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T  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  has  the  necessity 
for  a  cheap  but  'perfect  Cyclopedia  of  Useful  Knowledge  been 
so  imperative. 

So  keen  is  the  competitive  spirit  of  the  age,  that  the  advan- 
tage of  knowledge  in  the  struggle  for  advancement  is  apparent 
to  all. 

A  good  education  is  the  best  legacy  we  can  leave  to  our  children. 
It  is  the  best  investment  we  can  make  for  ourselves.  The  educated  man,  in  every 
walk  of  life,  carries  with  him  his  own  capital — a  capital  unaffected  by  monetary 
crises — an  investment  whose  interest  is  not  regulated  by  the  success  of  specula- 
tion— a  legacy  which  none  can  dispute,  and  of  which  none  can  deprive  him. 

This  is  essentially  a  practical  book.  Its  aim  and  object  is  to  enable  people 
to  educate  themselves.  The  ambition  of  the  Publisher  is.  to  plac? .  in  every 
American  home  this  treasury  of  knowledge,  invaluable 'as  a  •manual  :6f  "study  and 
a  work  of  reference;  and  while  it  is  simple,  progressive** arid  mt^resting  in  style, 
is  a  veritable  power,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  enforces  '6d\icatii>rL  -  A  reference 
to  the  list  of  contents  will  show,  that  under  various  heads"  ai'e  included  those 
numerous  branches  of  study  essential  to  the  varied  walks  of  life,  while  its  social 
forms  convey  those  instructions  which  so  qualify  persons  of  both  sexes  for  appear- 
ing to  the  highest  advantage  in  society. 

Collier's  Cyclopedia  and  Veritable  Treasury  of  Knowledge  contains  a 
complete  digest  of  Mercantile  Law,  together  with  forms  of  Legal  Documents, 
Government  Bonds,  and  a  dictionary  of  law  terms,  enabling  every  man  to  become 
his  own  lawyer.  The  newest  and  best  system  of  Phonography  is  copiously 
illustrated.  Bookkeeping  in  all  its  branches ;  arithmetic  and  algebra,  together 
with  a  lightning  calculator,  form  prominent  features  in  this  invaluable  work. 
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PREFACE. 


The  euilipltile  Letter  Writer  is  a  gem  in  its  way ;  and  the  selections  of  English 
prose  and  verse,  from  the  works  of  the  most  renowned  authors,  are  as  chaste 
as  they  are  elegant  and  classical.  A  very  important  section  in  this  Treasury  of 
Knowledge  is  the  self  teaching  of  French  and  German,  and  the  self  instructor — 
illustrated — for  the  Piano  and  the  singing  voice. 

The  Golden  Rules  of  Etiquette  will  prove  invaluable  to  those  desirous  of 
entering  into,  and  shining  in  society;  and  the  indoor  games,  parlor  magic,  etc., 
will  serve  to  render  the  winter  nights  "bright  as  day;"  while  the  outdoor,  com- 
prising gymnastics,  riding,  driving,  etc.,  cannot  fail  to  work  the  most  beneficial 
and  healthful  results  to  those  who  are  enabled  to  profit  by  the  instruction. 

The  laws  of  health  also  form  a  portion  of  the  Cyclopedia ;  nor  have  the  all 
important  items  of  agriculture  or  gardening  been  omitted  A  glance  at  the  Index 
will  convey  some  slight  idea  of  the  numerous  and  varied  subjects  which  the 
compiler  has  dealt  with. 

Never  within  the  scope  of  any  one  volume  have  so  many  subjects  been  so 
skilfully  compressed,  each  of  which  is  handled  in  so  able  a  manner  as  to  render 
its  study  a  source  of  intense  enjoyment,  while  affording  the  most  advanced 
information. 

The  Publisher  has  spare4  no  expense  in  editing  and  illustrating,  while  the 
volume,  for  beauty,  finish  and  cheapness,  is  a  marvel  of  taste  and  progress. 
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is  the  sci- 
guage,  and 
use  is  to  en- 
ho  study  it 
jir  thoughts 
:tness    and 

0  be  under- 
whom  they 

1  be  remem- 
amars  can 
cannot  de- 
recl  use  of 
depends,  in 

upon  the 
forms  of  thought  and  meaning  to  be  conveyed; 
and  in  all  languages  was  settled  and  employed 
long  before  the  studies  of  grammarians  commenced. 
And  at  this  very  time  it  may  be  seen  how  com- 
pletely powerless  are  all  the  grammatical  treatises 
on  our  own  tongue,  now  existing,  to  prevent  such 
changes  as  the  disuse  of  the  subjunctive  mood  of 
verbs,  etc.,  from  being  made  in  the  forms  of  the 
English  language  ;  by  which  the  power  of  express- 
ing some  finer  shades  of  meaning  must  be  gready 
circumscribed,  if  not  entirely  lost. 

The  best  method,  therefore,  to  be  pursued  by 
any  one  who  desires  to  become  practically  and  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  his  mother- tongue,  is  care- 
fully to  read  some  select  works  of  our  best  authors, 
in  the  manner  now  to  be  described,  with  the  help  of 
such  a  compendious  grammar  as  that  contained  in 
the  following  pages.  This  method,  by  the  peculiar 
mterest  it  excites,  relieves  the  study  of  all  drudg- 
ery ;  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  means  of  intellectual  training,  and  an 
sfailable  introduction  to  the  study  of  any  other 


language  to  which  the  attention  may  afterward  be 
directed. 

2.  The  following  paragraphs  form  the  commence- 
ment of  Lord  Bacon's  Essay, 


"OF    STUDIES. 

"  I.  Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and 
for  ability. 

"  II.  Their  chief  use  for  delight  is  in  privateness 
and  retiring  ;  for  ornament,  is  in  discourse  ;  and  foi 
ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and  disposition  of  busi- 
ness. 

*'  III.  For  expert  men  ran  execute  and  perhaps 
judge  of  particulars,  one  by  one ;  but  the  general 
counsels  and  the  plots,  and  marshaling  of  affairs, 
come  best  from  those  that  are  learned. 

"  IV.  To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies  is  sloth  ; 
to  use  them  too  much  for  ornament  is  affectation  ; 
to  make  judgment  only  by  their  rules  is  the  humor  ol 
a  scholar. 

"  V^  They  perfect  nature,  and  are  perfected  by 
experience;  for  natural  abilities  are  like  natural 
plants,  that  need  pruning  by  study,  and  studies  them- 
selves do  give  forth  directions  too  much  at  large, 
except  they  be  bounded  in  by  experience. 

"  VI.  Crafty  men  contemn  studies;  simple  men  ad- 
mire them ;  and  wise  men  use  them,  for  they  teach 
not  their  own  use  ;  but  that  is  a  wisdom  without 
them  and  above  them,  won  by  observation. 

**  VII.  Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute;  nor  to 
believe  and  take  for  granted  ;  nor  to  find  talk  and 
discourse  ;  but  to  weigh  and  consider." 

3.  In  the  first  paragraph  we  find  something  spoken 
ofy "  studies,"  and  something  satWa^ou/ them,v\z„  that 
they  "  serve  "  for  certain  purposes,  as  "to  delight,' 
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•*  ornament,"  and  "  ability."    The  several  parts  may 
be  arranged  thus : 


Studies., 


{for  delight, 
for  oniameot 
and 
forabilitf. 

They  are  thus  distinguished  according  to  their 
ofBces  in  the  paragraph,  which  can  readily  be  no- 
ticed, when  thus  arranged,  without  the  employment 
of  any  names  for  them. 

4.  The  paragraph  numbered  (2)  may  be  arranged 
in  this  manner  : — 


(priTatenea 

(for  delight.... If.. ..In-J       and 
for  ornament ..  is ....  hi  ai^oui£ ; 
and  (judgment   1 

for  ability l8....inthe-<       and 

( dispositioa  I 


ef 

business. 


Here  the  three  purposes  mentioned  in  the  former 
paragi-aph  are  the  things  spoken  of;  and  certain 
things  are  said  about  each  of  them,  though  not  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner  as  those  purposes  were 
said  to  be  answered  by  "studies,"  above.  These 
two  parts,  therefore — something  spoken  ofy  and  some- 
thing said  about  it — ^we  may  note  as  essential  to  a 
complete  and  intelligible  sentence  of  the  kind  before 
us ;  and  we  may  adopt  the  names  given  to  them  by 
grammarians — subject  and  predicate;  which, 
signifying  precisely  what  has  just  been  said,  require 
no  further  explanation. 

5.  Paragraph  (3)  we  arrange  thus : 


For. .  .expert  men . .  .can 

but.. 

the  genera]  counads 

and 


the 


1^ 


(marshaling 


(judgcof)     .. 

f\   ..  come 
ofaiEalftJ 


particuIarB, 
one  by  one, 
perhaps; 

(from  those  that  are 
•••  lleamedbest. 


Both  subjects  and  predicates  here  are  somewhat 
complex.  "  Expert "  is  prefixed  to  "  men ; "  "  gen- 
eral "  to  "  counsels ;  "  and  to  "  the  plots  and  mar- 
shalling "  are  appended  the  words  "  of  affairs  ;  "  just 
as  in  paragraph  (2)  "chief"  was  prefixed  to  "  use," 
and  "for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability" 
added  to  the  same  word,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  circimiscribing  and  defining  it.  And  with  a  simi- 
lar intention,  the  meaning  of  "can  execute  and 
judge  of  "  is  carried  out  and  completed  by  "  particu- 
lar "  and  **  one  by  one ; "  and  that  of  the  latter 
predicate,  "  can  judge  of,"  is  further  limited  by  the 
word  "perhaps  "  being  attached  to  it.  In  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  paragraph,  also, "  from  those  that  aitt 


learned,"  and  "  best,"  are  appended  to  the  predicate 
"  come."  And  so  In  paragraph  (i),  "  for  delight,  for 
ornament,  and  for  ability,"  follow  the  word  "  serve ;  " 
and  in  paragraph  (2),  after  "  is,"  comes  **  in  private- 
ness  and  retiring,  in  discourse,"  etc. 

It  is  evident  that  these  appended  words  and 
phrases,  although  they  are  of  the  highest  moment  to 
the  full  and  precise  expression  of  the  thoughts, 
when  regard  is  had  to  the  structure  of  the  sentences 
alone,  are  not  essential,  but  subordinate  parts  there- 
of. And  they  have  accordingly  received  from  gram- 
marians distinct  names  ;  those  employed  to  dcscriba 
and  define  subjects  being  designated  attributives ; 
and  those  employed  with  predicates,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  modifying  and  supplementing  their  meaning — 
objects;  which  terms  we  will  use  for  the  future,  10 
avoid  trouble  and  confusion. 

6.  But  we  may  observe  further,  that  the  attribu- 
tives, which  have  occurred  in  these  paragraphs,  are 
of  two  kinds.  One  kind  (like  the  subjects)  consists 
of  names  of  things,  called  by  grammarians  nouns ; 
as  "delight,"  "ornament,"  "ability,"  "business," 
"  affairs ; "  and  these  have  before  them  the  little 
words  "  of  "  and  "  for,"  which  are  known  as  prepo- 
sitions, to  attach  them  to  the  subjects.  The  other 
kind  consists  of  epithets  merely,  and  not  of  names, 
as  "chief,"  "expert,"  "  general  ;*•  and  they  are 
called  adjectives. 

In  paragraph  (3)  we  find  another  word,  "  the," 
used  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  adjectives  are 
used  ;  except  that  its  sole  force  is  to  point  to  the 
subject  particularly  spoken  of ;  whence  it  has  been 
named  the  demonstrative.  And  in  paragraph  (2) 
there  is  a  word,  "  their,"  in  form  closely  resembling 
it ;  but  (in  this  instance)  meaning,  "of  studies."  It 
is  plainly  an  adjective ;  but  it  is  also  called  a  pro- 
noun, from  its  being  thus  used  instead  of  a  noun. 

One  other  word,  "  and,"  which  occurs  in  the  sub- 
jects of  these  paragraphs,  requires  a  passing  glance. 
Its  use  is  obvious  ;  it  connects  certain  parts  of  sen- 
tences together,  so  as  to  save  much  repetition,  and 
the  inconveniences  that  must  result  from  it,  and  it  is 
designated  a  conjunction. 

7.  Before  we  speak  of  the  different  kinds  of  object- 
ive words  and  phrases  which  we  meet  with  in  these 
paragraphs,  some  further  notice  should  be  taken  of 
the  predicates.  In  paragraph  (i),  and  in  the  second 
examf)le  in  paragraph  (3),  they  are  perfectly  simple, 
cocsistiag  of  the  words  "  serve  "  and  "  come  "  alone ; 
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words  which  convey  assertions,  and  speak  of  some 
sort  of  action,  and  are  called  verbs.  "  Can  execute 
and  judge  of  "  (observe  the  use  of  the  conjunction) 
are  also  verbs,  but  the  latter  has  a  preposition  at- 
tached to  it,  to  bring  it  into  a  particular  relation 
with  the  objects  that  follow  ;  and  to  both  of  them  is 
pre6xed  the  word  "  can,"  which  alters  their  force 
from  the  assertion  of  action  to  the  assertion  of  the 
mere  capability  of  it  In  paragraph  (2),  again,  we 
have  for  predicates,  **  in  privateness  and  retiring," 
in  "  discourse,"  eta, — which  are  plainly  nouns  with 
prepositions ;  and  the  quality  of  predicates  is  given 
to  them  by  the  employment  of  the  word  "  is  "  with 
each,  which  changes  them  from  attributives  into  as- 
sertions.  "  Is  "  must  consequently  be  called  a  verb, 
although  it  only  expresses  being  and  not  action* 
The  complex  character  of  these  predicates  must  be 
observed ;  and  the  conjunctions,  the  demonstrative, 
and  the  addition  of  the  attributive,  "  of  business,"  to 
one  of  them  (which  happens  because  they  are  actu- 
ally nouns)  carefully  noted 

8.  Turning  now  to  the  objects,  we  see  in  para- 
graph (i)  that  they  indicate  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
the  action  expressed  by  the  verb ;  and,  in  this  ex- 
ample, are  nouns  attached  to  the  verb  by  the  help  of 
prepositions, — "  for  delight,"  "  for  ornament,"  etc. 
In  paragraph  (3)  the  first  object,  **  particulars," 
which  is  also  a  noun,  indicates  that  on  which-  the 
action  represented  by  the  verbs  "  execute  and  judge 
of,"  takes  effect  Observe,  also,  that  just  as  in  the 
words  **  studies,"  "  plots,"  and  "  affairs,"  the  fact 
that  more  than  one  of  the  kind  is  meant,  is  shown 
by  the  addition  of  the  letter  **  s "  to  the  ordinary 
word ;  whilst  in  the  instance  of  "  men,"  the  same 
fact  is  indicated  by  the  change  of  the  vowel  sound 
from  **  a  "  in  man. 

The  second  object,  *'  one  by  one,"  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  It  indicates  the  manner  of  execution 
and  judgment ;  and  consists  of  a  word  signifying 
number,  called  a  numeral,  repeated,  with  a  preposi- 
tion. **  Perhaps,"  which  is  the  third  object,  belongs 
to  the  predicate,  "judge  of,"  only ;  and  is  inserted 
for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  strength  of  the 
assertion  conveyed  by  the  predicate.  Words  like  it 
are  called  by  grammarians  adverbs.  The  second 
object  in  the  other  example  contained  in  this  para- 
graph, "  best,"  is  of  the  same  class  of  words ;  but, 
instead  of  lessening  the  force  of  the  predicate,  it  is 
mapiioy^  to  intensify  it. 


p.  **  from  those  that  are  learned,"  is  a  very  re» 
markable  kind  of  object ;  for  it  contains  a  complete 
sentence  in  itself.  The  actual  object  is  "  those," 
attached  to  the  predicate  by  the  preposition 
•'  from  ; "  and  indicating  the  source  and  origin  of 
the  action  expressed  by  the  verb.  "  Those"  is  not, 
however,  the  name  of  anything ;  but  it  stands  here 
for  "  those  men  ; "  and  thus  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  pronouns,  while  it  also  serves  demonstratively 
to  point  out  the  specific  description  of  men  spoken 
of.  In  consequence  of  its  being  in  part  a  pronoun, 
it  can  have  an  attributive  attached  to  it,  and  the 
sentence,  "  that  are  learned,"  serves  as  an  attribu- 
tive, to  define  and  describe  the  **  men  "  particularly 
intended. 

The  predicate  of  this  sentence,  "are  learned," 
is  of  the  same  kind  as  those  in  paragraph  (2),  only 
an  adjective  takes  the  place  of  the  nouns  there 
used.  The  subject  is  neither  a  name  nor  an  epi- 
thet, but  a  kind  of  pronoun,  since  it  stands  for 
**  men,"  and  plainly  for  the  same  men  as  "  those  " 
did ;  and,  from  its  having  relation  thus  to  a  noun 
already  known,  is  called  a  relative  pronoun.  Sen- 
tences used  in  this  manner  are  called  accessory 
sentences,  to  mark  their  subordinate  character, 
and  their  connection  with  the  sentences  of  which 
they  form  parts,  distinguished  as  principal  sen- 
tences. 

Only  two  words  remain  to  be  spoken  of.  ^*  For," 
at  the  commencement  of  this  paragraph,  shows  its 
connection  in  meaning  with  the  preceding  para- 
graph ;  or,  more  correcdy,  with  the  last  sentence  in 
it  J  for  which  it  assigns  a  reason.  "  But^"  on  the 
other  hand,  separates  the  two  parts  of  this  para- 
graph, by  way  of  contrast ;  so  that  it  is  manifest 
that  not  the  first,  but  the  second  part  of  it,  contains 
the  reason  for  the  assertion  made  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph.  Both  words  are  called  conjunctions, 
from  their  thus  serving  to  connect  otherwise  dis- 
joined and  independent  sentences  together  ;  yet  it 
is  evident  that  they  are  not  conjunctions  of  the 
same  nature  as  "  and." 

10.  Paragraph  (4)  contains  the  principal  sen- 
tences : 


To  spend 
to  use 


j  top  much  time 
1  in  studies 

ithctn 
for  ornament, 
loo  much 
1ud|rment 
by  (heir  rules 
onlj 


tlothi 


thehmnarofaKhote 
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Of  these  predicates,  since  they  so  nearly  resemble 
those  of  paragraph  (2),  we  only  need  to  observe, 
that  the  nouns  are  used  without  prepositions  to 
modify  their  meaning  ;  and  the  word  "  a "  (before 
"  scholar  "),  contracted  from  "  an,"  is  a  numeral, 
and  merely  means  **  one,"  but  in  what  we  may  call  a 
somewhat  general  way. 

The  remarkable  character  of  these  sentences 
lies  in  the  subjects,  which,  as  we  can  perceive  at 
the  first  glance,  are  verbs  with  objects, — and  yet 
are  not  accessory  sentences,  since  no  assertions  are 
made.  This  form  of  the  verb,  with  the  preposi- 
tion "  to  "  prefixed,  differs  entirely  from  the  forms 
we  have  seen  employed  in  the  predicates.  Gram- 
marians distinguish  all  verbs  used  in  this  last-named 
way,  as  being  in  the  indicative  mood  ;  and  those 
u-ith  "  to  "  before  them  as  being  in  the  infinitive 
mood.  They  are,  in  fact,  as  we  see,  used  like 
nouns,  only,  being  verbs,  instead  of  attributives 
to  define  them,  they  have  objects  to  complete 
them. 

II.  Some  of  these  objects  are  in  forms  which 
we  have  already  noticed  ;  "  time  "  and  "  judgment " 
are  like  "  particulars  "  in  paragraph  (3),  the  direct 
objects  of  the  action  of  the  verbs  they  follow; 
"  in  studies  "  represents,  by  a  very  natural  metaphor, 
that  of  place,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  ac- 
tion  spoken  of ;  "  for  ornament  "  precisely  resembles 
the  "for  delight,"  &c.,  of  paragraph  (i)  ;  but  the 
object,  "by  their  rules,"  expresses  the  means  by 
which  the  action  of  the  verb  is  accomplished. 
"  Them,"  we  see,  is  a  pronoun,  as  it  stands  for  the 
word  "  studies ;  "  and  it  is  the  direct  object  of  the 
verb  "  use ; "  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  words  in 
our  language  which  have  two  forms,  one  employed 
when  it  is  a  subject,  "they,*'  and  another  when  it 
is  an  object,  as  we  find  it  here,  "  them."  Here  are 
also  two  objects  belonging  to  the  class  of  words 
called  adverbs,  "  much  "  and  "  only,"  both  of  them 
expressive  of  the  manner  in  which  the  action  of  the 
verbs  they  follow  is  performed  ;  and  the  first  of 
them  has  the  adverb  "  too  "prefixed,  for  the  purpose 
of  intensifying  the  meaning  of  **  much." 

The  first  object  has  the  words  "  too  much  " 
prefixed,  as  an  attributive  ;  "  too  "  being  here,  as  in 
the  instance  last  noted,  an  adverb  expressive  of 
intensity  ;  but  "  much,"  what  is  termed  an  indefinite 
numeral,  expressing  quantity  merely  in  a  general 
way.     There  is  another  of  the  senes  with  an  attribu- 


tive prefixed,  "their  rules;"  but  of  this  we  hava 
spoken  in  connexion  with  paragraph  (2). 

12.  We  find  the  next  paragraph  {5)  rather  com- 
plexy  as  this  arrangement  of  it  shows : 


( perfect. 


natiife, 


They....<    uaa 

rare  perfected.. by  experience;  [bystodrt 

natural  abiHties. ..  .juie.  .like,  .natord  plants,  .that.  .need,  .pruning 


f  directions 
forUi« 
too  much  I 


lezcept.the7.be  Dounded. 


In  the  first  part  of  this  paragraph  we.find  the  same 
pronoun  used  as  a  subject,  which  we  have  just  seen 
in  its  objective  form.  Grammarians  call  these  dif- 
ferent forms  cases ;  and  that  now  before  us,  the 
nominative  or  subjective  case ;  that  in  the  last  para- 
graph, the  accusative  or  objective  case. 

13.  The  first  predicate  and  object  are  m  the 
same  form  as  several  we  have  seen  above  ;  but  the 
second  predicate  is  quite  new  to  us.  It  signifies 
that  "experience  perfects  studies,"  just  as  "they 
perfect  nature ; "  but  we  find  what  should  be  the 
subject  following  the  predicate,  and  the  real  object 
in  the  place  appropriated  to  the  subject ;  the  form 
of  the  predicate,  too,  is  changed,  and  a  preposition 
is  inserted  between  it  and  the  word  "  experience." 
We  must  admit,  however,  that  the  passage  would 
lose  immensely  in  compactness,  vivacity,  and  force 
if  it  were  written  thus:  "  They  perfect  nature,  and 
experience  perfects  them ;  "  so  that  the  reason  for 
using  this  peculiar  form  is  manifest. 

It  is  distinguished  by  grammarians  thus  :  When 
the  agent  of  the  verb  is  the  subject,  the  verbal  form 
employed  is  called  active  ;  but  when  the  immediate 
object  of  the  verb  is  the  agent,  the  form  employed  is 
called  passive.  And  in  our  tongue  all  passive  forms, 
just  as  in  this  instance,  consist  of  that  form  of  the 
verb  which  grammarians  call  the  perfect  participle — 
a  form  resembling  an  adjective  in  this,  that  it  can 
be  used  as  an  attributive  ;  but  also  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  a  verb,  inasmuch  as  the  notion  it  conveys 
is  modified  so  as  to  express  the  completeness  of  the 
action.  The  object  following  this  verb  here  ex- 
presses the  means  by  which  what  is  spoken  of  the 
subject  is  effected  ;  as  we  have  seen  before.  How 
the  two  sentences  are  combined  by  the  conjunc- 
tion, so  that  one  subject  serves  for  both,  we  need 
not  more  particularly  point  out. 

14.  "  For,"  prefixed  to  the  second  part  of  thf 
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paragraph,  introduces  two  reasons  for  the  last  asser- 
tion respecting  the  influence  of  **  experience  "  upon 
"  studies ; "  as  was  seen  in  paragraph  (3).  Of  the 
first  reason,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  the  real 
predic^fte  of  the  sentence  is  "like,"  to  which  the 
words,  ••  natural  plants,"  are  added  as  an  object ;  and 
that  in  the  accessory  sentence,  added  as  a  second 
attributive  to  "  plants,"  whilst  **  pruning  "  is  the  im- 
mediate object  of  the  verb  "need  ;  "  "**  by  study  "  is 
an  object  annexed  to  "pruning."  For  this  last  word 
is  another  of  the  participles,  properly  the  imperfect 
one,  which,  like  the  verb,  at  times  requires  some 
attempering  object,  as  we  see  here. 

In  the  second  reason,  we  must  notice,  first,  an 
attributive  attached  to  the  subject,  which  we  have 
not  met  with  before, — "themselves."  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  pronoun,  and  it  is  here  used  as  a  most 
emphatic  demonstrative.  The  objective  form  of  one 
part  of  it,  "  them,"  does  not  concern  us  here.  Next, 
we  notice  the  predicate,  which  is  in  a  form  we  have 
not  before  seen  j  but  which  is  only  equivalent  to  the 
word  "  give,"  alone,  except  that  it  is  rather  more 
emphatic.  Grammarians  call  these  words,  **do," 
"  can,"  "  are,"  &c.,  when  employed  as  in  this  case, 
auxiliary,  or  helping  verbs.  The  first  and  second 
objects  10  this  sentence  do  not  re(|uire  particular 
notice  ;  and  m  the  inird,  "  too  much  ai  large/  11  is 
only  needful  to  observe  the  use  ol  an  adjective  pre- 
ceded by  a  preposition,  and  having  an  adverbial 
phrase,  which  we  have  met  with,  before  it,  to  express 
the  manner  of  the  action. 

Of  the  third  object,  which  is  an  accessory  sen- 
tence, more  is  to  be  said.  It  is  annexed  to  the  prin- 
cipal sentence  by  means  of  a  conjunction,  **  except," 
which  implies  some  limitation  to  the  meaning  of  tlie 
predicate  and  the  preceding  objects  ,  but  the  form 
of  its  own  predicate  is  different  from  any  we  have 
yet  seen.  Comparing  it  with  the  second  predicate 
in  this  paragraph,  "are  perfected,"  we  find  that  it  is 
a  passive  form  ;  but  the  employment  of  "  be  "  in- 
stead of  "  are,"  shows  that  the  limitation  hinges 
upon  the  effect  of  "  experience  "  upon  the  "  studies  " 
spoken  of.  The  forms  of  verbs  which  are  thus  used, 
to  express  contingency,  have  been  called  by  gramma- 
rians the  subjunctive  mood  ;  they  are  far  more  rarely 
used  now  than  they  once  were,  and  have,  indeed, 
almost  entirely  disappeared  from  our  s/fok^n  language. 

15.  Paragraph  (6)  affords  us  an  opportunity  of 
xemarking  some  other  facts  in  English  Grammar: 


for 


but 


Crafty  men 
simple  men 
and 
wise  men 

they    


oootemn 
admire 


use 
teach 


studies; 


a  wisdom 


them; 
j  their  own  use  ; 
]  not , 

r  without  them, 
and 

abuve  inem« 
.won  by  obserratloo. 


In  the  first  three  sentences  there  is  nothing  new  to 
observe,  except  the  use  of  the  conjunction  **and," 
without  any  abbieviation  or  condensation  i  it  here 
serves  only  to  combine  all  three  assertions  together, 
so  that  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  remaindei  of  the 
paragraph  are  seen  to  aj^ply  equally  to  all  We  mav, 
however,  notice  the  fact,  that  the  association  of  the 
several  attributives  with  then  oo)ccts  is  effected  en- 
tirely by  juxtai>osition  ,  there  being  nothing  in  the 
forms  of  the  words  s|)ecially  to  indicate  their  relation 
to  the  worda  they  belong  to.  Bui  the  relation  of  the 
predicates  to  their  subjects  is  shown  by  the  agree- 
ment of  their  forms  in  one  essential  particular,  called 
by  grammarians  number  Thus  in  paragraph  (2) 
the  noun  *'  use/*  which  is  the  subject,  expresses  but 
one  thing  ,  and  the  form  of  the  verb,  **  is,"  applies 
to  no  more  than  one;  whilst  in  paragraph  (5), 
"they"  (which  is  equivalent  to  "studies**)  and 
"abilities,**  referring  to  more  things  than  one,  have 
the  form  of  the  verb  **  are,"  which  also  applies  to 
more  than  one,  in  the  predicates  following  them. 
And  similarly  here,  the  subjects  being  in  the  plural 
number,  **  mrn/*  the  verbs  in  the  predicates  are  also 
in  the  plural,  "  contemn,"  "admire^"  '*use." 

In  like  manner  the  place  occupied  by  the  word 
"studies,'  shows  it  to  be  the  object  of  the  verb 
"  contemn  ; "  but  the  relation  of  the  objects  to  the 
predicates  in  the  other  two  sentences  is  indicated 
not  only  by  their  position,  but  (as  we  have  before 
observed)  also,  and  more  certainly,  by  the  form  em- 
ployed, "them." 

16.  Little  needs  to  be  said  respecting  the  first  sen- 
tence, which  is  introduced  by  the  conjunction  "for," 
most  of  its  forms  being  familiar ;  but  we  may  note 
the  use  of  the  word  "own,"  an  adjective  rendeiing 
the  pronoun,  "  their,"  emphatic.    In  the  last  sentence 
the  subject  is  not  a  relative,  but  a  demonstrative 
pronoun,  and  its  reference  to  the  "  use  **  of  "  stud- 
ies "  is  shown  by  the  order  of  the  words,  or,  as  tli< 
grammarians  say,  by  the  construction.     Besides  t'  ■ 
only  the  attributives  to  the  predicate,  which  is  lu  . . 
noun,  require  remark;  for  two  of  them,  "without 
them,  and  above  them,"  are  pronouns  attached  by 
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prepositions,  exactly  as  we  have  seen  nouns  attached, 
in  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  but  showing  their 
subordinate  position  to  the  subject,  by  being  in  the 
objective  or  accusative  case ;  and  the  third,  "  won 
by  observation,"  is  a  participle  with  an  object  ex- 
pressive of  means. 

This  participle  is  not  formed  in  the  same  way  as 
those  were  formed  which  we  have  before  met  with. 
'*Perfect-ed"  and  "bound-ed  "  have  been  made  by 
the  addition  of  the  final  syllable;  but  "won"  is 
formed  by  the  change  of  the  vowel  in  the  verb  "  win." 

17.  The  last  paragraph  (7)  we  thus  arrange : 

J  contradict 
and 
confute ; 

^  believe 
and 
take  for  granted: 
(talk  ' 

r  to  find  -(and 

(discouTBe; 
( weigh 

.out   to  -{aAd 

( con&ider. 

Here  we  have  a  predicate  "read,"  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  objects,  but  there  is  ho  subject ;  yet 
the  sense  is  complete.  There  is,  however,  no  assertion 
made  by  the  verb ;  oil  the  contrary,  it  conveys  a 
command  ;  and  the  subject,  if  expressed,  would  not 
occupy  the  customary  place  to  the  left  of  the  predi- 
cate, but  would  come  between  it  and  the  objects. 
Gramtnarians  distinguish  the  forms  of  verbs  which 
signify  commands  as  the  imperative  mood.  The 
four  principal  groups  of  objects  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  class,  that  which  expresses  the  purpose  or 
design  of  the  action  ;  and  they  are  so  combined  by 
the  conjunctions,  "nor"  and  "but,"  as  to  enable  a 
single  verb  to  act  as  predicate  to  thetn  all.  The 
conjunction,  "  nor,"  serves  to  give  to  the  second  and 
third  groups  the  same  negative  character  that  is  im- 
parted to  the  first  by  the  negative  object  "  not ;  " 
and  the  fourth  is  contrasted  with  all  the  preceding 
groups,  as  stating  the  design  that  should  be  kept  in 
view  in  reading,  by  the  use  of  "  but." 


la  the  expressioni  "to  take  for  granted,"  wc 
have  a  participle  attached  to  a  verb  by  means  of  a 
preposition,  as  an  object  needful  to  complete  it ;  and 
the  next  group  shows  two  nouns,  "  talk  and  dis- 
course," combined  by  the  conjunction  "and,"  so  as 
to  spare  the  repetition  of  the  verb  "  to  find,"  to 
which  they  both  serve  as  "  objects." 

18.  From  this  illustration^  extending  only  to 
seven  paragraphs — and  those  neither  long  nor  very 
greatly  complicated — ^may  be  seen,  both  what  Eng- 
lish granmiar  actually  is,  and  what  a  large  and  clear 
knowledge  of  its  facts  and  laws  may  be  attained  by 
the  plan  of  study  which  we  have  recommended.  It 
may  also  be  seen  how  completely  language  is  the 
product  and  representation  of  the  thought  or  mean- 
ing of  those  who  speak  or  write  ;  and  how  subordi- 
nate is  the  office  of  the  grammarian — limited,  in  fact, 
to  the  elucidation  and  interpretation  of  the  forms 
and  principles  of  language,  by  the  most  general  laws 
and  forms  of  thought.  For  not  only  cannot  the 
grammarian  determine  what  forms  shall  be  used,  and 
what  discountenanced  and  avoided ;  but  he  cannot 
possibly  frame  his  declensions  and  conjugations,  his 
concords  and  governments,  so  as  to  provide  a  place 
for  every  combination  and  inflexion  and  mode  of 
giving  expression  to  the  infinitely  diversified  shades 
of  meaning,  even  in  the  language  of  common  life. 

19.  The  following  example  will  show  how  easy 
it  is  to  analyze  and  arrange  the  most  complicated 
paragraphs,  so  as  to  exhibit,  without  the  employ- 
ment of  a  single  technical  term,  every  fact  both  of 
Etymology  and  Syntax  contained  in  it.  The  pas- 
sage is  from  Locke's  "  Essay  concerning  Human 
Understanding."    Book  iv.,  chap,  i.,  §  i. 

"  God,  having  designed  man  for  a  sociable  creat- 
ure, made  him  not  only  with  an  inclination,  and 
under  a  necessity,  to  have  fellowship  with  those  of 
his  own  kind,  but  furnished  him  also  with  language, 
which  was  to  be  the  great  instrument  and  conmion 
tie  of  society." 


God. 


net  only 
made.... 


but  also 
famished  ... 


him 

with  an  inclination, )  .  fellowship 

liSder  a  necessity,    f^^^^^M  with  tho«?  of  his  own  kind, 

having  designed     {  gTa  sociable  creature, 
him  (instrument 

[with language,  ...  which  ...  wattobe  ...  thexand 

(oommoQtie 


•of  lociiiy* 
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RAMMAR  {^  divided  into  tWo  ports- 
one  which  treats  of  the  classification, 
formatioil,  derivation,  and  inflection  of 
worda  by  themselves^  and  is  called  Ety- 
mology ; — ^and  another^  which  treats  of  the 
combination  of  words  into  sentences,  Sec, 
and  is  called  Syntax. 
When  languages  are  analyzed  in  any  state  already 
reached,  and  not  in  a  State  of  transition,  they  be- 
come the  subject  of  special  grammar  belonging  to 
the  province  of  linguistics.  Comparative  grammar 
seeks,  by  comparing  the  grammars  of  Several  lan- 
guages, to  reach  the  laws  of  inflection  and  construc- 
tion common  to  them,  and  finally  to  all  languages. 
General  or  historic  grammar  attempts  to  explain  the 
growth  of  language  within  a  specified  group. 

In  this  short  treatise  the  formation  and  derivation 
of  words  are  not  included  under  Etymology,  but  are 
added  by  way  of  illustration  to  the  concise  History 
of  the  English  Language,  which  forms  the  conclud* 
ing  portion  of  it  By  this  means,  not  only  is  some 
repetition  spared,  but,  being  disencumbered  of  that 
which  is  rathet  curious  than  useful,  this  Etymology 
is  rendered  more  serviceable  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
specially  intended. 

Both  Etymoiogy  and  Syntax,  it  must  be  ob- 
8er\'ed,  are  arranged,  in  the  first  place,  with  a  view 
to  assist  in  a  study  of  the  English  language ;  and 
next,  to  present  such  an  elucidation  of  its  principal 
facts,  and  such  an  interpretation  of  its  most  impor- 
tant laws,  as  shall  give  to  those  who  consider  them 
attentively,  some  real  and  practical  knowledge  of 
their  own  tongue.  And  with  the  same  intent,  those 
technicaliries  only  have  been  introduced,  and  those 
examples  selected,  which  might  be  expected  to  aid 
in  the  sunpbficAtion  and  explanation  of  the  subject 


% 


h^ 


ft.  There  are  tweiity-si*  lettett  in  the  EhgHsh  Al- 
phabet ;  which  have  always  been  arranged  in  the 
following  order,  and  are  of  these  forms  in  Roman 
type :  A  a,  B  b,  C  c,  D  d,  E  c  F  f,  G  g,  H  h,  I  i, 
Jj,  Klc,Ll,Mm,Nn,Oo,  Pp,  Qq,Rr,  Ss, 
T  t,  U  u,  V  V,  W  w,  X  X,  Y  y,  Z  «. 

The  number  of  sounds  to  be  represented  by  these 
letters  is  estimated  at  about  forty ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, several  of  them  have  to  stand  for  more 
sounds  than  one.  It  is  somewliat  remarkable  that 
since  this  is  the  case,  the  letters  r,  f  ,  and  x  should 
be  superfluous ;  the  two  sounds  of  c  feeinjg  repre* 
sented  by  s  and  ^,  as  in  ^ell,  jell ;  ^ends,  kalends ; 
f ,  being  always  foUowed  by  «,  with  the  sound  ex- 
pressible by  ku);  and  the  sounds  of  x  differing  in  no 
respect  from  those  of  Ar,  gz^  and  n  (in  some  words 
borrowed  from  the  French).  It  would  be  of  con- 
siderable advantage,  if  symbols  for  the  sounds  Irpre- 
sented  now  by  the  combinations  of  letters,  ch,  sh^  ih^ 
ftgf  &c.,  could  be  devised  and  mtroduced ;  but  this 
is  a  matter  of  such  great  difficulty,  as  to  be  almost 
impossible. 

3.  The  twenty-slx  letters  are  divided  into 
two  classes — ^Vowels  and  Consonants.  The  vowels 
are,  <2,  ^,  /,  o,  u;  and  with  them  w  zxAy  Ought  to  be 
placed.  They  represent  the  sounds  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  transmission  of  the  voice  through  the 
mouth,  whilst  the  cavity  is  more  or  less  enbrpcd  i» 
different  directions.    All  the  test  are  nam^d  con- 
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sonants,  and  represent  the  sounds  produced  when 
the  voice  is  interrupted  by  the  voluntary  action  of 
the  throat,  tongue,  palate,  nose,  teeth,  and  lips. 

Our  vowel  sounds  differ  from  those  of  all  other 
languages  of  Europe  ;  one  of  the  sounds  which  we 
express  by  a,  they  express  by  e  ;  where  we  write  ^, 
they  write  i ;  where  we  use  i,  they  employ  «  y  and 
our  u  corresponds  with  their  eu.  The  natural  series 
of  vowel  sounds,  expressed  in  letters  of  our  alpha- 
bet, is 

etf,    ay,    ah,    oh,    oo. 

The  combinations  of  vowel  sounds,  caUed  diph- 
thongs and  triphthongs,  such  as  ae,  ai^  au^ «,  ^,  o€y  oi, 
ou^  eau^  &c.,  express  the  intermediate  sounds  of  this 
series,  but  they  also  do  not  correspond  with  those  of 
the  other  European  languages. 

4.  Consonants  are  divided  into  three  orders, 
Mutes,  Sibilants  and  Liquids  ;  and  these  are  further 
subdivided  according  to  the  organs  employed  in 
giving  utterance  to  them.  Thus  the  mutes  are 
classified  first  as  Smooth  or  Aspirated,  and  next  in 
the  following  manner  ;  the  sounds  for  which  we 
have  no  symbols  beimg  inserted  in  their  proper 
places : — 

Smooth.  Aspikatbd. 

Sudden.       Graduat  Sudden.  Greuiual. 

Guttuial       i,r,  f  g        ck  (not  English)     ^  (not  English) 

Dental  /  d  M^in)  M(me) 

Labial  /  *  fyph  v 

The  ch  here  is  the  terminal  sound  of  the  Scotch 
word  "  loch  ;"  and  the  gh,  that  of  the  Irish  word 
"  lough. "  The  letter  h  finds  no  place  in  this  scheme, 
because  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  sign  of  the 
transmission  of  the  breath  called  "  aspiration,"  and 
not  of  a  sound  at  all. 

The  sibilants  may  be  classified  thus : — 

Sudden.  Graduat. 
Dental                                             f ,  r  jr 

Dental  and  Pulatal  eh  cA(est) 

Dental  and  Guttural  (aMure)  / 

And  the  liquids  may  be  arranged  in  this  manner: 

G:m.%i.  j  Guttural 
Simple  j  Palatal 


( Guttural 
Nasal     •(  Dental 
(Labial 


r 
/ 

(kDv 

n 


The  letter  x  represents  the  sounds  of  k$y  gSy  and 
sometimes  of  z. 

5.  Of  the  sounds  expressed  by  the  composition 
of  various  letters,  both  vowels  and  consonants, 
nothing  more  can  be  said,  than  that  some  of  them 
axe  identical  with  sounds  treated  of  above ;  and 


others  are  compounded  of  such  sounds.    Thus  Ac 
sound  of  the  word  Auqy  is  identical  with  that  of  day; 
and  in  ''adhesive,"  the  soimd  d  is  pronounced  dis 
tinctly,  and  followed  by  the  aspirate,  or  hard  breath* 
ingA 

DERIVATION  AND  FORMA- 
TION OF  WrORDS. 

With  the  History  of  our  Tongue,  which  foUows 
this  Grammar,  the  subject  b  illustrated  so  as  to  show 
the  relation  of  the  English  language  to  other  Ian- 
guages,  which  have  formerly  existed,  or  are  spoken 
at  the  present  day.  Here  only  the  "  internal  rela- 
tions '*  of  words  are  regarded  ;  and  the  sole  purpose 
b  the  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which,  from  the 
radical  words,  wherein  may  be  traced  the  ethnologi- 
cal  connections  of  the  Englbh  race,  other  words 
have  in  various  ways  been  formed  by  the  natural  vi- 
tality and  power  of  the  language. 

7.  Radical  words  (called  by  etymologbts 
"  roots,"  simply)  are  either  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives, 
or  pronouns ;  expressive  of  common  things,  condi- 
tions, actions,  &c.,  &c.  Primary  Derivatives  are 
constructed  by  slight  changes  in  the  vowel  sounds, 
or  in  the  consonants  or  in  both  ;  and  are  sometimes 
designated  "stems."  Secondary  Derivatives  are 
formed  by  means  of  prefixes  and  aflixes,  from  both 
roots  and  primary  derivatives.     Ex. — 


Roais. 

FHm.Derht. 

Seeomd.  Deriw, 

Bake 

batch 

baker,  bazter 

Bear 

bier«  birth 

barrow,  forbear 

Bind 

band,  bond,  booad 

bandage,  bondage,  fanndk 

Bite 

bit 

biter 

Bless 

bte 

blessing 

Blood 

bleed 

bloody 

Brood 

breed 

Child 

cUidJA 

Choose 

dioice 

Chop 

chip 

Deal 

dole 

Die 

dead,  death 

dcMlly 

Drive 

drove 

drorer                ' 

Duck 

Ane^Wn^ 

Fall 

fen,  foal 

(De)file 

foul,filUi 

fllUiy,  fulaoiM 

Fmd 

foundling 

Flee 

fleet,  fly,  flight 

How 

flood 

Forth 

further,  forthemioe 

Gape 

g>4> 

Gird 

girder,  girdle 

Gold 

Kad,gilt 

golden,  gilding 

Good 

God 

goodness,  godiy ,  godlineai 

Guile 
Heal(AM#wr< 

guilt 
)r^UU^)  hell,  hole,  hale,  bedt 

guilty 
h    hellish,  hoUow,  healer 
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PHim,Dtr^ 


S§e0md.  Dtriv, 


Ue 

l»7,l«r 

lien,  lawyer,  layer 

LOM 

}om,}oom 

loaer,  unloose 

Man 

Milk 

twni«h 

Pin 

pen,po«Bid 

Pridt 

proud 

(Be)raKve 

nvea 

ravenoua 

RiM 

fmiae^fDoae 

ariae,  arouse 

See 

tight 

sightly 

Shake 

ihock 

shocking 

Sing 

song 

dnger,  songster 

Sit 

iet,seat 

settle,  settler 

Speak 

4>eech 

Q>eaker,  bespeak 

Stick 

■take,adtdi 

• 

Strike 

atroke 

Strong 

atrength 

TeU 

tale 

Trow 

truth 

tmtbxulness 

Wake 

watch 

waken,  watchful 

Weave 

woof  f  w^ 

weaTer,  wdMter 

Win 

winsome 

Work 

wri^it 

Wring 

wreuchf  wrong 

wrongful 

Wry 

writhe,  wreath 

8.  Derivative  words  are  also  formed  by  composi- 
tion ;  that  is,  by  the  construction  of  a  single  word 
out  of  two  or  more  words,  each  capable  of  being 
used  independently-  These  compoimds  differ  en- 
tirely from  the  secondary  derivatives,  and  are  found 
in  every  class  of  English  words.  They  are  not, 
however,  so  numerous  in  our  tongue  as  in  the  Ger- 
man ;  and  in  that  they  are  less  common  than  in  the 
Greek  language.  Ex.  Sunshine^  fairhaired^  thun- 
der stormy  harvestmatiy  daybreak^  never theUss,  therefore ^ 
intOy  everlastings  midmghty  noontime ^  elsewhere^  how- 
every  underselly  overtumy  becausey  hedgerow^  ware- 
kousenuMy  earthquakey  steamenginey  railroad* 

CLASSES   OF  \VORDS. 

9.  The  classification  of  words  depends  upon  their 
signification  as  parts  of  sentences,  which  will  be 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  "Syntax."  The  fol- 
lowing will,  however,  suffice  as  an  introduction  to 
this  part  of  the  Grammar  ;  and  the  nature  of  Sub- 
jects and  Predicates,  Attributives  and  Objects,  with 
the  various  means  of  expressing  the  relations  between 
them,  will  be  treated  of  in  the  succeeding  division. 

Names  of  things,  persons,  and  of  whatever  exists, 
even  in  imagination,  are  called  Nouns,  and.sometimes 
Substantives.  Ex.  Treey  stone  ;  man,  boy  ;  Ccesary 
Wellington  ;  virtue  y  hope. 

Words  expressing  an  assertion  respecting  an  ac- 
tion or  condition,  or  the  reception  of  the  conse- 
quences of  «a  action,  or  umply  respecting  existence, 


are  called  Verbs.     Ex.  To  run;  to  strike;  to  sle^s 

to  be;  to  be  beaten. 

Attributives  which  can  only  in  figurative  language 
be  used  without  a  noun  (which  they  (jualify  in  some; 
way)  are  called  Adjectives.  Ex.  Good^  bad,  green 
highy  everlasting. 

These  are  the  three  priijcipal  classes  oi  wov\> 
which  represent  distinct  notions  of  things,  ijeisuuo 
actions,  qualities,  &c.,  &c.,  formed  in  the  miiul 
Other  words  express  not  so  much  the  notions  wt 
have  formed,  as  the  connection  of  those  notions 
with  each  other,  or  their  relations  to  us,  or  some  of 
the  infinitely  various  associations  of  thoughts. 

10.  Pronouns  serve  not  only  to  prevent  the  too 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  nouns,  but  yet  more 
to  indicate  the  relation  of  th^  persons  or  things 
spoken  of  to  the  speaker.  Such  are  the  Personal 
Pronouns.  Others  are  used  as  attributives,  but  they 
also  show  the  relations  of  the  subjects  they  charac- 
terize to  the  speaker.  Ex.  /,  thou,  he,  tluy;  mine, 
thine;  thisy  those;  whoniy  what. 

Whatever  exists,  or  acts,  or  is  acted  upon,  is  re- 
garded as  being,  or  acting,  or  being  acted  on,  in 
some  particular  time,  place,  manner,  &c.;  and  these 
modifications  of  the  simple  notions  indicated  by  the 
verb  are  expressed  by  a  class  of  words  called  Ad- 
verbs,    fix.  NoWf  where,  so,  seldom,  perhaps. 

Many  of  the  relations  of  notions  one  to  another, 
also,  are  those  of  place,  time,  manner,  means.  &a; 
and  these  are  expressed  by  words  called  Preposi- 
tions, which  serve  to  connect  nouns  and  pronouns 
with  other  nouns  and  pronouns,  and  with  verbs.  Ex. 
Fromy  by,  ofy  to^  after. 

The  connection  of  things,  &c.,  with  each  other, 
and  of  thoughts  with  other  thoughts,  is  shown  by 
means  of  Conjunctions.  Ex.  And,  or,  but,  though, 
for. 

Numerals  are  in  part  names,  and  in  part  attribu- 
tives and  adverbs;  and  therefore  do  not  properly 
form  a  class  by  themselves.  Ex.  Two,  four,  six^ 
first,  tenth,  hundredth;  firstly,  secondly,  lastly. 

Interjections,  which  are  expressions  of  emotion, 
such  as  fear,  joy,  pain,  wonder,  &c.,  and  not  ol 
thought,  and  the  greater  number  of  wliich  are  rather 
sounds  than  words,  cannot  be  noticed  in  a  grammar  : 
although  it  is  convenient  to  have  such  a  class  to 
which  certain  expressions  which  occur  in  the  Dic- 
tionary may  be  referred.     Ex.  Ah!  O !  Ha / 

11.  Nouns.    The  Gender  of  Nouns  is  determined 
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I  y  the  sex  of  the  persons  or  beings  they  represent. 
Icing  called  Masculine  or  Feminine,  as  they  are  the 
names  of  males  or  females.  Beings  without  natural 
J  ex,  things  without  life,  and  abstractions  are  called 
Neuter. 

Figuratively,  sex  is  attributed  to  many  beings 
naturally  having  no  such  distinction,  and  to  abstrac- 
tions. Ex.  The  sun,  ?ie  is  setting ;  the  moon,  she  is 
rising ;  Charity,  she  is  the  child  of  heaven.  Very 
small  beings,  whatever  sex  they  may  be  of,  and  those 
whose  sex  is  not  their  distinctive  characteristic,  are 
spoken  of  as  meuter.  £x.  The  ant,  /If  is  d  patron  of 
foresight  and  prudence  ;  the  child,  //  khows  hot 
what  //  does. 

Very  few  words,  in  English,  have  terminatiohs,  or 
other  specialties  of  fonn,  indicative  of  their  gender ; 
the  following  are  examples  of  the  only  kinds,  and 
they  are  not  numerous.  Ex.  Arbiter^  Arbitress; 
Prosecutor^  Prosecutrix ;  Margrave^  Margravine ; 
hi'bear^  sJie-bearj  Man-servant^  Maid-servant,  In 
otiier  instances  different  words  are  appropriated  to 
t!ie  two  sexes,  but  without  any  peculiarity  of  termin- 
a  Ion.  Ex.  BrotJter^  Sister;  Horse,  Mare;  Kingy 
Queen. 

12.  The  only  distinction  of  Number  is  that  be- 
tween one  and  more  than  one  ;  the  ordinary  forms 
e  cpressing  the  former,  and  being  called  Singular ; 
a  id  special  forms  being  used  for  the  latter,  called 
Plural. 

Most  commoiily,  s  or  (when  it  ends  in  a  sibilant 
or  x)  es  is  added  to  the  singular.  Ex.  Swordy 
swords  ;  fishy  fishes.    Words  ending  in /or  fe  gen- 

'erally  make  their  plurab  in  ves.    Ex.  Caif^  calves; 

'  life,  lives.  But  all  words  ending  in^,  except  staff, 
sttvesy  and  several  words  in  /  or  /<f,  add  s  without 
any  change  of  letters  for  the  plural.     Ex.    Whiffy 

.  whiffs  ;  grief y  griefs  ;  fifcy  fifes.  Those  ending  in 
Oy  preceded  by  a  vowel,  add  s  only  ;  but  if  a  conso- 
nant precede  the  Oy  s  or  es  is  added.  Ex.  Catneoy  cameos; 
ratioy  ratios;  cargOy  cargoes;  volcano^  volcanoes;  por» 
tico^  porticoes;  solo,  solos.  Words  ending  \ny  after  a 
consonant  have  ies  in  the  plural.  Ex.  fiy,  files; 
history,  histories. 

A  very  few  change  the  vowel  sound  of  the  singu- 
lar. Ex.  Footy  feet ;  goose,  geese  ;  toothy  teeth  ;  womany 
wo:nen  (pronounced  wimmen).  One  adds  en  to  the 
singular— <7jp,  oocen.  One  both  changes  the  vowel 
and  adds  en — brother,  brethren. 

Besides  these,  the  following  must  be  noted  :  Child 


makes  children  in  the  pluraL  Mouse  has  micCy  and 
lousey  lice;  but  it  is  the  spelling  only  which  is  pecul- 
iar. Penny  has  two  plurab ;  whfeU  coins  are  meant, 
penniesy  but  when  money  is  spoken  oi^  pence.  In  like 
manner  diey  signifying  a  stamp  fttt  cblhing,  has  dies; 
but  when  it  means  a  cube  used  in  play,  dice.  Pea 
has  peas  andpeasey  the  latter  slghifyihg  peas  collect- 
ively, or  used  for  food.  JCine  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  plural  to  cow, 

Deery  sheep,  swine,  are  used  in  both  numbers ;  and 
(when  spoken  of  as  food)  fishy  cody  salmon,  b*c 
The  names  of  metals  are  made  plural  only  when 
employed  to  signify  some  particular  things  composed 
of  them.  Ex.  Irons,  copperSy  brdsies.  Articles  of 
trade  and  commerce  which,  in  ordinary  language, 
are  never  used  in  the  plural  form,  have  plural  forms 
in  the  market  Ex.  Cloth,  oil,  sugar,  tea,  &*c.  On 
the  other  hand,  beasty  which  has  a  regular  and  com- 
monly used  plural,  is  employed  in  the  singular  form 
alone  by  Smithfield  salesmen.  Words  signifying 
abstract  qualities  seldom  take  the  plural  form,  be- 
cause they  cannot  have  a  plural  meaning,  except 
when  used  figuratively.  Ex.  The  honors  of  the 
world;  the  decencies  of  life.  Names  of  measures, 
weights,  of  some  numbers,  and  of  terms  employed 
numerically,  are  in  some  instances  used  in  the  singu- 
lar form,  with  a  plural  meaning.  Ex.  A  ttn-pound 
note,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  an  army  of 
eighty  thousand  men,  twelve  doxen  of  wine,  three 
brace  of  dogs,  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail,  twelve  thousand 
foot  and  three  thousand  horse^  fifteen  thousand  stand 
of  arms,  a  hundred  head  of  cattle,  each  weighing 
thirty  stone. 

Alms,  means,  news,  pains,  and  richeSy  which  are 
plural  in  form,  ate  used  both  as  singulars  and  as 
plurals.  Ashesy  bellowSy  breecheSy  cates,  dregs,  gallowSy 
pincersy  scissorSy  and  tongSy  have  no  singulars,  either 
in  form  or  meaning.  The  names  of  some  sciences, 
derived  from  the  Greek  language,  are  plural  ih  form, 
but  in  meaning  singular.  Ex.  Ethics,  hydrostatics, 
mathematicsy  mechanicSy  politics.  And  S6  is  the  tcim 
morals.  Suds,  and  wages,  plural  in  fottn,  ai-e  singu- 
lar in  signification;  and  pulse  (legumbous  seeds), 
also  plural  in  form,  is  simply  collective  in  its  mean- 
ing. 

13.  Almost  all  nouns,  which  have  been  simply 
adopted  from  foreign  languages,  retain  their  original 
plurals ;  but  some  have  also  plurals  formed  in  the 
English  fashion,  and  in  k  few  ilisUmce^  Mth  It  dif* 
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ferent  meaning.    The  following  is  nearly  a  complete 

Simmlmr. 
Fiilcrum, 

fulcra. 

list  of  these  words : — 

Genhis, 

t  genii,  atrial  Mngt. 
(geniuses, /#r«Mw  o/gtnttu* 

Sii^imib^ 

/WI#1S» 

Genus, 

genera. 

Gymnasium, 

gymnasia. 

AlMuni, 

khacL 

Hiatus  (m  short). 

)iiatus  KH  loii^o. 

AcxolerkMl  Owt  QMdX 

adtotoria. 

Hippopotamus, 

^ippopoUint. 

Addendum, 

ftddftida. 

Hypothesis, 

hypotheses. 

AUuvion,  illttTftitt, 

alluTte. 

Inamorato, 

Inamorati. 

AlUwidicTO, 

Ignis-fatuus, 

ignes  fstui. 

Alumnia, 

ahunnL 

Incubus, 

incnbt 

Amanueiilll, 

I  indices,  aigghraic  tJtp0mnu* 

\  indexes,  pointer*^  tmhUs  ^cv^u ..  k 

AmphibioflK^MiMedK 

axAphibJa. 

Index, 

Amphora, 

amphors. 

Improvisatori. 

AnalTsis, 

analyses. 

Jeu-^^esprit, 

jeux-d*esprit. 

animalcnla. 

frjimina^ 

laminse. 

AntcniM, 

antcnnie. 

Larva, 

}Bmt, 

Anthropophagos  (not  used). 

anthropophagi. 

Lusus-  («  short)  naturm. 

lusus-  (w  long),  natons. 

AoUthetiB, 

antHheses. 

Lyceum, 

lycea,  lyoeums. 

Aptt, 

apices. 

Macula, 

maculje. 

Aphelion, 

aphelia. 

Madame  (not  used). 

mesdames. 

Aphto, 

aphideft. 

Magus, 

magi. 

App«ntiis(iidiacfK 

apparatus  (u  long),  appafatoses. 

Mausoleum, 

mausolea. 

Appendix, 

Medium, 

media. 

A<)TiAriam, 

aquaria,  aquariums. 

Memorandum, 

memoranda,  memorandm^ 

Amaum, 

afcana. 

MemorabUe(notusedK 

memorabilia. 

Asylum, 

a^la,  asylums. 

Menstruum, 

menstrua. 

AutomatOQ* 

automata,  automatons. 

Mephitis, 

mephites. 

Axb, 

ajcas. 

Metamorphosia, 

metamorphoasik 

Bandit, 

baadittL 

Miasma, 

miasmata. 

bases. 

Millennium, 

millennia. 

Basso-ftBevOi 

bsMi-neUevl 

Minutia  (not  used), 

mfaintiie. 

Beau, 

beaux. 

Momentum, 

momenta. 

aoovWanl, 

bonsvivana. 

Morccau, 

Aorceatil, 

Calcului, 

calculi 

Monsieur, 

mciiieofi. 

Calx, 

calces. 

Nardssus, 

narcissi. 

CAndclabruW, 

candelabra. 

Nautilus, 

nautili. 

Catachresia, 

catachreses. 

NebuU^ 

Bcbolie. 

Census  (m  ahofl), 

nnsas  (if  h)tag),  censuses. 

Nidus, 

nidi. 

Chateau, 

chateaux. 

Nimbus, 

nimbL 

Cherub, 

cherubim,  cherubs. 

Nostrum, 

noilra. 

Cheval-de-lite, 

dietaiix-dcs«4sc. 

Novushomo, 

novl  bomlDai* 

Chrysalis, 

chrysalides,  chryaallaea. 

Nucleus, 

nuclei. 

Cicerone, 

ciceroni. 

Oasis, 

rMsei. 

CUinm, 

cilta. 

Orchis, 

occhideB,ocdiiseB. 

ColOSBUS, 

colossi. 

Ovum, 

ova. 

ConTolyuhM, 

COUTOlvufi. 

Parendiesis, 

Corps, 

corps, 

Particlioo. 

paiMla. 

Crisis, 

crisca. 

Perihelion, 

perihelia. 

Criterion. 

criteria. 

Phasis, 

t>ha8el. 

Datum, 

data. 

Phenomenon, 

phenomena. 

Dcskleratom, 

desiderata. 

Polypus, 

polypL 

Dicresis, 

dicreses. 

Premium, 

premia,  prcmrama* 

Dictum, 

dicta. 

Proboscis, 

Dilettante, 

dOettintl. 

Prima  donna. 

prime  ddnh^ 

Dogma, 

dogmata,  dogmas. 

Radius. 

radU. 

Effluvium, 

effluvia. 

Ranunculus, 

EHipsis, 

eiUpses. 

Regale  (not  used), 

regalia. 

ISCD^^uSUBS* 

emphases. 

Rhombus. 

rhombi. 

Emporium, 

emporia,  emporiums. 

Sarcophagus, 

sarcophagL 

Encomium, 

encomia,  encomiusfts* 

Shvant, 

savaps. 

Bphemeris, 

ephemerides. 

scholia. 

Erratum, 

errata. 

Scoria, 

Eulogium, 

eulo^^  euloghima. 

Seraph, 

seraphim,  aesaplA 

Fascicnhn, 

fsadcuU. 

Series, 

series. 

Flambeau, 

flamt^Miiy, 

Species. 

spedes. 

Focus, 

ibci,  focuses. 

Spectrum, 

spectra. 

Foramen, 

foramina. 

specula. 

Fonmala, 

formulae,  formulas. 

Sphinx, 

f  sphinges,  kmwk  mtfMt, 
laphinxes, /«  si^rMWSfl^ 

Forum, 

fora. 

taagi,faa«uMh. 

«VMi^ 
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(  Ramens,  parit  0/Jicw0r$. 

A  stamina,  M#  toUdt  nf  tkt  kutman 

(  sUinnata,  in  t^tanj^  and  *urgny» 
\  tUgmas,  murkM  ^r«pr»mck^ 
tumalL 


■ymposia. 
lynopaes. 
OrntOeaei. 


tenntnl* 


tmuDTiri,  triumTifik 

tumuli. 

Tcrtcbne* 

Terucak 

▼irtuoMU 


^StadiuxB, 
Stamea, 

Stigma« 

Sumulufl, 

Siratua, 

Sina. 

SuccedanevB, 

SympoMum« 

Synopcia, 

SyntbeaiB, 

Tableau, 

TermioM, 

Thesis, 

TnumT^, 

Tumulus, 

Vertebra, 

Vertex, 

Virtuoso, 

Viscus, 

Vortex, 

14.  When  a  noun  is  the  subject  of  a  sentence  it 
is  said  to  be  in  the  nominative  case,  and  when  it 
immediately  follows  a  verb  or  a  preposition  it  is  said 
to  be  in  the  objective  case,  but  its  form  is  precisely 
the  same  in  both  cases.  Ex.  Nom.  The  man 
walks ;  trees  grow.  Obj.  I  pity  the  man  j  he  fells 
the  trees  J — with  the  man;  under  the  trees. 

When  one  noun,  in  either  the  singular  or  plural 
number,  is  used  along  with  another  attributively,  and 
indicating  its  possessor  or  origin,  'i  (with  an  apos- 
trophe before  it,  which  shows  that  a  vowel  sound 
has  been  dropped)  is  added  to  the  former,  except 
when  it  ends  in  a  sibilant,  when  most  frequently  only 
the  apostrophe  is  added.  Ex.  A  soldier's  life;  the  sol- 
diers' friend ;  the  jury's  verdict ;  the  judges'  sen- 
tence ;  Thomas's  horse  (r  ,ad  "  Thomases ") ;  the 
fox*  (read  *'  foxes  ")  brush  ;  "  He  that  despised  Mo- 
scs*  law,  died  ; "  "  If  ye  suffer  for  righteousness'  sake, 

happy  are  ye." 

DeclenHon  of  a  Xoun. 

SiNcuLAK.  Plural. 
N»minaiivt  Catty  \         v,„„         Vir.«« 
Odjfctive  Catty       \        K'"K'        K'"8»- 
Potsttsivt  Catt.  King's,     Kings*. 

15.  In  order  to  individualize  the  application  of 
common  nouns,  two  words  usually  designated  arti- 
cles, one  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  /^,  the  other  a 
numeral,  an  (or,  as  abbreviated  before  a  consonant 
sound,  tf),  almost  universally  precede  them.  The 
former,  which  is  called  the  definite  article,  is  used 
before  nouns  of  both  numbers.  Ex.  The  man^  the 
men  ;  the  horsey  the  horses*  The  latter  is  called  the 
indefinite  article,  and  is  used  before  nouns  in  the 
singular  number  only.  Ex.  A  man^  an  hour^  a  tree^ 
€n  enemy. 


Proper  names,  abstract  nouns,  names  of  mate* 
rials,  and  some  other  classes  of  nouns,  take  the  ar- 
ticles only  when  they  are  used  as  common  nouns 
Ex.  Solon^  Brutus^  hope^fear^  water ^  wood;  the  Solon 
of  his  country ;  he  is  a  Brutus  ;  the  hopes  andfean 
of  youth  ;  the  water's  edge  ;  the  wood  of  the  ark. 

16.  Verbs.  When  the  action  signified  by  a  verb 
takes  effect  immediately  on  any  person  or  thing  as  its 
object,  the  verb  is  called  transitive  or  active ;  but 
when  the  action  is  completely  described  by  the  verb 
itself,  or  when  the  verb  signifies  a  condition,  it  is 
called  intransitive  or  neuter.  Ex.  We  suspect  deceit, 
he  loves  truth  ;  I  walk  or  r»«,  they  sleeps  you  stand. 
Many  verbs,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  English  Diction- 
ary, are  both  active  and  neuter.  Ex.  To  abate  a  nui 
sancCy  the  storm  abated ;  to  cucount  d  man  wise,  to 
account  for  one's  conduct* 

Transitive  verbs  are  conjugated  in  tM'o  \\  ays: 
one  form,  called  active,  is  used  when  the  agent  is 
the  subject  of  the  verb.  Ex.  /  esteem  him  ;  they 
speak  both  French  and  German  ;  the  Allies  defeated 
the  Russians.  The  other  is  used  when  the  agent  is 
the  immediate  object  of  the  verb,  and  is  called  pas- 
sive. Ex.  litis  esteemed  ly  me;  both  French  and 
German  are  spoken  by  litem ;  the  Russians  were  de- 
feated by  the  Allies, 

In  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  four  moods  are  dis- 
tinguished—the indicative,  the  subjunctive,  the  im- 
perative, and  the  infinitive — and  another  class  of 
forms,  called  particii)les.  The  indicative  is  used 
when  the  speaker  asserts  something  as  actually  ex- 
isting or  acting.  Ex.  Jle  reads,  we  walked,  tliey  will 
consent,  tliou  art  punished,  I  was  exalted,  you  will  be 
confoumied.  The  subjunctive  is  used  when  some 
possible  or  probable  action  or  state  of  being  is 
spoken  of.  Ex.  "  //"  /  be  2i  father,  where  is  mine 
honor  ?"  ^^  Though  thou  detain  me,  I  will  not  eat  ;  " 
"//"  ht  were  a  prophet,  he  would  have  known  who 
touched  him  ; "  ^^Tliough  these  three  men  were  ir  it, 
they  should  deliver  neither  son  nor  daughter.** 
When  a  command  is  given,  the  imperative  is  em 
ployed.  Ex.  ''Honor  all  men.  Love  the  brother- 
hood. Fear  God.  Honor  the  king."  The  infini- 
tive mood  consists  of  the  substantive  forms,  and  the 
participles  of  the  attributive  forms,  of  the  verb  to 
which  they  belong.  The  preposition  to  is  i>  re  fixed 
to  all  infinitives,  except  those  which  follow  auxiliary 
verbs,  and  such  verbs  as  see,  hear^  etc,  in  the  active 
voice.    Ex,  "TV  err  is  hiiman ;  to  forgive,  divine*  " 
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to  have  f  raised^  to  have  been  blamed;  I  saw  him  weep^  ( 
he  was  seen  to  weepj  erring^  forgiven;  "  having  noth- 
Hig,  and  ytt possessing  all  things." 

17.  The  three  tenses  of  verbs,  or  the  times 
in  which  an  action  or  event  may  be  said  to  take 
place,  are  the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future ;  and 
in  each  of  them,  it  may  be  considered  as  indefinite- 
ly, or  imperfectly,  or  perfectly  accomplished.  Ex. 
(Indef.  pres.)  I  read^  (imperf.  pres.)  I  am  readings 
(perf.  pres.)  I  have  read;  (indef.  past)  /  ready  (im- 
perf. past)  /  was  readings  (perf.  past)  /  had  read; 
(indef.  fut)  I  shall  ready  (imperf.  fut)  I  shall  be  read- 
ingy  (perf.  fut)  /  shall  have  read.  In  the  subjunc- 
tive mood,  the  tense  forms  express  the  probability 
or  improbability  of  the  event  or  action  spoken  of. 
Ex.  (Prob.)  "What  matter  where,  ///  be  still  the 
same  ?"  ^^  Though  thou  detain  me,  I  will  not  eat." 
(Improb.)  ^^  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world 
would  love  his  own."  ^^Ifye  loved  me,  ye  would  re- 
joice." 

The  imperative  mood  admits  of  no  distinctions  of 
time,  but  only  of  the  completeness  or  incomplete- 
ness of  the  action  commanded.  Ex.  (Imperf.)  Read 
ihouy  (perf.)  Have  done  I 

In  the  infinitive  mood  the  only  tense  is  the  pres- 
ent Ex.  (Indef.  pres.)  to  ready  (imperf.  pres.)  to 
be  readingy  (perf.  pres.)  to  have  read.  And  the  par- 
ticiples admit  only  of  the  distinctions  of  complete- 
ness and  incompleness  of  the  action  spoken  of.  Ex. 
(Imperf.)  readingy  (perf.)  read. 

18.  By  means  of  a  class  of  verbs,  called  Auxiliary 
verbs,  the  capability  of  expressing  the  several  rela- 
tions of  mood,  tense,  etc.,  is  greatly  extended  and 
refined.  Those  tenses  which  are  formed  without 
the  assistance  of  auxiliaries  are  called  simple  tenses, 
and  the  others,  compound.  Ex.  We  hopey  you  feary 
they  fled;  I  am  hoping,  thou  hast  feared,  he  has  fled, 
we  shall  learn. 

The  auxiliary  verbs  of  mood  are  such  as  may  and 
cany  which  express  possibility;  musty  oughty  and  shally 
which  express  obligation;  shall  and  willy  expressing 
determination  of  will ;  mighty  couldy  and  wouldy  ex- 
pressing desire  ;  let  and  mayy  impl)dng  permission  ; 
doy  which  adds  emphasis  to  assertion,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  negatives  and  questions,  etc.,  etc.  Ex.  // 
may  besOyhe  can  do  it,  you  must  see  that  you  should 
obey^  "  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be**  we  shall  see  to 
that,  /  wiU  be  heardy  might  it  but  be  so  !  could  we  but 
htow  it,  would  he  were  here  t  let  him  do  what  he  will. 


you  may  do  as  you  please,  we  doUkewof^aScj^  iidoes 

not  signify,  do  you  see  the  meaning  ? 

The  auxiliary  verbs  of  tense  are  such  bs  be^  be 
abouty  be  goingy  beginy  dOy  havty  keep^  shally  willy  etc 
Ex.  You  are  choseny  they  were  laughing^  we  are  about 
to  depart,  we  are  going  to  learn  French,  /  did  once 
thinky  he  has  seen  too  much,  they  kept  expecting  what 
was  impossible,  he  would  dance  and  sir^  the  whole 
day  long. 

All  the  moods,  tenses,  etc.,  of  the  passive  fortns  of 
verbs  are  made  by  the  help  of  the  verb  be.  Ex,  1 
am  praised,  we  were  loifed,  they  shcUl  be  beaten,  to  be 
afflicted,  having  been  disappointed. 

19.  The  only  distinctive  personal  forms  are  those 
of  the  second  and  third  persons  singular  of  the  pres- 
ent indefinite  tense,  and  the  second  person  singular 
of  the  past  indefinite ;  all  the  other  j)ersons  in  each 
of  the  simple  tenses  are  alike.  Ex.  /  leady  thou  lead- 
est,  he  leads  (lecuUtK),  we  leady  you  leady  they  lead.  1 
ledy  thou  leddesty  he  ledy  weledy  you  led,  they  led. 

Impersonal  Verbs,  of  which  there  are  but  two 
in  our  language  (strictly  so  to  be  called),  are  found 
only  in  the  third  person  singular.  Ex.  ^^Meseems  I 
hear  her  singing  loud,"  meseemed;  ^^  methinks  lie 
breaks  it,"  "  methought  I  saw  my  late  espoused  wife." 
But  other  verbs  are  often  used  impersonally.  Ex. 
//  rained  last  night,  it  liked  him  well,  it  behoved  him 
to  do  the  same. 

20.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  English  verbs, 
including  all  that  have  been  recently  introduced, 
and  almost  all  derivatives,  are  of  the  class  called 
weak  verbs,  that  is,  they  form  their  past  indefinite 
tenses,  and  their  perfect  participles,  by  the  addition 
of  d  (or  /)  to  the  present,  or  ed  when  the  present 
ends  in  d  or  /.  Ex.  HopCy  hoped;  lighty  lighted. 
But  it  must  be  observed,  there  is  a  great  difiference 
between  our  spoken  and  our  written  language  in 
this  particular ;  the  forms  of  the  latter  having  de- 
parted widely  from  the  sounds  of  the  former.  Ex. 
Walky  walked  (pron.  walkd)\  step,  stepped  (pron. 
stept)'y  stab,  stabbed  (pron.  stabd);  bar,  barred  (pron. 
bard). 

The  remainder  form  their  past  indefinite  tenses 
and  perfect  participles  either  by  modifying  the  ver- 
bal sound,  and  adding  n  or  {en)  for  the  participle 
(being  of  the  class  called  strong  verbs)  ;  by  modify- 
ing the  vowel,  and  adding  /  for  the  participle  ;  by 
changing  the  terminal  d  into  t;  or  by  retaining  the 
present  form  for  both  the  tense  and  the  participle 
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But  the  tendency  to  uniformity  b  so  strong  that 
many  of  these  verbs  have  lost  one  or  both  of  their 
peculiar  forms,  and  others  have  two  forms  for  the 
past  indefinite  and  perfect  participle. 

21.  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  these  verbs, 
classified  mainly  by  their  present  forms,  yet  not  with- 
out regard  to  their  original  forms  in  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on. It  must  be  observed  that  the  original  forms 
of  many  of  these  verbs  are  obsolete,  or  preserved  in 
provincial  usage  only  (and  such  forms  are  enclosed 
in  parentheses)  ;  and  that  sometimes  the  past  tense 
is  used  for  the  participle,  and  sometimes  the  termi- 
nal n  or  en  has  been  dropped. 

First  Division.  Verbs  which  change  their  vowel 
sounds,  and  form  their  perfect  participles  by  adding 
£n  or  «,  or  strong  verbs. 

tst  Clots,  Vowels  e  and  a,  becoming  e,  a,  or  «. 


Prexttt  IndifimU       Past  IndtfanH 
Tmse.  Tense. 

Shape  (8hope)riiaped 

Shave  thayed 

Suvc  ttoye 

Ttle  took 

Stand 
Wax 


(woz,  wez)  waxed 


Perfect  PartkipU* 
shapen,  shaped 
■haren,  ihaved 

taken 

ftood 
(waxen) 


%d  Class.    Vowel  »,  becoming  tf ,  o^  u,  or  ^i^ 


P  resent  Indef.  Tense.   Past  Indef.  Tense. 

Perfect  ParOcipk. 

Delve 

(dolve,dall)ddved 

delved 

G^t 

got  (gat) 

(gotten)  got 

Help 

(holp,balp)  helped 

(holpcn)  helped 

Melt 

(molt)  melted  • 

molten,  melted 

Sweat 

1  (Bwote,  swat)  sweat, 
(sweated 

(^weaten)  sweated 

SwcU 

(swoU)  swelled 

swolleo,  sweUed 

Yell 

(yoll)  yelled 

yeUed 

Burst 

(brast)  burst 

(borsten)  burst 

Beat 

beat 

beaten,  beat 

Bat 

eat,  ate 

eaten,  eat 

Bear  {bring  forth} 

bore  (bare) 

bom 

Bear  {carry) 

bore  (bare) 

borne 

Break 

broke  (brake) 

broken,  broke 

Cleave  {adktre) 

(clave)  cleaved 

cleaved 

aejivelsflit) 

(clove,  clave)  cleft 

Creep 

(crope)  crept 

crept 

(Falde)  fold 

folded 

(folden)  folded 

Freeze 

froxe 

frozen 

Heave 

(toofe)  heaved 

(hoven)  heaved 

(Oueath) 

quoch 

Lead 

(k>de,lad)led 

led 

L<ap 

(tope)  leapt,  leaped 

leapt,  leaped 

Svcthe 

(poch)  so^,  seethed 

sodden 

Shear 

(shore)  sheared 

shorn 

Speak 

■poke  (spake) 

spoken 

Sieai 

itole  (stale) 

stolen 

Swear 

fWore(sware) 

sworn 

Tear 

tore  (tare) 

torn 

Tread 

tiode,  trod,  (trade) 

trodden,  trod 

Wear 

wore  (ware) 

Weave 

wove 

Weep 

(wope)wept 

wept 

Wreak 

(wroke)  wreaked 

(wroken)  wreaked 

Wreathe 

wreathed 

Yield 

(yokle)  yieklcd 

yielded 

(Be) 

been 

See 

seen 

Awake,  waks 

awoke 

awaked 

Bake 

(boke)  baked 

(baken)  baked 

Forsake 

ionook 

forsaken 

Gtave 

(grove)  graved 

Ude 

(lode)  laded 

laden,  loadeo 

fihaka 

ibook,shaked 

Begin 

aing 

Dig 

Drink 

Fling 

Hang(hinfl!) 

Ring 

Run  (rin) 

Shrink 

Sing 

Sink 

SUng 

Slink 

Spin 

Spring 

Stick 

Sting 

Stink 

String 

Swim 

Swing 

Swink 

Win 

Wring 

Bid 
Give 

Sit 
SUt 
Spit 

Betide 
Hide 
Light 
Slide 

Abide,  bide 

Arise,  rise 

Bite 

Chide 

Climb 

Dive 

Drive 

Glide 

Hight 

Lie 

Ride 

Rive 

Shrive 

Smite 

Stride 

Strive 

Thrive 

Write 

Writhe 

Shine 
Wit(whe) 

Strike 

Bind 
Fight 


began  (begon)  begiqi 

clung  (dong)  dung 

dug,  digged  dug,  digged 

drank  (drunk,  dronk)    drunken,  dnnk 

flung  (flang,  flong)         flung 

hung,  hanged  hung,  hanged 

rang,  rung  (ronj^  rung 

ran  nin 

shrank,  shrunk  (shronk)slmmken,  shnuA 

sang,  sung  (song)  sung 

sank,  sank  (sonk)  funken,  sonk 

(slang)  slung  (slong)      slung 

(ibnk)  slunk  (skmk)      flunk 

4q>an)  spun  (spon)         spun 

sprang,  sprung  Oqvoog)  sprung 

stuck  (stoke)  ttuck 

(stang)  stnng  (stoog)     stung 

stank,  stank  (stonk)      stunk 

(Strang)  strung  strung 

twam,  swum  ^wom)    sworn 

(jiwang)  swung  (swong)  pwunff 

(swank,  swonk)  swink  (swoiuc)  swlnkt 

(wan)  won  won 

wrong,  yrringed  wrung 


bade  (bode),  Md 

bidden,  bid 

gave  (gove) 

given 

■ate 

sitten,sate 

(dat)sUt,slitted 

slitten,sUt,sUtted 

spat,  spit: 

Spitten,  spit,  spat 

betid 

betid 

hid 

hidden,  hid 

Ht,  lighted 

Ut,  lifted 

slid 

slidden,sUd 

abode 

abode 

arose  (aris) 

arisen 

(bote,  bat)  bit 

bitten,bU 

Cchode)chid 

chklden,chkl 

(domb,  damb)  dimbed  climbed 

(dove)  dived 

dived 

driven 

(glode,glid)gUded 

glided 

(hote,hete) 

lay 

l|eA,bdo 

rode,  rid 

ridden,  rid 

(rove)  rived 

riven 

(shrove)  shrived 

shiiveo 

smote  (smate),  smlt 

smitten^  smft 

strode,  strid 

stridden 

striven 

throve,  thrived 

thriven 

wrote  (wrate)  writ 

writhed 

writhen,  writhed 

shone,  sbined 

shone,  shined 

(wote)wot 

(ptroke)  struck 

stricken,  strvck 

bound  (hood) 

boonden,  ^'^'rd 

fougbt 

f6agfaten,fbugki 
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«S 


I'reteHt  IndifimU 


Past  IndefiniU 


Find 

Grind 

Wind 


Dfsw 
FkU 
Saw 
Wash 

Blow 

Crow 

Flf 

Grow 

Hew 

Hold 

Know 

Mow 

Show 

Snow 

Sow 

Strow, 

Throw 


(fand,  fond)  found 


Ferfict  ParticipU, 

found 
ground 
wound  (wood),  winded  wound 

3^  Gass,    Vowel  o^  becoming  e  in  past  tense. 


drew 


drawn 


(werii) 
blew 


sawn,  tawed 
wasben,  waahad 


flown 


(■tww) 


LetOatc) 
SUy 


bewed 

had 

knew 

(mew)  mowed 

(■hew)aliowod 

(anew)  snowed 

(sew)  sowed 

sirewedf  stivwed 

threw 

let 


hewUf  hewed 
holden,hdd 


mown,  mowed 
shown,  showed 
snowed 


strewn,  strown, 
thrown 


Choose 

Go 

Lose 

Shoot 

Do 


Cbae 


(logbe,  leugh)  taugfaed  kuigfaed 

j^h  Class.    Vowel  o^  sbortened. 
chose  (chase)  chosen 

gone 
loat  Ooni)  lost 

shot  shotten,  shot 

did  done 

Ith  doss. 


^<ite,  that  the  pafticiple^«MMi"  seems  to  have  been  formed  analogs 
icaUy  after  "  drawn  \ "  also,  that  the  word  did  is  a  contracted  form ; 
and  the  TOwel  /  does  not  represent  the  #  of  the  present,  but  is  the  short 
Towel  sound  of  a  reduplication  of  the  4/.    It  is  the  only  instance  hi  our 

'OMgUZgt- 

aa.  StcoMd  DivitUm.  Verbs  which  change  their  vowel  sotmd,  but 
form  their  perfect  participles  in  dori:  and  are  therefore  weak  verbs. 


1st  Class.    Vowels  shortened. 

Breed 

bled 
bred 

bled 
bred 

Feed 

fed 

fed 

Meet 

met 

met 

Read 

read 

read 

Speed 

sped 

sped 

Bereave,  reavs 

bereft,  bereaved 

bereft,  bereaved 

•Oepe) 

y-dept 

Deal 

dealt 

dealt 

Deem 

fdempt)  deemed 

deemed 

Dream 

dreamt,  dreamed 

dreamt,  dreamed 

KssI 

iBit 

fdt 

Flee 

fled 

fled 

Heat 

beard 

heard 

Keep 

k^ 

kept 

Kned 

knelt,  kneeled 

knelt,  kneeled 

Lean 

leant,  leaned 

leant,  leaned 

Mesa 

lacunt 

aoeant 

Sleep 

rfept 

slept 

Svesp 

swept 

swept 

»•• 

shod 

shod 

2d  doss.    Vowels,  fl, /,  ^,  and  <>,  changed  into^Mf^Mi. 


Present  Indefinite 
Tense, 

Sefl 
Ten 


Past  Indefinite 
Tense. 


Perfect  Participle,^ 
sold  sold  " 

told  loid 

caught,  catched  caught,  catcned 

(raught)  reached  (raught)  reached 
(straught,    streigbt)  stretched 

stretched 

taught  taught 

distracted  (distraught)  distracicd 

freighted  fraught,  freighted 


Catch 
Reach 
Stretch 

Teach 

Distract 

Freight 

Shan 
Win 

May 

Pfitfyh 

Bring 

Buy 

Own 

Seek 

Think 

Work 

A^<^,thatthe^hi**,f^As^/'*  isthe<^partkdpialpreiz,of  Wlikhonly 
one  other  instance  remains  in  occasional  use  in  our  language,  ^y^ladV 

Note,  also,  that  both  *'  duiraugkt **  and  ^^ /raught**  are  formei^  ^rooi 
words  derived  from  other  languages. 


shoukl 

would  (woU) 

(mought)  might 

besought 

besought 

brought 

brought 

bought 

bought 

ought,  owed 

owed 

sought 

sought 

thought 

thought 

wrought,  worked 

wrought,  woffked 

23. 

Third  Division.     Contracted  Weak  F*rhs. 

Have 

had 

had 

Make 

f«a<l<» 

made 

Lay 

laid 

bOd 

Pay 

paid 

paid 

Say 

said 

said 

Dwen 

dwdt,  dwelled 

dwelt,  dwelled 

Pen 

penned 

pent,  penned 

Spffl 

spnt,q>nkd 

spUt.  npiUcd 

(Wis) 

(wist) 

Bend 

bent,  bended 

beiiu  bended 

BuUd 

buUt,  bunded 

built.  UuUciea 

Gild 

gat,gaded 

gUt,  glided 

Ghd 

girt,  girded 

gtn,  gimeo 

Lend 

lent 

lent 

Send 

rent 
sent 

rent 
seal 

Shefld 

shent 

shem 

Spend 

spent 

^>OPI 

(Wend) 

went 

Cast 

csst 

MM 

Cost 

cost 

com 

Cut 

cot 

cat 

Hit 

Ut 

hit 

Hurt 

hurt 

ban 

Knit 

knit,  kiiitttf^' 

Lift 

lift,  lifted 

Uft,Uli)ed 

Put 

put 

pot 

Quit 

quit,  quitted 

quit,  quittet^ 

Rid 

rid 

rid 

Roast 

rossted 

toast,  roasttc 

Set 

set 

set 

Shed 

shed 

shed 

Shred 

shred 

shred 

Shut 

shut 

shut 

SpUt 

spUt,splitted 

Spread 

spread 

Vread 

Thrust 

thrust 

thrust 

Wst 

Wet,  wetted 

wet,wellid 
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34.  DefecHvi  Verbs, 

Present  Indefinite  Past  Indefinite 

Tense.  Tense.               Perfect  Participle. 

Am  was  been 

Clothe         ^  Clad,  doched  (y-dad)  doched 

Go  went  gone 

In  the  first  of  these,  each  part  belongs  to  a  differ- 
ent verb;  in  the  second,  ^^ clad*'  and  ^^y-clad** 
are  derived  from  some  word  not  greatly  unlike 
"  clothe;  '*  and  both  forms  in  this  kind  have  appeared 
in  the  preceding  lists. 


25.  Irregular  Verbs. 

Can 

could 

Oare^dunt 

durat 

It  is  the  introduction  of  the  /  into  ^^ could*'  which 
makes  the  former  of  these  irregular.  The  other 
appears  to  have  adopted  its  onginal  past  tense 
as  an  additional  form  for  the  present ;  when  used 
transitively,  in  the  meaning  of  **  to  challenge  or  pro- 
voke," its  past  tense  and  perfect  participles  are 
''daredr 

26.   Ccnjuiation  of  Auxiliary  Verbs. 
I.  To  Ba. 

Indicative  Mood.     Present  Indefinite  Tense. 
Sint'    X-  I  am,  a.  Thou  art,  3.  He  ia, 

Plur.    X.  We  are,  a.  Vou  are,  3.  They  are. 

Past  Indefinite  Tense. 
Sin^.    X.  I  waa,  a.  Thou  wast,  3.  He  waa, 

^tur,   X.  Wc  were,        a.  You  were,  3.  They  were. 

Subjunctive  Mood,     Form  implying  probability. 
Sing,  and plur,    (If)  I,  thou,  he,  we,  you,  they  be. 

Porm  implying  improbabiH/y. 

Sing  lid  plur.    (If)  I  wcrt ;  thou  wert ;  he,  we,  you,  they 

were. 

Imperative  Mood, 
Sing.    Be  thou.  Plmr,    Be  ye. 

Infinitive  Mood.     Present  Indefinite  Tense. 
To  be. 

Participles., 
Imperfect,     Being.  Perfect,     Been. 

a.  ToHavb. 

Indicative  Mood,     Present  IndefiniU  Tense. 
Sing,    X,  I  have,  a.  Thou  hast,  3.  He  hath  or  ba% 

Plur.    x.  We  have,       a.  You  have,  3.  They  have. 

Past  IndefiniU  Tense, 
Sing.    X,  1  had,  a.  Thou  hadst,  3.  He  had, 

Plur.    X.  We  had,         a.  You  had,  3.  They  had. 

Subjunctive  Mood,    Probable  form, 
^ng.  Uidplur,    (If)  I,  thou,  he,  we,  you,  they  have. 

Improbable  form, 
Sisig,  mndplur.  (If)  I  had ;  thou  hadst ;  he,  we,  you,  they  had. 


Infinitive  Mood,    Present  Indefinite  Teme, 
To  have. 

Participles. 
Imperfect,     Having.  Perfect,    Had. 

3.  To  Do. 
Indicative  Mood,     Present  Indefinite  Tense. 
Sinr.    z.  I  do,  a.  Thou  doat,  3>  He  doth  or  doei^ 

Plur,    I.  We  do,  a.  You  do,  3>  They  do. 

Past  Indefinite  Tense. 
Sing,    z.  I  did,  a.  Thoudiddeatordidit,  3.  He  did, 

Piur.    I.  Wedid,  a.  You  did,  3.  They  did. 

Subjunctive  Mood.     Probable  form. 
Sing  and  plur.    (If)  I,  thou,  he,  we,  you,  they  do. 

Improbable  form. 
Sing,  asxdplitr.  (If)  I  did  ;  thou  didst ;  he,  we,  you,  they  did 

Infinitive  Mood.     Present  Indefinite, 
To  do 

Participles, 
Imperfect,     Doing.  Perfect,    Done. 

In  the  auxiliaries,  may^  can^  shctll^  willy  the  only 
change  of  form  is  in  the  second  person  singular, 
which  are  maycst^  mightcst,  canst^  cotildst ;  shalty 
shouldst ;  wilt^  wouldst ;  in  the  present  and  past 
tenses  respectively.  Let  and  must  have  no  inflexions, 
and  ought  (which  admits  of  no  distinction  of  time) 
has  aughtest  in  the  second  person  singular. 

Perfect    Tense. 

Singular.  Plurmt, 

1  mi{^ht,  could,  would,  or  should  We  mifrht,  could,  would,  or  should 

be.  be, 

Thou  mightst,couIdst,  wouldst,^  Yc^  you  might,  could,  would,  ot 

shouldst  be.  should  be. 

He  might,  could,  would,  or  should  They  might,  could,  would,  «r should 


be. 


be. 


Pluperfect, 

I  might,  could,  would,  ^ahould  We  might,  could,  would,  #r should 

have  been,  have  been. 

Thou  mightst,  couldst.  wouldst,  or  Yt  or  you  might,  could,  would,  or 

shouldst  have  been,  should  have  been. 

He  might,  could  would, ^should  They    might,   could,   would,    or 

have  been.  should  have  been. 

Perfect  Tense, 

Singular,  Plurat. 

I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  We    night,    could,    would,  «r 

have,  should  have. 

Thou  mightst,  couldst,  wouldst  Ye  or  you  might,  could,  wonl^ 

or  shouldst  have,  or  should  have. 

He    might,    could,    would,    or  They    might,    could,  would,  09 

ahould  have.  should  have. 

Pluperfect, 

I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  We  might,  could,  would. ^SlioUia 

have  had,  have  had, 

Thou  migfatst,  couldst,  wouldst.  Ye  #r  you  might,  could,  would,  «^ 

or  shouldst  have  had,  should  have  bad. 

He  might,  could,  would,  arahould  They   might,  could,  would,  99 

have  bad.  tbould  bava  bad. 
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iNDEFmm. 


2S1 
I 


z.  I  see, 

a.  Thouseest, 

3.  He  aeeth,  or  sees. 

z.  I  saw, 

a.  Thou  sawest, 

3.  He  saw. 

z.  I  shall  see, 

a.  Thou  shall  see, 

3.  He  shall  see. 


Plur. 
We  see. 
You  see. 
They  see. 

We  saw. 
You  saw. 
They  saw. 

We  shall  see. 
You  shall  see. 
They  shall  see. 

We  sec. 
You  see. 
They  see. 


(If)  I  saw.  We  saw, 

(If)  Thou  sawest.  You  saw, 
.T^  « They  saw. 


\{y  (If)  He  saw. 


9mp«rtitive.    See  thou.  See  yon. 

Hfinitivt  Fruml,      To  tM. 


S7*  Conjugation  of  the  Verb,  To  Sie. 

ACTIVE  FORMS. 

Imperfect. 

I  am  seeing.  We  are  seeing. 

Thou  art  seeing.  You  are  seeing, 

Ueisseeing.  They  are  seeing. . 


We  were  seeing. 
You  were  seeing. 
They  were  seeing. 

We  shall  be  seeing, 
You  shall  be  seeing. 
They  shall  be  seeing. 

We  be  seeing. 
You  be  seeing. 
They  be  seeing. 


Iwas  seeing 
Thou  wast  seeing. 
He  was  seeing. 

I  shall  be  seeing. 
Thou  Shalt  be  seeing, 
He  shall  be  seeing. 

(If)  I  be  seeing, 
(If)  Tbou  be  seeing, 
(^)  He  be  seeing. 

Gf)  I  were  seeing.  We  were  seeing, 
(If)  Tbou  wert  seeing,  You  were  seeing, 
(If)  He  were  seeing.    .  They  were  seeing. 

Be  thoo  seeing.  Be  ye  seeing. 

To  be  seeing. 
Seewg. 


Perfect. 

Siti£.  Plmr, 

I  have  seen.  We  have  seea. 

Thou  hast  seen.  You  have  seen, 

He  has  seen.  They  have 


Ihad  seen. 
Thou  badstseen. 
He  had  seen. 

I  shall  have  seen. 
Thou  Shalt  have  seei 
He  shall  have  seen. 


We  had  seen. 
You  had  seen. 
They  had 


We  shall  have . 
You  shall  have . 
They  shaU  have 


(If)  I  have  seen.  We  have  seen, 

(If)  Thou  have  seen.  You  have  seen, 

(If)  He  have  seen.  They  have  seen. 

(If)  I  bad  seen.  We  bad  seen, 

(If)  Thou  hadst  seen.  You  had  seen, 

(If)  He  had  seen.  They  had  seen 


To  have 
Socm 


PASSIVE  FORMS. 


I 

Injinitiv*  T 
Partici^ig. 


Ikdefinttb. 


t.  T  am  seen, 
a.  Thou  art  seen, 
3.  He  is  seen. 


<(i.  I 


Sinr. 


was  seen. 
Thou  wast  seen, 
3.  He  was  seen. 

I  shall  be  seen. 
Thou  shalt  be  see 
3.  He  suall  be  seen. 


"?  ( 1.  (Tf^  T  be  seen, 

I.  (ir  -     • 


lU)  Thou  be  seen, 
(If)  Hebe  t-^^ 


(If)  T  were  seen, 
(If>  Thou  wen  seen, 
(If)  He  were  i 


Be  thou  teen. 


Plmr. 

We  are  seen. 
You  are  seen. 
They  are  seen. 

We  were  seen. 
You  were  seen, 
Theyi 


To  be  seen. 
Bemgseen. 


We  shall  be  seen. 
You  nhall  be  seen. 
They  shall  be  a 


We  be  seen. 
You  be  «een, 
They  be 


We  were  seen. 
You  were  seen. 
They  were  seca* 

Be  ye 


Perfect. 


I  have  been  seen. 
Thou  hast  been  seen. 
He  has  been  seen. 

I  had  been  seen. 
Thou  hadst  been  seen. 
He  had  been  seen. 

I  shall  have  been  seen, 
Thou  shalt  have  been  seen. 
He  shall  have  been  seen. 

(If)  I  have  been  seen, 
(It)  Thou  have  been  seen, 
(If)  He  have  been  seen. 


(If)  I  had  been  seen, 
(If)  Thou  hadst  been 
(10  He  had  been  seen. 


Plur, 
We  have  be»  seen. 
You  have  teen  seen. 
They  have  been  1 


We  had  been  seen. 
You  had  been  seen. 
They  had  bees  seen. 

We  shall  have  been  seen. 
You  shall  have  been  seen. 
They  shall  have  been  sees 

We  have  been  seen. 
You  have  been  seen. 
They  have  been 


We  had  been  seen. 
You  bad  been  seen. 
They  had  been  aeett. 


To  have  been  seen. 
Having  been  seen. 


Nate.  That  by  means  of  the  various  auxiliaries  a 
great  number  of  additional  tenses,  in  all  the  moods, 
might  be  formed 

Note  also,  that  in  the  passive,  the  imperfect  tenses 
cannot  be  formed  except  for  a  few  verbs,  and  then 
only  in  the  past  and  present,  and  in  two  ways — ''  the 
house  is  building^**  or  **the  house  is  being  built/*  **the 
books  were  printing^**  or  **  were  being  printed,**  For- 
merly the  first  of  fbese  fonns  was  different  Ex. 
The  ark  was  et^epeuring. 

aS.  Adjectives.— There  are  no  changes  of  forms 
■I  the  adjectives,  to  show  their  relations  to  the 
Boons  they  qualify,  as  to  gender,  number  or  case. 
■&  Kwisomm^^idumitii  9^UMwim^9kUMwowiom^ 


a  tail  tree;  they  saw  the  powerful  kin^s  golden 
crown;  he  defeated  three  great  emperors*  vast  armies. 
But  the  degree  of  intensity  in  which  any  quality  is 
regarded  as  characterizing  one  or  more  persons  or 
things,  when  compared  with  others,  is  expressed  by 
the  addition  of  er  (or  r)  and  est  (or  st)  to  the  simple 
(or  positive)  form  of  the  adjective; — the  former 
(called  the  comparative  degree)  being  employed 
where  only  two  subjects  are  compared,  the  latter 
(named  the  superlative)  when  a  subject  is  compared 
with  more  than  one  other  in  respect  of  the  same 
quality.  Ex.  This  tree  is  taller  than  that,  but  the 
next  is  the  tallest  of  the  three,  and  those  trees  are 
the  tallest  in  the  wood ;  this  man  is  wiser  than  those 
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and  those  men  are  the  ivisest  in  oiir  country  ;  pla- 
tinum is  the  heaviest  metal,  or  platinum  is  heavier 
ahan  any  other  metal. 

\  Instead  of  using  these  inflexions,  with  adjectives 
of  more  than  one  syllable,  the  comparative  is  fre- 
quently formed  by  prefixing  tnore^  and  the  superla- 
♦tive  by  prefixing  most,  to  the  simple  form.  Ex,  A 
tMere prudent  man,  the  most  prudent  conduct ;  nwre 
seasonable  weather,  most  unseasonable  importunities. 
jj  29.  Some  adjectives  are  defective,  or  have  com- 
paratives and  superlatives  formed  from  other  words ; 
and  some  do  not  form  them  according  to  the  common 
rule.  The  following  are  the  principal  adjectives  to 
^diich  these  remarks  apply:— 


Had 

worse  (worser) 

worst 

]'ar 

farther 

farthest 

Fore 

further 

furthest,  first 

Good 

better 

best 

Late 

later,  latter 

latest,  last 

Little 

less,  lesser 

least 

Much,  many 

nore 

most 

Near, 

nigh 

nearer,  nigher 

nearest,  next 

Old 

older,  elder 

oldest,  eldest 

Another  class  of  adjectives  differ  from  the  com- 
mon rule  in  having  a  positive  signification  with  the 
comparative  form  (as  is  the  case  with  the  compara- 
tives, superior^  inferior^  exterior^  and  interior^  bor- 
rowed from  the  Latin),  and  only  a  superlative  degree 
of  comparison  beside.  Ex.  Former^  foremost; 
hinder^  hiiidmost^  and  hindermost;  hither ^  hithermost; 
inner^  inmost^  and  innermost;  nether^  nethermost; 
outer^  outmost^  and  outermost;  under^  undermost; 
upper y  upmost^  and  uppermost;  utter ^  utmost^  and  «/- 
termost.  The  following  superlatives  also  occur: 
midmost  for  midst ^  nothernmost  and  southernmost. 

Different  degrees  of  intensity  are  also  more  gener^ 
ally  expressed  by  the  use  of  some  adverbs.  Ex. 
Too  hot^  very  cold^  exceedingly  angry.  ^^Less "  and 
•VSftw/"  are  employed  when  the  comparison  regards 
lower  degrees  of  intensity.  Ex.  Less  scrupulous^ 
hist  scrupulous. 

30.  Numerals. — ^When  the  cardinal  numerals  are 
employed  to  signify  abstract  numbers,  they  are 
nouns.  Ex.  Four  and  three  are  seven^  two  and  one 
are  three.  But  when  used  to  express  concrete  quanti- 
ties they  are  adjectives.  Ex.  Four  horses,  ten  men, 
a  hundred  pounds. 

The  ordinal  numerals  (which  signify  rosition  in  a 
•erics)  are  most  frequently  adjectives.    Ex.  The 


first  man,  the  tenth  sheep,  the  thirtieih  day.  Biu 
they  are  sometimes  used  objectively,  and  then  are 
adverbs.  Ex.  He  stands  first,  I  am  tenth  on  the 
list  There  are  also  the  regularly  formed  adverbial 
ordinal  numerals,  firstly,  secondly,  thirdly,  &*e. 

Fractional  numerals  are  the  same  as  ordinals,  but 
they  are  uouns,  and  are  so  because  they  are 
abbreWations.  Ex.  One-third  ( for  "  one  third  part ") 
three-/wr/Ax  (for  "  thxtt  fourth  parts  "),  iovLi-fifths, 
tv^O'tenths  of  an  inch.  In  this  series  first  is  omitted, 
half  is  used  for  second,  and  quarter  is  Q^XAd  substi- 
tuted ioT  fourtli. 

Beside  these  there  are  the  reiterative  nu  lerala, 
once,  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  &*c.;  the  mu.uplica- 
tives,  single,  double  or  two-fold,  triple  or  tliree-fotd^ 
quadruple  or  four-fold^  6rc.; — the  distributives, 
si;^ly  or  one  by  one,  two  by  two,  dr*c.;  and  other 
classes. 

The  words  neither,  either,  other,  both,  next,  agcUn, 
tlien,  and  some  others,  which  are  also  called  pronouns, 
are  frequently  employed  as  numerals,  to  signify  not 
one,  one,  second^  two,  secondly,  ^c. 

Indeterminate  numerals  express  number  and  quan« 
tity,  but  not  definitely.  They  are  such  words  as: 
more,  some,  none,  feiv,  many,  several,  much,  all,  &*c. 

31.  Pronouns. — ^Those  which  are  used  as  nouns 
only,  are  the  personal  pronouns,  /,  thou,  he,  she,  it, 
and  their  plurals.     They  are  thus  declined. 


First  Person.         Skcond  PERSOir. 

Sing. 

Plur.         Sing. 

Plur. 

Nominative  Coit^    I 

we           thou 

you,  ye 

Objective  Cuse^        me 

us            Uiee 

you,  ye 

Ponttsivt  Cas^i       my,  mine 

our,oun  thy,  thine 

yottr,yo«» 

Third  Person. 

Sing, 

Plur. 

Maic. 

Fern,     Ncut. 

AU  gendertm 

Nifminativt  Cmu^    be 

she          it 

they 

OkJKtivt  Case^        him 

her          it 

Uiem 

Posseuiv*  Catt^        hia 

her,  hers  its 

their,  thdn. 

The  possessive  cases  of  these  pronouns  are  some* 
times  spoken  of  as  a  class  by  themselves,  and  called 
possessive  (adjective)  pronouns.  In  the  first  and 
second  persons,  the  possessive  cases,  and  in  the  third 
person,  the  objective  cases,  with  self  or  selves  d&xtA, 
constitute  the  reflective  pronouns.  Ex.  Know  tky^ 
self,  he  loves  himself,  they  were  ashamed  of  them" 
selves.  And  these  and  the  possessives  are  rendered 
emphatic  by  the  insertion  of  oTvn.  Ex.  **  I  scarcely 
coveted  what  was  my  own  /*  **  Thou  owest  unto  mo 
even  thine  own  self  J* 
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32.  The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  this  ^oai^that^ 
with  the  plurals  thes€  and  those;  such,  the  same,  yon 
2XA  yonder,  here,  there,  hence,  thence,  then,  &*c.,  most  of 
which  are  adverbs.  Ex.  "  This  same  shall  comfort 
us,'*  "  after  this  or  thai  determinate  manner,"  "  it 
makes  a  greater  show  in  these  months  than  in  those,** 
^such  are  the  cold  Riphean  race,  an4  such  the  savage 
Scythian,"  "  darkness  there  might  well  seem  twilight 
here,**  "  now  shaves  wit^i  level  wing*  the  deep,  then 
soarst"  "  useless  and  thence  ridiculous,"  ^^yon  flower- 
ing arbors,  yonder  alleys  green.**  The,  commonly 
called  the  definite  article,  is  properly  a  demon- 
strative pronoun. 

Pronoun^  used  in  questions,  called  interrogative, 
and  those  used  in  subjective  and  adjective  acces- 
sory sentences,  called  relative,  are  who  (in  the  ob- 
jective whom,  an4  the  possessive  whose,  in  both 
numbers),  which  (occasionally  with  a  possessive  case, 
whose)  what,  where,  whither,  whence,  when,  how; 
some  of  them  being  ^verbs.  Ex.  Who  art  thou  ? 
Which  is  it  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  '*  Whose  dog  are 
you?"  *^Whom  dost  thou  serve?"  Whence  come 
you?  ** Whither  goest  thou?"  *^£tow  can  these 
things  be  ?  "  *'  The  son  of  Duncan,  from  whom  the 
tyrant  holds  the  due  of  birth,  lives  in  the  English 
court"  "  The  handsel  or  earnest  of  that  which  is  to 
come."  "  See  what  natures  accompany  the  several 
colors."  "  In  Lydia  bom,  where  plenteous  harvests 
the  fat  fields  adorn."  "  Grateful  t'acknowledge  whence 
his  good  descends."  "  I  strayed  I  knew  not  whither** 
Note,  that  the  relative  pronoun  what  is  in  significa- 
tion equivalent  to  the,  that,  or  those  which, 

33.  Whoever,  whosoever  (and  whomsoever,  whose^ 
soever)  whichever,  whichsoever,  whatever,  whatsoever, 
wherever,  whencesoever,  however,  herein,  therein, 
therefore,  wherefore,  whereof,  wherects,  &*c.,  are 
compounded  or  contracted  pronouns  and  pronomi- 
nal phrases.  Ex.  "  I.  will  follow  thee  whithersoever 
thou  goest."  "  I  think  myself  beholden,  whoever  shows 
me  my  mistakes."  "  Whomsoever  else  they  visit,  with 
the  diligent  only  do  they  stay."  "  In  whatsoever  shaipe 
he  lurk,  I'll  know."  "  Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my 
whereabout**  "You  do  take  the  means  whereby  I 
live."  "  Herein  is  a  wonderful  thing."  ^^Howbeit,  this 
wisdom  saved  them  not." 

In  addition  to  these  various  classes  of  pronouns, 
there  are  some  which  are  called  indefinite,  such  as 
mie,  ctught,  naught,  (sometimes  spelt  ought,  nought), 
muh^  every,  either,  neither,  any,  other  (which  has  a 


plural  when  used  as  a  noun,  but  not  when  used  at- 
tributively), they  (when  used  to  signify  **  people  in 
general "),  &fc.  Ex.  "  One  may  be  little  the  wiser  ' 
for  reading,"  "  for  aught  that  I  can  understand,"  "  it  I 
cometh  to  naught"  "are  there  j«y  with  you  ?"  "the 
virtue  and  force  of  every  of  these  three  is  shrewdly 
allayed,"  *U/iey  say  that  he  has  died  immensely  rich." 

34.  Adverbs. — These  words  do  not  admit  of  inflex- 
ion, and  of  them  some  are  found  only  in  the  adverbial 
form,  others  are  used  as  prepositions  or  conjunctions 
also  ;  some  are  pronouns  or  adjectives  ;  and  many 
are  derived  from  adjectives  and  even  from  substan- 
tives. 

They  are  employed  to  express  the  relations  of 
place — as  here,  there,  where^  hither,  thither,  whither^ 
Jience,  thence,  whence,  above,  below,  before,  behind,  in, 
out,  off,  on,  near,  afar^  backwards,  forwards ^  aside, 
&*€,, — of  time,  as,  t/ien,  w/ien,  iww,  after,  before,  still, 
soon,  already,  lately,  daily, hither to.&'c, — of  manner,  as 
/low,  thus,  so,  as,  otJterwise,  well,  fluently,  kindly,  blind- 
ly, lovingly,  bravely,  brightly,  ^Cy—of  mood,  as  yes, 
no,  not,  if, perhaps, probably, possibly^  Uhely,  really,  &*c., 
— of  degree  or  intensity,  as  frequently,  seldom,  often, 
again,  very,  quite,  even,  nearly,  only,  too,  almost,  mtuK, 
rather,  once,  twice,  thrice,  Cd*c., — of  causality,  as  where 
fore,  therefore,  /urwever,  nevertheless,  ^c» 

Some  of  those  of  manner,  degree,  and  mood,  ad- 
mit of  degrees  of  comparison,  which  they  form  after 
the  manner  of  adjectives.  Ex.  Soon,  sooner,  soonest, 
bravely,  more  bravely,  most  bravely, 

35.  Prepositions. — These  also  are  umnflected 
words,  and  besides  the  prepositions,  properly  so- 
called,  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  participles,  and  ad- 
verbs, and  even  combinations  of  words,  are  employed 
as  prepositions.  Almost  all  the  real  prepositions  ad- 
mit of  being  used  to  express  every  variety  of  rela- 
tion between  the  predicate  and  its  objects,  and  be- 
tween a  subject  and  its  attributes  ;  but  originally 
they  all  expressed  the  relation  of  place  alone. 

The  prepositions,  properly  so  called,  and  othei 
words  used  for  prepositions,  are  such  as  above,  about, 
across,  after,  agciiist,  along,  among,  at,  before,  behind, 
beside,  between,  beyond,  by^  concerning,  down,  during, 
from,  in,  into,  of^  off,  on,  over^  save,  since,  through,  till^ 
to,  towards,  up,  upon,  with,  &fc. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  combinations  of 
words  used  as  prepositions  : — because  of,  by  means  of ^ 
on  ctccount  of  in  behalf  of,  instead  of,  accorcSng  to,  ad' 
jc^ent  to,  contrary  to,  with  respect  to^  6^ 
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Verbs  frequently  have  prepositions  as  affixes,  to 
modify  their  signification  ;  and  sometimes  preposi- 
tions are  used  as  adverbial  objects  in  our  language, 
which  in  other  tongues  are  compounded  with  the 
verb.  Ex.  He  undertook  that  buciness  willingly ; 
they  have  <wercome  their  enemies ;  what  would  I  not 
undergo  for  you  ?  "  they  went  over  to  the  enemy  ;  " 
*'  the  poet  passes  it  over  as  hastily  as  he  can  ;  "  "  to 
set  forth  great  things  by  small ;  "  "I  shall  set  out  for 
London  to-morrow." 

36.  Conjunctions,  like  adverbs  and  prepositions, 
are  indeclinable  words.  Some  words  are  used  only 
as  conjunctions,  and  are  called  conjunctions  proper ; 
others  are  really  pronouns,  adverbs,  &c. 

CoSrdinative  conjunctions  are  simply  copulative, 
as,  andy  also^  besides,  moreover ,  too,  not  only — but  also^ 
both — etndy  as  well  as,  neit/ier — nor,  then,  &*c.  ;  adver- 
sative, as,  else,  either — or,  not — but,  on  the  contrary, 
still,  nevertheless,  &*€.;  or  causative,  as,  there/ore, 
hence,  so,  consequently,  for,  accordingly,  Subordina- 
tive  conjunctions  connect  adverbial  and  subjective 
accessory  sentences  with  their  principal  sentences ; 
and  are  such  as,  that,  but  that,  but,  whether,  if,  since, 
although,  unless,  so,  when,  while,  whilst,  where,  whence, 
&*c. 

37.  Amongst  these  indeclinable  classes  of  words 
may  be  found  many  very  interesting  examples  of 
ancient  forms  and  inflexions  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, some  of  which  have  been  lost  in  all  but  these 
instances,  and  in  these  the  original  signification  is  no 
longer  preserved.  Ex.  Possessive  cases,  else,  una- 
wares, needs ;  dative  cases,  seldom,  whilom;  neuter 
objective  cases,  little,  less,  well,  nigh,  athwart ;  com- 
parative degrees,  after,  yonder,  aver,  ere;  superlative 
degrees,  erst,  next,  almost, 

I  Note,  that  indeclinable  words,  which  are  used  only 
'IU«  adverbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  interjec- 
tions, are  frequently  called  particles — and  also,  that 
lie  direct  affirmative,  yes,  and  the  direct  negative, 
/  %  are  by  some  grammarians  placed  in  a  distinct 
i  ass,  as  not  being  properly  adverbs. 

The  great  cause  of  the  varied  appearances  or  pro- 
1  nciations  of  words  originally  the  same  in  the  speech 
of  several  races,  is  loss  of  care  in  utterance.  The 
reasons  for  preferring  one  form  to  another  are  not 
always  exactly  definable,  but  as  a  rule  the  linguistic 
laws  of  phonetic  alteration  conform  to  the  physical 
laws  of  articulation*  Loss  of  care  in  utterance  is 
ever  to  be  avoided 


\^vrdv^j^^jy:^\^j^v^^^ 


P:?iy:yiFgl  r:^  ir^  r.^-1  r.^  r.^  r-.^nF^Ty;gT1 


38.  For  the  purpose  of  rendering  this  compen- 
dium of  English  Grammar  more  serviceable  in  such 
a  study  as  that  recommended  in  the  first  part,  the 
examples  in  illustration  of  the  Syntax  are  taken  from 
casually  opened  pages  of  the  English  Bible,  Shake- 
speare, the  quotations  in  Dr.  Johnson's  English  Dic- 
tionary, and  one  or  two  other  books.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  student  should  select  examples  by  way 
of  exercise,  and  to  demonstrate  to  himself  that  he  un- 
derstands the  grammatical  principles  exhibited  here. 

Words  are  combined  in  the  formation  of  sentences 
in  three  ways  ;  as  subjects  and  predicates,  as  attrib- 
utives to  subjects,  and  as  objects  to  predicates.  And 
sentences  are  combined  coordinately,  or  subordi- 
nately ;  subordinate  or  accessory  sentences  occupy- 
ing the  positions  of  nouns,  adjectives,  or  adverbs, 
in  the  principal  sentences  of  which  they  form  part. 

39.  Subject  and  Predicate. — In  every  sen- 
tence of  perfectly  expressed  thought,  these  two  ele- 
ments are  absolutely  requisite — some  person  or  thing 
spoken  of,  or  a  subject ;  and  something  asserted  re- 
specting it,  or  a  predicate.  If  either  subject  or 
predicate  be  wanting,  the  expression  in  itself  is  un- 
intelligible. 

.  For  subjects,  nouns  (which  stand  for  persons  or 
things)  or  pronouns  (used  in  the  place  of  nouns,  and 
always  in  the  nominative  case),  adjectives,  participles 
or  infinitive  moods  (representing  qualities,  actions, 
&c.),  single  words  or  letters  (in  which  the  thing  and 
the  name  are  identical),  or  subjective  accessory  sen- 
tences, may  be  used.  Ex.  "All  torques  speak  of 
him;"  ^^ action  is  eloquence;  "  ^^my  prcuses  made  the 
first  a  soldier;"  *^you  are  a  traitor;"  "  here  he  comes;** 
"  they  say,  she  's  mad; "  "  the  dead  shall  rise  and  live 
again;"  "  the  wise  shall  inherit  glory;"  "  in  him  spar* 
ing  would  show  a  worse  sin  than  its  doctrine;"  "i5# 
err  is  human,  to  forgive,  divine;"  ^^who  is  now  used 
in  relation  to  persons,  and  which  to  things; "  *^A  has^ 
in  the  English  language,  three  different  sounds;" 
"  that  you  have  wronged  me,  doth  appear  .in  this;" 
*^who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash;  "  ^^for  a  hofyper* 
son  to  be  humble  is  as  hard  as  for  a  prince  to  submit 
himself  to  tutors." 
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The  strictly  impersonal  verbs  have  no  subject  ex- 
pressed. Ex.  "  Methinks  already  I  your  tears  sur- 
vey," ^^mei/umght  I  saw  the  grave  where  Laura  lay." 
Actions  or  conditions  which  are  not  assignable  to 
any  subject,  have  the  pronoun  //,  as  a  formal  sub- 
ject. Ex.  "//  thunders.  //  lightens,"  "//  snows  at 
the  top  of  them,  oftener  than  //  rains,"  "//  was 
freezing,"  "//  is  very  cold,"  "//  is  hot  to-day,"  "// 
seems."  And  similarly,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  or 
animation,  //  and  t/ure  are  used  formally  as  subjects, 
the  real  subjects  being  placed  after  their  predicates. 
Ex.  "  //  is  excellent  to  have  a  giant's  strength^  but  // 
is  tyrannous  to  use  it  as  a  giant*'  "//is  good  to  be 
here;'  ''it  is  /,"  "  it  was  you  who  did  this,"  "//  be- 
hoved him  to  suffer ;'  ''it  is  said  that  parliament  is 
dissolved;'  "it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made 
man;*  "//doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be;' 
''there  be  many  that  say;'  "there  was  in  a  city  a 
judge;'  "  once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  man;'  "  there 
arose  a  mighty  famine  in  that  land,"  "  there  were  that 
thought  it  a  part  of  Christian  charity  to  instruct  them;* 

40.  The  essential  characteristic  of  the  predicate 
being  assertion,  a  verb  is  indispensable  in  this  part 
of  a  sentence.  But  besides  verbs  of  all  kinds,  the 
verb  to  be^  with  nouns  or  pronouns  (and  that  not  only 
in  the  nominative  case,  but  in  the  possessive  also, 
and  in  the  objective  with  a  preposition),  adjectives, 
participles,  the  infinitive  mood,  adverbs  (and  adverbs 
with  prepositions),  single  words  or  letters,  and  acces- 
sory sentences,  may  be  used  as  predicates.  In  the 
latter  cases,  the  form  of  the  verb  to  be^  which  is  em- 
ployed, is  called  the  copula,  or  link,  which  unites 
the  predicate  to  the  subject  Ex.  "He  ran  this 
way,  and  leaped  this  orchard  wall,"  "  he  hath  hid  him- 
self  among  those  trees,"  "I  * II believe  thee,"  "Juliet 
is  the  sun;'  "I  am  a  viUain;'  "you  'II be  the  bear;' 
"  her  mother  is  the  lady  of  the  house;"  "  ye  are  Christ's, 
and  Christ  is  Gods;'  "  oh,  he  is  even  in  my  mistress' 
case,  just  in  her  case;'  "  the  haughty  prelate,  with 
many  more  confederates  are  in  arms;'  "  of  noble  race 
was  Shenkin,"  "  they  were  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred  horse;'  "  they  shcUl  be  mine;'  "  you  s?iaU  be 
oursy*^  "  lit  is  not  of  us;'  "  the  sky  is  red;'  "  you  are 
meek;'  "you  are  excused;'  "  they  ar^  running  this 
way,**  "  you  are  not  to  be  taught;'  "  the  holy  treasure 
wcu  to  be  reserved;*  "  the  woman  will  be  out;'  "  ye  are 
from  beneath;'  "the  preterit  of  creep  is  crept;*  "the 
ending  of  the  genitive  case  is  j,"  "  this  is  what  I 
mUr  ''  tboQ  art  whom  Ifw;*  "  men  should  be  what 


they  seem."  Nevertheless,  in  poetry  and  oratory, 
when  peculiar  emphasis  or  effect  is  desired,  the  cop- 
ula is  omitted,  and  the  other  predicative  word  placed 
before  the  subject.  Ex.  "  Vain,  all  in  vain,  the 
weary  search  ;"  "  sweet  the  moments,  rich  in  blessing. 

The  connection  between  the  predicate  and  the  sub- 
ject in  a  sentence  is  shown  by  the  predicate  being 
in  the  same  number  as  the  subject.  Ex.  He  loves^ 
they  love,  tlie  tree  fallSy  trees  grow,  T  am  afraid,  we 
are  satisfied.  Two  or  more  singular  subjects  con- 
nected by  the  conjunction  "and"  (which,  however, 
is  often  omitted),  so  as  to  form  either  a  compound 
or  a  single  subject,  have  their  predicate  in  the  plural. 
Ex.  "  Bcuon  and  Shakespeare  are  \X\t  greatest  gen- 
iuses that  England  has  produced; "  "  now  abide  faith, 
hope^  charity  ;  "  one  and  one  are  two. "  And  similarly, 
collective  nouns  have  their  predicates  in  the  singular 
when  they  are  thought  of  in  the  aggregate,  but  the 
plural  when  their  component  parts  are  most  regarded. 
Ex.  "  Parliament  is  sitting,"  "a  cluster  of  mob  ivere 
making  themselves  merry  with  their  betters,"  "  ^'he 
people  are  the  city,"  "  ray  people  doth  not  consider." 
But  when  the  predicate  is  a  singular  noun,  the  copula 
is  often  singular.  Ex. ;'  Bread  and  cheese  is  fit  diet 
for  a  prince."  And  when  the  conjunction  or  or  nor 
is  used,  unless  the  last  subject  be  plural,  the  predi- 
cate is  singular.  Ex.  "  Either  you  or  your  brother  has 
deceived  me,"  "  neither  sliall  the  sun  light  on  them, 
nor  any  heat,"  **  either  he  or  they  have  carried  her 
off." 

41.  When  the  speaker  makes  the  assertion  re- 
specting himself,  the  subject  is  a  personal  pro- 
noun of  the  first  person,  and  the  verb  is  also  in 
the  first  person ;  when  the  assertion  is  addressed  to 
him  respecting  whom  it  is  made,  the  personal  pro- 
noun of  the  second  person,  and  the  form  of  the  verb 
to  correspond  with  it,  are  employed  ;  and  when  it 
relates  to  any  other  person  or  thing,  the  third  person 
of  the  verb  (with  the  pronoun  to  correspond,  if  re- 
quisite), is  used.  Ex.  "  /,  that  speak  unto  thee,  am 
he,"  ^'  I  knoiv  in  whom  I  have  believed,**  **we  speak 
that  we  do  know,"  "  tliou  art  the  man,**  "  thou  knewesi 
that  I  was  an  austere  man,"  '*ye  believe  not,  because 
ye  are  not  of  my  sheep."  "  Hamlet,  thou  hast  thy 
father  mvLch  offended, — Mother,  ^^  have  my  fathci 
much  offended,"  ^'  He  planteth  an  ash,  and  the  raif. 
doth  nourish  it,"  **  he  drinketh  no  water,  and  is  faint,' 
"the  great  duke  came  to  the  bar,"  "gentlemen,  the 
penance  lies  on  you,"  *'  heavenly  blessings  follow  such 
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creatures,'*  "  the  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience,  so 
much  tJuy  love  it.'*    In  commands,  the  subject  is 

I  very  commonly  omitted.  Ex.  **  Observe^  observe^  he 
is  moody,"  "  believe  it,  this  is  true,"  "  pray  hear  me." 
The  subject  is  also  very  frequently  omitted  in  ani- 
mated discourse,  before  the  verbs  pray^  please^  &c., 
when  used  in  accessory  sentences.  Ex.  **  Pray  hear 
rae,"  **  give  it  me,  please.** 

42,  When  the  assertion  1 ;  general,  or  refers  to  the 
time  at  which  it  is  made  generally,  the  present  indefi- 
nite sense  is  used.  Ex.  "  Man  wants  but  little  here 
below."  "  I  am  the  most  unhappy  woman  living." 
"  My  lords,  you  speak  your  pleasures.  What  he  de» 
serves  of  you  and  me,  I  know ;  what  we  can  do  to 
him  (though  now  the  time  gives  way  to  us)  I  much 
fear**  When  it  refers  to  the  actual  point  of  time  at 
which  the  assertion  is  made,  the  present  imperfect  is 
used.  Ex.  "The  duke  is  coming*'  "his  grace  is 
entering**  "  from  all  parts  they  are  coming**  "  Eng- 
land is  not  wanting  in  a  learned  nobility." 
And  when  it  is  made  respecting  an  action  re- 
garded at  the  time  as  completed,  the  present  perfect 
is  employed.  Ex.  "  /  have  heard  one  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  this  age  has  produced,**  "  the  gods  have 
pUued  labor  before  interest,"  "  this  observation  we 
have  nuide  on  man."  The  present  perfect  sometimes 
appears  with  a  different  auxiliary.  Ex.  "  /  am  comCy 
they  are  gone**  "  Cardinal  Campeius  is  stolen  away  to 
Rome."  The  indefinite  tense  is  frequently  used  In- 
stead of  the  imperfect.  Ex.  He  bites  his  lip,  and 
starts,  stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground." 
And  the  present  perfect  is  sometimes  employed  to 
indicate  past  time,  or  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  that  of 
the  past  indefinite  tense.  Ex.  "  We  have  done  that 
which  it  was  our  duty  to  do,"  "  we  liave  heard  with 

.  our  ears,  and  our  fathers  have  declared  unto  us  the 
noble  works  thou  didst  in  their  days." 

In  animated  historical  narrative,  and  in  narrative 
poetry,  the  present  indefinite  is  often  employed. 
Ex.  "The  boy  starts  to  his  feet,  and  his  keen  eye 

looks  along  the  ready  rifle Lo !    a  deer  from 

DalnesBj  hound-driven,  or  suUcaly  a«tray,  slowing, 
irbearing  his  antlers  up  the  glen,  then  stopping  for  a 
'moment  to  snuff  the  air,  then  away — away !  The 
rifle-shot  rir^s  dully  from  the  scarce  echoing  snow- 
cliff,  and  the  animal  leaps  aloft  struck  by  a  certain 
but  not  sudden  death- wound." 

**  Her  lorer  jtiiij'— she  sheds  no  ill-timed  tears ; 
Her  diief  ir /iWi»-8he/i&  his  fatal  post  i 


Her  fellows  fUe — she  checks  their  base  career; 
Her  foe  retires — she  heads  the  sallying  host 

**  My  General  descends  to  the  outer  staircase,  and  harvngitesi 
once  more  in  vain. . .  Lafayette  mounts  the  white  charger ;  and 
again  harangues,  and  reharar^gues,  . .  .so  iasts  it,  hoar  after 
hour,  for  the  space  (»f  half  a  day.** 

43.  In  like  manner,  actions,  &c.,  are  referred  to 
the  past  generally,  or  as  proceeding  and  incomplete, 
or  as  completed,  by  the  use  of  the  past  indefinite, 
imperfect,  and  perfect  tenses.  Ex.  **  My  father 
loved  you,  he  said  he  did,**  "  /  thrice  presented  him  a 
kingly  croi^Ti,"  *^you  wronged  yourself ;  ** — **  they  of 
Bethshemesh  were  reaping,**  "Israel  were  fighting 
with  the  Philistines,"  "  they  were  eatt'ng,  and  drink* 
ing,  and  dancing ;*' — "when  Boaz  had  eaten  and 
drunk,  he  went  to  lie  down,"  "  Elihu  had  waited  till 
Job  had  spoken**  The  emphatic  form  is  commonly 
used  interchangeably  with  the  indefinite.  Ex. 
"  Thus  did  my  master  bid  me  kneel,  and  thus  he  bade 
me  say."  The  indefinite  is  often  employed  definitely 
when  any  particular  past  time  is  indicated  in  the 
sentence,     Ex.  *^  I  saw  him  yesterday.  ** 

And  in  the  same  way  actions,  &c.,  in  time  become 
discriminated  by  the  employment  of  the  future  fai« 
definite,  imperfect,  and  perfect  tenses.  Ex.  "A 
weighty  secret  will  work  a  hole  through  them,*'  "  he 
will  not  stoop  till  he  falls,"  ^  I  shall  never  forget ;  '— 
"thy  p^o^\tsluill  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power," 
"  they  will  be  sliW  praising  thee  ; "— "  we  shall  have 
completed  our  task  before  you  commence  yours,** 
"  then  cometh  the  end,  when  ?u  sliall  have  delivered 
up  the  kingdom  to  God."  Instead  of  the  future,  the 
indefinite  present  is  often  used.  Ex.  /  leave  Eng- 
land to-mftrrow,  we  sail  next  week.  Other  forms 
for  expressing  future  time  are  mentioned  above. 
Ex.  **  We  are  going  to  spend  some  time  on  the  conti- 
nent,** "  /  wets  about  to  write!* 

44.  When  simple  assertion,  or  denial,  is  in- 
tended, the  predicate  is  always  m  the  indicative 
mood.  Ex.  •'/  am  glad  to  see  your  lordship  abroad," 
"  the  mouse  gnawed  the  threads  to  pieces,  and  set  the 
lion  at  liberty,"  **  he  goeth  in  company  with  the 
workers  of  iniquity,  and  walketh  with  wicked  men,** 
*^you  did  wish  that  I  would  wake  her  then,"  **  ski 
may  go  to  bed  v/hen  she  list  \  all  is  as  she  will," 
"  thou  must  run  to  him,"  ^^  flatter  him  it  mtsy,  I  am- 
/ess,** 

In  principal  sentences,  when  a  wish  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed, or  a  concession  to  be  made  for  the  sake  ol 
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argomenty  the  subjunctiYe  mood  is  used.  Ex.  **  Now, 
all  my  joy  irac^  Uie  conjuhction  1  *'  "  the  Lord  /or- 
te//  "  the  Lord  iucreasi  this  business !  "  "  &  it  so^ 
my  argument  remains  unshaken." 

Commands  are  conveyed  by  means  of  the  impera- 
tive mood.  fix.  ^^know  thyself,"  ^^oUow  thou  me," 
^cease  to  do  evil,  ham  to  do  well,"  "  rejoice^  you  men 
af  Anglers,  ring  your  bells.*'  The  auxiliary  let  is 
employed  for  the  6rst  and  third  persons.  Ex.  ** Ac- 
knowledge then  the  king,  and  let  me  in^*  ^^let  none 
of  them  escape^*  "rise,  kt  us  go^**  ^^ lei  the  soldiers 
$eite  him,"  "/?/  Euclid  rest,,  and  Archimedes /ajw^,** 
"/^  him  be  known  among  the  heathens.'* 

45.  the  distinction  between  the  use  of  the  active 
and  the  passive  forms  of  verbs  has  been  pointed  out 
and  illustrated  above  (p,  11);  and  from  that  it  will 
appear  that  ^i^hatever  has  been  said  here  respecting 
predicates  applies  as  much  to  the  latter  as  to  the  for- 
mer, with  this  exception — there  being  no  (or  but  few) 
imperfect  tenses  in  the  passive,  the  mdefinite  tenses 
are  in  all  cases  (except  the  few  referred  to)  used  to 
express  actions  still  in  progress,  or  incomplete.  Ex. 
**  The  colors  are  changed  by  viewing  them  at  differ- 
ent obliquities,*'  "/  am  determined  ijo^iowt  a  villain," 
^jou  shall  be  new  christened  in  the  town,'*  **  to  that 
iweet  re^on  wc^  ot^r  voyage  bent^  ^  Hector  was 
dragged  about  the  walls  of  Troy,"  ^  the  Irish  horse- 
boys x^^»^l^n^  oj^i^^9i\Jtx  all  that  can  he  said 
against  it,  thi§  remain^  true,**  "  it  may  be  occasioned 
thus,'*  "  it  shall  le  retried  to  the  king,"  **  the  Pres- 
byterian  sect  wc^s  established  in  all  its  forms,"  ^*  it  was 
said,  that  the  elder  should  serve  the  younge^r.'' 

46.  In  questions  the  same  grammatical  forms  are 
employed  as  in  assertions }  put  the  order  of  the 
words  is  generally  ipverted^  and  when  compound 
tenses  are  u^d  (as  they  mos(  frec^uently  are),  the 
subject  follows  the  auxiliary,  whilst  the  verb  itself 
occupies  its  U8U4I  place.  Interrogative  pronouns 
are  put  at  U^e  beginning  of  questions.  Ex.  *•  IVhere 
ishcr  "" ShaalheWhoi^V* ''What.doyoutremble, 
are  ytm  ijl  afraid,"  "•&«'  you  the  king  to-day  ? " 
""Whim  hcfoe  t  iitfured  thee  ?"  ''tVky  look  you  so 
pale  ?**  "  Whp  hath  believed  our  report  ? "  "  To  whom 
will  ye  tikiu  God  ?  '*  **  Lucentio  is  your  name  f  " 
**Wh9X9ym  meqn  iny  (ace  }  "  "  Vou  saiv  this  and  op- 
posed  it  not?'' 

The  grammatical  construction  of  negative  sen- 
tences differs  not  at  all  from  that  of  affirmative  ones, 
fnch  as  have  been  chiefly  selected  for  examples ; 


the  relation  of  the  negative  words  «?,  not,  &c.,  being 
either  that  of  the  attributive  to  its  subject,  or  of  the 
object  of  manner  to  its  predicate,  as  may  be  seen 
below. 

47.  Subject  and  Attributive.  In  order  to  de- 
scribe the  subjects  respecting  which  assertions  are 
made  in  sentences,  more  accurately  than  their  mere 
names  are  sufficient  to  do  ;  and  to  define  them,  so 
that  the  assertions  may  not  become  ambiguous  by 
reason  of  the  vagueness  of  the  subjects  they  relate 
to,  words,  phrases,  and  accessory  sentences  are  em- 
ployed, which  are  called  attributives. 

The  commonest  attributives  are  adjectives  ;  with 
which  may  be  included  participles  (which  are  the 
adjective  forms  of  verbs),  numerals,  some  kinds  of 
pronouns,  nouns  used  as  adjectives,  and  a  few  ad- 
verbs, which  are  also  occasionally  used  attributively. 
The  only  sign  of  the  relation  between  these  attribu- 
tives and  their  subjects  is  their  position,  which  is  im- 
mediately before  the  words  they  refer  to,  except  in 
cases  where  peculiar  emphasis  or  animation  is  aimed 
at,  when  they  immediately  follow  their  subjects, 
Ex.  ^  The  wierd  sisters,'*  "iwy  dread  exploits," 
**from  this  moment,**  ^^my  dearest  coz,"  *'  my  pretty 
cousin,"  **  to  offer  up  a  weak,  poor,  inruuenl  lamb,'* 
**0  nation  nUserdbler^  **a  most  mircuulous  work  in 
this  good  king,*  **  thy  royal  fatiicr  was  a  more  sainted 
king,'*  "  each  several  crime,"  "  many  ways,"  **the  heal" 
ing  benediction,"  **all  my  pretty  chickens,"  **  an  ac" 
customed  action,*'  "  curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,**  ** those 
/r>f^  cheeks  of  thine  are  counsellors  to  (eai**  **a 
rooted  sorrow,"  "/^  written  troubles  of  the  brain," 
**  what  wood  is  this,"  **  within  this  three  mile,"  "tf 
moving  grove,"  "lead  our  first  battle,  "hateful  to 
mine  ear,"  **  thou  shalt  have  none  assurance  of  tky 
life,**  *^  there  was  no  day  like  that  before,"  **it  is  no 
good  report  that  1  hear,"  "  in  thcU  very  day  his 
thoughts  perish,"  "  to  poor  we  thine  enmity's  most 
capital,"  **a  hundred  SLhars  in  her  temples  smoke, « 
/^Tc^a^  bleeding  hearts  her  power  invoke^  *'  ^son:e 
men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field,**  **  see  where 
the  victor  victim  bleeds,"  "  his  knowledge  of  good 
lost,"  ^'msLnsJlrst  disobedience,"  "these  are  t/.i 
martyr  spirits  of  mankind,"  "  which  way  went  he  ?  * 
^^what  man  is  he?"  "on  the  hither  side,**  ^^y-i 
flowery  aihoTS, yonder  alleys  green,**  "in  russet  g<  r 
and  honest  kersey  hose,"  "  a  hundred  upon  poor  /our 
us  !  "  "  an  everUisting  now/' 

In  some  cases  where  a  noun  is  compounded  with 
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an  attributive  word,  in  the  plural  number,  the  noun 
assumes  the  plural  form.  Ex.  Attorney  general, 
Attorneys  general;  Lord  lieutenant,  Z<7r</f  lieutenant. 
But  where  the  compound  word  expresses  an  insepa- 
lable  notion  the  plural  ending  is  added  to  the  at- 
tributive, if  that  is  the  second  element  in  the  word. 
Bx.  Two  spoonfuls, 

48.  Nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  possessive  case 
aie  exceedingly  common  as  attributives.  But  it 
mast  be  noted  that  there  is  no  distinction  between 
Che  possessive  cases  of  personal  pronouns,  and  cer- 
CiId  adjective  pronouns  called  possessive ;  examples 
ef  which  are  given  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
Sometimes  the  subject  to  these  attributives  is  omitted; 
and  frequently  the  preposition  of  is  inserted  before 
the  possessive  case.  Ex.  I  am  not  yet  of  Percy's 
mind,"  "  the  roaring  of  the  //V«V  whelp,"  ^^^LheraiiTs 
coat  without  sleeves,"  "  hearts  no  bigger  than  pins* 
heads,"  "  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts," 
"  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower,"  "  I  must  to  the 
barber' Sy  monsieur,"  "  the  knight  came  to  the  tailor's** 
"  I  saw  thee  late  at  the  Count  Orstno's^*  "  which  is 
the  way  to  Master  few's  f  '*  "  let  ours  also  learn  to 
maintain  good  works,"  "I  seek  not  yours  but  you," 
*' the  king  is  now  in  progress  towards  St.  Alban'sy* 
"  a  friend  of  mine  on  his  journey,"  "  if  e'er  those 
eyes  of  yours  behold  another  day,"  "a  seal  ring  of 
my  grandfather' Sy'*  "  this  dotage  of  our  generoTs 
overflows  the  measure." 

49.  The  objective  case  of  nouns  and  pronouns, 
with  various  prepositions,  but  especially  with  the 
preposition  of  (which  combination  is  equivalent  to 
the  possessive  case),  is  used  attributively.  Ex.  "  I 
speak  in  behalf  of  my  daughter ^  in  the  minority  of 
them  both,"  "  the  wicked  ministry  of  arms*'  "  the  in- 
strument of  Providence^**  "the  customs^  the /m^," 
^thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss'*  "a  wholesome  law  time 
out  of  mind  ** '^  compassion  on  the  king  commands 
me  stoop,"  "traveb  by  sea  and  /fl«^,""the  mes- 
senger/r<ww  our  sister,'*  "  our  duty  to  God,"  "  sons 
io  Cymbeline,"  **  (out  logacs  in  buckram."  Imperfect 
participles  are  also  employed  with  the  preposition  of 
as  attributives.  Ex.  "  A  famine  of  hearing  the  word 
of  the  Lord,"  "  he  hath  a  bad  habit  of  frowning'* 
**the  greatest  care  of  fulfilling  the  Divine  will." 
Another  attributive  use  of  this  preposition(with  one  or 
two  others)  with  nouns  and  pronouns  is  called  parti- 
tive, from  Its  evident  force  and  signification.  Ex. 
'  V\\c  mo€t  diminutive  0/  birds"  "  I  have  peppered 


two  of  them"  "seven  of  the  eleven,  I  paid,"  "every 
one  of  them"  "  all  of  us"  "  it  contained  the  whole 
of  religion"  "for  which  of  these  works  do  ye  stone 
me  ?  "  "  one  amongst  a  thousand" 

50.  Subjects  are  further  defined  and  described  bj 
means  of  the  words  expressing  subjects,  in  the  same 
number,  and  immediately  preceding  or  following 
them,  and  said  to  be  in  apposition  with  them.  Ex. 
"Fulvia  thy  wife  came  first  into  the  field,  against 
my  brother  Lucius,"  "  the  false  house-wife  Fortune,** 
"  thou,  my  brother^  my  competitor,  my  mate  in  empire, 
friend  and  companion  in  the  part  of  war,"  ^^King  Co- 
phetua  wooed  the  beggar  maid,"  "  Hamlet,  Prince  of 
Denmark,"  His  royal  highness,  Prince  Albert ;  Lord 
John  Russell,  Mr.  Smith.  When  several  persons  of 
the  same  name  are  spoken  of,  or  addressed  by  letter, 
the  honorary  title  is  put  in  the  plural,  whilst  the 
name  is  in  the  singular  number.  Ex.  Messieurs 
Smith,  Cheeryble  Brothers,  the  Mesdames  Robinson. 

In  some  cases  the  noun  in  apposition  is  connected 
by  means  of  the  preposition  of.  Ex.  The  empire  of 
Russia,  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  the  county  of  Kent,  the  port  of  London^ 
the  month  of  July,  the  province  of  Judea. 

When  two  nouns  in  apposition  are  attributives  to 
another,  the  latter  only  is  put  into  the  possessive  case. 
Ex.  "  Our  neighbor  Shepherd! s  son,''  "  King  Jfenr^s 
head,"  "Z>r.  Johnson's  Dictionary,"  ''Duke  Hum- 
phreys deeds,"  "  The  Lord  Protector^ s  wife,"  "  my 
Lord  CardinoTs  man,"  "  Saint  Alban's  shrine." 

Accessory  sentences  are  employed  as  attribu- 
tives. Ex.  "  Whose  hand  is  that  the  forest  bear  doth 
lickf  Not  h\sthat  spoils  her  young  before  her  face," 
"  a  day  will  come,  when  York  shall  claim  his  own," 
"  in  that  chair,  where  kings  and  queens  are  crowned." 

51.  Many  of  the  illustrations  given  above  show 
how  common  it  is  for  a  single  subject  to  be  described 
and  defined  by  means  of  many  attributives.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  will  show  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  repetition  of  the  same  word  as  subject  to  several 
attributives,  or  as  attributive  to  several  subjects,  isi 
prevented.  Ex.  "  I  thought  the  king  had  more  af- 
fected the  Duke  of  Albat^  than  Cornwall^**  "  the 
princes,  France  and  Purgmufy,"  "  here  I  disclaim  all 

.  .  .  propinquity  and  property  of  blood,  and  as  a 
stranger  to  my  heart  and  me,  hold  thee,"  "  we  still  re- 
tain the  name  and  all  the  additions  to  a  king,"  "  thy 
dowerless  daughter  is  queen  of  us,  of  ours,  and  our 
fair  France"  " be  wrote  this  but  as  an  ess^y  or  toitt 
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c/awy  virtue;  "  "  menaces  and  maledutians  against  king 
and  nobles;  "  "  the  marks  of  sovereignty^  knowledge^  and 
reason;^*  "my  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest 
parts;  "  "  the  messengers  from  our  sister  and  the  king;  " 
"  he,  the  sacred  honor  of  himself  y  his  queen* Sy  his 
hopeful  son^Sy  his  bahe's  betrays  to  slander; "  *'  uncles 
9f  Glo'ster  and  of  Winchester;''  "the  Dukes  of  Or- 
kanSy  Calabery  BretaignCy  and  Alenfon'* 

52.  Predicate  and  Object— The  signification 
of  predicates  is  modified  or  completed  by  means  of 
words,  phrases,  and  accessory  sentences,  which  are 
called  objects.  And  not  only  are  all  parts  of  verbs 
followed  by  these  adjuncts,  but  adjectives  also  fre- 
quently require  them. 

Objects  which  complete  or  supplement  the  mean- 
ing of  their  predicates  are  of  three  kinds :— (i.)  The 
immediate  or  direct  object  of  the  predicate  ;  (2.) 
the  remoter,  or  mediate  and  indirect  object ;  (3.) 
the  remotest  object,  or  that  which  indicates  the  ef- 
fect or  result  of  what  is  asserted  in  the  predicate. 
Ex. 

Ist  obj.      2d  obj.  3d  obj. 

••  I  will  take  you  to  me  for  a  people.** 

2d  obj.      1st  obj.  3d  obj* 

*  This  opmion  gave     them        courage       to  all  adventures  " 

Those  which  modify  or  attemper  the  signification 
of  their  predicates  are  six  in  number: — (i.)  Those 
which  indicate  the  cause  or  origin  of  whatever  is  as- 
serted in  the  predicate ;  (2.)  those  which  tell  its  de- 
sign or  purpose  ;  (3.)  those  which  declare  the  means 
by  which  it  is  brought  about ;  (4.)  those  which  show 
the  manner  of  its  existence  or  action  ;  (5.)  and  (6.) 
•hose  indicating  the  time  and  place  of  its  occurrence. 
it  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  easy  in 
all  mstances  to  determine  to  which  class  an  object 
belongs — those  expressing  cause,  purpose,  or  means 
frequently  being  distinguishable  by  exceedingly 
evanescent  characteristics.  But  this  is  not,  practi- 
cally, either  inconvenient  or  productive  of  ambi- 
guity ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  examples  of  these  and 
other  kinds  of  objects.  Ex.  (i.)  "My  soul  grows 
sad  itfith  troubles;**  ^' by  that  sin  fell  the  angels."  (2.) 
•She  went  to  glean  PalcenunCs  fields;**  "one  man 
pursues  power  in  order  to  wealthy  and  another  wealth 
in  order  to  power*'  (3.)  "Judge  the  event  by  what 
has  passed;**  "the  strong  through  pleasure  falls 
soonest."  (4.)  "They  act  wisely;**  "  beware  and  gov- 
ern well  ^y  appetite."  (5.)  "We  lacked  your  coun- 
sel and  your  help  to-night;  *'  "  it  hath  been  sung  at 


festivals^  on  ember  evesy  and  holy  ales."  (6.)  "The 
lion's  foe  lies  prostrate  on  the  plain;  "  "  I  am  with 
theCy  by  and  before,  about  and  in  theCy  too." 

53.  Nouns,  pronouns,  and  other  words  used  as 
nouns, — such  as  the  infinitive  mood  of  verbs,  and 
participles, — most  commonly  without,  but  also  with 
prepositions  before  them,  serve  as  immediate  ob- 
jects of  predicates  ;  and  also  of  the  infinitive  mood 
of  verbs,  and  participles,  and  of  adjectives,  when 
they  are  not  the  predicates  of  sentences.  And  the 
personal  pronouns,  whether  with  or  without  preposi- 
tions, are  in  the  objective  case.  Ex.  "  Do  you  not 
hear  himV  "you  mar  our  labor;**  "keep  your 
cabins;  **  "  you  do  assist  the  storm;  **  "  't  is  time  I 
should  inform  thee  further  ;  "  "  wipe  thou  thine  eyes; 
have  comfort ;  **  "  you  have  often  begun  to  tell  me 
what  I  am,  but  stopped,  and  left  me  to  a  bootless  in- 
quisition ;"  "  he  whomy  next  thyself,  of  all  the  world 
I  loved,  and  to  him  put  the  manage  of  my  state  ;  " 
"  the  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother  ;  "  "  the  ivy 
which  had  hid  my  princely  trunky  and  sucked  the 
verdure  out  on't ;  "  "  triumphing  over  deathy  and 
chanccy  and  time;**  "  on  mine  arm  shall  they  trust  • " 
"  victorious  aver  temptation** 

The  common  exclamations,  *^  ahmef  **  and  "  woe 
is  me/**  are  contractions  ;  the  latter  was  originally, 
" woe  becomes  or  befits  me**  and  the  former  is  equiv- 
alent to  it  in  meaning,  and  may  have  been  derived 
from  it. 

54.  The  more  remote  object  is  also  expressed 
by  nouns,  and  most  commonly  preceded  by  the 
preposition/^/  but  this  is  of  ten  omitted ;  and  there 
are  other  prepositions  which  serve  to  connect  this 
object  with  its  predicate.  Whenever  the  remoter  ob- 
ject is  expressed,  but  the  immediate  object  left  out, 
the  sense  is  imperfect.  The  personal  pronouns,  as 
in  the  last,  are  always  in  the  objective  case.  Ex. 
"  Three  great  ones  of  the  city  oft  capp'd  to  him;  " 
"  whip  me  such  honest  knaves ;  "  "  throwing  but 
shows  of  service  on  their  lordSy  do  tlumselves  hom- 
age ;  "  "I  am  beholden  to  you ; **  " forgive  us  our 
trespasses  ; "  "  he  makes  a  supper,  and  a  great  one,  to 
mar^  lords  and  ladies  ;**  "  I  need  not  add  more  fuel 
to  your  fire  ;  **  "comparing  spiritual  things  with  spir- 
itual; **  "  I  have  charged  thee  not  to  haunt  about  my 
doors  ;  "  "  fetch  me  an  iron  crow  ;  "  "  O  continue 
thy  loving-kindness  unto  me  ;  **  "  the  services,  which 
I  have  done  the  signiory ;  **  "  the  goodness  of  the 
night  upouyou,  friends;  *'  "  111  refer  me  to  aU  thing$ 
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Qf  sense;**  "good-night  to  every  one/**  "it  cannot 
be  that  Desdemona  should  long  continue  her  love  to 
the  MooTy  nor  he  his  to  her;  "  "  I  have  told  thee  often, 
and  I  re-tell  thee  again  and  again,  I  hate  the  Moor." 

55.  For  the  remotest  object,. which  expresses 
the  result  or  effect  of  the  predicate,  nouns  (with  or 
without  prepositions,  or  preceded  by  the  conjunction 
as),  pronouns,  adjectives,  participles,  the  infinitive 
mood  of  verbs,  and  to  be  with  nouns,  adjectives,  and 
adverbs,  are  employed.  Ex.  "  He,  in  good  time, 
must  his  lieutenant  be,  and  I,  his  Moor  ship's  ancient;** 
"the  king,  your  father,  was  reputed /<?r  a  prince  most 
prudent;**  **whom  I  hold  my  most  malicious  foe ^ 
and  think  not  at  all  a  friend  to  truth;  bade  me  enjoy 
it;**  "man  became  a  living  soul;**  "why  should 
damage  grow  to  the  hurt  of  the  hing  ?  **  "  they  looked 
upon  themselves  as  the  happiest  people  of  the  uni- 
verse; **  "  things  were  just  n^for  a  war;**  "  those 
pearls  of  dew  she  wears  prove  to  be  presaging  tears;** 
"  his  servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey,  whether  of 
sin  unto  deaths  or  of  obedience  unto  righteousness j  ** 
"we  take  a  falling  vatttor  for  a  star;  "  "  it  were  not 
for  your  quiet,  nor  your  good^  twr  for  my  manhood, 
honesty,  ana  wisdom,  to  let  you  know  my  thoughts  ;  " 
"  I  believe  him  to  be  a  very  honest  man  ;  **  "  whom  do 
you  suppose  it  to  be  f** 

56.  Of  the  objects  which  modify  the  meaning 
of  the  predicate,  those  which  do  so  by  indicating  its 
origin  or  cause  are  expressed  by  nouns  (and  all 
words  and  combinations  of  words  that  can  be  used 
instead  of  them),  preceded  by  certain  prepositions, 
and  by  some  adverbs.  Oaths  are  included  under 
this  head,  as  indicating  the  ground  of  the  assertion, 
though  not  of  what  is  asserted.  Ex.  "  I  would  not 
follow  him  then;**  *' therefore  to  our  best  mercy 
give  yourselves  ; "  "  whom  from  the  flow  of  gall  I 
name  not,  but  from  sincere  motions ;  **  "  you  lost 
your  office  on  the  complaint  of  the  tenants ;  **  "  men 
are  pleased  with  variety;  **  "  astonished  at  the  voice, 
he  stood ; "  "  they  were  jealous  of  her  beauty;  ** 
**  guilty  of  high  treason;  **  "  I  can  tell  you  wh^;  ** 
"  thou  hast  forced  me  out  of  thy  honest  tru*h  to  pia j 
the  woman;"  "  thpy  boast  themselves  oj  idols;*' 
"  Sempronius  gives  no  thanks  ort  this  account;^ 
"you  are  good,  bnt  from  a  v.obler  cause,  from  your 
mvn  knowledge,  not  from   nature* s  laws;  **   "  by  the 

faith  of  a  man,  I  know  my  j.iii.ce  ;  "  "  by  heaven,  I 
riiher  would  have  been  luo  Hangman;"  ^^ on  my 
ho f tor,  it  is  90." 


57.  Those  objects  which  point  out  the  design  and 
purpose  of  the  predicate  are  expressed  t>y  the  infini- 
tive mood  of  verbs,  most  commonly,  and  also  by 
nouns,  &C.,  with  prepositions.  Ex.  "  I  follow  him 
to  serve  my  turn  upon  him;  **  "  wears  out  his  time 
/or  nought  but  provender;  **  "  in  following  him,  I 
follow  but  myself,  not  Ifor  love  and  duty,  but  seem- 
ing so,  for  my  peculiar  end;  *'  "  I  come  to  bury  Cct- 
sar,  not  to  praise  him ;  *'  "  he  traveled  the  world, 
on  purpose  to  converse  with  the  most  learned  men;  " 
"  ivith  this  design  I  have  visited  all  the  most  cele- 
brated schools  in  Europe  ; "  "  he  writes  not  for 
money  nor  for  praise;  **  "  there  is  a  time  to  weep, 
and  a  time  to  laugh;  *'  "  be  swift  to  hear,  slow  /d 
speak;  **  "  one  man  pursues  power  in  order  to  wealthy 
and  another  wealth  in  order  to  power;  *'  "  thou  art 
not  able  to  go  against  this  Philistine  ^  fight  with 
him.** 

58.  Objects  by  which  the  means  employed  in  pro- 
ducing any  result  are  declared  are  generally  ex- 
pressed by  nouns,  &c.,  with  prepositions.  Ex.  "  I 
must  be  be-lee'd  and  calm'd  by  debtor  and  creditor, 
this  countercaster ;  **  "  preferment  goes  by  letter  and 
affection,  not  by  tlie  old  gradation ;  **  "  plague  him 
with  flies;  **  "  we  may  outrun  by  violent  swiftficss  that 
which  we  run  at,  and  lose  by  overrunning;  **  "  my 
soul  grows  sad  with  troubles;**  "the  strong  through 
pleasure  soonest  falls,  the  weak  through  smart;** 
"  you  must  think  we  hope  to  gain  by  you;  **  "  thus, 
by  the  music  we  may  know  when  noble  wits  a-hunting 
go ;  "  "  you  absolved  him  with  an  axe  ;  **  "  some  he 
killed  with  his  gun,  others  by  poison  ** 

59.  Manner  is  expressed  by  adjectives,  partici- 
ples, adverbs,  and  nouns,  &c.,  with  prepositions  or 
the  conjunction  as,  Ex.  "  He,  as  loving  his  own 
pride  and  purposes,  evades  them,  with  a  bombast  cir* 
cumstance  ;  **  "  wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  mas- 
ter's ass;**  ^^ wide  was  spread  their  fame  in  ages 
past ;  "  "  in  madness^  being  full  t^f  supper  and  distem- 
pering draughts,  dost  thou  come  to  start  my  quiet;  ** 
''hQ,  with  his  father,  is  going  home;"  "a  Puritan 
amongst  them  sings  psalms  to  hornpipes;  **  "  we  are 
not  to  stay  all  together,  but  to  come  by  him,  where 
he  stands,  by  ones,  by  twos,  and  by  threes;**  "seize 
her  hy  forcCy  and  bear  her  hence  unheard;**  **so 
frownVl  the  mighty  combatants  ;  "  ^^thus  he  spake  ; " 
"  ni:  t  yourselves  like  men;  "  "  ye  shall  he  as  gods;  " 
"rone  quickly;**  "he  answered  well;**  "they 
that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy  ;  **  "  he  that  goetb 
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forth  weepin^^  bearing  precious  seedy  shall  doubtless 
come  again  with  rejoicings  bringing  his  sheaves  with 
him  ;  "  "  they  act  wisely" 

60.  All  the  various  ways  in  which  objects  indicate 
the  time  of  an  action,  &c.,  are  expressed  by  nouns, 
&C.,  with  or  without  prepositions,  adjectives,  parti- 
ciples, and  adverbs.  Ex.  "  He  in  good  time  must 
his  lieutenant  be  ; "  "  we  rose  both  at  an  instant^ 
and  fought  a  long  hour  by  Shreuisbury  clock;  "  "  then 
have  sat  the  livelong  day;  *'  *'  he  came  by  night; " 
"  doomed  for  a  certain  time  to  walk  the  night,  and 
for  the  day  confined  to  fast  in  fires  ;  "  "he  did  them 
meditate  cUl  his  life  long;  "  "  till  then,  who  knew  the 
force  of  those  dire  arms  ?  "  "I  have  not  wept  this 
forty  years;**  ^^ morning  by  morning  shall  it  pass 
over ;  "  "  yet  in  her  sanguine  gown  by  night  and  day;  ** 
"  depart  immediately  ;  "  "  I  was  nroer  pleased  ;  "  "  thy 
servants'  trade  hath  been  about  cattle  from  our  youth 
even  until  now  ;  "  "  sometimes  walking  ;  "  "  now  is  the 
time." 

61.  Place  where,  and  direction  whence  and 
whither,  are  expressed  by  nouns,  &c.,  with  or  with- 
out prepositions,  and  by  adverbs.  Ex.  "  I  will  wear 
my  heart  upon  my  sleeve;  **  "  his  eyes  had  seen  the 
proof  at  Rhodes^  at  Cyprus^  and  on  other  grounds;  " 
"  proclaim  him  in  the  streets;  "  "  I,  upon  my  frontiers 
herey  keep  residence ; "  "I  saw  hereabout  nothing 
remarkable  ;  "  "  let  them  lunce  away;  "  "  a  puissant 
and  mighty  power  is  marching  hitherward  in  proud 
array  ;  "  "if  they  come  to  sojourn  at  my  house,  I'll 
not  be  there  ; "  "  darkness  there  might  well  seem 
twilight  here  ;  "  "  ah  !  where  was  Eloise  ?  "  "  the 
good  man  is  gone  a  long  Journey  ;  "  "  come  a  little 
nearer  this  way;  "  "  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every 
place  ;  '*  "  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day  ;  " 
"  he  looked  this  way  and  that  way  ;"  "  come  hither ^ 
child,  to  me." 

62.  Accessory  sentences  are  sentences  com- 
plete in  themselves  as  to  syntax  but  occupying  sub- 
ordinate places  in  other  sentences,  which  stand  to 
them  in  the  relation  of  principals.  They  are  of  three 
kinds,  named  (after  the  offices  they  discharge  in 
their  principal  sentences)  subjective,  attributive,  and 
objective  sentences.  Their  relation  to  their  princi- 
pals is  sliown  by  their  position,  and  by  the  use  of 
relative  pronouns  and  certain  conjunctions,  and  in 
many  rases  by  the  employment  of  the  subjunctive 
mood. 

63.  Suluective  accessory  sentences  are  found 


in  every  relation  in  which  a  noun  could  stand ; 
and  may  be  either  subjects,  predicates  (both  of 
which  have  been  illustrated  above),  or  completing 
objects  to  predicates  (with  or  without  prepositions); 
but  being  equivalent  to  nouns,  they  are  named  after 
that  pdrt  of  the  sentence  which  is  especially  taken 
by  the  noun.  Ex.  "See  that  tJiou  do  ii;"  "I  take 
//  much  unkindly,  that  thou,  lagOy  shouldst  kno^v  of 
this;  "  "  thou  toldst  me,  tltou  didst  hold  him  in  thy 
hate  ;  '*  "  be  judge  yourself,  whether  I  in  a?iy  Just  term 
am  affined  to  love  t/ie  Moor;  "  "  right  glad  I  am,  he 
was  not  in  this  fray;  *'  "  I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call 
thee  back;  "  "  what  you  would  work  me  to  I  have  some 
aim  ;  "  "  mark  me  with  what  violence  she  loved  the 
Moor;  **  *'  I  could  well  wish  courtesy  would  invent 
some  other  custom  of  entertainment ;  **  *'  you  must  not 
think,  then,  that  I  am  drunk;  "  "  what  you  can  male 
her  doy  I  am  content  to  look  on  ;  what  to  speak,  1 
am  content  to  hear  ;  "  "  msLvkwhat  it  is  his  mind  aims 
at  in  the  question,  and  not  what  words  he  expresses;  " 
"  she  said,  Say  on  ;  '*  "  as  when  we  say,  Plato  was 
no  fool" 

64.  Attributive  accessory  sentences  occur 
wherever  adjectives  might  be  used  as  attributives. 
The  relation  between  these  sentences  and  their  sub- 
jects is  shown  by  their  position,  by  their  predicates 
assuming  the  same  personal  forms  as  those  of  their 
subjects,  and  by  the  employment  of  the  relative 
pronouns  7ch0y  whichy  and  thcUy  in  them.  Where  no 
confusion  is  possible,  these  pronouns  may  be  omit- 
ted. Ex.  '*  ThoUy  lagOy  who  hast  had  my  purse;  "  "  a 
fellaiu  tJiat  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  fieldy  nor  tlu 
division  of  a  battle  knows,  more  than  a  spinster;  "  "  I 
hold  him  to  be  unworthy  of  his  place  that  does  those 
things  ;"  "  I  fear  the  trust  Othello  puts  him  in  will 
shake  this  island  ;  "  "  honest  lagOy  that  lookst  dead 
with  grieving  ;  "  "  every  one  hears  that,  which  can  dis- 
tinguish sound;  *'  "  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal 
taste  broug/it  death  into  the  world;  '*  "  the  son  of  Dun* 
can,  from  whom  this  tyrant  holds  the  due  of  birth;  ^ 
^^  fruits  that  blossom  first,  will  first  be  ripe  ;  "  ^^  he 
that  is  of  Gody  heareth  God*s  words ;"  "unto  mcy 
who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints;  **  "  thinkest 
thou  this,  O  man,  that  Judgest  them  which  do  such 
things,  and  doest  the  same,  that  thou  shalt  escape  the 
judgment  of  God  ?  '*  "  /,  that  speak  unto  thecy  am 
he." 

Note,  that  whether  the  relative  be  subject  attrib- 
utive, or  object,  in  its  own  sentence,  it  is  always 
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plax:ed  at  the  very  commencement  of  it,  because  it 
has  so  few  inflexions,  that  otherwise  its  connection 
with  the  subject  (or  antecedent)  it  refers  to  might 
be  obscure. 

These  sentences  frequently  stand  as  attributives 
to  other  sentences,  which  are  related  to  them  as 
subjects.  Ex.  "  They  shall  obey,  unless  they  seek 
for  hatred  at  my  hands,  7£>Aic/i  if  iJiey  do,  they  shall 
feel  the  vengeance  of  my  wrath  ;  "  "  he  was  unsat- 
isfied in  getting,  ufhich  was  a  sin;  *'  "  as  he  spoke,  a 
braying  ass  did  sing  most  loud  and  clear,  whereat 
his  horse  did  starts 

65.  Objective  accessory  sentences  are  those 
which  serve  instead  of  objects  of  cause,  purpose, 
means,  manner  (including  degree  or  intensity),  time, 
and  place  ;  and  those  expressing  a  condition  or  con- 
cession, which  are  distinguished  by  the  employment 
of  the  probable  or  improbable  forms  of  the  subjunc- 
tive mood,  according  to  the  amount  of  contingency 
affecting  the  condition  or  concession,  and  generally 
after  certain  conjunctions.  The  indicative  mood  is, 
however,  now  very  commonly  used  instead  ;  always, 
indeed,  where  no  contingency  or  uncertainty  is  to  be 
expressed.  Ex.  "  Because  wc  come  to  do  you  service^ 
you  think  we  are  ruffians  ;  "  "'since  neither  loc'Cj  nor 
sense  0/  pain^  nor  force  of  reason  can  persuade,  then 
let  example  be  obeyed ;  "  "  be  ye  steadfast,  immov- 
able, . .  .  forasmuch  as  ye  know  tJiatyour  labor  is  not  in 
vain  in  the  Lord ;  "  "  he  makes  it  his  care  both  to 
write  and  tb  speak  i)lainly,  so  tJtat  he  may  be  under- 
stood;''  "treat  it  kindly,  tJiat  it  may  wish,  at  least, 
with  us  to  stay  ;'*  "judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged;  " 
"  as  will  appear  by  what  follows; "  *'*'from  what 
lias  been  said,  you  may  perceive  the  hopelessness  of 
your  undertaking ;  "  "  be  taught  by  what  I  am  suffer- 
ing; "  "  who,  he  kneWy  would  be  willing ; "  "  thou 
hast  used  my  purse,  as  if  tJie  strings  were  thine;  " 
"  it  is  as  sure  as  you  are  Roderigo;  *'  "  throw  such 
changes  of  vexation  on't,  as  it  may  lose  some  color;  " 
"  the  longer  I  am  acquainted  with  him,  the  more  I  like 
him  ;  **  ^^  so  great  was  the  cold,  that  the  deepest  rivers 
were  frozen;**  "  he  is  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long;  " 
"I'll  see,  before  I  doubt;**  "kings  may  take  their 
advantage,  when  and  haiv  they  list;  **  "  use  physic,  or 
ever  thou  be  sick;  **  "  while  I  wcls  protector,  pity  was 
all  the  fault  that  was  in  me  ;  "  "  he  is  the  most  im- 
proved mind,  since  you  saw  him,  that  ever  was  ;  " 
"  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be 
abo  : "  "  I  will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest ;  ** 


"  I  have  shown  whence  the  understanding  may  get  aO 
the  idea^  it  has;  "  "  the  noise  pursues  me,  wheresth 
eer  I  go;  **  "  despise  me,  if  I  cb  not;  **  "  were  I  the 
Moor,  I  would  not  be  lago  ; "  "  you  will  not  serve 
God,  //  tlie  devil  bid  you  I "  "  think  we,  or  think  we 
not,  time  hurries  on ; "  "  thou  dost  conspire  against 
thy  friend,  if  tliou  but  thinkst  him  wronged,  andmakest 
his  ear  a  stranger  to  thy  tlioughts;  **  "  though  thou  de- 
tain me,  I  will  not  eat ; "  "  wert  tJiou  an  oracle  to  tell 
me  so,  I'd  not  believe  it ; "  "  had  fate  so  pleased,  I 
had  been  eldest  bom ; "  "I  had  been  happy,  so  I 
Iiad  nothing  known  ;  **  "  unless  I  took  on  Sylvia  in  the 
day,  there  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon  ;  "  "  though 
he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he  became  poor ;  ** 
"  many  things  are  believed,  although  t/iey  be  intrtcatty 
obscure,  and  dark*' 

66.  Contracted  and  compound  sentences. — 
Two  or  more  sentences  having  the  same  subjects,  or 
the  same  predicates  or  objects,  and  two  or  more  sub- 
jects having  the  same  attributives,  or  viceversd,  are  fre- 
quently contracted  into  one  compound  sentence,  or 
phrase,  by  the  use  of  conjunctions.  Examples  of  sev- 
eral kinds  may  be  found  in  the  former  parts  of  this 
Compendium  ;  others  are  such  as  these  :  Ex.  "  With 
fairest  flowers,  whilst  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here, 
Fidele,  I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave  ;  "  "  his  honesty 
got  him  small  gains,  but  shameless  flattery,  ^/7^  filthy 
beverage,  and  unseemly  thrift,  and  borrow  base,  and 
some  good  lady's  gift ;  "  "  it  shall  ever  be  my  study 
to  make  discoveries  of  this  nature  in  human  life, 
ami  to  settle  the  proper  distinctions  between  the  vir- 
tues and  perfections  of  mankind,  and  those  false 
colors  a?id  resemblances  of  them,  that  shine  alike  in 
the  eyes  of  the  vulgar." 

In  contracted  sentences,  where  a  comparison  is 
expressed,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  ambiguity. 
Ex.  "  He  would  make  a  better  soldier /^«  scholar* 
expresses  the  greater  aptitude  of  the  person  spoken 
of  for  the  arts  of  war,  than  for  the  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing. "  He  would  make  a  better  soldier  than  a  scholar,*' 
expresses  that  tlie  person  spoken  of  displays  greater 
aptitude  for  war  than  a  student  would.  "  He  likes 
them  better  than  T**  signifies  that  his  liking  for  the 
persons  spoken  of  is  greater  than  my  liking  foi 
them  ;  whilst  "  he  likes  them  better  than  me  "  signi- 
fies that  his  liking  for  them  is  greater  than  his  liking 
for  me. 

Similarly,  wherever  two  or  more  subjects  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  attributive  adjectives  only,  unless 
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in  cases  where  no  ambiguity  can  arise,  they  should 
be  distinguished  by  the  repetition  of  the  demonstra- 
tive. Ex.  "  The  red  and  blue  vestments  were  most 
admired,"  should  be,  ^'the  red  and  the  blue  vest- 
ments," if  two  kinds  are  intended.  But  we  may  say, 
^the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal^  because  the  at- 
tributives are  incon^atible  in  their  signification. 

67.  Construction  is  the  arrangement  of  words  in 
sentences,  and  of  sentences  in  relation  to  each  other, 
so  as  to  indicate  the  subordination  of  the  several 
parts,  and  their  connection  and  union;  and  the  uni- 
versal rule  is  to  place  the  subordinate  words,  or 
phrases,  before  the  principal  ones.  Yet  for  the  sake 
of  imparting  special  significance  to  some  words  or 
sentences,  the  form  of  this  rule  is  often  violated,  and 
particularly  in  poetry.  Thij  is  called  inverted  con- 
struction, to  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary  arrange- 
ment, which  is  designated  direct 

Ex.  Direct.  "  The  orator  had  the  honor  of  ha- 
ranguing Pope  Clement  the  Sixth,  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  conversing  with  Petrarch,  a  congenial  mind ; 
but  his  aspiring  hopes  were  chilled  by  disgrace  and 
poverty;  and  the  patriot  was  reduced  to  a  single 
garment,  and  the  charity  of  an  hospital ! "  "  The 
q>artments,  porticoes,  and  the  courts  of  the  Lateran 
were  spread  with  innumerable  tables  for  either  sex, 
and  every  condition ;  a  stream  of  wine  flowed  from 
the  nostrils  of  Constantine's  brazen  horse ;  no  com- 
plaint, except  the  scarcity  of  water,  could  be  heard ; 
and  the  licentiousness  of  the  multitude  was  curbed 
by  discipline  and  fear." 

Inverted.  "  At  last,  after  much  fatigue,  through 
dull  roads,  and  bad  weather,  we  came,  with  no  sm.vj 
difficidty,  to  our  journey's  end."  "  Unto  the  French, 
the  dreadful  judgment-day  so  dreadful  will  not  be, 
as  was  his  sight."  "  So  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan 
with  care,  find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant." 
*'  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians ! "  "  Fallen,  fallen 
is  Babylon,  that  great  city ! "  "Silver  and  gold  have 
I  none:  but  such  as  I  have,  give  I  unto  thee."  "  Go 
I  must,  whatever  may  ensue."  "Up  rose  the  sun, 
and  up  rose  Emily." 

d!^  Accentuation. — In  order  to  show  the  subor- 
dination of  the  less  important  phrases  in  sentences,  to 
the  principal  ones  in  each  of  the  several  combina- 
tions treated  of  above,  and  to  give  prominence  to 
the  most  important  elements  in  words,  a  particular 
stress  of  voice  (called  accent)  is  customarily  laid 
apon  the  radical  part  of  all  inflected  words,  and 


upon  the  principal  words  or  phrases  in  each  01  those 
combinations.  Ex.  G61den,  disgraceful,  grdtitude, 
kingdom,  tnithfulness,  wdkeful ;  they  redd  ;  the  men 
were  ast6nished,  my  suspicions  were  correct ;  the  se- 
crets of  the  grdve  this  viperous  slander  enters ;  the 
mighty  dead ;  dll  his  g61den  words  are  spent ;  king 
David ;  here  is  one  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  king ; 
the  kingdom  of  England ;  the  world  hdteth  you ;  I 
j6y  to  meet  thee  ;  give  the  book  to  m^;  I  crdve  your 
pardon. 

69.  Emphasis  is  distinguished  from  accent  by 
this ;  the  latter  serves  to  indicate  the  connection  of 
the  words,  &c.,  and  to  give  unity  to  the  meanings  of 
the  several  parts  which  enter  into  the  different  com- 
binations that  make  up  sentences,  &c. ;  whilst  em- 
phasis shows  some  special  meaning  which  the  speaker 
desires  to  give  to  his  words,  and  which  they  would 
not  ordinarily  bear.  Ex.  "Th^y  read,  w^  write; 
the  m^n  were  astonished,  and  the  w6man  fled ;  my 
suspicions  were  correct,  but  my  kn6wledge  was  no 
more  than  yours ;  the  kingdom  of  England,  not  that 
of  Sc6tland  ;  no,  sir,  I  do  not  bite  my  thumb  at 
yod,  sir ;  but  I  bite  my  thdrab,  sir ;  be  not  afraid, 
sh^  shall  not  harm  thee ;  I'  scorn  you  not,  it  seems 
that  you  scorn  m^." 

70.  Punctuation. — ^The  pauses  which,  in  speak- 
ing, are  used  to  impart  greater  accuracy  and  clear- 
ness to  our  expressions,  in  writing  are  represented 
by  characters  called  stops ;  and  the  notes  of  interro- 
gation and  admiration,  the  parenthesis  and  the  dash, 
as  well  as  the  breaking  up  of  composition  into  para- 
graphs, are  employed  for  similar  purposes.  In  poe- 
try they  are  more  used  than  in  prose ;  and  the  fewest 
number  possible  should  always  be  employed. 

The  full  point,  or  period,  indicates  the  termina- 
tion of  a  passage  which  is  complete  both  in  meaning 
and  in  syntax.  The  colon  marks  the  end  of  a  gram- 
matical combination,  but  shows  that  what  follows  is 
required  to  complete  the  meaning.  The  semicolon 
shows  that,  both  in  meaning  and  in  syntax,  the  ex- 
pression it  follows  is  incomplete.  And  the  comma 
is  used  to  distinguish,  rather  than  to  divide,  the  parts 
of  grammatical  combinations,  so  that  the  connection 
between  them,  and  their  signification  when  combined, 
may  be  more  clear.  But  where  the  passages  are  not 
very  long,  and  no  mistake  would  arise,  the  comma  is 
used  for  the  semicolon,  and  even  for  the  colon ;  and 
the  semicolon  is  employed  instead  of  the  colon. 
The  period  is  frequently  employed,  also,  where  wf 
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should  expect  only  the  coIoil  Et^  "The  Roman 
senators  conspired  against  Julius  Cassar  to  kill  him  : 
that  very  next  morning  Artemidorus,  Caesar's  friend, 
delivered  him  a  paper  (desiring  him  to  peruse  it) 
wherein  the  whole  plot  was  discovered :  but  Caesar 
complimepted  his  life  J^way,  being  so  taken  up  to 
return  the  salutations  of  such  people  as  met  him  ui 
the  way,  that  he  pocketed  the  p^per,  among  other 
petitions,  as  unconcerned  therein  ;  and  so,  going  to 
the  Senate-house,  he  was  slain." 

"  The  noble  Brqlus 
Hath  told  you,  Caesar  was  ambitious : 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault ; 
An4  grievously  has  Caesar  answered  it.** 

71.  Parentheses  indicate  either  an  explanatory  re- 
mark, or  a  thought  related  to  what  has  been  said, 
which  is  noted  but  not  pursued ;  and  instead  of  the 
common  sign,  two  commas,  or  two  semicolons,  or 
two  dashes,  are  often  employed.  Ex.  "Traveling 
on  the  plain  (which  notwithstanding  hath  its  risings 
and  fallings),  I  discovered  Salisbury  steeple  many 
miles  off."  "  I  find  two  (husband  and  wife),  both 
stealing,  and  but  one  of  them  guilty  of  felony/* 
"Spill  not  the  morning  (the  quintessence  of  the 
day !)  in  recreation."  "  Raleigh  had  (besides  his 
own  merits)  two  good  friends." 

In  general  the  dash  b  used  to  show  that  a  pause 
should  be  made,  because  the  sense  is  broken  off 
abruptly;  or  whilst  the  sense  is  not  interrupted, 
something  unexpected  follows ;  or  to  call  for  greater 
attention  to  what  is  about  to  be  said.     Ex. 

To  die, — to  sleep, — 
No  more  ;— and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to, — 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.** 

"  O  thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine,  if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be 
known  by,  let  us  call  thee— devil  1  * 

"  •  Thou  art  a  villain.* 
•  You  are — a  senator."* 


*'  Some  people,  handsome  by  nature,  have  willfully 
deformed  themselves  ; — such  as  wear  Bacchus*  col- 
ors in  their  faces,  arising  not  from  having — but  be- 
ing— ^bad  livers^ 

"  Romeo,  the  hate  I  bear  thee  can  afford 
No  better  term  than  this — ^Thou  art  a  villain.** 

Other  artifices  are  employed,  such  as  italics  and 
SMALL  CAPITALS,  in  typography  to  represent  some 
of  the  effects  of  the  tones  and  inflexions  of  the  voice. 


7  a.  Some  modes  of  expression,  called  tropical,  or 
figurative,  which  are  strictly  amongst  the  matters  re- 
specting which  rhetoric  is  conversant,  should  be 
noticed  here  ;  as  they  serve  to  account  for  some  of 
the  forms  which  have  been  noticed  above. 

Personificationi  or  prosopopoeia,  is  the  treating 
of  things  and  subjects  without  life,  even  abstrac- 
tions, as  though  they  were  living  persons.  Ex. 
"  Confusion  heard  his  voice."  "  I  have  no  spur  to 
prick  the  sides  of  my  inUnty  but  only  vaulting  ambi- 
tion^  which  o'erleaps  itself."  **  Doth  not  wisdom  cry, 
and  understanding  put  forth  her  voice  ? "  ''  Make 
tempiranfe  thy  companion,  so  shall  health  sit  on  thy 
brow." 

Ellipsis,  or  omission,  is  the  suppression  of  some 
word,  which  from  the  nature  of  what  is  spoken  of^ 
or  from  the  context,  can  be  readily  supplied.  Ex. 
"All  in  vain  [is]  my  frantic  calling,  all  in  vain  [are] 
my  falling  tears  ! "  **  [There  is]  no  way  to  fly,  nor 
strength  to  hold  out  flight !  "  "  The  knight  came  to 
the  tailor's  [shop]."  **  Are  you  going  to  the  House 
[of  Parliament]  ?  " 

Pleonasm,  or  redundancy,  is  the  introduction  of 
some  words  not  actually  required,  but  often  exceed- 
ingly effective,  as  a  means  of  giving  peculiar  empha- 
sis, or  expressing  a  particular  feeling.  Ex.  "  The 
skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down."  "  They 
returned  back  again  to  the  same  city  from  whence 
they  came  forth,**  "  The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morn- 
ing lowers^  and  heavily  with  clouds  brings  on  the  day,"" 

Zeug^a»  or  syllepsis,  b  the  suppression  of  a 
verb  or  a  noun,  in  positions  in  which  it  will  readily 
be  suggested  by  another  verb  or  noun,  which  is  ex- 
pressed ;  and  with  which  the  object,  or  attributive 
belonging  to  the  suppressed  words,  appears  to  be 
connected.  Ex.  "  And  his  mouth  was  opened  im- 
mediately, and  his  tongue  [loosed]  ; "  "  forbidding 
to  marry,  and  [commanding]  to  abstain  from 
meats ; "  **  my  paternal  house  is  desolate,  and  he 
himself  [my  father]  destitute  and  in  exile." 

These  examples  illustrate  the  working  of  the 
zeugma,  or  syllepsia. 
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73.  Prosody  treats  of  the  laws  of  metrical  compo- 
sitions, regarding  accent,  quantity,  rhythm,  rhyme, 
alliteration,  &c.,  &c. 

Accent  is  the  stress  laid  upon  one  or  more  sylla- 
bles of  a  word.  Monosyllables  are  capable  of  ac- 
cents only  when  they  are  uttered  with  other  words. 
Ex.  Fdther,  industry,  nightingale,  himself,  disst^ver, 
Exquisitely,  whdtsoEver,  voltiptuous  ; — "there  isthdt 
in  his  fdce  which  lEads  one  to  tnist  him." 

Quantity  is  the  time  required  to  pronounce 
a  syllable,  and  is  either  long,  marked  (-),  or  short, 
marked  (").  Seeing,  Qprlght,  p5rs5nabl6,  tutelary, 
peerage,  translation,  nOt,  nOte,  at,  ate,  ten,  tend,  f Qll, 
ctilL 

Rhythm  b  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  words 
in  lines  of  various  definite  lengths ;  and  is  one  of 
this  chief  elements  of  metre.    Ex. 

• '  The  p6ctiy  of  eArth  is  n^er  dead.* 

••  The  wfllow  l^ves  that  dinced  in  the  bre^." 

**  Full  many  a  gl6rious  m6ming  hive  I  se^n 
FUtter  the  m6antain-t6p8  with  86vereign  eye.** 

•*  Se^  the  day  begfns  to  break." 

••  Lessons  sweet  of  sprfng  returning." 

*  At  the  cl6se  of  the  day,  when  the  himlet  is  stOl." 

74.  Rhjrme  is  the  correspondence  of  the  final 
sound  in  a  metrical  line,  with  those  of  one  or  more 
other  lines  preceding  or  following,  immediately  or 
alternately.  It  is  distinguished  into  assonance  and 
consonance  ;  the  former  being  the  correspondence 
of  the  vowel  sounds  alone,  the  latter  of  both  vowels 
and  consonants.    Ex. 

"  The  baron  he  stroakt  his  dark-brown  cbuke. 
And  turned  his  heade  asyde; 
To  whipe  away  the  starting  te/ire 
He  proudly  strave  to  Hyde,** 
•*  Have  owre,  have  owre  to  Aberd^wr, 
It's  fiftie  fadom  dWp,. 
And  thair  lies  guid  Sir  Patrick  Spence, 
Wi'  the  Scots  lords  at  his  f^•/t." 
^  My  cloake  it  was  a  very  good  cWke, 
It  hath  been  alwayes  true  to  the  wtatw 
Bat  now  it  is  not  worth  a  gr^at ; 

J  have  had  it  fottr-and^twenty>'^^«.* 


Single  and  double  rhymes  are  also  to  be  distin- 
guished.    Ex. 

••  The  Abbot  had  preached  for  msmy  ycarsM 

With  clear  Qxixcnlaiion, 
As  ever  was  heard  in  the  House  of  Pcen 

Against  £manci/a//(70. 
His  words  had  made  battalions  qudke^ 

Had  roused  the  zeal  of  martyrs; 
Had  kept  the  Court  an  hour  Viwak^, 

And  the  king  himself  ihit^uartcrs,** 

Alliteration  is  the  commencement  of  two  or 
more  words,  in  the  same  or  adjoining  lines,  with  the 
same  or  closely  allied  sounds.     Ex. 

*'  The  parted  bosom  dings  /o  fK>nted  iiome, 

If  aught  that's  iindred  ^heer  Me  n/elcome  ^arth ; 

//e  that  is  /onely,  Either  /et  him  roam, 

And  gaze  ^^iv/placent  on  cong&msX  earth, 

Greece  is  no  /ightsome  ^nd  of  social  mirth  : 

But  he  whom  badness  jootheth  may  abide, 

And  scarce  nr^ret  the  r^'^ion  of  his  birth, 

TTAen  wandering  slow  by  Delphi's  jacred  jide, 

Or  gazing  o'er  the/lains,  where  {7reek  and  /'ersiao  died.' 

75.  Specimens  of  the  principal  English  me- 
ters.— In  order  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds  of 
metre,  certain  names  are  borrowed  from  the  prosody 
of  Latin  and  Greek.  Thus,  an  accented  syllable 
preceded  by  one  unaccented  is  regarded  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  long  syllable  following  a  short  one,  and  is 
called  an  Iambic.  Ex.  "  Awdy,  or  awSy ;  rejoice, 
or  rSjoIce."  An  accented  or  long  syllable  before  an 
accented  or  short  one,  is  called  a  Trochee.  Ex. 
** Wretched,  or  wretched;  rising,  or  rising."  An 
accented  syllable  followed  by  two  unaccented  is 
called  a  Dactyl.  Ex.  "  Tndustry,  or  Indtlstry  ;  Ex- 
quisite, or  Exquisite."  An  accented  syllable  follow- 
ing two  unaccented  is  called  an  Anapest  Ex. 
**  Lochinvir'  or  L6chlnvar  ;   cavalier,  or  cavaiiSr." 

The  most  common  metres  are  varieties  of  the 
Iambic,  the  Trochaic,  and  the  Anapestic ;  the  dif- 
ferences consisting  in  the  number  of  Iambics,  &c., 
in  each  line.  Further  differences  arise  out  of  the 
various  kinds  of  lines^  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  grouped  so  as  to  form  the  stanzas.  Oui 
examples  principally  illustrate  the  composition  of 
single  lines. 

I.  Iambic  meter.    Fcur  tyUahtm^ 

"^Withrivisbt^an, 
Tbe  mdoarcb  b^ors; 
Aflsdmes  tbe  g6d, 
Aft^cu  the  oiSd.*' 
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SixtyWibUs, 
**What  though  lifirht  Phoebus'  bdbnt 
Refresh  the  soUthem  ground. 
And  though  the  pdncely  thr6nes 
With  beauteous  Dy'mphs  abdund." 

Eight  tyllahltM. 
*  And  mkf  at  list  my  w^uy  ige 
Find  odt  the  peAceful  h^rmitige. 
The  hiuy  giVwn  and  miaasf  rflL" 

TtntyUahUa.    (Heroic.) 
9ach  sw^  compiUsioa  d6th  in  miisic  Ue, 
To  liill  the  dlugbter  6i  necessity. 
And  k^ep  anst^ady  niture  t6  her  Uw, 
And  the  slow  wdrld  in  mdasured  mdtion  driw.** 

TWAw  tyOabUt.    (Alexandrine.) 
**  A  cdostant  miiden  still  she  doly  did  remiln. 
The  list  her  gteuine  liws  wliich  stoiUly  did  retiin.'* 

Fourteen  tyUmblet. 
im  wbte  abodt  the  sflTer  m<Son,  when  air  is  frfe  from  wind, 
Abd  stirs  shine  d^ar :  to  wh<tee  sweet  bdams.  high  prdspects,  ind  the 

bnSws 
Of  iO  steep  hiUs  and  plnnarlm,  thrust  dp  themaflves  for  shdws." 

The  most  frequent  combinations  of  Iambic  meters 
axe  those  exemplified  in  the  following  stanzas : 

t.    Short. 
**Thou  kn6w*st  that  twice  a  diy 
Fve  bn>ugbt  thee,  tn  this  cin, 
Fkesh  witer  f  n>m  the  ninning  brodk» 
Aa  deir  as  4pns  rin.'* 

9.    ConuDOQ. 

**  or  i' the  iiru  the  wtnd  can  Uiw, 
1  dearly  like  the  w^  ; 
For  th^re  the  b6nnie  lissie  Uvea, 
The  lissie  I'  lo'e  best.** 

3.    Long. 
''Otbod  by  whdse  ezprtelTe  irt 
Her  pMect  image  oiture  se^ 
Id  Union  with  the  Grices  stirt. 
And  sweicer  by'  refliction  pleise.** 

•»  Trochaic  meter.    Three  tyUmUtu 
**H^rewemiy 
Think  and  prij 
Bif ore  death 
Scbpsoorbreitli.'* 

Four  eyUaNea. 
**  Rich  the  trcisore, 
Swiet  the  pleisore.** 

Five  and  six  tyttahUe, 
••pmtbebdmperfiir, 

B'rery  dr6p  we  sprinkle 
O'n  the  br6w  of  cire, 
Smodtbes  awiy  a  wrinkle.* 

Stvenayttables. 

^Ldve  is  hdrt  with  jir  and  frA, 
Ldre  is  mide  a  viin  regr^ 
Byes  with  kite  teirs  are  w A. 


Eight  eyltahiet. 
**  Bind  the  s&i  to  sliimber  stilly, 
Bind  its  ddor  t6  the  lily. 
Bind  the  ispen  n^er  to  qnirer, 
Thte  bind  Ldve  to  list  for  frer.** 

The  most  common  use  of  this  meter  is  in  qua 
trains  (or  stanzas  of  four  lines)  of  seven  syllables. 

There  is  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  meters  and 
of  stanzas^  produced  by  the  intermixture  of  Iambics 
and  Trochees,  and  of  Iambic  with  Trochaic  metres. 

3.  Dactylic  meter.— The  following  specimen 
will  suffice  for  the  illustration  of  the  varieties  of 
this  meter. 

**  Hid  I  a  cive  on  some  wild  distant  didfe, 

Whire  the  winds  h6w1  to  the  wives'  dashing  roirj 

Th^re  would  I  weip  my  woes, 

Th^e  seek  my  Idst  repose. 

Till  grief  my  eyes  should  dose, 

Ne*ir  to  wake  m^re.** 

4,  Anapestic  meter— The  effect  of  this  meter 
can  be  learned  from  this  illustration: 

**•  I  have  Idst  for  that  faith  more  than  th  od  canst  bestdw. 
As  the  G6d  who  permits  thee  to  prdsper  doth  kndw 
In  bis  hind  is  my  beirt  and  my  h6pe ;  and  m  thine« 
The  lind  and  the  life  which  (or  him  I  resi^** 

Of  the  imitations  of  classical  meters  little  needs  to 
be  said,  except  that  they  are  not  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  our  language.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  render  them  acceptable,  some  with  consid^ 
erable  success  ;  but  the  great  nimiber  of  our  mono- 
syllables will  always  prevent  them  from  coming  into 
general  use  or  favor. 

.76.  Beside  the  kinds  of  stanza  given  already, 
which  are  principally  used  in  Divine  service,  soma 
other  kinds  may  be  exemplified  here. 

I.  Eiegime, 
**  Here  rtes  bis  biad  ttpdo  the  Up  of  eirth, 
A  yodth  to  fdrtune  ind  to  fime  unkndwoi 
Fair  sdence  smiled  not  dn  his  bdmbte  bfrth. 
And  milancbdiy  mirk*d  him  fdr  her  dwn." 
s.    Ottavarimt^ 
**'Tis  swe^  to  heir  the  witcbdog's  bdnest  blft 

Bay  de^mouth'd  wilcome  is  wedriw  nearbdatf 
^Tis  swedt  to  kndw  there  Is  an  iye  will  mirk 

Oar  cdming,  ind  look  brighter  whin  we  odme) 
^Tis  swiet  to  b^awikened  by'  the  lirk. 

Or  hiOM  by  filling  witen ;  sw^  tbehdm 
Of  bies,  the  voice  of  girls,  the  s6ng  of  birds. 
The  lisp  of  children  ind  their  eirliest  wdcda.** 
5.    Spenserian, 
""TheNiobdofnitions;  thif«  die  stindt, 

ChildMss  and  crdwnless,  fn  her  vofcdesi  wdei 
An  impty  dm  within  her  withered  hinds^ 

Whose  hdly  ddst  was  scitter'd  Idog  agd ; 
Her  Sdpio's  tdmb  contains  no  idles  ndw ; 

Her  viry  s^lchrds  lie  trfnantKsa 
Of  th^  herdic  dw^ers :  ddst  thou  fldw, 
Ohl  Tiber  thrdugb  a  mirbte  wfUlemiss  ? 
RiM,  with  thy  yiUow  wives,  and  niatk  bir  dlMinl* 
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STMomncB  ii  a  term  applied  to  different  woirds,  whoee  mraning  is  so 
nearly  the  aame,  that  the  one  may  be  tutMututed  for  the  otner^  without 
akenng  the  sense  ol  the  smifoce,  in  order  to  aToid  the  meiegant  repe- 
thKm  of  the  same  word  i 

^BANDON,  leaTe,  forsake,  desert,  rcnoonce,  reUnqulsh, 
quit,  forep>,  let  go,  waive. 
Abandoned,  wicked,  reprobate,  dissohite,  profligate, 

flagiuoos,  corrupt,  depraved,  vicioua. 
Abandonment,  leaving,  deseruon,  dereliction,  renun- 
ciation^ defection. 
Abaaement,  degradation,  fall,  degeneracy,  humilia- 
tion, abjecuon,  debasement,  servility. 
Abash,    bewilder,  disconcert,  discompose,  confound, 
confuae,  shame. 
Abbreviate,  shorten,  abridge,  condense,  contract,  curtail, 
reduce. 
Abdicate,  give  up,  resign,  renounce,  abandon,  forsake,  relinquish,  quit, 

forego. 
Abet,  help,  encourage,  instigate,  incite,  summate,  aid,  assist. 
Abettor,  assistant,  accessory,  accomplice,  promoter,  in8tigator,/«r//- 

r4^  criminu^  coadjutor,  associate,  companion,  coOperator. 
Abhor,  dislike  intensely,  view  with  horror,  hate,  detest,  abominate, 

loathe,  nauseate. 
Ability,  capability,  talent,  faculty,  capacity,  qualification,  aptitude,  ap^ 

ness,  ezpertnesa,  slcill,  efficiency,  accomplishment,  attainment. 
Abject,  grovelling,  low,  mean,  base,  ignoble,  worthless,  despicable, 

vile,  servile,  contemptible. 
Abjure,  recant,  forswear,  disclaim,  recall,  revoke,  retract,  renounce. 
Able,  strong,  powerful,  muscular,  stalwart,  vigorous,  athletic,  robust, 
brawny,  skillful,  adroit,  competent,  efficient,  capable,  clever,  self- 
qualified,  telling,  fitted. 
Abode,    residence,  habiutlon,  dwelling,  domicile,  home,  quarters, 

lodging. 
AboUah,  quash,  destroy,  revoke,  abrogate,  annul,  cancel,  annihilate, 

eztingtiish,  vitiate.  Invalidate,  nullify. 
Abominable,  hateful,  detestable,  odious,  vile,  execrable. 
Abortive,  fruitless,  ineffectual,  idle,  inoperative,  vain,  futile. 
About,  concerning,  regarding,  relative  to,  with  regard  to,  as  to,  respect- 

inif,  with  respect  to,  referring  to,  around,  nearly,  approximately. 
Abscond,  run  off,  steal  away,  decamp,  bolt. 

Absent,  «.,  tnattendre,  abstracted,  not  attending  to,  listless,  dreamy. 
Absolute,  entire,  complete,  unconditional,  unqualified,  unrestricted, 
despotic,  arbitrary,  tyrannous,  imperative,  authoritative,  imperious. 
Absolve,  set  free,  loose,  clear,  acquit,  liberate,  release,  forgive. 
Absorb,  engross,  swallow  up,  engulf,  Imbibe,  consume,  merge,  fuse. 
Absurd,  silly,  foolish,  preposterous,  ridiculous,  irrational,  unreasona- 
ble, nonsensical,  inconsistent. 
Abuse,  v.,  asperse,  revile,  vilify,  reproach,  calumniate,  defame,  slander, 

scandalize,  malign,  traduce,  disparage,  depreciate,  ill-use. 
Abuse,  «.,  scurrility,  ribaldry,  contumely,  obloquy,  opprobrium,  foul 
invective,  vituperation. 

to,  consent,  acquiesce,  comply  with,  agree,  coincide. 


Accelerate,  hasten,  hurry,  expedite,  forward,  quicken,  despatch. 
Accept,  receive,  take,  admit. 

Acceptable,  agreeable,  pleasing,  pleasurable,  gratifying,  welcome. 
Accident,  casualty,  madeni,  contingency,  adventure,  chance. 
Acclamation,  applause,  plaudit,  exuitauon,  joy,  shouung,  cheering, 

tnumpn,  jubiiauon. 
Accommodate,  adapt,  adjust,  fit,  suit,  serve,  supply,  furnish. 
Accomplice,  confederate,  accessory,  abettor,  coadjutor,  assistant,  ally, 

associate,  ^rtictp*  criminis. 
Accompiian,  do,  affect,  finish,  execute,  achieve,  complete,  perfect,  con- 


Accompiianment,  attainment,  quaiificauon,  acquirement. 

Accord,  grant,  ailow,  admit,  concede. 

Accost,  saiute,  address,  speak  to,  stop,  greet. 

Account,  r.,  assign,  adduce,  reckon,  compute,  calculate,  estimate. 

Account,  «.,  narrative,  descripuon,  narration,  relation,  detail,  redtiii^ 
moneys,  reckomng,  bill,  charge. 

Accountable,  punishable,  answerable,  amenable,  responsible,  liabla. 

Accredited,  authonxed,  commissioned,  empowered,  mtrusted. 

Accumulate,  bring  together,  amass,  collect,  gather. 

Accumulauon,  collecuon,  store,  mass,  congeries,  concentiation. 

Accurate,  correct,  exact,  precise,  nice,  truthful. 

Achieve,  do,  accomplish,  effect,  fulfill,  execute,  gain,  win. 

Achievement,  (eat,  exploit,  accomplishment,  atuinment,  perform* 
ance,  acquirement,  gam. 

Acknowledge,  admit,  confess,  own,  avow,  grant,  recognize,  allow,  con* 
cede. 

Acquaint,  inform,  enlighten,  apprise,  make  aware,  make  known,  no- 
tify, communicate. 

Acquaintance,  familiarity.  Intimacy,  cognizance,  fellowship,  compan- 
ionship, knowledge. 

Acquiesce,  agree,  accede,  assent,  comply,  consent,  give  way,  coincide 
with. 

Acquit,  pardon,  foriglve,  discharge,  set  free,  clear,  absolve. 

Act,  do,  operate,  make,  perform,  play,  enact. 

Action,  deed,  achievement,  feat,  exploit,  accomplishment,  battle,  en« 
gagement,  agency,  mstrumentality. 

Active,  lively,  sprightly,  alert,  agile,  nimble,  brisk,  quick,  supply 
prompt,  vigilant,  laborious,  industrious. 

Actual,  real,  positive,  genuine,  certain. 

Acute,  shrewd,  intelligent,  penetrating,  piercing,  keen. 

Adapt,  accommodate,  suit,  fit,  conform. 

Addicted,  devoted,  wedded,  attached,  given  up  to,  dedicated. 

Addition,  increase,  accession,  augmentation,  reinforcement 

Address,  tact,  skill,  ability,  dexterity,  deportment,  demeanor. 

Adhesion,  adherence,  attachment,  fidelity,  devotion. 

Adjacent,  near  to,  adjoining,  contiguous,  conierminous,  bordering; 
neighboring. 

Adjourn,  defer,  prorogue,  postpone,  delay. 

Adjunct,  appendage,  appurtenance,  appendency,  dependency. 

Adjust,  set  right,  fit,  accommodate,  adapt,  arrange,  settle,  regulate,  op 
ganize. 

AAmirable,  striking,  surprishig,  wonderful,  asronishing 
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As 

A- 

A 

Ai- 

AI 


^  &?raT,lnwi 


A4irerfcty, 

Aircrtice, 

A&r.ce,  wanuag^  crwrrwrr.  laaerv.T^oc 

A  i V  5< ,  itr  qitaiflt,  icionBs,  co«t=.*-r  *ratr,  aodfjr,  ut:i. 
A  1  >'>^a^e.  crxuMcl,  iVimrtrr.  %.;^>«2er. 
A?*:'.:-'./,  oxjifn— If,  coonox^  Brtasity,  pcfej 


Affect,  rrfomrr,  act  «poa,  cigfae  «i:&,  (e-.{s,  pretend, 
AOection,  trnxlarw,  arfarlf  nt,  tirxlw,  ivre,  teodcr 


ASectiooatc,  lovfaic,  Mtadicd  to,  fooil,  kiod,  tesder.  CBrf. 

A£sit7«  rdatioofhip,  a!Laac«.  Q£:oa,  km,  kiadred.  relaskio. 

AArm,  twear,  Mtcr%  amercrzu,  <!eciare,  srcr,  proceat. 

AffiroMtioo,  w  II I  ifiQa,  prot»t.;iiy>£^  dedarttioo. 

Affix,  tftacfa,  aoocr,  au*>>'>jr,  a>&£.«ct,  aff>>sa. 

Afflxt,  criere,  ff»e  paia,  diatrcaa.  trv-t^,  tiorBexit,  a^oolze. 

ALuctin^,  gneroos,  tuihap(o^«  pai::/:...  <Lt^stxouft.  ralarr^tooa. 

AiBueac«,  opolcoce,  weahL,  ncl>».  *v,vfancc^  luxsriaxKe. 

A&/rd«  fire,  iatpart,  ooasnuucaic,  pruS&cjc,  beaunr,  gnsK,  confer, 

•pare. 
Affirif fat,  frigfaax^  terrifj,  appaJ!.  orcrawc,  <;.taaf ,  acare,  danal,  cow. 
Affront,  ifljory,  wrong,  inault,  oi^tnc^.  oc^trage. 
Afraid,  timid,  iearfol,  timorous,  faint^bearjed. 
Age,  period,  time,  date,  generaii'ja,  era,  epoch,  decade,  centnry. 
Agency,  ifHtnunentality,  influence,  opcrxtioa.  managemccL 
Afgrandiac,  ezah,  promote,  prefer,  adTaoc«,e!rraie. 
Aggravate,  tantalize,  trritate,  mflaTte,  provoke,  chafe,  nettle,  embitter, 

exaaperate,  increaae,  enhaocc,  t'..;;htea,  make  wor%. 
Aggregate,  «.,  total,  entire,  coo:  j,',*rc,  'J:e  whole. 
Aggregate,  r.,  heap  op,  amaaa,  ace  -mulaite,  gel  togrthcr. 
Agitate,  conrttbe, disturb,  stir,  if.-. '.  •.* air,  ov.illiitc,  tow,  nphcare. 
Agitation,  pertttrtetioa,  emotioo,  tr<t;,.  lai.'jo.  ttrob,  tlinll,  tremor. 
Agonise,  diatrcM,  rack, torture,  iHrr*ii.t.  cxjcmcj^'f,,  pain. 
Agony,  anguish,  pang,  throe,  pair.,  d;v»j«A,  sufTcriag,  woe. 
Agree,  consent,  assent,  accede,  acqu:evce,  coxply,  coincide,  tally. 
Aid,  «.,  ■■■iffinrr,  topport,  sustenance,  succor,  relief,  help,  coSperau 

Uoo. 
Aning,  unwdl,  sidd7,diieased,  ni. 
Aim,  D-.,  direct,  point,  lercl,  endeavor  to  attain. 
Aim,  «.,  end,  porpose,  object,  drift,  vo;/*r,  dcigT^,  fntcot,  Intcntloii, 

tendeaqr. 
Alarm,  terror,  fright,  afTr'';ht,  (ff'-r-*!',  crn'*^T-;'*  m.<:;y]u!etude. 
Alienate,  estrange,  take  '^iT,  w  ith  I  raw  from,  •- .-,  fcr,  a-.  ■  ti,  convey. 
A  Uay,  appease,  assuage,  rr.  :.;;::•',  boo  the,  2'..v.kte,  vlace,  compose, 

calm,  pacify,  trant^^ili/e,  r*^.rc^. 
Allege,  ai&rm,  declare,  maintain,  adduce, advance,  as'.lrn. 
Alleviate,  asiuage,  mitigate,  soothe,  solace,  relieve,  auitc,  allay,  di- 
minish, extenuate,  soften. 
Alliance,  affinity,  union,  connection,  relation,  confederacy,  combina- 

tio-i,  coalition,  league,  confederation. 
Allot,  assign,  apportion,  approj>riatt,  ap;x>:nt,  distribute. 
/,  Uo  '/,  admit,  concede,  yield,  grant,  give,  permit,  tolerate, auflef,! 

uon,  authorize. 
A.lude,  hint,  refer,  in«jrmate,  imply,  glance  at,  intimate, suggneai. 
AUure,  entice,  attrart,  dc^oy,  tcr.ipt,  seduce,  abduce. 
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fcad.  ijjJSiTL 
AIsirT-,-V,  hr-g!:t,  cferadoc,  asoeadazt. 
Alva^a,  coczsBzHy,  erer,  pcrpecsaZy,  i 

csaiLg^y,  forever,  eternsTTy. 
W  '■■■i.  a.-rT.-r;.1aTr.  coSect,  gather,  heap  vp^  pCe  i.z .  t-:^i,  ttcrc  up. 
Araarrrg,  aatoci^iis^,  woodrxxs,  scrpcisiag,  sarr^ !:»_$,  st^xndoas. 
A»el.sratc,  rsprore,  anmfi,  hrrrrr. 
A:7im<^,  sy7>r^.  bet&er,  irsprcrre,  cwrect.  rectify,  amcLome. 
A rr-rsda.  cogrpcasat  oa, recc-srpeisse, rrgnratinn . rrpara:  DC,aio3cmen 
AsacahU,  frteuSy,  aoci^  socaLie. 
AxBple,  cocpletc.  fu!I,  wide,  fyarioos.  cafarknn,  eatamre,  Sberal   ^ 

passTe,  difhzsrre. 
Am  pi  1  ficatiofi.  enb*^  ii)f  lit,  exegesis,  expaosioa,  derdopccsL 
Agr^setneat,  recreatkn,  pastime,  mertairrient,  dlversioc,  STxart. 
Aac;ent,  oLI-fashiooed,  old,  arique,  anliq-salrd,  ohncifte. 
Anger,  9^  vex,  exasperate,  enrage,  inJiaiDe,  iriita'c,  kindle,  prorok  \ 

is:?xt£er,  incense. 
Axtger,  «.,  wrailiL,  paasioiL,  rage,  fory,  ind^natioB,  ire,  <3K)ler,  bile,  ex 

asperauoc  cmtation,  resentment,  mcenscneat,  pVnie,  dtsfleasttre 
Angry,  pauwoase,  u-aschle,  choleric,  tottcL.  .  t...  ly .  hoc.  «r-!>n,  mcod^ 

mcrcsed,    irmated,  enraged,  proroked,    ^z  ..%!,  ihaf«.tl,   oettlee^ 

psq*j«d,  exasperated,  wraihfuL 
Anguish,  woe,  agooy,  pa:n,  distress,  snflering. 
Animosity,  enmity,  feeling  against,  malignity,  bos:  Jity,  antagoaism. 
Annex,  add,  aztach,  affir,  af  pend,  subjoin,  adjoin. 
Anntbfl^te,  destroy,  ^j^nul^  extinguish,  nullify. 
Announce,  make  known,  put^ish,  advertise,  pmclsim,  report,  notify, 

grre  oat. 
Annoy,  tcx,  tease,  chafe,  molest,  ioooamode;,  dnoommode,  hKxmveali 

Annoyance,  trouble,  uneasiness,  discomfort. 

A"""^  rerofce,  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  caned,  destixiy,  extfaigttkh, 

quash,  nullify. 
Answerable,  responsible,  accountable,  amenable,  suitable. 
Anterior,  preceding,  antecedent,  previocs,  prior,  foregoing,  former. 
Anticipate,  forestall,  foretaste,  prejudge. 
Antipathy,   dislike,   aversion,  repugnance,   contrariety,  opposilioo 

hatred,  antagonism,  hostility,  feeling  against. 
Antitheaia,  contrast,  oppositioo. 

Anxiety,  care,  soliatude,  attention,  tntentness,  eagerness. 
Apathetic,  mscnsible,  impassive,  insensitive,  indifferent. 
Apocryphal,  uncertajn,  unauthentic,  legendary. 
Appall,  affn^t,  dismay,  terrify,  frighten,  scare,  dannt,  cow. 
Apparent,  easily  seen,  vl-^ible,  palpable,  dear,  plam,  trarwiparert,  Tm 

mislakable,  unambiguous,  evident,  manifest, distinct,  self-evident. 
Appease,  pacify,  quiet,  calm,  compose,  sooth,  tranquilixe,  assuage. 
Appellation,  name,  denomination,  ct>gTiomen. 
Applaud,  praise,  extol,  commend,  approve. 
Appoint,  assign,  allot,  ordain,  depute,  crfler,  pRioibe,  consUtut^ 

settle,  determine. 
Apportion,  distribute,  alloc,  appropriate. 
Apprehend,  take,  arrest,  fieixe,  thmk,  fed,  co&cti?Ci  Imagine,  fancy. 

anticipate,  fear,  dread,  understand. 
Apprise,  make  kno^^-n,  acquaint,  notify,  hifbcm,  Buke  aware,  maka 

cognizant,  disclose,  communicate. 
Appropriate,  r.,  take  to,  adopt,  assume,  arrogate,  usoip,  allot,  assign. 
Approval,  assent,  approbation,  concurrence,  consent. 
Apt,  f:t,  meet,  suitable,  pertinent,  prompt,  ready,  quick,  dexttaooi,  a^ 

propriate. 
Arbitrary,  despotic,  imperious,  domhiecring,  tyrumoos,  tyrannicaL 
Arbitrator,  arbiter,  judge,  umpire,  referee. 
Ardent,  eager,  fervid,  hot,  fiery,  glowing,  passionate. 
Arrange,  put  in  order,  place,  assort,  classify,  regulate,  dispose,  adjust 
Arrest,  stop,  apprehend,  withhold,  keep  back,  restrain. 
Arrogance,  assumption,  haughtiness,  pride,  loftiness. 
Art,  skill,  tact,  aptitude,  adroitness,  expertness,  cunning,  subtilty^ 
Artifice,  trick,  stratagem,  machination,  deception,  dMit*  i       " 

delusion. 
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Aitieu.  iMU^  booeat,  Iaj^uoos,  frank,  candid,  unaophitticated,  open. 

Aacendency,  tuperionty,  influence,  authority,  sway,  maatery. 

Ask,  request,  entreat,  solicit,  beg,  claim,  demand,  inrite,  question. 

Aspect,  ligfht,  yiew,  appearance,  complexion,  feature,  lineament,  air, 
look,  mien,  countenance. 

Aaperity,  acrimony,  acerbity,  harsh nrsii,  amartness,  pungency,  poign- 
ancy, tartness,  roaghness. 

Aaperse,  aocoae  falsely,  malign,  slander,  traduce,  defame,  scandalize, 
disparage,  depreciate. 

Assault,  r.,  assaQ,  attack,  invade,  encounter,  storm. 

Assemble,  congregate,  collect,  gather,  muster,  bring  together. 

Assembly,  assemblage,  collection,  group,  company,  muster,  congrega- 
tion, cooTention,  congress,  diet,  council,  convocation,  conclave, 
synod,  meeting,  auditory,  audience. 

Assert,  affirm,  declare,  aver,  protest,  maintain,  vindicate,  defend. 

Assign^  adduce, allege,  advance,  bring  forward,  appoint,  allot,  appro- 
priate, apportion. 

Associate,  colleague,  ally,  partner,  coadjutor,  comrade,  companion. 

Association,  company,  society,  confederacy,  union,  partnership,  fellow- 
ship,  companionship. 

Assuage,  compose,  cahn,  padfy,  allay,  aoothe,  conciliate,  appease, 
tranquilize,  mitigate,  alleviate,  palliate,  mollify. 

Assume,  pretend  to,  arrogate,  usurp,  appropriate,  affect 

Assurance,  confidence,  certainty,  cooadousnesa,  conviction,  efbx>ntery, 
impudence. 

Athletic,  stalwart,  powerful,  brawny,  muscular,  robust,  able-bodied. 

Atrocioua,  heinous,  enormoua,  flagrant,  villainoua,  notorious,  moiw 
strous,  inhuman. 

Attach,  affix,  append,  subjoin,  annejt,  adjoin,  connect,  stick,  distrain. 

Attachment,  afiectioo,  devotednesa,  devotion,  fondness,  kfve,  endeafw 
menu 

Attain,  gain,  get,  procure,  reach,  arrive  at,  aoqoire,  win,  obtafau 

Attempt,  effort,  exertion,  endeavor,  essay,  trial,  experin^ent. 

Attend,  go  with,  accompany,  escort,  wait  on,  listen,  oearken,  heed. 

Attest,  testify,  witness,  prove. 

Attire,  ».,  dress,  apparel,  garments,  doChes,  habiltments. 

Attitude,  posture,  gesture,  gesticulation,  action. 

Attract,  draw  to,  allure,  entice,  charm,  wheedle. 

Attribute,  quality,  property,  grace,  accomplishment,  attalnmrnt. 

Audacious,  assuming,  forward,  presumptuous. 

Augment,  Increase,  enlarge,  extend,  stretch  out,  spread  out 

Auspicious,  fortunate,  favorable,  propitioua,  prosperous,  hicky, 
happy. 

Austere,  rigid,  severe,  rigorous,  stem,  harsh. 

Authoritative,  commanding,  swaying,  imperative,  imperious. 

Auxiliary,  assistant^  helping,  conducive,  furthering,  instrumentaL 

Avail,  advantage,  profit, use,  benefit,  service,  utility. 

Available,  profitable,  advantageous,  useful,  beneficiaL 

Avarice,  covetousneas,  cupidity,  greediness. 

Averse,  adverse,  hostile,  reluctant,  unwilling,  backward. 

Aversion,  dislike,  antipathy,  hatred,  repugnance,  distaste. 

Avocation,  emplojrment,  calling,  business,  occupauon,  office, engage- 
ment, function,  profession,  trade. 

Award,  adjudge,  adjudicate,  judge,  determine. 

Awkward,  rough,  dumsy,  unpolished,  untoward,  backward. 

Awry,  crooked,  wry,  bent,  curved,  inflected,  oblique. 

BAD,  wicked,  evil,  unsound,  unwholesome,  baneful,  ddeterkms,  per- 
nicious, noisome,  noxious. 

Baffle,  defeat,  discomfit,  bewilder. 

Balance,  poise,  weigh,  neutralize,  counteract,  equalize. 

Balmy,  fragrant,  sweet-scented,  odoriferous,  odorous,  perfumed. 

Baneful,  hurtful,  destructive,  pemidous,  noxious,  deleterious. 

Barbarous,  savage,  brutal,  crud,  inhuman,  ruthless,  merciless,  re- 
morsdess,  unrdenting,  uncivilized. 

Bargain,  agreement,  convention,  compact,  stipulation,  covenant,  coo- 
tract 

Base,  bad,  low,  mean,  sordid,  grovelling,  ignoble,  ignominious,  dis- 
honorable, vile,  counterfdt. 

Battle,  combat,  engagement,  action,  conflict,  contest,  fight 

Bear,  hold  up,  sustain,  support,  endure, earns  maintain,  convey,  trans- 
portf  wall,  sofias,  lelarate,  uadargo,  put  up  wiiib. 


Bearing,  manner,  deportment,  demeanor,  bdutvior,  conduct 

Beat,  strike,  knock,  hit,  belabor,  thump,  dash,  vanquish,  overpotPCft 

conquer,  defeat 
Beau,  sweetheart,  wooer,  lover,  suitor,  fop,  dandy,  coteom^ 
Beautiful,  degant,  beauteous,  handsome,  fair,  pretty. 
Beautify,  adorn,  decorate,  embellish,  deck,  ornament 
Becoming,  befitting,  comdy,  decent,  fit,  proper,  suitable. 
Beg,  ask,  entreat,  crave,  solidt,  beseech,  implore,  supplicate. 
Beguile,  amuse,  entertain,  decdve,  mislead,  Impose  upon. 
Bdief,  faith,  credence,  credit,  trust,  confidence,  reliance,  convtetk^ 

persuasion. 
Below,  underneath,  beneath,  under,  lower.  Inferior,  snbordlnate. 
Bend,  lean,  incline,  distort,  stoop,  descend,  condescend. 
Beneficent,  benevolent, bountilul,  bounteous,  munificent,  Ubersl,  gem 


Benefit,  advantage,  good,  profit,  service,  ability,  avail,  use. 
Benevolence,  beneficence,  benignity,  kindness,  generosity. 
Benign,  benignant,  benevolent,  kind,  gracious,  bland,  tender,  good. 
Bent,  «.,  hiclhiation,  disposiUon.  tendency,  bias,  prepo6sessk)Q,  prm 

penalty,  predilection,  prooeness. 
Bereave,  dqyrive,  strip,  dispossess,  disarm,  divest 
Better,  improve,  amend,  ameliorate,  reform,  rectify. 
Bewail,  frail,  bemoan,  lament,  mourn  over. 
Bewilder,  confound,  perplex,  embarrass,  entangle,  puzzle. 
Beviritch,  entrance,  enchain,  fasrinatr,  charm,  enchant,  enrapture,  cap 

tivate,  enamor. 
Biaa,  bent,  indmation,  predilection,  tendency,  partiality,  prejudice. 
Bid,  offer,  proffer,  tender,  propose,  call,  invite,  summon. 
Bind,  Ue,  restrain,  restrict,  connect,  link,  engage,  oblige. 
Binding,  astringent,  oostive,  valid,  obligatory,  stringent,  constrahk 

ing. 
Bluer,  harsh,  pungent,  poignant,  stinging. 
Black,  dark,  murky,  plCchy,  inky,  Cimmerian. 
Blacken,  defame,  calumniate,  slander,  scandalize,  asperse. 
Blamable,  culpable,  censurable,  reprehensible,  reprovable. 
Blame,  reprove,  reprehend,  censure,  condemn,  reprobate,  rcproadt 
Blameleaa,  Inculpable,  guDtless,  sinless,  bmocent,  immanilatc,  m^ 

sullied,  unblemished,  spotless. 
Bland,  soft,  gentle,  mild,  kind,  gracious,  benign,  benignant 
Blast,  r.,  blight,  wither,  shrivel,  destroy. 
Blatant,  noisy,  damoroua,  braying,  bdlowfaig,  vociferous. 
Blemish,  tr.,  stain,  bhir,  sully,  8pot,\)bscure,  dim,  ruin,  spoil,  mar. 
Blemish,  «.,  fiaw,  speck,  spot,  blur,  defect,  hnpcrfection,  fault 
Bllaa,  ecstacy,  fdldty,  blessedness,  blissfumess. 
Bloodshed,  carnage,  slaughter,  butchery,  massacre. 
Bloody,  gory,  sanguinary,  ensanguined,  murderous. 
Bloom,  blossom,  bud,  sprout,  germinate,  shoot  forth. 
Blot,  stain,  blur,  speck,  flaw,  blemish,  defect 
Blot  out,  wipe  out,  erase,  expunge,  ddete,  obliterate,  cancel,  dlMi^ 

annihllflt^i 
Bluff,  blustering,  burly,  swaggering,  hectoring,  bullying. 
Blunt,  pointless,  obtuse,  edgdess,  unpoUte,  rough,  rude. 
Boast,  glory,  triumph,  vatmt,  brag. 
Boiateroua,  violent,    furious.   Impassioned,  Impetuous,  vehement 

stormy,  turbulent 
Bold,  fearless,  undaunted,  dauntless,  brave,  daring,  adventurous.  In* 

trepid,  audacious,  impudent,  contumadous. 
Bondage,  slavery,  thraldom,  vassalage,  servitude,  serfdom,  captivity* 

Imprisonment,  confinement 
Bound,  limit,  drcnmscribe,  confine,  restrict,  restrain,  terminate. 
Boundless,  unlimited,  unbounded,  infinite.  Interminable. 
Bounty,  munificence,  liberality,  generodty,  benevolence,  beneficence, 

charity,  benignity,  humanity. 
Brand,  stigmatize,  denounce,  mark. 
Brave,  courageous,  gallant,  chivalrous,  daring,  adveikiurous,  valorous 

heroic,  valiant,  bold,  dauntless,  intrepid,  magnanimous,  fearless. 
Brawny,  muscular,  athletic,  sinewy,  powerful,  robust,  stalwart,  abloi 

bodied,  strong. 
Break,  burst,  rend,  rack,  violate.  Infringe,  transgress,  demolish,  d» 

stroy. 
Breed,  hatch,  brood,  incubate,  brpct,  engender,  generate,  { 
Bravity,  shortness,  coociaeoem  oucdnctncas 
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Brtef ,  anorv,  cooctte,  eoanpendloitt,  gncctnct.  witniiMny. 

Bngut  aeat ,  lucid,  craiM|Mrenc,  umpid,  luscroas,  oanslncent,  difntny, 
bnlliaai,  luminous,  radiant «  g^leaniing. 

Brisk,  Active,  a^ile,  nimble,  lively,  quick,  ^Migfatly,  prompt,  alert,  as- 
siduous, rigorous,  vt^plant 

Br%Md.  «nde,  large,  ampie,  expanded,  eztentiTe. 

Brotnerty   traienuu,  Aflecuonate,  kind. 

Bruise,  break,  crusb,  squeeze,  pulverize,  kngate,  Ultufate. 

Brutality,  savageneas,  feroaty,  tiarbanty. 

Bruusl),  cruel,  inhuman,  meraiess,  ferodoot,  remorselesB.  mthleas, 
barbarous,  savage,  irratmnai.  senroal. 

Bud.  sprout,  germinate,  blossom,  bloom,  tboot  forth. 

Build,  erect,  construct,  raise,  found. 

Bulk,  site,  dimension,  magnitude,  greatness,  buIkinesB,  bigness,  large- 
ness, maasiveoess. 

Buoyancy,  lightness,  elasticity,  animatinn,  spirit,  Tivadty. 

Burst,  break,  crack,  spUi^  rend. 

Bury,  mter,  mhume,  entomb,  immmre. 

Bystander,  onlooker,  spectator,  beboJder,  obaerrw. 

CAJOLE,  coax,  wtieedle,  flatter,  fawn. 

Calamitous,  disasuous^  la&ai,  unfortunate,  imhicky.  haplf , hrikw, 

llMated,  Oi-aiarTed. 
Calculate,  reckon,  guess,  snppoae,  oompute,  ranmatf 
Call  together,  convene,  convoae,  assemOte,  muster ,  collect,  gather. 
Called,  named,  termed,  designated,  denominated,  ycleped. 
Calling,    «.,   employment,    business,   avocauon,    vocation,   porrait, 

engagement,  occupation,  trade,  profession,  office,   duty,  func- 
tion. 
Callous,  bard,  obdurate,  tmpemtent,  unfeeling,  Insrmribte,  Imfinlllfe, 

onsuscepubie. 
Calm,  o.,  tranquillize,  kUay,  appease,  qoiet,  hush,  pacify,  assiiage« 

soothe,  compose. 
Calm, «.,  quiet,  andistnrbed,  serene,  placid,  composed,  coOected,tiB" 

perturbable,  tranquil,  pacific,  unrafBed,  still. 
Calumniate,  vilify,  revile,  accuse  faiaeiy,  aq)erse,  traduce,  malign, 

slander,  defame,  scandahte,  disparage. 
Calumny,  slander,  false  accusation,  aspersioo,  defamation. 
Cancel,  bkn  out,  oblnerate,  expunge,  efface,  wipe  out,  rub  oat,  erase, 

quash,  abolish,  annul,  repeal,  abrogate,  revoke,  destroy,  invalidate, 

nullify. 
Candid,  fair,  sincere,  honest,  opeq,  artless,  ingenuous,  frank,  plafai. 
Canvass,  discuss,  dispute,  contest,  controvert,  sift,  fTsminr,  soUdt, 

apply  for. 
Capable,  able,  qualified,  competent,  efficient,  fitted, susceptible, clever, 

skillful. 
Capacioua,  roomy,  ample,  spacious. 

Capacity,  capability,  skill,  ability,  faculty,  power,  talent,  efficiency. 
Caprice,  freak,  whim,  humor,  crotchet,  fancy. 
Captious,  touchy,  testy,  cross,  petulant,  peevish,  fretfut 
Captivate,  charm,  enchant,  fascinate,  enrapture,  bewitch,  cntraaoe 

enchain,  enamor,  confine,  imprison. 
Captivity,  imprisonment,  confinement,  bondage,  slavery,  thraldom 

servitude,  serfdom. 
Care,  anxiety,  solicitude,  concern,  attentioo,  regard,  drcumspectkxi, 

cantioo. 
Career,  history,  course,  race,  passage,  Hfe. 
Careful,  attentive,  aniimi^,  solicitous,  heedful,  provident,  drctmw 

spcct. 
Careless,  negligent,  heedless,  supfaie,  hiattentive,  incautious,  thought- 
less, remiss,  indolent,  listless. 
Caress,  foodie,  hug,  embrace. 
Carnage,  butchery,  bloodshed,  slaughter,  massacre. 
Carnal,  fleshly,  sensual,  voluptuous,  luxurious,  secular,  worldly. 
Carry,  bear,  suitain,  convey,  transport. 

Casualty,  accident,  contingency,  incident,  occurrence,  event,  adven- 
ture. 
Cstch,  overtake  lay  hold  on,  grasp,  seize,  capture,  grip,  clutch,  snatdi, 

arrest,  apprehend. 
Catching,  infectious,  contaf^ous,  pestilentia],  miasmatic,  Insidioos. 
Cause,  «.,  motive,  reason,  incentive,  hvluocincnt,  indtcmiml,  impulse, 

ifiofftf  woclCf  opcraikuk 


Causa,  v.,  occasion,  make.  Induce,  orlginits,  give  fiss  to,  evoke,  pi<^ 

voke,  incite. 
Caution,  care,  vigilance,  drcnmspectloa,  sdmonftlon,  warning,  nodoa 
.  Cautious,  careftil,  watchful,  prudent,  wary,  rigilattt,  drcumspect. 
Celebrate,  commend,  applaud,  laud,  extol,  magnify,  glorify. 
Celebrated,  famous,  renowned,  far-famed,  illiBtrious,  glorious. 
Celerity,  quickness,  speed,  rapidity,  vciodty,  swiftness,  fleetness. 
Celestial,  heavenly,  divine,  godlike,  seraphic,  sngrlir, 
Censure,  v.,  blame,  reprove,  reprehend,  reprobate,  ooodema  upbraid. 
Ceremony,  form,  observance,  rite,  solemnity. 
Certain,  sure,  indubitable,  unquestionable,  rnifsilfag,  secure,  reaL 

actual,  posmve. 
Certify,  tenify,  vouch,  declare. 
Cesaauon,  mtermissioa,  rest,  patise,  disoootiiiuanca. 
Champion,  leader,  dueftam,  head. 
Cbance,  arodrnt,  fortune,  casualty,  haxard,  luck. 
Change, ».,  alter,  vary,  omnstorm,  exchange,  barter. 
Change, ».,  variety,  alterauon,  alternation,  ^n^n^\p*Af. 
Changeable,  varubie,  unsteady,  undecided,  wavering,  hesitating,  vac 

lUatmg,  flucwaong,  moonstanc,  unsttadfast,  unstable,  fickle,  vcfw 

aatue,  restiess,  fltlui,  capricious. 
Character,  cast,  cum,  tone,  dcscnpuon,  nature,  disposition,  reput*- 

tioo. 
Charge,  c,  aocuae.  Impeach,  arraign.  Inculpate. 
Charge, ».,  care,  custody,  ward,  crust,  management,  cost,  price,  ex- 
pense, account,  lee,  bill,  sswiinll,  shock,  onset,  attack,  sccnsstion, 

impeach m^**t^  tf**p*'T*Tf*^ 
Chanty,  sinrtnrss.  benigmty,  beneficence,  benevoienoe,  tenderness. 
Charm,  enctum,  laacinace,  tiewuch,  enrapture,  captivate,  enamor. 
Chat,  chatter,  prattle,  prate,  bablMe,  gossip. 
Cheat, ».,  defraud,  gtUi,  dupe,  tnck,  beguHe,  deceive,  ddude,  hood- 


Cheat,  •.,  deception.  Imposture,  fraud,  dfluslnii,  artifice,  deceit,  trick, 

tmposttioa. 
Check,  curti,  restrain,  rqvess,  control,  countersct,  dude,  icprimaiidf 

reprove,  rrtwise. 
Cheer,  eihilarsie,  antmafr,  inspirit,  faispire,  enliven,  gladden,  comfort* 


Cheerfuineaa,  gaycty,  sprightliness,  merriment,  mirth,  UveUness,  vi 

vaoty,  joviality. 
Cheerless,  broken-hearted,  comfortless,  disconsolate,  inconsolable,  des* 

olate,  forloriL 
Chenah,  nourish,  nurture,  nurse,  foster,  snstaliL 
Choose,  prefer,  select,  elect,  call,  pick. 
Circuitoua,  roundabout,  tortuous,  flexuous,  tiresome. 
Circulate,  spread,  diffuse,  disseminate,  propagate. 
Circumspection,    caution,     watchfulness,    vigilance,   dellberatioo, 

thoughtfulness,  wanness. 
Circumstance,  situation,  condition,  posltioo.  fact,  InddenL 
Cite,  quote,  adduce,  summon,  caU. 
Civil,  polite,  complaisant,  affable,  comteous,  obliging,  vbane,  wdl- 

brcd. 
Claim,  r.,  ask,  demand,  diallmge,  caU  for,  plead. 
Clamor,  outcry,  fuss,  noise,  hubbub,  tqtroar. 
Clandeatine,  hidden,  secret,  private. 
Class,  «.,  order,  rank,  degree,  grade,  category,  caste,  tribe; 
Clause,  stipulation,  proviso,  term,  article. 
Clean,  v.,  cleanse,  clarify,  purity. 

Clear,  r.,  absolve,  acquit,  liberate,  deliver,  rdease,  set  free,  unbind. 
Clear, «.,  apparent,  palpable,  visible,  obvious,  plain,  evioent,  manifest 

unmistakable,  distinct,  intelligible,  ludd,  tran^Muent,  limpid. 
Clemency,  leniency,  mercy,  mildness,  mitigation. 
Clever,  skillful,  expert,  dexterous,  adroiL 
Cling,  hold,  stick,  adhere,  attach. 
Close,  v.,  conclnde,  shut,  end,  terminate,  finUu 
Cloac, «.,  compact,  solid,  hrm,  dense. 
Clothes,  garments,  vestments,  dress,  habQiments,  sppard,  attire,  amj^ 

raiment,  vesture,  drapery. 
Cloudy,  dim,  obscure,  dark,  dusky,  murky,  IndistiiKt,  i 

terions. 
Clumsy,  awkward,  tmpoUsbed,  uncourtly,  pooderooi. 
Clutch,  giavL  lay  hold  on,  catdi,  seiK,gi^ 
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Coslttion,  fuuoa,  Attmnem,  «oofedencT«  league,  oomoination. 

Coarse,  roughs  rude,  ragged,  grvfl,  banh. 

Coeval,  contcfflporaneoua,  oocemporary.  cootemporary. 

Cogent,  lorcibte,  strong,  valid,  nresisUbie,  resiauen. 

Colleague,  teliow,  compeer,  companion 

Collect,  9.,  gatber,  aaaemPie,  musier.  congregate,  accumulate,  hoaxd. 

Coloaaal,  laxge,  gigantic^  Huge,  enonnous,  immense,  vast. 

Color,  hue,  Qn^  unge^  complexion. 

Combat, «.,  engagemen^  conflict,  contest,  figbt,  action,  battle 

Combat,  v.,  oppoae,  resist,  witbsiand,  tbwart. 

Combination,  aHiancr,  onK»,   leagne,  confedcracj,  coalition,  con- 
sptracj. 

Comfort,  solace,  console,  encourage,  reyrtre, 

Comfortleaa^  cheerless,  tonom,  disconsolate,  toconsoiabie,  desolate, 
wxetc&ed. 

Comic,  tunny,  mnghabte,  drofl,  ludicrous. 

Command,  m,^  ordet,  decree,  mjuncuon,  mandate,  precept,  behest. 

Commence,  oegtn.  enter  upon. 

Commend,  »..  praise,  appiaud,  extoi,  emogize,  recommend. 

Comment,  obserrauon,  remark,  aonotauon,  emcidaiKKL 

Commerce,  deaung,  trade,  traffic,  mieroourae,  interchange,  rec^Moo- 
ity. 

Commit,  perpetrate,  do.  intrust,  confide,  consign. 

Commodioua,  convenient.  uaelUi,  suitable. 

Common,  vuigar  m>w,  mean,  Irequent,  ordinary,  usual,  gcnenL 

Communicate,  make  known,  divuige,  disciose,  revea*,  impart. 

Communication,    mtercourse,    correspondence,    commrToe»    Inteiw 
diaagc. 

Commumty,  society,  commonwealth,  social  state. 

Commute,  change,  aites.  excnange,  KMuter. 

Companion,  comrade,  coadjutor^  partner,  ally,  associate,  contederate, 
fellow,  colleague. 

Company,  association,  society,  assemble,  assemblage,  andience,  audi- 
tory, corporauon^  body  croop,  oorde.  crew. 

Comparison,  simiie,  simuitude^  uiusiration. 

Compassion,  pity,  commiseration,  sympathy,  condolence. 

Compatible,  consistent,  ooosonaot,  accordant 

Compel,  loroe.  ooosiram,  coerce,  cnlorce.  oblige,  necessitate. 

Compendious,  bnel,  ahon.  succinct,  concise 

Compensate,  recompense,  maice  amends,  remunerate,  requite. 

Competent,  abie,  capable,  etficicni,  quaiibed,  htied,  clever,  lidllfnl, 
sufficient,  adequate 

Complete,  &.,  accompitslu  tuiffi.  realize,  execute,  effect,  achieve,  coo- 
dude,  consummate,  bniab  end,  bi.  up.  lerminaie. 

Complexion,  aspect,  appearance,  leature.  tineamcni.  lOOk. 

Complicated,  complex,  compound,  mvoived.  mtncate. 

Compliment,  praise,  flatter,  aduiace,  appiaud. 

Comply,  yield,  accede,  assent,  consent,  acquiesce. 

Compose,  form,  compound,  put  u>jether,cuosutute, soothe,  calm, quiet, 
lull,  bush,  frame,  mdite. 

Composed,  serene,  piacid,  calm,  collected. 

Comprehend,  comprise,  take  m,  embrace,  contain,  embody.  Include, 
conceive,  imagine,  apprehend,  understand. 

Comprchenaion,  capacity,  capability,  knowledge,  tmeiligence,  under- 
standing. 

Compress,  condense,  press,  squeeze. 

Comprise,  contain,  include,  comprehend,  embody. 

Compromise,  coticede,  implicate,  involve,  entangle,  embarrass. 

Compulsion,  constraint,  force,  coercion. 

Compute,  calculate,  count,  sum,  niiint>er,  accouat,  redton,  estimate, 
rate,  measure. 

Comrade,  assonste.  companion,  ally. 

Conceal,  hide,  secrete,  disguise,  dissemble. 

Concede,  give  up,  ddiver,  yield,  compromise,  allow,  grant,  admit. 

Conceited,  proud,  vain,  egotistical. 

Conceive,  think  of,  imagine,  suppose,  comprehend,  understand. 

Concern,  affair,  business,  matter,  care,  regard,  interest. 

Concerted,  joint,  cooperative,  designed,  wrought  out,  studied,  elabo- 
rate. 

Concise,  brief,  short,  succinct. 

Conclude,  end,  close,  finish,  terminate. 

Conclusion,  end,  upshot,  event,  inference,  dednctioQ. 


Concord,  concert,  chorus,  namooy,  uiitty« 

Concourse,  crowd,  oontluence,  conflux. 

Concui^  acquiesce,  agree,  comcide. 

Condemn,  blame,  reprobate,  reprove,  reproach,  upbraid,  censure,  rep 
rebend,  doom,  sentence. 

Condense,  compress,  press,  squeeze,  concentrate,  epitomize. 

Condition,  state,  plight,  case,  predicament,  category,  supuiaoon,  ootv 
naui,  arucie,  term. 

Condolence,  sympathy,  commiseraUon,  compassion. 

Conduce,  contribute,  subserve,  tead,  tend,  maine. 

Conduct,  IS.,  behavior,  demeanor,  carnage,  walk,  deportment. 

Conduct,  ».>  guide,  tead.  direct,  manage. 

Contet  besum  give,  discourse,  converse. 

Conlerence.  meeting,  oonvcrsauon,  taik^  colloquy,  dialogue,  parley. 

Confess,  acknowledge,  avow,  own,  recognize. 

Confide  trusL  'repose,  depend,  reiy 

Confidence^  assurance,  trusi,  faith,  reliance,  hope. 

Confident  dogmaucai,  posiuve,  absoiute,  bold,  presumptuous,  aan> 
guioe. 

Confine,  umn,  bound,  circumscribe,  restrict,  restrain,  shut  up. 

Confirm,  raufy.  establish,  substantiate,  corroborate,  settle. 

Conflicting   famng.  discordant,  irreconcilable. 

Contused  mudd«ed.  mixed,  promiscuous,  indisnnrf ,  deranged,  dlaov* 
dered,  disorganized,  oewudered. 

Confusion^  disorder,  derangement,  dIsorganiTanon,  chaos,  anarcfaj; 
misruie. 

Confute,  refute,  disprove,  belle. 

Conjure,  ».,  adjure,  beseech,  entreat,  laploro. 

Connect.  Join,  onk^  bind. 

Connection,  uniofL,  at  nance,  coaliuoa.  Junction,  Intercourse,  coaH 
merce.  affimty.  relauonship. 

Conquer,  vanquish,  subdue,  overcome,  subjugate,  sarmount. 

Consecrate,  sanctify,  hauow,  devote,  dedicate. 

Consent.  »..  assent,  acquiescence,  concurrence,  approval 

Consequence,  effect  resuit,  event,  issue,  sequence. 

Consider  reflect,  regard,  weigh,  ponder,  deUt>erace. 

Consistent  consonant,  compauble  accordant. 

Console  sotace,  comloTL.  sootbe. 

Conspicuous,  disunguisbed.  noted,  marked,  prominent,  eminrnt,  pt^ 

emment,  uiustnous.  tamed. 
Constancy,  brmness.  stabiuty,  steadiness. 
ConstanUy  ever,  always,  continuauy.  perpetually,  incessantly,  eveiw 

^astingiy 
Consutute  make,  form,  compose,  mould. 
Consutuuonai,  lega*,  regiuated,  organized,  radical,  rooted,  fundlp 

mema^. 
Consult  advise  with,  take  counsel,  deliberate,  det>ate. 
Consume,  bum.  absorb,  spend,  swallow,  imbibe,  engulf,  devour. 
Consumption,  decay   decline,  waste. 
Contagious,  inlectious.  pesuientiai,  miasmatic 
Contain  comprise,  comprehend,  mclude,  embrace,  hold.  Incorporate, 

embody 
Contemplate,  meditate,  muse,  think. 
Contemporary  con lemporaoeous.  coeval,  simultaneous. 
Contemptible,  mean,  vile,  despicable,  pitiful,  paiiry. 
Contend,  contest,  det>ate,  argue,  distwtc  cope,  iinvc,  vie. 
Contingency    casualty,   accident,  incident,  occurrecce,  adventurei 

event 
Continual,  unceasing,  incessant,  continuous,  perpetual,  uninterrupted 

unremitung,  endless  everlasting. 
Contort,  diston,  iwist,  wnthe,  wrest,  wrench. 
Contract,  f .,  abbreviate,  curtail,  shorten,  condense,  abridge,  retreocil 

reduce. 
Contract,  «.,  agreement,  compact,  bargain,  stipulation,  covenant 
Contradict,  oppose,  deny,  gainsay,  controvert. 
Contrary,  adverse,  opposite,  antagonistic,  repugnant,  hostile. 
Contribute,  give  to,  cooperate,  conspire. 
Contrition,  rcpcnlancc,  penitence,  remorse. 
Control,  check,  curb,  repress,  rcstram,  govern. 
Convene,  call  together,  brmg  together,  convoke,  assemble,  congregaa^ 

muster. 
Convention,  assembly,  oieetlng,  convocation,  company. 
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Conventional,  usual,  ordinary,  fashionable. 

Conversant,  acquainted  with,  familiar,  relating^  to,  concerning. 

Converse,  v.,  spcalc,  talk,  discourse,  commune. 

Convert,  change,  turn,  transform. 

Convey,  carry,  transport,  bear,  take,  waft. 

Convivial,  joyous,  fntal,  social,  sociable. 

Convulse,  upheave,  upturn,  shake. 

Cool,  cold,  frigid,  dispassionate,  unimpassioned,  calm,  undisturbed, 
oompoaed. 

Co-operate,  work  with,  conspire,  conduce,  contribute. 

Copious,  ample,  abundant,  rich,  aiBoent,  exuberant,  plentiful,  plente- 
ous, full. 

Corpulent,  portly,  stout,  histy,  plethoric. 

Correct,  o.,  put  right,  mend,  amend,  rectify,  better,  reform,  improve. 

Correct, «.,  accurate,  exact,  precise,  proper,  faultless,  punctual,  strict 

Corrupt,  v.,  contaminate,  deflle,  taint,  pollute,  infect,  adulterate,  demor- 
alise, deprave. 

Corrupt, «.,  depraved,  debased,  vitiated,  demoralized,  profligate. 

Corruption,  defilement,  contamination,  pollution,  infection,  adultera- 
tion, vice,  depravity,  cormpiBesB. 

Cost,  price,  charge,  expense. 

Costly,  expensive,  valuable,  preekwi,  sumptuous. 

Council,  assembly,  company,  congress,  meeting,  diet,  convocation. 

Counsel,  advice,  instruction,  intelligence,  consultation,  deliberation. 

Count,  calculate,  compute,  reckon,  number,  sum,  estimate,  rate. 

Counterfeit,  spurious,  forged,  imitated,  suppositious,  false. 

Counterpart,  converse,  itverie,  conrehulve,  correspondent,  answer- 
able. 

'^ountleM,  innanenble,  numberless.  Incalculable,  unnumbered. 

Courage,  resolution,  fortitude,  fearlessness, prowess, bravery » chivalry, 
intrepidity,  boldness,  firmness. 

Courteoua,  afEable,  urbane,  conciliating,  kind. 

Covenant,  agreement,  contnurt,  bargain,  stipulation. 

Cover,  shelter,  screen,  hide,  overspread,  oveiahadow. 

Covert,  secret,  clandestine,  concealed,  hidden,  latent,  rahaljstic,  my»» 
teriooa. 

Crafty,  cunning,  artful,  sly,  subtle,  wily. 

Craxy,  crsck-brained,  fanbecfle,  foolish,  brsinlesa. 

Create,  make,  form,  cause,  produce,  generate,  engender. 

Credence,  belief,  faith,  confidence. 

Credit,  belief,  trustworthiness,  reputation,  security,  honor,  praise. 

Credulity,  gullibility,  simplicity. 

Crime,  offence,  misdeed,  misdemeanor,  fdony. 

Cripple,  weaken,  impair,  curtail,  cramp. 

Criterion,  teat,  touchstone,  proof. 

Critical,  nice,  exact,  fastidloas,  pcecarioua,  ticklish,  crucial,  important, 
haxardooa. 

Criticise,  examine,  scan,  analyze,  diacun,  anatomize. 

Cross,  in-tcmpered,  fretful,  Ul-hnmored,  crusty,  peevish,  fractious. 

Crude,  raw,  undigested,  unconsidered,  half-studied,  harsh,  unshaped, 
unfinished,  unrefined,  lU  prepared. 

Curb,  restrain,  bold,  check,  moderate. 

Curioaity,  tnqolstUTcncaa,  interest,  rarity,  celebrity,  oddity,  lion. 

Curloua,  inquiring,  inqxiisitive,  searching,  interrogauve,  prying,  peep- 
ing, peering,  rare,  odd. 

Curae,  malediction,  anathema,  bane,  blight. 

Cursory,  summary,  rapid,  supinkiol. 

Cuatody,  keeping,  guardianship,  coaserratioo,  cane. 

Custom,  manner,  habit,  use,  prvscription. 

Cut,  scTcr,  slice,  sunder,  a\"\>iJ,  elude. 

Cynical,  sarcastic,  snarling,  sneering,  cro8»-orraiccd. 

DAINTY,  choice,  rare,  refined,  tasty,  exquisite,  luxurioos,  epicurean, 
fastidious. 

Danger,  peril,  hazard,  risk,  jcf>;>aniT. 

Pare,  venture,  face,  brave,  hai.\ni,  risk.  dofy. 

..  urk,  black,  dxaky,  sable,  swarthT,  opa.yue,  obscure,  abstrrise,  unin- 
tcl'igible,  blind,  ignonmt,  shaJowy,  dini,  sombre,  jv^yless,  mourn- 
ful, sorrowful. 

*  a"^   htirt,  cast,  ihroTT.  ,-»r>r,  r.'.«ih,  send,  fh*,  s'x^,  course. 

*  »  ,  .irfuact,  deceaseJ,  dcpoJicU,  p-oc,  inar.-'^.'n^.  Nf**lcss,  insensible, 
hoary,  uaeonacious,  dull,  spiiiUesa. 


Death,  departure,  demise,  decease,  dissolution,  mortality,  expiration. 

Debaisc,  degrade,  lower,  depress,  deprave,  deteriorate,  corrupt,  alloy. 

Debate,  contend,  dispute,  argue,  discuss,  deliberate,  que^on,  vta 
tilate. 

Debility,  weakness,  feebleness.  Lassitude,  languor. 

Decay,  decline,  wane,  dwindle,  waste,  ebb,  decrease. 

Decayed,  rotten,  corrupt,  unsound,  decomposed,  faded,  unprosperou^ 
Impoverished. 

Deceit,  cheat,  imposition,  trick,  delusion,  guile,  beguilement,  tread»» 
ery,  sham. 

Decide,  determine,  settle,  adjudicate,  terminate,  resolve. 

Decipher,  read,  spell,  Interpret,  solve. 

Decision,  determination,  conclusion,  resolution,  firmness. 

Declamation,  oratory,  elocution,  harangue,  effusion,  debate. 

Dec  aration,  avowal,  manilestation,  statement,  profession. 

Decrease,  diminish,  lessen,  wane,  decline,  retrench,  curtail,  reduce. 

Dedicate,  devote,  consecrate,  offer,  set,  apportion,  assign,  applv,  sepn 
rate. 

Deed,  act,  action,  commission,  addevement,  instrument,  document 
muniment. 

Deem,  judge,  esUmate,  consider,  think,  suppose,  conceive. 

Deep,  profound,  subterranean,  submerged,  designing,  abstruse,  leaned. 

Deface,  mar,  spoil.  Injure,  disfigure. 

Default,  lapse,  forfeit,  omission,  absence,  want,  failure. 

Defect,  imperfection,  flaw,  fault,  blemish. 

Defence,  excuse,  plea,  vindication,  bulwark,  rampart. 

Defend,  guard,  protect,  justify. 

Defer,  delay,  postpone,  put  off,  prorogue,  adjourn. 

Deficient,  short,  wanting,  inadequate,  scanty,  incomplete 

Defile,  v.,  pollute,  corrupt,  sully. 

Define,  fix,  settle,  determine,  limit. 

Defray,  meet,  UqukUue,  pay,  discharge,  quit. 

Degree,  grade,  extent,  measure,  mark,  range,  quantity,  amount,  Bmlfi. 

Deliberate,  v.,  consider,  meditate,  consult,  ponder,  debate. 

Deliberate, «.,  purposed,  intentional,  designed,  determined. 

Delicacy,  nicety,  dainty,  refinement,  tact,  softness,  modesty. 

Delight,  enjoyment,  pleasure,  happiness,  transport,  ecstacy,  gladness 
rapture,  Uiss. 

Deliver,  liberate,  free,  rescue,  pronounce,  hand  to,  give. 

Demonstrate,  prove,  show,  ejdiibit,  illustrate. 

Depart,  leave,  quit,  go,  decamp,  start,  sally,  retire,  withdraw,  removft 
vanish. 

Deprive,  strip,  bereave,  despoil,  rob,  divesL 

Depute,  appoint,  commission,  charge,  mtrust,  delegate,  authorize,  ao> 
credit. 

Derision,  scorn,  contempt,  contumely,  disrespect 

Derivation,  ongin,  source,  beginning,  cause,  etymologry,  root,  spriiy^ 
analysis. 

Describe,  draw,  delineate,  portray,  explain.  Illustrate,  define,  picture. 

Desecrate,  profane,  secularize,  misuse,  abuse,  pollute. 

Deserve,  mcnt,  earn,  justify,  wtn. 

Design,  ».,  deiineauon,  sketch,  drawing,  cunning,  artfulness,  contriv- 
ance. 

Desirable,  expedient,  advisable,  valuable, acceptable, proper,  judicioua, 
beneficial,  profitable,  good. 

Desire,  w.,  lonpinjj,  aiTeclion,  craving. 

Desist,  cease,  stop,  di>continue,  drop,  abstain,  forbear. 

Desolate,  bereaved,  forlorn,  forsaken,  deserted,  wild,  waste,  bare, 
bleak,  lonely. 

Desperate,  wild,  darins^,  audacious,  determined,  reckless. 

Destination,  purpose,  intention,  design, ccnsijgnment,  object, end,  fate, 
doom,  use,  scope,  pixal,  aim. 

Destiny,  fate,  decree,  doom,  end. 

Destructive,  detrimental,  huriiul,  noxious,  injurious,  deleterious,  bale- 
ful, baneful,  subversive. 

Desultory,  rambliap,  disctirsive,  loose,  unmethodical,  8i^)erficial.  un- 
settled, erratic,  dtfuL 

Detail,  pjrticular.ze,  enusierate,  specify. 

Deter,  w:jti,  si^^p,  dissuade,  dispint,  discourage,  dishearten,  teiril^ 
score. 

Dctriiacat,  loss,  h  irm,  in;ury,  deterioration- 
Develop,  enunciate,  amplify,  expand,  enlarge. 
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Device,  m^  artifioe,  expedient,  conmTance. 

Devoid,  ▼oid,  wantinf ,  destitute,  unendowed,  unprovided. 

Devolve,  impose,  place,  chuge,  commission,  befall,  fall  on. 

Devoted,  attached,  fond,  absorbed,  dedicated,  givtn^  abandoned. 

Dictate,  pfxnnpi,  suggest,  enjoin,  order,  command. 

DicUtorlal,  imperstive,  imperloaB,  domineering,  arbitntfy,  tynmnical. 


Die,  expire,  depart,  periA,  dedine,  languish,  wane,  sink,  fttde,  decay. 
DleC,  food,  vtctoalB,  nourishmwil,  nutriment,  sustenance,  fare,  cheer. 


Difference,  separation,  disagreement,  discord,  dissent,  estrangement, 
variety. 

Difficult,  hard,  taitHeate,  Involved,  perplexhig,  obscure,  ttnmsnsge- 
able. 

DIfAise,  discursive,  proUx,  diluted,  coplotBt 

Dignify,  agrandixe,  Clkvate,  Invest,  exalt,  hdvattce,  promote,  honor. 

Dilate,  stretch,  widen,  expftnd,  sw^,  distend,  enlarge,  descant,  ex- 
patiate. 

Dilatory,  tardy,  procnMlnattag,  btiiindhxttd,  liggftag,  dawdling. 

Diligence,  care,  assidufty,  attentlott,  heed,  industry. 

Dirninlah,  lessen,  reduce,  contract,  curtail,  retrendi. 

Diplomatic,  judicious,  knowing,  wise,  prudent,  sagacious. 

Disability,  unfitness,  incapacity. 

Discern,  descry,  observe,  leoognlae,  see,  discriminate,  separate,  per- 
ceive. 

Discernible,  visible,  conspicuous,  manifest,  palpable.         • 

Discernment,  discriminadon,  fkr-sightedness,  dear-sigfatedness,  pene* 
tntion,  observaticMi,  sagacity. 

Discipline,  order,  strictness,  training,  coerdcn,  ponhhihetit,  organlxa- 
tkn. 

Disclose,  discover,  reveal,  confess,  detect. 

Disconcert,  abash,  confuse,  confound,  tipsel,  teile,  denmge,  dlKom^ 
pose,  frustrate,  discomfiL 

Discover,  make  known,  find.  Invent,  contrive,  expose,  feveaL 

Discreditable,  diamefiil,  disgraceful,  scandatoos,  distepatabtew 

Discreet,  cautious,  prudent,  wary,  judicious. 

Discrepancy,  disagreement,  difference,  variance. 

Discri  mi  nation,  acuteness,  discernment.  Judgment,  cautkMi. 

Disdain,  contempt,  scorn,  haughtiness,  disregard. 

Disease,  complaint,  malady,  disorder,  ailment,  sickness. 

Disgrace, «.,  disrepute,  reproach,  dishonor,  shame,  odhuB. 

Disgrace,  r.,  debase,  degrade,  defame,  discredit. 

Disgust,  dislike,  distaste,  loathlniiri  sbomination,  abhorrence. 

Dishonest,  unjust,  f^andulent,  unfair,  deceltfhl,  cheating,  deceptive, 
wrongful. 

Dishonor,  v.,  disgrace,  shame,  degrade,  ravish,  pollute. 

Dismay,  r.,  terrify,  frighten,  scare,  daunt,  appall,  dislieaftefi. 

Dismay, «.,  terror,  dread,  fear,  fHght. 

DIsmias,  send  off,  discharge,  discard,  banish. 

Disorderly,  irregular,  confused,  lawless,  unndy. 

Dispel,  scatter,  drive  away,  dispene,  dissipatie. 

Display,  show,  spread  out,  exhibit,  expose. 

Displease,  offend,  vex,  anger,  provoke,  irritate. 

Dispose,  arrange,  plabe,  order,  give,  bestow. 

Dispute,  v.,  argue,  contest,  contend,  question,  Impugn. 

Dispute, «.,  argument,  debate,  controversy,  quarrel,  dlsagreemeot. 

Disregard,  v.,  slight,  neglect,  despise,  disparage. 

Dissent,  disagree,  differ,  vary. 

Distinct,  dear,  plain,  obvious,  different,  separate. 

Diatinguiah,  perceive,  discern,  mark  out,  divide,  diacrimlnate. 

Diatinguiahed,  famous,  glorious,  far-famed,  noted,  Illustrious,  eminent, 
celebrated. 

Diatract,  perplex,  bewilder,  madden. 
Distribute,  allot,  share,  dispense,  apportion,  deal. 
Disturb,  derange,  discompose,  agitate,  rouse,  interrupt,  confuse,  an- 
noy, trouble,  vex,  worry. 
Divide,  part,  separate,  distribute,  deal  out,  sever,  sunder. 
Divine,  godlike,  holy,  heavenly,  sacred,  a  parson,  clergyman,  minister. 
Do,  effect,  make,  perform,  accomplish,  finish,  transact. 
Docile,  tractable,  teachable,  compliant,  tame. 
Doctrine,  tenet,  articles  of  belief,  creed,  dogma,  teachmg. 
Doleful,  dolorous,  woe-begone,  rueful,  dismal,  piteous. 


Doom, ».,  sentence,  verdict,  judgment,  fate,  lot,  destiny. 

Doubt, ».,  uncertainty,  suspense,  hesitation,  scruple,  ambiguity. 

Draw,  pun,  haul,  drag,  Attract,  inhale,  sketch,  describe. 

Dread,  «.,  fear,  horror,  terror,  alarm,  dismay,  awe; 

Dreadful,  fearful,  frightful,  shocking,  awful,  horrible,  horrid,  terrlieto 

Dress, ».,  clothing,  attire,  apparel,  garments,  costume,  garb,  livery. 

Drift,  purpose,  meaning,  scope  aim,  tendency,  direction. 

Droll,  ftnmy,  laughable,  comic,  whimsical,  queer,  amusing. 

Drown,  inundate,  swamp,  submerge,  overwhelm,  engulf. 

Dry,  a.,  arid,  parched,  liftiess,  dull,  tedious,  uninteresting,  meagra. 

Due,  owing  to,  attributable  to,  just,  fair,  proper,  debt,  rigliL 

Dull,  stupid,  gloomy,  sad,  dismal,  commonplace. 

Durable,  lasting,  permanent,  abldtaig,  continuing. 

Dwell,  stay,  stop,  abide,  sojourn,  linger,  tarry. 

Dwindle,  pine,  waste,  dimhilth,  decrease,  fall  off. 

BAOBR,  hot,  srdent,  topSBiIonfd,  forwsrd,  hnpatieDt. 

Bam,  acqtiire,  obtain,  win,  gain,  tchiere. 

Eameat,  ardent,  serious,  grave,  solemn,  warm,  pledge. 

Ease,  v.,  catan,  alleviate,  aUay,  mitlgmte,  appease,  assuage,  padfy,  dka* 

burden,  rid. 
Eccentric,  irregular,  anomalous,  singular,  odd,  ahoormal,  wayward, 

particular,  strange. 
Economical,  spsrlng,  saving,  provident,  tlirifty,  frugal,  careful,  idg* 

gardly. 
Edje,  border,  brink,  rim,  brim,  margfai,  verge. 
Effiace,  blot  out,  expunge,  obliterate,  wipe  out,  cancel,  erase. 
Effect,  ».,  consequence,  result,  issue,  event,  execution,  operation. 
Effect,  v.,  accompliah,  fulfill,  realize,  adiieve,  execute,  operate,  coa* 

plete. 
Effective,  effident,  operative,  serviceable. 
Efficacy,  efficiency,  energy,  •geacy«  instrumentality. 
Efficient,  effectual,  effective,  competent,  capable,  able,  fitted. 
Eliminate,  drive  out,  expdi  thrust  out,  eject,  cast  out,  oust,  distodge, 

banish,  proscribe. 
Eloquence,  oratory,  rhetoric,  declamation. 
Elucidate,  make  plain,  explafai,  dear  up,  Illustrste. 
Elude,  evade,  escape,  avoid,  shun. 
Embarraaa,  perplex,  entangle,  distress,  trouble. 
Embellish,  adorn,  decorate,  bedeck,  beautify,  deck,  lllnstrate. 
Embolden,  insphit,  snJtnatr,  encourage,  cheer,  urge,  impel,  stimulate. 
Eminent,  distinguished,  signal,  conspicuous,  noted,  prominent,  ele< 

vated,  renowned,  famous,  gtortons,  Ohistrions. 
Emit,  give  out,  throw  out,  exhale,  discharge,  vent. 
Emotion,  perturbation,  agitatkm,  trepidation,  tremor,  mental  conflkrt 
Employ,  occupy,  busy,  take  up  with,  engross. 
Employment,  business,  avocation,  engagement,  office,  function,  trade, 

profession,  occupation,  calling,  vocation. 
Encircle,  enclose,  embrace,  encompass,  surround,  gird,  begird,  engird, 

environ,  beset. 
Enclose,  v.,  fence  in,  confine,  drcuinacrlbe. 
Encompaaa,  v.,  encircle,  surround,  gird,  begird,  environ,  beset,  ln« 

vest. 
Encounter,  attack,  conflict,  combat,  assault,  onset,  engagement,  battle, 

action. 
Encourage,  countenance,  sanction,  support,  foster,  cherish,  Inspirit, 

embolden,  animate,  cheer,  incite,  urge.  Impel,  stimulate. 
End, «.,  aim,  object,  purpose,  result,  conclusion,  upshot,  dose,  expirac 

tlon,  termination,  extremity,  sequd. 
Endeavor,  attempt,  try,  essay,  strive,  aim. 
Endorse,  superscribe,  ratify,  confirm. 

Endurance,  continuation,  duration,  fortitude,  patience,  resignation. 
Endure,  v.,  last,  continue,  support,  bear,  sustain,  suffer,  brook,  submit 

to,  undergo. 
Enemy,  foe,  antagonist,  adversary,  opponent. 

Energetic,  effectual,  efficacious,  powerful,  energetic,  bmdhig,  strin- 
gent, forcible,  nervous. 
Engage,  employ,  busy,  occupy,  attract,  hivlte,  allure,  entertain,  ei> 

gross,  take  up,  enlist. 
Engross,  absorb,  take  up,  busy,  occupy,  engage,  mononofi-e. 
Engulf,  swallow  up,  absorb,  imbibe,  drown,  submerijc,  bury,  entomix 

overwhelm. 
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BnUrire,  increaae,  extend,  angment,  ttroadea^  twefl. 

Bnlighten,  lUuauoe,  lUominate,  instruct,  inionn. 

Enliven,  cheer,  Tivify,  stir  op,  animate,  inspire,  exhilarate. 

Enormous,  gigantic,  colossal,  huge,  vast,  immmse,  prodigkna. 

Enraged,  infuriated,  raging,  wrathful. 

Enrapture,  enchant,  fascinate,  charm,  captivate,  bewitch. 

Entangle,  perpiea,  embarrass,  inveigle,  implicate,   mv(4ve,  compnw 
miae,  ensnare,  entrap. 

Entertainment,  amusement,  divertiaement,  diversion,  twcreation,  piA- 
time,  sport,  feast,  fdte,  banquet,  treat. 

Enthusiasm,  zeal,  ardor,  fervor,  warmth,  fervency. 

Entice,  allure,  attract,  decoy,  lure,  tempt. 

Entire,  wboie,  complete,  perfect,  total. 

Entrance, ».,  entry,  inlet,  mgress,  porch,  portal 

Entrance,  r.,  charm,  enchant,  fascinate,  bewitch,  enrBptnre,  captirate. 

Entreat,  beg,  crave,  solicit,  beseech,  implore,  supplicate. 

Enumerate,  tell  over,  relate,  narrate,  recount. 

Epitome,  abridgment,  compendium,  abstract,  summary. 

Equitable,  just,  fair,  even-handed,  honest,  impartial,  upright,  reaaoo- 
able. 

Eraae,  scratch  out,  blot  out,  expunge,  efface,  cancel 

Erect,  set  up,  raise,  elevate,  construct,  fstahlish,  instittite,  found. 

Erring,  misguided,  misled. 

Error,  mistake,  fallacy,  blunder,  haOncination,  fault. 

Essay,  ».,  attempt,  tnai,  endeavor,  effort,  tract,  treatise. 

Easentlal,  necessary,  indispensable,  requisite,  vital. 

Establish,  «.,  tnstttute,  found,  organue,  confirm,  fix,  settle. 

Esteem,  prise,  value,  appreciate,  respect,  regard,  reference,  venerate, 
pcvefe. 

Estimate,  vahie,  measure,  compute,  calculate,  appraise. 

Eternal,  everlasting,  eiviless,  mfinite,  perpetual,  deathless,  immortal, 
undying,  never-dymg,  cver-living,  imperishable. 

Event,  incklent,  occurrence,  accident,  adventure,  lasoe,  resnh,  conse- 
quence. 

Ever,  always,  etemaDy,  everlastingly,  evermore,  aye,  forever,  perpet- 
ually, continually,  incessantly. 

Evidence,  «.,  testimony,  deposition,  proof,  declaration. 

Evidence,  r.,  manifest,  prove,  evince,  demonstrate,  exemplify. 

Evident,  clear,  plain,  manifest,  apparent,  obvious,  visible,  palpable. 

Evince,  show,  argue,  prove,  evidence,  demonstrate,  manifssL 

Evoke,  caU  out,  mvite,  summon,  challenge. 

Exact,  41.,  accurate,  correct,  definite,  precise,  literal,  nice. 

Exaggerated,  overstated,  heightened,  amplified,  enlarged. 

Exalt,  raise,  elevate,  erect,  lift  up,  dignify,  ennoble. 

Examination,  search,  inquiry,  research,  scrutiny,  mvestigation. 

Example,  pattern,  sample,  model,  specimen,  copy,  instance. 

Exasperate,  irritate,  inflame,  incense,  enkindle,  envenom,  nettle,  pro* 
Toke,  chafe. 

Except,  unless,  save,  saving,  but. 

Excessive,  exorbitant,  extortionate,  unreasooable,  immoderate,  inonU- 
nate,  extravagant. 

Exchange,  r.,  change,  barter,  truck,  commute,  interchange,  recipro- 
cate. 

Exchange, ».,  barter,  dealing,  trade,  traflSc 

Excite,  incite,  arouse,  awaken,  stir  up,  disquiet,  disturb,  agitate,  pro- 
voke, irritate. 

Exclude,  shut  out,  debar,  preclude,  seclude. 

Excuse,  v.,  palliate,  mitigate,  tjcquit,  justify,  absolve,  dispense,  ex- 
empt. 

Excuse,  «.,  plea,  justification,  pretence,  pretext,  pretension. 

Execrable,  abominable,  detestable,  hateful,   accursed,  cursed,  con- 
founded. 

Execute,  accomplish,  effectuate,  fulfil,  effect,  realize,  achieve,  com- 
plete, finish. 

Exemption,  freedom,  immunity,  privilege. 

Exhale,  etAit,  give  out,  smoke,  steam. 

Exhaust,  spend,  drain,  empty,  debilitate. 

Exile,  banishment,  deportation,  expatriation,  expulrion,  proscription. 

Exonerate,  clear,  acquit,  discharge,  absolve,  relieve,  justify, 
n  X  orbitant,  excessive,  extortionate,  unreasonable,  immoderate, 
fixpand,  spread,  diffuse,  dUate,  eitfnrt,  enlaxge,  ampiify^  unfold,  de- 
vda|x 


Expedient,  fit,  necessary,  essential,  requisite. 

Expedite,  accelerate,  quicken,  hasten,  facilitate,  forwird,  a 

Expel,  drive  out,  eject,  dispossess,  dislodge,  oosL 

Expensive,  costly,  dear,  valuable,  somptnoua. 

Expert,  «t,  clever,  dexterous,  adroit,  skOful. 

Expiration,  end,  completion,  close,  termination. 

Explicit,  express,  plain,  definitive,  positive,  determinate. 

Exploit,  achievement,  feat,  deed,  accomplishment. 

Expound,  explain,  interpret,  unfold,  elucidate,  clear  up. 

Express,  a.,  explicit,  phdn,  positive,  definite,  determinate,  categorical 

Express,  v.,  declare,  enunciate,  pronounce,  articulate,  denote,  uttei; 

signify,  testify,  intimate. 
Expressive,  significant,  energetic,  emphatic. 
Extend,  enlarge,  amplify,  expand,  increase,  scretdi  oat,  spread  oo^ 

make  larger,  augment. 
Exterior,  outward,  outer,  external. 
Exterminate,  eradicate,  root  out,  annihllatie,  ntingnish 
Extort,  exact,  wrest,  wring,  draw  from. 
Extraordinary,  remarkable,  signal,  eminent,  uncommon. 
Extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish,  profuse,  excessive. 
Extricate,  free,  disengage,  disentangle,  disembarrass,  liberate. 
Exuberant,  plenteoua, plentiful,  luxuriant,  abundant,  profuae,  rich. 

FABRIC,  edifice,  structure,  pHe. 

Fabricate,  Invent,  frame,  feign,  forge,  coin. 

Facetious,  jocose,  jocular,  pleasant. 

Facile,  ea^y,  puabie,  flexible. 

Faculty,  ability,  gift,  talent,  endowment. 

Failing,  imperiection,  weakness,  frailty,  f6a>le,  mitcaniage,  mirin|k 

Faint,  languid,  weak,  low. 

Faith,  belief,  assurance,  confidence,  trust,  credence,  credit,  fiddltj. 

Faithless,  unfaithful,  false-hesrted,  treacherous. 

Fallacious,  decepuve,  Uluslve,  fraudulent,  deceitful,  dekniTt. 

Falsehood,  untruth,  story,  Ue,  fabncatloa,  fib,  falsity. 

Falter,  halt,  stammer,  stutter,  hesiute. 

Fame,  reputauon,  glory,  renown,  celebrity,  honor,  credit. 

Famed,  famous,  far-famed,  renowned,  celebrated,  lllustrioos,  sorpH^ 

Ing,  eminent,  distinguished. 
Fanuliar,  tree,  frank,  affabie,  conversant,  intimate. 
Familiarity,  acquamtance,  intimacy,  courtesy,  afEabiUty,  fellowBhip. 
Fanciful,  imaginative.  Ideal,  fantastical,  whimsical,  capricious. 
Fancy,  imagination,  notion,  conceit,  vagary,  frolic.  Inclination,  likings 

humor. 
Farthest,  most  distant,  extreme,  remotest,  utmost,  uttermosL 
Faacinate,  charm,  enchant,  bewitch,  enrapture,  captivate,  entrance. 
Fast,  firm,  solid,  constant,  steadfast,  staunch,  stable,  steady,  unyi^ 

ing,  mflexible,  unswerving,  gay,  wild,  dissipated. 
Paaten,  r.,  fix,  tie,  link,  stick,  hold,  affix,  attach,  annex. 
Fatal,  deadly,  mortal,  lethal,  inevitable. 
Fatigue,  weariness,  lassitude,  languor,  enervation,  exhanstinn. 
Fault,  blemish,  defect,  imperfection,  vice,  failure,  omisBinn, 
Favor,  benefit,  kindness,  civility,  grace. 
Fear,  fright,  terror,  dismay,  alarm,  dread,  trepidatioo,  ccnatenatkn, 

apprehension. 
Fearless,  brave,  bold,  intrepid,  courageous,  undaunted,  dauntless,  dar- 
ing, gallant,  valorous,  Tnliant. 
Fearful,  afraid,  timid,  nervous,  timorous,  terrific,  dreadful,  awful, 

frightful,  horrible,  distressing,  shocking. 
Feast,  fete,  banquet,  treat,  entertainment,  festivsL 
Feeble,  weak,  infirm,  nerveless,  forceless,  failing,  fraQ,  enfeebled,  do 

bllitated,  enervated,  impotent,  paralyzed,  palsied. 
Feeling,  emotion,  sentiment,  impression,  senntion,cooscioustiess,  wa^ 

sibility. 
Feign,  pretend,  simulate,  dissemble,  invent,  forge,  devise. 
Felicity,  happiness,  bliss,  blessedness,  beatitude,  blissfulness. 
Ferocious,  fierce,  savage,  ravenous,  voracious,  cruel,  innuman,  U3\ 

barbarous. 
Fertile,  fruitful,  prolific,  teeming,  pregnant,  productive,  rich,  luxn 

riant. 
Fervid,  growing,  ardent,  impassioned,  fervent,  warm. 
Festivity,  hilarity,  joviality,  jovialness,  gayety. 
Fickle,  unstable,  Inoonstant,  rssllsss.  fitful.  ^ 
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vICtlOB^  fOflMDCQ,  lllTCntiOllf  fuscooodf  fibricfttioii. 

Fidelity,  fatthfmnrw,  hooestr,  integntj. 

Fiendish,  diabolic,  demooiacal,  deriUih. 

Pierce,  furioiis,  Tlolent,  fefxjdoai,  aaTage. 

Pierj,  hot,  glowing,  ardent,  fervid,  impaadoned,  panionate,  impaasion- 

ate,  fenrent,  Tehement. 
Fight,  battle,  action,  engagement,  combat,  conflict,  contest,  enooonter, 

contention,  t*CTg||^ 
Fin,  ntisff,  content,  store,  repleniih,  ghit,  gorge,  staff. 
Filthy,  dirty,  dingy,  oaclean,  gross. 
Final,  ending,  ultimate,  last,  latest,  condusiye,  dedsive. 
Pine,  a.,  refined,  delicate,  pore,  nice,  handaome,  pretty,  beaudfal,  de* 

gant,ihowy. 
Firm,  strong,  roboat,  atnidy,  fast,  rteadfast,  stable,  aolid. 

Pit,  r.,  suit,  adapt,  adjust,  equip,  prepare,  qualify.  ^ ^ 

Pit, a^ apt,  snitabir, meet,  befitting,  becoming,  decent,  deooroua^au 

pedient. 
Pis,  r.,  fasten,  tie,  Bnk,  enUnk,  attach,  stkk,  settle,  rsfabliah,  deter- 

mine,  define. 
Plat,  level,  boriaontal,  even,  downright,  abaotnte,  inaipid,  mawklah, 

dun,  spiritleis,  tasteleas,  lif eleas. 
Flattery,  adulation,  aervility,  cajolery. 
Flaw,  blemiah,  tpot,  blur,  speck,  defect,  crack. 
Fleeting,  temporary,  transieni,  transttory,  ihortJlved. 
Fling,  cast,  throw,  hurl,  toss. 
Flippancy,  pertneas,  Ban«nett,  UghtneH. 
Flock,  throng,  crowd,  mulutude,  swarm,  ihoaL 
Flourlah,  thrive,  prosper,  wave,  brandish. 
Fluctuate,  waver,  hesitate,  oscillate,  vacillate,  scruple,  dumge. 
Fluent,  flowing,  glib,  voluble,  uoembarraaaed,  ready. 
Polka,  persona,  people,  Indivuhials,  leOows. 
Follow,  succeed,  ensue,  tmttare,  copy,  pursue. 
Follower,  partisan,  disciple,  adherent,  retainer,  porsoer,  snncessor* 
Folly,  silHnrss,  foolishness,  imbeofllty,  weakness. 
Fond,  enamored,  attached,  affectionate. 
Fondneaa,  affection,  attachment,  kindnf ,  fc>ve. 
Foolhardy,  ventureaome,  incautious,  liasty,  adventnrooa,  rsah. 
Fooliah,  simple,  silly,  irrational,  braimcss.  Imbecile,  crazy,  steurd, 

preposterous,  ndicu loos,  nonsensicaL 
Pop,  dandy,  beau,  coxcomb,  puppy,  jarkanapes. 
Forbear,  abstain,  ^efrain,  withhold. 
Force,  li.,  strength  ^vigor,  dint,  mighty  energy,  power,  vfcilenoe,  army. 


Forecaat,  forethought,  foresight,  premeditation,  prognosticatkin. 
Forego,  quit,  relinquish,  let  go,  waive. 

Foregoing,  antecedent,  anterior,  preipedlng,  prevloua,  prior  former. 
Forerunner,  herald,  harbinger,  percursor,  omen. 
Foresight,  forethought,  forecast,  premeditation. 
Forge,  coin,  invent,  frame,  feign,  Ubricate,  counterfelL 
Forgive,  pardon,  remit,  absolve,  acquit,  excuse,  exoepL 
Forlorn,  forsaken,  abandoned,  deserted,  desolate,  lone,  lonesome. 
Form,  n.,  ceremony,  solemnity,  observance,  rite,  figure,  ahape,  confor- 
mation, fashion,  appearance,  repreaentation,  semblance. 
Form,  v.,  make,  create,  produce,  oonatitnte,  arrange,  fasbkm,  mould. 


Formal,  ceremonious,  precise,  exact,  stiff,  methodical,  affected. 
Former,  antecedent,  anterior,  previous,  prior,  preceding,  foregoing. 
Forsaken,  abandon,  forlorn,  deserted,  desolate,  lone,  lonesome. 
Forthwith,  immediately,  directly,  instantly,  instantaneously. 
Fortitude,  endurance,  resohition,  feaiiessness,  dauntleasoess. 
Fortunate,  lucky,  happy,  auspictoos,  prosperous,  sucoessfuL 
Fortune,  dumoe,  fate,  luck,  doom,  destiny,  property,  pnasrssJon, 

riches. 
Foster,  cherish,  nurse,  tend,  harbor,  nurture. 
Foul,  impure,  nasty,  filthy,  dirty,  unclean,  defiled. 
Fractiotta,  cross,  captious,  prtntont,  touchy,  testy,  peevioh,  fretful, 

qilenetic. 
F/agile,  brittle,  frail,  delicate,  fed>le. 

Fragmenta,  pieces,  scnqw,  chips,  leavings,  remains,  remnants. 
Frailty,  weakness,  falUng,  foible,  imperfection,  fault,  blemish. 
Frame,  v.,  construct.  Invent,  coin,  fabricate,  forge,  mould,  feign,  make. 


Franchiae,  riglit,  exemption,  Immunl^,  privilege,  freedom,  suffrage. 
Frank,  artless,  candid,  sincere,  free,  ea^,  familiar,  open,  ingenuous 

plain. 
Frantic,  distracted,  mad,  furious,  raving,  frenzied. 
Pratemlzef,  cooperate,  consort,  associate  with. 
Fraud,  deceit,  deception,  duplicity,  guile,  cheat,  impositioo. 
Free,  a.,  Uberal,  generous, bountiful,  bounteous,  munificent,  frank,  iv  1 

less,  candid,  familiar,  open,  unconfined,  unreserved,  unrcstricti  >i. 

exempt,  clear,  loose,  easy,  careless. 
Free,  v.,  release,  set  free,  deliver,  rescue,  liberate,  enfranchise,  affruu 

chise,  emancipate,  exempt. 
Freedom,  liberty^    independence,  tmrestralnt,   familiarity,  Bcense, 

franchiae,  exemption,  privilege. 
Frequent,  often,  common,  usual,  gcneraL 
Fret,  gall,  chafe,  agitate.  Irritate,  vex. 
Friendly,  amicable,  social,  sociable. 
Frightful,  fearful,  dreadful,  dire,  direftil,  terrific,  awful,  hotribla, 

horrid. 
Frivoloua,  trifling,  trivial,  petty. 
Frugal,  provident,  economical,  saving. 

Fruitful,  fertile,  prolific,  pcodoolivu,  abundant,  plentiful,  plenteoos. 
Fruitless,  vain,  useless,  idle,  abortive,  bootless,  unavailing,  withool 

avail. 
Pruatrate,  defeat,  foil,  balk,  disappoint. 
Fulfil,  accomplish,  effect,  complete. 
Fully,  completely,  abundantly,  perfectly. 
Pulaome,  coarse,  gross,  sickening,  offensive,  rank,  obscene. 
Furious,  violent,  boisterous,  vehement,   dashing,  sweeping,  roDing, 

impetuoua,  frantic,  distracted,  stormy,  angry,  Rtfing,  fierce. 
Futile,  trifling,  trivial,  frivolous,  uaeleaa. 

QAIN,  ».,  profit,  emolument,  advantage,  benefit,  winnings,  eamlnga. 
Qain,  v.,  get,  acquire,  obtain,  attain,  procure,  earn,  win,  achieve,  reap^ 

realize,  reach. 
Gallant,  brave,  bold,  courageous,  gay,  fine,  showy.  Intrepid,  1 

heroic. 
Qalling,  chafing,  irritating,  1 
Game,  piay,  pastime,  diversion,  sport,  1 
Gang,  band,  horde,  company,  troop,  crew. 
Gap,  breach,  chasm,  hollow,  cavity,  cleft,  crevice,  rift,  chink. 
Gamlah,  embellish,  adorn,  beautify,  deck,  decorate. 
Gather,  pick,  cuU,  assemble,  muster,  infer,  codecL 
Gaudy,  showy,  Uwdry,  gay,  glittering,  bespangled. 
Gaunt,  emaclatfd,  scraggy,  skinny,  meagre,  lank,  attenuated,  1 

lean,  thin. 
Gay,  cheerful,  merry,  lively,  jolly,  sprightly,  blithe. 
Generate,  form,  make,  beget,  produce. 
Generation,  formation,  race,  breed,  stock,  kind,  age,  era. 
Generoua,  beneficens  noble,  honorable,  bountiful,  liberal,  free. 
Genial,  cordial,  hearty,  festive,  joyoua. 

Geniua,  intellect,  hivention,  talent,  taste,  nature,  character,  adept. 
Genteel,  refined,  polished,  fashionable,  polite,  well-bred. 
Gentle,  placid,  mild,  bland,  meek,  taine,doci]e. 
Genuine,  real,  true,  unaffected,  ainoere. 
Geature,  attitude,  action,  posture. 
Get,  obtain,  earn,  gain,  attain,  procure,  achieve. 
Ghastly,  pallid,  wan,  hideous,  grim,  shocking. 
Ghost,  spectre,  spright,  sprite,  apparition,  shade,  phantom. 
Gibe,  scoff,  sneer,  flout,  jeer,  mock,  taunt,  deride. 
Giddy,  unsteady,  flighty,  thoughtless. 
Gift,  donation,  benefaction,  grant,  alma,  gratuity,  boon,  present   f «o 

ulty,  talent. 
Gigantic,  colossal,  huge,  enormous,  vast,  prodigious,  immense. 
Give,  grant,  bestow,  confer,  yield,  impart 
Glad,  pleased,  cheerful,  joyful,  gladsome,  gratified,  cheering. 
Gleam,  glimmer,  glance,  glitter,  shine,  flash. 
Glee,  gayety,  merriment,  mirth,  jovialty,  jovialness,  catch. 
Glide,  slip  slide,  run,  roll  on. 
Glimmer,  v.,  gleam,  flicker,  glitter. 
Glimpse,  glance,  look,  glint 
Glitter,  gleam,  shine,  glisten,  glister,  radiate. 
Gloom,  cloud,  darimcss,  dimness,  blackness,  rtnlnsss,  1 
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Gloriooa,  fittCMt,  icnowaed,  celebtated,  illustrioos,  dlsdnguished, 

conspkaaas,  n6ble,  exalted,  grand. 
Glory,  honor,  fune,  renown,  splendor,  grandeur. 
Glowing,  hot,  intense,  fenrid,  ardent,  fervent,  ^trj. 
Glut,  gocge,  ttoft,  cram,  doy,  satiate,  block  op,  IDl  to  repletioD,  Inno. 

date. 
Good,  4i.f  flftuuui,  righteods,  upright,  JQst,  tme. 
Gorgeous,  supef1>,  gnuid,  magnllicent,  splendid. 
Go /em,  rule,  direct,  manage,  command. 
Government,  rule,  administration,  cabinet,  ooosdtntlon,  state,  control, 

sway. 
Graceful,  becoming,  comely,  elegant,  beautiful. 
Gracious,  merciful,  kindly,  beneficent,  courteous,  drtl. 
Gradual,  slow,  pttigrcsslve. 
Grand,  majestic,  statdy,  dignified,  lofty,  elevated,  exalted,  splendid, 

grorgeous,  superb,  magnificent,  sublime,  pompous. 
Grant,  r.,  bestow,  impart,  give,  yield,  cede,  allow,  confer,  Invest 
Grant,  «.,  pay,  wages,  salary,  stipend,  gift,  boon,  donation. 
Graphic,  forcible,  telling,  pictoresque,  vivid,  pictorial. 
Grttiflcation,  enjoyment,  pleasure,  delight,  reward. 
Grave,  «.,   serious,  sedate,   thoughtful,  solemn,  sober.  Important, 

wei^ty,  presshig,  heavy. 
Gravity,  wdght,  heaviness,  Importsnce,  moment,  seriousness. 
Grief,  affliction,  sorrow,  trial,  woe,  tribulation. 
Grieve,  mourn,  lament,  sorrow,  pain,  hurt,  wound,  bewalL 
Groaa,  coarse,  outrageous,  unseonly.  Shameful,  indelicate. 
tS round,  r.,  found,  rest,  base,  establUh. 
Groundless,  unfounded,  baseless,  ungrounded,  gratuitous. 
Group,  assembly,  assemblage,  cluster,  collection,  dump,  order,  class. 
Grow,  increase,  vegetate,  expand,  advance. 
Grudge,  maBce,  rancor,  spite,  pique,  hatred,  atenfon. 
Oniff,  rough,  rugged,  bhmt,  mde,  hanh,  suriy,  bearish. 
Guard,  p.,  protect,  defend,  shield,  keep,  watch. 
Guar  J,  «.,  shield,  fence,  security,  defence,  sentind,  sentry,  watdiman, 

conductor. 
Guardian,  protector,  conservator,  preserver,  custodian,  warder. 
Guets,  conjecture,  divine,  surmise,  reckon,  ftocy,  suppose. 
Guide,  r.,  lead,  conduct,  direct,  regulate,  thahage,  superintend. 
Guile,  deceit,  fraud,  artilfce,  trickery. 
Guilt,  crime,  sin,  offence. 

Gull,  dupe,  cheat,  tri^  cosen,  deceive,  begulte,  ddude. 
Quah,  stream,  flow,  mdi.  Spout. 

HABILIMENTS,  dothes,  dress,  gari>,  appard,  vestments. 

Habit,  manner,  custom,  usage,  way. 

Habitation,  dwelling,  residence,  abode,  domicile. 

Habitual,  usual,  customary,  accustomed,  wonted,  regular,  onUnaiy. 

Hale,  hearty,  robust,  sound,  healthy,  strong. 

Hallow,  consecrate,  sanctify,  venerate,  dedicate,  enshrine. 

Handsome,  pretty,  degant,  graceful,  ample,  beautiful,  fine. 

1 1  a  pleas,  luckless,  unlucky,  unhappy,  unfortunate. 

Happiness,  Idkity,  bttas,  prosperity,  contentment,  wdl-befaiff,  wd- 
fare. 

Harass,  distress,  perplex,  weary,  tire  out,  worry,  vex,  fatigue. 

Hard,  &m,  solid,  filnty,  Unfedlng,  harsh,  cruel,  difl&cult,  arduous. 

Hardihood,  aodadty,  imprudence,  effrontery. 

Hardy,  manly,  manful,  masculine,  vigorous,  courageous,  brave,  he- 
roic,  intrei^,  stout,  strong,  flml. 

Harm,  evil,in,  misfortune,  mischief,  mKhap,  Injury,  hurt. 

H  armoniona,  symphonious,  consooous,  accordant 

Harsh,  rough,  severe,  rigorous,  gruff,  rugged,  blunt,  grating,  jarring, 
sour. 

i:  isty,  quick,  predfrftate,  rsah,  excitable,  hot,  fiery,  passionate,  angry, 
cursory,  slighL 

Hate,  detest,  abominate,  abhor,  loathe,  dislike. 

Hateful,  odious,  detestable,  execrable,  abominable,  loathsome,  repul- 
sive. 

Haughtiness,  arrogance,  vanity,  pride. 

Hazard,  v.,  peril,  imperil,  jcopsirdize,  risk, dare,  adventure,  conjecture. 

Hw*adstrong,  obstinate,  dogged,  stubborn,  forward,  venturesome. 

Hcai,  cure,  remedy,  reconcile. 

Healthy,  hearty,  hale,  sound,  strong,  wholesome. 


Heap,  pHe,  amass,  accumulate. 

Hearty,  hale,  healthy,  sound,  strong,  heart-fdt,  warm,coniiai,s 

Heavenly,  cdestial,  divine,  seraphic,  angdic. 

Heavy,  weighty,  massive,  dull,  drowsy,  insipid. 

Height,  top,  crids,  acme,  apex,  dimax,  zenldi. 

Heighten,  amplify,  exaggerate,  raise,  enhance.  Increase. 

Help,  r.,  aid,  assist,  cooperate,  succor,  rdieve,  serve. 

HesiUte,  fdter,  pause,  demur,  scruple. 

Hide,  r.,  conceal,  disguise,  sec^^te,  cover,  screen. 

Hide,  «.,  skin,  nod,  ped,  bark. 

Hideoua,  ghastly,  grim,  grisly,  fretful,  horrible,  ugly. 

High,  tan,  lofty,  devated,  proud,  conceited. 

Highly,  greatly,  exceedingly,  immeasurably,  preeminently. 

Hilarity,  mirth,  glee,  jollity,  memment,  JoviaJily. 

Hinder,  thwart,  retard,  stop,  prevent.  Impede,  obstruct. 

Hint,  r.,  suggest,  alltide  to,  refer  to,  glance  at,  intimate.  Insinuate. 

Hit,  strike,  dash,  best,  thump. 

Hold,  have,  possess,  keep,  detain,  retain. 

Holy,  sacred,  pious,  devout,  rdlglous,  divine. 

Honaage,  respect,  deference,  honor,  veneratioa. 

Home,  dwelling,  house,  domicile,  residence,  abode. 

Honeat,  upright,  honorable,  consdentious,  virtuous. 

Honesty,  integrity,  purity,  probity,  smcerity,  veracity,  virtue,  justlos^ 

Honor,  r.,  reverence,  revere,  venerate,  respect,  dignify,  exalt. 

Horrible,  fearful,  dreadful,  dire,  direful,  frightful,  terrible,  tetrific, 

horrid. 
Hot,  ardent,  fervent,  fiery,  burning,  glowing,  intense,  passionate. 
Huge,  vast,  enormous,  large,  great,  prodigious,  immense,  gigantic, 

colossd. 
Humanity,  kindness,  benevolenoe,  philanthropy,  tendeness,  sensi< 

bflity. 
Humble,  v.,  lower,  debase,  degrade,  disgrace,  humiliate. 
Humble, «.,  lowly,  modest,  submissive,  unpretending,  unassuming. 
Humiliation,  fall,  abasement,  degradation,  degeneracy. 
Hurry,  r.,  hasten,  speed,  expedite,  predpltate. 
Hurt, «.,  harm,  injmy,  damage,  mischief. 
Hurt,  r.,  annoy,  grieve,  vex,  wotind. 
Hurtful,  pemidous,  baneful,  ddeterious,  noxioas,  detrimental,  preju. 

diciaL 

IDEA,  fanaglnatkm,  conception,  notion,  thought,  sentiment,  hnpressfcn. 

Idea],  fanciful,  imaginary,  imaginative. 

Identical,  same,  sdf-same,  particular. 

Idle,  lazy,  indolent,  inactive,  unemployed. 

Ignorant,  unlearned.  Illiterate,  unleuered,  uninformed,  uneducated. 

Ill, «.,  evil,  wickedness,  misfortune,  mischief,  harm. 

Ill,  a.,  sick,  indisposed,  unwdl,  diseased. 

IllimiUble,  boundless,  limitless,  measurdess,  immeasunble,  unlimited. 

infinite. 
Illiterate,  unlettered,  unksmed,  untaught,  uninstnicted. 
Illness,  sickness,  indisposition,  disease,  disorder,  malady,  ailment. 
Illusion,  fallacy,  deception,  phantasm. 
Illustrate,  explain,  elucidate,  clear. 
Illustrious,  celebrated,  glorious,  noble,  eminent,  distinguished,  famous 

renowned. 
Imbibe,  absorb,  swallow  up,  take  In,  engulf,  consume. 
Imbolden,  Inspirit,  animate,  encourage,  indte. 
Imitate,  copy,  ape,  mimic,  mock,  counterfeit. 
Immediately,  instantly,  forthwith,    directly,    lostanter,   presently 

straightway. 
Immense,  vast,  enormous,  huge,  prodigious,  monstrous,  immeasurable 
Immunity,  privilege,  perogaiive,  exemption. 
Immure,  confine,  shut  up.  Imprison. 
Impair,  injure,  diminish,  decrease. 
Impart,  communicate,  reveal,  divulge,  dlsdose,  discover,  give,  bestow 

afford. 
Impeach,  accuse,  charge,  arraign,  censure. 
Impede,  hinder,  retard,  obstruct,  prevent. 
Impel,  animate,  actuate,  induce,  move,  indte,  Insfrfrit,  instigate,  en 

courage,  imbolden. 
Imperative,  commanding,  dictatorial,  authoritative,  i»*t*«i»^  pes 

cmptocy* 
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Imperil,  peril,  endanger,  hazard,  jeopardize. 

Imperious,  commanding,  dlctatoriat,  anthoritattve,  hnperatlve,  lordly, 
oyerbearing,  domineering. 

Impertinent,  intmsiTe,  meddling,  officious,  rude,  saucy.  Impudent,  in- 
solent. 

knpenrious,  nnpasssble,  impassable,  inaccessible.  Impenetrable. 

Impetuous,  riolent,  boisterous,  fdrious,  vehement,  rapid. 

Impious,  proCsne,  irreligious,  godless. 

Implicate,  involve,  entangle,  embarrass,  compromise. 

Imply,  Involve,  comprise,  infold.  Import,  denote,  signify. 

Importance,  signification,  significance,  avail,  consequence,  weight, 
gravity,  moment. 

Impose,  put,  place,  set,  fix,  lay. 

Imposing,  impressive,  striking,  majestic,  august,  noble,  grsLnd. 

Impotence,  weakness,  incapacity,  infirmity,  frailty,  feebleness. 

Impotent,  weak,  feeble,  helpless,  enfeebled,  nerveless,  infirm. 

Impress,  v.,  engrave,  stamp,  print,  fix,  instil.  Inculcate. 

Impression,  feeling,  sentiment,  sensation,  susceptibility,  stamp,  edi- 
tion. 

Impressive,  stirring,  forcible,  exciting,  affecting,  moving. 

Imprison,  incarcerate,  shut  up,  immure,  confine. 

Imprisonment,  incarceration,  captivity,  durance,  confinement. 

Improve,  amend,  better,  mend,  reform,  rectify,  ameliorate,  apply,  use, 
employ. 

Improvident,  careless.  Incautious,  imprudent,  prodigal,  wasteful,  reck- 
less, rash. 

Impudence,  assurance,  impertinence,  oonfidtece,  insolence,  rudeness. 

Impudent,  saucy,  brazen,  bold,  impertinent,  forward,  rude,  insolent, 
immodest,  shameless. 

Impugn,  gainsay,  oppose,  attack,  assail. 

Impulse,  incentive.  Incitement,  tnotlye,  testlgatlott. 

Impulsive,  rash,  hasty,  forcible,  violent. 

Imputation,  blame,  censure,  reproach,  charge,  accusation. 

Inability,  weakness,  impotence,  incapacity,  incapability. 

Inadvertency,  errttf,  oversight,  blunder.  Inattention,  carelessoesB^ 
negligence. 

Incapable,  unable,  inadequate.  Incompetent,  Insufficient,  unfit. 

Incapacity,  disability,  incapability,  inal>ility.  Incompetency. 

Incentive,  motive,  inducement,  impulse. 

Incite,  instigate,  ezdte,  provoke,  stimulate,  enconrage,  urge,  Impd. 

Inclination,  leaning,  slope,  disposition,  tendency,  bent,  bias,  affection, 
attachment,  wish,  llldng,  desire. 

Incline,  9.,  dope,  lean,  slant,  tend,  bend,  tttm,bba,  dispose. 

Inclose,  surround,  shut  In,  fence  In,  cover,  wrap. 

Include,  comprehend,  comprise,  contain,  embrace,  take  In,  hold. 

Incommode,  annoy,  plague,  molest,  disturb,  Inconvenience,  trouble. 

Incompetent,  incapable,  unable,  teadequate,  hisufficienL 

Increase,  r.,  extend,  enlarge,  augment,  dilate,  expand,  amplify,  raise, 
enhance,  aggravate,  magnify,  grow. 

Increase, «.,  augmentation,  accession,  addition,  enlargement,  exten* 
sion. 

Incumbent,  obligatoiy,  morally  necessitated. 

Indefinite,  vague,  uncertain,  unsettled,  loose,  lax. 

Indicate,  point  out,  show,  marit 

Indifference,  apathy,  cartlessness,  llstlessness,  tnsenslbnity. 

Indigence,  want,  needlness,  penury,  poverty,  destitution,  privation. 

Indignation,  anger,  wrath,  fare,  resentment. 

Indignity,  Insult,  affront,  outrage,  obloquy,  opprobrium,  reproach, 
ignominy. 

Indiscriminate,  promiscuous,  chance,  Indistinct,  confused. 

Indispensable,  essential,  necessary,  requisite,  expedient. 

Indisputable,  undeniable,  undoubted,  Incontestable,  Indubitable,  uiv- 
questionable,  sure.  Infallible. 

Indulge,  foster,  cherish,  fotuUe. 

Ineffectual,  yaJba,  useless,  unavailing,  fruidess,  abortive,  ineffective, 
inoperative. 

InequaUty,  disparity,  disproportion,  disrimSarfty,  unevenness,  protu- 
berance, prominence. 

Inevitable,  unavoidable,  not  to  be  av(ddted,  certain. 

lnf«i.»ons,  scandalous,  shameftil,  ignomlnions,  opprobrious,  dis- 
gracefuL 

iafaraacc,  dednctJoo,  cosoDazy,  conclusion,  cooseqaeooft 


nfemal,  diabolical,  fieadidi,  detHIdi,  iMOIili. 

nfest,  annoy,  plague,  harass,  dtstatf». 

nftrm,  weak,  feeble,  enfeebled. 

nflame,  anger,  irritate,  enrage,  cliaf^,  Ineefise,  mctle,  ■ggwfate,  Ir 

bitter,  ekasperate. 
nfluence,  v.,  bias,  swny ,  prejudlee,  prepostsi. 
nfluence,  «.,  credit,  favor,  ttptttatfcMi,  etauacter,  weight,  author;' > 

sway,  ascendency- 
nfraction,  infringement,  encroachment,  invasion,  intruskm,  cont-.. 

vention,  breadi. 
nfHnge,  invade,  intrude,  contntvane,  break,  tratisgness,  violate, 
ngenuous,  artless,  candid,  generous,  open,  frank,  plain,  sinoers. 
nhuman,  cruel,  brutal,  savage,  laurbamos,  tutlileas,  merciless,  f  c?^ 


iniquity,  injustice,  wrong,  grievance 

njure,  damage,  hurt,  deterloiate,  wrongt  ngileve,  harm,  spoil,  mai 

sully, 
njurious,  htirtftil,  baneful,  pemidoai,  4eletirious,  noxions,  prejudi^ 

cial,  wrongful,  damaging, 
i^ustice,  wrong,  inb)uity,  grierMttDc 
Inlet,  entrance,  entry,  Ingress. 

nnocent,  guiltless,  sinless,  harmless,  inoffensive,  innoadotts. 
nordinate.  Intemperate,  Irrtguter,  disirderiy,  excessive,  immodefattt. 
inquiry,  investigation,  examination,  research,  scrutiny,  disquisitiniL 

questimi,  query,  interrogation, 
nquisitive,  prying,  peeping,  corioos,  peering, 
insane,  mad,  deranged,  delirious,  demented, 
insanity,  madness,  mental  aberration,  lunacy,  delirium, 
nslnuate,  lilnt,  intimate,  suggest.  Infuse,  introduce,  ingratiate, 
naipid,  dull,  flat,  mawkhdi,  tasteless,  vapid,-  hianimate,  lifeless, 
nsnare,  entrap,  decoy,  t^fort^  tiet,  enmesh,  entoH,  entangle,  Invelgli^ 
[naolent,  rude,  saucy,  pert,  impertinent,  abusive,  scurrilous,  opprobd* 

cos,  insulting,  offensive,  outrageous. 
Inspire,  animate,  exhilarate,  enliven,  cheer,  breathe,  Inhale. 
nsUbUity,  mutability,  fi^leness,  mutableness,  wavering. 
Instigate,  stir  up,  persuade,  animate,  incite,  urge,  stimulate,  i^ 

courage. 

[nstil,  implant,  inculcate,  Infiise,  Insinuate, 
nstitute,  establish,  fbutid,  erect,  begin,  form,  org:an!ze,  prescrlba. 
nstruct,  inform,  teach,  educate,  enlighten,  initiate, 
nstrumental,  conducive,  assistant,  helping,  ministerial, 
insufficiency,  inadequacy,    incompetency,   incapability,   drtlHmc|^ 

lack. 

insult,  affront,  outrage,  faidigBlty,  blasphemy, 
insulting,  msolent,  rude,  «ncy,  impertinent,  impudent,  abusive, 
integrity,  uprightness,  honesty,  probity,  cntlrsty,  entireneos,  com* 

pleteness,  rectltode,  purity, 
intellect,  understanding,  sense,  bcalns^  mind,  Intelligeaos,  ability, 

talent,  genius, 
ntellectual,  mental.  Ideal,  mets^ysical. 
ntelligible,  dear,  obvious,  plain,  distinct 

ntemperate,  immoderate,  excessive,  drunken,  nimloas,  inordinate, 
intense,  ardent,  earnest,  glowing,  fervid,  burning,  vehement,  strained, 

forced,  excessive,  extreme, 
[ntent,  design,  purpose*,  intention,  drift,  view,  aim,  purport,  meaning: 
ntereourse,  commerce,  connection,  intimacy,  acquaJntancs. 
interdict,  fortrtd,  prohibit,  inhibit,  proscribe,  debar,  restrain  from, 
nterfere,  meddle,  intermeddle,  interpose.  . 
interminable,  endless,  interminiite,   infinite,  unlimited,  flUmiuille. 

boundless,  limitless, 
nterpose,  intercede,  arbitrate,  mediate,  interfere,  meddle, 
nterpret,  explain,  e3qx>und,  elucidate,  unfold,  decipher, 
ntimate,  htet,  suggest,  insinuate,  express,  signify,  impart,  tell, 
ntiroidate,  dishearten,  alarm,  frighten,  aflrigbt,  scare,  appall,  daunt 

cow,  quail,  browbeat, 
ntolerable,  insufferable,  unbearable,  insupportable,  unendurable, 
atrepid,  bold,  brave,  daring,  fearless,  dauntless,  undaunted, 

ous,  valorous,  valiant,  heroic,  gallant,  chivalrous,  doughty, 
ntrigue,  plot,  conspiracy,  combination,  artifice,  ruse,  amamr, 
ntrinsic,  real,  true,  genuine,  sterling,  native,  natural, 
nure,  habituate,  use,  train,  accustom,  familiarize, 
nvalidate,  qiuudi^  cayncel^  overthrow,  vacate,  aullity,a 
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^vcc¥v  abaWffvproMh^nlUBCoeasiiietnfcuMfntire. 

Inveterate,  oooflrmed,  cbronic,  maHgnant, 

Invidious,  CDTioua,  batefui,  odious,  malignant. 

Invincible,  onooaqoerable.  Impregnable,  insuperable,  Insurmountable. 

Invisible,  uaseen,  imperceptible,  impalpable,  unpercelvable. 

Involve,  implicate,  entangle,  compromise,  envelop. 

Ire,  rage,  anger,  wratb,  indignation,  paasioo. 

Irlcsome,  wearisome,  burdensome,  tiresome,  tedious,  troublesome,  vex- 
atious, annoying. 

Irony,  sarcssm,  satire,  rldkule,  raillery. 

Irrational,  foolish,  siUy,  Imbedle,  brutish,  unreasonable,  absurd,  pro- 
posterous,  ridiculous. 

Irreligious,  profane,  godless.  Impious,  sacrilegious,  desecrstfaig. 

Irreproachable,  blameless,  spotless,  Irreprovable,  unblemished. 

Irresistible,  reslsUess,  opposeiess,  Hrepressibie. 

Irresolute,  wavering,  undetermined,  undecided,  Tarillsting. 

IrriUble,  excitable,  Irasclbie,  susceptible,  sensitive. 

IrriUte,  aggravate,  worry,  provoke,  imbitter,  madden,  exasperate,  dis- 
please. 

Iseue,  M. ,  end,  conclusion,  upshot,  effect,  consequence,  resuH,  offspring, 
progeny,  childreo. 

JARRINO, conflicting,  discordant,  tnooosooaot,  irrecoocOable,  InooD- 
slstent,  incompatible. 

Jeer,  sneer  icoff ,  mock. 

JeopardUr.  imperil,  hazard,  endanger. 

Jocose,  Jocu.ar,  jolly,  facetious,  wiuy,  pleasant. 

Join,  accompany,  go  with,  add,  unite,  append,  adjoin,  combine, oonfed* 
erate,  league,  band. 

Journey,  travel,  tour,  trip,  excursion,  voyage. 

Joy,  delight,  gladness,  charm,  pleasure,  ecstacy,  rapture,  transport. 

Judgment,  discernment,  dismmination,  sagacity.  Intelligence,  sen- 
tence, decision,  order,  award. 

Juicy,  succulent,  bibulous,  spongy. 

Junction,  union,  alliance,  connection,  confederacy,  cnmMnatkwk 

Juncture,  contact,  touch,  oonjunaure,cnsis. 

Just,  right,  proper,  fere,  equitabie,  unpamaL 

Justify,  excuse,  clear,  exonerate,  defend,  absolve. 

Juvenile,  yoivig,  youthful,  boyish,  infantile,  childish. 

KEEN,  sharp,  acute,  penetrating,  cutting,  biting,  stinging,  sarcastic, 

satirical 
Keep,  retain,  hold,  detain,  preserve,  maintain,  sustam,  hhxler. 
Kill,  murder,  assassinate,  slay,  massacre,  butcher. 
Kind,  41.,  thoughtful,  affable,  gentle,  meek,  tender,  good,  gradous, 

compassionate,  indulgent,  forbearing. 
Kindle,  ignite,  enkindle,  awaken,  arouse,  stir  up,  exdte. 
Kingly,  royal,  imperial,  regal,  sovereign. 
Knowledge,  learning,  scholarship,  acquirements,  attahunenii. 

LABOR,  work,  task,  tofl,  exertion. 

Labored,  elaborate,  hard-wrought,  studied. 

Laborious,  hard-working.  Industrious,  diligent,  assiduous,  active,  toO- 


Lack.  want,  iteed,  require. 

Laconic,  short,  brief,  concise,  curt. 

Lament,  grieve,  mourn,  regret,  bewail,  deplore,  I 

Language,  speech,  tongue,  dialect,  phraseology. 

Languid,  weak,  faint,  drooping,  pining. 

Lank,  lean,  thin,  skinny,  meagre,  scraggy. 

Lassitude,  weariness,  fatigue,  languor. 

Lasting,  durable,  abiding,  permanent,  perpetual. 

Latent,  hidden,  secret,  occult,  inscrutable. 

Laud,  praise,  command,  applaud,  extol,  magnify,  eutogtaft 

Lavlah,  profuse,  extravagant,  prodigal. 

Lax,  loose,  vague,  dissolute,  licentious. 

Lazy,  idle,  indolent,  slothful,  sluggish,  hiactlve. 

Lead,  conduct,  guide,  direct,  induce,  persuade,  Jnfliifnct. 

Leader,  chief,  director,  bead,  guide. 

Lean,  a.,  thin,  scraggy,  lank,  sldnny. 

Lean,  v.,  incline,  tend,  bend,  slope. 

L—ve,  St,  quit,  rellngniah,  feaownce,  give  up,  wmin^ 


Legend,  fable,  myth,  memoir,  annal,  chronicle. 

Legitimate,  legal,  lawful,  genuine,  fair. 

Lengthen,  extend,  elongate,  protract,  prolong. 

Lessen,  abate,  diminish,  decrease,  lower,  subside. 

Level,  even,  plam,  smooth,  flat. 

Levity,  giddiness,  lightness,  flightiness. 

Liberal,  generous,  bountiful,  bounteous,  munificent,  plentifni 

Liberty,  leave,  license,  permission,  freedom. 

Licentious,  loose,  lax,  dissolute,  rakish,  unbridled. 

Lie,  untruth,  falsehood,  falsity,  fabrication,  fiction,  inventkm,  story. 

Life,  animation,  vivacity,  buoyancy,  spirits,  history,  career,  existenoi 

Likelihood,  probablUty,  appearance. 

Likeness,  picture,  linage,  effigy,  tmri4  dt  vitiU^  resemblance,  similar 

Ity,  representation,  similitude. 
Limit, «.,  extent,  boundary,  bound,  border. 
Limpid,  Clear,  transparent. 
Linger,  tarry,  loiter,  watt,  lag,  saunter. 
Link,  tie,  bind,  Join,  chain. 

Liquidate,  clear  off,  extinguish,  pay  off,  lessen,  discfaaxge. 
Lii^  roll,  roster,  catalogue,  register,  inventory. 
Listless,  indifferent,  indoleat,  careless. 
Literal,  actual,  real,  posiuve,  true. 
Little,  small,  dimmutive,  dwarf. 
Lively,  acuve,  bnsit,  qmck,  sprightly,  prompt,  buoyant,  racy,  tIv» 

Clous. 
Loathe,  dislike,  nauseate,  abhor,  detest,  abominate. 
Lofty,  high,  tail,  elevated,  ezaltrd. 
Loiter,  wait,  linger,  tarry,  saunter. 

Look,  IS.,  manner,  appearance,  aspect,  feature,  glance,  pecpw 
Look,  v.,  see,  witness^  view,  eye,  inspect. 
Loquacity,  talkativeness,  volubility,  glibness,  babbling. 
Lot,  destiny,  fate,  future,  doom. 
Loud,  noisy,  clamorous,  vociferous,  blustering,  riotous,  tmbnlent 

tumultuous. 
Love,  endearment,  affection,  attachment,  fondness. 
Lovely,  chanmng,  amiable,  deugluful. 
Lover,  suitor,  wooer,  sweetheart. 
Loyalty,  allegiance,  feaity^ 
Luck,  chance,  fortune,  accident 
Luckleaa,  napless,  umucky.  unprosperous,  unfortunate. 
Lucre,  gam,  profit,  emolument,  money. 
Ludicrous,  laughable,  ndiculous,  comic,  droll,  odd,  silly. 
Lund«  gloomy,  murky,  towering. 
Luscious,  honeyed,  sweet,  memfluous. 

Lustre,  splendor,  l>ngbtness,  brilliancy,  effulgence,  refulgence. 
Luaty,  stout,  strong,  able-bodied,  stalwart,  robust,  muscular,  brawny 
Luxuriant,  overflowing,  exui>erant,  superfluous,  redundant,  abundant. 

MACHINATION,  stratagem,  cheat.  Imposture,  fraud,  trick. 

Mad,  wiki,  frantic,  distracted,  furious,  rabid. 

Madden,  irritate,  enrage,  exasperate. 

Madness,  mental  aberration,  insanity,  lunacy,  mania,  frenzy,  ngt 

fury. 
Magnanimous,  august,  dignified,  noble,  exalted,  lofty. 
Magnificence,  splendor,  grandeur,  gorgeovipess,  pomp. 
Magnify,  enlarge,  extol,  applaud,  laud. 
Magnitude,  greatness,  bigness,  size,  bulk. 
Main,  chief,  principal,  leadmg,  first. 
Maintain,  assert,  vindicaie,  hold,  support,  sustain. 
Majestic,  dignified,  noble,  stately,  pompous,  splendid,  grand 
Make,  create,  form,  produce,  mould,  shape. 
Malediction,  curse,  imprecation,  denimctaiion,  fi;.ftihema. 
Malefactor,  criminal,  culprit,  felon,  convict. 
Malice,  spite,  rancor,  iU-fceUng,  grudge,  pique,  anhnosity,  ill  wflL 
Malicious,  virulent,  malignant,  widced. 
Manage,  contrive,  concert,  direct 
Management,  direction,  superintendence,  care,  economy. 
Mangle,  tear,  lacerate,  mutilate,  cripple,  maim. 
Manifest,  r.,  reveal,  prove,  evince,  exhibit,  display,  show 
Manifeat,  a.,  clear,  plain,  evident,  open,  apparent,  visible,  obvious. 
Manly,  masculine,  hardy,  vigorous,  courageous,  brave,  heroic. 
Manners,  morals,  habits,  behavior,  carriage. 
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Miagnide^  mislead,  dazde,  begnOe,  deoehv.  , 

Mi8s,  omit,  lose,  faO,  mltcarry.  i 

MisUke, «.,  error,  t)hinder,  delusion,  ini«apprdieiiateB,iniiuudenitaud»^ 

tng 
Misuse,  ii.4  abuse,  pervefsloo,  mahrestment. 
Mitigate,  aDenate,  reliere,  abate,  diminirfi. 
Moderate,  temperate,  abstemious,  sober,  abstiaeoi. 
Moderation,  temperance,  sobriety,  abstemiousness. 
Modest,  chaste,  virtuous,  bashful,  resenred. 
Moist,  wet,  damp,  dank,  humid. 
Molest,  annoy,  incommode,  discommode,  incooimodate,  veE, tease  j  <  > 

turb. 
Momentous,  important,  significant,  weighty .  ,  / 

Monotonous,  unvaried,  dull,  tiresome,  undivcrrified. 
Monstrous,  shocking,  dreadful,  horrible,  huge,  immense. 
Monument,  memorial,  record,  remembrancer,  cenotaph. 
Mood,  humor,  disposition,  vein,  temper. 
Morass,  bog,  qusgmire,  slough,  marsh,  fen,  swamp. 
Morbld,.slck,  ailing,  sickly,  diseased,  corrupted. 
Morose,  gloomy,  sullen,  surly,  fretful,  crabbed,  crusty- 
Mortify,  vex,  chagrm,  gncve,  hurt,  afflict,  annoy. 
Mouon,  proposmoo,  proposal,  movement,  change,  action. 
Motionless,  still,  stationary,  torpid,  stagnant. 
Motive,  cause,  reason,  principle,  inducement,  incentive,  impulse,  tpo^ 

stimulus. 
Mount,  arise,  rise,  ascend,  soar,  tower,  climb,  scale,  embeOish. 
Mournful,  sad,  sorrowful,  lugubrious,  grievous,  doleful,  heavy. 
Move,  actuate,  impel,  Induce,  prompt,  instigate,  persoade,  stir,  aglttlik 

propel,  push. 
Moving,  affecting,  touching,  pathetic,  melting. 
MultlfarlouB,  divers,  many,  manifold. 
Multitude,  crowd,  throng,  host,  mob,  swarm. 
Munificent,  bounteous,  bountiful,  generous,  Hberat 
Murder,  v.,  kill,  assassinate,  slay,  massacre,  despatch. 
Murky,  dark,  dusky,  dim,  cloudy,  misty,  shadowy. 
Muse,  v.,  meditate,  contemplate,  think,  reflect,  cogitate,  poodei; 
Muaic,  harmony,  melody,  symphony. 
Musical,  tuneful,  melodious,  harmonlotts,  dulcet,  sweet 
Musty,  stale,  sour,  fetid. 
Mutable,  inconstant,  unsteadfsst,  unstable,  fickle,  alterable,  fClCkl^ 

fitful,  variable,  changeable,  unsteady,  undecided. 
Mute,  dumb,  silent,  speechless. 
Mutilate,  maim,  cripple,  disable,  disfigure. 
Mutinous,  insurgent,  seditious,  tumultuous,  turbulent,  riotous. 
Mystertous,  dark,  obscure,  hidden,  secret,  dim,  mystic,  enigmatical, 

unaccountable. 
Mystify,  confuse,  perplex,  puzzle. 

NAKED,  nude,  bare,  uncovered,  unclothed,  rough,  rude,  sfanple. 
Name,  v.,  denominate,  entitle,  intitule,  style,  designate,  term,  call, 

christen,  specify. 
Name,  «.,  appellation,  derignation,  denomination,  tHk,  cognomea 

reputation,  character,  fame,  credit,  repute. 
Narrate,  tell,  relate,  detail,  recount,  describe,  enumerate,  rdiearse 

recite. 
Nasty,  filthy,  foul,  dirty,  unclean.  Impure,  Indecent,  gross,  vile. 
Nation,  people,  community,  realm,  state. 
Native,  real,  genuine,  indigenous,  vernacular,  mother. 
Natural,  original,  regular,  normal,  bastard. 
Near,  nigh,  neighboring,  close,  adjacent,  contiguous.  Intimate. 
Necessary,  needful,  expedient,  essential,  requisite,  indispensable. 
Necessitate,  r.,  compel,  force,  oblige. 

Necessity,  need,  occasion,  exigency,  emergency,  urgency,  requisite. 
Need, «.,  ne<%ssity,  distress,  poverty,  indigence,  want,  penury. 
Need,  v.,  require,  want,  lack. 
Neglect,  tr.,  disregard,  slight,  omit,  overlook. 
Neglect,  It.,  omission,  failure,  default,  negligence,  remissness,  care 

lessness,  slight. 
Neighborhood,  environs,  vicinity,  nearness,  adjacency,  proximity. 
Nerveless,  feeble,  impuiasant,  weak,  forceless,  enfeebled,  debilitate* 

enervated,  impotent,  paralyzed,  palsied. 
Nervous,  timid,  timorous,  shaky. 


Many,  nnmerous,  several,  sondfy,  divers,  varloos,  manifbid 

Mar,  spoil,  ruin,  disfigure. 

March,  tramp,  tread,  walk,  step,  space. 

Margin,  edge,  rim,  border,  brink,  veige. 

Mark,  n.,  sign,  note,  symptom,  token«  indication,  trace,  vestige,  track, 
badge,  brand. 

Mark,  v..  Impress,  print,  stam^  engrave,  note,  notice,  remark,  show, 
point  out,  indicate. 

Marriage,  wedding,  nuptials,  matrimony,  wedlock. 

Martial,  military,  warlike,  soldier-like. 

Marvel,  wonder,  miracle,  prodigy. 

Marvellous,  wondrous,  wonderful,  amazing,  miraculous. 

Maaculine,  manly,  virile,  hardy,  vigorous,  brave,  courageous. 

Massive,  massy,  bulky,  heavy,  weighty,  ponderous. 

Masterly,  skilful,  clever,  expert,  dexterous,  adroit. 

Masterly,  dominion,  rule,  sway,  ascendency,  supremacy. 

Matchless,  unnvalled,  unequalled,  unparalleled,  peerless,  lncompar»» 
bke,  immitabie,  surpassing,  unique. 

Material, «.,  corporeat,  bodily,  physical,  temporal,  momentous. 

Matrimony,  marriage,  wedlock,  wedding,  nuptials,  espousals. 

Mature,  ripe,  ready,  mellow,  perfect,  fit. 

Maxim,  adage,  apophthegm,  proverb,  saying,  by-word,  saw. 

Meagre,  poor,  lank,  emaciated,  barren,  dry,  unmteresting. 

Mean, «.,  stingy,  niggardly,  low,  abject,  vile,  ignoble,  degraded,  con- 
temptible, vulgar,  despicable. 

Mean,  v.,  design,  purpose,  intent,  contemplate,  signify,  denote,  indl* 
cate. 

Meaning,  signification.  Import,  acceptation,  sense,  purport. 

Medium,  mediocrity,  organ,  channel,  instrument,  means. 

Medley,  mixture,  variety,  diversity,  miscellany. 

Meek,  unassuming,  mild,  gentle. 

Melancholy,  low-spinted,  dispirited,  dreamy,  asd. 

Mellow,  ripe,  mature,  sofL 

Melodious,  txmeful,  mtisical,  silver,  dulcet,  smisL 

Melt,  liquefy,  fuse,  dissolve,  moisten. 

Memoir,  narrative,  chronicle,  legend,  Bfe,  histoty. 

Memorable,  signal,  distinguished,  marked. 

Memorial,  monument,  memento,  commemoratloiL 

Memory,  remembrance,  recoOectioa. 

Menace,  is.,  threat,  threatening,  oommlnatlon. 

Mend,  amend,  correct,  better,  ameliorate,  improve,  rectify. 

Mention,  tell,  name,  communicate,  impart,  divulge,  reveal,  discbse. 
Inform,  acquaint. 

Merchandise,  goods,  wares,  commerce,  traffic. 

MerclfUl,  compassionatr,  lenient,  dement,  tender,  gracious,  kind. 

MercUeaa,  hard-hearted,  cruel,  unmerciful,  pitiless,  remorseless,  unre- 
lenting. 

Mercy,  lenity,  mildneas,  clemency,  compassion,  pity. 

Merited,  deserved,  condign,  suitable,  adequate,  proper. 

Merriment,  mirth,  joviaUty,  Jollity,  hilarity. 

Merry,  cheerful,  mirthful.  Joyous,  gay,  lively,  qnlghtly,  hflarious, 
Khhe,  blithesome.  Jovial,  sportive.  Jolly. 

Metaphorical,  figurative,  allegorical,  symbolical. 

Method,  way,  manner,  mode,  process,  order,  rule,  regularity,  system. 

Mien,  air,  look,  manner,  aspect,  appearance. 

Migratory,  roving,  strolling,  wandering,  vagranL 

Mimic,  Imitate,  ape,  mock. 

Mindfbl,  observant,  attentive,  heedful,  thoughtful 

Mingle,  mix,  blend,  compound,  amalgamatr, 

Minute,  circumstantial,  particular. 

Mirth,  joy,  merriment,  gladness,  festivity,  joviality,  hUarlty,  cheerful- 
ness,  vivacity,  gayety,  fun,  jollity. 

Misapprehension,  misconception,  misunderstanding,  mistake,  error. 

Miscellaneous,  promiscuous,  indiscriminate,  mixed. 

Miscellany,  medley,  diversity,  variety,  mixture,  hotchpotch. 

Mischief,  injury,  harm,  damage,  hurt,  evil,  ill. 

Misconception,  misapprdiension,  misunderstanding,  mistake. 

Miscreant,  caitiff,  villain,  ruffian. 

Miserable,  unhappy,  wretched,  distressed,  afflicted. 

Miserly,  stingy,  niggardly,  avaricious,  griping. 

Mlaery,  wretchedness,  woe,  destitution,  penury,  privation,  beggary. 

Miafbrtana,  cahunlly,  dlnstcr,  mishap,  catastiophe. 
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NeatndiM,  comterbdance,  cotmtenct. 

News,  tIdingBt  inteUigokce,  informatiaa. 

Nice,  exact,  aocamte,  good,  particular,  predae,  fine,  delicate. 

Niggardly,  mlaerly,  griping,  stingy,  peouriows,  saving,  greedy. 

Nimble,  actire,  bride,  lively,  alert,  quick,  agile,  prompt,  sprightly. 

Noble,  eanlted,  elevated,  dignified,  Uluatrioos,  great,  grsnd,  stately, 

lofty. 
Nocturnal,  nightly,  s^oomy,  dark. 
Noiae,  cry,  outcry,  clamor,  row,  din,  uproar,  tunudt. 
Nonsensical,  irratkmal,  absurd,  preposterous,  silly,  foolish. 
Notable,  plain,  evident,  remarkable,  signal,  memorable,  striking,  rare. 
Note, ».,  token,  symbol,  mark,  sign,  indication,  remark,  observatloo, 

comment,  memwandum. 
Noted,  distinguliihfd,  remarkable,  rminenf,  cdebrated,  renowned,  well 

known,  famous. 
Notice, «.,  advice,  notification,  Intdligenoe,  information,  warning. 
Notice,  v.,  mark,  note,  observe,  attend  to,  regard,  heed. 
Noticeable,  striking,  observable,  remarkable. 
Notification,  notice,  declaration,  publication,  inteUigenoe,  inform** 

tion. 
Notify,  publish,  arqnshifi  communicate,  appriae,  inform,  declare. 
Notion,  conceptkm,  idea,  belief,  opinion,  sentiment,  impression,  con<> 

viction. 
Notorious,  noted,  well  known,  renowned,  fsmons. 
Novel,  modem,  new,  fresh,  recent,  unused,  strange,  uncommon,  rare. 
Noaioua,  hurtful,  deadly,  poisonous,  ddeterioos,  banefuL 
If  ulUfy,  annul,  vacate,  invalidate,  <iaaah,  cancel,  repeal. 
Number,  v.,  calculate,  compute,  estimate,  reckon,  count,  enumerate. 
Number,  ».,  multitude,  many,  throng,  crowd,  swarm,  host,  figure, 

numeral. 
Nnmeroua,  many,  sundry,  various,  sevenL 
Nurture,'nurse,  cherish,  nourish,  foster,  supply. 
Nutrition,  food,  diet,  nutriment,  nourishment. 

OBDURATE,  bard,  callous,  hardened,  unbendfaig,  'graoeleas,  unfeel» 

ing,  insensible,  insusceptible. 
Obedient,  compliant,  submissive,  dutiful,  respectfuL 
Obese,  corpulmt,  fat,  adipoee,  fiesby. 
Object,  «.,  aim,  end.  purpose,  design,  mark,  butt 
Object,  v.,  oppose,  except  to,  contravene,  impeach,  deprecate. 
Oblige,  compel,  bind,  engage,  coerce,  constrain,  force,  impel,  acconw 

modate. 
Obliterate,  erase.  Mot  out,  expunge,  efface. 
Obloquy,  odium,  reproach,  censure,  abuse,  scurrility,  opprobrium. 


Obnoxious,  hateful,  offensive,  liable,  epposed,  unpopular. 

Obscure, «.,  dim,  misty,  cloudy,  shadowy,  dudcy,  dark,  gloomy,  in- 
distinct, imknown,  humble,  unintelligible. 

Observance,  form,  etiquette,  ceremony,  solemnity,  rite,  celebration. 

Observant,  watchful,  mindful,  attentive,  heedfuL 

f^bserve,  keep,  fulfil,  heed,  obey,  perform,  notice,  remark,  watch. 

*  bsolete,  disused,  antiquated,  61d*4iB8hioned,  ancient,  old,  neglected. 

«.  bstade,  difficulty,  impediment,  stumbling-block,  barrier,  hindrance, 
obstmctkm. 

Obstruct,  hinder,  prevent,  impede,  bar,  dog,  barricade,  choke,  inter- 
rupt. 

Obtain,  acquire,  attain,  secure,  achieve,  gain,  get,  procure,  wm,  earn. 

C:>tuse,  stolid,  heavy-headed,  dull,  stupid,  unintelligent. 

Obviate,  prevent,  predude,  hinder,  provide  against. 

Obvioua,  clear,  plain,  evident,  nr:anifcst,  open,  apparent,  visible, 
patent. 

Occult,  secret,  hidden,  unknown,  invisible,  dark,  mysterious. 

Occupation,  occupancy,  profession,  holding,  tenure,  business,  trade, 
avocation,  calling,  engagement,  office,  pursuit. 

Odd,  singular,  eccentric,  strange,  extraordinary,  whimsical,  comical, 
droll,  uneven. 

Odioua,  hateful,  loathsome,  execrable,  detestable,  abominable,  disgustr 
tag,  repulsive. 

Odor,  smell,  scent,  perfume,  fragrance. 

Offence,  affront.  Insult,  outrage,  indignity,  misdeed,  trespass,  trans- 
gres8k»,  wrong,  misdemeanor,  injustice. 

Offend,  dlspiense,  vex,  nettle,  irritate,  shock,  transgress,  en;. 


Offensive,  insulting,  rude,  saucy,  impertinent,  distasteful,  < 

opprobrious. 
Offer,  present,  bid,  tender,  proffer,  extend,  propose,  volunteer. 
Officious,  obtrusive,  busy,  interfering,  mrddling. 
Offspring,  issue,  progeny,  descendants,  children. 
Old,  sged,  ekleriy,  senile,  sndent,  antique,  antiquated,  obsolete. 
Omission,  oversight,  failure,  neglect,  default. 
Omit,  leave  out,  miss,  overlook. 
Onerous,  responsibla,  burdensome,  heavy,  laborious,  oppressive,  txA 

some. 
Only,  singly,  alone,  solely,  merely,  hardy,  simply,  exdusivdy. 
Opaque,  untransparent,  dull,  dark,  cloudy. 
Open,  a.,  candid,  frank,  unreserved,  free,  ingenuous,  sincere,  unaffected 

genuine,  undisguised,  unfolded. 
Open,  v.,  unclose,  unlock,  tmseal,  exhibit,  dissolve,  spread,  expand 

begin. 
Operate,  act,  do,  make,  work,  labor. 

Operation,  action,  agency,  instrumentality,  force,  effort,  enterprise. 
Operative,  stringent,  effective,  serviceable,  binding. 
Opportunity,  occasion,  chance,  fit  <^>ening. 
Oppose,  combat,  bar,  hinder,  resist,  withstand,  contradict. 
Opposite,  adverae,  diverse,  contrary,  hostile,  antagonistic,  repognanti 

Incompatible,  inconsistent,  paradoxical,  facing. 
Opprobrioua,  abusive,  scurrilous,  insulting,  offensive,  outrageoua 

ihanefnl. 
Opprobrium,  disgrace,  odium,  infamy,  ignominy,  obloquy. 
Option,  choice,  preference,  election. 
Opulent,  wealthy,  rich,  affluent,  moneyed. 
Oral,  verbal,  spoken,  parole. 
Oration,  address,  speech,  harangue,  discourse. 
Orderly,  regular,  systematic,  methodic,  methodical,  quiet,  peaceable. 
Ordinance,  decree,  law,  statute,  edict,  regulation. 
Ordinary,  common,  vulgar,  plain,  customary,  settled,  wonted,  oooveii 

tional,  habitual,  usual. 
Organisation,  structure,  form,  instrumentanty,  constroctfcm. 
Origin,  commencement,  original,  beginning,  rise,  source,  spring 


Original,  first,  primary,  pristine,  primeval,  peculiar,  odd. 

Originate,  create,  form,  spring,  ooxe,  issue,  proceed,  begin. 

Ornament, ».,  embellishment,  adornment,  decoration. 

Over,  above,  upoq,  across,  more  than. 

Overawe,  daunt,  intimidate,  affright,  cow. 

Overbearing,  bullying,  blustering,  imperious,  lordly,  domineering. 

Overcharge,  oppress,  overload,  surdiarge,  si^dt. 

Overlook,  inspect,  survey,  excuse,  forgive,  pardon,  neglect,  miss. 

Overplus,  excess,  surplus,  surplusage. 

Overreach,  cheat,  outwit,  circuiflvent,  cozen,  gull,  dupe,  defrand. 

Oversight,  inadvertence,  inattention,  neglect,  mistake,  error, 

inspection,  superintendence. 
Overt,  open,  public,  notorious,  manife^  patent. 
Overture,  proposal,  offer,  invitation,  resolution. 
Own,  zr.,  acknowledge,  admit,  confess,  recognize,  have. 
Owner,  proprietor,  possessor,  master,  holder. 

PACIFIC,  peaceful,  peaceable,  mild,  gentle,  calm,  quiet,  coodUatacy 

Pacify,  appease,  calm,  quiet,  still. 

Pain, ».,  anguish,  agony,  distress,  suffering,  pang,  gzieL 

Pain,  v.,  agonize,  rack,  torment,  torture. 

Painful,  afflicting,  ^evous,  torturing. 

Pair,  two,  couple,  brace. 

Palatable,  tasteful,  savory,  appetizing. 

Palate,  taste,  relish. 

Pale,  a.,  pallid,  wan,  whitish,  sallow,  fainL 

Palliate,  extenuate,  varnish,  cover,  allay,  soothe,  softeo. 

Palpable,  dear,  distinct,  plain,  obvious,  evident. 

Paltry,  contemptible,  pitiful,  mean,  sorry,  despicable,  shabby,  bsf 

garly. 
Panegyric,  eulogy,  encomium,  euloglum,  praise. 
Pang,  throe,  twinge,  agony,  anguish,  pain,  distress. 
Paramount,  supreme,  principal,  chief. 
Pardon,  forgive,  absolve,  overlook,  excuse,  remit,  acquit,  < 

set  free,  dear,  Uberat». 
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Panimoalotis,  stingy,  niggardly,  miserly. 

Partial,  biassed,  prejudiced,  limited,  incomplete. 

Participate,  share,  partake,  join  in. 

Particle,  joC,  tittle,  grain,  atom. 

Partition,  v.,  parcel,  divide,  apportion,  distribute. 

Partner,  coUeague,  coadjutor,  associate,  sharer,  confederate,  spouse. 

Partnership,  onion,  connection,  firm,  house,  association,  company, 
companionship,  society. 

Party,  faction,  confederacy,  combination,  detachment,  clique,  league. 

Passion,  anger,  rsge,  fury,  vehemence,  impetuosity,  love,  affection. 

Passionate,  hot,  hasty,  irritable,  angry,  excitable,  fiery,  vehement,  im- 
petuous, glowing,  burning,  ardent. 

Passive,  unresisting,  unopposing,  submissive,  enduring,  patient. 

Pathetic,  moving,  touching,  affecting,  melting,  tender. 

Patience,  resignation,  endurance,  fortitude. 

Peculator,  defaulter,  delinquent,  offender,  thief. 

Peculiar,  appropriate,  particular,  exclusive,  remarkable,  sigzud,  special, 
singular,  uncommon. 

Peevish,  Ql-aatured,  touchy,  testy,  captious,  fracuous,  cross,  fretful, 
petulant,  cynical,  irascible. 

Pellucid,  translucent,  tuad,  limpid,  transparent,  clear. 

Penetrate,  pierce,  perforate,  bore,  fathom,  reach. 

Penetration,  insight,  sharpness,  acuteness,  sigadty,  discernment,  dis- 
crimination. 

Penitence,  contrition,  repentance,  remorse. 

People,  commonalty,  populace,  mob,  mobility,  nation,  tribe,  race. 

Perception,  seeing,  sense,  taste,  perceptibility,  sensibility,  susceptibil- 
ity, sensation,  apprehension,  conviction. 

Percolate,  filtrate,  strain,  filter,  ooze. 

Peremptory,  absolute,  positive,  arbitrary,  despotic,  decisive.  Impera- 
tive. 

Pcennial,  imperishable,  undying,  immortal,  deathless,  enduring,  per- 
petnal. 

Perfect,  complete,  whole,  entire,  finished,  unbroken,  thorough,  matoie, 
fipe. 

Perfume,  odor,  scent,  fragrance,  aroma,  smell,  jnocnse. 

Perhaps,  perchance,  possibly,  peradventure. 

Periah,  decay,  die,  expire,  dissolve. 

Permanent,  duralle,  abiding,  enduring,  lasting,  fixed,  stable,  stead- 
fast, constant. 

Permission,  permit,  leave,  liberty,  license. 

Permit,  v.,  adimt,  allow,  let,  consent,  suffer,  tolerate,  license,  warrant. 

Pernicious,  destructive,  ruinous,  baneful,  deleterious,  hurtful. 

Perpetual,  constant,  continual,  continuous,  endlesa,  eternal,  lastingi 
ioccssant,  ceaseless,  unceasing,  unmtemipted. 

Perplex,  embarrsss,  harass,  confuse,  beirilder,  entangle,  involve, 
puzzle. 

Pestilential,  contagious,  infectious,  epidemical,  mischievous,  perni- 
cious, nocent,  noxious,  baneful,  destructive,  pestiferous,  fatal, 
deadly. 

Petition,  prayer,  supplication,  entreaty,  request,  suit,  appeaL 

Petty,  trifling,  trivial,  frivolous,  insignificant,  small,  hitle. 

Petulant,  capttous,  fractious,  cross,  peevish,  fretful,  q>lenetic,  exdta* 
ble,  in-humored. 

Philanthropic,  charitable,  kind,  benevolent,  gracious,  benignant. 

Phlegmatic,  frigid,  cold,  heavy,  unfeeling,  apathetic. 

Phrase,  term,  style,  sentence,  proposition,  period,  phraseology,  dio* 
•  tion. 

Piercing,  thrUlinsf,  ringing,  dangous. 

Piety,  religion,  sanctity,  holiness,  devotion,  grace,  godliness. 

Pile,  p.,  heap,  accumulate,  hoard,  amass,  collect. 

Pine^  v.,  flag,  droop,  languish,  sink,  fade,  wither,  decay,  decline. 

Pious,  holy,  godly,  saintly,  devout,  religious. 

Piquant,  pungent,  acrid,  smart,  keen,  biting,  harsh,  stinging,  catting, 
facy. 

Pique,  spite,  grude,  umbrage,  resentment. 

Pithy,  terse,  concise,  forcible,  strong. 

Pitiful,  mean,  paltry,  sordid,  contemptible,  de^>icaUe. 

Pity, ».,  compassion,  sympathy,  condolence,  mercy. 

Plea,  apology,  defence,  vindication,  entreaty. 

Plead,  defend,  vindicate,  exonerate,  justify,  exculpate,  excuse. 

Pleasant,  pleasing,  agreeable,  gratifying,  satisfactory,  delidous,  ex^ 


quisite,  deligfatfal,  pleasurable,   jocular.  Jocose,  witty,  tm.'   |^j 

laughing.  . 

Please,  gratify,  satisfy,  content,  delight,  fascinate,  indulge.  fjf 

Pleasure,  comfort,  enjoyment,  gratification,   joy,  delight,  rap:    v 

charm,  wish.  * 

Plight,  9.,  pledge,  hjrpothecate,  vow. 
Plot,  9.,  concoct,  hatch,  frame,  contrive,  conspire. 
Pluck,  courage,  mettle,  spirit,  nerve. 
Plump,  fleshy,  round,  fat,  full,  chubby. 
Polite,  refined,  genteel,  civil,  accomplished,  well-bred. 
Politeness,  gentility,  civility,  urbanity,  courteousness,  courtesy  ^.  k 

bility. 
Politic,  political,  civil,  judicious,  prudential. 
Pomp,  parade,  display,  goigeousness,  splendor,  grandeur,  pageantii^ 

show,  state. 
Pompous,  majestic,  stately,  grand,  august,  dignified,  lofty,  lnflatfd« 

bombastic 
Portray,  draw,  sketch,  paint,  depict,  delineate,  represent,  describe. 
Praiae,  ».,  approval,  eulogy,  commendation,   l^>plause,  cxiilution, 

honor. 
Praise,  v.,commend,  extol,  eulogize,  panegyrize,  laud,  applaud,  glorify. 
Praiseworthy,    laudable,     honorable,    commendable,    meritorioua* 

worthy. 
Prank,  frolic,  gambol,  freak,  trick,  escapade. 
Precious,  valuable,  costly,  dear,  estimable. 
Precipice,  cliff,  crag. 

Preclpiute,  v.,  hurry,  hasten,  cast  dewn,  expedite. 
Precipiute,  a.,  hasty,  hurried,  rash,  premature. 
Predicament,  situation,  condition,  state,  plight,  dilemma. 
Predict,  v.,  foretell,  prognosticate,  prophesy,  foreshadow* 
Predilection,  preference,  partiality,  bias,  prejudice. 
Predominant,  prevailing,  prevalent,  ascendant,  overruling. 
Pregnant,  prolific,  teeming,  replete,  enceinte. 
Prejudice,   prepossession,  bias,   partiality,  detriment,   harm,   hurt, 

damage. 
Preliminary,  prefatory,  introductory,  anterior,  previous,  antecedent. 
Preponderate,  v.,  predominate,  prevail,  overbalance,  outweigh,  cut- 
balance. 
Prepossessing,  charming,  engaging,  taking,  attractive,  winning. 
Preposterous,  irrational,  foolish,  absurd,  ridiculous. 
Prerogative,  privilege,  immimity,  right,  exemption. 
Presage,  foresee,  predict,  portend,  augur,  forebode,  prognosticate,  be» 

token,  threaten. 
Prescribe,  appoint,  ordain,  dictate,  decree,  enjoin,  impose,  order. 
Presumptuous,  presuming,  over-confident,  forward,  arrogant,  bold, 

rash,  foolhardy. 
Pretence,  cloak,  mask,  garb,  pretext,  excuse,  plea. 
Pretend,  feign,  affect,  simulate,  profess. 
Pride,  arrogance,  haughtiness,  vanity,  self-esteem,  lordliness^  conceit, 

loftiness,  vainglory. 
Principally,  chiefly,  essentially,  mainly. 
Principle,  gr«und,  reason,  motive,  impulse,  maxim,  rule,  recutude,  iiu 

tegrity. 
Print,  r.,  mark,  impress,  stamp,  imprint. 
Privilege,  immunity,  advantage,  favor,  prerogadve,  exemption,  r!-!  t, 

daim. 
Probity,  rectitude,  uprigl.iness,  honesty.  Integrity,  sincerity,  souc.l- 


Problematical,  uncertain,  doubtful,  dubious,  questionable,  disputabTe. 

suspidous. 
Prodigious,  huge,  enormous,  vast,  amazing,  astonishing,  astoundln;, 

surprising,  remarkable,  wonderful,  portentous. 
Profession,  business,  trade,  occupation,  vocation,  office,  employmec  % 

engagement,  avowal. 
Proffer,  volunteer,  offer,  propose,  tender. 
Profligate,  abandoned,  dissolute,  depraved,  vidous,  degtfltrate,  cor- 

rupt,  demoralized. 
Profound,  deep,  fathomless,  penetrating,  solemn,  abstruse,  recondite. 
Profuse,  extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish,  improvident,  excessive,  co;4 

ous,  plentiful. 
Project,  shoot,  discharge,  throw,  hurl,  jut,  protrude,  bulge. 
Prolific,  productive,  gencaratiye,  fertile,  fruitful  teemiqg. 
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Prolix,  diffoM,  loof ,  pnkoogtd^  tedioos,  tiresome,  wocdj,  TertMw, 

proMUC 
Prominent,  eminrnt,  ooospicootts,  marked,  jutting,  important,  leading. 
PromiscuoiM,  mixed,  anammged,  mingled,  indiscriminate. 
Prop,  9.,  maintain,  sustain,  sapport,  suy. 
Propagate,  spread,  circulate,  diffuse,  disarm hi.-'te,  extend,  breed,  In- 


Propenslty,  inclination,  disposition,  bias,  prooeness,  tendency,  bent, 

predilection,  procUTity. 
pvoper,  legitimate,  ngfat.  Just,  fair,  equitable,  booest,  suitable,  fit, 

adapted,  meet,  becoming,  bedtting,  decent,  perunent,  appropriate. 
Prosper,  flourtab,  succeed,  grow  neb,  thrive,  advance. 
Prosperity,  well-being,  weal,  welfare,  happiness,  good  hick. 
ProCrate,  oppressed,  trampled  on,  abject,  paralyzed. 
Proverb,  adage,  maxim,  aphorism,  saying,  byword,  saw. 
Proximate,  next,  immediate,  nearest,  closest. 
Proximity,  nearness,  vicinity,  neighboihood. 
Proxy,  agent,  repreaentauve,  substitute,  delegate,  deputy. 
Prudence,  carelulneas,  judgment,  diacreuon,  wisdom. 
Prurient,  itching,  craving,  hankermg,  longing. 
Puerile,  youthful,  juvenile,  boyish,  childish,  infantile,  trifling,  weak 

silly. 
Punctilious,  trifling,  nice,  particular,  formal,  precise. 
Punctual,  exact,  precise,  nice,  parucuUf ,  prompt,  timely. 
Pungent,  acrid,  acrimonious,  piquant,  smart,  keen,  stinging. 
Putrefy,  rot,  decompose,  corrupt,  decay 
Pussle,  v.,  perplex,   confound,  embarrsaS)  bewilder,  confuse,  pose, 

mystify. 

QUACK,  impostor,  pretender,  chsrlsran,  empiric,  mountebank. 

Quaint,  artful,  curious,  far-fetched,  fanafui,  odd,  singular. 

Querulous,  complaining,  fretung,  repining. 

Query,  question,  inquiry,  interrogatory. 

Quibble,  cavil,  evade,  equivocate,  shuffle,  prevaricate. 

Quick,  lively,  ready,  prompt,  alert,  nimble,  agile,  active,  brisk,  expe- 
ditious, adroit,  fleet,  rapid,  swift,  impetuous,  sweeping,  dashing, 
clever,  sharp. 

Quote,  note,  repeat,  cite,  adduce. 

RABID,  mad.  furious,  raging,  frantic 

Race,  course,  match,  pursuit,  career,  family,  dan,  bouse,  ancestry, 

lineage,  pcJigrce. 
Rack,  agonize,  wring,  torture,  excruciate,  distress,  harass. 
Racy,  spicy,  pungent,  smart,  spirited,  lively,  vivacious. 
Radiance,  splendor,  brightness,  brilliance,  brilliancy,  histre,  glare. 
Radical,  organic,  innate,  fundamental,  original,  constitutional,  inher. 

ent,  complete,  entire. 
Rancid,  fetid,  rank,  stinking,  sour,  tainted,  reasty. 
Rancor,  malignity,  hatred,  hostility,  antipathy,  animosity,  enmity,  Ul- 

win,  spite. 
Range,  v.,  arrange,  daas,  place,  rank,  wander,  stroll,  roam,  ramble, 

rove,  expatiate. 
Rapacious,  ravenous,  voracious,  greedy,  grasping. 
Rapidity,  quickness,  swiftness,  speed,  velocity,  celerity,  fleetness,  ac- 
tivity, expedition,  despatch. 
Rapture,  ecstacy,  transport,  delight,  bliss. 
Rational,  reasonable,  sagacious,  judicious,  wise,  Intellectnal,  sensible, 

sane,  sound. 
Raie,  demolish,  destroy,  overthrow,  ruin,  dismantle. 
R  salize,  accomplish,  achieve,  effect,  gain,  get,  acquh^ 
Reciprocal,  mutual,  alternate,  interchangeable. 
Recompense,  «.,  indemnity,  compensation,  remuneration,  requital, 

satisfaction,  reward. 
Record,  ».,chronicle,register,  note,  trace,vestige,minute,  memorandum. 
Rectitude,  justice,  uprightness,  integrity,  virtue,  equity. 
Redundant,  superfluous,  unnecessary,  excessive,  luxuriant. 
Refer,  appeal,  allude,  advert,  relate,  belong. 
Reformation,  improvement,  reform,  amendment. 
Refractory,  unruly,  perverse,  ungovernable,  obstinate,  stubborn. 
Regret, ».,  grief,  sorrow,  lamentation,  repentance,  remorse. 
Regular,  orderly,  metbodk,  systematical,  uniform,  unvaried,  custom- 

wy,  ordinary,  ataied,  periodAcal. 


Reimburse,  refund,  repay,  satisfy,  Indemnily. 

Reiterate,  repeat,  reproduce,  renew. 

Relevant,  fit,  proper,  suitable,  appropriate,  pertinent,  apL 

Reliance,  trust,  hope,  dependence,  confidence. 

Relief,  succor,  aid,  help,  redress,  alleviaticm. 

Relinquish,  give  up,  forsake,  resign,  surrender,  quit,  leave,  forego. 

Remedial,  healing,  curative,  mitigating,  sanitary. 

Remedy,  help,  relief,  redress,  cure,  specific,  reparaticm. 

Remorseless,  pitiless,  relentless,  cruel,  ruthless,  merciless,  barbarooi 

Remote,  distant,  far,  secluded,  indirect. 

Renown,  distincuon,  reputation,  fame,  glory,  celebrity. 

Reproduce,  propagate,  mutate,  represent,  copy. 

Reprove,  chide,  rebuke,  reprimand,  scold. 

Repudiate,  disown,  discord,  disavow,  renounce,  disclaim. 

Repugnant,  antagonistic,  averse,  adverse,  hostile,  unwilling; 

Repulsive,  forbidding,  odious,  ugly,  disagreeable,  revolting; 

Reputable,  creditable,  estimable,  honorable,  respectable. 

Respite,  reprieve,  mterval,  stop,  pause. 

Revel,  feast,  carouse,  luxuriate,  banquet,  wallow. 

Revenge,  vengeance,  retaiiaucm,  requital,  retribution. 

Revenue,  produce,  mcome,  fruits,  proceeds,  wealth. 

Reverence, «.,  honor,  respect,  awe,  venerauoo,  deference,  worrfilii 

homage. 
Revise,  review,  reconsider. 
Revive,  refresh,  renew,  renovate,  animate,  resuscitate,  vhrlfy,  chee^ 

comfort. 
Rick,  wealthy,  affluent,  opulent,  copious,  ample,  abundant,  cxubcfan^ 

plentiful,  fertile,  fruitful,  superb,  gorgeous. 
Rival, ».,  antagonist,  opponent,  competitor. 
Road,  way.  highway,  route,  course,  path,  pathway,  anchorage. 
Roam,  ramble,  rove,  wander,  stray,  stroll. 
Robust,  strong,  lusty,  vigorous,  sinewy,  stocK,  sturdy,  stalwart,  M^ 

bodied. 
Rout,  v.,  discomfit,  beat,  defeat,  overthrow,  scatter. 
Route,  road,  course,  march,  way,  journey,  path,  directioa. 
Rude,  rugged,  rough,  uncouth,  unpolished,  harsh,  gruff,  impertlnenl« 

saucy,  flippant,  impudent,  insolent,  churlish. 
Ruinous,  destrucuve,  hurtful,  deleterious,  baneful,  wastefuL 
Rule,  sway,  method,  system,  law,  maxim,  precept,  guide,  formula,  reg^ 

ulauon,  government,  standard,  test. 
Rumor,  hearsay,  talk,  fame,  report,  bruit. 
Ruthless,  cruel,  savage,  barbarous,  inhuman,  merciless,  remondes^ 

relentless,  unrelenting. 

SACRED,  holy,  hallowed,  divine,  consecrated,  dedicated,  devoted. 

Sanction,  confirm,  countenance,  encourage,  support,  ratify,  authoritt. 

Sapient,  sagadous,  discerning,  knowing,  sage,  wise. 

Saturate,  steep,  soak,  imbue. 

Saucy,  impertinent,  rude,  impudent,  insolent,  flippant,  forward. 

Savory,  tasty,  piquant,  tasteful,  palatable. 

Scandalixe,  shock,  disgust,  offend,  calumniate,  vilify,  revile,  malign, 

traduce,  defame,  slander. 
Scanty,  bare,  pinched,  insufficient,  slender,  meagre. 
Scatter,  strew,  spread,  fling  around,  disseminate,  disperse,  dladpat^ 

dispd. 
Secret,  clandestine,  concealed,  hidden,  dy,  underhand,  latent,  private; 
Secular,  worldly,  temporal,  civil,  lay,  profane. 
Seditious,  factious,  tumultuous,  turbulent,  insurgent,  mutinous,  rd3^ 

lious,  incendiary. 
Seduce,  allure,  attract,  decoy,  entice,  abduct.  Inveigle,  deprave. 
Sensation,  perception,  apprehension,  sentiment,  feeling,  impresskio. 
Sense,  discernment,  appredation,  view,  opinion,  feding,  peroeptiot^ 

sensibility,  susceptibility,  thought,  judgment,  signification,  import 

significance,  meaning,  purport,  wisdom. 
Sensibility,  feeling,  perception,  sendtlveness,  susceptibility. 
Sensible,  a.,  wise,  intelligent,  reasonable,  sober,  sound,  < 


Sensual,  carnal,  fleshly,  voluptuous,  *ntfn«i 

Set,  put,  place,  lay,  arrange. 

Settle,  arrange,  adjust,  regulate,  organize,  condude,  determine,  fib 

ratify,  confirm. 
Sever,  break,  disconnect,  dissever,  separata  datadi. 
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Share,  poftloo,  lot,  dividon,  quantity,  quota,  contingent. 

Shock,  r.,  offend,  disgfust,  appall,  dismay,  scare,  stun,  terrify. 

Shudder,  shake,  tremble,  quake,  quiver. 

Signallxe,  distinguish,  exalt,  dignify,  immortulize. 

Significant,  expressive,  indicative,  important,  momentous,  weighty. 

Signify,  express,  declare,  intimate,  imply,  denote,  mean. 

Simple,  silly,  imbecile,  foolish,  elementary,  unmixed,  mere,  plain, 

frank,  open,  shallow. 
Sin,  wrong,  wickedness.  Iniquity,  crime,  ungodliness,  eviL 
Sincere,  unvarnished,  genuine,  honest,  unaffected,  upright,  true,  plain, 

frank,  candid,  cordial. 
Sinister,  unfair,  disingenuous,  dishonest,  bad,  evil,  left,  unlucky. 
Skulk,  sneak,  hide,  cover,  slink,  shroud,  shelter,  veil. 
Slight,  iR.,  neglect,  contempt,  scorn,  disdain. 
Slippery,  smooth,  glossy,  unsafe,  deceptive,  evasive. 
Sly,  cunning,  astute,  crafty,  artful,  subtle,  wily,  underhand. 
Small.  little,  diminutive,  minute,  slight,  trivial,  slender. 
Smart,  quick,  keen,  brisk,  sharp,  caustic,  severe,  clever,  witty,  showy, 

spruce. 
Smartness,  acuteness,  keenness,  liveliness,  dexterity,  devemeaSb 
Sneer,  ».,  scoff,  uunt,  gibe,  mock. 
Snub,  rebuke,  reprimand,  humiliate,  nip,  clip,  dock. 
Snug,  close,  compact,  concealed,  comfortable. 
Solemn,  grave,  impressive,  serious,  formal,  sacred,  religious,  devo* 

tJonal. 
Solicitude,  carefulness,  concern,  trouble,  anxiety,  care. 
Soothe,  soften,  allay,  appease,  relieve,  assuage,  compose,  calm,  quiet, 

still,  bush,  hill,  pacify,  mitigate. 
Sordid,  earthly,  selfish,  mean,  covetous,  niggardly,  greedy,  dose, 

dirty,  foul  ..gross,  vile,  base. 
Sorrow,  affliction,  distress,  grief,  trouble,  sadness,  mourning. 
Speak,  converse,  say.  tell,  talk,  discourse,  utter  express. 
Special,  exceptionable,  peculiar,  specific,  parucuiar,  distinctive. 
Specify,  particularize,  state,  designate,  mention. 
Spite,  rancor,  spleen,  mahoe,  malevolence,  ill-will,  grudge,  pique,  vhw 

dictiveness. 
Splendid,  magnificent^  grand,  brilliant,  thowy,  superb,  sumptuoua, 

pompous,  glorious.  Olustnous.  sttmal. 
Spread,  extend,  disperse,  expand,  diffuse,  dlstritmte,  drcuUUe.  propa^ 

gate,  disseminate,  unfurL 
Stable, «.,  firm,  esubbshed.  solid,  substantial,  oonstani,  staunch,  stead- 
fast, steady,  fast,  standing,  permanenu  perpetual. 
Staff,  mark,  impress,  impression,  print,  genus,  kind,  descriptioa^  make, 

mould,  type. 
Station,  standing,  position,  post,  office,  situation,  state,  rank,  V>rfltk)tL 
Sterling,  genuine,  pure,  unalloyed,  imadulterated.  sound  ffii!mfln»^«^l. 
Stimulate,  spur,  goad,  antmatft  incite,  encourage.  Impel,  prompt, 

arouse,  rouse. 
Stingy,  dose,  oiean,  niggardly,  sparing. 
Stipend,  remuneration,  aUowance,  pay,  wages,  salary,  hire. 
Stipulate,  bargain,  contract,  agree  on,  engage,  covenant 
Strengthen,    fortify,  tetofbrce.  Invigorate,    consolidate,  establish. 


Strenuoua,  vigorous,  sealous,  vehement,  bold,  ardent,  strong,  resolute. 
Strong,  forcible,  cogent,  powerful,  fortified,  potent,  sturdy,  stalwart, 

hale,  robust,  brawny,  sinewy,  athletic,  hardy,  firm. 
Stndioua,  dUigent,  thoughtful,  careful,  attentive,  mindful. 
Sturdy,  robust,  strong,  stalwart,  brawny,  muscular. 
Suavity,  mildness,  gentleness,  urbanity,  sweetness,  pleasantnem, 
Snbterftxge,  evasion,  shift,  quirit,  subtlety,  artifice,  dodge. 
Subtile,  fine,  thm,  rare,  delicate,  nke,  acute,  refined. 
Subtle,  cunning,  crafty,  astute,  sly,  wUy,  artful,  shrewd. 
Succumb,  yield  submit,  comply,  resign  surrender  (r>ve  In. 
Sufflrage,  vote,  voice. 

Boggcst,  bint,  allude,  refer.  Intimate,  insinuate,  propose.  ' 

Sully,  stain,  tarnish,  sc^,  ^wH,  blemish,  mar,  bedim,  disgrace,  di*- 


Superficlal,  shallow,  fUmsy,  dlght.  Imperfect,  external,  outer. 
Supine,  Indolent,  sluggish,  lazr.  listless,  dull,  apathetic,  torpid,  inac- 
tive, careless. 
Supple,  Mlie,  flexible  pliant,  bending  yielding,  compliant. 

,  9^  wiiiain,  prop,iipliold,  upbear,  msimsin,  halp,befriSQd,  as- 


sist, countenance,  patronixe,  favor,  second,  further,  forward,  proi 

mote,  nurture,  nourish,  foster,  cherish,  endure,  suffer. 
Sure,  infallible,  certain,  indisputable,  unmistakable,  doubtless,  §na, 

safe,  secure,  confident,  positive,  assured. 
Surmise,  v.,  presume,  conjecture,  guess,  suppose,  suspect. 
Surmount,  overcome,  subdue,  vanquish,  conquer,  surpass,  exceed. 
Surreptitious,  underhand,  furtive,  stealthy,  clandestine. 
Susceptible,  sensible,  sensitive,  excitable,  tender. 
Swear,  declare,  affirm,  depose,  testify,  curse,  blaspheme. 
Symbol,  representation,  dgn,  token,  emblem,  figwe,  type. 
Sympathy,  commiseration,  condolence,  pity,  compassion,  agreement 

fellow-iipding,  union,  concert 
Synonymous,  like,  equivalent,  interchangeable,  Identkal,  tanfamonnt. 
Synopaia,  epitome,  syllabus. 
System,  method,  arrangement,  regularity,  order,  rule,  plan,  sdieme. 

TALE,  anecdote,  story,  fable,  legend,  memoir,  novel,  narrative,  Incf* 

dent,  romance. 
Talent,  ability,  faculty,  genius,  devemess,'  capability,  gift,  endow 

ment. 
Talk,  conversation,  diat,  goasip,  dialogue,  discourse,  report,  rumor. 
Tantamount,  equivalent,  synonymous,  eqtial  to. 
Tardy,  sk>w.  dilatory,  tedious,  sluggish. 

Tarnish,  v.,  stain,  blemish,  sully,  soil,  dim,  darken,  obscure,  taint. 
1  any.  await,  tUy.  remain,  continue,  linger,  lag,  loiter,  abide,  lodg^ 

dwelt 
Tart,  sour,  add,  sharp,  keen,  acrid,  bitter,  caustic,  acrimonious. 
Taata,  judgment,  discernment,  perception,  sensibility,  relish,  gusto. 

test,  nicety,  degance,  refinement 
Tautology,  verbosity,  repetition,  rdteration. 
Tear,  rend,  break,  lacerate,  sever,  sunder. 
Teaac,  v..  vex.  plague,  torment  irritate,  disturi>,  provoke. 
Tedious,  slow,  dilatory,  tardy,  wearisome.  Irksome,  dreary,  tiresome^ 

prosy,  sluggish. 
Tell,  number,  enumerate,  count  state,  mention,  communicate,  apprises 

Impart,  reveal,  inform,  ascertain,  signify,  acquaint  notify.,  intlmat^ 


Temporary— See  Tbmporai. 

Temporise  fence,  maootuvre,  t>rocra8tinate. 

Tempt,  aihire,  try  test,  prove,  draw  attraa,  decoy,  entice,  seduce. 

Tenacity,  reteotiveness.  fixity  stubbornness. 

Tendency,  inclination,  keaning.  propensity,  proclivity,  proneness,  pra* 

disposition,  scope,  direction,  bent,  drift,  aim,  bias. 
Tenderness,  delicacy  softness,  beneficence,  benignity,  humanity,  aeiw 

sibility^  benevolence,  kindness,  pity,  clemency. 
Testify,  depose,  declare,  swear  attest  witness^  prove,  certify,  confirm. 
Testimony,  witness,  ooofirmation,  aitfststton,  proof,  evidence,  comb* 


Theme,  subiect  topic,  text  essay. 

Theory  speculation,  scheme,  plea,  hypothesis,  conjecture. 

Thought,  Idea,  conceptloo,  imagination,  fancy  conceit,  notion,  snppo* 

sition.  care,  provlaion,  consideration,  opinion,  view,  sentiment,  cei 

flection,  deliberation.  | 

Thraldom,  slavery,  enslavement,  servitude,  bondage,  vassalufi,  aeffr 

ism,  captivity. 
Throb,  palpitate,  heave,  beat 
Throng,  concourse,  host,  multitude,  crowd,   swarm,  hotdft,  dwsk 

myriad.  i 

Tie,  r.,  bind,  restrahi,  restrict,  oblige,  secure,  unite,  join. 
Tie,  SI.,  band,  ligament  ligature. 

Time,  dwation,  season,  period,  en,  age,  date,  span,  ^pdL 
Tipay,  drunk,  intoxicated,  inebriated,  fuddled. 
Tolerate  allow,  admit  recdve,  suffer,  permit,  let,  endure,  abide. 
Tongue,  speech,  language,  kUom,  dialect,  talk,  discourse. 
Top,  summit,  apex,  head,  crown,  surface. 
Torpid,  benumbed,  numb,  dtill,  stupid,  sluggish,  inert 
Torrid,  burning,  hot,  parching,  scorching,  sultry. 
Tortuous,  twisted,  winding,  crooked,  indirect 
Torture,  torment,  anguish,  agony. 
Touching « tender,  affecting,  moving,  pathetic. 
Tractable  doc^e,  manageable,  amenable. 
Trada,tnao,c 
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Tni^itl«ml»  onU,  uncertain,  transmiued. 

Traffic,  trade,  exchange,  commerce,  intercourse. 

Traqnmel,  «.,  fetter,  shackle,  clog,  bond,  chaiq.  Impediment,  hinder- 

ance. 
Tranquil,  still,  u::niffled,  peaceful,  quiet,  bushed. 
Transaction},  ncj;otiat:on.  occurrence,  proceeding,  afialr. 
Transgress,  pass,  exceed,  violate,  infringe,  contravene,  offend,  tres- 


Trash,  nonsense,  twaddle,  trifles,  dross. 

Travel,  trip,  ramble,  peregrination, excursion,  journey,  tour,  voyage. 

Traverse,  cross,  pass,  thwart,  obstruct. 

Treacherous,  traitorous,  disloyal,  treasonable,  faithless,  false-hearted, 
perfidious,  sly,  false. 

Trenchant,  cutting,  sharp,  severe,  sarcastic. 

Trite,  stale,  old,  ordinary,  commonplace,  hackneyed. 

Triumph,  achievement,  ovation,  victory,  conquest,  jubilation. 

Trivial,  trifling,  petty,  small,  frivolous,  unimportant,  insignificant. 

Truculent,  fierce,  savage,  barbarous,  cruel,  ruthless. 

True,  genuine,  actual,  sincere,  unaffected,  true-hearted,  honest,  up- 
right, veritable,  real,  veracious,  authentic,  exact,  acctirate, correct. 

Tumult,  ferment,  outbreak,  brawl,  fray,  turbulence,  uproar,  commo- 
ticm,  hubbub,  disturbance,  riot. 

Tumultuous,  turbulent,  riotous,  disorderly,  disturbed,  confused,  im» 
ruly. 

Tune,  tone,  air,  melody,  stndn. 

Turbid,  foul,  thick,  muddy,  impure,  unsettled. 

Turpitude,  depravity,  vileness,  baseness,  wickedness,  sm. 

Tutor,  teacher,  preceptor,  instructor,  guardian,  governor. 

Twit,  taint,  mock,  jeer,  gibe,  sneer,  scoff. 

Type,  emblem,  symbol,  figure,  sign,  kind,  sort,  letter. 

Tyro,  novice,  beginner,  learner. 

UQl^Y,  unsightly,  plain, homely,  iH-fayored,  hideous. 

Ultimate,  farthest,  last,  latest,  final,  eventual. 

Umbrage,  offence,  dissatisfaction,  displeasure,  resentmenL 

Umpire,  referee,  arbitrator,  judge,  arbiter. 

Unanimity,  accord,  agreement,  unity,  concord. 

Unadvised,  tbotightlcss,  indiscreet,  imprudent 

Unanimous,  agreeing,  like-minded. 

Unblemished,  pure,  spotless,  unspotted,  unsullied. 

Unbridled,  wanton,  licentious,  dissolute,  loose,  lax. 

Uncertain,  doubtful,  dubious,  questionable,  fitful,  equivocal,  ambigu- 
ous, indistinct,  variable,  fluctuating. 

Uncivil,  rude,  discourteous,  disrespectful,  disobliging. 

Unclean,  dirty,  foul,  filthy,  sullied. 

Unconunon,  rare,  strange,  scarce,  singular,  choice,  unique,  unusuaL 

Unconcerned,  careless,  indifferent,  apathetic. 

Uncouth,  strange,  odd,  clumsy,  tmgainly. 

Uncover,  reveal,  strip,  expose,  lay  bare,  divesL 

Under,  below,  underneath,  beneath,  subordinate,  lower,  Inferior. 

Undergo,  bear,  suffer,  eiulure,  sustain,  experience. 

Understanding,  knowledge,  intellect,  intelligence,  faculty,  comprehen- 
sion, mind,  reason,  brains. 

y  pdertake,  engage  in,  embark  In,  agree,  promise. 

Undo,  annul,  frustrate,  untie,  unfasten,  destroy. 

Uneasy,  restless,  disturbed,  unquiet,  stiff,  awkward. 

Unfair,  wrongful,  dishonest,  unjust. 

Unfit,  a.,  improper,  unsuitable,  inconsistent,  imtimely,  (ncompetent. 

Unfortunate,  calamitous,  ill-fated,  tmlucky,  wretched,  unhappy,  mis- 
erable. 

Unfounded,  false,  groundless,  baseless. 

Uniform,  regular,  symmetrical,  equal,  even,  alike,  unvaried. 

Uninterrupted,  continuous,  perpetual,  unceasing,  incessant,  endless. 

Union,  Junction,  combination,  alliance,  confederacy,  league,  coalition, 
agreement,  concert 

Unique,  uneqtialled,  uncommon,  rare,  choice,  matchless. 

Unison,  harmony,  concord,  agreement,  union. 

Unity,  ooeocas,  accord,  uniformity,  agreement 

Universal,  general,  all,  entire,  total,  sGuholic 

Unlimited,  absolute,  undefined,  boundless,  infinite. 

Unreasonable,  fbolisfa,  silly,  absurd,  preposterous,  ridiculous. 

UnriTAlM,  iii|gqB>i1ql,  «aiqn«,  wieampled,  iApompsfmble,  auitctilrss. 


Unroll,  unfold,  open,  discover. 

Unruly,  ungovernable,  unmana^geable,  refractory. 

Unusual,  rare,  unwonted,  singular,  uncommon,  remarkable,  itrsstt* 

extraordinary. 
Upbraid,  blame,  reproach,  taunt,  reprove,  rebuke,  chkle,  ceosare. 
Uphold,  inflfitf^?n^  defend,  sustain,  support,  vindicate. 
Upright,  vertical,  perpendicular,  erect,  just,  equitable,  fair,  pore,  boo 

orable. 
Uprightness,  honesty,  integrity,  fairness,  goodness,  probity,  virtns 

honor. 
Uproot,  eradicate,  exterminate,  weed  out 
Urge,  incite,  impel,  push,  drive,  instigate,  stimulate,  press,  induce,  so 

licit. 
Urgent,  pressing,  important.  Imperative,  Immediate,  serious,  wanted. 
Usage,  custom,  fashion,  practice,  prescription. 
Use,  ».,  usage,  practice,  habit,  custom,  avail,  advantage,  utility,  bene* 

fit,  application. 
Use,  tr.,  employ,  exercise,  occupy,  practise,  accustom.  Inure. 
Useful,  advantageous,  serviceable,  available,  helpful,  beneficial,  good. 
Useless,  unserviceable,  fruitless,  idle,  profitless. 
Usual,  ordinary,  common,  accustomed,  habitual,  wonted,  customary, 

general. 
Usurp,  arrogate,  seize,  appropriate,  assume. 
Utility,  benefit,  advantage,  profit,  service,  avail,  usefnlnos. 
Utmost,  farthest,  remotest,  uttermost,  greatest 
Utter,  a.,  extreme,  excessive,  sheer,  mere,  pure. 
Utter,  v.,  speak,  articulate,  pronotmce,  express,  issue. 
Utterly,  totally,  completely,  wholly,  quite,  altogether,  entirely. 

VACANT,  empty,  unfilled,  unoccupied,  thoughtless,  unthinking. 
Vagrant, ».,  wanderer,  beggar,  tramp,  vagabond,  rogue. 
Vague,  tmsettled,  tmdetermined,  tmcertain,  pointless,  indefinite. 
Vain,  useless,  fruitless,  empty,  worthless,  inflated,  proud,  unreal,  ua 

availing. 
Valiant,  brave,  bold,  valorous,  courageous,  gallant 
Valid,  weighty,  strong,  powerfid,  sound,  binding,  eflldent 
Valor,  courage,  gallantry,  boldness,  bravery,  heroism. 
Value,  v.,  appraise,  assess,  reckon,  appreciate,  estimate,  prize,  esteefl^ 

treasure. 
Vanish,  disappear,  fade,  melt,  dissolve. 
Vanity,  emptiness,  conceit,  self-conceit,  affectedneas. 
Vapid,  dull,  flat,  insipid,  stale,  tame. 
Vapor,  fume,  smoke,  mist,  fog,  steam. 
Variable,  changeable,  unsteady,  inconstant,  shifting,  wavering,  fidd^ 

restless,  fitful. 
Variety,  difference,  diversity,  change,  diversification,  mixture,  medley, 

miscellany, 
Vast,   spacious,  boundless,  mighty,  enormous,  immense,  coIosbs^. 

gigantic,  huge,  prodigious. 
Vaunt,  boast,  brag,  puff,  hawk,  advertise,  flourish,  parade. 
Vend,  sell,  retail,  dispose  of,  hawk. 
Venerable,  grave,  sage,  wise,  old,  reverend. 
Venial,  pardonable,  excusable,  justifiable. 
Venom,  poison,  virus,  spite,  malice,  malignity. 
Vent,  opening,  touch-hole,  outlet,  utterance. 
Venture, ».,  speculation,  chance,  peril,  stake. 
Venture,  v.,  dare,  adventure,  risk,  hazard,  jeopardize. 
Veracity,  truth,  truthfulness,  credibility,  accuracy. 
Verbal,  oral,  spoken,  literal,  parole,  unwritten. 
Verdict,  judgment,  finding,  decision,  answer. 
Versatile,  unsteady,  changeable,  unfixed,  wavering,  vacillating,  oicil 

lating,  fluctuating,  inconstant,  fickle,  restless,  manifold. 
Versed,  skilled,  practised,  conversant,  clever,  proficient 
Vice,  «.,  vileness,  corruption,  depravity,  pollution,  immorality,  wicfe 

I    edness,  guilt,  iniquity,  crime,  fault,  defect,  blemish. 
Vigilant,  circumspect,  watchful,  wakeful,  observant,  cautious,  careful 
Vigorous,  healthy,  strong,  powerful,  energetic,  stalwart,  robust,  hardy^ 

firm,  spirited,  determined. 
Vile,  ignoble,  base,  low,  worthless,  abject,  sordid,  mean,  disbooorabU 

sinful,  wicked,  vicious. 
Vilify,  debase,  degrade,  slander,  decry,  defame,  SfivlsHsr,  vfbnid 

brand,  stigmatise,  denounce. 
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Vindictive,  sqsitefxi],  resentful|  revengeful,  unforgiving. 

Virtuous,  just,  upright,  moral,  chaste,  pure. 

Visible,  apparent,  obvious,  clear,  plain,  evident, manifest,  distinct,  pal- 
pable, patent. 

Vivid,  lively,  clear,  hicid,  bright,  sunny,  glowing,  graphic. 

Vocation,  profession,  calling,  trade,  business,  employment,  office,  mis- 
sion. 

Vogue,  usage,  way,  custom,  fashion,  use,  practice. 

Void,  nun,  invalid,  unfilled,  empty,  hollow,  useless,  nugatory. 

WAFT,  tian^^ort,  bear,  convey. 

IVage,  malce,  carry  on,  engage  in,  undertake. 

Wages,  salary,  hire,  allowance,  stipend,  pay,  remuneration,  earnings. 

IVaggish,  frolicsome,  funny,  jocular,  sportive,  merry,  wanton. 

Wait,  avrait,  abide,  bide,  stay,  remain,  tarry. 

Waive,  forego,  relinquish,  let  go. 

Wanton,  licentious,  libertine,  unrestrained,  tmbridled,  uncurbed,  dis- 
solute, loose,  lax. 

'Ward,  v.,  avert,  parry,  fend,  repel,  turn  aside,  guard,  defend. 

'Warlike,  bellicose,  martial,  military,  soldier  like. 

W^arm,  affectionate,  attached,  devoted,  ardent,  fervent,  fervid,  glow« 
ing. 

'Warmth,  ardor,  fervency,  fervor,  cordiality,  vehemence,  heat,  fervid- 
ness,  glow. 

'Wary,  careful,  cautious,  circiunspect,  guarded,  watchful,  heedful,  pru- 
dent, vigilant. 

"Wash,  clean,  rinse, wet, moisten,  stain,  tint. 

W^aste,  v.,  squander,  dissipate,  lavish,  destroy,  decay,  dwindle,  wither. 

"Way,  method,  plan,  system,  means,  manner,  mode,  form,  fashion, 
course,  process,  road,  route,  track,  path,  habit,  practice. 

Wayward,  forward,  obstinate,  stubborn,  unruly,  perverse,  disobedient. 

W^eak,  feeble,  infirm,  enfeebled,  debilitated,  powerless,  helplsss,  em»- 
daled,  prostrate,  thin,  watery,  diluted,  flimsy,  slight,  poor,  silly, 
defenceless. 

VtTcal,  prosperity,  welfare,  advantage,  well4>eing,  happiness. 

^Vealth,  riches,  opulence,  affluence,  plenty,  mammon. 

IVelfare,  good  fortune,  well-being,  prosperity,  happiness,  success. 

W^heedle,  coax,  cajole,  flatter,  entice,  decoy,  humor,  cosrt. 

White,  snowy,  pure,  spotless,  unspotted,  unblemished,  stainless,  dean. 

W^hole,  sound,  healthy,  well,  total,  all,  entire,  perfect,  complete,  in- 
tegral, aggregate,  undivided. 

Wholesome,  nutritious,  healthy,  salubrious,  healing,  salutary. 

Wholly,  entirely,  totally,  altogether,  quite,  perfectly,  completely,  uu 
terly. 

Wicked,  bad,  ill,  unjust,  irreligious,  ungodly,  godless,  profane,  impU 
ons,  unhallowed,  black,  dark,  foul,  atrocious,  villanous,  enonnotis, 
monstrous,  outrageous,  profligate,  abandoned. 

Wide,  brood,  ample,  large,  expanded,  diffuse,  extensive. 

Wild,  savage,  uncivilized,  loose,  irregular,  disorderly,  untamed,  un- 


Wilful,  perverse,  stubborn,  self-willed,  headstrong,  obstinate. 

Wilfully,  designedly,  purposely,  intentionally. 

Willingly,  voltmtarily,  spontaneously,  gratuitoudy. 

Win,  get,  obtain,  gain,  procure,  effect,  realize,  accomplish,  achieve. 

Wind,  v.,  coil,  twine,  wreathe,  turn,  bend,  curve,  twist,  wriggle. 

Wing,  r.,  fly,  mount,  ascend,  soar,  tower. 

Wisdom,  sense,  knowledge,  learning,  prudence,  judgment,   inteUk 

gence,  sagacity. 
Wise,  intelligent,  learned,  skilled,  judicious,  ratknal,  disveet,  pro* 

d^t. 
Wish,  desire,  long  for,  yearn,  hanker,  covet. 
Wit,  mind,  Intellect,  uxuierstandlng,  genius,  imaginatloa,  faa^nor,  sfti  * 

tire,  hrony,  mirth.  | 

Woe,  distress,  sorrow,  affliction,  disaster,  trouble. 
Wonder,   amazement,  siirprise,  astonishment,  admirstlaOf  miracle, 

marvel,  prodigy,  ctu-iosity,  rarity. 

Wonderful,  marvellous,  ^wondrMia^  amaglng^aRtrmlal^lny^  Tttikfag,  tPT- 

prising,  admirable. 
Wondrous,  wonderful,  amazing,  marvdlous,  stupendous,  mlrsculoiis. 
Word,  term,  expression,  accent,  promise,  engagement,  account,  tidings, 

message,  order,  command,  signal. 
Worldly,  terrestrial,  mundane,  temporal,  secular,  carnal,  earthly. 
Worry,  plague,  tease,  torment,  vex,  annoy,  irritate,  fret. 
Worth,  price,  value,  rate,  desert,  merit,  virtue,  excellence. 
Worthless,  useless,  valueless,  frivolous,  corrupt,  libertine,  i^^t^tim, 

licentious,  profligate. 
Worthy,  excellent,  deserving,  eligible,  preferable,  meritarioai,«itlB 

mable,  commendable,  laudable,  praiseworthy.. 
Wrap,  muffle,  envelop,  fold,  encase. 
Wreathe,  v.,  turn,  twist,  interweave,  enfold. 
Wreck,  debris,  ruiQS,  havoc,  rubldsh. 
Wretched,  deplorable,  miserable,  unhappy,  distressed,  afflicted,  O* 

fortunate,  afflicting,  disastrous,  calamitous,  drear,  dismal. 
Wring,  v.,  twist,  wrench,  wrest,  distort,  squeeze. 
Wrong,  9.,  abase,  injure,  maltreat,  oppress,  aggrieve. 
Wrong,  «.,bad^evil,  incorrect,  erroneous,  unsuitable,  improper,  iw^ 

just 
Wry,  twisted,  distorted,  awry,  crooked. 

YEARN,  hanker  after,  long  for,  desire,  crave 

Yield,  bear,  give,  afford,  impart,  communicate,  confer,  bestow,  give  np^ 
abdicate,  resign,  cede,  surrender,  relinquish,  relax,  quit,  forego,  lei 
go,  waive,  comply,  conform,  accede,  assent,  acquiesce,  ■nmittih 
sink,  submit. 

Yoke,  v.,  couple,  link,  connect. 

Youth,  boy,  lad,  minority,  adolescence,  juvenility. 

Youthful,  young,  juvenile,  boyish,  girlish,  puerile. 

ZEAL,  energy,  fervor,  ardor,  earnestness,  enthusiasm,  e^gemofc 
2est,  relish  gusto,  flavor. 
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OLERIDGE   claims  that 

Poetry  is  the  blossom  and 

fragrance     of     all     human 

knowledge,  human  thoughts, 

human    passions,    emotion, 

language.      "  Poetry,"   says 

Leigh  Hunt,  "  is  the  breath 

flowing  around  the  spiritual 

the  winds  that  wake  up  the 

>  about  the  material."     "  The 

nil  of  poetry ;  the  air  is  living 

)irit ;  and  the  waves  dance  to 

;  of  its  melodies.       It  is  the 

never  was  on  land  or  sea — 

of  the  soul."     Swinburne  de- 

i.i«iic»  tuat  there  are  few  delights  in 

any  life  so  high  and  rare  as  the  subtle  and  strong 

delight  of  sovereign  Art  and  Poetry. 

"  All  men,"  says  Emerson,  "  are  poets  at  heart." 
No  small  portion  of  the  exquisite  pleasure  we  derive 
from  the  works  of  the  poets  arises  from  recognizing 
there  in  clear  expression  what  we  had  obscurely  felt 
in  the  most  secret  shrines  of  our  being,  and  had 
thought  peculiar  to  ourselves.  What  all  dumbly 
feel,  the  poet  feels  so  powerfully  as  to  compel  an 
utterance  in  the  "golden  cadence  of  poesy."  "  Most 
wretched  men  are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong ; 
they  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song." 


Poets  are  persons  of  more  affluent  and  susceptible 
natures  than  other  men,  and  symbolizing  their  ex- 
perience in  the  choicest  words,  they  reveal  man  to 
himself.  Their  mission  is  to  give  relief  and  pleasure 
to  the  soul  by  a  fit  expression  of  what  stirs,  bums, 
and  crowds  within;  to  reveal  to  duller  eyes  and 
colder  hearts  the  beauty  of  nature — the  wonder  and 
bloom  of  the  world.  The  poet  is  eminently  an 
emancipator  of  men.  One  of  his  functions  is  to 
thrill  imprisoned  souls  with  the  joyous  notes  of 
liberty,  to  open  their  cages  of  care,  and  to  set  them 
free.  By  his  power  of  reproducing  all  things  in 
contemplative  and  emotional  imagination,  he  takes 
us  out  of  mere  self,  and  makes  us  live  the  whole  life 
of  humanity. 

Poetry,  in  addition,  is  intrusted  with  a  general 
apostleship  of  virtue  and  philanthropy,  charged  to 
portray  the  commanding  charms  of  justice,  faith, 
love,  and  magnanimity.  The  poet  by  his  very  tem- 
perament and  gifts,  is  a  believer,  a  lover,  an  enjoyer. 
He  is  too  highly  endowed  with  the  blessed  preroga- 
tives of  insight  and  fruition  to  be  a  victim  of  the 
petty  distrusts,  envies,  hatreds,  moroseness  which 
afflict  the  souls  of  so  many,  imbittering  their  cup 
of  experience  from  its  foam  to  its  dregs.  Con- 
sequently his  singing  tends  to  cheer  and  sweeten  all 
existence,  flinging  light  and  music  abroad,  beauti- 
fully reflecting  everywhere  in  the  mirror  of  his 
thoughts  and  sentiments  whatever  things  are  really 
fair,   good,   blissful,    everlasting.      **  Poetry,"    says 
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Shelley,  "turns  all  things  to  loveliness ;  it  exalts  the 
beauty  of  that  which  is  most  beautiful,  and  it  adds 
beauty  to  chat  which  is  most  deformed  ;  it  marries 
exultation  and  horror,  grief  and  pleasure,  eternity 
and  change ;  it  subdues  to  union,  under  its  light 
yoke,  all  irreconcilable  things." 

Another,  and  a  central  feature  in  the  mission  of 
Poetry  is  consolation.  Sad  and  tender  verses  may 
often  make  us  weep  ;  but  the  tears  we  then  shed  are 
not  smitten  forth  by  cruel  shocks,  nor  wrung  out  in 
scalding  bitterness.  The  last  and  crowning  use  of 
Poetry  is  to  impart  inspiration  to  an  often  burdened 
existence,  and  to  serve  as  the  bright  and  blissful  com- 
plement to  a  sometimes  dark  and  defective  world. 
Entering  the  enchanted  realm  and  the  divine  fellow- 
ship of  the  poets  we  leave  behind  us  repulsive  diffi- 
culties, aching  disappointment,  and  despair. 


MY  MIND  TO  ME  A  KINGDOM  IS. 

My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is, 

Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  find 
As  far  exceeds  all  earthly  bliss 
■  That  God  or  nature  hath  assigned  ; 
Though  much  I  want  that  most  would  have, 
Yet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 

Content  I  live,  this  is  my  stay  : 
I  seek  no  more  than  may  suffice : 

I  press  to  bear  no  haughty  sway  : 
Look  !  what  I  lack,  my  mind  supplies^ 

Lo  !  thus  I  triumph  like  a  king, 

Content  with  what  my  mind  doth  bring. 

I  see  how  plenty  surfeits  oft, 

And  hasty  climbers  soonest  fall ; 

I  see  that  such  as  sit  aloft 

Mishap  doth  threaten  most  of  all : 

These  get  with  toil  and  keep  with  fear ; 

Such  cares  my  mind  could  never  bear. 

Some  have  too  much,  yet  still  they  crave  ; 

I  little  have,  yet  seek  no  more  ; 
They  are  but  poor,  though  much  they  have. 

And  I  am  rich  with  little  store. 
They  poor,  I  rich  ;  they  beg,  I  give ; 
Thej'  lack,  I  lend  ;  they  pine,  I  live. 

I  laugh  not  at  another's  loss, 
I  grudge  not  at  another's  gain  : 

No  worldly  wave  my  mind  can  toss, 
I  brook  that  is  another's  bane : 

I  fear  no  foe,  nor  fawn  on  friend  ; 

I  loftthe  not  life,  nor  dread  mine  end. 


I  wish  but  what  I  have  at  will, 
I  wander  not  to  seek  for  more, 

I  like  the  plain,  I  climb  no  hill, 
In  greatest  storms  I  sit  on  shore. 

And  laugh  at  them  that  toil  in  vain. 

To  get  what  must  be  lost  again. 

My  wealth  is  health  and  perfect  ease, 
My  conscience  clear  my  chief  defense ; 

I  never  seek  by  bribes  to  please. 
Nor  by  desert  to  give  offense  ; 

Thus  do  I  live,  thus  will  I  die. 

Would  all  did  so  as  well  as  I. 


WXXXIAM  ByXD. 


THE   SEVEN  AGES. 


All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances  ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.    At  first  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms; 
And  then  the  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel. 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.    And  then  the  lover. 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow.    Then  a  soldier, 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 
Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.     And  then  the  justice 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined. 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances; 
And  so  he  plays  his  part.     The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon. 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side, 
His  youthful  hose  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice. 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.   Last  scene  of  all 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion; 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 
Shakspbasb  :  As  You  LUU  It 


BEGONE  DULL  CARE  1 

Begone  dull  care ! 

I  prithee  begone  from  me  ; 
Begone  dull  care ! 

Thou  and  I  can  never  agree. 
Long  while  thou  hast  been  tarrying  here^ 

And  fain  thoa  wouldst  me  kill ; 
But  i'faith,  dull  care, 

Thou  never  shalt  have  thy  wilL 
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BEGONE  DULL  CARE — THE   DEATH   OF  THE   FLOWERS. 


Too  much  care 

Will  make  a  young  man  gray  ; 
Too  much  care 

Will  turn  an  old  man  to  clay. 
My  wife  shall  dance  and  I  will  sing. 

So  merrily  pass  the  day  ; 
For  I  hold  it  is  the  wisest  thing. 

To  drive  dull  care  away. 

Hence,  dull  care, 

I'll  none  of  thy  com p  my  ; 
Hence,  dull  care. 

Thou  art  no  pair  for  me. 
We'll  hunt  the  wild  boar  through  the  wold. 

So  merrily  pass  the  day  ; 
And  then  at  night,  o'er  a  cheerful  bowl. 

We'll  drive  dull  care  away. 

Anonymous.  (Before  1649.) 


•   BLOW,  BLOW,  THOU  WINTER  WIND. 

I. 
Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 
Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Heigh-ho  !  sing,  heigh-ho  !  unto  the  green  holly ; 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly  : 
Then,  heigh-ho  !  the  holly  ! 

This  lile  is  most  jolly  ! 


Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
fhy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  remembered  not. 
Heigh-ho  !  sing,  heigh-ho  !   unto  the  green  holly : 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly  : 
Then,  heigh-ho  !  the  holly  ! 

This  life  is  most  jolly  ! 

Shakspears. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  I  LOWERS. 

The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year. 
Of   wailing  winds,   and   naked   woods,   and   meadows 

brown  and  sear. 
I  leaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove,  the  autumn  leaves 

lie  dead  ; 
They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust,  and  to  the   rabbit's 

tread. 


The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and  from  the  shrubs 

the  jay, 
And  from  the  wood- top  calls  the  crow  through  all  the 

gloomy  day. 

Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young  flowers,  that  lately 
sprang  and  stood 

In  brighter  light  and  softer  airs,  a  beauteous  sisterhood  ? 

Alas !  they  all  are  in  their  graves ;  the  gentle  race  of 
flowers 

Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds  with  the  fair  and  good  of 
ours. 

The  rain  is  falling  where  they  lie  ;  but  the  cold  Novem- 
ber rain 

Calls  not  from  out  the  gloomy  earth  the  lovely  ones  again. 

The  wind-flower  and  the  violet,  they  perished  long  ago, 
And  the  brier-rose  and  the  orchis  died  amid  the  summer 

glow; 
But  on  the  hill  the  golden-rod,  and  the  aster  in  the 

wood. 
And    the   yellow    sunflower   by  the  brook  in   autumn 

beauty  stood. 
Till  fell  the  Irost  from  the  clear  cold  heaven,  as  falls  the 

plague  on  men, 
And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone  from  upland, 

glade,  and  glen. 

And  now,  when  comes  the  calm  mild  day,  rs  still  such 

days  will  come. 
To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee  from  out  their  winter 

home  ; 
When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard,  though  all 

the  trees  are  still. 
And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light  the  waters  of  the  rill ; 
The  south-wind  searches  for  the  flowers  whose  fragrance 

late  he  bore. 
And  sighs  to  And  them  in  the  wood  and  by  the  stream 

no  more. 

And  then  I  think  of  one  who  in  her  youthful  beauty  died. 
The  fair  meek  blossom  that  grew  up  and  faded  by  my 

side ; 
In  the  cold  moist  earth  we  laid  her,  when  the  forests 

cast  the  leaf, 
And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely  should  have  a  life  so 

brief  ; 
Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one,  like  that  young  friend  of 

ours. 
So  gentle  and  so  beautiful,  should  perish  with  the  flow* 

ers. 

Wlt44AM  QVLUm  tarAMT. 
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GIVE    ME    THE    OLD. 

I. 

Old  wine  to  drink  ! 
Ay,  give  me  the  slippery  juice 
That  drippeth  from  the  grape  thrown  loose 

Within  the  tun ; 
Plucked  from  beneath  the  cliff 
Of  sunny-sided  Tenerifie, 

And  ripened  'neath  the  blink 
Of  India's  sun  ! 
Peat  whiskey  hot, 
Tempered  with  well-boiled  water  1 
These  make  the  long  night  shorter. 

Forgetting  not 
Good  stout  old  English  porter. 


Old  wood  to  bum  ! — 
Ay,  bring  the  hillside  beech 
From  where  the  owlets  meet  and  screech, 

And  ravens  croak ; 
The  crackling  pine,  and  cedar  sweet ; 
Bring  too  a  clump  fragrant  of  peat, 
Dug  'neath  the  fern  ; 
The  knotted  oak, 
A  fagot  too,  perhap. 
Whose  bright  flame,  dancing,  winking. 
Shall  light  us  at  our  drinking ; 
While  the  oozing  sap 
Shall  make  sweet  music  to  our  thinking. 

III. 
Old  books  to  read  ! 
Ay,  bring  those  nodes  of  wit, 
The  brazen-clasped,  the  vellum-writ. 

Time-honored  tomes ! 
The  same  my  sire  scanned  before. 
The  same  my  grandsire  thumbdd  o'er, 
The  same  his  sire  from  college  bore. 
The  well-earned  meed 
Of  Oxford's  domes  : 
Old  Homer  blind, 
Old  Horace,  rake  Anacreon,  by 
Old  TuUey^  Plautus,  Terence  lie ; 
Mort  Arthur^ s  olden  minstrelsie, 
Quaint  Burton,  quainter  Spenser,  ay  1 
And  Gervase  Markham^s  venerie — 

Nor  leave  behind 
The  Holy  Book  by  which  we  live  and  die. 

IV. 

Old  friends  to  talk  ! 
Ay,  bring  those  chosen  few, 
The  wise,  the  courtly,  and  ihc  true. 
So  rarely  found ; 


Him  for  my  wine,  him  for  my  stud. 
Him  for  my  easel,  distich,  bud 
In  mountain  walk ! 
Bring  Walter  good : 
With  soulful  Fred;  and  learned  Will^ 
And  thee,  my  alter  ego,  (dearest  still 
For  every  mood). 

R.  H.  MnsiNG&ji 


A  PSALM  OF  LIFE. 

WHAT  THB  USART  OP  THB  YOUNG  MAM  SAID  TO  THB  PSAUmT* 

Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers, 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  ! 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real !    Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  retumest. 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow. 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way  ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting. 
And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brava^ 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle  1 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  ! 

Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant  I 
Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  ! 

Act, — act  in  the  living  Present ! 
Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead  J 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time ; — 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another. 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother,  s 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again.  * . 

Let  us  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate. 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

HSKIV  WAOiWOKni  LOMGFBLLOWt 
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BiAIDENHOOD. — ^NEVER  AGAIN. 


MAIDENHOOD. 

Maiden  !  with  the  meek,  brown  eyes. 
In  whose  orbs  a  shadow  lies 
Like  the  dusk  in  evening  skies  ! 

Thou  whose  locks  outshine  the  sun. 
Golden  tresses,  wreathed  in  one, 
As  the  braided  streamlets  run  ! 

Standing,  with  reluctant  feet. 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet. 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet  I 

Gazing,  with  a  timid  glance, 
On  the  brooklet's  swift  advance. 
On  the  river's  broad  expanse  ! 

Deep  and  still,  that  gliding  stream 
Beautiful  to  thee  must  seem, 
As  the  river  of  a  dream. 

Then  why  pause  with  indecision, 
When  bright  angels  in  thy  vision 
Beckon  thee  to  fields  Elysian  ? 

Seest  thou  shadows  sailing  by. 
As  the  dove,  with  startled  eye. 
Sees  the  falcon's  shadow  fly  ? 

nearest  thou  voices  on  the  shore. 
That  our  ears  perceive  no  more. 
Deafened  by  the  cataract's  roar  ? 

O,  thou  child  of  many  prayers  ! 

Life  hath  quicksands— Life  hath  snares  ! 

Care  and  age  come  unawares  ! 

Like  the  swell  of  some  sweet  tune. 
Morning  rises  into  noon. 
May  glides  onward  into  June. 

Childhood  is  the  bough,  where  slumbered 
Birds  and  blossoms  many-numbered ; — 
Age,  that  bough  with  snows  encumbered. 

Gather,  then,  each  flower  that  grows. 
When  the  young  heart  overflows. 
To  embalm  that  tent  of  snows. 

Bear  a  lily  in  thy  hand  ; 
Gates  of  brass  cannot  withstand 
One  touch  of  that  magic  wand. 

Bear  through  sorrow,  wrong,  and  ruth. 
In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth, 
On  thy  lips  the  imile  of  tralh. 


O,  that  dew.  like  bahn.  shall  steal 
Into  wounds  that  cannot  heal. 
Even  as  sleep  our  eyes  doth  seal ; 

And  that  smile,  like  sunshine,  dart 
Into  many  a  sunless  heart. 
For  a  smile  of  God  thou  art, 

Hbmkt  Wadcwokth 


AGAIN. 


O,  SWEET  and  fair  !    O.  rich  and  rare ! 

That  day  so  long  ago  ; 
The  autumn  sunshine  everywhere. 

The  heather  all  aglow. 
The  ferns  were  clad  in  cloth  of  gold. 

The  waves  sang  on  the  shore. 
Such  suns  will  shine,  such  waves  will  sing 

Forever  evermore. 

O,  fit  and  few  !    O.  tried  and  true  I 

The  friends  who  met  that  day. 
Each  one  the  other's  spirit  knew. 

And  so  in  earnest  play 
The  hours  flew  past,  until  at  last 

The  twilight  kissed  the  shore. 
We  said.  "  Such  days  shall  come  again 

Forever  evermore." 

One  day  again,  no  cloud  of  pain 

A  shadow  o'er  us  cast ; 
And  yet  we  strove  in  vain,  in  vain. 

To  conjure  up  the  past ; 
Like,  but  unlike,— the  sun  that  shone. 

The  waves  that  beat  the  shore, 
The  words  we  said,  the  songs  we  sung. 

Like, — unlike, — evermore. 

For  ghosts  unseen  crept  in  between. 

And,  when  our  songs  flowed  free. 
Sang  discords  in  an  undertone. 

And  marred  our  harmony. 
"  The  past  is  ours,  not  yours."  they  said : 

"  The  waves  that  beat  the  shore, 
Though  like  the  same,  are  not  the  same, 

O,  never,  never  more  ! " 


NEVER  AGAIN. 


There  arc  grains  for  all  our  losses — 
Therc  are  balms  for  all  our  pain ; 
But  when  youth,  the  dream,  departs^ 
It  takes  something  from  our  hearts^ 
Aad  it  Mvtr  comet  again. 
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We  are  stronger  and  are  better, 
Under  manhood's  sterner  reign  ; 

Still  we  feel  that  something  sweet 

Followed  youth,  with  flying  feet. 
And  will  never  come  again. 

Something  beautiful  has  vanished, 

And  we  sigh  for  it  in  vain  ; 
We  behold  it  everywhere, 
On  the  earth,  and  in  the  air, 

But  it  never  comes  again. 

RiCHASD  Hkmsy  Stoddard. 


THE  OLD  CLOCK  ON  THE    STAIRS. 

Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old  fashion 'd  country-seat. 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar  trees  their  shadows  throw : 
And  from  its  station  in  the  hall 
An  ancient  timepiece  says  to  all — 
"  Forever — never ! 
Never — forever  !  ** 

Halfway  up  the  stairs  it  stands. 
And  points  and  beckons  with  its  hands 
From  its  case  of  massive  oak. 
Like  a  monk,  who,  under  his  cloak. 
Crosses  himself,  and  sighs,  alas ! 
With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass — 
"  Forever — never ! 
Never— forever ! " 

By  day  its  voice  is  low  and  light ; 
But  in  the  silent  dead  of  night. 
Distinct  as  a  passing  footstep's  fall. 
It  echoes  along  the  vacant  hall. 
Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor. 
And  seems  to  say,  at  each  chamber-door— 
**  Forever — never ! 
Never— forever  ! " 

Through  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth. 
Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth. 
Through  every  swift  vicissitude 
Of  changeful  time,  unchanged  it  has  stood. 
And  as  if,  like  God,  it  all  things  saw. 
It  calmly  repeats  those  words  of  awe — 
"  Forever — never  ! 
Never — forever  !  ** 

In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Free-hearted  Hospitality ; 
His  great  fires  up  the  chimney  roar'd ; 
The  stranger  feasted  at  his  board  ; 


But,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast, 
That  warning  timepiece  never  ceased — 
"  Forever — never ! 
Never — forever !  ** 

There  groups  of  merry  children  play*d 
There  youths  and  maidens  dreaming  stra/d ; 
O  precious  hours !  O  golden  prime, 
And  affluence  of  love  and  time ! 
Even  as  a  miser  counts  his  gold. 
Those  hours  the  ancient  timepiece  told— 
"  Forever — never  ! 
Never — forever ! " 

From  that  chamber,  clothed  in  white. 
The  bride  came  forth  on  her  wedding  night; 
There,  in  that  silent  room  below. 
The  dead  lay  in  his  shroud  of  snow ; 
And  in  the  hush  that  followed  the  prayer, 
Was  heard  the  old  clock  on  the  stair — 
"  Forever — never  ! 
Never — forever  1 " 

AH  are  scatter^  now  and  fled. 
Some  are  married,  some  are  dead  ; 
And  when  I  ask  with  throbs  of  pain, 
"  Ah  !  when  shall  they  all  meet  again. 
As  in  the  dajrs  long  since  gone  by  ?  ** 
The  ancient  timepiece  makes  reply— 
"  Forever — never 
Never — forever ! " 

Never  here,  forever  there, 
Where  all  parting,  pain,  and  care 
And  death,  and  tune  shall  disappear — 
Forever  there,  but  never  here  1 
The  horologe  of  Eternity 
Sayeth  this  incessantly — 

"  Forever — never  ! 
Never— forever ! " 

KnatY  Wadswoitr  Longtsuovic 


I   REMEMBER,  I    REMEMBER. 

I  REMEMBER,  I  remember, 

The  house  where  I  was  bom. 
The  little  window  where  the  sun 

Came  peeping  in  at  mom : 
He  never  came  a  wink  too  soon, 

Nor  brought  too  long  a  day ; 
But  now,  I  often  wish  the  night 

Had  borne  my  breath  away. 
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I  REMEMBER,  I  REMEMBER.— POR  A'  THAT  AND  A*  THAT. 


I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  roses,  red  and  white  ; 
The  violets  and  the  lily-cups. 

Those  flowers  made  of  light ! 
The  lilacs  where  the  robin  built. 

And  where  my  brother  set 
The  laburnum  on  his  birthday — 

The  tree  is  living  yet  1 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

Where  I  was  used  to  swing ; 
And  thought  the  air  must  rush  as  fresh 

To  swallows  on  the  wing ; 
My  spirit  flew  in  feathers  then, 

That  is  so  heavy  now. 
And  summer  pools  could  hardly  cool 

The  fever  on  my  brow !    , 

I  remember,  I  remember,  ^ 

The  fir-trees  dark  and  high  ; 
I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  against  the  sky : 
It  was  a  childish  ignorance. 

But  now  'tis  little  joy 
To  know  I'm  farther  off"  from  heaven 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 

,    ^KOMAS  IfOOD. 

•  •• 

ONE   BY  ONE. 

One  by  one  the  sands  ^re  flowing, 

One  by  one  the  moments  fall ; 
Some  are  coming,  some  are  going  ; 

Do  not  strive  to  grasp  them  all. 

One  by  one  thy  duties  wait  thee. 
Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to  each  ; 

Let  no  future  dreams  elate  thee,  ' 

Learn  thou  first  what  these  can  teach.  ^ 

One  by  one^bright  gifts  from  Heaven) 

Joys  are  sent  thee  here  below  ; 
Take  them  readily  when  given. 

Ready  too  to  let  them  go. 

One  by  one  thy  griefs  shall  meet  thee, 

Do  not  fear  an  arm^d  band  ; 
One  will  fade  as  others  g^eet  thee  ; 

Shadows  passing  through  the  land. 

Do  not  look  at  life's  long  sorrow  ; 

See  how  small  each  moment's  pain ; 
God  will  help  thee  for  to-morrow, 

So  each  day  begin  again. 

Every  hour  that  fleets  so  slowly 

Has  its  task  to  do  or  bear ; 
Luminous  the  crown,  and  holy. 

When  each  gem  is  set  with  care. 


Do  not  linger  with  regretting, 

Or  for  passing  hours  despond; 
Nor,  the  daily  toil  forgetting. 

Look  too  eagerly  beyond. 

Hours  are  golden  links,  God's  token 
Reaching  heaven ;  but  one  by  one 

Take  them,  lest  the  chain  be  broken 
Ere  the  pilgrimage  be  done. 

Adbladb  Akmb  Psocm., 


FOR  A'  THAT  AND  A'  THAT. 

Is  THERE,  for  honest  poverty 

That  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that  ? 
The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by ; 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a*  that  1 
For  a*  that,  and  a'  that. 

Our  toils  obscure,  and  a*  that : 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp. 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that  I 

What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine. 

Wear  hoddin  gray,*  and  a'  that  ? 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 

A  man's  a  man  for  a*  that  I 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that : 
The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sac  poor, 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a*  that  1 

Ye  see  yon  birkie,t  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha  struts,  and  stares,  and  a'  that : 
Though  hundreds  worship  at  his  word. 

He's  but  a  coof  J  for  a'  that 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  U^at, 

His  ribbon,  star,  and  a'  that : 
The  man  of  independent  mind, 

He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that  t 

A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a*  that ; 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might: 

Guid  faith,  he  mauna  fa'{  that  I 
For  a*  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  dignities,  and  a*  that. 
The  pith  o'  sense,  and  pride  o*  worth. 

Are  higher  rank||  than  a'  that 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may — 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that — 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth. 

May  bear  the  gree,^  and  a'  that: 

*  Coone  woolen  doth.  t  A  conceited  fdlow. 

^  A  fool.  I  Attempt. 

|SolaMS.,tmtii8aallyprintednMaf^  ^fSopnoMf. 
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Fqr  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 
It's  comin'  yet  for  a'  that, 

Tha^  man  to  roftO»  the  warld  o'er. 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that  I 


ROBBKT  BUKNS. 


THE  VOICELESS. 

We  count  the  broken  lyres  that  rest 

Where  the  sweet  wailing  singers  slumber. 
But  o'er  their  silent  sister's  breast 

The  wild  flowers  who  will  stoop  to  number  ? 
A  few  can  touch  the  magic  string, 

And  noisy  fame  is  proud  to  win  them ; 
Alas  for  those  that  never  sing. 

But  die  with  all  their  music  in  them  I 

Nay,  grieve  not  for  the  dead  alone. 

Whose  song  has  told  their  hearts'  sad  story : 
Weep  for  the  voiceless,  who  have  known 

The  cross  without  the  crown  of  glory  1 
Not  where  Leucadian  breezes  sweep 

O'er  Sappho's  memory-haunted  billow. 
But  where  the  glistening  night-dews  weep 

On  nameless  sorrow's  church-yard  pillow. 

O  hearts  that  break,  and  give  no  sign, 

Save  whitening  lip  and  fading  tresses. 
Till  Death  pours  out  his  cordial  wine, 

Slow-dropped  from  misery's  crushing  presses ! 
K  singling  breath  or  echoing  chord 

To  every  hidden  pang  were  given. 
What  endless  melodies  were  poured. 

As  sad  as  earth,  as  sweet  as  heaven  ! 

Olxybk  Wbmdbll  Holmss. 


UNSUNG. 


As  SWEET  as  the  breath  that  goes 
From  the  lips  of  the  white  rose. 
As  weird  as  the  elfin  lights 
That  glimmer  of  frosty  nights. 
As  wild  as  the  winds  that  tear 
The  curled  red  leaf  in  the  air. 
Is  the  song  I  have  never  sung. 

In  slumber,  a  hundred  times 

I've  said  the  enchanted  rhymes. 

But  ere  I  open  my  eyes 

This  ghost  of  a  poem  flies  ; 

Of  the  interfluent  strains 

Not  even  a  note  remains : 

I  know  by  my  pulses'  beat 

It  was  something  wild  and  sweet, 

And  my  heart  is  strangely  stirred 

By  an  unremembered  word ! 


I  strive,  but  I  strive  in  Tain* 
To  recall  the  lost  refrain. 
On  some  miraculous  di^y 
Perhaps  it  will  come  and  stay ; 
In  some  unimagrined  Spring 
I  may  find  my  voice  and  sing 
The  song  I  have  never  sung. 

Thomas  Bailst  Aldbol 


AFTER. 


A  LITTLE  time  for  laughter, 

A  little  time  to  sing, 

A  little  ^me  to  kiss  and  cling; 
And  no  more  kissing  alter* 

A  little  while  for  schcn^ing 

Love's  un perfected  schemes ; 

A  little  time  for  golden  dreams* 
Then  np  more  any  drcapifng. 

A  little  while  'twas  g^ven 

To  me  to  have  thy  love ; 

Now,  like  a  ghost,  alone  I  move 
About  a  ruined  heaven. 

A  little  time  for  speaking* 
Things  sweet  to  say  and  hear ; 
A  time  to  seek,  and  find  thee  near. 

Then  no  more  any  seeking. 

A  little  time  for  saying 
Words  the  heart  breaks  to  say, 
A  short,  sharp  time  wherein  to  pray, 

Then  no  more  need  for  praying ; 

But  long,  long  years  to  weep  In, 
And  comprehend  the  whole 
Great  grief  that  desolates  the  soul, 

And  eternity  to  sleep  in. 

PhIUP  BOURICX  MASSTONt 


GOOD-BY. 


GOOD-BY,  proud  world !  I'm  going  home ; 
Thou  art  not  my  friend,  and  I'm  not  thine. 
Long  through  thy  weary  crowds  I  roam ; 
A  river-ark  on  the  ocean  brine. 
Long  I've  been  tossed  like  the  driven  foam ; 
But  now,  proud  world  !  I'm  going  home. 

Good-by  to  flattery's  fawning  f^cc ; 
To  grandeur  with  his  wise  grimace ; 
To  upstart  wealth's  averted  eye ; 
To  supple  oflBce,  low  and  high  ; 
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To  crowded  halls,  to  court  and  street ; 
To  frozen  hearts  and  hasting  feet ; 
To  those  who  go  and  those  who  come- 
Good  by,  proud  world  !  I'm  going  home. 

I  am  going  to  my  own  hearth-stone, 
Bosomed  in  yon  green  hills  alone — 
A  secret  nook  in  a  pleasant  land, 
Whose  groves  the  frolic  fairies  planned ; 
Where  arches  green,  the  livelong  day, 
Echo  the  blackbird's  roundelay. 
And  vulgar  feet  have  never  trod — 
A  spot  that  is  sacred  to  thought  and  God. 

Oh,  when  I  am  safe  in  my  sylvan  home, 
I  tread  on  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Rome  ; 
And  when  I  am  stretched  beneath  the  pines, 
Where  the  evening  star  so  holy  shines, 
I  laugh  at  the  lore  and  pride  of  man, 
At  the  Sophist  schools,  and  the  learned  clan ; 
For  what  are  they  all,  in  their  high  conceit. 
When  man  in  the  bush  with  God  may  meet  ? 

Ralph  Wau>o  £uxsson. 


BREAK,  BREAK,  BREAK. 
Break,  break,  break. 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea ! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy. 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  ! 

O  well  for  the  sailor  lad. 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay ! 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill ; 
But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand. 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 

Break,  break,  break. 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea  ! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

Alfrxd  Tennyson. 


APPLE   BLOSSOMS. 

I  SIT  beneath  the  apple-tree, 

I  see  nor  sky  nor  sun  ; 
I  only  know  the  apple-buds 

Are  opening  one  by  one. 

You  asked  me  once  a  little  thing — 

A  lecture  or  a  song 
To  hear  with  you  ;  and  yet  I  thought 

To  find  my  whole  life  long 


Too  short  to  bear  the  happiness 

That  bounded  through  the  day. 
That  made  the  look  of  apple  blooms. 

And  you  and  me  and  May ! 

For  long  between  us  there  had  hung 

The  mist  of  love's  young  doubt ; 
Sweet,  shy,  uncertain,  all  the  world 

Of  trust  and  May  burst  out. 

I  wore  the  flowers  in  my  hair. 

Their  color  on  my  dress  ; 
Dear  love !  whenever  apples  bloom 

In  heaven  do  they  bless 

Your  heart  with  memories  so  small. 

So  strong,  so  cruel  glad  ? 
If  ever  apples  bloom  in  heaven, 

I  wonder  are  you  sad  ? 

Heart !  yield  up  thy  fruitless  quest. 

Beneath  the  apple-tree  ; 
Youth  comes  but  once,  love  only  once. 

And  May  but  once  to  thee ! 

BuzABBTU  Stuart  Phku^ 


STANZAS. 


My  life  is  like  the  summer  rose 

That  opens  to  the  morning  sky, 
But,  ere  the  shades  of  evening  close. 

Is  scattered  on  the  ground — to  die ! 
Yet  on  the  rose's  humbled  bed 
The  sweetest  dews  of  night  are  shed. 
As  if  she  wept  the  waste  to  see, — 
But  none  shall  weep  a  tear  for  me ! 

My  life  is  like  the  autumn  leaf 

That  treinbles  in  the  moon's  pale  ray; 
Its  hold  is  frail — its  date  is  brief, 

Restless — and  soon  to  pass  away  ! 
Yet,  ere  that  leaf  shall  fall  and  fade. 
The  parent  tree  will  mourn  its  shade. 
The  winds  bewail  the  leafless  tree — 
But  none  shall  breathe  a  sigh  for  me  1 

My  life  is  like  the  prints  which  feet 

Have  left  on  Tern  pa's  desert  strand ; 
Soon  as  the  rising  tide  shall  beat. 

All  trace  will  vanish  from  the  sand ; 
Yet,  as  if  grieving  to  efface 
All  vestige  of  the  human  race 
On  that  lone  shore  loud  moans  the  sea — 
But  none,  alas !  shall  mourn  for  me ! 

RxGibUtt  HsianrWnft^ 
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BUGLE-SONG. 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story ; 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes. 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying; 
Blow,  bugle  ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O,  hark  !  O,  hear !  how  thin  and  clear. 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going ! 

O,  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing  ! 

Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying ; 

Blow,  bugle  ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 
They  faint  on  hill,  or  field,  or  river ; 

Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  grow  forever  and  forever. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 

And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

Altrxo  Tbknyson  :  Thg  Princtst. 


A  WET  SHEET  AND  A  FLOWING  SEA. 

A  WET  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 

A  wind  that  follows  fast, 
And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  sail, 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast ; 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys. 

While,  like  the  eagle  free, 
Away  the  good  ship  flies,  and  leaves 

Old  England  on  the  lee. 

Oh  for  a  soft  and  gende  wind ! 

I  heard  a  fair  one  cry ; 
But  give  to  me  the  snoring  breeze. 

And  white  waves  heaving  high ; 
And  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  boys. 

The  good  ship  tight  and  free — 
The  world  of  waters  is  our  home, 

And  merry  men  are  we. 

There's  tempest  in  your  homdd  moon. 

And  lightning  in  yon  cloud  ; 
And  hark,  the  music,  mariners, 

The  wind  is  piping  loud ; 
The  wind  is  piping  loud,  my  boys. 

The  lightning  flashing  free — 
While  the  hollow  oak  our  palace  is. 

Out  heritage  the  sea. 

Allan  Cunzuxguaii. 


THE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET. 

How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood. 

When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view  ! — 
The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep-tangled  wildwood, 

And  every  loved  spot  which  my  infancy  knew  ! 
The  wide-spreading  pond,  and  the  mill  that  stood  by  it ; 

The  bridge,  and  the  rock  where  the  cataract  fell ; 
The  cot  of  my  father,  the  dairy-house  nigh  it; 

And  e'en  the  rude  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well — 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 

The  moss-covered  bucket  which  hung  in  the  welL 

That  moss-covered  vessel  I  hailed  as  a  treasure  ; 

For  often  at  noon,  when  returned  from  the  field, 
I  found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure—? 

The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield. 
How  ardent  I  seized  it,  with  hands  that  were  glowing. 

And  quick  to  the  white-pebbled  bottom  it  fell ! 
Then  soon,  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overflowing. 

And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  well — 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 

The  moss-covered  bucket  arose  from  the  welL 

How  sweet  from  the  green,  mossy  brim  to  receive  it, 

As,  poised  on  the  curb,  it  inclined  to  my  lips ! 
Not  a  full,  blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to  leave  it. 

The  brightest  that  beauty  or  revelry  sips. 
And  now,  far  removed  from  the  loved  habitation. 

The  tear  of  regret  will  intrusi^vely  swell. 
As  fancy  reverts  to  my  father's  plantation, 

And  sighs  for  the  bucket  that  hangs  in  the  well — 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 

The  moss-covered  bucket  that  hangs  in  the  well ! 

Samubl  Woodwortm. 


BABY  BELL. 


Have  you  not  heard  the  poets  tell 
How  came  the  dainty  Baby  Bell 

Into  this  world  of  ours  ? 
The  gates  of  heaven  were  left  ajar : 
With  folded  hands  and  dreamy  eyes. 
Wandering  out  of  Paradise, 
She  saw  this  planet  like  a  star, 

Hung  in  the  glistening  depths  of  even, — 
Its  bridges,  running  to  and  fro. 
O'er  which  the  white-wing'd  angels  go, 
Bearing  the  holy  dead  to  heaven. 
She  touch'd  a  bridge  of  flowers,— those  feet, 
So  light  they  did  not  bend  the  bells 
Of  the  celestial  asphodels. 
They  fell  like  dew  upon  the  flowers : 
Then  all  the  air  grew  strangely  sweet  I 
And  thus  came  dainty  Baby  Bell 

Into  this  world  of  ours. 
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She  came,  and  brought  delicious  May. 

The  sy/allows  built  beneath  the  eaves ; 

Like  sunlight,  in  and  out  ^e  leaves 
Th^  robins  went  the  livelong  day  ; 
The  lily  sw>ing  its  noiseless  bell ; 

And  o'er  ^he  porch  the  trembling  vin^ 

Seen>'d  bursting  with  its  veins  of  wine. 
How  s>yeetly,  softly,  twilight  fell ! 
Qh,  earth  wa^  ful}  of  singing-birds 
And  opening  spring-Jicfe  flowers. 
When  the  dainty  Bajjy  Bell 

Came  to  this  world  of  ours  1 


Oh,  Baby,  dainty  Baby  Bell, 
How  fair  she  grew  from  day  to  day  I 
What  woman-nature  fiU'd  her  eyes. 
What  poetry  within  them  lay ! 
Those  deep  and  tender  twilight  eyes. 

So  full  of  meaning,  pure  and  brig^ht 

As  if  she  yet  stood  in  the  light 
Of  those  oped  gates  of  Paradise. 
And  so  we  loved  |ier  more  and  more : 
Ah,  never  in  our  hearts  before 

\ya$  love  so  lovely  born  : 
We  felt  we  had  a  link  pet\yeen 
This  feal  world  and  that  unseen — 

The  land  beyond  the  morn  ; 
And  for  the  love  of  those  dear  eyes, 
For  love  of  her  whom  God  led  forth, 
(The  mother's  being  ceased  on  earth 
When  Baby  came  from  Paradise), — 
For  love  of  Him  who  smote  our  lives. 

And  woke  the  chords  of  joy  and  pain, 
We  said.  Dear  Christ! — our  hearts  bent  down. 

Like  violets  after  rain. 

And. now  the  orchards,  which  were  white 
And  red  with  blossoms  when  she  came. 
Were  rich  in  autumn's  mellow  prime  ; 
The  clustered  apples  burnt  like  flame. 
The  soft-cheek'd  peaches  blush'd  and  fell. 
The  ivory  chestnut  burst  its  shell, 
The  grapes  hung  purpling  in  the  grange ; 
And  time  wrought  juSt  as  rich  a  change 

In  little  Baby  Bell. 
Her  lissome  form  more  perfect  grew. 
And  in  her  features  we  could  trace. 
In  soften'd  curves,  her  mother's  face. 
Her  angel-nature  ripen'd  too : 
We  thought  her  lovely  when  she  came, 
But  she  was  holy,  saintly  now : — 
Around  her  pale  angrelic  brow 
We  saw  a  slender  ring  of  flame  1 


God's  hand  had  taken  away  the  seal 

That  held  the  portals  of  her  speech ; 

And  oft  she  said  a  few  strange  words 

Whose  meaning  lay  beyond  our  reach. 

She  never  was  a  child  to  us. 

We  never  held  hef  being's  ^ey  ; 

We  coujd  not  teach  her  ho?y  things : 
She  was  Christ's  self  in  purity. 

It  came  upon  us  by  degrees. 

We  saw  its  stiadow  ere  it  fell, — 

The  knowledge  that  our  God  had  sent 

His  messenger  for  Baby  Bell. 

We  shuddered  with  unlanguaged  paiij. 

And  all  our  hopes  were  changed  to  fears» 

And  all  our  thoughts  ran  into  tears 

Like  sunshine  into  rain. 
We  cried  aloud  in  our  belief, 
"  Oh,  smite  us  gently,  gently,  God  ! 
Teach  us  to  bend  and  kiss  the  rod. 
And  perfect  grow  through  grief.'' 
Ah,  how  we  loved  her,  God  can  tell ; 
Her  heart  was  folded  deep  in  ours. 

Our  hearts  are  broken.  Baby  Bell  I 

At  last  he  came,  the  messenger. 

The  messenger  from  unseen  lands : 
And  what  did  dainty  Baby  Bell  ? 
She  only  cross'd  her  little  hands. 
She  only  lookM  more  meek  and  fair  I 
We  parted  back  her  silken  hair. 
We  wove  the  roses  round  her  brow, — 
White  buds,  the  summer's  drifted  snow,— 
Wrapt  her  from  head  to  foot  in  flowers  ! 
And  thus  went  dainty  Baby  Bell 
Out  of  this  world  of  ours  ! 

Thomas  Bailxy  Aldsicb. 


BABY. 

Where  did  you  come  from,  baby  dear  \ 
Out  of  the  everywhere  into  here. 

Where  did  you  get  those  eyes  so  blue  ? 
Out  of  the  sky  as  I  came  ^rough. 

What  makes  the  light  in  them  sparkle  and  spin  ? 
Some  of  the  starry  spikes  Jeft  in. 

Where  did  you  get  that  little  tear  ? 
I  found  it  waiting  when  I  got  here. 

What  makes  your  forehead  so  smooth  and  high  ? 
A  soft  hand  stroked  it  as  I  went  by. 

What  makes  your  cheek  like  a  warm  white  rose  ? 
I  saw  something  better  than  anyone  knows.: 
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Whence  that  three-cornered  smile  of  bliss  ? 
Three  angels  gave  me  at  once  a  kiss. 

Where  did  you  get  tjiis  pearly  ear  ? 
God  spoke,  and  it  cai^ie  out  to  hear. 

Where  did  you  get  those  arms  and  hands  ? 
Love  made  itself  into  bonds  and  bands. 

Feet,  whence  did  you  come,  you  darling  things  ? 
From  the  same  box  as  the  cherub's  wings. 

How  did  they  all  just  come  to  be  you  ? 
God  thought  about  me,  and  so  I  grew. 

But  how  did  you  come  to  us,  you  dear  ? 
God  thought  about  j'f?^,  and  so  I  am  here. 

Gboxcb  Macdonalo. 


THE  ANGEL'S  WHISPER. 

In  Ireland  they  have  a  superstition  that  when  a  child  smiles  In  its 
sleep,  it  is  talkui^  with  angds. 

A  BABY  was  sleeping. 

Its  mother  was  weeping, 
For  her  husband  was  far  on  the  wild  raging  sea ; 

And  the  tempest  was  swelling 

Round  the  fisherman's  dwelling  ; 
And  she   cried,   "Dermot,  darling,  oh  come  back  to 
me  I" 

Her  beads  while  she  numberecj, 

The  baby  still  slumbered, 
And  smiled  in  her  face  as  she  bended  her  knee: 

"Oh,  blessed  be  that  warning, 

My  child,  thy  sleep  adorning. 
For  I  know  that  the  angels  are  whispering  with  thee. 

"  And  while  they  are  keeping 
Bright  watch  o'er  thy  sleeping. 

Oh,  pray  to  them  softly,  my  baby,  with  me  ! 
And  say  thou  wouldst  rather 
They'd  watch  o'er  thy  father ! 

For  I  know  that  the  angels  are  whispering  to  thee." 

The  dawn  of  the  morning 
Saw  Dermot  returning, 
And  the  wife  wept  with  joy  her  babe's  father  to  see ; 
And  closely  caressing 
Her  child  with  a  blessing. 
Said,  "I  knew  that  the  angeb  were  whispering  with 
thee." 

■»» 

WILLIE  WINKIE. 

Wee  Willie  Winkle  rins  through  the  town, 

Up-stairs  and  doop^stairs,  in  his  nicht-gown, 

Tirlin*  at  the  window,  cryin'  at  the  lock, 

"  Aro  the  weans  in  their  bed  ?— for  it's  now  ten  o'clock." 


Hey,  Willie  Winkle  I  are  ye  cop^in'  ben  ? 

The  cat's  singin'  gay  thrums  to  (he  sleepin*  hen, 

The  doug's  speldered  on  the  floor,  apd  disna  gie  ^  cheep ; 

But  here's  a  waukrife  laddie,  that  winna  fa'  asleep. 

Ony  thing  but  sleep,  ye  rogue  !  glow'rin'  like  the  moon, 
Rattlin'  in  an  aim  jug  wi'  an  airn  spoon, 
Rumblin'  tumblin'  roun*  about,  crowin'  like  a  cock, 
Skirlin'  like  a  kenna-what — wauknin  sleepin*  folk. 

Hey,  Willie  Winkie  !  the  wean  *s  in  a  creel ! 
Waumblin*  aff  a  body's  knee  like  a  vera  eel, 
Ruggin*  at  the  cat's  lug,  and  ravellin'  a*  her  thrums — 
Hey,  Willie  Winkie  ! — See,  there  he  comes  1 

Wearie  is  the  mither  that  has  a  storje  we^n, 
A  wee  stumpie  stoussie,  that  canna  rin  his  lane, 
That  h^  a  battle  aye  wi'  sleep,  before  he  'II  close  an  ee ; 
But  a  kiss  frae  aff  his  rosy  lips  gies  strength  anew  to  me. 

^ILUAM  MiLLXR. 

TIRED   MOTHERS. 

A  LITTLE  elbow  leans  upon  your  knee. 

Your  tired  knee  that  has  so  much  to  bear; 
A  child's  dear  eyes  are  looking  lovingly 

From  underneath  a  thatch  of  tangled  hair. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  heed  the  velvet  touch 

Of  warm,  moist  fingers,  folding  yours  so  tighj ; 
You  do  not  prize  this  blessing  overmuch, — 

You  almost  are  too  tired  to  pray  to-night 

But  it  is  blessedness !    A  year  ago 

I  did  not  see  it  as  I  do  to-day — 
We  are  so  dull  and  thankless  ;  and  too  slow 

To  catch  the  sunshine  till  it  slips  a\yay. 
And  now  it  seems  surpassing  strange  to  me 

That,  while  \  wore  the  b^dge  of  motherhooc}, 
I  did  not  kiss  more  oft  and  tenderly 

The  little  child  that  brought  me  only  good. 

And  if  some  night  when  you  sit  down  to  rest. 

You  miss  this  .elbow  from  your  tired  knee,— 
This  restless  curling  head  from  off  your  breast, — 

This  lisping  tongue  that  chatters  constantly ; 
If  from  your  own  the  dimpled  hands  had  slipped. 

Arid  ne'er  would  nestle  in  your  palm  again  ; 
If  the  white  feet  into  their  grave  had  tripped, 

I  could  not  blame  you  for  your  heartache  then. 

I  wonder  so  that  mothers  ever  fret 

At  little  children  clinging  to  their  gown  ; 
Or  that  the  footprints,  when  the  days  are  wet. 

Are  eyer  black  enough  to  make  them  frown. 
If  I  could  find  a  little  muddy  boot, 

Or  cap,  or  jacket,  on  my  chamber-floor, — 
If  I  could  kiss  a  rosy,  restless  foot, 

And  hear  it  patter  in  my  house  once  more, — 
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If  I  could  mend  a  broken  cart  to-day, 

To-morrow  make  a  kite  to  reach  the  sky, 
There  is  no  woman  in  God's  world  could  say 

She  was  more  blissfully  content  than  I, 
But  ah !  the  dainty  pillow  next  my  own 

Is  never  rumpled  by  a  shining  head  ; 
My  singfinc^  birdling  from  its  nest  has  flown. 

The  little  boy  I  used  to  kiss  is  dead. 

May  Rilby  Smith. 


IF. 

If,  sitting  with  this  little,  worn-out  shoe 
And  scarlet  stocking  lying  on  my  knee, 

I  knew  the  little  feet  had  pattered  through 
The  pearl -set  gates  that  lie  'twixt  Heaven  and  me, 

I  could  be  reconciled  and  happy,  too, 

And  look  with  glad  eyes  toward  the  jasper  sea. 

If  in  the  morning,  when  the  song  of  birds 
Reminds  me  of  a  music  far  more  sweet, 

I  listen  for  his  pretiy,  broken  words, 
And  for  the  music  of  his  dimpled  feet, 

I  could  be  almost  happy,  thouj^h  I  heard 
No  answer,  and  but  saw  his  vacant  seat 

I  could  be  glad  if,  when  the  day  is  done, 
And  all  its  cares  and  heartaches  laid  away, 

I  could  look  westward  to  the  hidden  sun. 

And,  with  a  heart  full  of  sweet  yearnings,  say — 

"To-night  I'm  nearer  to  my  little  one 
By  just  the  travel  of  a  single  day." 

If  I  could  know  those  little  feet  were  shod 
In  sandals  wrought  of  liglU  in  better  lands, 

And  that  the  footprints  of  a  tender  God 

Ran  side  by  side  with  him,  in  golden  sands, 

I  could  bow  cheerfully  and  kiss  the  rod, 
Since  Benny  was  in  wiser,  safer  hands. 

If  he  were  dead,  I  would  not  sit  to-day 
And  stain  with  tears  the  wee  sock  on  my  knee ; 

I  would  not  kiss  the  tiny  shoe  and  say — 
*'  Bring  back  again  my  little  boy  to  me  ! " 

I  would  be  patient,  knowing  'twas  God's  way, 
And  wait  to  meet  him  o'er  death's  silent  sea. 

But  oh  !  to  know  the  feet,  once  pure  and  white. 
The  haunts  of  vice  had  boldly  ventured  in  ! 

The  hands  that  should  have  battled  for  the  right 
Had  been  wrung  crimson  in  the  clasp  of  sin  ! 

And  should  he  knock  at  Heaven's  gate  to-night, 
To  fear  my  boy  could  hardly  enter  in  ! 

May  Rilby  SMim. 


BABY'S  SHOES. 

Oh  those  little,  those  little  blue  shoes ! 
Those  shoes  that  no  little  feet  use. 

Oh  the  price  were  high 

That  those  shoes  would  buy. 
Those  little  blue  unused  shoes  ! 

For  they  hold  the  small  shape  of  feet 
That  no  more  their  mother's  eyes  meet. 

That,  by  God's  good  will. 

Years  since,  grew  still. 
And  ceased  from  their  totter  so  sweet 

And  oh,  since  that  baby  slept, 

So  hushed,  how  the  mother  has  kept. 

With  a  tearful  pleasure. 

That  little  dear  treasure, 
And  o'er  them  thought  and  wept ! 

For  they  mind  her  for  evermore 
Of  a  patter  along  the  floor  ; 

And  blue  eyes  she  sees 

Look  up  from  her  knees 
With  the  look  tiiat  in  life  they  wore. 

As  they  lie  before  her  there, 
There  babbles  from  chair  to  chair 

A  little  sweet  face 

That's  a  gleam  in  the  place, 
With  its  httle  gold  curls  of  hair. 

Then  oh^  wonder  not  that  her  heart 
From  all  else  would  rather  part 

Than  those  tiny  blue  shoes 

That  no  little  feet  use. 
And  whose  sight  makes  such  fond  tears  start ! 

William  C.  BaxtittT, 


RESIGNATION. 

There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended. 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there ! 
There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'er  defended, 

But  has  one  vacant  chair ! 

The  air  is  full  of  farewells  to  the  dying, 

And  mournings  for  the  dead  ; 
The  heart  of  Rachael,  for  her  children  crying. 

Will  not  be  comforted  ! 

Let  us  be  patient !    These  severe  afflictions 

Not  from  the  ground  arise, 
But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 

Assume  this  dark  disguise. 
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We  see  but  dimly  through  the  mists  and  vapors ; 

Amid  these  earthly  damps 
What  seem  to  us  but  sad,  funereal  tapers 

May  be  heaven's  distant  lamps. 

There  is  no  Death  !    What  seems  so  is  transition  ; 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian. 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death. 

She  is  not  dead, — the  child  of  our  affection. 

But  gone  unto  that  school 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protection. 

And  Christ  himself  doth  rule. 

In  that  great  cloister's  stillness  and  seclusion. 

By  guardian  angels  led,  • 

Safe  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin's  pollution. 

She  lives,  whom  we  call  dead. 

Day  after  day  we  think  what  she  is  doing 

In  those  bright  realms  of  air  ; 
Year  after  year,  her  tender  steps  pursuing. 

Behold  her  grown  more  fair. 

Thus  do  we  walk  with  her,  and  keep  unbroken 

The  bond  which  nature  gives. 
Thinking  that  our  remembrance,  though  unspoken. 

May  reach  her  where  she  lives. 

Not  as  a  child  shall  we  again  behold  her: 

For  when  with  raptures  wild 
In  our  embraces  we  again  enfold  her. 

She  will  not  be  a  child  ; 

But  a  fair  maiden,  in  her  Father's  mansion, 

Clothed  with  celestial  grace  ; 
And  beautiful  with  all  the  soul's  expansion 

Shall  we  behold  her  face. 

And  though  at  times  impetuous  with  emotion 

And  anguish  long  suppressed, 
The  swelling  heart  heaves  moaning  like  the  ocean. 

That  cannot  be  at  rest, — 

We  will  be  patient,  and  assuage  the  feeling 

We  may  not  wholly  stay  : 
By  silence  sanctifying,  not  concealing. 

The  grief  that  must  have  way. 

Hbnry  Wadsworth  Loncfbllow. 


PHILIP,  MY  KING. 

*  Who  bears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty/* 

Look  at  me  with  thy  large  brown  eyes, 

Philip,  my  king  ! 

Round  whom  the  enshadowing  purple  lies 

Of  babyhood's  royal  dignities : 


Lay  on  my  neck  thy  tiny  hand, 

With  love's  invisible  scepter  laden  ; 
I  am  thine  Esther  to  command 

Till  thou  shalt  find  a  queen-handmaiden, 
Philip,  my  king ! 

Oh,  the  day  when  thou  goest  a-wooing, 

Philip,  my  king  ! 
When  those  beautiful  lips  'gin  suing, 
And,  some  gentle  heart's  bars  undoing. 
Thou  dost  enter,  love-crown *d,  and  there 

Sittest,  love-glorified  1 — Rule  kindly. 
Tenderly,  over  thy  kingdom  fair ; 
For  we  that  love,  ah  !  we  love  so  blindly, 
Philip,  my  king ! 

Up  from  thy  sweet  mouth  up  to  thy  brow, 

Philip,  my  king ! 
The  spirit  that  there  lies  sleeping  now 
May  rise  like  a  giant,  and  make  men  bow 
As  to  one  heaven -chosen  amongst  his  peers. 

My  Saul,  than  thy  brethren  taller  and  fairer 
Let  me  behold  ihee  in  future  years  ! 
Yet  thy  head  needeth  a  circlet  rarer, 
Philip,  my  king — 

A  wreath,  not  of  gold,  but  palm.    One  day, 

Philip,  my  king  ! 

Thou,  too,  must  tread,  as  we  trod,  a  way 

Thorny,  and  cruel,  and  cold,  and  gray ; 

Rebels  within  thee  and  foes  without 

Will  snatch  at  thy  crown.     But  march  on,  glorious. 

Martyr,  yet  monarch  !  till  angels  shout, 

As  thou  sitt'st  at  the  feet  of  3od  victorious, 

"  Philip,  the  king  !  " 

Dinah  Mulock  Cxaik. 


THE  CHILD  MUSICIAN. 

He  had  played  for  his  lordship's  lev^e, 
He  had  played  for  her  ladyship's  whim, 

Till  the  poor  little  head  was  heavy, 
And  the  poor  little  brain  would  swim. 

And  the  face  grew  peaked  and  eerie. 
And  the  large  eyes  strange  and  bright. 

And  they  said — too  late — '*  He  is  weary  ! 
He  shall  rest  for  at  least  to-night  !" 

But  at  dawn  when  the  birds  were  waking, 
As  they  watched  in  the  silent  room, 

With  a  sound  of  a  strained  cord  breaking, 
A  something  snapped  in  the  gloom. 

'Twas  a  string  of  his  violoncello, 

And  they  heard  him  stir  in  bed — 
"  Make  room  for  a  tired  little  fellow, 

Kiid  God  ! "  was  the  last  that  he  said. 

Austin  Dobsok. 
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IF  WE  KNEW.— HE  THAT  LOVES  A  ROSY  CHEEK. 


IF  WB    KNEW. 

If  we  knew  the  woe  arid  heart-ache 

Waiting  for  us  down  the  road. 
If  our  h'ps  could  taste  the  wormwood, 

If  our  backs  could  feel  the  load  ; 
Would  we  waste  to-day  in  wishing 

For  a  time  that  ne'er  can  be  ; 
Would  we  wait  in  such  impatience 

For  our  ships  to  come  from  sea  ? 

If  we  knew  the  baby  fingers 

Pressed  against  the  window-pane, 
Would  be  cold  aid  stiff  to-morrow — 

Never  trouble  us  again  ; 
Would  the  bright  eyes  of  our  darling 

Catch  the  frown  upon  our  brow  ? 
Would  the  prints  of  rosy  fingers 

Vex  us  as  they  do  now  ? 

Ah,  those  little  ice-cold  fingere, 

How  they  point  our  memories  back 
To  the  hasty  words  and  actions 

Strewn  along  our  backward  track  t 
How  those  little  hands  remind  us, 

As  in  snowy  grace  they  lie. 
Not  to  scatter  thorns — but  roses — 

For  our  reaping  by  and  by  ! 

Strange  we  never  prize  the  music 

Till  the  sweet- voiced  bird  has  flown ; 
Strange  that  we  should  slight  the  violets 

Till  the  lovely  flowers  are  gone. 
Strange  that  summer  skies  and  sunshine 

Never  seem  one-half  so  fair 
As  when  winter's  snowy  pinions 

Shake  their  white  down  in  the  air  I 

Lips  froip  which  the  se^  of  silence 

None  but  God  can  roU  away, 
Never  blossomed  in  such  beauty 

As  adorns  the  moutl^  to-day  : 
And  sweet  words  that  freight  our  memory 

With  their  beautiful  perfume, 
Come  to  us  in  sweeter  accents 

Through  the  portals  of  the  tomti. 

Let  us  gather  up  the  sunbeams 

Lying  all  along  our  path : 
Let  us  keep  the  wheat  and  roses. 

Casting  out  the  thorns  and  chaff"; 
Let  us  find  our  sweetest  comfort 

In  the  blessings  of  to-day  ; 
With  a  patient  hand  removing 

All  the  briers  from  our  way. 

May  Rilby  Smith. 


OUR  OWN. 

If  I  had  known  in  the  morning 
How  wearily  all  the  day 

The  words  unkind 

Would  trouble  my  mind 
i  said  when  you  went  away,  i 

I  had  been  more  careful,  darling. 
Nor  given  you  needless  pain ; 

But  wevex  "  our  own  " 

With  look  and  tone. 
We  might  never  take  back  again. 

For  though  in  the  quiet  evening 
You  may  give  me  the  kiss  of  peace, 
Yet  it  might  be 
That  never  for  me 
The  pain  of  the  heart  should  cease. 
How  many  g^o  forth  in  the  morning 
That  never  come  home  at  night ! 
And  hearts  have  broken 
For  harsh  words  spoken 
That  sorrow  can  ne'er  set  right. 

We  have  careful  thoughts  for  the  stranger. 
And  smiles  for  the  sometime  guest ; 
But  oft  for  "  our  own  " 
The  bitter  tone. 
Though  we  love  "  our  own  "  the  best 
Ah  !  lips  with  the  curve  impatient ; 
Ah  !  brow  with  that  look  of  scorn  * 
Twere  a  cruel  fate. 
Were  the  night  too  late 
To  undo  the  work  of  morn. 

Masgabbt  E.  Sancstsjl 


HE  THAT  LOVES  A  ROSY  CHEEK. 

He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek. 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires, 
Or  from  starlike  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires  ; 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decajri 
So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind, 
Gentle  thoughts,  and  calm  desires. 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combined. 
Kindle  never-dying  fires  ; — 

Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 

Lovely  cheeks  or  lips  or  eyes. 

Thomas  Caisw 
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SHE  WAS  A  PHANTOM  OF  DELIGHT. 

She  was  a  phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight ; 
A  lovely  apparition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament ; 
Her  eyesjas  stars  of  twilight  fair  ; 
Like  Twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair ; 
But  all  thin^  else  a^ut  her  djr«^wn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  dawn ; 
A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay, 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too  I 

Her  household  motions  lijg^ht  and  free^ 

And  steps  of  virgin  liberty ; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food  ; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles. 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles. 

And  how  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine  ; 
A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
Aj  traveler  between  life  and  death ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill ; 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  oi  angelic  light. 

William  Wordsworth. 


SHE  IS  NOT  FAIR. 

She  is  not  fair  to  outward  view, 

,  AS|  many  maidens  be : 
Her  loyeliness  I  never  knew 

I/ntil  she  smiled  on  me  ; 
O  then,  I  saw  her  eye  was  bright — 
A  well  of  love,  a  spring  of  light ! 

But  now  her  looks  are  coy  and  cold : 

To  mine  they  ne'er  reply ; 
And.  yejt  I  cease  not  to  behold 

The  love-light  in  hpr  ^ye. 
H^er  very  frowns  are  bette^  far 
Than  smiles  of  other  maidens  are. 

Habtlby  Colsjuogb. 


THE   LANDLADY'S  DAUGHTER. 

Three  student-comrades  crossed  over  the  Rhine ; 
Together  they  stopped  at  a  landlady's  sign. 

"  Landlady,  have  you  g^ood  ale  and  wine  ? 

And  where  is  that  pretty  young  daughter  of  thine  ?"* 

"  My  ale  and  wine  are  fresh  and  clear  \ 
My  daughter  lies  on  her  funeral  bier." 

And  when  they  passed  to  the  chamber  back. 
There  she  lay,  in  her  coffin  black  1 

The.  first  from  her  face  the  shroud-veil  took, 
And  gazed  upon  her — a  mournful  look. 

"  Ah !  wert  thou  but  living,  thou  lovely  maid, 
I  would  love  thee  from  this  time,"  he  said. 

The  second  covered  the  altered  face. 
And  turned  him,  weeping,  from  the  place : 

"  That  thou  should'st  lie  on  the  funeral  bier. 
Whom  I  loved  this  many  a  year ! " 

But  the  last  still  snatched  away  the  veil. 
And  kissed  her  on  the  mouth  so  pale : 

"  I  loved  thee  ever — still  I  love  thee. 
Thee  will  I  love  through  eternity  i "  . 

JoH^mt  LuDwiG  UuLAND.    (Geniuui.) 
Tianslation  of  C  G.  Lblamd  and  J.  W.  Palmbs. 


BEWARE  1 


I  KNOW  a  maiden  fair  lo  see : 

Take  care  1 
She  can  both  false  and  friendly  be : 

Beware  1    Beware  1 

Trust  her  not ; 
She  is  fooling  thee  ! 

she  has  two  eyes,  sp  soft  and  brown  : 
Take  care !  ,  _  .      ^ 

She  gives  a  side-glaQce  and  looks  down : 
Bewarp  !    Beware ! 
Trust  her  not ; 
She  is  fooling  thee  ! 

And  she  has  hair  of  a  golden  hue : 

Take  care  I 
Arid  what  she  says  it  is  hot  true: 

Beware !  Beware  ! 

Trust  her  not ; 
She  is  fooling  thee  I 
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BEWARE  !— CHANGES. 


She  has  a  bosom  as  white  as  snow  : 

Take  care ! 
She  knows  how  much  it  is  best  to  show : 

Beware  !    Beware  1 

Trust  her  not ; 
She  is  fooling  thee  ! 

She  gives  thee  a  garland  woven  fair : 

T^e  care  ! 
It  is  a  fool's-cap  for  thee  to  wear  : 
Beware !    Beware ! 
Trust  her  not ; 
She  is  fooling  thee ! 

Anonymous.    (Gennan.) 
Translation  of  Hsnry  Waosworth  Loncpbllow. 


THE  MAIDEN'S  CHOICE. 

Genteel  in  personage, 
ConJuct  and  equipage ; 
Noble  by  heritage, 

Generous  and  free ; 
Brave,  not  romantic ; 
Learned,  not  pedantic: 
Frolic,  not  frantic : 

This  must  he  be. 

Honor  maintaining. 
Meanness  disdaining, 
Still  entertaining, 

Engaging  and  new; 
Neat,  but  not  finical ; 
Sage,  but  not  cynical : 
Never  tyrannical. 

But  ever  true. 


Henry  Fielding. 


SONG. 

The  world  goes  up,  and  the  world  goes  down, 

And  ihe  sunshine  follows  the  rain  ; 
And  yesterday's  sneer  and  yesterday's  frown 

Can  never  come  over  again. 
Sweet  wife. 

No,  never  come  over  again. 

For  woman  is  warm  though  man  be  cold, 

And  the  night  will  hallow  the  day ; 
Till  the  heart  which  at  even  was  weary  and  old 
Can  rise  in  the  morning  gay. 
Sweet  wife. 
To  its  work  in  the  morning  gay. 

Charles  Kincslby. 


JOHN  ANDERSON  MY  JO. 

John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquent. 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven, 

Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent ; 
But  now  your  brow  is  held,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw ; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson  my  jo. 

John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegither ; 
And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 

We've  had  wi'  ane  anither : 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand-in-hand  we'll  go, 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson  my  jo. 


Robert  Burm* 


CHANGES. 


Whom  first  we  love,  you  know,  we  seldom  wed. 

Time  rules  us  all.     And  life,  indeed,  is  not 
The  thing  we  planned  it  out  ere  hope  was  dead. 

And  then,  we  women  cannot  choose  our  lot. 

Much  must  be  borne  which  it  is  hard  to  bear  ; 

Much  given  away  which  it  were  sweet  to  keep. 
God  help  us  all !  who  need,  indeed,  His  care. 

And  yet,  I  know  the  Shepherd  loves  His  sheep. 

My  little  boy  begpns  to  babble  now 
Upon  my  knee  his  earliest  infant  prayer. 

He  has  his  father's  eager  eyes,  I  know; 
And,  they  say,  too,  his  mother's  sunny  hair. 

But  when  he  sleeps  and  smiles  upon  my  knee. 
And  I  can  feel  his  light  breath  come  and  go, 

I  think  of  one  (Heaven  help  and  pity  me  !) 
Who  loved  me,  and  whom  I  loved,  long  ago ; 

Who  might  have  been  ...  ah,  what  I  dare  not  think  1 
We  all  are  changed.     God  judges  for  us  best. 

God  help  us  do  our  duty,  and  not  shrink. 
And  trust  in  Heaven  humbly  for  the  rest 

But  blame  us  women  not,  if  some  appear 
Too  cold  at  times  ;  and  some  too  gay  and  light. 

Some  griefs  gnaw  deep.    Some  woes  are  hard  to  bear. 
Who  knows  the  past  ?  and  who  can  judge  us  right  ? 

Ah,  were  we  judged  by  what  we  might  have  been, 
And  not  by  what  we  are — too  apt  to  fall ! 

My  little  child — he  sleeps  and  smiles  between 
These  thoughts  and  me.    In  heaven  we  shall  know  all ! 

Robert  Bulwer  Lyttoic. 
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SHE  WALKS  IN  BEAUTY. 

She  walks  in  beauty  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies  ; 

And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meets  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes ; 

Thus  mellowed  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less 
Had  half  impaired  the  nameless  grace 

Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress, 
Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face — 

Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling  place. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow, 

So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent. 
The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow, 

But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 

A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent. 

Lord  Byron. 

THE   LADY'S  YES. 

"Yes  ! "  I  answered  you  last  night : 

"  No  1 "  this  morning,  sir,  I  say. 
Colors  seen  by  candle-light 

Will  not  look  the  same  by  day. 

When  the  tabors  played  their  best. 
Lamps  above,  and  laughs  below. 

Love  me  sounded  like  a  jest,  • 
Fit  for  Yes,  or  fit  for  No  / 

Call  me  false  ;  or  call  me  free  ; 

Vow,  whatever  light  may  shine. 
No  man  on  thy  face  shall  see 

Any  grief  for  change  on  mine. 

Yet  the  sin  is  on  us  both  : 

Time  to  dance  is  not  to  woo ; 
Wooer  light  makes  fickle  troth, 

Scorn  of  me  recoils  on  you. 

Learn  to  win  a  lady's  faith 

Nobly  as  the  thing  is  high. 
Bravely  as  for  life  and  death. 

With  a  loyal  gravity.    , 

Lead  her  from  the  festive  boards ; 

Point  her  to  the  starry  skies  ; 
Guard  her  by  your  faithful  words, 

Pure  from  courtship's  flatteries. 

By  your  truth  she  shall  be  true. 

Ever  true,  as  wives  of  yore  ; 
And  her  Yes,  once  said  to  you, 

Shall  be  Yes  for  evermore. 

Blizabbth  Barrbtt  Browninc. 


BEDOUIN  SOVCG. 

From  the  desert  I  come  to  thee, 

On  a  stallion  shod  with  fire; 
And  the  winds  are  left  behind 

In  the  speed  of  my  desire. 
Under  thy  window  I  stand. 

And  the  midnight  hears  my  cry : 
I  love  thee,  I  love  but  thee. 

With  a  love  that  shall  not  die 

Till  the  sun  grows  cold, 

And  the  stars  are  old. 

And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment 
Book  unfold  1 

Look  from  thy  window,  and  see 

My  passion  and  my  pain; 
I  lie  on  the  sands  below. 

And  I  faint  in  thy  disdain. 
Let  the  night  winds  touch  thy  brow 

With  the  heat  of  my  burning  sigh. 
And  melt  thee  to  hear  the  vow 

Of  a  love  that  shall  not  die 

Till  the  sun  grows  cold. 

And  the  stars  are  old. 

And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment 
Book  unfold ! 


My  steps  are  nightly  driven. 
By  the  fever  in  my  breast, 
To  hear  from  thy  lattice  breathed 

The  word  that  shall  give  me  rest. 
Open  the  door  of  thy  heart. 

And  open  thy  chamber  doer, 
And  my  kisses  shall  teach  thy  lips 
The  love  that  shall  fade  no  more 
Till  the  sun  grows  cold. 
And  the  stars  are  old, 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment 
Book  unfold  ! 

Bayard  Tayuml 


JENNY  KISSED  ME. 

Jenny  kissed  me  when  we  met. 
Jumping  from  the  chair  she  sat  in. 

Time,  you  thief !  who  love  to  get 
Sweets  into  your  list,  put  that  in. 

Say  I'm  weary,  say  I'm  sad ; 
Say  that  health  and  wealth  have  missed  me ; 

Say  I'm  growinc^  old.  but  add — 

Jenny  kissed  me ! 

LuGH  Huin. 
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LOVE'S  PHILOSOPHY.— THE  BROOK^IDE. 


LOVE'S  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  fountains  mingle  with  the  river. 

And  the  rivers  with  the  ocean  ; 
The  winds  of  heaven  mix  forever 

With  a  sweet  emotion  ; 
Nothing  in  the  world  is  single ; 

All  things  by  a  law  divine 
In  one  another's  being  mingle : 

Why  not  I  with  thine  ? 

See  the  mountains  kiss  liigh  heaven. 
And  the  waves  clasp  one  another ; 

No  sister  flower  would  be  forgiven 
If  it  disdained  its  brother. 

And  the  sunlight  clasps  the  earth, 
And  the  moonbeams  kiss  the  sea : 

What  are  all  these  kissings  worth, 

If  thou  kiss  not  me  ? 

Pkrcy  Bysshb  Skbixsy. 


TOO  LATE. 

Could  ye  cotne  back  to  me,  Douglas,  Douglas, 

In  the  old  likeness  that  I  knew, 
I  would  be  so  faithful,  so  Idving,  Douglas  : 

Douglas,  Douglas,  terider  and  true  ! 

Never  a  scornful  word  should  grieve  ye : 
rd  smile  on  ye  sweet  as  the  angels  do — 

Sweet  as  your  smile  on  me  shone  ever, 
Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  dnd  true  ! 

0  !  to  call  back  the  days  that  are  not ! 

My  eyes  were  blinded,  your  words  were  few. 
Do  you  know  the  truth  now,  up  in  Heaven, 
Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true  ? 

1  never  was  worthy  of  you,  Douglas, 
Not  half  worthy  the  like  6f  you  ! 

Now  all  men  beside  seem  to  hie  like  shadows ; 
I  love  YOU,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

Stretch  out  your  hand  to  me,  Douglas,  Douglas ; 

Drop  forgiveness  from  Heaven  like  dew. 
As  I  lay  my  heart  on  your  dead  heart,  Douglas : 

Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

Dinah  Maria  Muloch. 


WE  HAVE   BEEN  FRIENDS  TOGETHER. 

We  have  been  friends  together. 

In  sunshine  and  in  shade, 
Since  first  beneath  the  chestnut  trees 

In  infancy  we  played  ; 
But  coldness  dwells  within  thy  heart, 

A  cloud  is  on  thy  brow. 
We  have  been  friends  together : 

Shall  a  light  word  part  us  now  ? 


We  have  been  gay  together : 

We  have  laughed  at  little  jests ; 
For  the  fount  of  hope  was  gushing. 

Warm  and  joyous,  in  our  breasts ; 
But  laughter  now  hath  fled  thy  lip, 

And  sullen  glooms  thy  brow. 
We  have  been  gay  together  : 

Shall  a  light  wor(i  part  us  now  ? 

We  have  been  sad  together ; 

We  have  wept,  with  bitter  tears. 
O'er  the  grass-grown  graves  where  slumbered 

The  hopes  of  early  years ; 
The  voices  which  are  silent  there 

Would  bid  thee  clear  thy  brow. 
We  have  been  sad  together : 

O  !  what  shall  part  us  now  ? 

CaROUNK  fetlZAtitTH  NoKTOKi 


THE  ^ROOK-SIDE. 

I  WANDERED  by  the  brook-side, 

I  wandered  by  the  mill ; 
I  could  not  hear  the  brook  flow. 

The  noisy  wheel  was  still  ; 
There  was  no  burr  of  grasshopper. 

No  chirp  of  any  bira  , 
But  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 

I  sat  beneath  the  elm-tree ; 

I  watched  the  long,  long  shade, 
And,  as  it  grew  still  longer, 

I  did  not  leel  afraid  ; 
For  I  listened  for  a  footfall,  ^ 

I  listened  for  a  word  ; 
But  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 

He  came  not— no,  he  came  not  j 

The  night  came  on  alone : 
The  little  stars  sat,  pne  by  one, 

Each  on  his  golden  throne  ; 
The  evening  wind  passed  by  my  cheekt 

The  leaves  above  were  stirred ; 
But  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 

Fast  silent  tears  were  flowing, 

When  something  stood  behind  ; 
A  hand  was  on  my  shoulder, 

I  knew  its  touch  was  kind  : 
It  drew  me  nearer— nearer. 

We  did  not  speak  one  word  ; 
For  the  beating  of  our  own  hearts 

Was  all  the  sound  we  heard. 

Richaro  Moncictom 
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AB  FOND  KISS. 

Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever  ! 
Ae  fareweel,  and  theri  forever ! 
Deep  in  heart- wrung  tears  Tfl  pledge  thee. 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee. 
Who  shall  say  that  Fortune  grieves  him, 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him  ? 
Me — nae  cheerful  twinkle  lights  me ; 
Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 

ni  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fancy, 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy  ; 
But  to  see  her  was  to  loVe  her. 
Love  but  her  and  love  forever. 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly, 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly, 
Never  met — or  iiever  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 

Fare  thee  weel,  thou  first  and  fairest ! 
Fare  thee  Weel,  thou  best  and  dearest ! 
Thine  be  ilka  Joy  and  treasure. 
Peace,  Enjoyment,  Love,  and  Pleasure! 
Ae  fond  kiss,  and  theri  we  sever  I 
Ae  fareweel,  alas  !  forever ! 
Deep  In  heart-wrung  tears  Til  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  HI  wage  thee. 

RoBBrr  BuKNS. 

"FORGET  THEE?" 

"  Forget  thee  ? "    If  to  dream  by  night; 

And  muse  on  thee  by  day, 
If  all  the  worship  deep  and  wild 

A  poet's  heart  can  pay. 
If  prayers  in  abserice  breathed  for  thee 

To  Heaven's  protecting  power, 
If  winded  thoughts  that  flit  to  thee.— 

A  thousand  in  an  hour. 
If  busy  Fancy  blending  thee 

With  all  tny  future  lot,— 
If  this  thoti  call'st "  forgetting,'' 

Thou,  iiideed,  shalt  be  forgot ! 

"  Forget  thee  ?  "    Bid  the  forest-birds 

Forget  their  sweetest  tune  ; 
"  Forget  thee  ?  "    Bid  the  sea  forget 

To  swell  beneath  the  moon  ; 
Bid  the  thirsty  flowers  forget  to  drink 

The  eve's  refreshing  dew ; 
Thyself  forget  thine  own  "  dear  land," 

And  its  **  mountains  wild  and  blue." 
Forget  each  old  familiar  face, 

Each  long  remembered  spot, — 
When  these  things  are  forgot  by  thee. 

Then  thou  shalt  be  forgot  \ 


Keep,  if  thou  wilt,  thy  maiden  peace. 

Still  calm  aiid  fancy  free, 
For  God  forbid  thy  gladsome  heart 

Should  grow  less  glad  for  me ; 
Yet  while  that  heart  is  still  unwon, 

Oh !  bid  nbt  ttiine  to  foVe, 
But  let  it  nurse  it§  humble  faith, 

Arid  unconiJ)laining  love ; — 
If  these  preserved  fdr  patient  years; 

At  last  avail  me  not, 

Forget  me  then  ; — but  ne'er  believe 

That  thou  canst  be  forgot  1 

John  Moultrib. 


GOOD-NIGHT. 


Good-night  to  thee,  lady !— though  many 

Have  joined  in  the  dance  to-night. 
Thy  form  was  the  fairest  of  any. 

Where  all  was  seducing  and  bright ; 
Thy  smile  was  the  softest  an4  dearest. 

Thy  form  the  most  sylph-like  of  all. 
And  thy  voice  the  most  gladsome  and  clearest 

That  e'er  held  a  partner  in  thrall. 

Good-night  to  thee,  lady  ! — 'tis  over — 

The  waltz — the  quadrille,  and  the  ^on^ — 
The  whispered  farfeN^ell  of  the  lover. 

The  heartless  adieu  of  the  throng ; 
The  heart  that  was  throbbing  with  pleasure, 

The  eyelid  that  longed  for  repose — 
The  beaux  that  were  dreaming  of  treasure. 

The  girls  that  were  dreaming  of  beaux. 

Tis  over— the  lights  are  all  dying. 

The  coaches  all  driving  dway ; 
And  many  a  fair  one  is  s^hing. 

And  many  a  false  one  is  gay  ; 
And  beauty  counts  over  her  numbers 

Of  conquests,  as  homeward  she  drives — 
And  some  are  gone  home  to  their  slumbers. 

And  some  are  gone  home  to  their  wives. 

And  I,  while  my  cab  in  the  shower 

Is  waiting,  the  last  at  the  dodr. 
And  looking  dll  round  for  the  flower 

That  fell  from  your  wreath  on  the  flooh 
I'll  keep  it — if  but  to  remind  me. 

Though  withered  and  faded  its  hue — 
Wherever  next  season  may  find  me — 

Of  England — of  Almack's — and  you  ! 

There  are  tones  that  will  hatint  us,  though  lonely 

Our  path  be  o'er  mountain  or  sea  ; 
There  are  looks  that  will  part  from  us  only 

When  memory  ceases  to  be  ; 
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GOOD  NIGHT. — ^EVELYN  HOPE. 


There  are  hopes  which  our  burden  can  lighten, 
Though  toilsome  and  steep  be  the  way  ; 

And  dreams  that,  like  moonlight,  can  brighten. 
With  a  light  that  is  clearer  than  day. 

There  are  names  that  we  cherish,  though  nameless 

For  aye  on  the  lip  they  may  be  ; 
There  are  hearts  that,  though  fettered,  are  tameless. 

And  thoughts  unexpressed,  but  still  free  ! 
And  some  are  too  grave  for  a  rover. 

And  some  for  a  husband  too  light 
— ^The  ball  and  my  dream  are  all  over — 

Good-night  to  thee,  lady  !  good-night  I 

WiNTHROP  MaCKWORTH  PrABD. 


MY  VALENTINE. 

Her  eyes,  that  dance  with  roguish  glee. 
Can  sparkle  like  the  stars  at  night ; 

When  she  bestows  a  smile  on  me 
It  thrills  me  with  a  strange  delight ; 

She  knows  I  worship  at  her  shrine. 

This  little  lady-love  of  mine  ! 

Her  face  is  creamy  white  and  fair, 
While  roses  blush  on  either  cheek ; 

There's  music  in  the  world  whene'er 
This  little  beauty  deigns  to  speak ; 

For  oh  !  I  deem  her  half  divine. 

This  little  lady-love  of  mine  ! 

She  has  a  slender  little  waist, 

And  lips  like  cherries,  rosy  red  ; 
The  time  I  kissed  her— just  to  taste, 

Their  flavor  almost  turned  my  head  : 
She's  just  as  sweet  as  new  made  wine, 
This  little  lady-love  of  mine  ! 

Though  other  beauties  I  have  met 

Full  worthy  of  a  poet's  song, 
I  never  chanced  to  meet  one  yet 

To  whom  so  many  charms  belong ; 
She  cultivates  the  Muses  nine, 
This  little  lady-love  of  mine  ! 

Her  merry  laugh  and  winning  way. 
The  tender  strains  of  song  she  sings. 

The  love-light  in  her  eyes  all  day. 

Have  made  me  dream  of  wedding-rings  ; 

And  she  shall  be  my  valentine, 

This  little  lady-love  of  mine  ! 

I  prize  her  more  than  life  or  gold, 
And  love  her  more  than  I  can  tell ; 

While  wooing  her  I  have  enrolled 
Myself  as  watchful  sentinel ;  ' 

And  she  shall  be  my  valentine. 

This  little  lady-love  of  mine ! 

Alabst  Elusv  Bsac 


EVELYN  HOPE. 

Beautiful  Evelyn  Hope  is  dead — 

Sit  and  watch  by  her  side  an  hour. 
That  is  her  book-shelf,  this  her  bed  ; 

She  plucked  that  piece  of  geranium  flower, 
Beginning  to  die,  too,  in  the  glass. 

Little  has  yet  been  changed,  I  think — 
The  shutters  are  shut,  no  light  may  pass, 

Save  two  long  rays  through  the  hinge's  chink. 

Sucteen  years  old  when  she  died ! 

.  Perhaps  she  had  scarcely  heard  my  name — 
It  was  not  her  time  to  love  ;  beside, 

Her  life  had  many  a  hope  and  aim, 
Duties  enough  and  little  cares, 

And  now  was  quiet,  now  astir — 
Till  God's  hand  beckoned  unawares. 

And  the  sweet  white  brow  is  all  of  her. 

Is  it  too  late,  then,  Evelyn  Hope  ? 

What,  your  soul  was  pure  and  true. 
The  good  stars  met  in  your  horoscope, 

Made  you  of  spirit,  fire  and  dew — 
And  just  because  I  was  thrice  as  old. 

And  our  paths  in  the  world  diverged  so  wide. 
Each  was  naught  to  each,  must  I  be  told  ? 

We  were  fellow- mortals,  naught  beside  ? 

No,  indeed,  for  God  above 

Is  great  to  grant,  as  mighty  to  make. 
And  creates  the  love  to  reward  the  love, — 

I  claim  you  still,  for  my  own  love's  sake  ! 
Delayed  it  may  be  for  more  lives  yet. 

Through  worlds  I  shall  traverse  not  a  few — 
Much  is  to  learn  and  much  to  forget 

Ere  the  time  be  come  for  taking  you. 

But  the  time  will  come — at  last  it  will, 

When,  Evelyn  Hope,  what  meant,  I  shall  say. 
In  the  lower  earth,  in  the  years  long  still. 

That  body  and  soul  so  pure  and  gay  : — 
Why  your  hair  was  amber,  I  shall  divine. 

And  your  mouth  of  your  own  geranium's  red— 
And  what  you  would  do  with  me,  in  fine. 

In  the  new  life  come  in  the  old  one's  stead. 

I  have  lived,  I  shall  say,  so  much  since  then. 

Given  up  myself  so  many  times, 
Gained  me  the  gains  of  various  men,     " 

Ransacked  the  ages,  spoiled  the  climes  ; — 
Yet  one  thing,  one,  in  my  soul's  full  scope. 

Either  I  missed  or  itself  missed  mfc — 
And  I  want  to  find  you,  Evelyn  Hope  ! 

What  u  the  iitue  ?  let  ut  Me  1 
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I  loved  you,  Evelyn,  all  the  while  ; 

My  heart  seemed  full  as  it  could  hold — 
There  was  place  and  to  spare  for  the  frank  young  smile, 

And  the  red  young  mouth,  and  the  hair's  young  gold. 
So,  hush, — I  will  give  you  this  leaf  to  keep, — 

See,  I  shut  it  inside  the  sweet,  cold  hand. 
There,  that  is  our  secret !  go  to  sleep ; 

You  will  wake,  and  remember,  and  understand. 

ROBBKT  BrOWNDTG. 


SOMEBODY'S  DARLING. 

Into  a  ward  of  the  whitewashed  walls. 

Where  the  dead  and  dying  lay. 
Wounded  by  bayonets,  shells,  and  balls. 

Somebody's  Darling  was  borne  one  day — 
Somebody's  Darling,  so  young  and  so  brave. 

Wearing  yet  on  his  pale,  sweet  face. 
Soon  to  be  hid  by  the  dust  of  the  grave. 

The  lingering  light  of  his  boyhood's  grace. 

Matted  and  damp  are  .the  curls  of  gold, 

Kissing  the  snow  of  that  fair  young  brow  ; 
Pale  are  the  lips  of  delicate  mould — 

Somebody's  darling  is  dying  now. 
Back  from  his  beautiful  blue-veined  brow 

Brush  all  the  wandering  waves  of  gold. 
Cross  his  hands  on  his  bosom  now. 

Somebody's  Darling  is  still  and  cold. 

Kiss  him  once  for  somebody's  sake. 

Murmur  a  prayer  soft  and  low  ; 
One  bright  curl  from  its  fair  mates  take, 

They  were  somebody's  pride,  you  know  : 
Somebody's  hand  had  rested  there, — 

Was  it  a  mother's  soft  and  white  ? 
And  have  the  lips  of  a  sister  fair 

Been  baptized  in  those  waves  of  light  ? 

God  knows  best  ;  he  has  somebody's  love  ; 

Somebody's  heart  enshrined  him  there  ; 
Somebody  wafted  his  name  above 

Night  and  morn  on  the  wings  of  prayer. 
Somebody  wept  when  he  marched  away, 

Looking  so  handsome,  brave,  and  grand  ; 
Somebody's  kiss  on  his  forehead  lay, 

Somebody  clung  to  his  parting  hand. 

Somebody's  waiting  and  watching  for  him— 

Yearning  to  hold  him  again  to  the  heart ; 
A.nd  there  he  lies  with  his  blue  eyes  dim, 

And  the  smiling  childlike  lips  apart. 
Tenderly  bury  the  fair  young  dead, 

Pausing  to  drop  on  his  grave  a  tear; 
Carve  on  the  wooden  slab  at  his  head, — 

"Somebody's  Darling  slumbers  here." 

Mamb  R.  Lagostb. 


IN   SCHOOL-DAYS. 

Still  sits  the  school-house  by  the  road, 

A  ragged  beggar  sunning  ; 
Around  it  still  the  sumachs  grow. 

And  blackberry- vines  are  running. 

Within,  the  master's  desk  is  seen. 

Deep  scarred  by  raps  official  ; 
The  warping  floor,  the  battered  seat^ 

The  jack-knife's  carved  initial ; 

The  charcoal  frescoes  on  its  wall ; 

Its  door's  worn  sill,  betraying 
The  feet  that,  creeping  slow  to  school. 

Went  storming  out  to  playing ! 

Long  years  ago  a  winter  sun 

Shone  over  it  at  setting ; 
Lit  up  its  western  window-panes. 

And  low  eves'  icy  fretting. 

It  touched  the  tangled  golden  curls. 

And  brown  eyes  full  of  grieving. 
Of  one  who  still  her  steps  delayed 

When  all  the  school  were  leaving. 

For  near  her  stood  the  little  boy 

Her  childish  favor  singled ; 
His  cap  pulled  low  upon  a  face 

Where  pride  and  shame  were  mingled. 

Pushing  with  restless  feet  the  snow 

To  right  and  left,  he  lingered  ; — 
As  restlessly  her  tiny  hands 

The  blue-checked  apron  fingered. 

He  saw  her  lift  her  eyes  ;  he  felt 

The  soft  hand's  light  caressing, 
And  heard  the  tremble  of  her  voice. 

As  if  a  fault  confessing. 

•'  I'm  sorry  that  I  spelt  the  word  : 

I  hate  to  go  above  you. 
Because," — the  brown  eyes  lower  fell, — 

"  Because,  you  see,  I  love  you  I " 

Still  memory  to  a  gray-haired  man 

That  sweet  child-face  is  showing. 
Dear  girl !  the  grasses  on  her  grave 

Have  forty  years  been  growing ! 

He  lives  to  learn,  in  life's  hard  school, 

How  few  who  pass  above  him 
Lament  their  triumph  and  his  loss, 

Like  her, — because  they  love  him. 

John  G.  WifrmB& 
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FARE  THEE  WELL — tAl^t  CLAHA  VERE  DE  VERB. 


FARE  T^fefe  WeLl. 

Fare  thee  well  I  and  if  forevei-, 

Still  forever,  tiare  lAee  welU 
Even  though  unforjgivinjg^,  never 

'Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebel. 
Would  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee 

Where  thy  head  so  oft  has  lain. 
While  that  placid  sleep  came  o'er  thee 

Which  thou  ne'er  canst  know  again : 
Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over, 

Every  inmost  thought  could  show  I 
Then  thou  wouldst  at  last  discover 

Twas  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 
Though  the  world  for  this  commend  thee, — 

Though  it  smile  upon  the  blow. 
Even  its  praises  must  offend  thee, 

Founded  on  another's  woe. 
Though  my  many  faults  defaced  me. 

Could  no  other  arm  be  found 
Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  me. 

To  inflict  a  cureless  wotmd? 
Yet,  oh  yet,  thyself  deceive  not ; 

Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay, 
But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not 

Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away : 
Still  thine  own  its  life  i-etaineth  ; 

Still  must  mine,  though  bleeding,  beat ; 
And  the  undying  thought  which  paineth. 

Is — that  we  no  more  may  meet 
These  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 

Than  the  wail  above  the  dead  ; 
Both  shall  live,  tut  every  morrow 

Wake  us  from  a  widowed  bed. 
And  when  thou  wouldst  solace  gather, 

JVhen  our  child's  first  accents  flow. 
Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  say  "  Father ! " 

Though  his  care  she  must  forego  ? 
When  her  little  hands  shall  press  thee. 

When  her  lip  to  thine  is  pressed. 
Think  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  bless  thee. 

Think  of  him  thy  love  had  blessed ! 
Should  her  lineaments  resemble 

Those  thou  never  more  mayst  see. 
Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 

With  a  pulse  yet  true  to  me. 
All  my  faults  perchance  thou  knowest. 

All  my  madness  none  can  know ; 
All  my  hopes,  where'er  thou  goest. 

Whither,— yet  with  theg  they  go. 
Every  feeling  hath  been  shaken  ; 

Pride,  which  not  a  world  could  bow, 
Bows  to  thee, — by  thee  forsaken. 

Even  my  soul  forsakes  me  now ; 


But  'tis  done,— all  words  aire  idle, — 

Words  from  me  are  vainer  still; 
But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 

Force  their  way  vrithout  the  will. 
Fare  thee  well  I  thus  disunited, 

Tom  from  every  nearer  tie, 
Seared  in  heart,  and  love;  and  blighted,— 

More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die. 

Lord  Byxoh. 


LADY  CLARA  VEftfe  t)E  VERE. 

Lady  Gara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Of  me  you  shall  not  win  renown : 
You  thought  to  break  a  country  heart 

For  pastime,  ere  you  went  to  town. 
At  me  you  smiled,  but  unbeguilea 

I  saw  the  snare,  and  I  retired  : 
The  daughter  of  a  hundred  Earls, 

You  are  not  one  to  be  desired. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

I  know  you  proud  to  bear  your  name. 
Your  pride  is  yet  no  mate  for  mine, 

Too  proud  to  care  from  whence  1  came. 
Nor  would  I  break  for  your  sweet  sake 

A  heart  that  dotes  on  truer  charms. 
A  simple  maiden  in  her  flower 

Is  worth  a  hundred  coats-of-arms. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Some  meeker  pupil  you  must  find. 
For  were  you  queen  of  all  that  is, 

I  could  not  stoop  to  such  a  mino. 
You  sought  to  prove  how  I  could  love. 

And  my  disdain  is  my  reply. 
The  lion  on  your  old  stone  gates 

Is  not  more  cold  to  you  than  I. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

You  put  strange  memories  in  my  head. 
Not  thrice  your  branching  limes  have  blown 

Since  I  beheld  young  Laurence  dead. 
Oh  your  sweet  eyes,  your  low  replies : 

A  great  enchantress  you  may  be ; 
But  there  was  that  across  his  throat 

Which  you  had  hardly  cared  to  see. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

When  thus  he  met  his  mother's  view. 
She  had  the  passions  of  her  kind. 

She  spake  some  certain  truths  of  you. 
Indeed  I  heard  one  bitter  word 

That  scarce  is  fit  for  you  to  hear  ; 
Her  manners  had  not  that  repose 

Which  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vera. 
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Lady  Qara^  Vere  de  Vere, 

There  stands  a  specter  in  your  hall : 
The  guilt  of  blood  is  at  your  door  : 

You  changed  a  wholesome  neart  to  gall. 
You  held  your  course  without  remorse, 

To  make  him  trust  his  modest  worth, 
And,  last,  you  fixed  a  vacant  stare, 

And  slew  him  with  your  noble  birth. 

Trust  me,  Gara  Vere  de  Vere, 

From  yon  blue  heavens  above  us  bent. 
The  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife 

Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent 
Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 

Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  bloocL 

I  know  you,  Qata  Vere  de  Vei-e  ; 

You  pine  among  your  halls  and  towers : 
The  langruid  light  of  your  proUd  eyes 

Is  wearied  of  the  rolling  hours. 
In  glowing  health,  with  boundless  wealth. 

But  sickening  of  a  vagub  disease, 
You  know  so  ill  to  dedl  >Vith  tiine, 

You  needs  itiust  play  such  pranks  as  these. 

Qara,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

If  Tinie  bfe  heavy  bn  ydut-  hahds. 
Are  there  ho  beggard  dt  your  gdte. 

Nor  any  poor  about  your  lands  ? 
Oh  !  teach  the  6rphan-boy  to  read; 

Or  teach  the  ort)han-girl  to  sfew. 
Pray  heaven  fbr  a  huttian  heart, 

And  let  the  fdolish  yeoitian  gd. 


Alfked  Tbnnybom. 


AUF  WIEDERSEHEN. 
SUMMfck. 
The  little  gate  was  reach'd  at  last. 
Half  hid  in  lilacs  down  the  lane ; 
She  push'd  it  wide,  and,  as  she  past, 
A  wistful  look  she  backward  cast 
And  said,  Au/  Wiedetsehen!*' 

With  hand  on  latch,  a  vision  white 

Lingered  reluctant,  and  again. 
Half  doubting  if  she  did  arignt. 
Soft  as  the  dews  that  fell  that  night. 
She  said,  "  Auf  Wiedersehen  /" 

The  lamp's  clear  gleam  flits  up  the  stair ; 

I  linger  in  delicious  pain  ; 
Ah,  in  that  chamber,  whose  rich  air 
To  breathe  in  thought  I  scarcely  dare, 

Thinks  she,  "  Auf  Witdersthtn  /" 


Tis  thirteen  yeat« :  ottfce  more  I  press 
The  turf  that  silences  the  lane ; 

I  hear  the  rustle  of  her  dress, 

I  smell  the  lilacs,  and — ah  yes, 
I  hear,  "  Auf  Wiedersehen  !  " 

Sweet  t)iece  of  baShftil  inaideh  att ! 

The  English  Words  hdd  ^eUlM  too  fain ! 
But  these — ^they  dtew  us  heart  to  heart. 
Yet  held  us  tenderly  aplirt; 
She  said,  "  Auf  Wiedersehen  /" 

Jambs  Rosssu.  Lowbu. 
Ui 

THE  LdVfe-kkbT. 

Tying  her  bonnet  tmdcr  her  chin. 
She  tied  her  raven  ringlets  in ; 
But  not  alone  in  its  silken  snare 
Did  she  catch  her  lovely  floating  hair^ 
For,  tying  her  bonnet  under  her  chin. 
She  tied  a  young  man's  heait  within. 

They  were  strolling  together  up  the  hill, 

Where  the  wind  comes  blowing  merry  and  chill; 

And  it  blew  the  curls  a  frolicsome  race 

All  over  the  happy  peach-color'd  face, 

Till,  scolding  and  laughing,  she  tied  them  in. 

Under  her  beautiful  dimpled  chin. 

And  it  blew  a  color,  bright  as  the  bloom 
Of  the  pinkest  fuchsia's  tossing  plume. 
All  over  the  cheeks  of  the  prettiest  g;irl 
That  ever  imprison'd  a  romping  curl. 
Or,  in  tying  her  bonnet  under  her  chin. 
Tied  a  young  man's  heart  within. 

Steeper  and  steeper  grew  the  Hill — 
Madder,  merrier,  chilliei*  still 
The  western  wind  blew  down  and  play'd 
The  wildest  tricks  with  the  little  tnald, 
As,  tying  her  bonnet  under  tier  chiil. 
She  tied  a  young  man's  heai-t  within. 

O  western  wind,  do  you  think  it  was  fair 

To  play  such  tricks  with  her  floating  Hair  ? 

To  gladly,  gleefully  do  your  best 

To  blow  her  against  the  young  man's  breast  ? 

Where  he  as  gladly  folded  her  in  ; 

He  kiss'd  her  mouth  and  dimpled  chin. 

Oh,  Ellery  Vane,  you  little  thought. 
An  hour  ago,  when  you  besought 
This  country  lass  to  walk  with  you. 
After  the  sun  had  dried  the  dew. 
What  perilous  danger  you'd  be  in. 
As  she  tied  her  bonnet  under  her  chin, 

NOHA 
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A  MATCH. 

If  lore  were  what  the  rose  is. 

And  I  were  like  the  leaf. 
Our  lives  would  grow  together, 
In  sad  or  singing  weather, 
Blown  6elds  or  flowerful  closes, 

Green  pleasure  of  gray  grief; 
If  love  were  what  the  rose  is, 

And  I  were  like  the  lead 

If  I  was  what  the  words  are. 

And  love  were  like  the  tune, 
With  double  sound  and  single. 
Delight  our  lips  would  mingle, 
With  kisses  glad  as  birds  are 

That  get  sweet  rain  at  noon  ; 
If  I  were  what  the  words  are, 

And  love  were  like  the  tune. 

If  you  were  life,  my  darling, 
And  I,  your  love,  were  death. 

We'd  shine  and  snow  together, 

Ere  March  made  sweet  the  weather 

With  daffodil  and  starling 
And  hours  of  fruitful  breath  ; 

If  you  were  life,  my  darling, 
And  I,  your  love,  were  death. 

If  you  were  thrall  to  sorrow, 

And  I  were  page  to  joy, 
We'd  play  for  lives  and  seasons. 
With  loving  looks  and  treasons. 
And  tears  of  night  and  morrow. 

And  laughs  of  maid  and  boy ; 
If  you  were  thrall  to  sorrow. 

And  I  were  page  to  joy. 

If  you  were  April's  lady, 

And  I  were  lord  in  May, 
We'd  throw  with  leaves  for  hours, 
And  draw  for  days  with  flowers, 
Till  day  like  night  were  shady. 

And  night  were  bright  like  day ; 
If  you  were  April's  lady. 

And  I  were  lord  in  May. 

If  you  were  queen  of  pleasure. 

And  I  were  king  of  pain, 
We'd  hunt  down  love  together, 
Pluck  out  his  flying- feather, 
And  teach  his  feet  a  measure, 

And  find  his  mouth  a  rein  ; 
If  you  were  queen  of  pleasure, 

And  I  were  king  of  pain. 

AlOBKNON  ChAJKLM  SWDfBUWfB. 


PLIGHTED. 

Mine  to  the  core  of  the  heart,  my  beauty ! 
Mine,  all  mine,  and  for  love,  not  duty  : 
Love  given  willingly,  full  and  free. 
Love  for  love's  sake — as  mine  to  thee. 

Duty's  a  slave  that  keeps  the  keys, 
But  love,  the  master,  goes  in  and  out 
Of  his  goodly  chambers  with  song  and  shout. 

Just  as  he  please— just  as  he  please. 

Mine,  from  the  dear  head's  crown,  brown-golden, 
To  the  silken  foot  that  's  scarce  beholden ; 
*  Give  a  few  friends  hand  or  smile. 
Like  a  generous  lady,  now  and  awhile. 

But  the  sanctuary  heart,  that  none  dare  win. 
Keep  holiest  of  holiest  evermore ; 
The  crowd  in  the  aisles  may  watch  the  door. 

The  high-priest  only  enters  in. 

Mine,  my  own,  without  doubts  or  terrors. 
With  all  thy  goodnesses,  all  thy  errors. 
Unto  me  and  to  me  alone  revealed, 
**  A  spring  shut  up,  a  fountain  sealed." 

Many  may  praise  thee — praise  mine  as  thine. 
Many  may  love  thee — I  H  love  them  too  : 
But  thy  heart  of  hearts,  pure,  faithful,  and  true. 

Must  be  mine,  mine  wholly,  and  only  mine. 

Mine  !— God,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  given 
Something  all  mine  on  this  side  of  heaven ; 
Something  as  much  myself  to  be 
As  this  my  soul  which  I  lift  to  thee : 

Flesh  of  my  flesh,  bone  of  my  bone, 
Life  of  my  life,  whom  thou  dost  make 
Two  to  the  world  for  the  world's  work's  sake— 

But  each  unto  each,  as  in  thy  sight,  one. 

Dinah  Mulock  Cmaou 


A  HEALTH. 


I  FILL  this  cup  to  one  made  up 

Of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  paragon ; 
To  whom  the  better  elements 

And  kindly  stars  have  given 
A  form  so  fair,  that,  like  the  air, 

*Tis  less  of  earth  than  heaven. 

Her  very  tone  is  music's  own, 

Like  those  of  morning  birds,       ' 
And  something  more  than  melody 

Dwells  ever  in  her  words  ; 
The  coinage  of  her  heart  are  they. 

And  from  her  lips  each  flows 
As  one  may  see  the  burdened  bee 

Forth  issue  from  the  rose. 
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Affections  are  as  thoughts  to  her, 

The  measures  of  her  hours  ; 
Her  feelings  have  the  fragrancy, 
•    The  freshness  of  young  flowers  ; 
And  lovely  passions,  changing  oft. 

So  fill  her,  she  appears 
The  image  of  themselves  by  turns, — 

The  idol  of  past  years  ! 

Of  her  bright  face  one  glance  will  trace 

A  picture  on  the  brain, 
And  of  her  voice  in  echoing  hearts 

A  sound  must  long  remain  ; 
But  memory,  such  as  mine  of  her, 

So  very  much  endears, 
When  death  is  nigh,  my  latest  sigh 

Will  not  be  life's,  but  hers. 

I  fill  this  cup  to  one  made  up 

Of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  paragon, — 
Her  health  !  and  would  on  earth  there  stood 

Some  more  of  such  a  frame. 
That  life  might  be  all  poetry. 

And  weariness  a  name. 

Edward  Coatbs  Pinckmst 


EXILE  OF  ERIN. 

There  came  to  the  beach  a  poor  Exile  of  Erin, 

The  dew  on  his  thin  robe  was  heavy  and  chill ; 
For  his  country  he  sighed  when  at  twilight  repairing 

To  wander  alone  by  the  wind-beaten  hill. 

But  the  day-star  attracted  his  eye's  sad  devotion. 

For  it  rose  o'er  his  own  native  isle  of  the  ocean. 

Where  once,  in  the  fire  of  his  youthful  emotion. 

He  sang  the  bold  anthen  of  Erin  go  bragh  ! 

"Sad  is  my  fate  !"  said  the  heart-broken  stranger  ; 

"  The  wild  deer  and  wolf  to  a  covert  can  flee ; 
But  I  have  no  refuge  from  famine  and  danger, 

A  home  and  a  country  remain  not  to  me. 
Never  again  in  the  green  sunny  bowers 
Where  my  forefathers  lived  shall  I  spend  the  sweet  hours, 
Or  cover  my  heart  with  the  wild  woven  flowers. 

And  strike  to  the  numbers  of  Erin  go  bragh ! 

"  Erin  my  country  !  though  sad  and  forsaken. 
In  dreams  I  revisit  thy  sea-beaten  shore  ; 

But  alas  !  in  a  fair  foreign  land  I  awaken. 
And  sigh  for  the  friends  who  can  meet  me  no  more. 

O  cruel  Fate  !  wilt  thou  never  replace  me 

In  a  mansion  of  peace,  where  no  perils  can  chase  me  ? 

Never  again  shkll  my  brothers  embrace  me  ? 
They  died  to  defend  me,  or  live  to  deplore  i 


"  Where  is  my  cabin-door,  fast  by  the  wild-wood  ? 

Sisters  and  sire,  did  ye  weep  for  its  fall  ? 
Where  is  the  mother  that  looked  on  my  childhood  ? 

And  where  is  the  bosom  friend,  dearer  than  all  ? 
Oh,  my  sad  heart !  long  abandoned  by  pleasure, 
Why  did  it  dote  on  a  fast-fading  treasure  ? 
Tears  like  the  rain-drop  may  fall  without  measure. 

But  rapture  and  beauty  they  cannot  recall. 

"  Yet,  all  its  sad  recollection  suppressing. 
One  dying  wish  my  lone  bosom  can  draw : 

Erin  !  an  exile  bequeaths  thee  his  blessing  ! 
Land  of  my  forefathers — Erin  go  bragh  ! 

Buried  and  cold,  when  my  heart  stills  her  motion. 

Green  be  thy  fields,  sweetest  isle  of  the  ocean ! 

And  thy  harp-striking  bards  sing  aloud  with  devotion, 
Erin  mavoumeen — Erin  go  bragh  ! " 

Thomas  CAMrBsix. 


BATTLE-HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord : 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of 

wrath  are  stored ! 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightnings  of  his  terrible  swift 

sword : 
His  truth  is  marching  on. 

I  have  seen  him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a  hundred  circling 

camps ; 
They  have  builded  him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews  and 

damps  ; 
I  can  read  his  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flaring 

lamps : 
His  day  in  marching  on. 

I  h^ve  read  a  fiery  gospel,  writ  in  burnished  rows  of  steel, 
•*  As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you  my  grace 

shall  deal ; 
Let  the  Hero,  born  of  woman,  crush  the  serpent  with  his 

heel. 
Since  God  is  marching  on." 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call 
retreat ; 

He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  his  judgment- 
seat  ; 

O,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  him  !  be  jubilant,  my 
feet! 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea. 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me ; 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men 
free, 
While  God  is  marching  on. 

JtruA  Ward  How^ 
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ELEGY  WRITTEN  I^  A  COUNTRY 
CHURCH-YARD. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day. 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 

The  plowman  homeward  plods  hb  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds,  , 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight. 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds : 

Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower. 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 

Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower. 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  mom, 
The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed, 

'the  code's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care  ; 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  shaire. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 
Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke  ; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield  ! 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke  ! 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys,  sind  destiny  pbscure : 

Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  bpast  pf  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 

Await  alikje  the  inevitable  hour  : 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault, 
If  memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise, 

Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  stprie<j[  urn,  or  animated  bust, 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 

Can  honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust,     , 
Or  flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  ? 


Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed. 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre  ; 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne'er  unroll ; 

Chill  penury  repressed  their  noble  ra^e, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 

Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village  Hampden,  thatv  with  dauntless  breast. 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood. 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command. 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land. 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes. 

Their  lot  forbade  ;  nor  circumscribed  alone 
Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined; 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne. 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind. 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide. 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame. 

Or  heap  the  shnne  of  luxury  and  pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife. 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray ; 

Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  even  these  Dones  from  insult  to  protect, 
Spme  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh. 

With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  decked, 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  the  unlettered  Muse; 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply  : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who.  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey. 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resigned. 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  ^he  cheerful  day. 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  i 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies. 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires; 

E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries. 
E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 
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For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  the  unhonored  dead, 
Dost  in  th^  tines  theiir  artless  tale  relate  ; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led, 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate, — 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say  : 
"  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  tKe  peep  6t  dawn 

Brushing  with  hasty  ste^)s  the  dews  awajr. 
To  meet  the  siin  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

•*  There  at  thp  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech. 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 

His  listless  length  at  noontide,  would  he  stretch, 
And  pour  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

"  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
Muttering  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove  ; 

Now  drooping^  wofiil-wan,  like  one  forlorn. 
Or  crazed  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  love. 

"  One  mom  I  missed  him  on  the  customed  hitl. 
Along  the  heath,  and  near  hi^  favorite  tree  ; 

Another  came ;  nor  ygt  beside  tlie  rill. 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he. 

"  The  next,  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array. 
Slow  through  the  church-way  path  we  saw  him 
borne  ; — 

Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 
Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn." 

THE  EPITAPH. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 
A  youth,  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown  ; 

Fair  Science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth, 
And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere. 
Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send ; 

tie  gave  to  misery  (all  he  had)  a  tear, 
He  gained  from  Heaven  ('twas  all  he  wisned)  a 
friend. 

Ko  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode  ; 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose), 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God.  . 

Tbomas  Gbay. 


THANATOPSIS. 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language  :  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  neauty  ;  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musing  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 


Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware.    When  thoughts      . 

Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 

Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 

Of  the  stern  ag[ony,  and  shroud,  and  pall^ 

And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  hairow  koaft^ 

Make  thee  to  shudder  and  grow  sick  at  heiaU-^ 

Go  forth  under  the  open  sky;  and  list 

To  Nature's  teachings,  while  froni  iaiU  aroiinfi^ 

Earth  and  her  waters,  and  tlie  depths  of  air —  ' 

Comes  a  still  voice, — Yet  a  few  days,  and  theft 

The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 

In  all  his  course  ;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground^  ^ 

Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many  tearst 

Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 

Thy  image,     tarth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 

Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again  ; 

And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 

Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thoii  go 

To  mix  forever  with  the  elements — 

To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock. 

And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 

Turns  with  his  share,, and  treads  upon.    The  oak 

Shall  send  his  roots  abroad  ;  and  pierce  thy  mold. 

Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting-place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone  ;  nor  couldst  thou  wish 
Couch  more  magnificent     Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world— with  kings. 
The  powerful  of  the  earth,  the  wise,  the  good. 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past. 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre.    The  hills, 
Rock-ribbed,  and  ancient  as  the  sun  ;  the  vales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between  ; 
The  venerable  woods ;  rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks, 
That  make  the  meadows  green ;  and,  poured  round  all^ 
Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste — 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man  !    The  golden  silili 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heavefa»        • 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death. 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.    All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom.    Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  traverse  Barca's  desert  sands, 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings— yet  the  dead  are  there ! 
And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep — the  dead  reign  there  alone  ! 
So  shalt  thou  rest ;  and  what  if  thou  withdraw 
In  silence  from  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure  ?    All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.     The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
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Plod  on,  and  each  one  as  before  will  chase 
His  favorite  phantom  ;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  come 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee.    As  the  long  train 
Of  ages  glides  away,  the  sons  of  men — 
The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron  and  maid, 
And  the  sweet  babe  and  the  gray-headed  man — 
Shall,  one  by  one,  be  gathered  to  thy  side 
By  those  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon  ;  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

William  Cullbu  Bryant. 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

I  AM  dying,  Egypt,  dying. 

Ebbs  the  crimson  life-tide  fast. 
And  the  dark  Plutonian  shadows 

Gather  on  the  evening  blast ; 
Let  thine  arms,  O  Queen,  infold  me ; 

Hush  thy  sobs  and  bow  thine  ear ; 
Listen  to  the  great  heart-secrets, 

Thou,  and  thou  alone,  must  hear. 

Though  my  scarred  and  veteran  legions 

Bear  their  eagles  high  no  more. 
And  my  wrecked  and  scattered  galleys 

Strew  dark  Actium's  fatal  shore ; 
Though  no  glittering  guards  surround  me. 

Prompt  to  do  their  master's  will, 
I  must  perish  like  a  Roman, 

Die  the  great  Triumvir  still. 

Let  not  Caesar's  servile  minions 

Mock  the  lion  thus  laid  low  ; 
Twas  no  foeman's  arm  that  felled  him — 

'Twas  his  own  that  struck  the  blow, — 
His  who,  pillowed  on  thy  bosom, 

Turned  aside  from  glory's  ray — 
His  who,  drunk  with  thy  caresses, 

Madly  threw  a  world  away. 

Should  the  base  plebeian  rabble 
Dare  assail  my  name  at  Rome, 

Where  my  noble  spouse,  Octavia, 
Wteps  within  her  widowed  home, 


Seek  her ;  say  the  gods  bear  witness — 

Altars,  augurs,  circling  wings — 
That  her  blood,  with  mine  commingled. 

Yet  shall  mount  the  throne  of  kings. 

As  for  thee,  star-eyed  Egyptian ! 

Glorious  sorceress  of  the  Nile, 
Light  the  path  to  Stygian  horrors 

With  the  splendors  of  thy  smile.  ^ 

Give  the  Caesar  crowns  and  arches, 

Let  his  brow  the  laurel  twine ; 
I  can  scorn  the  Senate's  triumphs. 

Triumphing  in  love  like  thine. 

I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying; 

Hark !  the  insulting  foeman's  cry. 
They  are  coming  !  quick,  my  falchion ! 

Let  me  front  them  ere  I  die. 
Ah  !  no  more  amid  the  battle 

Shall  my  heart  exulting  swell — 
Isis  and  Osiris  g^ard  thee  ! 

Cleopatra,  Rome,  fare^\^ll ! 

WiLLiArt  Hainbs  Lttu. 


LOCKSLEY  HALL. 

Comrades,  leave  me  here  a  little,  while  as  yet  *t  is  early 

mom — 
Leave   me  here,  and  when  you  want  me,  sound  upon 

the  bugle  horn. 

*Tis  the  place,  and  ajl  around  it,  as  of  old,  the  curlews 

call. 
Dreary  gleams  about  the  moorland,  flying  over  Locksley 

Hall; 

Locksley  Hall,  that  in  the  distance  overlooks  the  sandy 

tracks, 
And  the  hollow  ocean-ridges  roaring  into  cataracts. 

Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement,  ere  I  went  to 

rest, 
Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  sloping  slowly  to  the  west 

Many  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiads,  rising  through  the  mel- 
low shade, 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fire-flies  tangled  in  a  silver  braid. 

Here  about  the  beach  I  wandered,  nourishing  a  youth 

sublime 
With  the  fairy  tales  of  science,  and  the  long  result  of 

time  ; 

When  the  centuries  behind  me  like  a  fruitful  land  re- 
posed ; 

When  I  clung  to  all  the  present  for  the  promise  that  it 
closed; 
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When  I  dip  intc^he  future  far  as  human  eye  could  see — 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that 
would  be. 

In  the  spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon  the  robin's 

breast ; 
In  the  spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  himself  another 

crest ; 

In  the  spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the  burnished 

dove ; 
In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to 

thoughts  of  love. 

Then  her  cheek  was  pale  and  thinner  than  should  be 

for  one  so  young, 
And  her  eyes  on  all  my  motions  with  a  mute  observance 

hung. 

And  I  said,  "My  cousin   Amy,  speak,  and  speak  the 

truth  to  me  ; 
Trust  me,  cousin,  all  the  current  of  my  being  sets  to 

thee." 

On  her  pallid  cheek  and  forehead  came  a  color  and  a 

Hijht, 
As  I  have  seen  the  rosy  red  flushing  in  the  northern 

night. 

And  she  turned — her  bosom  shaken  with  a  sudden  storm 

of  sighs — 
All  the  spirit  deeply  dawning  in  the  dark  of  hazel  eyes — 

Saying,  "  I  have  hid  my  feelings,  fearing  they  should  do 

me  wrong ; " 
Saying.  "  Dost  thou  love  me,  cousin  ?  **  weeping,  "  I  have 

loved  thee  long." 

Love  took  up  the  glass  of  time,  and  turned  it  in  his  glow- 
ing hands ; 

Every  moment,  lightly  shaken,  ran  itself  in  golden 
sands. 

Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords 

with  might ; 
Smote  the  chord  of  self,  that,  trembling,  passed  in  music 

out  of  sight. 

Many  a  morning  on  the  moorland  did  we  hear  the 

copses  ring, 
And  her  whisper  thronged  my  pulses  with  the  fullness  of 

the  spring. 

Many  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we  watch  the  stately 

ships. 
And  our  spirts  rushed  together  at  the  touching  of  the 

lift. 


Oh  my  cousin,  shallow-hearted  !    Oh  my  Amy,  mine  no 

more  ! 
Oh  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland  I    Oh  the  barren,  barren 

shore ! 

Falser  than  all  fancy  fathoms,  falser  than  all  songs  have 

sung— 
Puppet  to  a  father's  threat,  and  servile  to  a  shrewish 

tongue  ! 

Is  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy  ? — having  known  me ;  to 

decline 
On  a  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a  narrower  heart  than 

mine  ! 

Yet  it  shall  be :  thou  shalt  lower  to  his  level  day  by 

day. 
What  is  fine  within  thee  growing  coarse  to  sympathize 

with  clay. 

As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is ;  thou  art  mated  with  a 

clown. 
And  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have  weight  to  drag 

thee  down. 

He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  have  spent  its 

novel  force. 
Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  hb 

horse. 

What  is  this  ?  his  eyes  are  heavy — think  not  they  are 

glazed  with  wine. 
Go  to  him  ;  it  is  thy  duty — kiss  him ;  take  his  hand  in 

thine. 

It  may  be  my  lord  is  weary,  that  his  brain  is  over- 
wrought— 

Sooth  him  with  uiy  finer  fancies,  touch  him  with  thy 
lighter  thought 

He  will  answer  to  the  purpose,  easy  things  to  under- 
stand— 

Better  thou  wert  dead  before  me,  though  I  slew  thee 
with  my  hands. 

Better  thou  and  I  were  lying,  hidden  from  the  heart's 
disgrace, 

Rolled  in  one  another's  arms,  and  silent  in  a  last  em- 
brace. 

Cursed  be  the  social  wants  that  sin  against  the  strength 

of  youth ! 
Cursed  be  the  social  lies  that  warp  us  from  the  Bying 

truth ! 

Cursed  be  the  sickly  forms  that  err  from  honest  nature's 

rule! 
Cursed  be  the  gold  that  gilds  the  straitened  forehead  of 

tbefeoU 
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Well — *tis  well  that  I  should  bluster  ! — Hadst  thou  less 

unworthy  proved, 
Would  to  God — for  I  had  loved  thee  more  than  ever  wife 

was  loved. 

Am  I  mad,  that  I  should  cherish  that  which  bears  but 

bitter  fruit  ? 
I  will  pluck  it  from  my  bosom,  though  my  heart  be  at 

the  root. 

Never!  though  my  mortal  summers  to  such  length  of 

years  should  come 
As  the  many- wintered  crow  that  leads    the    clanging 

rookery  home. 

Where  is  comfort?  in  division  of  the  records  of  the 

mind? 
Can  I  part  her  from  herself,  and  love  her,  as  I  knew  her, 

kind? 

I  remember  one  that  perished  ;  sweetly  did  she  speak 

and  move ; 
Such  a  one  do  I  remember,  whom  to  look  at  was  to 

love. 

Can  I  think  of  her  as  dead,  and  love  her  for  the  love 
she  bore  ? 

No— she  never  loved  me  truly ;  love  is  love  for  ever- 
more. 

Comfort  ?  comfort  scorned  of  devils  !  this  is  truth  the  poet 

sings. 
That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier 

things. 

Drug  tny  memories,  lest  thou  learn  it,  lest  thy  heart  be 

put  to  proof. 
In  the  dead,  unhappy  night,  and  when  the  rain  is  on  the 

roof. 

Like  a  dog,  he  hunts  in  dreams  ;  and  thou  art  staring  at 

the  wall. 
Where  the  dying  night-lamp  flickers,  and  the  shadows 

rise  and  fall. 

Then  a  hand  shall  pass  before  thee,  pointing  to  his 

drunken  sleep. 
To  thy  widowed  marriage-pillows,  to  the  tears  that  thou 

wilt  weep. 

Thou  shalt  hear  the  "  Never,  never,"  whispered  by  the 

phantom  years. 
And  a  song  from  out  the  distance  in  the  ringing  of  thine 

ears; 

And  an  eye  shall  vex  thee,  looking  ancient  kindness  on 

thy  pain. 
Turn  thee,  turn  thee  on  thy  pillow ;  get  thee  to  thy  rest 

again. 


Nay,  but  nature  brings  thee  solace ;  for  a  tender  voica 

will  cry  ; 
Tis  a  purer  life  than  thine ;  a  lip  to  drain  thy  trouble 

dry. 

Baby  lips  will  laugh  me  down ;  my  latest  I'lval  brings 

thee  rest — 
Baby  fingers,  waxen  touches;  press  me  from  the  mother's 

breast. 

Oh,  the  child,  too,  clothes  the  father  with  a  cjeame^s  not 

his  due  ; 
Half  is  thine,  and  half  is  his — it  will  be  worthy  of  the 

two. 

Oh,  I  see  thee,  old  and  formal,  fitted  to  thy  petty 
part. 

With  a  little  hoard  of  maxims  preaching  down  a  daugh- 
ter's heart : 

'*  They  were  dangerous  guides  the  feelings — she  herself 
was  not  exempt — 

Truly,  she  herself  had  suffered."— Perish  in  thy  self-con- 
tempt ! 

Overlive  it — lower  yet— be  happy !  wherefore  should  I 
care  ? 

I  myself  must  mix  with  action,  lest  I  wither  by  des- 
pair. 

What  is  that  which  I  should  turn  to,  lighting  upon  days 

like  these  ? 
Every  door  is  barred  with  gold,  and  opens  but  to  golden 

keys. 

Every  gate  is  thronged  with  suitors ;  all  the  mar)cets 

overflow. 
I  have  but  an  angry  fancy :  what  is  that  which  I  should 

do? 

I  had  been  content  to  perish,  falling  on  the  focman's 

ground. 
When  the  ranks  are  rolled  in  vapor,  and  the  winds  are 

laid  with  sound. 

But  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that  honor 

feels. 
And  the  nations  do  but  murmur,  snarling  at  each  other'i 

heels. 

Can  I  but  relieve  in  sadness  ?    I  will  turn  that  earlier 

page. 
Hide  me  from  my  deep  emotion,   O  thou  wondrous 

mother-age ! 

Make  me  feel  the  wild  pulsation  that  I  felt  before  the 

strife. 
When  I  heard  my  days  before  me,  and  the  tumult  of 

my  life; 
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Yearning  for  the  large  expitement  that  the  coming  years 

would  yield — 
Eager-hearted  as  a  boy  when  first  he  leaves  his  father's 

field. 

And  at  night  along  the  dusky  highway  near  and  nearer 

dawn, 
Sees  in  heaven  the  light  of  London  flaring  like  a  dreary 

dawn ; 

And  his  spirit  leaps  within  him  to  t^e  gone  before  him 

then, 
Underneath  the  light  he  looks  at,  in  among  the  throngs 

of  men — 

Men,  nay  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  some- 
thing new : 

That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things 
that  they  shall  do  ; 

For  I  dipt  into  the    &ture  far  as  {^i^nian  eye  could 

see — 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that 

would  be — 

Saw  the  heavens  filled  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic 

sails, 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly 

bales — 

Heard  the  heavens  filled  with  shouting,  and  there  rained 

a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nation's  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central 

blue; 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the   south-wind 

rushing  warm. 
With  the  standards  of  the  people  plunging  through  the 

ftunder-storm ; 

Till  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longei*,  and  the  battle- 
flags  were  furled 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world. 

There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful 

realm  in  awe, 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  universal 

law. 

So  I  triumphed,  ere  my  passion  sweeping  through  me, 

left  'me  diry, 
Left  me  with   the  palsied  heart,  and  left  me  with  the 

jaundiced  eye — 

Eye,  to  which  all  other  festers,  all  things  here  are  out  of 

joint. 
Science  moves,  but   slowly,  slowly,  creeping  on  from 

point  to  poiaf; 


Slowly  comes  a  hungry  people,  as   9,  Hon,  $re$ping 

nigher. 
Glares  at  one  that  nods  and  winks  behind  a  slo^vly-dying 

fire. 

Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  Increasing  pur- 
pose runs, 

And  ttoe  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  proce$$  of 
the  suns. 

What  is  that  to  him  that  reap9  not  harvest  of  hi^  yoif^hfii) 

joys. 
Though  the  deep  heart  of  existence  beat  forever  Hke  a 

boy's  ? 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers ;  and  I  liDgpr  pn 

the  shore. 
And  the  individual  withers,  and  the  world  i$  more  ^4 

more. 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  he  bears  a 

laden  breast, 
FuU  qf  sad  experience  moving  toward  the  stillness  of  bis 

rest 

Hark!   my  merry  comrades  call. me,  sounding  on  the 

bugle  horn — 
They  to  whom  my  foolish  passion  were  a  target  for  tbcir 

scorn ; 

Shall  it  not  be  scorn  to  me  tQ  harp  on  sucb  a  mouldered 

string  ? 
1  am  shamed  through  all  my  nature  to  hayeloye4  so  slight 

a  thing. 

Weakness  to  be  wrought  with  wea)cnes$!-  lypman's 
pleasure,  woman's  pain — 

Nature  made  them  blinder  motions  bounde4  m  a  shal- 
lower brain ; 

Woman  is  the  lesser  man,  and  all  thy  passions,  patched 

with  mine. 
Arc  as  moonlight  unto    s^nliglit,   and  as  water  unto 

wine — 

Here  at  least,  where  nature  sickens,  nothing.    Ab,  for 

some  retreat 
Deep  in  yonder  shining  orient,  where  my  life  began  to 

beat! 

Where  in  wild  Mahratta-battle  fell  my  &ther,  evil- 
starred  ; 

I  was  left  a  trampled  orphan,  and  a  selfish  uncle's 
ward. 

Or  to  burst  all  links  of  habit— there  to  wander   far 

away. 

On  from  island  unto  island  at  the  gateways  of  Ijke 

day- 
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Larger  constellations  burning,  mellow  moons  and  happy 

skies, 
Breadths  of  tropic  shade  and  palms  in  cluster,  knots  of 

Paradise. 

Never  comes    the   trader,  never  floats    an    European 

flag- 
Slides  the  bird  o*er  lustrous  woodland,  droops  the  trailer 

from  the  crag — 

Droops  the  heavy-blossomed  bower,  hangs  the  heavy- 
fruited  tree — 

Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark-purple  spheres  of 
sea. 

There,  methinks,  would  be  enjoyment  more  than  in  this 

march  of  mind — 
In  the  steamship,  in  the  railway,  in   the  thoughts  that 

shake  mankind. 

There  the  passions,  cramped  no  longer,  shall  have  scope 

and  breathing-space ; 
I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear  my  dusky 

race. 

Iron-jointed,  supple-sinewed,  they  shall  dive  and  they 

shall  run, 
Catch  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl  their  lances  in 

the  sun. 

Whistle  back  the  parrot's  call,  and  leap  the  rainbows  of 

the  brooks. 
Not    with    blinded    eyesight    poring    over     miserable 

books — 

Fool,  again  the  dream,  the  fancy  !  but  I  know  my  words 

are  wild. 
But  I  count  the  gray  barbarian  lower  than  the  Christian 

child. 

I,  to  herd  with  narrow  foreheads,  vacant  of  our  glorious 

gains. 
Like  a  beast  with  lower  pleasures,  like  a  beast  with  lower 

pains !  i 

Mated  with  a  squalid  savage — what  to  me  were  sun  or 

clime  ? 
I,  the  heir  of    all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of 

time — 

I,  that  rather  held  it  better  men  should  perish  one  by 

one. 
Than  that  earth  should  stand  at  gaze  like  Joshua's  moon 

in  Ajalon ! 

Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons.     Forward,  forward  let 

us  range  ; 
Let  the  great  world    spin   forever  down  the   ringing 

grooves  of  change. 


Through  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  the 

younger  day : 
Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay. 

Mother-age  (for  mine  I  knew  not),  help  me  as  when  life 

begun — 
Rift  the  hills,  and  roll  the  waters,  flash  the  lightnings. 

weigh  the  sun — 

Oh,  I  see  the  crescent  promise  of  my  spirit  hath  not 

set; 
Ancient  founts  of  inspiration  well  through  all  my  fancy 

yet. 

Howsoever  these  things  be,  a  long  farewell  to  Locksley 
Hall ! 

Now  for  me  the  woods  may  wither,  now  for  me  the  roof- 
tree  fall. 

Comes  a  vapor  from  the  margin,  blackening  over  heath 
and  holt. 

Cramming  all  the  blast  before  it,  in  its  breast  a  thunder- 
bolt. 

Let  it  fall  on  Locksley  Hall,  with  rain  or  hail,  or  fire  or 

snow; 
For  the  mighty  wind  arises,  roaring  seaward,  and    I 

AlFSBO  TXMMYSON. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BLENHEIM. 

It  was  a  summer  evening. 

Old  Kaspar's  work  was  done, 
And  he  before  his  cottage  door 

Was  silting  in  the  sun, 
And  by  him  sported  on  the  green 
His  little  grandchild  Wilhelmine. 

She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin  • 

Roll  something  large  and  round. 

Which  he  beside  the  rivulet. 
In  playing  there,  had  found  ; 

He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found. 

That  was  so  large,  and  smooth,  and  round. 

Old  Kaspar  took  it  from  the  boy, 

Who  stood  expectant  by  ; 
And  then  the  old  man  shook  his  head, 

And  with  a  natural  sigh, 
*'  Tis  some  poor  fellow's  skull,"  said  he, 
"  Who  fell  in  the  great  victory. 

"  I  find  them  in  the  garden, 

For  there's  many  here  about ; 
And  often,  when  I  gfo  to  plough, 

The  ploughshare  turns  them  out ! 
For  many  thousand  men,"  said  he, 
"  Were  slain  in  that  great  victory.** 
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"  Now  tell  us  what  'twas  all  about," 

Young  Peterkin  he  cries  ; 
While  little  Wilhelmine  looks  up 

With  wonder- waiting  eyes ; 
••  Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war, 
And  what  they  fought  each  other  for." 

"  It  was  the  English,"  Kaspar  cried, 
•*  Who  put  the  French  to  rout ; 

But  what  they  fought  each  other  for, 
I  could  not  well  make  out 

But  everybody  said,"  quoth  he, 

••  That  'twas  a  famous  victory. 

**  My  father  lived  at  Blenheim  then. 

Yon  little  stream  hard  by ; 
They  burnt  his  dwelling  to  the  ground. 

And  he  was  forced  to  fly ; 
So  with  his  wife  and  child  he  fled, 
Nor  had  he  where  to  rest  his  head. 

"  With  fire  and  sword  the  country  round 

Was  wasted  far  and  wide ; 
And  many  a  childing  mother,  then, 

And  new-bom  baby  died ; 
But  things  like  that,  ydli  know,  must  be 
At  every  famous  victory. 

*'  They  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight 

After  the  field  was  won  ; 
For  many  thousand  bodies  here 

Lay  rotting  in  the  sun  ; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
After  a  famous  victory. 

•*  Great  praise  the  Duke  of  Marlbro*  won. 
And  our  good  prince  Eugene." 

"Why,  'twas  anrery  wicked  thing ! " 
Said  little  Wilhelmine. 

**Nay — nay — my  little  girl,"  quoth  he, 

"  It  was  a  famous  victory. 

"  And  everybody  praised  the  Duke 
Who  this  great  fight  did  win." 

"  And  what  good  came  of  it  at  last  ?  ** 
Quoth  little  Peterkin. 

"Why,  that  I  cannot  tell,"  raid  he; 

**  But  'twas  a  famous  victory.' 


ROBBRT  SOUTUBY. 


LOCHINVAR. 
Lady  Heron's  Song,  from  "Marmion.** 
Oh,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  ofthe  west ; 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best ; 
And  save  his  good  broadsword  he  weapon  had  none  ; 
He  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 
So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 


He  stayed  not  for  brake  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone : 

He  swam  the  Esk  River  where  ford  there  was  none : 

But  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate. 

The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late  ; 

For  a  laggard  in  love  and  a  dastard  in  war 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  hall, 

Among  bridesmen  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers  and  aU: 

Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword, 

(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word), 

••  O,  come  ye  in  peace  here  or  come  ye  in  war, 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar  ?  " 

"  I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied : 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway.  but  ebbs  like  its  tide ; 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland,  more  lovely  by  far. 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar  1  * 

The  bride  kissed  the  goblet,  the  knight  took  it  up  ; 
He  quaffed  off"  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 
She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh. 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand  ere  her  mother  could  bar ; 
"  Now  tread  we  a  measure  1 "  said  young  Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face. 
That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace  ; 
While  her  mother  did  fret  and  her  father  did  fume. 
And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and 

plume, 
And  the  bride-maidens  whispered,  "  Twere  better  by 

far, 
To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar !  •* 

One  touch  to  her  hand  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 
When  they  reached  the  hall  door  and  the  charger  stood 

near; 
So  light  to  the  croup  The  fair  lady  he  swung, 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung. 
"  She  is  won  !  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur ; 
They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow  I "  quoth  young 

Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  *mong  Graemes  of  the  Netherby 

clan  ; 
Fosters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they 

ran ; 
There  was  racing  and  chasing  on  Canonbie  Lee, — 
But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see ! 
So  daring  in  love  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 
Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar? 

Sat  Walter  Scott 
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BINGEN  ON  THE  RHINE. 

A  SOLDIER  of  the  Legion  lay  dying  in  Algiers  : 

There  was  lack  of  woman's  nursing,  there  was  dearth 

of  woman's  tears  ; 
But  a  comrade  stood  beside  him,  while  his  life-blood 

ebbed  away, 
And  bent  with  pitying  glances,  to  hear  what  he  might 

say. 
The  dying  soldier  faltered,  as  he  took  that  comrade's 

b^nd, 
And  he  s^id :  "  I  never  more  shall  see  my  own,  my 

native  land. 
Take  a  message  and  a  token  to  some  distant  friends  of 

mine  ; 
For  I  was  bom  at  Bingen — at  ^ingen  on  the  Rhine. 

"Tell  my  brothers  and  companions,  when  they  meet 

and  crowd  around, 
To  liear  my  mournful  story,  in  the  pleasant  vineyard 

ground, 
That  we  fought  the  battle  bravely  ;  and  when  the  day 

was  done, 
Full  many  a  corse  lay  ghastly  pale  beneath  the  setting 

sun. 
And  'midst  the  dead  and  dying  were  some  grown  old  in 

wars, 
The  death-wounds  on  their  gallant  breasts  the  last  of 

many  scars ; 
But  some  were  young,  and  suddenly  beheld  life's  mom 

decline  ; 
And  one  had  come  from  Bingen — fair  Bingen  on  the 

Rhine  ! 

"  Tell  my  mother  that  her  other  sons  shall  comfort  her 

old  age, 
For  I  was  still  a  truant  bird  that  thought  his  home  a 

cage; 
For  my  father  was  a  soldier,  and  even  as  a  child 
My  heart  leaped  forth  to  hear  him  tell  of  struggles  fierce 

and  wild ; 
And  when  he  died,  and  left  us.  to  divide  his  scanty 

hoard, 
I  let  them   take   whate'er  they  would — but  kept  my 

lather's  sword  ; 
And  with  boyish  love  I  hung  it,  where  the  bright  light 

used  to  shine, 
On  the  cottage  wall  at  Bingen— calm  Bingen  on  the 

Rhine. 

••  Tell  my  sister  not  to  weep  for  me,  and  sob  with  droop- 
ing head, 

When  the  troops  come  marching  home  again,  with  glad 
and  gallant  tread ; 

But  to  look  upon  them  proudly,  with  a  calm  and  stead- 
fast eye, 

For  her  brother  was  a  soldier  too,  and  not  afraid  to  die; 


And  if  a  comrade  seek  her  love,  I  ask  her  in  my  name 
To  listen  to  him  kindly,  without  regret  or  shame ; 
And  to  hang  the  old  sword  in  its  place — my  father's 

sword  and  mine — 
For  the  honor  of  old  Bingen — dear  Bingen   on  the 

Rhine. 

"There's  another,  not  a  sister :  in  the  happy  days  gone 
by 

You'd  have  known  her  by  the  merrin>ent  that  sparkled 
in  her  eye ; 

Too  innocent  for  coquetry,  too  fond  for  idle  scorning : 

O,  friend !  I  fear  the  lightest  heart  makes  sometimes 
heaviest  mourning. 

Tell  her  the  last  night  of  my  life  (for  ere  this  moon  be 
risen 

My  body  will  be  out  of  pain,  my  soul  be  out  of  prison), 

I  dreamed  I  stood  with  her,  and  saw  the  yellow  sun- 
light shine 

On  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Bingen — fair  Bingen  on  the 
Rhine. 

"  I  saw  the  blue  Rhine  sweep  along  ;  I  heard,  or  seemed 

to  hear, 
The  German  songs  we  used  to  sing,  in  chorus  sweet  and 

clear; 
And  down  the  pleasant  river,  and    up    the  slanting 

hill, 
The  echoing  chorus  sounded,  through  the  evening  calm 

and  still ; 
And  her  glad  blue  eyes  were  on  me,  as  we  passed,  with 

friendly  talk, 
Down  many  a  path  beloved  of  yore,  and  well-remem- 
bered walk  ; 
And  her  little  hand  lay  lightly,  confidingly  in  mine : 
But  we'll  meet  no  more  at  Bingen — loved  Bingen  on  tl^ 

Rhine!" 

His  voice  grew  faint  and  hoarse— his  grasp  was  childish 

weak ; 
His  eyes  put  on  a  dying  look — he  sighed,  and  ceased  to 

speak  ; 
His  comrade  bent  to  lift  him,  but  the  spark  of  life  had 

fled: 
The  soldier  of  the  Legion  in  a  foreign  land  was  dead  ! 
And  the  soft  moon   rose  up  slowly,  and  calmly  she 

looked  down 
On  the  red  sand  of  the  battle-field,  with  bloody  corpses 

strewn. 
Yes,  calmly  on  that  dreadful  scene  her  pale  light  seemed 

to  shine 
As  it  shone  on  distant  Bingen — fair  Bingen  on  the 

Rhine. 

Cabounb  Buzasrh  Noitok. 
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THE  Gl.pVE  AND  THE  LIONS. 

or 

King  Francis  was  a  hearty  king,  and  loved  a  royal 

sport, 
And  one  day,  as  his  lions  fought,  sat  looking  on  the 

court. 
The  nobles  fill'd  the  benches,  with  the  ladjes  in  their 

pride. 
And  *mongst  them  sat  the  Count  dc  Lorge,  with  one  for 

whom  he  sigh'd : 
And  truly  'twas  a  gallant  thing  to  see  that  crowning 

show, 
Valor  and  love,  and  a  king  above,  and  the  royal  beasts 

below. 


Ramp'd  and  roar*d   the  lions,  with  horrid  laughing 

jaws; 
They  bit,  they  glared,  gave  blows  like  beams,  a  wind 

went  with  their  paws  ; 
With  wallowing  migh(  and  stifled  roar  they  rolPd  on 

one  another, 
Till  all  the  pit  with  sand  and  mane  was  in  a  thunderous 

smother  ; 
The  bloody  foam  above  the  bars  came  >^iisking  through 

the  air ; 
Said  Francis  tjien,  "  Faith,  gentlemen,  we're  better  here 

than  there." 

De  Lorge's  love  o'erheard  the  king — a  beauteous,  lively 

dame. 
With  smiling  lips  and  sharp  bright  eyes,  which  always 

seem'd  the  same ; 
She  thought,  The  Count  my  lover  is  brave  as  brave  can 

be; 
He  surely  would  do  wondrous  things  to  show  his  love 

of  me  ; 
King,  ladies,  lovers,  all  look  on  ;  the  occasion  is  divine ; 
m  drop  my  glove,  to  prove  his  love  ;  great  glory  will  be 

mine. 


She  dropp'd  her  glove,  to  prove  his  love,  then  look'd  at 

him  and  smiled ; 
He  bow'd,  and  in  a  moment  leap'd  among  the  lions 

wild ; 
The  leap  was  quick,  return  was  quick,  he  has  regain 'd 

his  place. 
Then  threw  the  glove,  but  not  with  love,  right  in  the 

lady's  face. 
"  By  heaven,"  said  Francis,  "  rightly  done  ! "  and  he 

rose  from  where  he  sat ; 
•*  No  love,"  quoth  he,  **  but  vanity,  sets  love  a  task  like 

that- 

LstOH  Huirr. 


THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH. 

Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree 

The  village  smithy  stands : 
The  smith — a  mighty  man  it  he. 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands; 
And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 

Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  lon|j^; 

His  face  is  like  the  tan ; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honesf  sw^^t — 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can ; 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  t)ie  face. 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  mom  till  night. 

You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow  ; 
You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge. 

With  measured  beat  and  slow — 
Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell. 

When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

• 

And  children,  coming  home  from  school. 

Look  in  at  the  open  door ; 
They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar, 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks,  that  fly 

Like  chafl*  from  a  threshing  floor. 

He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 

And  sits  among  his  boys  ; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach — 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice. 
Singing  in  the  village  choir. 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice, 

Singing  in  Paradise ! 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more. 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies; 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowipg** 

Onward  through  life  be  goes ;  '* , 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  bpgm»  i 

Each  evening  seps  it  f:lose— 
Something  attempted,  something  4o|ie^ 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  Qiend, 

For  the  lesson  thou  has  taught ! 
Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 

Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought — 
Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 

Each  burning  deed  and  thought  1 

Hunnr  WADfwosni  Lohgvbllow. 
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THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE 
AT  BALAKLAVA 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league. 

Half  a  league  onward, 
All  in  the  valley  of  Death, 

Rode  the  Six  Hundred. 

Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  Six  Hundred  ; 
For  up  came  an  order  which 

Some  one  had  blundered. 
"  Forward,  the  Light  Brigade ! 
Take  the  guns  !  "  Nolan  said ; 
Into  the  valley  of  Death, 

Rode  the  Six  Hundred. 

'•  Forward,  the  Light  Brigade  !  " 
No  man  was  there  dismayed, 
Not  though  the  soldiers  knew 

Some  one  had  blundered. 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply. 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die  ; 
Into  the  valley  of  Death, 

Rode  the  Six  Hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them. 
Cannon  to  left  of  them. 
Cannon  in  front  of  them, 

Volleyed  and  thundered. 
Stormed' at  with  shot  and  shell, 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well ; 
Into  the  jaws  of  Death. 
Into  the  mouth  of  Hell, 

Rode  the  Six  Hundred. 

Flashed  all  their  sabres  bare. 
Flashed  all  at  once  in  air. 
Sabring  the  gunners  there. 
Charging  an  army,  while 

All  the  world  wondered. 
Runged  in  the  battery  smoke. 
With  many  a  desperate  stroke 
The  Russian  line  they  broke, 
Then  they  rode  back— but  not. 

Not  the  Six  Hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them. 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  behind  them. 

Volleyed  and  thundered. 
Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell. 
While  horse  and  hero  fell, 
Those  that  had  (bugbt  so  well 


Came  from  the  jaws  of  De^, 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 
All  that  was  left  of  them. 
Left  of  Six  Hundred. 

When  can  their  glory  fade  ? 
O  !  the  wild  charge  they  made ! 

All  the  world  wondered. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made  ! 
Honor  the  Light  Brigade, 

Noble  Sue  Hundred. 


Alfred  Tbknyboii. 


HOHENLINDEN. 

On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low. 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow. 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

But  Linden  saw  another  sight 
When  the  drum  beat,  at  dead  of  night. 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  arrayed, 
Each  horseman  drew  his  battle-blade, 
And  furious  every  charger  neighed 
To  join  the  dreadful  revelry. 

Then  shook  the  hills  with  thunder  riven ; 
Then  rushed  the  steeds  to  battle  driven; 
And,  louder  than  the  bolts  of  heaven, 
Far  flashed  the  red  artillery. 

But  redder  yet  those  fires  shall  glow 
On  Linden's  hills  of  crimsoned  snow. 
And  bloodier  yet  shall  be  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

Tis  mom ;  but  scarce  yon  level  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds*  rolling  dun. 
Where  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun 
Shout  in  their  sulphurous  canopy. 

The  combat  deepens.    On,  ye  brave, 
Who  rush  to  glory  or  the  grave  ! 
Wave,  Munich  !  all  thy  banners  wave, 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry  I 

Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet ! 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet; 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre. 

THOMAt  CAMfSW 
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THE  VAGABONDS. 

We  arc  two  travelers,  Roger  and  I. 

Roger's  my  dog  : — come  here,  you  scamp ! 
Jump  for  the  gentlemen,— mind  your  eye ! 

Over  the  Uble,— look  out  for  the  lamp  !— 
The  rogue  is  growing  a  little  old ; 

Five  years  we've  tramped  through  wind  and  weather. 
And  slept  out-doors  when  nights  were  cold. 

And  ate  and  drank— and  starved  together. 

WeVe  learned  what  comfort  is,  I  tell  you  ! 

A  bed  on  the  floor,  a  bit  of  rosin, 
A  fire  to  thaw  out  thumbs  (poor  fellow ! 

The  paw  he  holds  up  there's  been  frozen). 
Plenty  of  catgut  for  my  fiddle, 

(This  out-door  business  is  bad  for  strings), 
Then  a  few  nice  buckwheats  hot  from  the  griddle. 

And  Roger  and  I  set  up  for  kings  ! 

No  thank  ye,  sir, — I  never  drink  ; 

Roger  and  I  are  exceedingly  moral, — 
Aren't  we,  Roger  ? — see  him  wink  ! — 

Well,  something  hot,  then, — we  won't  quarrel 
He's  thirsty,  too, — see  him  nod  his  head  ? 

What  a  pity,  sir,  that  dogs  can't  talk  ! 
He  understands  every  word  that's  said, — 

And  he  knows  good  milk  from  water-and-chalk. 

The  truth  is,  sir,  now  I  reflect, 

I've  been  so  sadly  given  to  grog, 
I  wonder  I've  not  lost  the  respect 

(Here's  to  you,  sir  !)  even  of  my  dog. 
But  he  sticks  by,  through  thick  and  thin  ; 

And  this  old  coat,  with  its  empty  pockets, 
And  rags  that  smell  of  tobacco  and  gin, 

He'll  follow  while  he  has  eyes  in  his  sockets. 

There  isn't  another  creature  living 

Would  do  it,  and  prove,  through  every  disaster. 
So  fond,  so  faithful,  and  so  forgiving, 

To  such  a  miserable,  thankless  master ! 
No,  sir ! — see  him  wag  his  tail  and  grin  ! 

By  George  I  it  makes  my  old  eyes  water ! 
That  is,  there's  something  in  this  gin 

That  chokes  a  fellow.    But  no  matter ! 

We'll  have  some  music,  if  you're  willing. 

And  Roger  (hem  !  what  a  plague  a  cough  is,  sir !) 
Shall  march  a  little.— Start,  you  villain  I 

Stand  straight !    'Bout  face  !    Salute  your  officer ! 
Put  up  that  paw !    Dress  !    Take  your  rifle  ! 

(Some  dogs  have  arms,  you  see  !)  now  hold  your 
Cap  while  the  g^entlemen  give  a  trifle. 

To  aid  a  poor  old  patriot  soldier  ! 


March  !    Halt !    Now  show  how  the  rebel  shakes. 

When  he  stands  up  to  hear  his  sentence. 
Now  tell  us  how  many  drams  it  takes 

To  honor  a  jolly  new  acquaintance. 
Five  yelps, — that's  five  ;  he's  mighty  knowing  ! 

The  night's  before  us,  fill  the  glasses  ! — 
Quick,  sir  !    I'm  ill, — my  brain  is  going  ! 

Some  brandy,— thank  you,— there  !— it  passes  I 

Why  not  reform  ?    That's  easily  said  ; 

But  Tve  gone  through  such  wretched  treatment, 
Sometimes  forgetting  the  taste  of  bread. 

And  scarce  remembering  what  meat  meant. 
That  my  poor  stomach's  past  reform  ; 

And  there  are  times  when,  mad  with  thinking, 
I'd  sell  out  heaven  for  something  warm 

To  prop  a  horrible  inward  sinking. 

Is  there  a  way  to  forget  to  think  ? 

At  your  age,  sir,  home,  fortune,  friends, 
A  dear  girl's  love — But  I  took  to  drink — 

The  same  old  story  ;  you  know  how  it  ends. 
If  you  could  have  seen  these  classic  features — 

You  needn't  laugh,  sir  ;  they  were  not  then 
Such  a  burning  libel  on  God's  creatures ; 

I  was  one  of  your  handsomest  men  1 

If  you  had  seen  her,  so  fair  and  young, 

Whose  head  was  so  happy  on  this  breast. 
If  you  could  have  heard  the  songs  I  sung 

When  the  wine  went  round,  you  wouldn't  have  guessed 
That  even  I,  sir,  should  be  straying 

From  door  to  door  with  fiddle  and  dog, 
Ragged  and  penniless,  and  playing 

To  you  to-night  for  a  glass  of  grog. 

She's  married  since — a  parson's  wife ; 

Twas  better  for  her  that  we  should  part- 
Better  the  soberest,  prosiest  life 

Than  a  blasted  home  and  a  broken  heart 
I  have  seen  her !    Once.     I  was  weak  and  spent ; 

On  the  dusty  road  a  carriage  stopped. 
But  little  she  dreamed,  as  on  she  went, 

Who  kissed  the  coin  that  her  fingers  dropped  1 

You've  set  me  to  talking,  sir ;  I'm  sorry ; 

It  makes  me  wild  to  think  of  the  change ! 
What  do  you  care  for  a  beggar's  story  ? 

Is  it  amusing  ?    You  find  it  strange  ? 
I  had  a  mother  so  proud  of  me  ! 

Twas  well  she  died  before — Do  you  know 
If  the  happy  spirits  in  heaven  can  see 

The  ruin  and  wretchedness  here  below  ? 
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Another  glass,  and  strong,  to  deaden 

This  pain  ;  then  Roger  and  I  will  start. 
I  wonder  has  he  such  a  lumpish,  leaden. 

Aching  thing  in  place  of  a  heart  ? 
He  is  sad  sometimes,  and  would  weep,  if  he  could, 

No  doubt  remembering  things  that  were, — 
A  virtuous  kennel,  with  plenty  of  food. 

And  himself  a  sober,  respectable  cur. 

Vm  better  now  ;  that  glass  was  warming — 

You  rascal !  limber  your  lazy  feet ! 
We  must  be  fiddling  and  performing 

For  supper  and  bed,  or  starve  in  the  street. 
Not  a  very  gay  life  to  lead,  you  think  ? 

But  soon  we  shall  go  where  lodgings  are  free, 
And  the  sleepers  need  neither  victuals  nor  drink  ; — 

The  sooner  the  belter  for  Rogpr  and  me  ! 

John  Townsbmd  Trowbridcb. 


EXCELSIOR. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device — 
Excelsior ! 

His  brow  was  sad  ;  his  pye  beneath 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath ; 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
Thp  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue — 
Excelsior ! 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright ; 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone, 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan — 
Excelsior  ! 

**  Try  not  the  pass  ! "  the  old  man  said ; 
*•  Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead  ; 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide  ! " 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied. 
Excelsior ! 

**0  stay  I "  the  maiden  said,  **  and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast  I " 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  |)lue  eye, 
But  still  he  answered,  with  a  sigh. 
Excelsior ! 

"Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch  ! 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche  !  " 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  good-night ; 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height, 
Excelsior ! 


At  break  of  day  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  pf  Sf.  Bernard 
Uttered  tfie  oft-rppeatpd  prayer, 
A  voice  cried,  through  the  staftled  air, 
Excelsior ! 

A  traveller,  by  the  faithful  hound, 
Half-buried  in  the  snow  was  found. 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  icp 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device- 
Excelsior  ! 

There,  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray, 
Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay  ; 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star — 
Excelsior  ! 

Henry  Waoswortm  LoNGnLLOWi 


MAUP  liyLLER. 

Maud  Muller,  on  a  summer's  day, 
Raked  the  meadows  sweet  with  hay. 

Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  >yealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 

Singing,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mock-bird  echoed  from  hjs  tree. 

But  when  she  glancpd  to  the  far-off  town. 
White  from  its  hill-slope  looking  down. 

The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unrest 
And  a  nameless  longipg  filled  her  breast— 

A  wish,  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own, 
For  something  better  than  she  had  known. 

The  judge  rode  slowly  dqwn  the  lane, 
Smoothing  his  horse's  c^iestnut  mane. 

He  drew  his  bridle  in  the  shade 
Of  the  apple-tree,  to  greet  the  maid, 

And  ask  a  draught  from  th^  spring  that  flowed 
Through  the  meadoWi  acro^  (he  road. 

She  stooped  where  the  cool  spring  bubbled  up. 
And  filled  for  him  hpr  small  tin  cup. 

And  blushed  as  she  gave  it,  looking  down 
On  her  feet  so  bare,  and  her  tattered  gown. 

"Thanks  !  "  said  the  judge,  •*  a  sweeter  draft 
From  a  fairer  hand  was  never  quaffed." 

lie  spoke  of  the  grass  and  flowers  and  trees. 
Of  the  singing  birds  and  the  humming  bees ; 
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Then  talked  of  the  haying,  and  wondered  whether 
The  clouds  in  the  west  would  bring  foul  weather. 

And  Maud  forgot  her  brier-torn  gown, 
And  her  graceful  ankles,  bare  and  brown. 

And  listened,  while  a  pleased  surprise 
Looked  from  her  long-lashed  hazel-eyes. 

At  last,  like  one  who  for  delay 
Seeks  a  vain  excuse,  he  rode  away. 

Maud  Muller  looked  and  sighed  :  "  Ah  me  I 
That  I  the  judge's  bride  might  be  ! 

"  He  would  dfess  me  up  in  silks  so  fine. 
And  praise  and  ^oasf  me  at  bis  wine. 

"  My  father  should  wear  a  broadcloth  coat,  • 
My  brother  should  sail  a  painted  boat. 

"I'd  dress  my  mother  so  grand  and  gay, 
And  the  baby  should  have  a  new  toy  each  day. 

"  And  I'd  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  poor. 
And  all  should  bless  me  who  left  our  door." 

The  judge  looked  back  as  he  climbed  the  hill 
And  saw  Maud  Muller  standing  still : 

*'  A  form  more  fair,  a  face  more  sweet, 
Ne'er  hath  it  been  my  lot  to  meet. 

"  And  her  modest  answer  and  graceful  air 
Show  her  wise  and  good  as  she  is  fair. 

"  Wotild  she  were  mine,  and  I  to-day. 
Like  her,  a  harvester  of  hay. 

"  No  doubtful  balance  of  rights  and  wrongs. 
Nor  weary  lawyers  with  endless  tongues, 

"  But  low  of  cattle,  and  song  of  birds. 
And  health,  and  quiet,  and  loving  words." 

But  he  thought  of  his  sister,  proud  and  cold. 
And  his  mother,  vain  of  her  rank  and  gold. 

So,  closing  his  heart,  the  judge  rode  on. 
And  Maud  was  left  in  the  field  alone. 

But  the  lawyers  smiled  that  afternoon. 
When  he  hummed  in  court  an  old  love  tune  ; 

And  the  young  girl  mused  beside  the  well. 
Till  the  rain  on  the  unraked  clover  fell. 

He  wedded  a  wife  of  richest  dower, 
Who  lived  for  fashion,  as  he  for  power. 

Yet  oft,  in  his  marble  hearth's  bright  glow, 
^p  watched  a  picture  come  and  go ; 


And  sweet  Maud  Muller's  haze)  eyes 
Looked  out  in  their  innocent  surprise. 

Oft.  when  the  wine  in  his  glass  was  red. 
He  longed  for  the  wayside  well  instead, 

And  closed  his  eyes  on  his  garnished  rooms. 
To  dream  of  meadows  and  clover  blooms ; 

And  the  proud  man  sighed  with  a  secret  p^iyi, 
"  Ah,  that  I  were  free  again  ! 

"Free  as  when  I  rode  that  day 

Where  the  barefoot  maiden  raked  the  hay.'- 

She  wedded  a  man  unlearned  and  poor. 
And  many  children  played  round  her  door. 

But  care  and  sorrow,  and  child-birth  pain. 
Left  their  traces  on  heart  and  brain. 

And  oft,  when  the  summer  sun  shone  hot 
On  the  new-mown  hay  in  the  meadow  lot. 

And  she  heard  the  little  spring  brook  fall 
Over  the  roadside,  through  the  wall 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree  again 
She  saw  a  rider  draw  his  rein. 

And,  gazing  down  with  a  timid  grace. 
She  feit  his  pleased  eyes  read  her  face. 

Sometimes  her  narrow  kitchen  walls 
Stretched  away  into  stately  halls ; 

The  weary  wheel  to  a  spinnet  turned. 
The  tallow  candle  an  astral  burned  ; 

And  for  him  who  sat  by  the  chimney  lug. 
Dozing  and  grumbling  o'er  pipe  and  mug, 

A  manly  form  at  her  side  she  saw, 
And  joy  was  duty  and  love  was  law. 

Then  she  took  up  her  burden  of  life  again. 
Saying  only,  '•  It  might  have  been." 

Alas  for  maiden,  alas  for  Judge, 

For  rich  repiner  and  household  drudge  I 

God  pity  them  both  !  and  pity  us  all, 
Who  vainly  the  dream  of  youth  I'ecall ; 

For  of  all  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 

The  saddest  are  these :  "It might  have  been  !  ** 

Ah,  well !  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes ; 

And,  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away  ! 

JOMM  GtMSKUtAT  WmTTm. 
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PAVORTTE  POEMS- 


THE  BURIAL  OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORE. 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note. 
As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried  ; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  gr^ve  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night. 

The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning  ; 
By  the  struq^gling  moonbeam's  misty  light, 

And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast. 
Nor  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  wound  him  ; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said. 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow  ; 
But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead. 

And  wc  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought,  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed, 

And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow, 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  his  head  ; 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow. 

Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone. 

And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him  ; 
But  little  hell  reck  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 

In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done, 
When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring ; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down. 
From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory  ; 

We  carved  not  a  line,  we  raised  not  a  stone. 
But  wc  left  him  alone  with  his  glory. 


Charlss  Wolfs. 


REVELRY  IN  INDIA. 

We  meet  'neath  the  sounding  rafter. 

And  the  walls  around  are  bare ; 
As  they  echo  the  peals  of  laughter. 

It  seems  that  the  dead  are  there ; 
But  stand  to  your  glasses  steady, 

We  drink  to  our  comrades'  eyes  ; 
Quaff  a  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

And  hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies ! 

Not  here  are  the  goblets  flowing. 

Not  here  is  the  vintage  sweet ; 
Tis  cold,  as  our  heans  are  growing. 

And  dark  as  the  doom  we  meet. 
But  stand  to  your  glasses  steady, 

And  soon  shall  our  pulses  rise  ; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  1 


Not  a  sigh  for  the  lot  that  darkles, 

Not  a  tear  for  the  friends  that  sink; 
We'll  fall  'midst  the  wine-cup's  sparkles. 

As  mute  as  the  wine  we  drink. 
So  stand  to  your  glasses  steady, 

Tis  in  this  that  our  respite  lies ; 
One  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies ! 

Time  was  when  we  frowned  at  others, 

We  thought  we  were  wiser  then ; 
Ha  !  ha  !  let  those  think  of  their  mothers. 

Who  hope  to  see  them  again. 
No  !  stand  to  you^  glasses  steady. 

The  thoughtless  are  here  the  wise ; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies ! 

There's  many  a  hand  that's  shaking ; 

There's  many  a  cheek  that's  sunk; 
But  soon,  though  our  hearts  afe  breaking, 

They'll  bum  with  the  wine  we've  drunk. 
So  stand  to  your  glasses  steady, 

'Tis  here  the  revival  lies  ; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies ! 

There's  a  mist's  on  the  g^ass  congealing, 

'Tis  the  hurricane's  fiery  breath  ; 
And  I     3  does  the  warmth  of  feeling 

Turn  ice  in  the  grasp  of  death. 
Ho  !  stand  to  your  j^lasses  steady  ; 

For  a  moment  the  vapor  flies; 
A  cup  to  the  de.id  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  I 

Who  dreads  to  the  dust  returning  ? 

Who  shrinks  from  the  sable  shore, 
Where  the  high  and  haughty  yearning 

Of  the  soul  shall  sing  no  more  ? 
Ho  !  stand  to  your  glasses  steady  ; 

This  world  is  a  world  of  lies  : 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies ! 

Cut  off  from  the  land  that  bore  us, 

Betrayed  by  the  land  we  find. 
Where  the  brightest  have  gone  before  us, 

And  the  dullest  remain  behind — 
Stand,  stand  to  your  glasses  steady  I 

Tis  all  we  have  left  to  prize ; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

And  hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies ! 
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THE  BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY. 

By  the  flow  of  the  inland  river. 

Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled. 
Where  the  blades  of  the  grave-grass  quiver, 
Asleep  are  the  ranks  of  the  dead  ; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day  ; 
Under  the  one,  the  Blue  ; 
Under  the  other,  the  Gray. 

These  in  the  robings  of  glory, 

Those  in  the  gloom  of  defeat ; 
All  with  the  battle-blood  gory, 
In  the  dusk  of  eternity  meet ; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew 

Waiting  the  judgment  day  ; 
Under  the  laurel,  the  Blue  ; 
Under  the  willow,  the  Gray. 

From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours. 

The  desolate  mourners  go. 
Lovingly  laden  with  flowers. 
Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe ; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day ; 
Under  the  roses,  the  Blue  ; 
Under  the  lilies,  the  Gray. 
So,  with  an  equal  splendor. 

The  morning  sun-rays  fall. 
With  a  touch  impartially  tender, 
On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  all; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day ; 
Broidered  with  gold,  the  Blue ; 
Mellowed  with  gold,  the  Gray. 
So,  when  the  summer  calleth, 
On  forest  and  field  of  grain. 
With  an  equal  murmur  falleth 
The  cooling  drip  of  the  rain  ; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day ; 
Wet  with  the  rain,  the  Blue ; 
Wet  with  the  rain,  the  Gray. 
Sadly,  but  not  with  upbraiding, 

The  generous  deed  was  done  ; 
In  the  storm  of  the  years  that  are  fading. 
No  braver  battle  was  won  ; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day ; 
Under  the  blossoms,  the  Blue ; 
Under  the  garlands,  the  Gray. 
No  more  shall  the  war-cry  sever. 
Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red  ; 
They  banish  our  anger  forever, 
,  Whoa  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead. 


Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day ; 
Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue, 

Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray. 

Francis  Milbs  Faicau 


THE  PICKET  GUARD. 
**  All  quiet  along  the  Potomac,*'  they  say, 

"  Except  now  and  then  a  stray  picket 
Is  shot,  as  he  walks  on  his  beat,  to  and  fro, 

By  a  rifleman  hid  in  the  thicket. 
Tis  nothing — a  private  or  two,  now  and  then. 

Will  not  count  in  the  news  of  the  battle  ; 
Not  an  officer  lost— only  one  of  the  men, 

Moaning  out,  all  alone,  the  death-rattle." 

All  quiet  along  the  Potomac  to-night, 

Where  the  soldiers  lie  peacefully  dreaming ; 
Their  tents  in  the  rays  of  the  clear  autumn  moon. 

Or  the  light  of  the  watch-fires,  are  gleaming. 
A  tremulous  sigh,  as  the  gentle  night-wind 

Through  the  forest-leaves  softly  is  creeping ; 
While  stars  up  above,  with  their  glittering  eyes. 

Keep  guard — for  the  army  is  sleeping. 

There's  only  the  sound  of  the  lone  sentry's  tread. 

As  he  tramps  from  the  rock  to  the  fountain, 
And  thinks  of  the  two  in  the  low  trundle-bed 

Far  away  in  the  cot  on  the  mountain. 
His  musket  falls  slack — his  face,  dark  and  grim, 

Grows  gentle  with  memories  tender, 
As  he  mutters  a  prayer  for  the  children  asleep— 

For  their  mother — may  Heaven  defend  her  1 

The  moon  seems  to  shine  just  as  brightly  as  then, 

That  night,  when  the  love  yet  unspoken 
Leaped  up  to  his  lips — when  low-murmured  vows 

Were  pledged  to  be  ever  unbroken. 
Then  drawing  his  sleeve  roughly  over  his  eyes. 

He  dashes  off"  tears  that  were  welling. 
And  gathers  his  gun  closer  up  to  its  place 

As  if  to  keep  down  the  heart-swelling. 

He  passes  the  fountain,  the  blasted  pine  tree — 

The  footstep  is  lagging  and  weary  ; 
Yet  onward  he  goes,  through  the  broad  belt  of  light. 

Toward  the  shades  of  the  forest  so  dreary. 
Hark  !  was  it  the  night-winds  that  rustled  the  leaves? 

Was  it  moonlight  so  wondrously  flashing? 
It  looked  like  a  rifle — "  Ah  !  Mary,  good-bye  I " 

And  the  life-blood  is  ebbing  and  plashing. 

All  quiet  along  the  Potomac  to-night. 

No  sound  save  the  rush  of  the  river ; 
While  soft  falls  the  dew  on  the  face  of  the  dead — 

The  picket's  off  duty  forever. 

Btusl  Lynn  Bbsm. 
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PLAIN  LANGUAGE  F?10M  TRUTHFUL  JAMES. 

Which  I  wish  to  remark — 

And  my  language  is  plain — 
That  for  ways  that  are  dark 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain. 
The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar : 

Which  the  same  I  would  rise  to  explain. 

Ah  Sin  was  his  name  ; 

And  I  shall  not  deny 
In  regard  to  the  same 

What  that  name  might  imply ; 
But  his  smile  was  pensive  and  childlike, 

As  I  frequent  remarked  to  Bill  Nye. 

It  was  August  the  third, 

^nd  quite  sofJt  was  the  skies, 
Which  it  might  be  inferred 

That  Ah  Sin  was  likewise  : 
Yet  he  playecj  it  that  day  upon  William 

And  me  in  a  way  I  despise. 

Which  we  ha(^  a  small  game. 

And  Ah  Sin  took  a  hand  : 
It  was  euchre.     The  same 

He  did  not  understand  ; 
But  he  smiled,  as  he  sat  by  the  table, 

With  the  smile  that  was  childlike  and  bland. 

Yet  the  cards  they  were  stocked 

In  a  way  that  I  grieve, 
And  my  feelings  were  shocked 

At  the  state  of  Nye's  sleeve. 
Which  was  stuffed  full  of  aces  and  bowers. 

And  the  same  with  intent  to  deceive. 

But  the  hands  that  were  played 

By  that  heathen  Chinee, 
And  the  points  that  he  made. 

Were  quite  frightful  to  see — 
Till  at  last  he  put  down  a  right  bower. 

Which  the  same  Nye  had  dealt  unto  me. 

Then  I  looked  up  at  Nye, 

And  he  gazed  upon  me  ; 
And  he  rose  with  a  sigh, 

And  said,  "  Can  this  be  ! 
We  are  ruined  by  Chinese  cheap  labor,"— 

And  he  went  for  that  heathen  Chinee. 

In  the  scene  that  ensued 

I  did  not  take  a  hand  ; 
But  the  floor  it  was  strewed 

Like  the  leaves  on  the  strand 
With  the  cards  that  Ah  Sin  had  been  hiding, 

In  the  game  *^  he  did  not  understand." 


In  his  sleeves  which  were  long, 

He  had  twenty-four  packs — 
Which  was  coming  it  strong. 

Yet  I  state  but  the  facts  ; 
And  we  found  on  his  nails,  whlcji  were  taper, 

What  is  frequent  in  tapers — that's  wax. 

Which  is  why  I  remark, 

And  my  language  is  plain. 
That  for  ways  that  are  dark, 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain, 
The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar — 

Which  the  same  I  am  free  to  maintain. 

BsiT  HABrs 


I  DON'T  go  niuch  on  religion, 

I  never  ain't  hacj  no  show ; 
But  I've  got  a  middlin'  tight  grip,  sir. 

On  the  handful  o'  things  I  know. 
I  don't  pan  out  on  the  prophets, 

And  free-wijl,  and  that  sorf  of  thing ; 
But  I  blieve  in  God  and  the  angels. 

Ever  sence  one  night  last  spring. 

I  come  into  town  with  some  turnips, 
And  my  little  Gabe  came  along — 

No  four-year  old  in  the  county 
Could  beat  him  for  pretty  and  strong. 

Peart  and  chipper  and  sassy, 
Always  ready  to  swear  and  fight ; 

And  Pd  lamt  him  to  chaw  terbacker, 

I* 

Jest  to  keep  his  milk-teeth  white. 

The  snow  come  down  like  a  blanket 

As  I  passed  by  Taggart's  store  ; 
I  went  in  for  a  jug  of  molasses. 

And  left  tjie  team  at  the  door. 
They  skerred  at  something  and  started— 

I  heard  one  little  squall. 
And  hell-to-split  over  the  prairie 

Went  team.  Little  Breeches,  and  a}L 

,  Hell-to-split  over  the  prairie ! 

I  was  almost  froze  with  skeer ; 
But  we  rousted  up  some  torches. 

And  sarched  for  *em  far  and  near. 
At  last  we  struck  bosses  and  wagon, 

Snowed  under  a  soft  white  mound, 
Upsot,  dead  beat— but  of  little  Gabe 

No  hide  nor  hair  was  fouad. 
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And  here  all  hope  soured  on  me, 

Of  my  fellow-critters'  aid — 
I  jist  flopped  down  on  my  marrow-bones, 

Crotch  deep  in  the  snow,  and  prayed. 
****** 

By  this  the  torches  was  played  out, 

And  me  and  Isrul  Pan- 
Went  otr  for  some  wood  to  a  sheep-fold 

That  he  said  was  somewhar  than 

We  found  it  at  last,  and  a  little  shed 

Whar  they  shut  up  the  lambs  at  night ; 
We  looked  in,  and  seen  them  huddled  thar, 

So  warm  and  sleepy  and  white. 
And  thar  sot  Little  Breeches,  and  chirped 

As  peart  as  ever  you  see, 
•  I  want  a  chaw  of  terbacker. 

And  that's  what's  the  matter  with  me." 

How  did  he  git  thar  ?    Angels — 

He  could  never  have  walked  in  that  storm- 
They  jist  scooped  down  and  toted  him 

To  whar  it  was  safe  and  warm. 
And  I  think  that  saving  a  little  child 

And  bringing  him  to  his  own, 
Is  a  demed  sight  better  business 

Than  loafing  around  the  Throne. 


THE  JESTER'S  SERMON. 

The  Jester  shook  his  head  and  bells,  and  leaped  upon  a 

chair. 
The  pages  laughed,  the  women  screamed,  and  tossed 

their  scented  hair ; 
The  falcon  whistled,  staghounds  bayed,  the  lapdog  barked 

without, 
The  scullion  dropped  the  pitcher  brown,  the  cook  railed 

at  the  lout ! 
The  steward,  counting  out  his  gold,  let  pouch  and  money 

fall, 
And  why  ?  because  the  Jester  rose  to  say  grace  in  the 

hall! 

The  page  played  with  the  heron's  plume,  the  steward 

with  his  chain. 
The  butler  drummed  upon  the  board,  and  laughed  with 

might  and  main ; 
The  grooms  beat  on  their  metal  cans,  and  roared  till  they 

were  red. 
But  still  the  Jester  shut  his  eyes  and  rolled  his  witty  head ; 
And  when  they  grew  a  little  still,  read  half  a  yard  of  text, 
And,  waving  hand,  struck  on  the  desk,  then  frowned  like 

oae  preploMd. 


"  Dear  sinners  all,"  the  fool  began,  "  man*s  life  is  but  a 

jest, 
A  dream,  a  shadow,  bubble,  air,  a  vapor  at  the  best; 
In  a  thousand  pounds  of  law  I  find  not  a  single  ounce  of 

love ; 
A  blind  man  killed  the  parson's  cow  in  shooting  at  the 

dove; 
The  fool  that  eats  till  he  is  sick  must  fast  till  he  is  well ; 
The  wooer  who  can  flatter  most  will  bear  away  the  belle. 

**  Let  no  man  halloo  he  is  safe  till  he  is  through  the  wood  ; 
He  who  will  not  when  he  may,  must  tarry  when  he 

should ; 
He  who  laughs  at  crooked  men  should  need  walk  very 

straight ; 
Oh,  he  who  once  has  won  a  name  may  lie  a^ed  till  eight ! 
Make  haste  to  purchase  house  and  land*  be  very  slow  to 

wed; 
True  coral  needs  no  painter's  brush  nor  need  be  daubed 

with  red. 

"The  friar,  preaching,  cursed  the  thief  (the  pudding  in 

his  sleeve). 
To  fish  for  sprats  with  golden  hooks  is  foolish,  by  your 

leave, — 
To  travel  well, — an  ass's  ears,  ape's  face,  hog's  mouth, 

and  ostrich  legs. 
He  does  not  care  a  pin  for  thieves  who  limps  about  and 

begs. 
Be  always  first  man  at  a  feast  and  last  man  at  a  fray ; 
The  short  way  round,  in  spite  of  all,  is  still  the  longest 

way. 

"When  the  hungry  curate  licks  the  knife,  there's  not 
much  for  the  clerk  ; 

When  the  pilot,  turning  pale  and  sick,  looks  up— the 
storm  grows  dark." 

Then  loud  they  laughed ;  the  fat  cook's  tears  ran  down 
into  the  pan : 

The  steward  shook,  that  he  was  forced  to  drop  the  brim- 
ming can ; 

And  then  again  the  women  screamed,  and  every  stag- 
hound  bayed, — 

And  why  ?  because  the  motley  fool  so  wise  a  sermon 
made. 


ONLY  WAITING. 

A  verjr  old  man  in  an  alms-house  was  asked  what  he  was  doing  now. 
He  replied, "  Only  waiting.*' 

Only  waiting  till  the  shadows 

Are  a  little  longer  g^own; 
Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer 

Of  the  day's  last  beam  is  flows ; 
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Till  the  night  of  «arth  is  faded 
From  the  heart  once  full  of  day ; 

Till  the  dawn  of  heaven  is  breaking 
Through  the  twilight  soft  and  gray. 

Only  waiting  till  the  reapers 

Have  the  last  sheaf  gathered  home  ; 
For  the  summer  time  is  faded, 

And  the  autumn  winds  have  come. 
Quickly,  reapers,  gather  quickly 

The  last  ripe  hours  of  my  heart, 
For  the  bloom  of  life  is  withered, 

And  I  hasten  to  depart 

Only  waiting  till  the  angels 

Open  wide  the  mystic  gate, 
At  whose  feet  I  long  have  lingered, 

Weary,  poor,  and  desolate. 
Even  now  I  hear  the  footsteps, 

And  their  voices  far  away ; 
If  they  call  me,  I  am  waiting. 

Only  waiting  to  obey. 

Only  waiting  till  the  shadows 

Are  a  little  longer  grown  ; 
Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer 

Of  the  day's  last  beam  is  flown ; 
Then  from  out  the  gathered  darkness, 

Holy,  deathless  stars  shall  rise, 
By  whose  light  my  soul  shall  gladly 

Tread  its  pathway  to  the  skies. 

Fkamcu  Laughtom 


NEARER  HOME. 

One  sweetly  solemn  thought 
Comes  to  me  o'er  and  o'er : 

I'm  nearer  home  to-day 

Than  I  ever  have  been  before ; 

Nearer  my  Father's  house, 
Where  the  many  mansions  be ; 

Nearer  the  great  white  throne. 
Nearer  the  crystal  sea ; 

Nearer  the  bound  of  life, 

Where  we  lay  our  burdens  down ; 
Nearer  leaving  the  cross, 

Nearer  gaining  the  crown ! 

But  lying  darkly  between, 

Winding  down  through  the  night, 
Is  the  silent,  unknown  stream. 

That  leads  at  last  to  the  light 

Closer  and  closer  my  steps 
Come  to  the  dread  abysm : 

Closer  Death  to  my  lips 
Presses  the  awful  chrism. 

Oh,  if  my  mortal  feet 

Have  almost  gained  the  brink— 
If  it  be  I  am  nearer  home 

Even  to-day  than  I  think,— 

Father,  perfect  my  trust ! 

Let  my  spirit  feel,  in  death, 
That  her  feet  are  firmly  set 

On  the  Rock  of  a  living  faith  I 
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OCAL  MUSIC  IS  probably 
the    oldest  branch  of  the 
art,  but  from   the   number 
of  ancient  dance-songs  still 
itant,    it    is    reasonable    to 
jnceive  that  vocal  music  was 
irst  a  mere  accessory  of  the 
Choral   singing  at  religious 
r  festivals  was  also  a  practice 
emote  antiquity.  Recitations 
;  commemorative  of  the  ex- 
heroes  were  a  further  and 
ievelopment  of  vocal  music, 
song  proper  had  no  existence 
to  the  Troubadours ;  their 
lyrics  and  appropriate  rhyth- 
mical tunes  were  its  earliest  form. 

Popular  songs  include  the  rude  spontaneous  out- 
come of  native  inspiration,  the  wild  indigenous  fruit 
of  their  own  soil,  and  those  other  more  regular  and 
finished  compositions  which  are  written  with  con- 
scious art  by  men  who  have  made  Music  their  study. 
This  latter  class  of  songs  is  designated  by  the  Ger- 
man phrase  Kunsilied^  or  artistic  song ;  while  the 
former  class,  whose  origin  and  authorship  are  gener- 
ally obtcurei  may  b«  called  folk-songSi  or  songs  of 


the  people.  Such  are  the  Volkslieder  of  Germany, 
the  Canti  Populari  of  Italy,  and  the  Ballads  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  song  is  that  branch  of  Music  in  which  na- 
tional peculiarities  linger  lon^^est,  and  international 
affinities  grow  most  slowly.  This  is  primarily  due  to 
the  fact  that  language  which  is  local,  is  an  integral 
element  of  song.  Secondly  it  is  caused  by  the  pop- 
ular origin  of  songs.  Being  of  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  they  flourish  most  in  a  sphere  where  the  influ- 
ences of  foreign  example  and  teaching  can  hardly 
reach  them.  Hence  it  happens  that  where  the  artis- 
tic song  has  lost  every  trace  of  its  native  soil,  na- 
tional melodies  preserve  a  distinctively  local  color. 
In  some  countries  of  Europe  the  development  of  the 
song  can  be  followed  from  the  primitive  form  of 
folk-song  to  the  highest  type  of  artistic  composition ; 
but  in  others  the  art  of  Music  has  scarcely  yet  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  stage  of  national  melodies. 

It  is  atanost  needless  to  call  attention  to  the  neces- 
sary dependence  of  the  song  upon  Poetry.  Until 
the  poet  supplies  lyrics  of  adequate  power  and 
beauty  of  form,  the  skill  of  the  composer  alone  can- 
not develop  the  full  capacities  of  the  song.  When, 
however,  poets  and  composers  of  the  first  rank  have 
worked  together  in  mutual  sympathy,  the  song  has 
quickly  mounted  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  art 
Again,  poets  and  composers  are  alike  the  children  of 
their  times,  and  vividly  reflect  the  dominant  emo- 
tions of  the  hour  and  the  scene  in  which  they  live. 
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History  colors  every  branch  of  art,  and  none  more 
so  than  the  song,  for  it  is  the  first  and  simplest  mode 
of  giving  expression  to  strong  feeling.  Men  naturally 
sing  of  that  of  which  their  heads  and  hearts  are  full ; 
and  thus  there  is  a  close  correspondence  between 
great  historic  events  and  the  multitude  of  songs  to 
which  they  invariably  give  birth.  From  wars  have 
issued  songs  of  victory,  and  other  martial  odes  ; 
from  keen  political  struggles,  songs  of  satire ;  ftom 
religious  reformations,  majestic  hymns  and  chorals  ; 
and  from  revolutions,  impassioned  songs  of  liberty. 
There  are  songs  for  all  emotions  and  occasions. 
There  are  songs  for  all  times  and  seasons — songs  of 
childhood  and  songs  of  old  age — songs  of  exile  and 
songs  of  home — songs  of  nature  and  songs  of  the  sea 
— songs  of  sorrow  and  songs  of  mirth — songs  of  sen- 
timent— songs  of  love. 

It  would  be  interesting,  if  our  space  permitted, 
to  give  an  account  of  what  songs  had  been  popular, 
how  they  had  risen  and  waned  in  public  favor,  what 
local  events,  what  queer  by-words,  what  jokes  per- 
tinent to  the  day,  but  now  forgotten,  had  been  sung 
by  the  merry  people  of  the  time.  Some  songs  that 
had  no  doubt  been  suddenly  popular,  as  quickly 
passed  to  obscurity,  while  others,  like  "Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  "SalijTin  Our 
Alley,"  and  "itome.  Sweet  Hotne,"  have  secured  a« 
permanent  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

There  has  probably  been  an  improvement  in  sen- 
timent, at  least,  in  our  best  songs,  upon  those  which 
were  sung  in  the  olden  time.  The  most  famous  of 
those  were  drinking  songs,  of  which  the  best  knoAvn 
is,  perhaps,  that  written  by  a  chaplain  named  Walter 
De  Mapes,  of  undue  jollity,  in  the  service  of  Henry 
IL,  which  commences  "  Mihi  est  propositum  in  tab- 
ema  mori,"  etc.  It  hiajr  be  noticed  that  the  most 
popular  sentimental  and  humorous  songs  in  the  En- 
glish language  are  the  Irish,  Scotch,  and  those  attrib- 
uted to  the  American  negroes.  The  quaint  and 
careless  variations  ftom  the  English  words  in  the 
Scottish  songs  and  negro  plantation  melodies  seem  to 
enhance  the  sentiment  and  make  the  humor  more 
pointed.  The  songs  of  Moore  and  Bums  represent 
the  Irish  and  Scotch,  while  Foster  best  represents 
negro  minstrelsy  as  it  has  taken  its  prominent  posi- 
tion in  this  country.  Many  of  the  plaintive  songs 
of  Foster  that  are  supposed  to  belong  peculiarly  to 
burnt-cork  minstrelsy,  possess  a  charm  that  com- 
pensates for  much  of  their  nonsense.     If  proof  of 


this  statement  were  needed  we  could  scarcely  do 
better  than  quote  a  passage  Written  by  Thackeray  : 

'*  I  heard  a  humorist  balladist  not  long  since — a 
minstrel  with  wool  on  his  head,  and  an  ultra-Ethio- 
pian complexion,  who  performed  a  negro  ballad  that  I 
confess  moistened  these  spectacles  in  a  most  unex- 
pected manner.  I  have  gazed  at  thousands  of  trag- 
edy queens  dying  on  the  stage,  and  expiring  in  ap- 
propriate blank  verse,  and  I  never  wanted  to  wipe 
them.  They  have  looked  up,  be  it  said,  at  many 
scores  of  clergymen  in  the  pulpit  without  being 
dimmed,  and  behold  a  vagabond,  with  a  corked  face 
and  a  banjo,  sings  a  little  song,  strikes  a  wild  note, 
which  sets  the  heart  thrilling  with  happy  pity. " 

"  I  knew  a  very  wise  man,"  says  Fletcher  ojf  Sal- 
toun,  "that  believed  if  a  man  vrere  permitted  to 
make  the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who  should 
make  the  laws  of  a  nation."  He  would  not  be  a 
very  wise  man  nowadays  who  should  make  this 
remark,  for  if  there  is  any  one  thing  more  impossible 
than  another,  it  is  the  manufacturing  to  order  of  a 
popular  song.  The  ready-made  National  hytnn  is 
generally  as  perfunctory  as  a  birthday  ode.  It  is 
more  than  likely  to  be  merely  literary,  and  to  lack, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  the  direct  simplicity  and 
manly  pathos  of  a  song  which  comes  spontaneous 
and  unexpected  from  the  heart  of  the  people. 

More  than  one  American  poet  tried  to  find  fit 
words  for  "John  Brown's  Body,"  an  air  which  stirs 
the  blood  like  the  blare  of  a  trumpet,  but  the  rude 
stanzas  of  the  original  song  have  held  their  own 
against  all  more  polished  and  perfect  competitors. 
Oddly  enough,  it  is  not  exactly  certain  who  was  the 
composer  of  "  John  Brown's  Body."  We  all  know, 
however,  that  John  Howard  Payne,  the  author  of 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  was  an  American  by  birth, 
although  he  wrote  his  song  to  be  used  in  a  play  pre- 
pared for  an  English  theater.  And  the  "  Old  Folks 
at  Home,"  the  wailing  refrain  of  which  whoever 
may  have  heard  it  sung  by  Mme.  Christine  Nilsson 
will  not  soon  forget,  is  American,  both  in  authorship 
and  in  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  we  Americans 
have  borrowed  the  airs  of  some  of  our  most  famous 
songs.  We  were  not  willing  to  let  the  British  have 
all  the  best  tunes.  The  "  Star  Spangled  Banner  "  is 
Dr.  Arnold's  "Anacreon  in  Heaven."  "Yankee 
Doodle  "  is  substantially  identical  with  the  "  Lucy 
Locket  Lost  Her  Pocket,"  which  came  into  notice 
just  after  the  great  success  of  the  "  Beggars'  Opera." 
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VIVA  L'  AMERICA,  HOME  OF  THE  FREE.* 


^  Dedamato. 


Words  and  Music  by  H.  Millard. 
^».      ad  lib. 


^^ 


^ 


m 


I.      No  -  ble      Re  -  pub   -  lie!    happiest      of  lands,  Fore -most  of      na  •  tions,   Co-lum-  bia  stands— 

3.  Should  ev  •  er      trai    -  tor     rise    in  the  land»  Cursed,  be  his  home -stead — withered,  his  hand — 

3.     To      all     her      he  •    roes — ^Jus-tice  and  Fame,  To      all  her  foes,       a      trai- tor ^s  foul  name; 
\ft                                                                                                                          Bitard  col  canto. 


R 


m 


3E^E3 


-J     '     I    ■  «l    -y- 


-*r* 


^ 


=« 


=i=ir 


f^ 


-C  ?  1 


^w=r- 


"F 


^ 


i^ 


^ 


£ 


Free- dom's  proud  ban  -  ner   floats  in      the  skies,         Where  shouts  of  Lib  -  er  -  ty  dai  -  ly        a-  rise.  "U- 

Shame,  be      his    mem'  •  ty — scorn,  be      his    lot —  Ex  -  ile,    his  her  -    it  •  age,  his  name,    a    blot !  "\J- 

Our  <* Stripes  and  Stars"    stUl  proud- ly    shall  wave*  km-blem  of  Lib  -  er  -  ty,  flag  of      the  brave  I  ««U- 

ff/7sOol  canto.  Colla  voce. 


*=f= 


^ 


EE 


_A_A. 


^^rr?-^ 


-#— #- 


p*-F=f^^p=^ 


TTt 


r=^ 


TT 


Wi  i  i  f  ts-^^ 


BaU. 


M 


^ 


^^ 


11=*: 


nit  -  ed  we  stand,  di 
nit  •  ed  we  stand,  di 
nit  -  ed     we    stand,         di 


vid  -  ed 
vid  -  ed 
vid  -  ed 


we  fall," 
we  fall," 
we      fall," 


««U  -  nion  for  -  ev  -  er**— free-dom  to 
Grant  -  ing  a  home  and  free  -  dom  to 
Glad  -  ly    we'll    die 


aUl 

all; 

our  coun  -  try's  call ; 


Throoghoot    the  woiid    our 


mot  •  to     shall  be,       Vi  -  VA  L*  A-mer  -  i  •  ca,     Home     of       the  free  I 
^^  MartcUate. 


^  8        8        6 

*  By  p«miMloa  oT  th«  Aattior. 
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Words  by  Francis  S.  Key. 
Con  Bpirito, 


THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER. 

Music  by  Samuel  Arnold 


m 


^ 


qjij  J' j'lr^  r>  f  H-  ^- 


1.  Oh!    "       say     can    you     sec       by      the  dawn's  ear  -  ly     light,  What  so    proud  •  ly    we   hail'd      at     the 

2.  On    the  shore   dim  -  ly      seen  through  the    mists    of      the    deep,  Where  the    foe's    haught-y     host        in  dread 


^ 


^F^^fe^ 


MF?^ 


HZAl 


«ri 


f W 


a^^F^ 


^ ^ 


-#— r- 


m 


fiE 


^ 


^^ 


^^^ 


i 


Mareato, 


?^ 


'^^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


-, — gp;— — .—- ^j — « — - — . — * — , — w—vr 

twi- lights  last  gleam-ingl  Whose  broad  Stripes  and  bright  Sters      thro'    the     per  -  il  -  ous    fight.     O'er  the 
si  •  lence     re  •  pos  •  es—  What     is        that  which  the    breeze,     o'er     the     tow  -  er  -  ing    steep,      As     it 


i 


^ 


^ 


=1= 


— »r 


J  '    4      *      jrL'^ 


m 


^ 


i 


^ 


pg^ 


^ 


i 


^ 


*     i» 


S^PSE? 


ram  -  parts    we  watch 'd  were     so     gal  -  lant    -    ly  stream  -  ing  ?    And     the    rock  -  et*s     red   glare,    the  shells 
fit    •    f ul  -  ly    blows,  half    con  -  ceals,  half      dis  •  clos  -  es  ?    Now      it    catch  -  es     the  gleam     of     the 


(^ 


fe^ 


-X \- 


^ 


^ 


^ 


S^ 


^m 


^ 


f=^ 


^ 


CHORUS  ad  Ub. 


?5= 


-#-T- 


S 


* 


s 


^ 


« 


burst  -  ing      in       air !        Gave  proof    thro'  the    night  that     our    Flag    still    was   there : —  Oh !    say    docs      diat 
morn-ing's    first    beam.        In     full       glo-ry       re- fleeted,  now  shines   in      the  stream;  And    the    Star  -  span- 


^^ 


^3 


i 


m 


± 
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'it^^-n  ;iga  ^13  J  r 
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^m 


z^ 


-^ 


0  t  1 


Star  >  span  -  gled    Ban  -  ner     yet         wave,  O'er  the       land 
gled   Ban  -  ner,    Ohl     long  may     it  wave,  O'er  the       land 


^ 


&  ,1  \  i  I '  n  Q 


of  the     free,     and  the    home    of    the    brave  I 
o/the     free,     and  the   home    of    the    brave  I 


^ 


^^ 


^m 


^i^J-*-? 


/T\ 


« 


r  n.nj-i-4 


r^y,-  r  ri-  -^^^i^ 


-4-4- 


i 


3.  And  where  is  that  band  who  so  vauntingly  swore. 
That  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battle's  confusion, 
A  home  and  a  country  shall  leave  us  no  more  ? 

Their  blood  has  wash'd  out  their  foul  foot-step's  pollution! 
No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave, 
From  the  terror  of  flight,  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave; 
And  the  Star  spangled  Banner,  in  triumph  doth  wave. 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave  I 

4.  O  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freeman  shall  stand. 
Between  their  lov'd  home,  and  the  war's  desolation; 
Blest  with  vict'ry  and  peace,  may  the  heav'n- rescued  land. 
Praise  the  pow'r  that  hath  made,  and  preserves  us  a  Nation! 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just, 

And  this  be  our  motto:— In  God,  is  our  trust; 

And  the  Star-spangled  Banner,  in  triumph  shall  wave. 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  ol   the  brave; 


MY  COUNTRY,  TIS  OF  THEE. 

Samuel  Francis  Smith,  D.  D. 


English  Air. 


^m. 


j^hJ  Hlu^ 


j^i-,-.^ 


m 


m 


(^ 

\ 


=s=F 


Let  free-  dom    ring! 
Like  that       a  -  bove. 


lath  •  ersdied!  Land    of      the     Pil  -  grims' pride!  From  ev*  -  ry         mount  •  ain   side 
rocks     and  rills.  Thy  woods  and    tern  -  pled-  hills :  My  heart  with         rapt  -  ure  thrills 


i^ 


>  nr^ 


m 


^ 


-^2- 


I 


-h 


Let  music  swell  the  breeze. 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song: 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake; 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake; 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break,— 

The  sound  prolong. 


^^ 


*=t 


FFF^ 


r^ 


Our  father's  God  I  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty. 

To  Thee  we  sing: 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 

Great  God,  our  King! 
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YANKEE  DOODLE. 


Xutfior  unknown. 


i 


Pyrenees  Air. 


^ 


1  F9    -    ther    and       I      went      down      to      camp,      A     -    lon^     with        Cap'n 

2  And      there    we      see       a  thou  -  sand     men,     As  ric|i        as         Squire 

3  The        'lass  -  es      they    eat  ev*  -    ry        day,  Would      keep        a       house      a 


I 


F 


Good  -  in*,  Afid 
Da  -  vid;  And 
win     -    tcr;     They 


^ 


^ 


tij''  i  '  i 


^rw 


?=i^ 


I 


there  we  saw  the 
what  they  wast  -  ed 
have         so        much       that, 


men        and        boys        As         thick 
ev'     -    ry  day,         I  wish 

I'll         be        bound,  They         eat 


as         has    -     ty         pud    -      -    din*, 
it         could        be  sav    .      -      ed. 

it         when    they've     mind  ter. 


w 


j-X1UTTt^7  '   ^^^^ 


^ 


^ 


i 


^ 


ji—t- 


-^ 


i 


Yan    -    kee   Doo  -  die, 


keep 


«P. 


Yan    -  kee     Doo  -  die 


dan 


■¥         -••        -•• 


^ 


dy. 


.1— I— i 


^=^ 


c^ 


m 


-+i 


girls 


Mind 


the    mu  -    sic 


and 


the        step. 


And    with        the 


be 


han 


'f=^ 


-i ^ 


f 


dy. 


m 


i__L 


^ 


^ 
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CHORUS. 


Mi  ,M'  ^  I  /'  H  I  h.  H-  j'lj     n 

Yan     -     kee     Doo   -    die,  ktep         it  up,  Yan    .      kee      Doo    -    die         dan    -      -    dy. 


^ 


kee     Doo   •    die, 

^ — t- 


^ 


it  up, 


f  t   ?  I  r 


:£: 


^ 


r  I  r  g 


Yan 


kee      Doo    -    die, 


keep 


up. 


Yan    -      kee      Doo    •    die 


i^m 


dan    -      -    dy, 


I  j ,  ;  r~j  I  i  ^m 


'  r-  r  r  r.r 


jk 


■f-^-H^ 


i 


£: 


ij,  j',  If'  i—n-^ 


n\ 


P 


^ 


n 


^ 


^ 


Biind         the     mu   -    sic  and         the        step.        And    with        the        girls        be     han 

t :   t  f  -4fc 


^ 


to 


dy. 


]1 


K       CI 


Hind         the     mu   -    sic 


^^ 


and         the        step.        And    widi        the        girls        be     han 


»*"!  rn\fM 


^ 


dy. 


i 


„  f;f  fif  r  f  rif  f 


m 


4.  And  there  I  saw  a  swamping  gun, 

Large  as  a  log  of  maple, 
Upon  a  deuced  little  cart, 
A  load   for  father's  cattle. 
Yankee  Doodle,  etc. 

5.  Arid  every  time  they  shoot  it  off. 

It  takes  a  horn  of  powder, 
And  makes  a  noise  like  faUier's  gun, 
Only  a  nation  louder. 
Yankee  Doodle,  etc. 

6u  I  went  as  nigh  to  one  myself 
As  'Siah's  underpinning; 
And  father  went  as  nigh  agin, 
I  thought  the  deuce  was  in  him. 
Yankee  Doodle,  etc 


7.  Cousin  Simon  grew  so  bold, 

I   thought  he  would  have  cocked  tt; 
It  scared  me  so  I   shrinked   it  off 
And  hung  by   father's  pocket 
Yankee  Doodle,   etc. 

8.  And  dp'n  Davis  had  a  gun, 

He  kind  of  clant  his  hand  qn*t. 
And  stuck  a  crooked  stabbing  iron 
Upon  the  little  end  on't 
Yankee  Doodle,  etc. 

9.  And  there  I  ice  a  pumpkin  shell 

As  big  as  mother's  basin; 
And  every  time  thev  touched   it  off 
They  scampered  like   the   nation. 
Yankee  Doodle,  etc. 
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HAIL,    COLUMBIAI 


Words  by  Joseph  Hopkinson. 


Music  by  Phyla. 


s 


^s 


J'  flQ  tr  i\f.    J'  p    <Ji| 


^^rn 


tt 


1  Hail,     Co-lum  •    bia,    hap  -  pj       land!  Hail,        ye      he    -    roes,  heay'n-boni    bandl        Who 

2  Im-mor  -  tal    Pa  -  triots!  rise     once     morel    De  -  fend      yoar  rights,       de  -  fend    your    shore;         Let 


5643 


f 


E^i— F 


^m 


m 


^^ 


»i-t4-,ir      r — ir   r   r 


^^^ 


3^ 


f=r^ 


T=f 


T^=r 


I 


fcS 


i=i'=^=^ 


sS 


^ 


^^^ 


fought    and      bled       in  free  -  dom's  cause.  Who      fought    and      bled       in  free  -  dom^  canse,   And 

no      rude      foe,     with        im   •  pious    hand,    Let  no      rude      foe,     with        im   •  pious*  hand.     In  • 


* 


^ 


f 


I 


^ 


% 


A/- 


— 5^ ^ \r- 

when      the     storm      of       war       was      gone,     En 
>  vade      the     shrine  where      sa    -   cred      lies.      Of 


P^^T^? 


-;.   ,fe  ;  \M 


joyed    the     peace    your       ral    -     or     won;  Let 

toil       and    blood,    the      well-  earned  prize;       While 


P^ 


t.     £ 


^-^=1=*^-^^=?=^ 


c  c  M 


^ 


In    -     de  -  pen  -  dence  be        your  boast,  Ev   -    er      mind  -  ful         what       it       cost, 

off'  •    ring  peace,    sin     -     cere     and    just,      In       heay'n     we     place      a  man   -   ly      trusty  That 


^-tJ-H^iyz^i-R-Ff-hPf^^ 


t-  ■  I  r   C   •   , 


m 
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e  r  I  I't^-ff^'  ;"i '"  J'  ^  ^1  J^fe^ 


41 


Et    -     er    grate  -  ful 
truth       and     jus  •  tice 


for        the    prixe,  Let       its         al   •    tar         reach     the     skies, 

may      pre  -  vail,     And         ev'    -    ry    scheme    of         bond  •  age       fail  I 


[i^m 


^ 


m 


m 


^^^ 


^ 


5^ 


5^ 


life 


CHORUS. 


m 


^5* 


^^ 


^^^ 


-h — 1^ — ^ 


3E 


3E 


^^ 


l=3cr: 


V-     -.1    V — ^ 

Firm,        a  -  nit   •    ed. 


irum,        a  -  mt 


let        US       be. 


^ 


ji 


Rally   •  ing   round    our 

;■  / ;  H^ 


lib    -    cr   •    ty. 


U 


^ 


^—F.-\=^B 


* 


broth  -  ers  join'd, 


r^^r^^ 


^f-H--^-^^ 


m 


band       ^f 


Peace    and         safe   -    ty  we       shall    find. 


j^S 


r    f 


^ 


r  r  jH 


^ 


Words  by  Lake. 


^ 


SHELLS  OF  OCEAN. 


Music  by  J.  W.  Cherry. 


^^ 


q^ 


-#-s- 


^ 


^ 


^fE 


I  One  sum-mer      eve,     with  pen-  sive    tho*t,       I   wandered      on        the    sea-  beat  shore.  Where  oft     in 
a    Istoop'dup  -   on       the  peb-bly  strand,    To  cull  the     toys     that  round  me      lay,        Lut    as      I 


0 


^ 


s? 


«E 


^ 


feS^ 


^$^^^ 


^^f^ 


ii 


heed  -  less    in  •  faint  sport,    I    gathered  shells     in  days  be.  fore,     I    gathered  shells   in      days  be-fore.  The  plashing 
took  them  in    my  hand,    I  threw  them  one     by  one    a- way,     I  threw  them  one    by      one     a- way.  Oh!  thus,  1 


rfl-lnSj» 

— c — r^ n— t- 

K r Ki — i ^-^ 1 1 r» — 

— ^ — ^  s  1 

1^^ 

J=^^ 

XgLjp 

'^^i^^^^^'t  t\--:t  ;IJ- 

^-j^ 

waves  like  mu  -  sic  fell.    Re-  spon-sive  to      my   fan  -  cy    wild  ;  A  dream  came  o*er   me  like    a  spell,     I  thought  I 
said,     in    ev'-ry  stage,  By  toys  our  fan  -  cy     is     be-guiled.  We  gath-er  shells  from  youth  to  age.   And  then  we 


^^ 


g 


#-r- 


f— F 


t=^ 


^ 


5=^ 


^^^ 


was      a  -  gain  a  child,  A  dream  came  o*er    me   like    a  spell,   I    tho't    I    was    a  -  gain,      a  •  gain    a  child. 
l0»v«  tbwB  Uka   a  child,  We  gath  -cr  iheils  from  youth  to  age.  And  then  we  leave  them,  leave  them  like  a  c     d. 
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P 


Maestoso, 


i'H  i  r-^u 


RULE    BRITANNIA. 

Composed  b^  Dr.  Ame.    1746. 

1^ 


f?f?.f;ii...^jj 


^ 


ff  a  I*  r 

FftT  1 


?f^ 


^E 


a 


H-^-h^^^i^  '!  f  !  yi 


1= 


•V 


=^^=^=f= 


^ 


s^ 


^ 


ir 


1.  When  Bri     -     tain  first, 

2.  The     na     -     tions  not , 


r- 

at  Heay'n's  coin-mand,  A  - 

so     blest  as    thee|  Must 


^^ 


4*    :   ^4 


ri  '  V.^\  f 


m 


i 


m 


9 


€      7 


^»  im^L  J'  J'  /I  ;jJ'  J  J  *  j.i  n'  (j-  i-#4§ 


rose., 
in.... 


from    out     the 
their  turn     to        ty 


.     sore  mam, 
rants  fall. 


A  -  rose,    a  -  rose,    a  -  rose  from   out    the 
Must     in  their       turn to 


m 


& 


H--ttlj^rrr]^iJM 


^=i     y     4  -»-^-^     » F 


i 


i=^-r-  e  J    ;  i   ^ 


^ 


m 


-It 1 

a    -      zure    main, 
ty    -    rants    fall; 


p^ 


w 


This        was       the  char  •  ter,  the    char  •  ter     of      the    land.  And 

While      thou     shalt  flour  -  ish,         dialt  flour  -  ,i^^  great   and    free,  The 


I 


^^ 


^ 


M 


m 


*=^ 


tff-rtri 


m 


^ 


i.i' jj'iiilli^ 


n      ^- 


IT^TTT 


3    3 
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^ 


^ 


guar 
dread 


diao 
and 


en 


gels    sung       this       strain: 


vy       01 


i        them        all. 


■■}" 


Rule 


Bri  -  tan  -  nial 


Bri- 


i 


1=4 


^=^ 


^ 


:t=*: 


^ 


^ 


I 


^^=^1 


13— ^^—J- 


■        B 


^■'^* ^ ^: 


-^-T 


I  5 


i 


'^ 


^—i—H 


^ 


.  tan  -  nia*  rale   the   wares; 


Bri   -   tons 


er      will 


be       alayes.'' 


i^^ 


HPiJ  j  J     li 


^^ 


^ 


i 


;^ 


ffi-i-x5 


i 


3    ■? 


Chorus  to  be  sung  after  each 
Soprano. 


^ 


^te^ 


^b^^fe^ 


^^ 


TC*^ 


Rule      Bri-tan-nia!      Bri  -  taH -  iiia, rule  the  waves ; 
tenor. 


rr^ 


Bri  -  tons      ner 


er     will     be        slares. 


»JLM-^ 


5^rf 


^^ 


?=f=^ 


^^ 


n=ir 


Basa. 


tasa.  "^     ^       >      I;      ^   r 

Rule      Bri  -  tan-  nia !       Bri  -  tan  •  nia,  rule 


phe  waves ; 


Bri  -  tons      ner     -     er     will      be        slaves. 


Ttn 


3.  Still  more  majestic  shaltthoji  rise. 

More  dreadful  from  each  foreign  stroke ; 
As  the  loud  blast,  that  tears  the  dcies, 
Serves  but  tp  root  thy  native  oak. 
Rule  Britannia !  &C 

4.  Thee,  haughty  tyrants  ne'er  shall  tame ; 

All  their  attempts  to  bend  thee  down, 
Will  but  arouse  thy  gen'rous  flame. 
To  work  /yi^V  woe,  and  tAy  renown. 
Rule  Britannia  1  &c. 


5.  To  thee  belongs  the  rural  reign* 

Tl^y  cities  ^all  with  commerce  shine; 
All  thine«  shall  be  the  subject  main« 
And  ev'ry  shorA  it  cixcles,  f/tine. 
Rule  Britannia !  &c. 

6.  The  muses,  still  with  freedom  found* 

Shall  to  thy  happy  coast  repair ; 
Blest  Isle !  with  matchless  beauty  -ctown'dt 
And  manly  heart)  to  guard  the  fair. 
Role  Britannia!  &c« 
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:t^ 


Spirited. 


THE  MARSEILLAISE  HYMN. 

Composed  by  Rouget  De  Lisle. 


^^ 


^r-  ^  J  r    '^^  ;i  J     ''-i^-^- 


'rr.'  1'^ 


^ 


^ 


i 


A 


I.      Ycioni  of  France,  a-  wake     to     glo  -    ry.  Hark!  bark!  what  myriads    bid  yoa  rise! 

1.  Ai-lans,  en 'fans     de       la      Pa  .  tri   -    e!    Lejour  degloire  est         ar  ^  ri  -  vi, 

a.  Now,  now  the  dangerous  storm    is      roll  -  ing,  V^hich  treacherous  kings' confederates  raise ; 

2.  Que         veut   cette  horde  d*es  ^  cla  ^  ves,  De  trai-tres,  de   rots         eon  'ju  -  r<i, 


Your  chOd'ren, 
Con-tre 
The  dogs  of 
Pour  qui    ces 


fe^ 


HtiftT^-,^ 


^^ 


^=* 


X—tr 


^ 


^ 


Mi-np  f-HB^ 


P 


P 


Tr"T 


3r=p= 


^^ 


#  *    ^   # 


as 


a 


,  and  hear  their 


4i~l — L 


± 


wives  and  grand-sires    hoa  -  ry,       Behold  their  tears,  and  hear  their    cries, 
nous     de    la      tyran    ni  -  e,  Vi^ten-dard  sanglant  est  U^  vi! 

war,    let  loose,  are     howl-ing — Andlo!  our  walls  andcit  -  ies      blaze  I 
ijf  -  no-bUs     en   -    tra-ves^  Ces  fers  dis    hngtemps pripa-rks! 


i^^^^^a 


Behold  their  tears,  and  hear  their 
Vi-ten-dard  san-glant  est  le- 

Andlo!  our  walls  and  cit  -  ies 
Ces  fers  dis    long-temps  pri-pa- 


#'  ii  #^ 


33: 


^^ 


P^^ 


--T- 


■^ 


S 


It 


-yt  ^  K 


^^ 


j^u  n\i  ji.i^ 


Ei^ 


=^=Tr 


32z: 


i — 

breed-  ing,  With  hire  -  ling  hosts     a  ruf  -  fian      band,  Af - 

' pa  •  gnes^         Afu-  gir  ces      fi   ro  *  ces  sol- dots  f  lis 

ru  •   in,  While  law  -  less  force,  with  guilt- y        stride.  Spreads 

ra  '  gel  Quels  transports  il     doit  ex  ^  ci    -    terl  C*est 


cries !  Shall  hate-ful    ty-  rants  mis  -  chief 

-  vi!  En  ten -de*    vous       dans  Ies  cam 
blaze !  And  shall  we  base    ly  view    the 

-  riSt  Franfais!  pour  nous  t  ah!  quel    out  - 


M-=S 


i^^m 


j_,  I  I  I 


m 


f 


m 


w^ 


M — r 


y  y 


t=fi= 


'f 


m 


t 


± 


ZMT^ZttZ 


^j^ 


fi 


-»— * 


w^i 


u 


Wf^^ 


M^^=^^v^M 


m 


-  fright  and  des  -  o  -  late     the  land, 

vien    -  nenttjus-  que  dans    nos  bras, 

des      •  o  -  la-tion    far     and  wide, 

nous  qu*on   o  -  se     me  -  na-  cer. 


While  peace  and   lib  -  er  -  ty  lie  bleed  -  ing? 

£zor  -  gtr  nos  filSy  nos  com  -      pa  -  gnes! 

With  crimes  and  blood  his  hands  em-bni  -ing? 

De      rendre  d  l*an-tique  es  •  cla-va  -gel 


^^ 


^»== 


I 


Vf-rf 


>t- 


mf 


^gf^ 


ft^ 
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CHORUS. 


gp  ^  I: 


m 


^^^ 


i 


^^ 


TT'P' 


?=2=l= 


^ 


^- 


— ^ — 

March 
Mar- 


To      tnns, 


J5   Jr ^J^.^  ^ 


to  arms,  ye  brayes ! 
mest  a  -  toy  -  ^«m  / 


^ — i- 


Th*a  -  vcng 
For-  mn 


^J: 


ing  sword  un-sheath : 
nos  6a  -  tail-  Ions  : 


vv  ^ 


^ 


:^ 


—  rr-^ 


-MUt^^^fL.     .   ,^ 


^'[jJLi'f  ^'Ji  J^;^^T:gH^^ 


ggg    (»    j- 


& 


^ 


E 


5 


p 


f^ 


=a=?==^ 


^ 


^ 


n 


on, 
cAoHS, 


March  on,  all     hearts  re  -  solv'd  On 

Mar-cAoHS,  qu*un  sang  im  -  fur  A 


VIC 

breu 


\o-rf    or  death. 
ve  nos   sil  -  Ions. 


a 


I.//  hfM^ 


J  J,. J.    J  .-^^♦•;iJ'- 


rt'j-'.'  r  1^ 


WmmKJUfL 


m 


r 


5?=? 


March  on,  march  on, 

Mar^chons^  mar-chonSf 


With  lazQiy  and  pride  sarroanded, 
The  vile,  insatiate  despots  dare. 

Their  thirst  of  gold  and  power  unboanded» 
To  mete  and  vend  the  light  and  air. 

Like  beasts  of  burden  would  they  load  us — 
Like  gods  would  bid  their  slaves  adore- 
But  man  is  man — and  who  is  more  ? 

Then  shall  they  longer  lash  and  goad  us  ? 
To  arms  I  &c. 


O  liberty  I  can  man  resign  thee, 
Once,  having  felt  thy  generous  flame  ? 

Can  dungeons,  bolts,  and  bars  confine  thee  ? 
Or  whips  thy  noble  spirit  tame  ? 

Too  long  the  world  has  wept  bewailing 
That  falsehood's  dagger  tyrants  wield — 
But  freedom  is  our  sword  and  shield* 

And  all  their  arts  are  unvailing. 
ToAimit  ftc. 


Quot !  des  cohortes  Oranges 
Feraient  la  hi  dans  nos  foyers  t 

Quoi  !  ces  phalanges  mercenaireSt 
Terrasseraient  nosfiers  guerriers  f 

Grand  Dieu  !  par  des  mains  enchainies 
Nos  fronts  sous  lejoug  se  ploieraient  I 
De  vils  despotes  deviendraient 

Les  mattres  des  nos  destinies  I 
Aux  armeSf  &*c 


Amour  saeri  de  la  patrie, 

Conduis,  soutiens  nos  bras  vengmrs: 
Libert  if  Liberti  cherie^ 

Combats  avec  tes  difenseurs  : 
Sous  nos  drapeaux  que  la  victoire 

Accoure  d  tes  mdles  accens  ; 

Que  tes  ennemis  expirans 
Voient  ton  triomphe  et  notre  glomrt. 
Aux  armes,  ^c. 
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THE  WATCH  O'ER  THE  RHINE. 


(DIB  WAOHT  Att  RHBIK.) 


Words  by  Max  Schneckenberger.  (1840.) 
Allegro  marcaio,  ;^ 


Music  by  C.  Withelm, 


CTC$C* 


t   f   f   fN'  ^'  - 


m£ 


^ 


T- 


V-T- 


1.  £s 

2.  The 
2.  Durck 


.  thun  -   der    shout     the     air  is     rent,    Like  roar        of     wares    and  sword  -  clash  blent « Now 

braust      ein     Rnf     wie    Don  -    ner  -  hall^     wU  Sckwert  -  ge  -  klirr     nnd    Wo    -    gen-prall:  turn 

peo   -    pie     hear     that  might  •    j      cry,    Like  light  -  ning    flash  -    es      ev*     -     ry     ^^     That 

Hun  -  dart  •  tau  -  send  %uckt  es   schnell^  und    Al    '    ler      Ati   •  gen     bR    -     tnen   keU^       der 


J  jij  J  J  ^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


p^ 


Cf^SSC* 


^ 


^=it 


c  r  ri^-  ;  j  r-ir  f  f  f''  1^ 


^ 


^-^ 


i 


/r^ 


^^ 


"•f 


^^ 


of  Ihe     Ger  -  man  Rhine     so 

Rhein^  zum  Rhein,  turn  deut  -  schen 

land  -  mark    ev'  -    ry  heart     will 

Deut  •  scht     bie  •  dtr^fromm  und 


free,  Who   will  the    riv  -  er*s  guard  -  ian      be  ?"  \ 

Rhein^  wer   will  des  Stro  -  mes  Ha    -   ter     seinf  f            Thou 

keep.  And  watch  un-sleep  •  ihg  o'er       the    deep.    C            Lieb 

starkf  be  -  scAittt  die  heir  -  ge  Lan  •   deS'  mark,  J 


ff  ^  ^  '  ==^  mf 


^ 


:£i^ 


#-* ^ 


::  f  J  J 


^^ 


^ 


»-* — ^»^ 


:? 


i 


»db2oe. 


^ 


tfrcM* 


rrnr  i  r 


3^P 


Fa  -   thcr-land  may'st  ttan  -  ouil  be,    Thy  faith  -  ful  sons   will  watch    o^rthee;  Stpad     -     fest       and 

Va   -    ter  •  land  magst  ru    -    Aig  sein,    lieb     Va   -    ter  -  land  magst   ru    -  hig  sein;  /est  stefU      und 


^dolee. 


J.  f  J   l-U 


i=^^^UUih4 


Ct€9C» 


m 


S 


f  '    If     8 
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roUCE'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  ARMY. 


Ill 


^1''  J-  J  ^  ^Ir  I  ir  -ir  r  rlf  t  ^^ 


T 


true     each  son,    etch    son        of     thine 
trtu      duWacki^  dU  W<uht     am    RhHn! 


Stands     sen  -  tiy     o*er      oar  Rhine,  oar      no    -    ble  Rhine ! 
fat      stefU   und  treu      dUWacht,  die  Wacht      am  Rhiini 


3.  Thy  tide  reflects  the  heav'ns  above, 
And  heroes  gaze  on  thee  with  love. 
And  proudly  breathe  a  vow  to  thee, 
Thou,  Rhine,  shalt  ever  German  be. 

Thou  Fatherland,  &c 

4.  So  long  as  blood  flows  in  each  vein. 
Or  hands  to  draw  the  sword  remain. 
And  while  an  arm  is  in  the  land, 
No  foe  shall  walk  upon  ihy  strand. 

Thou  Fatherland,  &c 

5.  The  waves  re-echo  back  the  cry, 
The  standard  in  the  breeze  doth  fly. 
The  Rhine,  the  German  Rhine,  so  free, 
Yes,  we  will  all  thv  guardians  be. 

Thou  Fatherland,  &c 


Er  Hickt  hinauf  in  Himmelsau^H, 

Da  Helden   V&ter  niederschau^nt 

Und  schwdrt  mit  stoher  Kampfeslust^ 

"Du  RhHn  bUibst  deuhch  wit  meint  Brmt^* 

Lieb   Vaterland,  &*c. 
So  lang  ein  Tropfen  Blut  noch  glOht, 
Noch  eine  Faust  dtn  Degen  %ieht^ 
Und  noch  ein  Arm  die  BUchse  spannt, 
Betritt  kein  Feind  hier  deinen  Strand! 

Lieb  Vaterlandt  ^e, 
Der  Schwur  enchalU^  die  Woge  rinnt^ 
Die  Fahnen  Jlattem  hoch  im   IVind, 
Am  Rheint  am  Rhein,  am  deutschen  Rhei$$f 
fVir  alle  wollen  H&ter  sein  I 

Lieb   Vaterlandy  ^c 


BRUCE'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  ARMY. 


Wntten  by  Robert  Burns. 


Composer  Unknown. 


^^ 


^i 


^M 


s^ 


*   i:    i    9 


^^ 


^-- 


i 


^^^-L-^^-t 


T=^ 


^ 


1.  Scots    wha  hae       wi'    Wal  -  lace   bled,   Scots 

2.  Wha  would  be         a       trai  -  tor  knave,  Wha 

3.  By        op-pres-  sions  woes    and  pains.     By 


*  * 


wham  Bruce     has      aft  -  en        led, 
would     fill         a      cow  -  ard*s     grave, 
your    Sons       in       ser  •  vile       chains. 


m 


^ 


Wei-  come  to  your 
Wha  sae  base  as 
We      will  drain      our 


m 


Mi 


-r 

^ 


1=F 


i 


^ 


=5=^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


5^ 


:iE£ 


gor  -  y  bed.  Or  to  vie  -  to  -  ry. 
be  a  slave.  Let  him  ;um  and  flee, 
dear  -  est  veins,    But    they  shall    be     free. 


Now*s  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour ; 
Wha  for  Scot-  land's  King  and  Law, 
Lay    the  proud    u  -  surp  -  er    low. 


See  the  fVont  of 
Frce-dom*s  sword  will 
Ty  -  rants  All        in 


|] 


bat 
strong 


tie      lour.      See         ap  -  proach    proud 
ly     draw.    Free  •  man      stand        or 
ty       foe,      Lib    •    er   -    ty's  in 


'>h"  V  \  f  1^'  ^-^^ 


Ed  -  ward's  pow*r,  Chains      and      slav    -    er    -  y. 
free    -    man       fa*,       Let        him        on         wi'      me. 
ev*     -     ry      blow.     Let         us         do  or      die. 


i 


^ 
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THE  RUSSIAN  NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 


Words  by  Joukowsky. 
Mqestoso.  Ist  time  Solo;  2d  time  Cborns  jf. 


Music  by  Von  Lvoff, 


^^ 


TT^ 


3 


E 


Lord  God,     pro    •    tect  the  Czar ! 


Pow»r 


ful       and       might 


sp 


^ 


f 


J I  j  ^ 


r^ 


^m 


^ 


i    * 


3*3 


3*3* 


^m 


^s 


^ 


3^ 


(fe^ 


3 


^ 


#  ^ 


r     f 


:»=a 


W^ 


May 


he        in  glo 


ry,       in  glo 


ry 


reign  1 


i 


^-J^xrpi^^^p^^ 


^ 


^ 


4  .d    0 


t=* 


i 


fe^ 


*    3 


:;      < 


^ 


^ 


*     d     d 


a  ♦ 


^ 


lot  time  Solo;  2d  time  Choros/l 


s 


#  .  . 


^^ 


9  '  ' 


He  is       oar       guid      -      ing  star.  Great  in  peace   and       war,  Our 


^ 


U^iU^-U'l^ 


w 


aaa 


TnFPg 


TTTf 


^5=^ 


H 


dim. 


i 


faith's 


true      pro     -     tect 


or.     Long         live 


the 


Czar. 


d    ''    S 


9 


^ 


■# #■ 


fe 


^ 


^ 


i 


:*=? 


1   J    N    J 


3Z 
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AUSTRIAN  NATIONAL  HYMN. 


Words  by  Laurenz  Leop.  Haschka,  (797.) 
Moderaio, 


Music  by  Haydn. 


M 


S 


^ 


zfzzfci* 


-#-^ 


I.  God  pre  -  serve  our  no    -  ble  Emp'  -  ror  Franz,  our  Emp'  -  ror  good  and 

I.  Goft  er  -  hal    -  U  Franz  den  Kai   -  ser^         un    -  urn  gu    -    ten  Kai  -     ser 

3.  O     -  yer  bloom  -  ing  lands  his  seep  .  tre  Doth  ex  -    tend       both  wide  and 

%,  Ue     '  ber     blu    -  hen  •    de  Ge  ^    fil    -  de  reicht  sein  Seep  .    ter  weit  unJ 


{ 


=t 


4: 


^= 


I 


■XL 


£ 


^ 


^=^f 


^^ 


t: 


(fe 


i. 


'^ — r- 


eM£ 


23«: 


5?=^ 


^3^ 


^=^ 


*=T 


-#- 


3^ 


:?: 


^ 


i 


great.  Might  -  y       Ru  -  ler,    high     in  wis  -  dom,  We     his     glo  -  ry  eel   -  •  ^  -    brate !  Love  shall 

Franz!  Hoch      ah    Herr  icher^  hoeh     ais  IVei  -  ser    itehi     er       in      des  Ruh  -  mes     Glanz!  Lie  -   be 

far;          Of       his  throne  the      no-  blest  pil  -  lars,  Right  eous  •  ness    and  Mer  -  cy         are.  His   shield 

briet.         Sau  -   ten     sei  .   nes  Thrones  sind  Mil .  de^     Bie  -  der  •  sinn  und  Red  •  lick  .    keit^  und     vun 


m^^m^m^^^m 


^k^ 


^=^ 


s 


^* 


5^^=f=,F^i^=r 


i  f  V  'T— r^ 


^m 


i^ 


^ 


^ 


?T" 


3£ 


twine   him  lau  -    rel  gar  -  lands,  They      be  -  come 

win  •  det  Lor  .  beer   -  ret    -    ser      ihm      zum        e 

o   '   ver  all        ex    -  tend  -  ed    Beams      ef  -  ful 

sei  .  nem  Wap  -  pen    -  schil  -  de     strak  'let  die 


his      re  -  gal  state! 

^i^    S^^  •  '•''*  Kranz 

gent     as           a  star. 

Ge '  reck  ^  tig  ^    keit. 


;•  s 


God 
Gott 


pre. 
er  * 


l>vi  I  '  ■  jini  ;  jij]]]  :  J  1]  iM:  i 


^ 


^^ 


^ 


^ 


i 


our  Emp'   -    n 


-  serve      our       no    -    ble       Emp'  -  ror     Franz, 

-  hal    .    t£     FrofM      den       Kai   .    ser^       un   -    sem 


V\  \  iTJ  J  Ji 


ip'    -    ror 
gu     -     ten 


and  P^^' 

':ai    -    i^  Frami 


m 


9] 


,1      J    r    ^^ 


ji  r     J    r -  -II J     J    f    ^  -1 1 1     r     ;    r    i  i^  ^n 
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PARTANT  POUR  LA  SYRIE. 


i 


Words  and  Music  by  Queen  Hortense. 


te^ 


3^ 


^imw^ 


=3CZ=ri 


I.   Du- 

1.  Par. 
3.  His 

2,  11 


r- — iM — ^ 


S3^ 


JiS?3: 


ft 


-l"-^'^      '^% 


•a  \i  !$ 


w^?--M-^H~i  ^  'i  ^  ,'-h^ 


W)'ff     d-d 


^ 


f  ^•i  I 


:t^3E2 


S 


-  nois  must    go         to  Fa 

-  tant  pour    la  Sy    -  rie.., 
TOW          of     stain  -  less  hon 

i     -  crit     sur  la  pier 


les-tine, 


A  brave 

Le  jeunt 

or.        On  stone 

re.         Le  ser 


and  hand 
et     beau 
did      he 
ment    de 


some  knight, 

Du  -  nois^ 

re  •  cord : 

rhon-neur: 


^^tjT-n-h^^^^^^^^m 


But 

Ve- 

Then 

Et 


first 

nait 

to 

va 


he  pray'd  to 

Pri'  er  Ma 

the  war  he 

sui'vre  dla 


Ma         -         ry  To    bless     him        in the     fight 

ri  -  e  De      bi   -    nir         ses ex  -  ploits, 

fol  -        low'd  The  count,     his  sov'    -    reign    lord. 

guer       -       re  Le     com    -    te  son ^-gnetir. 


•«Im- 

«« Fai  - 

There 

Au 


^ — #- 


'± 


g^ 


^i 


t^- 


IJ   :    C   H 


=52= 


^ 


Google 
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FARTANT  POUR  LA  SYRIB. 


n5 


^m 


m 


^ 


mor  -   tml  (jueen      a  -  bore. 

-  tes      reine      hn  -  mor  -  )f// 

to        his  vtfw       so  iuth 

no  .    bU  ittii       Ji  .  Hi 


me,  This  boon  of  thee        I  crtTe, 

Uf  Lui  dit    '  U  en       par  -  tant^ 

flil',  He  cried  in  Ac  •  cents  grave, 

£f,  U  erU  en  com  ^  bat    -  tant. 


Oh, 
Qu'ai' 
••May 
^•A  - 


ri^'ijjjjii 


s 


MP,  ^  'I  j^ 


?*f 


7      ^      ^      ^        ^ 


^^ 


^^ 


may 
love 


the  fidr  .  est 

de  Ai  p/ks 

re  -  #axd  th« 

d  la  ph$s 


love,, 
bel 
ftdr 
M 


me, 
at. 


The    bray   -  est 

ye      sots  U 

And     hon  •  or 

Hon  •  neur  au 


of. the   brave  I*' 

p/us, vail'lant!'* 

crown....  the    brave!*' 

plus., vail'lani/'* 


m^  J'  r   r  I  r^ra 


s 


^ 


iziz: 


3." 

4. 
4. 


Come  Tal  .•  iant  son        of       vie 

l^iens    fils  de  la        vie   -    ioi 

Be  -  fore  Saint  Ma 

A     Pau   •  tet  de 


\!Q'rjt^     Thus   said  his      no 

re^         Du  -  ifd«,"        dit       U 
tar    They're  bound        by     love 

/,  lis      con    -  tract  -  ent 


ble    lord, 

Sei'gneur^ 

con  -  fest ; 

tons  deux; 


"To 

««  Am  - 

In 

Cette 
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thee 


-  que 
that 


I     owe  my 

tu  fais  ma 

pure  ho    -  ly 

ni-  on  ciu 


glo  -         ry, 

gloi  -        re 

u  .  nion 

r»  -          /               Qui     seu 


To    thee 
%      fe   • 
By  which 


I  now ac  -  cord 

rat  ton 6on  •  heur 

true  love is     blest 

le  rend, heu  -  reux. 


The 
De 
And 
Cka  . 


\m 


J=^ 


^^ 


3 


^ 


ISC 


^=r=r 


m 


^ 


m 


hand       of  I    -     sa     -      bel     -      -      la.      Thou     need*st    not      fear       to         crave, 

ma      fille        I    .     sa      -      bel      •      -      le.       Sots         Vi  -  poux      d        Pin    -    stant, 
each      one        in        the  cha     -     -     pel.     This       wish        in      mur  -  murs       gave, 


-  cun      dans        la 


cha 


pel 


le,       Di 


sail 


en        les 


voy 


ant. 


'^ 


la 


•?       ^        -#•  -? 


s 


ws^f^m^ 


For 

Car 

"May 

"^  - 


^m 


'm 


Ht— 


^ 


^-ir'  ;  fJgMS 


she 

elU 

love 

mour 


m 


of  all  is 

est  la  plus 

re  •  ward  the 

d  la  plus 


fair 
bel 
fair 
bel 


^ 


est.  And    thou  of  all most  brave!" 

le,  Et       toi  le  plus vail-lant!** 

est.  And    hon  -    or  crown....  the    brave  I" 

le,  Hon-neur  au  plus vail-lantP* 


^^^^^m 


^rif  \  \  [  \tm 


¥ 


^ 
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DUTCH  NATIONAL  SONG. 


^ 


Andante. 


Composer  Unknown. 


f    H  J 


^^ 


^ 


^ 


^= 


T-i»- 


^ 


I.    Let     him     in   whom  old   Dutch     blood  flows,  Un  -  taint  -  ed»    free    and  strong;  Whose 

a.    We   broth- ers,    true     un  -  to  a        man,  Will    sing    the     old    song    yet;  A  - 


(^^ 


j=j=j.b^ 


^ 


* — »- 


J    *    J-^ 


-* — ^ 


^ 


^ 


\P't>^«"  4^-^- 


# — ^- 


^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


-I  I    I  I 


I 


3rr 


J.  ;  J    gi^ 


toe 


r   #    * 


^ 


rry::=* 


l<^     I       I 


heart    for  Prince  and    coun  -  try  glows,      Now      join    us      in      our    song;  Let     him     with   us      lift 

.  way    with    him    who     ev    -   er     can         His     Prince  or    land     for  -  get;  A      hu  -  man  heart  glow'd 


m 


LUjO^-U-,^ 


y=F 


#. — #- 


-T — I W' m- 


-M- 


^ 


^ 


*-^:-t 


*-#-:i 


' ^ '  '     *    ^ 


4  J  J 


fe^^ 


J_ 


m 


^m 


i-i-^.-s^ 


up  his  voice.      And       sing       in         pa  -  triot  band, 

in  him  ne'er.      We        turn     from      him      our    hand. 


The         song       at         which    all 
Who         cal  -    lous        hears    the 


fcfc 


S)SH-^ 


^^ 


^^ 


^ 


mf 


P 


i 


g^da 


^s^ 


^ 


]] 


^     iL^  ^^ 


-# — #- 


hearts    re  •  joice,     For  Prince  and      Fa  -    ther  -  land.  For  Prince    and     Fa  -  ther  •  land  I 

song   and  pray'r,    For  Prince  and      Fa  -    ther  -  land.         For  Prince    and     Fa  •  ther  •  land  I 


^m 


t 


a  ^  ^ *■'«'* 


^^ 


3^E 


^*s    -.^ 


-r «y 


*-T 


^ 


J 


-T * •— r 


n 


t^^"  r  >  r  * '  ^ 
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GLORY:  GLORY:  HALLELUJAH: 


Words  by  Charles  S.  Hall. 


i 


a 


Si 


^^^=i 


=r 


Composer  Unknown. 

9^ 


f 


T 


i 


t 


E^ 


fcfc= 


s 


w 


^m 


3=¥: 


^ 


^=P^ 


r  s  c-^  r  ^-^-Jxr?  ^^-^^^ 


I. 

2. 


John       Brown's  IxT^^dy  lies  a    roould'-ring    in      the  grave, 

The  stars          of         Heaven  are     look  -  ing  kind  -  ly  down, 

3.  He*s  gone  to    be     a  sol  -  dier    in  the      ar  -  my     of     the  Lord  1 

4.  John       Brown*s    knap  -  sack  is  strapped  up  -  on      his  back, 


John     Brown's  bo  -  dy  lies  a 

The        stars      of     Heav-cn  arc 

He's  gone  to  be     a    sol  -  aier    in  the 

John     Brown's    knap  -  sack  is 


(^ 


TT'i  i  '-rr^ 


(^ 


ZTK 


p^-L-i-^ 


^ 


s 


m 


^^^ 


■-r^3 


^^ 


-1 # 


^ 


^^ 


mould'-ring  in      the  grave, 

look  -  ing  kind  -  ly  down, 

ar  -  my    of      the  Lord  I 

strapp'd  up  -  on      his  back. 


John     Brown's  bo  -  dy    lies  a    mould'-ring  in      the  grave.  His 

The       stars      of    Heav-  en  are     look  -  ing  kind  -  ly  down.  On  the 

He's  gone   to  be     a    sol  •  dier    in  the       ar  -  my    of       the  Lord  I  His 

John    Brown's    knap  -  sack  is  strapp'd  up  -  on       hb  back.  His 


i 


f 


i    i    i    if 


i     i     J 


^-r^ 


■# 0- 


CHORUS. 


soul is  march  -  ing  on! 

grave of  old  John  Brown  I 

soul is  march  -  ing  on! 

ioul is  march  -  ing  on! 


Glo 


r^I     dfo    .     ry     Hal    . 


le- 


' — 'f    till    5 ' 


^ 


^p 


i 


f 


i  i  i     i 


t-t-w-t 


^1 
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S 


jahl 


Glo    -    ryl    Glo    -    ryl    Glo    -    ry    Hal    -    Ic     -     lu 


jahl 


i  i-  if:  tM'  \^  I     I 
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I 


^i  iii^ 


iiiVl    i    i 


W  J    J.    J    .^ 


r      r     I J   J  J  J I 


m 


;.    J|  Jr^   J     ,  Ji  J      J      J 


i 


Glo    .    ryl    Glo   .   ^   mi   .   le        la 


^ 


-r    rf  f  r  f'f 

jahl         His     soul       is      march  -  ing      on. 


i'  U  II  Ji|' 


fij   J   M 


i 
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iii   i  ^iii^^ 


« 


^ 


^-^^  ^   Ir  J  J   jl^jpj 


LOVE    NOT. 


1.  Love    not  I      Love    not!    Ye    hap- less    sons  of      clay,         Hope's  gay -est  wreaths    are    made  of    earth -ly 

2.  I^TC   notl      I^yfi   not  I   the  thing  you    love  may    di^.  May    per-ish    from      the     gay  and  gl^-^me 


}S^* I  I    MM   J  li^'-  J'l^.  H  J  * R^#4JH-6-r^^ 


flow'rs;      Things  that  are    made    to      fade    and  fade      a  -  way, 
eaxth»         The      si  •  lent    stais,  th«    blu^    ^d  smil  -  ing     sky. 


Ere      they    have     blossom'd       for     a 
B^un     pn        its      grave,  as       once  up  • 


l|y  LI^Jl 


jx^-i-^ 


irrr  tf  ^n  6  fM  *-j'  i  j  j  jnjrr-m7jfir\ 


few       short  hours.       Ere  they  have    blossom'd        for    a       few       ^rt   hours.        Love  not  I   Lov«    not ! 
Its      birthf     S^am  on     its      grave*  as        once  up  -  on         its      birth.         Love  not  t  Love    not  t 


3.  Love  nQ(!  love  not!  ihp  thing  V^  lo^c  may  change, 
"*I1ie  rosy*  lip  may  cease  lo'  smile  on  you, 
The  kindly  beaming  eye  grow  cold  and  strange. 
The  hca^  sti4  sinnly  beat,  yet  not  b«  true. 
Jjofn  aotl  Im  noti 


.  —    •   --i^ 


4.  Love  not!  Ipve  not!  oh,  warning  vainly  said, 
In  present  hours',  as  ih  years  gone  by: 
Love  flings  a  halo  round  ^e  dear  one's  head* 
Faultless,  importal  till  they  change  or  die. 
Lpve  notl  love  qptl 
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Words  by  John  Howard  Payne, 


HOME,  SWEET  HOME. 

Sicilian  Air  adapted  by  Sir  Henry  R.  Bishop. 
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1  'Mid 

2  An 


te=^ 


pleas    - 
ex 


ures  and  pal    -      .  a  .   ces 

lie  from      home         splen  -  dor 


^ough 
daz 


we      may 
zles       in 


^J^    j^  J 


^ 


^^i=^ 


^m 


^ 


i 


m 


m 


*=jt=i 


H 0- 


^     '        J 


-#<=?#- 


roam,    .     • 
vain,  .... 


Be      it        ev    . 
Oh !  give    . 


er  90      hum      -    ble,  there^s      no  •    . 

me  my      low    -      ly,  thatch'd     cot    - 


place     like 
tage        a- 


^^ 


-^ — M- 


^tte: 


^ 


^ 


there, 
call;   . 


Which,        seek   .     .   .    thro'  the  world. 

Give  me         them,  with  the    peace 


is        ne'er       met    with 
of      mind,     dear  -  er 


else, 
thaik 


H=Nt^^t^ 


PFi'.     ^    f.     Mf     ?     J 


^ 
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How  sweet  'tis  to  sit  'neath  a  fond  father's  smile, 
And  the  cares  of  a  mother  to  soothe  and  beguile, 
Let  others  delight  *mid  new  pleasures  to  roam, 
But  give  me,  oh  !  give  me  the  pleasures  of  home. 

Homel  home!  sweet,  sweet  home ! 
But  give  me,  oh  1  give  me  the  pleasures  of  home. 


4.  To  thee  Til  return,  over  burdened  with  care, 
The  heart's  dearest  solace  will  smile  on  me  there  j 
No  more  from  that  cottage  again  will  I  roam, 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there  s  no  place  like  home. 

Home  !  home !  sweet,  sweet  home! 
There's  no  place  like  home ;  there's  no  place  like  home. 


KATY    DARLING. 


■Si 


^ 


^ 


dead.  Ka  •    ty         Dar    -    ling,  That  thy  smile     I    may  nev-  er  more    be- 


m 


I  Oh»    they    tell    me     thou    art 

It-, ^-^ 


-"h*- 


^ 


+-4V- 


^«=i 


=tF=t? 


-  hold! 


Vt- 


M^ 


Did    they    tell  thee     I    was   false,  Ka- ty         Dar     -      ling.    Or    my*  love  for   thee  had     eer        grown 


*: 


=t: 


^ 


^t— »- 


J-j_ 


^ 


^ 


-X     it 


4: 


cold? 


Oh,  they     know      not      the        lov  .  ing        Of      the  hearts       of     E  -    rin's     sons.       When     a 


m 


m 


^ 


-X-y-r- 


:*«= 


1^ 


,Ka  •  ty        Dar  -  ling.    Is    the    goal      to 


M 


love    like    to   thine, 


the  race    that 


runs.       Oh  !  hear  me,       sweet 


Ka-  ty,  For  the    wild  flow'rs  greet  me,  Ka  -  ty        Dar    -     ling,  And  the     love-  birds  are  sing-  ing    on  each 


zfel 


^ 


^ 


^ 


=S={c 


Si 


=t=st 


=it=t 


U    l^    Ul 


; 1 — ^ ^ )^ ~ c — I — 4~,^ 4 >,^^  »  w z 4 1 ^ 

tree ;    Wilt  thou    nev  -  er    more  hear  me,  Ka  -  ty         Dar    -    ling.     Be  -  hold,  love,  I'm  wait-  ing    for      thee  I 


I'm  kneeling  by  thy  grave,  Katy  Darling, 
This  world  is  all  a  bleak  world  to  me ; 
Oh,  could'st  thou  hear  my  wailing,  Katy  Darling! 

Or  think,  love,  I  am  sighing  for  thee ; 
Oh,  methinks  the  stars  are  weeping. 

By  their  soft  and  lambent  light. 
And  thy  heart  would  be  melting,  Katy  Darling, 
Could*st  thou  see  thy  lone  Dermot  this  night, 

Oh,  listen,  sweet  Katy ! 
For  the  wild  flow'rs  are  sleeping,  Katy  Darling, 
And  the  love-birds  are  nestling  in  each  tree — 
Wilt  thou  never  more  hear  me.  Katy  Darling, 
Or  know,  love,  I'm  kneeling  by  thee  ? 


'Tis  useless  all  my  weeping,  Katy  Darling, 
But  I'll  pray  that  thy  spirit  be  my  guide. 
And  that  when  my  life  be  spent,  Katy  Darling, 

Thev  will  lay  me  down  to  rest  by  thy  side. 
Oh,  a  nuge  great  grief  I'm  bearing. 
Though  I  scarce  can  heave  a  sigh, 
And  rU  ever  be  dreaming.  Katy  Darling, 
Of  thy  love  every  day  till  I  die. 

Farewell  then,  sweet  Katy  ! 
For  the  wild  flow'rs  will  blossom,  Katy  Darling, 

And  the  love  birds  will  warble  in  each  tree ; 
But  in  heaven  I  will  meet  thee,  Katy  Darling, 
For  there,  love,  thou'rt  waiting  for  me. 
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THE  UV8T  RP3E  QF  SUMMER. 


Vyords  by  Thomas  Moore. 
^Andante  con  espresa. 


Air. — "The  Groves  pf  Blarney." 
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love    -    ly 


com     -       pan  -  ions 


Aie  fa 


ded 
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^4 


gone;. 


No 
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|^:=fe=& 
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3  I  r   c-jr  gj^je 


^^ 


ff^ 

J  ^    y 


■^-^ 


flower       of 


=S3 

her  kin   -  drcd,      No 


rose  -    bud  is 


nigh, 


To       re. 


t      ^ 


colla  voce. 


S 


m 


-f=^. 


^ 


=^=y= 


0  » 


^ 


X     » 
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-■>, .  h 


?= 


^Jk^\l^^ 


W 


.  fleet  back     her    l)lush-es.      Or      give      sigh  for        sigh.  . 


^E 


^ 


-j^'Ht-Jt- 


^^EE 


^ 


^-^-y-*^ 


i^g 


I 


rrr 


^^--h— r^r^ 


b  ^    X    X    =J 


s 


litl^^C 


2  ini    not    leave    thee,       thou      lone  one,  To  pine   ...  on     the      stem ; . .      Since  the 

3  So  3000     may        I  foMow,  "When       friend  -    ship's  de  -    cay, .  .  .        An4  from 


I 


^ 


J^P     j 


=f=^^ 


=^<t= 


i=m:-^t 


^Z^=^^ 


=>>=¥= 


love    -    ly 
Love's     shin 


sleep  .  ing, 
cir  •   cle 


Go, 
The 


Love's     shin    -    ing  cir  •   cle  The 


sleep  thou        with 

gems         drop       a    - 


them.  , 
way!  . 


Thus 
When 


g3-r^T7^T]jJ 


PP 


^^ 


S 


:3P=^ 


^^^ 


3^ 


^ 


fe=!E 


H*— ? 


^^ 


^ 


ad  lib. 


^^ 


""7 1 J I  I 


kind  -   ly  I 

nearfs      lie 


true 


scat  -    ter         Thy 
with  -  er  d.       And 


leaves       o*er  the  bed,   . 

fond        ones  are  flown,. 


wtere    thy 
Ohl 


I 


#      j^ 


m 


w 


-^ —  fiH««, 


^3=f 


^s- 


X   Jt 


m 


mates  of  the  garden  Lie  scent-  less  and  dead, 
who  would  in  -  ha- bit  This  bleak  world  a  -  lone? 
,>  I    >. 1— 1^->- 


itE^;rfc3^-^i:{5 


fi^ 


^^±^S^^ 


s 


^ 


-»— » 


1 


X   X 


b   Jt  X  X     ^-/?  /?~^*=«=^=? 


^^ 


dim. 


1%*? 


M»  ^    E^ 


l=4i 


^^ 


^D 


rrr-^ 
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POPULAR  SONGS  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 


KATHLEEN  MAVOURNEEN. 


Words  by  Mrs.  Crawford. 
AndaiUe  e  PaiHcroao, 


Music  by  F.  N.  Crouch. 
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=i«!=^ 


Kath  ■      - leen  Ma  •  TOur  -     -neenlthe     gray  dawn  it     breaking, The  hom 


of    the 


P 
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::ti=Ai 


:*=3= 


:£=S= 
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Hun  -  ter 


heard 


on    the      hill, 


The      lark  from  her    light 


wing  the 


g 


^ 


^E^n^^^^^&^^^-J:^ 


-^  — #— # -^— ' — # — #— * — # — #— ■ — #    #    #    » — »— ■ •   •  ^  > — -^ 


=g^        J    -1^ 


S 


i£f^ 


:^=5: 


:^^ 


■^ 


I 


^^^E 


r-r-^7-r 


bright  dew  is  tha     -        -    king;    Kathleen. 


Ma  -  vour-ncen  ! what,  slum      -      bring 


55S 


^ 


5 


:2it 


-^-7- 


-?■ 


«f 


>U-a. 


^ 


— ?- 


Still? 


Oh,    hast 


thou  for- 


3E 


^1 J  il^  -^  li^ff 


i 


^-t> ;, — >« — « « )c — * m — ^     ^        S         I    ^     r        ^     


espresa  e  legato. 


-_^jr—yh 


^p=^ 


^f=^ 


f=F 
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p-H-'^'TTr^ 


mf 


I 


^^ 


-+a_-*, K 


* --^ 

•  got-ten         bow    soon         we  must   sev-er?         Ob,        hast  thou  for  -  got-ten         this        day  we  must 


^^^;  i;  I'jjiJi^  1^4;^.^! i jiJi^ i i  ij^^ 


m 


s^ 


3. 


i 


& 


s 


p=^ 


m 


JU- 


5 


^ 


i=^ 


-*»■ 


port?    It      may  be  for     years,  and  it      may     be        for       ev- er,  Ob,        why art  thou 


^m 


^^ 


:t 


f   I   f 


n  >  lent,    thou  voice  of       my     Heart?  It  may be    for    years,  and       it      maybe  for 


{¥"  iji^  I  mtj^m^^  u^  i  i  inm^^i^* 


m 


V^    tf^  • 


^ 


^ 


57 


■57 


?. 


er€t. 


^5^ 


F7/|  *^ 


mf 


*  '  U  I  I 


^^ 


^ 


er^er.     Then        why         ait  thou     si  -  lent,    Kathleen    Ma  -  vour  •  neen  ? 
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KATHLEEN  MAVOURNEEN. 


mf 


"^     Kl  rfl 


J'  J .    ;  !\ 


^ 


T'— K 


^ 


±=i^ 


it=ti. 


Katb  -      -  leen  Ma  -  vour  -     -  neen  1  A  -  wake  (torn  thy  slnm-bers,,., 


The 


I 


& 


^^m 


^ 


i 


i 


P=!S3 


:n    light;      Ah! 


blue  mountains  glow  in the  sun's       golden    light;      Ah!       where 


is  the  spell         that  once 


^ijj'Uijjj'.'ii^^n'^i^'^uTO^^ 


^ 


i 


:2Zi 


ai— r- 


^ 


rrfn- 


^i^^E 


#       * 


*=f 


^ 


hung     on       my    numbers?       A  -    rise  in  thy      beauty,  thou  star      of        my  .mghtl 


A. 


^      i»i«     *****  #»»» «     i^iiia    *  **    f»l« 


^P 


^ 


r^^=^ 


-^5tT 


5 


=i;^^^ 


^^-^ 


thou        star of  my  night! 


tempo  Imo. 


^i;^^!^^ii^ij|f 


:T^44i:hJ77??i^s 


Uj'^'-^^^ 


44  ^44 
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con  amore  affetto. 
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^1^1  •  f 


X     X     J 


rallent.    ^  _  ^ 


mr 


^— T- 


Ma- vour    -      neen,  Ma- vour-neen,      my  sad    tears         are       falling,         To 


^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


^ 


'f=^=^ 
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^zm 
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mf 


St. 


/■»- 


;»nf; 


m 


:t5=rv 
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^ 


^S£ 


^^t=t^ 


think 


that  from      E 


rin     and  thee        I       must        part, 


:.        t 


may 


be    for 


*  ?  ■»   ^     T,  ^   "^   ^     *   ^   *t}?  -^  i  -^  :?  t^g  PP^J^  ^  ?  ^   ? 


(^ii 


m^ 


■3-. 


--^F=^L 


^— ^ 


^E 


H?     i     5 


sempre  legato. 


*;     ,     years. 


^ 


-1= 


=y= 
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:£ 


=f=F 


-•— ^7 


I 


and    it       may     be  for       ev-  er, 


w 


fe 


^ 


"i ^-^ 


Then       why 


-0—^ 
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art   thou       si   -    lent,  thou 


A- 


S3^ 


7      •  *  *^  ■♦  •^  * 


^5*5^  5     •*  5  *  ;? 


7-^5*  5   t?*-;? 


[^ 
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.^J — ^ 
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w 


.mf 


semplice. 


^  . 


^44 


mf 


e£ 
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mf^ 


mf 


=i=t 


^e^ 


voice  of        my    heart?  It         may be    for     years  and       it      maybe  for  ev- er,      Then 


iMi^ri  ri-i-i  ^^fT   ^^  >^ 


^l'    ^ 
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#fe=^^j=^^^ 
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POPULAR  SONGS  OF  ALL  KATIOKa 


Words  by  Heine. 
u      Andante. 


LORELEY. 

(IiORELEY.) 


Music  by  Silcher.     (1837.) 


Andante.  pin 


^ 


t— ^-^-^^-^- 


-* — d — *• 


I.     I     know     not  what     spell      doth  bind 
I.  JcA   weiss    nicht^  was    soil    es      be  -  deu 


me,     That     I     am    so    pen-sive    to  -    day,.. 
tetit      dass     ich  so      trau    -    rig       bin; 


From 
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p )'  ',\u^'  n 


The  love  -    li  •  est  maid- en     is       sit 

Die  schdn    -  sie    Jung  -  frau    sit 

In    his  skift     the  be  -  wil    -    der'd  boat 

Den  Schif-fer  im    klei   -    nen  Schif 


am 


^ 


ting 
zet 
man 


-t- 


y   u        

So  strange    -    ly   beau  -  ti  -  ful 

dort       0      -      ben     wun    -   der 

Is     seiz'd        with  love's  wildest 

er  -  grd/i  es    mii      wil    -    dctn 


there,. 
btirt.,, 
woe,., 
iVek.\ 


m 


Her 
iAr 
He 
er 


m 


^^ 


^EE^ 


±5s: 


rf 


53E^ 


X'fTu 


won     -     d'rous  jew  -  els 
gold  -  nes  Gesch  -  mei 
sees      not  the       treach   • 
schaut  nicht  die 


are    glist*    - 

de      blU     - 

*rous  break     - 


nmg, 
ers 


She  combs 

sie  k&mmt 

That    men  -  j 


her  bright  gold  en 
ihr  gol  -  de  -  nes 
his        bark        be 


hair...., 
//aar;,, 
low;.... 


With  a 
Sie 
And 
JeA 


gold     -     en    comb  doth    she   comb 

kSmmt  es  mil     gol  -  de  -  neni    /Cam 

soon  will  the   waves     o  -  ver-  whelm 

glau  -  de,  die    Wei  -  len      ver-schlin 


it. 

me 

him, 


A  song 
und  singi 
Be-  neath 
am     En 


so  wild  she 

ein  Lied  da 

the  cur    -  rent 

de  Schif-fer  und 


sings; There 

bei; das 

strong; For 

Kahn; und 


breathes  some  weird  mys  -  tic 
hat  ei  -  ne  wun  •  der 
fa  -   tal    un    -    to  the 

das     hat  mit       ih     -     rem 


pow 
sa 
vie 
Sin 


er 

me, 

tim 


In      ev*     -     ry  tone      that 

ge  -  wal '  ti'ge  Me    -    lo   • 

Is     Lore    -    ley's  sy    -    ren 

die     Lo     '      re    -  ley         ge 


song.., 
than,.. 
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AULD    LANG    SYNE. 


i 


Words  by  Robert  Bums. 
Affetw>90, 


Old  Lowland  Melody. 


^^ 
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±EJi± 


iz^ 


^^W-# 


Mnir^i^^H44g=uj^}  I  f J  f-J  I  gfiftff^ 
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li — ^ 
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i!5r 
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•^^T-^^ 


If         fl      f     J. 


I  Should  auld  ac-quaintance  be  for  -  got,  And  Dev  -  er  brought  to  min'  ?  Should  auld  ac-  quintance 
a  We  twa  hac  run  a  -  bout  the  braes,  And  pud  the  gow  -  ans  fine ;  But  we've  wan  - der'd  mony  a 
3    We      twa     hae  paid  -  Tt       in        the  bum   Frae  morn  >  ing    sun    till      dine ;  But      seas       between    us 


I 


^E 


-?= 


trvn 


^     :?     * 


4^ 


T- 


^m 


s 
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^ 


-?— s- 


z^ETz 


EE?^ 


::t$z 


-# ir^ 

days       o'       lang 
auld  lang 

auld  lang 


ZJCZZMZ 


E^^ 


be  for-  got,  And 
wea  -  ry  foot.  Sin* 
braid      hae  roar  d  Sin* 


syne 
syne, 
syne. 


■I 


For 


auld        lang  syne,    my  dear,    For 


i 


Tlr^-i 


N-?- 


^^^^^^^^ 


^^3^^ 


iz=:!^^:>35=¥: 


rfz=»-:t 


z^z 


And  there's  a  hand,   my  trusty  frien,' 

And   gie's   a   hand   o'   thine; 
And    we  11  tak'   a   right   gude    willy-waught 

Fur   aulil   lanj^   syne. 

For  auld   lang   syne,  ^U. 


And  surely  ye'U  be  your  pint  stoup 

As  surely   111   be  mine! 
And   well   talc'   a   cup  o'   kindness  yct» 

For   auld   lang   syne. 

For  auld  lang  syne,  eU, 
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ANNIE    LAURIE. 


m 


Words  by  Douglas. 
Andante, 


Music  by  Lady  John  Scott 
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1.  Max  -  well,  ton  braes 

2.  Her     brow ^      is     like 

3.  Like     dew         on   the    gow 


are  bon  -  nie, 
the  snaw  .  drift, 
.     an         ly    -    ing 


Where  ear 

Her  neck 

Is     the       fa' 


ly        fa's the 

is        like the 

o'  her      fair y 


Tf^<    f^    i 
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-^-^ 
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SALLY  IN  OUR  ALLEY. 


SALLY  IN  OUR  ALLEY. 


i 


Words  by  Henry  Carey. 

A  ndaute. 


Old  English  Air. 


E3S 


];li  f  '  n 


=F=g 


9^ 


1.  Of  all       the  girls      that    are      so        smart,...       There's 

2.  Of  all        the  days      with  -  in      the       week,....            I 

3.  My     mas  -  ter,  and       the  neigh-bours      all, Make 

^^  ,    . ^ ^ .-4=»^-»^ ^ 


none       like      pret  -  ty      Sal  -  ly;  She 

dear    -    ly        love    but     one    day;  And 

game        of        me      and      Sal  •  ly;  And 


^ 


Et 


EE 


ZIMZ 


PP 


^^m 


^^ 


p-y  f  1 


$ 


^  • 


0  0  0 1- 


:5=g5= 


T=^ 


--^ 


^ 


is      the  dar  -  ling      of    my      heart,  And 

that's    the  day     that  comes  be  -  twixt  The 

but     for  her     I'd     rath  -  er       be  A 


i 


^9 

lives       in      our  al  -  ley : 

Sat   -    ur  -  day     and  Mon-day: 

slave,    and    row      a  gal -ley. 

J 


Oh,    then  I'm  dress'd  aU 
But    when  my  seven  long 


^^ 


3EE^ 


—*- 


-^ — "^ 
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-^H-H"— ^- 


=pf3E 


5^^a^ 
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^^ 
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in      the    land     That's     half. so    sweet    as       Sal  -  ly; 

in       my    best.        To       walk a*-  broad  with    Sal  -   ly; 

years   are     out.         Oh,      then I'll     mar  -  ry      Sal  -   ly; 


She  is  the  dar  •  ling 
She  is  the  dar  •  ling 
And    then  how    hap  •    pi 
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heart,... 
heart,... 
live!.... 


And 
And 
But 


lives.....  in  our 
lives.....  in  our 
not in      our 
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ley.. 

al  -  ley., 
al  -  ley.. 
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THE  BLUE  BELLS  OF  SCOTLAND. 


Words  by  Mrs.  James  Grant 
Andante  moderato. 


Composer  Unknown. 
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1.  Oh !  where,   tell     me  where     is  your  High-land  lad  -  die    gone  ?  Oh !  where,  tell  me  where    is  your 

2.  Oh!  where,    tell     me  where    did  your  High-land  lad  -  die  dwell?  Oh  I  where,  tell  me  where  did  your 
3«  Ohl  what,    tell     me    what      if  your  High-land  lad      be    slain?  Oh!  what,  tell  me  what     if  your 

4. 
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High  land  lad  -  die  gone?  He's  gone  with  stream-ing  ban  -  ners  where  no •  ble  deeds  are  done.  And  it*s 
High- land  lad  -  die  dwell?  He  dwelt  in  bun  -  nie  Scot  •  land,  where  blooms  the  sweet  blue  bell,  And  it's 
High,  land     lad      be    slain?      Oh,     no!      true  love    will    be  his  guard     and    bring  him  safe    a  -gain.   For   it's 
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oh,  in  my  heart  I  wish  him  safe  at  home,  He's  gone  with  streaming  banners  where  no  -  ble  deeds  are  done.  And  it's 
oh!  in  my  lieait  I  lo'e  my  lad -die  well.  He  dwelt  in  Iwn  nie. Scotland,  where  blooms  the  sweet  blue  bell,  And  it  s 
oh !  my  heart  would  break  if  my  H  ighland  lad  were  slain,  Oh,  no !  true  love  will  be  his  guard  and  bring  him  safe  again.  For  it's 
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oh,      in    my  heart      I  wish  him  safe   at  home, 

oh!     in    my  heart      I  lo'e   my    lad -die  welL 

oh !  my  heart  would  break  if  my  Highland  lad  were  slain. 
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OFT  IN  triE  STILLV  NlQHt. 

Words  and  Uiisic  by  Ttibfria^  Mbore. 
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still    -     y 
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aU  The 
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friends,  so 


chain 
link'd 


has 
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bound ibe,  Fond  mem'  -    ry       brings      the    light      Of  oth  -  er        days        a  - 

|[eth      -       er,  I've  seen  a   .    round       me     fall,    Like      leaves    in         wth    •    try 
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ther; 
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Some 


-  round 
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The        smiles, 
I  feel 


the        tears,  of 

like         one  who 


boy     -    hood's     yeats, 
treads  a     -     lone 
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t^otdS       of     lott<     then        spQ 
ban  .   quet  -  hall       de    -     sert 


kbti,       The        eyes       that  shone,  npw      dimm'd     and    gone,      The 
ed,     Whose     lights       are      fled,   whose       gar  -  lapds  dead.     And 
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slum  •  bet's  cliaiii     hdft  bound me, 


Sad  mem*    .    ry        brings      the    light      Of 
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THE  WEARING  OF  THE  GREEN. 


Words  by  Dion  Boucicault 


Composer  Unknown. 
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1  Oh!  Pad    -  dy,      dear,      and 

2  Then         since     the        col  -    or 

3  But  if         at        last       our 


did       you     hear      the        news    that* s     go   - '  in'        round,  The 

we      must    wear       is         Eng  -  land^s    cm   -    el  red,  Sure 

col    •    or     should     be         torn     from     Ire  -  land^s     heart.  Her 


I 


F=^ 


'    ^    ^  '  '     C   -i 

m        I   -  rish  ground;  Saint 


Shamrock      is      for    -     bid,     by     law,     to    grow    on        I   -  rish  ground ;  Saint  Pat  -  rick*s  day      no 

Ire-  land  5  sons    will        ne'er  for  -    get      the   blood  that    they  have    shed ;  You      may    take    the  Sham-  rock 
sons   with  shame  and         sor  -  row    from    the    dear    old      soil    will    part ;     I've    heard  whis  -  per      of        a 
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more 
from 
coun 


we'll  keep,  His 
your  hut,  and 
.  try     that    lies 


col  -  or  can't  be  seen;  For  there's  a  blood -y  law  a  -  gin»  the 
cast  it  on  the  sod,  But  twill  take  root  and  flour  -  ish  still,  tho» 
far       be  -    yant      the      say,      Where       rich,  and    poor,  stand      e  -  qual,    in      the 
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Wear 

an 

light 


in'        o*        the    green;       I  met   with  Nap  -per   Tan  -  dy      and     he      tuk     me     by      the 

der     foot      tis     trod ;    When  the     law    can    stop     the  blades  of     grass  from  grow  -  ing     as      thev 
of      free  -  dom's  day ;        O  E  -   rin,   must    we     lave  you,    drir  -  en       by     the     ty  -  rant's 
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hand, 
grow, 
hand, 
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And  he  said : « how's  poor     onld         Ire  -  land,          and  how  does     she  stand  ?  '* 

And  when    the     leaves     in  sum  -  mer  time     their  ver  •  dure  dare       not  show ; 

Must  we  ask        a      moth  -  efs  wel  -  come  from        a  strange  but    hap   •  pier  land ! 
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She's    the        most      dis  -    tress  -  ful        coun  -  try,  that      ev    -    er       you      have    seen;      Thcy^re 

Then  I        will  change    the         col    -  or  I      wear       in        my       cau  -  been,         But 

Where  the         cm    -    el       cross      of  Eng  -  land's  thral  -  dom     nev   -    er      shall       be     seen,         And 
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hang    -    ing       men        and 

till        that        day,      please 
where,    thank      God,      we^ 


wo    -    men      there        for 

God,        ril        stick         to 

live       and        die,        still 


wear   -    ing         of         the  green, 

wear    -    ing         of         the  green, 

wear   -    ing         of         the  green. 
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I.  Some  talk     of      Al  •   ei  -  afi  ,-    d&,     And 
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I.  Some  talk     of      Al  •   ei  -  afi  ,-    d&,     And    some    of     H^  •  Ctt    -     lo% 

i.  When-e'e^    we     are     com.-mand  •  ed       To      storm  ttie     pal  -  i     -    sades, 

3.  Then    let      us      fill        a     bump  -  er,       And    drink     a     health  to        those 


Qtt(    lea^  -  ers  march  ^ith 
Who    car  -  ry     caps    aiid 
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-  san    -     der,      And      such  great      names  as         these;  Bilt  of      all       me  world's  tirave  he  -    i-oes  There's 


der.      And      such  great      names  as  these; 

fu    -     sees,      And       we    with      hand  -  gre  -    nades ; 
pouch    -    es,        And      wear    the       loup  •  ed        clothes: 


We      throw  them  from    the      gla   -    cis        A  - 
May      they      and  their  com  •  man  -  ders    Live 
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none  tha|t     can     90m   •  pare.      With  a     tow  row  row  row  row  row,  To  the  Bri  •  tish  Gren  -  %   -    dier. 

•  bout    th^     ^n-e-niies*      ears,        Sine          tow  row  row  row  row  row; .  The  Bri -tish  Creh  -  ft  -    dl^Ml 

hap  -  py      all      their      years,     With  a     tow  row  row  row  row  row,  For  the  Bri  -  tish  Gteto  -  A  -   diers. 
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COMING  THRO'  THE  RYE. 
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Author  Unknown. 

AUegreUo  Moderiko. 


Old  Scotch  Melody. 
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1.  Gin  a        Ix)  -  dy        meet         a       t)o  -  dy 

2.  Gin         a        bo  .  dy        meet         a       bo  -  dy 

3.  A   .    mang      the     train  there        is  a        swain 


Com  -  iii' 
Com-  ill' 
dear  -  ly 


thro'  the  llye, 
frae  the  town, 
lo*e         my  -  scF; 
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Gin  a        bo    •     dy         kiss  a         bo   •   dy 

Gin  a         bo    -     dy         ineet  a         bo   -    d^ 

what         his     name,       or        whaur        his     hame, 


Need         a       bd    -     dy      cry? 
Need         ^       bo    -     dy    frown? 
din    -    na     care         to      telL 
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ka        las   -    sie 


has 


her       lad   •   die,        Nane,       they      say,         hae        I, 
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at        me,     When      com  -    in' 


thro'         the      Rye. 
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KILLARNEY. 


Author  Unknown. 
Moderato, 


Music  by  W.  M.  BaKe. 
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I  By  Kil  lar    •    ney  s     lakes     and      felUt,  Em'      -    raid  isles       and        wind  •  ing       bays, 

a  In      -       nis-fal    -    len's        ru  -  m d     shrine  May  suggest         a  pass  -    ing       sigh. 
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Moun    -    tain  paths      and       wood  •  land     dells. 
But         man*s  faith      can        ne'er      de  -    cline. 


Mem*     -    ry     ev       -       cr      fond     -      ly  strays. 
Such       God's  won     -    ders     float     -     ing  by. 
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of  the    west, 

-  long      life's  span, 


Beau    -    ty's  home,  Kil 
Beau    .    ty's  home,  Kil 


lar    -    ney. 
lar    -    ney. 
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^  No  place  else  can  charm  the  eye 
With  such  bright  and  varied  tinti» 
Every  rock  that  yoo  pass  by, 

Verdure  broiders  or  besprints. 
V^n  there  the  green  grass  grows. 

Every  mom  Spring's  natal  day, 
Bright-hoed  berries  d&ff  the  snows. 

Smiling  winter's  frown  away. 
Angels  often  pausing  there, 
Doubt  if  Eden  were  more  fair. 
Beauty's  home,  Killamey, 
Ever  lair  Killaroey. 


4.  Music  there  for  Echo  dwells. 
Makes  each  sound  a  harmony. 
Many-voiced  the  chorus  swells. 

Till  it  faints  in  ecstacy. 
With  the  charmful  tints  below 

Seems  the  heaven  above  to  vie. 
All  rich  colors  that  we  know, 

Tinge  the  cloud  wreaths  in  that  sky* 
Wings  of  angels  so  might  shine. 
Glancing  back  soft  light  divine. 
Beauty's  home,  Killamey, 
Ever  fair  Killamej* 
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GERMAN  CRADLE  SONG. 


Words  by  Franz  Karl  Hiemer.  (1810.) 
p  Moderato. 


Music  by  C.  M.  Von  Weber. 
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t.  Sleepy  my  heart's  dar  -  ling,      in        slum    -   ber         re    -  pos«, 

a*  Now,  dear  -    est          ba  .  by,        is       mom's     gold  -    en  time, 

3.  An   -  gels  from  HeaT  -  en,        as        love    -    ly           as  thoa, 

4.  Sleep,  my  heart's  dar  -  ling,  straight    com   -    eth         the  night, 


Let  the      fair 

Not  thus  thou'lt 

Watch  o'er     thy 

Uq    -  ther    doth 
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lid  o'er 

slum   -  her 

era    -  die 

watch  by 
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those  blue  eyes 

in  life's  la 

and  smile  on 

thy  bed  with 


now  close; 

ter  primCf 

thee  now, 

de     -  light. 
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All  is  as  pe^ce  -  Ihl,  and 

Sor    .  row  and  pire       then  will 

An    •  geb  will  tend       thee  in 

Tho'  it       be         ear  -    ly  or 
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Still  as 

watch  by 

life's  la 

late  it 


the 
thy 
ter 
may 


tomb.             Nor  shall  the  gnats    wake  thee  with     thdr  low  hum, 

bed.  Ne'er  more  sweet  peace     will  thus         pil  -  low  thy  head. 

years,  Then  they  will  come      to  dry  man  -  hood's  sad  tears, 

be.               Mo  -  ther's  love  slum  •  bers  not  watch  -  ing  o'er  thee. 
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Author  Unknown. 


THE  GIRL  I  LEFT  BEHIND  ME. 


Old  Irish  Air. 


1  The  dames     of  France  are  fond     and  free.  And  Flem    -  ish  lips  are  will 

2  For    she's       as        fair  as  Shan -non 's  side,  And     pur    -  er  than  its  wa 

3  She    says,  «My      own  dear  love,    come  home,  My  friends  are  rich  and  ma 

4  For     nev  -    er       shall  my  true     love  brave  A      life  of  war  and  toil 


ing.  And 

ter,  But 

ny.  Or 

ing,  And 
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soft       the     maids  of  I     •    ta  •    ly.  And  Splui  -  Ub  eyes 

she        re  -  fus'd  to  be        niy  bride  Though       ma-ny   a  year 

else,       a  -  broad  with  you      I'U  roam,      A             sol  •  dier  stoat 

nev   .    er         as          a  skulk  -  ing  slave  I'U  tread      my  na 


are 
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as 
tive 


thriU  -  ing;  Still 

sought  her;  Yet, 

an     •  y;  If 

soil  on ;  But 
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though     I        bask  be 

•ince  to  France  I 

you'll  not  come,  nor 

were  i(        free  qx 


neath  tlieir  smile,  Their 

sail'd  4  -  way,  Her 

let  me      go,  I'll 

to  be     freed.  The 


charms  fail        to 

let  -  ters  oft         re   - 

think  you  have       re  - 

bat  -  tie's  close  would 


bind 

mind 

signed 

find 


me.  And    my 

me,  That      I 

me,"  My 

me  To 
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heart  falls  back         to 

pro  -  mis'd  nev    -     er 

heart  nigh  broke     when  I 

Ire    -  l^nd  bound,     nor 
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E  -    rin's     Isle,      To    the  girl  I  left  be  -  hind  me. 

to        gain  -  say        The  girl  I  left  be  -  hind  me. 

an  -  swered  "No,"    To    the .  girl  I  left  be  -  hind  me. 

mes  -  sage    need    From  the  girl  I  left  be  -  hind  me. 
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ROBIN    ADAIR. 


Words  by  Caroline  Keppel. 
Jfftiuoso. 


Old  Scotch  Air. 
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1.  What's    this     dull         town  to    me? 

2.  What    made    th'  as    -    sem      -      bly  shine  ? 

3.  But      now  thoa'rt        cold  to    me, 
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Ro    .    bin's       not         near. 
Ro    -    bin  A     -     dair. 

Ro    -    bin  A     -     dair. 


What    was't       I        wish'd 

What    made     the         ball 

But      now    thou'rt      cold 


to    sec,       What     wish'd      to 
so    fine?      Ro    -    bin         was 
to    me,       Ro    .    bin         A  - 


tczi 


B 


^^^- 


m 


I 


^=k 


:j^-f+f+H 


te^^ 


=£: 


lil 


^^ 


^ 


i 


Fr?T=j 


^ 


3C 


3E 


*    ^ 


hear?  Where's    all        the 

there.  What   when     the 

-  dair.  Yet        he         I 


joy  and  mirth        Made 

play  was  o'er.         What 

lor'd  so    well  Still 


this         town    a     heav*n  on  earth? 

made        my  heart  so    sore? 

in  my  heart         shall  dwell; 


dim. 


m 


^ 


^— »- 


■^ 


i=«: 


JU 


/TN 


^ 


^^ 


^1 


Oh,    they're 
Oh,      it 
Oh,      I 


all  fled  with  thee,      Ro    -    bin  A     .     dait 

was         part     -      ing  with      Ro    -    bin  A    -     dair. 

can         ne'er  for  -  get        Ro    -    bin  A    •     dair. 


^^ 


^=^ 


fTn-gfFVfff^^T^i 


i=±=i-^-Jr^ 


-#-t-t 


(te 


it 


^J-^\^^ 


^s-i-rri^ 


^7 


^-^ 
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Moderato, 

-* 


OLD  FOLKS  AT  HOME.* 

Written  and  Composed  by  S.  C.  Foster. 


^^ 


i 


EE 


ag 


:t= 


^^m 


:1=t 


J   h   J   M 


=F=^ 


■# 0 #- 


7" 


X        f^ 


•^.  V      V      -gr 


P 


:£: 


^^ 


?=I=F 


f  ^ 


-^^S. 


fe 


I      I      I 


=1=1= 


^ 


^^^^ 


T==F 


7^ 


r      r 


r 


7^ 


r"  J    i-r^ 


1— r — r 


.tft-2- 


I  Way  down    up  -  on      de      Swa  -  nee       rib  -  bcr.       Far,  far  a  -  way, 


I      I   ^ 


it=3= 


3=l=f 


-*   ♦   ♦ 


r=r^r'  i  f^ 


^ 


i 


rf     y 


^ 


^^ 


J:^J-  J    J  Fg 


^ 


IS2 


Dere's  whar    my    heart    is       turn  -  ing       eb  -  ber,    Dere's  whar    de    old      folks    stay. 


m 


m 


ii    i  1-^ 


m 


"f 


n  ^  •  • 


^ 


m 


1 


5^ 


^  Oopyrlfbt  oMd  bjr  ptnnlMloii  of  Mttm.  Oxoybb  Dxnoir  A  Oow 
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m 


-f K- 


^=i^ 


^^ 


-— • — 9 — - — •— *— * — 

All  up     and  down    de    whole    ere    •    a   •    tion,    Sad     -     .      \j         I 


-a>- 


w 


^ 


f 


r=f 


^=f 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


i  i  i 


g^fe 


* 


5t 


|)*»  J     ; ;  ;■  a.'  r  r  r  ^=3^4-^1^ 


a^    * 


Still  long-ing    for    de      old      plan    -    ta   -    tioo,   And      for      de    old      folks     at      home. 


m 


m 


E^ES 


m 


T^=W 


^ ,,i , 


3 


# 


-tft- 


^ 


CHORUS. 


3 


TT    • 


'* — r 


^ 


All         de   world     am         sad         and    drea  -  ry,         Eb    -    ry     where      I        roam. 


^: '  i  i  i 


^^^^ 


r=r=f 


Si 


^ 


^ 


5. 


^ 


^^ 


^^ 


El 


^ 


K        S- 


:5ti=ife 


-^— r- 


Oh!  dar^keyshow  my    heart  grows    wea   -   ry,    Far     from    de    old     folks    at     home. 


^ 


l^ 


^ 


f 


I 


a 


^ 


3a 


"^ 


5^ 
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P 


f  ^  r  ^  I  =» 


f  f  f  ,r 


/g  t 


m 


m 


^ 


i    J    J I ^   J    L^ 


^ 


~n 


ST^ 


*    r 


^ 


s^s 


£: 


^^ 


#  # 


^ 


m 


m 


^ 


i 


"  «  i  ^ 


"T" 


r 


7^ 


2<f  Ftfrai. 


J     ;  J' 


^^ 


-^ 


All  round   de       lit  -  tie       farm        I       wan-  der'd      When 


I        was       young, 


m 


m 


S  j-ij 


^ 


-^ ^ *- 

de    songs       I 


fUBg. 


pen  ma  -  ny     hap  -  py       days        I      squan  -  der'd,      Ma  -  ny 


i 


i 


5 


was 


When  I      was   play  -  ing       wid      my      brud  •  der.  Hap 


py 


I, 


^ 


Cho. 


^ 


|B^ 


5 


=if^ 


— * — ^ — *■ — • 

Oh!  take    mq      to      py       kind      old      mud-der,         Dere      let     me  live       and         die. 


m 


i 


3d  Vene. 


:t 


/  J'  /  ; 


=z^ 


■tft-^ 


One  lit  •  tie     hut       a  -   mong     de       bosh  -  es.  One 


P^ 


dat         I  love. 


^m 


m 


-^  'J'  ^ 


■i * * ' Bt-r 


Still 

sad  -  ly      to      my      piem'  *  ry      rush  -  e% 

K — i;^ — h" — fci f m — f"'~ 

No      mat  •  ter  where      I          rove. 

J             r      J    1 

'  \A      ' 

W  '^ 

;  ;  j  J 1 J  1   t  ' 

-^ . .   ;lj,... 

Jl- 

When  will      I       see     de       bees        a       hum-ming  All 


^ 


round       de       comb  ? 


$ha^ 


m 


T0 9-" ^ ' 1^ ' ■ — gf w w ^     . 

Whieu         will      I     hmx    d«       ban  -  Jo       tum-ming»      Down      in     my  good     old       home) 
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^=m 


UNCLE    NED. 

Written  and  Composed  by  S.  C.  Foster. 


^^^^ 


H  i'H  r^ifff 


r  ^  r  ^ 


•p — -^-P- 


^[iffir^^ 


M: 


^m 


i 


;b 


^fc=^^i=^ 


-b 


1  Dere 

2  His 

3  When 


I 


^^ 


was  an      old 

fin     -    gcrs   were 
Old  Ned 


— 1 5^ 

Nig  -  ga, 
long  like 
die      Mas 


dey  call'd         him    un    -   cle      Ned—  He's 

de  cane  in        de      brake,  He 

sa  take  it    migh  -  ty      hard,  De 


^^^^^^ 


^ 


4  4^ 


^ 


I 


^ 


^ 


-y — y 


dead        long 
had         no 
tears        ran 


a  -  go,  long  a  •  go  I 
eyes  for  to  see; 
down      like      de      rain; 


He  had  no  wool  on        de 

He  had  no  teeth  for        to 

Old  Miss- us    turn         pale  and      she 


I 


^^ 


^^ 


^  i  ^  i 


=«=«= 


*   *     U  %   % 


^n    1    ^    «i    <?    **.    !r 


^^ 


^ 


•7  I  r 


BaM  Voice. 


?  J    ;,  ft 


^^ 


ic=t 


top  ob        his  head —  De        place      whar      de  wool     ought    to        grow.  | 

eat  de        com  cake.        So    he         had    to  let        de  corn       ciSce  be.    \ 

gets  her  -    ry    sad,        Cayseshe        neb-bersee      Old  Ned  a    -        -    gain.) 


Den 


V  5         ^  J  *-^— ^        i  *        :^         "-^         :g.        J.         J. 


f-r-J^ 


I    ^        'I,    *^-J^ 


^ 


5 


r=^ 


^r-g — ?-^ 
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CHORUS. 


^ 


:J5=*: 


rr"i  I :  *l^;  J'j^ 


Hang   up     de  fid-  die 
Tenor  or  1st  Bass. 


and     de 


ie    bow; 


* 


i 


^ 


-#      #      0  .     d  i     ^ 


Bass/ 

lay       down      de    shubble     and      de        hoe, Hang   up    de  fid- die    and      de  bow; 


^/U'  J  'Tij 


X    -- 


A     A     A 


^^ 


1^3: 


^^T 


I 


I       I      J-.     fri  J      J      J-      ^1    ' 


^ 


=l=f_;=^±=g-^ 


E^^ 


3Sia^ 


r 


^-1- 


s^ 


No    more  hard  woric    for   poor     old    Ned —  He's   gone  whar    de   good    Nig-  gas        go^ 


f   t   r   f  r 


>    T'  T  r  =t=d[z 


a  '    tr 


i 


li     n 


-J! — P- 


No    more  hard  work    for   poor     old    Ned —   He's  gone     whar    de  good    Nig-  gas        go, 


...     i     i      '      ' 


/TV 


-^ 


^E 


— , 1 1 4 bl^ ■ m w w^ 


-V 


ftN   J    J   h 


ui  I  J .  ;* 


i 


f9s 


f 


i 


ae 


a 


-# ^ 


No      more    hard    work      for    poor      Old     Ned —  He's   gone    whar      de  good     Nig-  gas        go. 


i 


g    J    r  '  ir-i-ttr    f  r  r 


il 


li  *    li- 


#    if      m — g-^ 


ed—  H<Ps   gone    whar      de  good      Nig-  gaa 


No      more    hard    work      for    poor      Old     Ned- 


gas        go. 


•?  ^      7      ^f        3        5:^      ;?       •       •     ^5      :3^  3 


il 


J L 


f7S 


^^ 


^ 


:|=t 


^^ 


^  ^ 


^=5= 


rTT^=?'"=r^ 
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i 


Allegretto. 


QHJ    SUSANNA. 

y/ritten  and  Composed  by  S.  C.  Foster. 


^ 


1^ 


1  I  came    from      Al    .  a 

2  I  jumped     a  •  board  de 

3  I  had       a      dream  de 

4  I  soon    will        be  in 


i 


2^ 


M'     I  — 

bam    -   a,        wid        my        ban    -   jo        on        my      knee,  I'm 

tel    -     e    .  graph,     And        tra    "  bded    down      de       rib  -  ber,  De 

od    -  der     'night.  When       eb*    -    ry        ting     was        still;  1 

New      df  -    le^ns,     And*      den       FIl       look      all       round,  And 


i 


§3 


¥t 


m 


t 3- 


3~lf 


^ 


-f— J^f-j^ 


m 


r=F 


si  -     a    -    na          My true 

id        mag  -   ni  -    fied,      And  killed 

Sus  -an    -   na,          A com 

Sus  -    an    -  na,          I'U „  fali 


love  for  to 

five  hun    -  dred 

ing  down  de 

up  -    on  the 


see. 
Nig  -  gcr, 
hill, 
ground. 


It 
De 
De 
But 


5=f= 


^t—r 


1 


f 


i 


;.   J'l:  J  J' 


rain'd     all  flight  the 

bull  -  gine  bust,  de 

bucjc-  wheat  cake  war 

■  if      -'  J   "  ;jq  jjqj- 


day        I         left, 

horse  runs       off, 

in  her  mouth, 

find  her  dere, 


The  weath  -  er  it        was 

I  real    -   ly  thought   I'd 

De  iear      was  in       her 

E)is  dark  -  ie'l  sure  -    ly 


dry, 
die; 
eye; 
die; 


The 
I 

Says 
And 


I 


^ 


sun  so        hot  I 

shut  my        eyes  to 

I,  I*m  com  -  ing 

when  Vm  dead  and 


JTose  to      death ; 

lold  my  breath ; 

irom  de       South, 

bur  -    i  -    ed, 


Sus  -  an  -  na,  don't  you  cry. 

Sus  -an  •  ns^,  don'(  you  cry. 

Sus  -  an  -  na,  don't  yoii  cry. 

Sus  -  an  -  na,  don't  you  ciy. 
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CHORUS. 

MVoiM. 


m^ 


i 


i 


Ob! 


Sqs 


an    -     na, 


Oh,        don't    yon      cry        for         me, 


t  I  :  ! 


I've 


^ 


J      Ig     f 


i 


=i=? 


•      * 


Oh!  Sus 


an    -     na, 


Oh,       don't    you      crv       for        me. 


fj,'j7     f    \t   f=ui  g  f  hi 


IVe 


^ 


OhI 


^^ 


Sua 


.    an    •     na, 


Oh,       don't    yoo      cry       for        me. 


J I  /  j^  ;  i^ 


VW9 


^ 


i 


1 


;■■  M  i  :  }'  ^ 


mi 


f 


come     from      Al    -    a    •     bam  -    a,       wid        my       ban  -    jo        on        my  knee. 


re  e  i  b  U  c  r  p^^ 


^1 


come     from      ^    -   a    -     bam  -   a,       wid       my       ban  -   jo       on       my  knee. 


h'  r   F   r   h  r 


P     ! 


^ 


^^ 


^l 


^— S- 


w 


come     from      Al    -   a 


-   a,       wid       my 


-   jo 


my  knee. 


m^ 


i 


k         K 


4 ^ 


i 


f 


^-.Tt^  I  r 
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KEEP  IN  DE  MIDDLE  OB  DE  ROAD.* 

Words  and  Music  by  Will  S,  Hays. 


Solo. 


^^ 


Chorus. 


Solo. 


^^s 


^ 


-K-" 


m 


1  I      bear  dem  an  -  gels  a     call  -  in'      loud,  Keep 

2  I      ain't  got  time  fo'  to    stop  an'      talk,  Keep 

3  Come    an*  jine  in  de  wea    -  ry       ban*.  Keep 

4  Dis  world  am  full  ob  sin   •  ful  things,  Keep 


in  de  mid -die  ob  de  road.  Dey's  a 

in  de  mid -die  ob  de  road.  Kase  de 

in  de  mid -die  ob  de  road.  Kase  we 

in  de  mid  -  die  ob  de  road.  When  de 


L,^-|  ,     j     ,     j_^_j-    J  |.^_^L-j 


^ 


-t=t 


(^^ 


i 


=i=^ 


-^^ 


W 


fe 


Chorns. 


^=5= 


Solo. 


=i^=it: 


\    ;     ^^  J^~J:t=^^ 


wait  -  in*       dar  in  a  great      big     crowd,  Keep  in  de  mid -die  ob  de  road.  I 

road  am  rough,  an*  its  hard       to       walk.  Keep  in  de  mid -die  ob  de  road.  1*11 

bound  fo*  home  in  de  hap  -  py       land,  Keep  in  de  mid -die  ob  de  road.  Turn 

feet  gits       tir    -  ed,  put  on        de      wings.  Keep  in  de  mid -die  ob  de  road.  Ef 

g;     -       I  I  ■   .  t^ 


|i^ 


^^ 


^^ 


(^ 


=^ 


^ 


m 


^ 


^E* 


^ 


=F=r 


see  (lem  stand  roun*  de    big,  white  gate.  We  must  trab-ble       a -long  *fore  we  git  too  late,    Fo' 

fix  my       eyes  on    de  gold  -  en  stair.  An'  I'll  keep  on       a  gwine     till  I  git  dar,  Kase  my 

your  hack      on  dis       world    ob  sin.      Knock       at    de     door  an*       dey'll  let  you  in,   Kase 

you  Uy  do¥m  on    de  road     to  die.      An'  you  watch  dem  an  -    gels  in  de  sky.  You 


m 


f 


^ 


3i 


-4- 


^ 


-4^-tr 


^r^ 


h 


■#    ■# 


^ 


h=^ 


^ 


■ * — 3r- 

•  PublUhed  b7  Oao.  D.  Mmwhaia  *  00.,  In  thMt  farm,  aaduMd  tortilla  work  by  apMlalpMnBlHlan. 
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Chorus. 


t*Qiiit  no  use        to'    to         sit      down  and  wait, 

bead  am  bound     fo'    de  crown     to  w*ar, 

you'll  neb  -  ber        git  sucb        a     cbance  a  -  g'in, 

kin  put  on      wings  an'       git       up  an'    fly. 


Keep 
Keep 
Keep 
Keep 


in  de  mid -die  ob  de\ 

in  de  mid -die  ob  de 

in  de  mid -die  ob  de 

in  de  mid -die  ob  de 


road, 
road, 
road, 
road. 


CHORUS. 
Soprano. 


^^P 


K K K— *^ 


-A — K- 


r* 


{^-    «^ — f^—m 


ir-+ 


^-ir- 


^ 


% 


Den,  chil-'ren,  keep  in  de    mid  die  ob  de  road,  Den,  cbil  -  'ren,  keep 
Alto. 


in     de     mid -die    ob    de  road,  Don't  you 


^^ 


^^ 


I 


»     N     N     ^ 

N-    w> \— 


3=5 


r=? 


■^-#— # # #- 


i 


*      ^\    B.      g 


-i—^    ^    :}    ^^=(r- 


s 


Den,  cbil -'ren,  keep  in  de    mid  die  ob  de  road,  Den,   cbil-'ren,  keep 
Byt. 


in     de     mid -die    ob    de  road,  Don't  you 


3E 


^^m^^^^^^^A 


m 


^^^-=^F=^ 


look 


^ 


to    de  right,  don't  you      look      to     de   left.      But        keep 


#      *      *  -M- 

in     de  mid -die    ob    de       road. 


ID 


:tz 


-J'-t-t 


*-^^5^^^ 


-# — #• 


p 


^=f!- 


^n 


=1^=^ 


1^      b   ^   u — I? — 15—" — ■ '■ 1/- 

look       to     de  rigbt,  don't  you      look      to     de    left.      But        keep 


in     de  mid -die    ob    de       road. 


S 


^ 


BE 


m  m  b    {i  4^ 


t!     ^    V 


fi  i.  i  i 
( 


m 


^B 


■^» — » — * — »- 


i 


i 


^ 


# 


iT 
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Words  by  Francis  Lync|i. 


DEAREST    MAE. 


MHsic  by  L  V,  H.  Crosby. 


;i  i/i  ^'1 J^  J  jj^j^^ 


^^^ 


1  No?r  _  „ 

2  Ole  Mas    -     sa 

3  On  de      baol^ 

4  Be    -  nead        de 


Nig    -  gers, 


m 


lis  •     ten          to       me, 

gib  me  hoi  •  i-day, 

ob  de  fib    -  ^(, 

sha  -    dy  old  oak  tree. 


a           sto    -    ry  Til        re  .     late;  It 

an'           say      he*d  gib       me  more,  I 

wUarde  trees     day  l^ang    «o  ]qw,  De 

we          sa(        for  ma-ny  an  hour,  7 

-A 


m 


^ 


im 


;   J I  / 


f 


^m 


hap  -   pen'd        in 
tanked      lum        ber 
coon  a    -  mong 

Hap    -    py         as 


de         val    •    ley,  in      r    c^  Ole  Car  .     li  -     na        8Ute|  Way 

ry  liind    ?     -     -  ly,           an'  shov'4  ^7        ^^^        f^^^^      shore;  Sq 

thar  branch  -  es  play,  while  de  mink  he        l^p         be     -    low;  Oh! 

de  Buz   -    zard  bird,          dat  flies  a  *    bout         de         flow'r;  But 


(i 


i 


^ 


^ 


(^ 


|j.»  jn  u  ;■  r  ^j^miH^^=^ 


m 


down         in  de 

down    do     rib-ber  I 

dar  is  de 

oh,   dear  Mae,  I 


mead    -    ow,  *twas  dare         I  mow'd  de 

gUdwa-long,  widmy  lieart       «o  light  wd 

spot, an'  Mae,  she  looks  SQ 

leff        her,              she  cried  when  bo^  we 


r 


I 


i 


s 


^ 


^^ 


j~"j  /  J'  I  ^^ 


m 


al   -    ways  work  de  hard  -    er,  when  I  tink  ob         lub    -  ly             Mae. 

cot    •    tage  ob  n^y  lub  -     ly  Mae,  I'd  long'd  so  much  to              see. 

eyes        dey  roar   -  VXp  like  de  stars,  her  lips  v^f%         ttA  9A             beet 

bid       sweet  Mae  a  long  fare  -    well,  and  back  to  Mas    -  sa  start    -  ed. 


i 


m 


niJ:    I 


(^ 


^ 


u 
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te 


CHORUS. 
Soprano. 


;   J'   J'   n-f — ^-M 


Qhl      dear    - 


pst         Mac, 


you're       lub    -    If 


de  day, 


Your 


^       ^ 


:^ 


de 


-^ — f- 


^i 


Olil      dear    . 

Tenor, 


Mam 


yovi're       lub 


day, 


Your 


i=^'=i^ 


P 


? 


Ohl      def^    r 


Bftt9* 


i>^-H  c  I  r  '- 


Mae, 


you're       lub    •    ly 


as         de 


day, 


Your 


m 


L     /li: 


^i 


1 1    ii 


M 


P 


^ 


— t 


rr 


rf 


i 


^ 


I 


eyes       are       bright,    Dey        shine       at       night.    When   de      moon        am         gwane    a     -    wayl 


i 


1 

i 
1 


^m 


m 


:=f^ 


W^ 


^ ^ ^_ g  ^ ^ ^ 

eyes       are       bright,    Dey        shine       at        night.    When   de      moon        am         gwane    a 


^ 


^^ 


^^ 


c   v< 


iQfes       are       bri§)it,    Dry       shinf       at       night,    W^fm   de      moon       am 


f);it  ;   ;   :^ 


gwana    a 


(^ 


^1 


--f^- 


\  — i 


^  f .  J. 


•_ • 


II 


^^ 


-# — ^— 


10 
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EVENING  SONG  TO  THE  VIRGIN. 

Words  by  Mrs.  Hemans.  Old  Italian  Air. 


s 


tf-^ 


A     -     ve     Sane  •  tis    -    ti  -  ma.       We      lift       oar      souls   to     thee; 

f   ^     f 


ii 


i 


-f-i- 


t%      pro 


i 


S 


-^^-iF=y 


F=f 


T 


^^^^^^ 


-?— X — «>- 


^ 


no    -     bis,         'Tis    night  -  fall     on       the      sea. 

-4^-T-?= ^ f 


^ 


^E 


Wach         us    while  shad  -  ows     lie. 


se 


=f=f 


ff — •— » -i: 


r-T-i- 


^^^^H^^j=a^-j=g^^^Na=iN 


Far        o'er  the     wa  -  ter  spread,      Hear   the  heart's       lone  -  ly    sigh,  Thine     too    hath    bled. 


Illfc 


f-* — ^ 


0        0 


-m — ^- 


i3 


^ 


3^^ 


±fc 


P=f=f 


n — gl 


I     ;^  I 


-?- 


I     i^  I 


1^=^ 


i^5 


S 


Tboa      that     batt     look'd    <m        death, 
— *-« * * 


Whis  -    per       of 


fe=t 


-# # 0- 

I        C     I 


Aid         us      when    death      is     near; 


?^ 


F=f^ 


4=jaaj-^^ 


^^^i^^^ 


=F 


heav'n     to     faith.  Sweet    mo.  Cher, 

^      S:     S: 


sweet   mo-ther,         hear! 


O    -     ra     pro      no  -   bis.       The 


-« 0- 


■^LJ ^ 


I 


S 


5i=t: 


P=f=F 


P 


It 


:j=l= 


m 


y  <   y 


Jd^^lj;  J:Lj_i4^ 


^-i- 


P 


^ 


ware  must  rock  our    sleep, 

—^1 « 


S^PE 


0-ra,Ma.ter,      0-fa»      Star 

/TN 


of     the     deep. 


# — ^ 


■♦-r- 


f-Mi  1 :  [\f^^tl 


I   D  f  c 


<  <    <  a 


f  c  r  t 


33: 


5=t 


I     f  c 
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UNIVERSITY    SONG. 

(GAXTDEAMUS.) 


Oanfitnco, 


Old  Melody.     (i6th  Century.) 


m^^^ 


1  Gaa    •    de    .    a 

2  U     -     bi       sunt, 

3  Vi     -     u        nos 


qui 
tra 


1 

an 
bre 


gi  -  tur, 
te  nos 
vis         est. 


-9^ 


^ 


ju  -  ve  -  ncs 
in  muu  -  do 
bre    -     vi  fi 

— r^== u 


dum 
fu 
ni 


su 

e 
e 


E^IEE^ 


^ 


mus; 
re? 
tur. 


f=^=g= 


--*- 


W-iH  \    rr^M 


-^ — ^ 


^^=^ 


i=i 


-iTT 


■9 *— 1+- 


gpt^         i*^ 


^^EE^ 


=«P= 


^ 


post       ju  •  cun    -    dum  ju  -   ven 

Tran  -se-as  ad  su-pe 

▼e   •   nit    mors        ve     •      lo   -    ci 


tu     •    tem,       post      mo  '•  le    -    stam         se   -    nee  -  tu    -    tern 
ros,  a    •    be  -  as  ad  in    •    fe    -    ros, 

ter,  ra    -    pit     fkos  a     -     tro    •    ci    -    ter, 


^^^^^^^^^^^m^^ 


s 


^S=i 


^ 


P 


^ 


r^ 


4.  Virat  academia, 
Yivant  professores, 

Vivat  membnim   quodlibet» 
Vivant  membra  quaellbet, 
Semper  sint  in  flore. 

5.  Vivant  omnes  virgines 
Faciles,  formossel 
Vivant  et  mulieres, 
Tenerse,  amabiles, 
Bonse  laboriotte. 


6.  Vivat  et  respublica 
£t  qui    illam   regit, 
Vival   nostra   civitas, 
Msecenatum   caritas. 
Quae  not  hie  protegit 

7.  Pereat  tristitia, 
Pereanl  osores, 
Pereat  diabolus, 
Quivis  antiburscbiii% 
Atque  irhsores. 
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i 


Words  by  T.  D'Urfey. 
MfodertOo. 


WITHIN  A  MILE  OF  EDINBURGH  TOWN. 

Music  by  James 

e^ — ^ .  I.    -I-;' 


Hook. 


m 


^^^^^^P 


^ 


se^ 


^ 


i  'Twas  with  •  in        a     mile     of  E  -  din  •  bu-rg^t  town,  In    the     ro  ■  sy      time    of    the     year.  Sweet 

3       Jockie      was     a     wag      that        nev    ■    er  wad  wed,  llio'         lang  he  had  fol- lowed  the    lass;  Con- 

3       Bat        when  he  vow'd  be  wad    make    her   bis  bride,  Tho'  his   flocks  and  herds  were  not    few.  She 


i 


^E£ 


^ 


f—f 


i=^-?^ 


u 


3 


l^ 


m 


flow   -  ers    bloQfn'd  and    the       grass    was    dowp»      And 


LT'^^'Lpg 


*     - 


•  tent-ed    she    earned  and 
gi'ed  him  herliand    and      a 


each  shepherd  woo'd  his  dear, 
ate  ^er  brown  bread,  And  mer-ri  -  ly  turned  up  the  grass, 
kiss       be  -  side,       And     vow'd  she'd  for    ev  -  er     be       tru& 


I 


^ 


ir-*—f 


m 


?^ 


-X '^ 


■4 4 4- 


i 


^^ 


-*^-f- 


'-^^=^ 


Bon  -  nie  Jock-ie,  blythe  and  gay,  Kiss'd  young  Jen  -  ny  mak-  ing  hay ;  The  las  -  sie  blush'd,  and  frowning  cried :  "Na, 
Bon  -  nie  Jock-ie,  blythe  and  free,  Won  her  heart  right  mer  -  ri  -  ly ;  Yet  still  she  blush*4»  V^^  frowning  cried :  "Na, 
Bon-nie  Jock-ie,  blythe  and  free.     Won    her  heart  right  mer-ri  -  ly;    At    kirk  she    no    more  frowning  cried :  "Na, 


^■^#1 


^ 


^    > 


*F*=# 


^ 


I 


n;   k 


E^2 


ii_&_^__H-^g  !,    #.  ^  J 


^^ 


na,  it  win-na  do;  I  can-na,  can-na,  winna,  win-na,  maun-na  buck-le  ta" 
na,  it  win-na  do ;  \  can-na,  can-na,  win-na,  win-na,  maun-na  buck-le  to." 
na,     it  win-na    do ;      j   cap-fia,  can-na,  win-na,  win-na,  maun-na  buck-le    ta" 


ff]tfffyEf|-i^^ 


^P 


E=F=r 


-I- 


r-f 


T^i 


T7 


frttrrni 


-^ 
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CHARME  13  MY  DABUNQ. 


i 


Words  by  \he  B^rones^  Naime. 
Allegro. 


Cpmposer  Unknown. 


^ 


7—w- 


i^~±- 


^^ 


s 


* 


^ 


¥=45= 


— i--^ — # — * 


t!3 


*'  0  0 


y=zz 


T 


Oh!  Char-lie  is     my  dar-iing,  My  dar-  ling,  my  dar-ling,  Oh!  Char-lie  is    my  dar-  ling,  The  young  Che  -va-  lier. 


iPr^rijr-^^  j^l^-^j^^ 


i 


t 


^•i==ff 


^ 


-EE3 


r~^ 


'^ti-  «\j«  i- 


m\ 


V^-?    Jir  jr^=-J  <r    J*,    J  *!  n  *i 


£t 


p?^^^ 


/r#^ 


^^ 


r-  >i  r 


feg^4^J4ij] 


S^ 


:zr=5. 


iii^ 


I.  'Twas    on  a  Monday  morning,  Right  ear  -  ly  in  the  year,  When  Char- lie  came  to  our  town,  The  young  Che  -  va-lier.   Oh! 


/  ^g^jfar^JLz^^^-^^^RJr-^^^ 


(^ 


-^-5-HH- 


^ 


^± 


-?^-E 


3= 


-^    ^7b-T 


jr-y-r-T 


:;=tf 


=F=I= 


ilJ 


=5=?^ 


•^'— #-i 


-#— #- 


^ 


Char-  lie  is    my  dar  -  ling,  my  dar  -  ling,  my  dar  -  ling,  Oh !  Char-lie  is    my  dar  -  ling.  The  young  Che-  va-lier. 


i 


:^ 


^ 


± 


^'y— i^-S-^-44^l£^=y 


i£E 


^p=r 


=Jsr2 


r-* 


K ''  ; '' :  ^  [:'^-tT*i:"''T"T^"''  c '  i  ^ '  "^  'r^-f-^ 


As  he  cam'  marchin'  up  the  street, 
The  pipes  played  loud  and  clear; 

And  a'  the  folk  cam'  rinnin'  out 
To  meet  the  Chevalier. 

Ohl  Charlie,  etc. 


Wi'  Hieland  bonnets  on  their  heads. 
And  claymores  bright  and  clear, 

They  cam'  to  fight  for  Scotland's  right. 
And  th^  young  Chevalier. 

^      ^Ohl  OurUe,  #/A 


They've  left  Aeir  bonnie  Hieland  hills, 
Their  wives  and  baimies  dear, 

To  draw  the  sword  for  Scotland's  Lord, 
The  young  Chevalier. 

Ohl  Charlie,  eU. 


Ohl  there  were  mony  beating  hearts, 
And  mony  a  hope  and  fear; 

And  mony  were  the  pray'rs  put  up 
For  the  young  Chevalier. 

Oh!  Charlie,  etc 
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TIS  BUT  A  LITTLE  FADED  FLOWER. 


I 


Words  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Howarth. 
A  ndante  Bcmplice, 

^  — K- 


Mus!c  by  J.  R.  Thomas. 


^ 


i 


E 


^ 


r  •   t^^  0 


3=i=« 


T^ <g- 


1  Tis      but       a   lit  .  tie    fa  -  ded    Bow*r, 

2  Where     is     the  heart  that  doth  not     keep, 


But  oh!  bow  fond- ly       dear,  Twill 

With     -     in  its    in  -  most    core.  Some 


^ 


^ 


I 


^^fe* 


i=^ 


^ 


^^^ 


:fc::f^ 


*  J     ^ 


^ 


^ 


-tf* 


bring        me  back  one  gold  en    hour, 
fond         remembrance,  hid -den   deep, 


Through      ma  ny,  through  ma  ny    a  wea  •  ry      year ;  I 

Of  days,         of    days    that  are    no     more?  Who 


^^ 


trr'Ji 


m 


1 H 1- 


i 


^m 


m 


4^ 


s 


Z£lL 


P 


^^S 


t=fn 


-# n — A 

r     #     ^     y 


-^ 


X^ 


-^-  . 


may  not    to    the  world  im  -  part 

hath         not  saved  some  trifl-ing   thing 


The  se  -  cret,     the    se  •  cret    of    its  pow*r. 

More  prized,    more  prized  than  jew-els  rare  ? 


But 
A 


ji':iii  J  Hjjjjji  ill  jji'iiiii^i 


m. 


r  y  >  '^ 


g 


^^ 


Bf  permlMlon  of  the  OompoMr,  and  publlah«d  in  aheet  ft>rm  by  Wm.  ▲.  PoifD  A  Oo. 
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LTXjk 


m 


dim. 


^^i\f  ''^   si^'    } 


0  , 


w 


p    ritard. 


m 


i 


trea-sured     in  my  in    -        •    must   heart, 
&  •  ded  flow'r,  ...    a    bro-  ken     ring, 


I  keep         my    fa    -    -    ded    flow'r,  I  keep  my 

A         trets  of    gold     -      en      hair,  A  tress  of 


^ 


(iWl^^4#^iT^*;i^^A^^.^ 


m 


cofla  voce. 


I 


^ 


^ 


^ 


K        «j       X- 


^ 


-^ 


4s=^ 


:^=s= 


*    i 


~4-^ 


& 

gold 


(I 


-2? — 

ded    flowY. 
en       hair. 


nru 


bi)t 
but 


a   lit  •  tie 
a   lit  -  tie 


fa  -  ded    flow'r, 
fa. ded    flow'r. 


But 
But 


^5F 


S 


r 


i 


s 


-r-^^'-t 


T=^ 


oh  I  how   fond  -  ly  dear, 


"t*- 


-^ 


Twill     bring         me  back  one  gold-en      hour. 


Through 


i 


jiiiiJIJJ^^I 


r=-e_f 


ipS 


Id 


i 


pf)eo  ritard,       ^g^ 


fcdtit 


i 


^^ 


^^ 


:?=« 


ma-  ny,  through  many   a    wea  -  ry  year. 
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THE  HARP  THAT  ONCE  THROUGH  TARA'S  HALLS. 


Words  by  Thomas  Moore. 
Adiigio, 


Air, — "  Grammachree." 


w^ 


^: 


^m 


* 


=3= 


i  i  9-i 


^ 


«=J 


^ 


-* — *- 


K^  I  j  M   [  ^ 


re: 


f 


^ 


r 


X 


^m 


^=f^ 


^ 


^^ 


y-g- 


5s 


1  The  harp  that  once  th^o'  Ta  -  ra's  halls,  The    soul  of      mu  .  sic  shed ;      Now  hangs    as  mute  on    Ta-  ra^s  walls,  As 

2  No  more    to  chiefs  knd  la  -  dies  bright,The  Hai^)  of     Ta  -    ra  swells ;    The  chord    alone,  that  breaks  at  tiight.  Its 


^ 


T 


EE 


^^ 


1=<S= 


t=p 


«^ 


^^ 


a 


^ 


'^ 


^ 


^^ 


^ 


¥ 


if    that  soul  were  fled  j  So    sleeps    the  pride     of      for  -  mer  days,     So 

tale      of  ru  .  in    tells.      Thus    free  -  dom  now     so       sel  -  dom  wakes,  The 

J  ■  ' ^— ^ 


Pd^^ 


w 


glo  -  ry's  thrill  is     o*er, 
on    -  iy  throb  she  gives : 


And 
is 


E^ 


:t=it 


7— t^ 


^ 


m^ 


7^ 


^ 


-^^- 


DJ^^ 


m 


-g^^-^ 


:^^ 


^♦-r- 


hearts  that  once  beat  hig'  for  pr^-isc,  Now  feel  that  pulse  no  more. 
when  some  heart  in-  dignant  breaks,  To  show  that  still  she  lives. 


^^^^^^-^^^^^mrrW^H^ 


/7S 


gs 


^^ 


m 


¥=^^^'- 


f 


f 


r 


^ 
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THOSE  EVENING  BELL6. 


Words  by  Thomas  Moore. 
Penaively  and  in  moderaie  time. 

M     I       = 


Music  attributed  to  Beethoveh 


m 


t 


m 


m 


? 


-^-^-i 


1  Those  erHi     -    ing  bells, 

2  Those  joy      -    bus  hours 

3  And   so  'bvill  be 


thbiefcVn 
are  past 
when  I 


ing  bells,    How  ma>ny 

a  -  way.     And  ma-ny 

am  gone.  That  tune  - 


a     tale  .  .   their  tnu 

a     heart, .  .  that  then 

f ul    peal  will  still  ring  , 


iic    tells,    bt 
was    gay,  With- 
on.  While 


ini:^! 


p—r- 


E^ 


m 


m 


b^ 

and  that  sweet  time.  When  last  I  heard  their  sooth 
now  dark  -  ly  dwells,  And  hears  no  more  those  ev'n 
shall  walk  these      dcUs,      And  sing      your  praise,      sweet  ev'n 


^ottth  . .  and  home 
m  .  .  .  the  tomb 
oth    -    .  er  bards 


.      in^    chime  1      Of 

-  ing    bells!      With- 

-  hig    bells.      While 


I 


-J- 


^^ 


m 


SM 


^i-* 


I 


^ 
Lq 


P 


g 


^ 


? 


f^ 


^ 


i 


^ 


i 


B 


jonth  .  .  and  hotne  ind  that    sweet      time,     Whc;n  last  I  heard  their  sooth     -     itig chime! 

-  Id  .  ...  the  tomb  now  dark   -  ly        dwells,      And  hears  no  more  those    ev^n      -      itig  bells ! 

oth    -    -  er  bards  shall  walk    these      dells,       And  sing  your  praise,       sweet  ev'n      -      ing  bells. 


(I 


feE 


-T 


4 — d tt z  — •- 


s 


■I       I    If 


^ 


=f=»s 


i=± 


(^^ 


i 


:J 


-*h 


:^ 
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ROCKED  IN  THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  DEEP. 

Words  by  Mrs.  Emma  Willard 

Moderatn, 


t=^ 


Music  by  J.  P.  Knight 


^=^^^=^ 


dim. 


■j 0- 


I 


=P=:(t 


^^m 


1^     » 


1  Rock'd    in     the  era-  die     of   the        deep, I     lay  me        down in  peace  to 

2  And     such.....      the  trust  that  still  were      mine, Tho*    stonny        winds swept  o'er  the 


m 


^ 


-r^-nr-*- 


t  0 


T=^=P 


^ 


^ 


:f!=S= 


5^ 


Se  -  cure,        I     rest    up -on    the        ware,... 
Or  though    the  tempest's  fie  -  ry         breath,. , 


sleep; 
brine. 


.    For  Thou,  O        Lord,         bast  pow*r    to 
Roused  me  from     sleep  to  wreck    and 


^^^m 


^ 


!     I     I 


W 


? 


^s 


jf-^iL 
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ROCKED  IN  THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  DEEP. 


1C3 


P'r  n 


H 1^ ^ 


^ 


??=FFg 


Thou    do8t  mark  the  spar-  low^t  fall,  > 


genn      of     im-  mor  -  tal  -  i    •    ty ; 


And    calm         and  peaceful    is    my       ileep». 


m 


^ 


s 


5 


:^!!! 


«  I  ■!  '      '    » 


3='=5=' 


^^ 


^ 


^fc 


f 


r      f 


i 


.? 


ft=ts= 


.  i'-J— l^ 


^£E 


Rock'd        in        the  era  -  die     of        Che     deep. 


And      calm  and  peace  -  fol       if     my 


1^^ 


^ 


-i 0- 


^S 


7 


— #= 


^ 
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OLD    KING    COLE, 


Author  Unknown. 


Old  Air. 


^^4  A 


$ 


i  -^    d     —* — *      * 


^ 


T=r=^ 


=*^ 


T 


For  to 


t  Old     King    Cole     was    a      mer  •  ry    old      soul,    An^  a      m^  •  ry  old    soul    witt     lib, 
2  Old     King    Cole     tho'    a       mer  -  ry   old      soul.       Nor       read        nor   write  could    he ; 


^^ 


^ 


# 


^=S  ji'j'    '  i^ 


^3H 


wf^^ 


^ 


m 


y   J   y- 


5^ 


m 


^ 


^m 


-K— ^- 


^A — :>;- 


$ 


_i^ fiT- 


f^Tf 


caird     for    his  pipe,    and  he     called      for    his  bowl,     And  he    call'd     for    his     fid    -    dlers  three,  And 

read     and         write,    'twere       ttse  -  less         quite.  When  he     kept       a  sec  -  re  -  ta   -   rjr.  So  his 


i 


^ 


W 


W=^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


m 


% 


^h=^ 


h        N      '  N 


-0 #- 


f       ¥ 


^^^N^-^^^1=fy^"l^=^ 


^ 


S 


eV  .  ry       fid  -  diet        had     a    fine     fid -die,    And      ev' •  ry    fid-dler  had    a     fine    fiiddle.  And  a 


■^ — s- 


-^-^ 


-0—0- 


Far  he 


mark   for  "Rex"  was  a     siil     -     gle    "X" —    And  his  drink        was 


dit 


to     doub-le, 
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i 


^ 


^ 


^     ^     B 


n    s — N — ^         &    ^    r 


^m 


re .  ijr   fine       fid  -  die  hsA      he ;        And    a     ve     -     ty  fine  fid-^le  had        he. 


For 


j^'  ;    /-j^j'i .' .' .'  J  j^i^H-^-^r-^^h^^— ^i 


scom'd       the        fet-ters   of      four-anci-tweh-ty    let- ten,  And  it   sav'd  him  a  vast     deal  of    trouble, 


=1 


(^^ 


m 


^ 


For 


m 


w 


m 


m 


1  \f.  * '  ;  1  \*  j"^^ 


±n  f-'j'  t'-i^^=^^=}=f=t=m 


^ 


Old     King    Cole,    was    a       mer  -  ry    old      soul,      and    a       mer  •  ry    old      soul      was      he ; 


He 


^'  /  n  i^  M'l  J  J'  }i'  ^''\^  .i  f 


a 


^ 


call'd     for  his  pipe,     and   he    call'd     for  his  bowl,    And  he    call'd      for  his    fid  -  dlers  three. 


(i 


p 


i 


^ 


!•=« 


^ 


1=6 


^ 


?  . 


<F-'rnri  ifr^   ij   .  i^j  " 


On  Old   King  Cole's  left  cheek  was  a  mole, 

So  he  called  for  his  secretary ; 
And  he  bade  him   look  in  a  fortune-telling  book. 

And  read  him  his  destiny. 
And  the  secretary  said,  when  his  fate  he  had  read. 

And  cast  his  nativity, 
A  mole  on  the  face  boded  something  ^ttrould  take  plaot» 

But  not   ^nat  that   somethrng   might  be. 
For  Old  King  Cole,  4U, 
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ROCK    OF    AGES. 

Words  by  Rev.  Augustus  Montague  Toplady. 


Music  by  R.  Redhead 
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draw 
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cleft        for     me.  Let        me       hide       my 

hand         I     bring,        Sim    -  ply         to        Thy 
fleet    -    ing  breath,     When    mine       eye  -   lids 


self 
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close 
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in  Thee; 
I  cling; 
in       death. 
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Let        the       Wa    -    ter 

Co\i\d      my       tears        for 
When       I  rise         to 


and  the     Blood, 

ev      -  cr        flow, 

worlds  un  .  known, 

.^  .^        .£L 


From     Thy    wound  -  ed  Side        which    flow'd. 

Could       my        zeal        no  Ian    -    guor        know. 

See      Thee       on       Thy        judg  -    ment      throne. 
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Rock        of 


dou    -    ble     cure,     Save      from    wrath      and    make      me     pure, 
not  a  .  tone,   Thou      must      save       and    Thou        a  -    lone, 

cleft        for      me.      Let        me        hide       my  -  self         in      Thee.     A  •  men. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF   ITS   ftlSfe   AIlD  PRd&k&Sa 


is  the  art  of  ex- 
ideas  by  visible 
r    characters    in- 
3h  sbrtie  material, 
ither  ideographic 
iHc.    Ide6grat)hic 
nay  be  eilHer  pic- 
i-epresenting    ob- 
ithitatihg    their 
•  synibbilt,  by  im- 
i'cit  natiire  or  pro- 
Phohfelifc  writ- 
^  be  syllabic    or 
Ifc ;  itt  the  former 
^«ix,ii  v,i*<Aractblr  teprfesents 
k  sylUbl'e ;  in  the  Idtler,  i  sJHglfe  letteh     Of  the 
drigiti  of  this  art  nothiiig  i^  pbisitively  known.     The 
Egyptians  ascribed  it  to  Tholh ;   the  Greeks,  to 
Mercury  or  Cadhilis ;   and  the  Sb£tndihaVians,  to 
Odin. 

The  first  ^tep  towards  imtih^  tras  prbtably  Ihe 
rude  i)ictorial  rfepresentatidtt  bf  bbjfccls,  Wthotit  any 
indication  of  the  accessories  of  tittle  or  ^lace ;  the 
next,  the  application  of  a  symbolic  sigrtificaiion  lo 
some  of  the  figures,  Stt  that  the  ^ictiihi  of  tt^o  legs, 
for  example,  repteiettted  not  only  two  le^s,  but  also 
the  act  of  walking.  Pibtures,  abbreviated  tor  coh- 
veiiience,  gradually  bbcame  conventional  signs,  and 
in  time  these  characters  weit  made  to  ktahd  fbir  the 
sound  of  spdken  language. 

The  various  SyStettia  of  writitlg  bf  the  ancient 
world  had  probably  at  lea^l  three  different  Sources — 
die  Egyptiaii,  thb  Assytiati  dtid  tHe  ChinbSe  systems, 


all  of  which  were  onjgihally  hierbfelyphic.  The  Efeyb- 
lians  prdcticed  fouir  aistihct  ^tyles  of  Writlrig— the 
Hieroglyphic,  hietatib;  dcthotib  or  enchorial,  ahd 
fcoptic.  Hieroglyphic  i^Hlihg,  \irhich  was  iii  Use 
buth  barlier  than  i,ooo  B.C.;  Vas  probably  at 
first  ideographic  ;  Its  sythbols  became  gradually  usfed 
to  represent  absthict  idbas,  and  iii  time  aequircci  a 
phonetic  value.  The  phonetic  cnaracteB  are  bdth 
syllabic  and  alphabetic.  IH  thie  latter;  pictoi-al 
figures  are  used  to  express  the  ihilial  letteH  df  the 
words  which  they  represent ;  fot  bxaitiple,  the  figilre 
of  an  eagie^  ak?iom^  islands  for  tf,  bf  ati  dWl,  mifldgf 
for  /w,  etc. 

The  hieratib  t^tlhg,  Tirhich  ptbtibly  cattife  Wto 
use  2,000  b.C.>  fras  A  simplified  fertn  of  the  hie- 
toglyphib  styiej  itt  which  thfe  pitlBrial  qrrhbbls  (ie- 
veloped  through  a  stage  of  linear  iilbit>glyph  into  a 
kind  of  curious  hand.  The  demotic  oi*  ettchbrial 
writing  was  of  a  still  simpler  foriii  bf  the  hibroglyphic, 
and  a  nearer  approach  to  the  alphab^tib  sysii^hl.  It 
was  in  use  ftoni  about  the  yih  century  B.C.  till  the 
ad  century  A.D.^  t^hen  it  Was  gi^idually  feUpcrseded 
by  the  Coptic,  which  grew  but  of  the  hieratic  ahd 
demotic  under  Greek  influences. 

The  Ethiopians  also  Used  hieroglyphs  similar  to 
those  of  the  Egyptians,  ahd  their  currerit  written 
language  resembled  the  Egyptian  dembtic,  but  its 
alphabet  had  fewer  symbols.  At  a  later  period  a  third 
graphic  system,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  Coptic, 
cahiB  into  ute,  which  may  be  called  Ethiopic  Greek. 
With  What  people  thfe  Assyrian  Cuneiform  or  Spheno- 
graphic  styles  of  writfhg  originated  is  not  known,  but 
it  was  originally  without  doubt  a  hierbglyphic  S3rs- 
tem^  and  became  gradually  modified  by  the  different 
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nations  which  occupied  the  Assyrian  empire,  until  it 
assumed  the  form  of  the  present  known  inscriptions. 
There  are  three  classes  of  Cuneiform  characters — 
the  Ass3rrian  or  Babylonian,  the  Scythian  or  Median, 
and  the  Persian.    The  first  is  the  most  complicated. 


containing  from  600  to  700  symbols ;  the  second  is 
less  complicated,  but  contains  about  100  symbols,  or 
three  times  as  many  as  the  third,  which  is  almost 
purely  alphabetic.  Of  these  three  original  systems, 
the  Egyptian  is  by  far  the  most  important,  for  from 


its  hieratic  symbols  was  probably  derived  the  Fbao^ 

nician  alphabet,  the  parent  of  almost  all  the  princi- 
pal graphic  systems  of  the  world. 

The  Roman  letters  were  used  in  Italy  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  6th  century,  when  the  Lombardic 

style  was  introduced. 
This  is  also  sometimes 
called  Roman,  because 
used  by  the  Popes  in 
their  bulls  ;  it  continued 
in  use  until  the  X3th 
century. 

The  Visigothic  style, 
carried  into  Spain  by 
the  Visigoths,  was  legally 
abolished  in  1091,  and 
Latin  letters  were  adopt- 
ed for  all  public  instru- 
ments* In  France  the 
Merovingian  style  pre- 
vailed from  the  close  of 
the  6th  century  to  the 
end  of  the  8ih.  Char- 
lemagne introduced  the 
Caroline,  which,  having 
degenerated  before  the 
close  of  the  loth  century, 
was  restored  by  Hugh 
Capet,  and  was  subse- 
quently called  the  Cape- 
tian.  It  was  in  use  in 
England,  France,  and 
Germany  till  the  middle 
of  the  i2th  century, 
when  the  modem  Gothic 
spread  all  over  Europe. 
The  present  German  al- 
phabet is  a  modification 
of  this. 

There  are  no  traces  of 
writing  in  Britain  before 
the  Roman  conquest; 
when  Latin  letters  were 
introduced.      What  is 
called  the  Roman-Saxon,  resembling  the  Roman, 
prevailed  until  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  ;  the 
set  Saxon  succeeded  it,  lasting  until  the  middle 
of  the  9th ;   thb  was  followed  by  the   running- 
hand  Saxon  of  the  time  of  Alfred;   the  ^^^^ 
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Saxon,  combining  the  Roman,  Lombardic,  and 
Saxon  letters ;  and  the  elegant  Saxon,  wK'ich  was 
introduced  in  the  loth  century,  and  did  not  become 
obsolete  until  the  middle  of  the  12th.  The  Norman 
Style,  quaint,  illegible,  affected,  and  composed  of 
letters  nearly  Lombardic,  came  in  with  William  the 
Conqueror. 

The  modem  Gothic  dates  in  England  from  the 
13th  century ;  the  old  English,  from  the  middle  of 
the  14th.  The  English  court  had  a  barbarous  cor- 
ruption of  the  Norman,  which  was  contrived  by  the 
lawyers  of  the  i6th  century,  and  lasted  till  the 
reign  of  George  II.,  when  it  was  abolished  by  law. 

The  utmost  diversity  exists  among  different 
nations  in  the  manner  or  direction  of  writing ;  but 
in  general  the  Semitic  races  wrote  from  right  to  left, 
and  the  Aryan  from  left  to  right 

In  form  ancient  manuscripts  were  either  rolls, 
fxduMfda^  or  flat  pages  like  our  printed  books, 
codices.  The  Egyptian  pap)rri  are  usually  in  rolls  of 
an  indefinite  length,  according  to  the  subject 
matter,  but  some  of  the  smaller  ones  are  flat 

The  transcripts  of  manuscripts  were  committed  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  principally  to  slaves,  who 
were  esteemed  of  great  value  when  they  excelled  in 
tiie  art  There  were  also  at  Rome  professional  copy- 
ists, some  of  whom  were  women.  About  the  5th 
century,  associations  of  scribes,  who  worked  under 
stringent  rules,  were  formed.  In  the  middle  ages 
copying  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
ecclesiastics,  who  were  called  clerks,  cUrici.  In  the 
Imperial  library  at  Vienna  b  a  Roman  calendar 
executed  in  the  first  half  of  the  4th  century.  In  the 
Vatican  there  is  a  fragment  of  a  Virgil  of  the  4th 
century.  The  most  ancient  manuscripts  extant  are 
the  papyrus  rolls  from  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  where 
the  dryness  of  the  climate  and  of  the  sand  beneath 
which  they  were  buried  preserved  them  in  an  almost 
perfect  condition  for  thousands  of  years. 


^  EGIN  with  good  paper,  good  pens,  good  ink. 
k  In  a  good  copy  the  letters  should  be  of  elegant 
'  fonn,  and  constructed  on  natural  principles. 
\  Every  letter  should  be  as  perfect  as  it  is  possl> 
\  ble  for  human  skill  to  execute,  that  whererer  it 
^  occurs  it  may  present  an  unvarying  model  to 
the  pupiL  The  turns  and  slopes  should  be  alike, 
the  loops  of  the  same  length  and  width,  the 
proper  distances  between  the  letters  carefully  ob- 
served, and  shade  duly  distributed. 

Curlicues,  flourishes,  and  ornamental  capitals,  may  deli^ 
an  amateur  in  a  show-case  ;  a  thorough  business  man  detestt 
them  in  his  correspondenoe.  In  a  lady's  writing  they  are  sim- 
ply vulgar. 

The  course  of  instruction  given  in  the  copies  should  consti- 
tute a  system,  arranged  in  that  order  of  progression  which  if 
indicated  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  forms  of  the  letters  andol 
the  powers  of  the  human  hand,  so  that  each  advance  may  pz»» 
pare  the  way  for  the  next,  and  the  steps  not  be  farther  apart 
than  the  necessities  of  the  case  compel  To  this  end,  thii 
simpler  foims  should  precede  the  more  complex  ;  the  shorty 
the  long.  Those  that  have  similar  curves  and  turns  and  idfltt* 
tical  parts  should  be  together.  Words  should  precede  se»i 
tences.  The  columns  should  be  first  narrow,  then  broader,  \m 
accustom  the  hand  by  degrees  to  move  easily  on  the  gives 
rests  across  the  longest  word.  These  columnar  sections,  in- 
tended to  be  written  down,  are  the  gradual  preparation  foe 
the  sentences,  which  occupy  the  width  of  the  page.  The  se- 
lection of  the  words  for  the  columns  should  be  in  accordanca 
with  the  same  principle  of  progresnveness, — first  the  easier, 
then  the  more  difficult  combinations.  In  them  the  loops  should 
so  occur  that  when  the  copy  is  written  they  may  be  hand- 
somely distributed,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  page  be 
harmonious. 

A  good  paper  costs  more,  but  it  is  indispensable.  It  should 
be  tolerably  thick,  well  laid,  with  a  smooth  surface,  moder- 
ately glased ;  so  that  the  ink  will  not  show  through  when  diy, 
and  that  there  may  be  no  roughness  or  little  hairs  for  the  pen 
to  pick  up,  and  that  the  pen  may  glide  along  without  jar  OQ 
the  muscles  or  nerves  of  the  fingers  and  hand, — a  very  impor- 
tant consideration  now  that  steel  pens  are  used,  as  paralysis 
has  in  several  instances  resulted  from  their  use,  and  their  in- 
jarioos  effect  must  needs  be  greater  on  a  rough  surface.  A 
white  paper  is  generally  to  be  preferred  to  a  blue,  indeed  is 
almost  invariably  used. 

The  pen  should  be  fine-pointed,  so  that  a  good  hair-line  can 
be  made,  and  have  a  good  springy  nib,  that  the  shades  may 
be  deaaly  cut,  and  that  the  writing  may  not  be  rendered  stiff, 
a  result  inevitably  following  the  use  of  a  "  hard  "  peiu  Th^ 
dundd  be  of  a  uniform  character  as  much  as  possible,— ttot  oM 
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ve^  hard  and  tttothur  Yeiy  soft.  Slight  differences  oumot  be 
ayoiaed  ;  those  that  rai^  least  are  the  l>esti  if  they  are  rigiit  in 
otket  respects. 

A  ilfc^pen  is  bfleil  gieasy,  owing  to  a  certain  process  in  the 
manufacture,  and  will  not  retain  the  ink.  Dip  it  and  raise  it 
from  the  ink  slowljr,  then  wipfe  it ;  repeat  this  two  or  three 
times  and  the  trouble  will  be  removed. 

Good  ink  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  procure.  It  should  be 
sufficiisntl^  fluid  to  floW  easily  froiii  the  pen,  dark  enough  16 
eiikble  the  pupil  td  sefe  kt  the  time  ifHiat  hb  is  writing,  and  tb 
judgis  of  hdir-stroke^  and  Shades;  It  must  not  evaporatb 
rapidly  from  the  inkstand^  nor  leate  a  layer  of  ttud  in  it ; 
neithisr  should  it  tUbuld.  Frost  should  not  affect  it  Ihk 
sHoiild  Stain  the  paper  in  btdisr  tb  be  permanent.  It)  bdlor 
wHeh  thoroughly  dry  should  be  a  detep  black,  ^tiich  neithfer 
tiiHe  libr  exposure  ib  the  stin  can  change. 

Pupils  Will  learn  by  experimeni  that^  if  they  raise  the  pen 
from  the  ink  suddenly,  \t  will  be  too  full(  and  apt  to  blot  (  if 
tt^iy  slowly,  the  attractibii  bf  the  fluid  Will  Ibate  none  in  the 
pbii ;  and,  therefore,  a  modistiLte  mbtion  ihtist  bfe  dSfed.  Onb 
ekt3?rimeiit  is  worth  hours  of  talking.  Attfentibri  to  this  will 
save  many  a  blot.  Qeanliness  is  as  absolutely  necestor^  for 
the  Well-being  of  the  pen  as  for  our  bwn. 

Penii  ^ould  be  carefully  cleahed  at  the  close  bf  the  ejtetdse. 
Alwdys  dip  and  wipe  a  he#  ^  tWti  br  three  titocs  befbre  ifc  is 
wHttfen  with,  or  it  will  be  very  likely  to  mdke  a  blot.  Td 
atbid  the  same  mishaps  the  peh  Should  ttet^lr  be  wiped  bn  the 
outside  of  the  peh-wiper;  but  always  between  the  leaves  of  it 
Slibtild  the  peil-^^er  then  happen  to  ^t  on  the  book»  no  datn- 
agb  will  be  done. 

A  stiff  blotteir  Will  last  the  Ibiigest^  but  common  blotting, 
papel-j  or  a  piece  of  hewstjaper,  or  an^  paper,  will  answer,  not 
indeied  fbr  blotting,  but  fbr  the  use  we  now  designate;  The 
copy-book  must  be  kept  ptrfectly  dean,  and  the  blotter  is  to 
be  used  for  that  purpose.  The  right  hand  does  liot  soil  the 
book;  ^or  it  rests  bh  ihe  ndils  bf  tWo  fittgeh  and  only  touches 
the  page  with  therrt;  It  iS  tHfe  left  hahd  that  does  the  mischief; 
To  obviate  it,  place  the  blotter  so  is  td  cbver  each  column  as 
toon  as  it  is  dry  after  being  writtent  and  rest  the  left  hand  oh 
that,  and  dbt  oii  the  pi^t. 


tA*Ai^ 


jjj^ij^ 


Fosltion,  Rests,  and  MoYemenisi 

He  itnniediate  humdn  instrument  in  writing  is 
the  arm.    It  consists  oi  tHt-efe  parts,  the  tt{)peri 
arm,  the  foi^c^anxii  and   the  hand.    The  Vk6 
connections  of  these  are  the  elhbw  and  t^sh 
The  arm  is  attached  to  the  bbdy  by  the  shottlcler- 
Joint.    The  position  df  the  bbdy  must;  there- 
fore, evidently    depend    upon   the   use  we   wish   tb 
make  of  the  arm  and  hand.     This   use,  then,   must 
bt  dettrmined  first    Various  ones  have  been  advo* 


dttfed  by  different  tekcheit.  the  mi^  fUHb^HiiK  are  the  mod 
strongly  distinguished ;  the  otfiers  arise  from  oontbisiations  bi 
two  or  more  of  them.  Firsts  considering  the  shoulder  as  a 
point  of  suspension,  and  moving  the  whole  arm  without  any 
support  and  without  any  motion  of  the  finger-joints.  There 
are,  hdi^<>Ver,  very  fe^  who  possess  Sil^bifeht  biilbnlii^  Strezi^ 
atld  stbddihess  bf  nerVe  to  wHte  thuS;  It  is  ihb  tiiie  move- 
ment for  striking  large  capitals  and  flomrishing.  Sebottdlyi 
restbg  the  fbre-aTm  ttbar  the  dbo#  and  on  thfe  nails  Of  the 
third  and  fourth  fingers,  and  forming  the  letters  by  its  move- 
ment without  any  help  from  the  pen-fingers.  Thirdly,  rest- 
ing the  fore-aiin  and  hand  as  in  the  last,  while  the  letters  are 
formed  hy  the  nlovembiit  o^  thbse  flngiifs  only  ^hich  hold  the 
pen;    this  ^nerally  l^ads  td  i  fbeble;  bdnsttiined  stylis. 

There  Mtist  Be  Freedoiii  of  d^le;-^Thta  edddltioii  btii 
only  b^  ftilfilled  by  keepiiif  the  arm  frefc  from  all  unnithral 
constraint  this  precludes  it  from  affording  any  support  to 
the  body.  Again,  the  letters  are  to  be  written  across  the  page 
oh  a  horizbiital  line.  A  requireinenl  ot  heauty  is  that  this 
Ime  should  be  straight  this  Is  sieciirbd  iHtHBdt  ihubh  MtR" 
cuity  iirhbHs  thti  b^  is  rnltsd.  Th^  only  iihpbftafit  mbg  ii  to 
keep  oh  it  If(  now,  we  tAkb  pen  iii  hand,  use  the  dbow^ 
placed  opposite  the  middle  of  the  page,  for  ft  pivbt;  and  move 
the  hand  across,  we  find  that  the  arc  of  a  circle  is  described, 
touching  the  base  line  in  only  two  points.  In  the  middle  it 
rises  a  full  half  inch  abovie  the  base  liii^.  tHb  is  a  difficulty 
to  be  ovelToiiie;  dnce  mdre,  whilst  mferfe  form  does  not  de 
itidtid  consideration  here»  btottise  ttadin^s  in  shining  letteti 
can  only  be  acquired  by  practicei  yet  unifbmiity  of  slope  and 
similarity  of  turns,  which  are  required,  will  evidently  ^peatW 
depend  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  'same  relative  position  ot 
the  peh,  haha,  and  fore-arm  for  each  letter.  If  we  how  6t)- 
servfe  a  little  farther  the  movement  above  descilbfed,  trfe  flHd 
thdt  m  it  the  position  bt  the  hand  hi  rdddbn  tb  Ukch  Ihcdsed- 
ing  letter  is  changed,  and  assumes  a  new  direction.  How  can 
thb  difficulty  be  overcome?  A^un,  it  is  dear  that  we  ShtQ 
be  able  :i  write  much  faster,  if  the  pen  touches  the  paper 
lightly,  ti  it  it  pressLC  on  it  heavily :  this  also  contributes 
greatly  a  leeddW  bf  i'.y^e.  ^ihdliy,  ifi  dhifer  td  boldiiesS  bl 
style,  ^b  .  3Hul  hiusL..^s  mdst,  if  poi^'Ble}  ht  bfoHght  ihtb  play 
hi  aid  o  the  slight  musdes  bf  the  finders,  while  forming  tite 
letters  This  Wotdd  also  help  to  prevent  fatigue.  To  suit 
up,  the  essentials  of  the  work  to  be  done  are :  long  continu- 
ance, needom,  forming  the  letters  on  a  horizontal  straight  line 
across  the  page,  uniformity  of  slope  and  similarity  df  liirhs, 
rapidity  and  boldness,  the  cotiditiohs  we  haVe  fdtind  tb  bi 
hereby  imposed  on  the  arm  are :  avoidance  of  unnatural  con« 
straint,  relief  of  all  unnecessary  pressure,  movement  of  the 
hand  and  fore-arm  across  the  page  with  the  same  relative  po- 
sition to  each  letter,  and  counteraction  of  the  curve  arising 
from  this  movement,  adequate  support,  and  use  of  powerial 
muscles. 

The  Hnmaii  tsistnimeht.— A  little  in  froht  of  the  elbow, 
at  the  thickest  part  of  the  fore-arm,  we  fihd  a  mass  of  musde 
If  the  arm  b  placed  on  the  desk,  suspended  fttMi  the  shoulder, 
and  resting  lightly  on  this  mass  as  il  support,  we  find  an  ex- 
cellent ability  for  moving  the  fore-arm  on  it  with  freedom  from 
left  to  right  and  back  again,  within  a  certain  limitod  distance 
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die  HhiidetalUiig  under  the  uin.  We  trffl  tlsme  tUis  8tipt>oit 
^h  fMUg'  rtst.  It  \%  o!  the  U^heftt  itti|»orUiiee  to  observe  the 
peetiMar  moyement  of  the  ftMre-am  <m  this  rest  It  is  not  to 
be  to  used  as  that»  when  dib  hand  jkisses  to  the  Ibft,  the  elbow 
tttoves  to  the  right)  and  t^e  tkrsa.  The  fore-arm  moves  side- 
vra^  as  the  mosde  rolls  under  it^  iHth  sufficient  play,  whbn  it 
it  placed  at  t%ht  angles  to  the  base  lihe  and  bpik>site  the  mid- 
dle of  a  woid  or  short  danse,  to  canjr  the  hand  across  from 
ue  end  of  it  tb  the  oUier  #idioat  changing  its  direction. 
Bending  the  wrist  sidewiqrs  to  tbe  ri|sht — a  most  cramping 
movement,  knd  patnfnl  if  frequently  repeated— is  thus  rendered 
quite  unnecessary,  and  should  be  carefully  watched  against. 

By  turning  the  third  aiid  fburth  fingeri  under,  so  that  the 
hthd  can  rest  oh  the  corher  of  their  nails,  or,  if  preferred,  bn 
the  little  finger  only,  another  support,  like  the  tunners  of  A 
sleigh,  is  provided,  cat>able  of  ihbviilg  f  relely  over  the  paper. 
We  name  this  the  sliding  rtst.  To  avoid  friction,  the  wrist 
should  not  touch  the  desk  ;  by  means  of  the  two  ^ts,  it  ihay 
easily  and  coitifortably  be  kept  a  little  raised. 

These,  then,  wb  conceive  to  be  the  hatural  p<^itions  and 
ti^tSi — nameljTi  the  rig^t  hdnd  and  fore-arm  in  the  tome 
ttndght  lihe,  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  writing,  and  oppo- 
site the  middle  of  a  long  word  or  a  clause  of  moderate  length. 
The  fore-arm  is  supported  on  the  rolling  rbst,  the  hand  on  the 
lUding  resti  and  the  wrist  slightly  raised. 

The  left  fore-arm  and  hand  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
right  fore-arm,  tHth  the  fingers  on  the  blotter,  which  covers 
the  part  already  written,  to  steady  the  book,  and  move  it  when 
liecesssry.  The  left  fote-arm  is  therefore  in  the  directioh  of 
th«  lih^  of  writing. 

What  now  are  the  movements  of  the  right  fore-arm  and 
hlUld?  On  the  rolling  rest  the  Vhole  fore-arm  moves^  so  as 
always  to  be  parallel  to  its  first  position,  and  carries  with  it  the 
hand  supported  on  the  sliding  rest.  The  rolling  rest  b  sta- 
tibnary ;  the  sliding  risst  glides  along  the  paper  on  a  horizon- 
tal linet— that  is;  parallel  to  the  line  of  writing :  this  is  its  only 
movenlent.  The  whole  fore-arm  and  hand  move  gradually  to 
the  right  in  this  way,  with  a  nearly  continuous  motion,  for  the 
fomuttioh  of  the  successive  letters,  so  that  their  relative  posi- 
tion to  bvery  letter  is  the  same.  All  stoppages  of  the  nails  and 
jerks  to  get  the  hsdd  forward  are  to  be  absolutely  forbidden. 
This  movement  d.  the  hand  is  ndmed  the  sliding  movement; 
the  movement  ol  the  fore-arm  we  have  named  the  comital 
ftUvefiukl  (Lit.  cmus\  a  companion),  because  it  accompanies 
the  kind. 

Sitiee  the  cott.itttl  movement  is  mote  or  less  limited,  some 
further  tneans  must  be  fodnd  of  keepliig  the  fore-arm  and  hand 
in  the  ri||ht  relative  position  to  the  letters.  Two  methods 
off^  themsdtes  tb  ns  for  selection.  One  is,  to  draw  the  paper 
tb  the  left  as  we  write.  The  otherj  which  we  prefer,  is*  by 
meiittS  of  a  Uft  from  the  shoulden  to  place  the  fore-arm  and 
Itttid  in  ft  position  farther  to  the  right :  this  should  be  done 
Mfy  at  the  end  bf  a  word.  To  distinguish  this  movement,  we 
have  tUuiied  It  the  lalertd  movement  In  performing  it,  the 
hfthd  Slides  As  before.  Ei|^rimistit  liHll  noW  demonstrate  that) 
by  the  adoption  bf  the  rt)liihg  rest  ind  the  lateral  movement, 
the  difficulty  mentioned  above,  of  the  curve  fbrined  by  the  hand 
oovittg  the  tttge,  is  entixtly  done  mtn,^  with. 


For  the  attaiiiiiiff  of  Boldness  of  Stjrltt;  the  ^werittt 
musdes  of  the  fore-arm  must  be  brought  ititb  dctiOH  by  a  slight 
play  of  the  whole  fore-arm  forwards  and  backward!)  id  dlrec*  < 
tion  of  the  slope  bn  the  lollitig  riest,  over  the  slidlh||  tbSt; — r 
fixed  point,  so  fdr  as  this  movement  is  concerned;  litis  gives 
a  full  heft,  through  the  medium  of  the  hdnd,  to  the  fittgerl 
iiirhich  move  the  pen,  and,  as  a  conseqhenb^,  boldness  of  Stylb  t 
just  as  a  large  and  niassive  stone  rbUing  down  a  hill  maihtilns 
its  couirse  over  considerable  Inequalities  of  sttrface,  while  thi 
slightest  obstable  diverts  a  small  and  light  tat.  This  play  bf 
the  fore-arm  we  ndtne  the  mtfttcnhr  movemtkL  The  rekultlng 
pUy  of  the  hand,  iLs  the  median  bf  its  tiahstnission  to  the  pe^^ 
fingers,  we  name  the  medial  mdvement. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  form  a  cori-ect  jttd^ettt  os  tb  the 
best  position  of  the  body  for  the  accotnplishltig  of  thcs&  nibve- 
ments  most  naturalljr,  and  consequently  with  the  least  fniigue; 
It  ini^  be  summed  up  in  two  words.  The  bod^  must  fto 
upright  and  seif-siipportfed.  Its  relitive  position  to  the 
desk  is  d  matter  of  cbmpaititive  indifference ;  ohly,  all  the  pupils 
should  confbrm  to  one  plan.  Edlch  t>06ition  has  its  advantages 
and  inconveniences.  The  simplest  division  of  positions  is 
twofold ;  the  right  side  to  the  desk,  and  the  face  to  the  desk. 

Where  we  adopt  the  former,  we  direct  the  pupil  to  turn  on 
his  seat,  so  that  his  right  side  may  be  directly  tb  the  desk  with- 
out touching  ;  the  body  to  be  erect,  and  supported  by  the  spi- 
nal  Column  ;  the  left  foot  slightly  advanced.  The  book  is  ad* 
justed  with  the  back  to  the  front  edge  of  the  desk,  and  at  a 
two-seated  desk,  the  top  edge  of  one  at  the  outside  edge  of 
the  desk,  of  the  other  in  a  line  with  the  inkstand.  Wheii 
bpened,  the  left  side  of  the  page  tb  be  written  ii  to  be  placed 
at  the  edge  of  the  desk.  The  left  hand  is  brought  across,  and 
the  fingers  placed  on  the  left  side  bf  thb  page  to  keep  it  steady. 
The  right  tore-arm  is  placed  on  the  desk,  pamllel  with  the 
fit)nt  edge.  If  necessary^  from  short-sightedness  or  bad  adap- 
tation of  the  height  of  the  seats  tb  the  dcSkSt  the  body  maybe 
inclined  forward  from  thb  seat,— never  by  ttjundlnfe  the  back 
and  contracting  the  chesty — and  the  headtnaybe  bowed  some- 
what forward  by  bendihg  the  neck.  The  idtahtag^es  of  this 
phin  of  seating  the  scholars  are  :  the  perfectly  natutftl  t)osition 
of  the  body ;  the  freedbm  of  the  right  arm  front  all  avoidable 
weight,  and  its  ability  to  form  the  tnbvemeiit^  required ;  the 
certainty  that  both  rests  art  on  tUe  desk  *  atid  the  facility  with 
which  the  teacher  can  look  down  the  files  diid  albti^  the  Ihies 
in  large  classes,  and  seb  that  evety  peti  is  rightly  held,  and 
every  movement  correctly  made.  Ah  objection  to  this  posi. 
tion  is  made  on  the  ground  that,  in  busihess)  when  using  large 
account-books,  it  is  impossible.  We  ^ply,  that  t\  e  adopt  this 
position  for  learners,  because  it  Is  very  Convenient  for  the 
teacher.  When  the  art  is  acquired,  the  position  becomes  com- 
patatively  a  matter  of  indifference. 

Where  we  adopt  the  second  method  of  seating,  namely,  the 
bbdy  fronting  the  desk  fairly,  or  with  niore  or  less  inclination 
of  the  right  or  left  side  to  it,  we  take  care  of  these  two  points : 
that  both  rests  of  the  right  fore-arm  shall  be  on  and  be 
kept  on  the  desk,  and  that  the  book  Is  at  right  angles  to  the 
ri^ht  fore-arm.  The  follovring  troubles  are  apt  tb  arise  :  A 
tendency  to  sprawl  over  the  desk,  and,  as  a  necessary  cOnse« 
qttence,  to  press  the  diest  against  it,—*  practice  most  injuria 
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COS.  The  book  gets  tamed  from  its  proper  position  at  right 
angles  to  the  right  fore-arm.  When  writing  down  a  colomnt 
a  hdbit  we  strongly  conunend  for  learners,  the  book  most  be 
continually  poshed  up,  or  the  back  rest  of  the  arm  will  get 
mure  and  more  off  the  desk.  Indeed,  pnpils  are  sometimes 
found  actually  resting  the  wrist  on  the  front  edge  of  the  desk. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  is  often  the  only  position  the  seats  ad- 
mit of ;  it  is  the  position  that  most  be  adopted,  when  writing 
in  large  account-books  ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  that  the 
above  faults  should  prevail.  They  certainly  will  not  under  the 
care  of  a  faithful  teacher.  We  conclude,  then,  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  body  at  the  desk  is  matter  of  indifference,  provided 
it  is  upright  and  self-supported. 

The  next  point  which  claims  our  Attention  is  the  manner  of 
holding  the  pen,  and  the  movement  of  the  pen-fingers.  We 
have  seen  that  the  hand  is  supported  on  the  sides  of  the  nails 
of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers.  Their  ends,  being  bent  under, 
are  separated  from  the  others,  and  there  is  room  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  pen-finger  movements.  The  fingers  should  touch 
one  another  at  the  second  joints,  as  far  as  the  shape  of  the 
hand  permits :  this  gives  unity  and  support. 

The  pen  is  held  by  means  of  the  thumb  and  the  first  and 
second  fingers.  Place  the  right  extremity  of  the  holder  against 
the  left  side  of  the  second  finger  just  below  the  nail ;  the  end 
of  the  finger  will  thus  be  above  the  pen.  Next,  adjust  the 
holder  obliquely  across  the  left  side  of  the  third  portion  of  the 
first  finger,  just  behind  the  second  joint,  the  middle  finger  be- 
ing at  the  same  time  slightly  bent.  The  first  two  portions  of 
the  forefinger  may  now  be  closed  down  on  the  holder,  which 
will  be  found  to  cross  and  touch  them  diagonally.  The  first 
and  second  fingers  touch  throughout.  Next,  let  tl^  upper  cor^ 
ner  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thumb,  near  the  nail,  be  placed, 
by  slightly  bending  the  thumb,  against  the  lower  half  of  the 
left  side  of  the  holder,  opposite  the  first  joint  of  the  middle 
finger,  and  the  pen  will  be  found  in  a  secure  and  natural  po- 
sition, both  for  extension  and  retraction.  It  will  be  observed 
that  we  have  given  the  medium  position  of  the  pen.  The  fin- 
gers and  thumb  with  the  joints  slightly  bent  outwards,  straight- 
ening them  would  extend  the  pen  ;  bending  them  still  more 
would  retract  it  The  pen  is  really  held  between  three 
points, — the  side  of  the  end  of  the  second  finger,  the  side  of 
the  third  portion  of  the  first  finger  behind  the  second  joint  in 
front  of  the  knuckle,  and  the  side  of  the  end  of  the  thumb. 
The  first  finger  is  like  the  lid  of  a  box  placed  on  it  to  keep 
the  pen  from  jumping  out ;  it  is  also  the  principal  agent  in  ef- 
fecting the  pressure  for  the  shades.  As  to  movement,  the 
thumb  may  be  regarded  as  a  spring.  The  first  and  second 
fingers,  by  contraction  of  their  muscles,  press  against  it ;  we 
relax  its  muscles,  and  it  yields  by  bending :  thus  the  downward 
strokes  are  made.  By  relaxing,  in  turn,  the  muscles  of  the 
fingers,  and  straightening  the  thumb  by  calling  its  muscles 
into  action,  it  pushes  back  the  fingers,  and  the  iip-strokes  are 
formed.  The  movement  is  twofold  and  alternate,  extending 
and  retracting,  to  form  oblique  lines,  ovals,  or  horizontals. 

The  pen  most  be  held  with  the  least  possible  grasp.  It  is 
to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  base  line,  and  thus  in  a  line  with 
the  fore-arm.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  guard  against  a 
wsoQg  position  of  the  hand  and  pen.    The  pen  must  be  so  held 


that  the  right  side  is  turned  a  little  down,  so  that  the  right  nib 
tonches  the  paper  first  when  the  pen  is  put  down.  With  this 
right  nib  the  hair-strokes  are  made.  The  nibs,  so  to  speak, 
are  at  right  ahgles  to  the  slope ;  not  horizontaL  By  this  means 
the  shades  can  be  made  smooth.  When  it  is  neglected,  the 
shades  will  be  "  scratchy,"  or  rongh  on  one  side.  A  glance  at 
the  holder  tells  the  teacher  in  a  moment  if  the  hand  b  ri^t 
With  beginners,  it  will  be  found  almost  as  variable  as  a  weath- 
ercock. Now  it  is  inclined  to  the  right,  showing  that  the  hand 
b  lying  down, — a  fault  requiring  constant  watchfulness,  and 
arising  from  neglect  of  the  comital  movement  of  the  fore-arm ; 
now  to  the  left,  showing  that  the  hand  is  turned  too  far  over 
in  that  direction.  Now  the  end  points  outwards,  showing  the 
elbow  has  got  away  ;  again,  it  points  inwards,  showing  that 
the  wrist  is  bent  to  the  right. 

The  body  with  the  right  side  to  the  desk,  or  directly  fadng 
it,  or  with  either  side  more  or  less  turned  to  it.  It  is  to  be  i^ 
right  and  self-supported. 

The  fore-arms  rest  lightly  on  the  desk  at  right  angles  to  one 
another.  The  right  is  supported  by  the  rolling  rest,  and  the 
hand  by  the  sliding  rest  The  left  arm  has  the  fingers  on  the 
left  side  of  the  book,  to  steady  it  and  to  move  it  when  neces- 
sary. The  copy-book  b  placed  with  its  vertical  lines  in  the 
direction  of  the  right  fore-arm,  and  its  horizontal  lines  in  that 
of  the  left  It  must  be  kept  far  enough  on  the  desk  to  allow 
the  rests  also  to  be  on.  Thb  position  of  the  book  at  right 
angles  to  the  right  fore-arm  b  invariable,  whatever  direction 
the  arm  may  be  in  on  the  desk. 

The  rolling  rest  b  the  muscle  in  front  of  the  elbow  ;  the 
sliding  rest,  the  comers  of  the  naib  of  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers  bent  under. 

The  morements  of  the  fore-arm  are  three.  The  comital, 
which  accompanies  the  sliding  movement  of  the  hand»  and  b 
made  sidewise  on  the  rolling  rest  The  muscular,  which 
causes  the  medial  movement  of  the  hand,  and  gives  heft  to  the 
pen-fingers.  It  b  a  play  of  the  arm  forwards  and  backwards 
on  the  rolling  rest.  The  consequent  medial  movement  of  the 
hand  b  made  over  the  sliding  rest,  of  which  the  only  move, 
ment  is  in  a  horuontal  line.  The  lateral  b  the  lifting  and 
moving  the  whole  fore-arm  and  hand  to  the  right :  it  b  ren 
dered  necessary  by  the  limited  scope  of  the  comitaL 

The  simplest  movement  for  beginners  b  to  form  the  letters 
by  the  motion  of  the  fingers,  moving  the  hand  and  arm  along 
by  the  united  sliding  and  comital  movements,  which  should  be 
nearly  continuous.  When  thoroughly  familiar  with  these,  after 
considerable  practice,  the  medial  and  muscular  movements 
may  be  added  to  give  freedom  and  boldness  of  style.  The 
lateral  will  not  be  needed  until  sentences  are  written. 

The  movements  of  the  pen  fingers  are  in  different  directions, 
by  extension  and  retraction  :  thus  are  written  oblique  straight 
lines ;  ovab,  direct,  inverted,  and  alternate ;  and  horizontal 
lines.  The  shades  are  made  by  pressure.  As  to  these,  great 
care  b  needed.  They  most  be  made  in  ovals,  with  a  gradual 
increase  and  diminution  of  pressure.  The  usual  fault  b  to 
make  them  too  abrapt,  or  with  the  greatest  thickness  too  long 
continued.  The  moment  the  thickest  point  b  readied,  the 
pressure  should  begin  to  diminish.  Special  directions  ar» 
given  in  the  analysb  of  the  letters,  where  needed. 
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)QEDS  im  rofHVscBted  in  wnting  hyftiingle 
letter,  or  by  a  oombination  of  letten.  Lettoit 
are  complex ;  the^  can  be  resolved  into  forms 
pom^^Qi)  tP  several  of  t|iem :  thus,  tl^e  (opn 
fepe4t^4  in  1^  19  iomd  also  in  i  4^4  ^*  or, 
they  iire  expressed  by  one  such  form  as  ;,  found 
in  f  aad^.  In  iooie  there  aie  parts  not  foand 
in  any  otfier. 
In  writing,  the  letters  are  placed  on  l|Q|rUo|^t9l  linpfi 
either  ruled  or  im%giiMQ&  So^fi  of  tlw  ktt«r9  and  pitrts  of 
others  are  longer  than  the  rest  The  letter  «,  which  is  the  pure 
ovaL  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  size.  We  name  the  line  on 
which  the  writing  rests  the  Base  Line.  Suppose  a  line  parallel  to 
this  to  be  drawn  so  as  to  touch  the  top  of  the  c.  This,  whether 
m}^  qr  imaginary,  (s  i^un^  fhe  Head  Lii|e.  Tl^e  distance 
between  the  base  and  head  lines  |s  (tailed  Qm  «p8ce.  and  gives 
the  height  of  the  first  four  principles,  wherever  they  enter  into 
the  fonpation  qf  letters.  The  dot  of  the  r,  the  point  of  (he 
/,  the  tpp  of  the  se^nd  p^rt  of  the  i,  tap  one-third  of  a  space 
higher, 

Suppose,  npw,  six  lines  p»nd)el  U>  the  bdse  l(ne  to  be  dranfn, 
three  above  the  head  line,  and  three  below  the  base  line,  at 
intervals  equal  to  the  first  space.  We  shall  have  eight  par* 
allel  Upas  bounding  seven  equal  spaces  in  a  vertical  direction* 
W«  call  the  middle  space  (he  first ;  the  next  above  and  below, 
the  second ;  the  next,  the  third ;  and  the  last,  the  fourth* 
One  of  these  spaces  is  taken  for  the  unit  of  measurement* 

^vlM.'^'\JOop  letters  are  four  spaces,  and  double  loqps  seven  |  '  fn^  d 
two  and  a  half,  f  three  and  a  half ,>  five,  two  above  and  two  hciow  the 
firtt  space.  All  the  rest  are  one  spaM,  tnept  r,  #,  aad  th«  secood  part 
of  il,  which  are  one  and  a  third. 

Thecaintalsare  fpur  spaces. 

It  will  be  observed  that/,  loaf  #,  and  /  attend  as  far  above  the  firtt 

spsce  IIS  fhey  <|Q  hebw  |  and  ^  the  top  9f  / 19  e  littiehigher  Um  Mwu 
of  /an4  4i  and  lbs  bottom  of  e  a  liutf  Ipwer  \\\m  (hat  of  >. 

The  oommencfng  apd  endii^  lines  of  the  (eUers  are  a)\irap  tP  hq^in 
and  termipaie  a(  ^)e  bvie  and  hci(d  Uoet  respec^vely* 

Tbeni  are  two  giamimitioil  4ivis|9fis  of  letters,  distinguished 
by  their  forms :  the  small  letters,  which  form  the  main  body 
«( writiiiff,  and  the  capitals,  which  are  used  on  special  occa- 
sbns.    We  shall  begin  wi^h  the  ftnijysl?  qf  the  sinaU  letters, 

became  they  ocn^  of fene«t  end  heps«*«e  their  forms  ere  sim- 
pler. We  shall  not  take  them  up  in  their  iilphabetiad  order, 
but  in  that  whldi  gives  the  easiest  first,  and  shows  thsir  simi- 
larity, arising  from  the  possession  of  common  principles. 
This  is  the  method  adopted  in  our  copy-books,  in  xder  to 
lender  our  system  of  tetdkiog  gitdiuUy  progiesiifu. 


THE  CAPITAL  LBTTERa 

General  Rules. 

The  height  of  the  capitals  is  four  spaces^  the  same 

a§  the  loop  letters.  , 

A.  This  letter  has  three  pans.  The  first  pert  to  generally  writteo 
upwards,  the  upper  curve  very  slight.  The  second  part  to  very  dlghtlv 
curved  to  one-thlxd  from  the  top,  then  it  to  a  straight  line,  of  which  the 
shade  gradually  increases.  The  third  pan  to  the  cnMS.  It  starts  irom 
the  rifi^t  foot,  coincides  for  a  half  space,  crosses  to  the  left  and  fonns  a( 
loop,  the  center  of  which  is  one-third  the  height  of  the  letter,  and  on  tbtt 
double  curve  line.  A  line  from  the  top  through  the  center  of  the  letter 
would  be  on  the  main  slope  ;  hence  it  will  beseen  that  the  second  part, 
or  down-stroke,  has  a  little  less  than  the  main  slope,  the  first  part  a  Uttle 
more.  Observe  that  the  width  of  the  letter  gradually  tncreasei  from  the 
top  to  the  batt,  and  regulate  the  fint  up^stroke  accordingly.  \ 

JV:  Thto  letter  consists  of  three  parts.  The  fitst  two  are  the  saase  as 
hi  A^  except  In  slope ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  seooad  a  vary  narrow  turn 
to  made,  and  aad  a  curve  carried  up  from  it,  paiallel  to  the  first  up- 
stroke, four-0fths  the  height  of  the  letter.  The  spaass  on  a  horisontal 
line  across  the  middle  are  equal.  The  shade  begins  as  in  ^1,  and  to 
heaviest  just  before  the  turn.  A  line  drawn  throu^  the  centre  of  tha 
,  letter,  dividing  it  into  two  equal  lateral  halves,  would  be  on  the  main 
slope.  Observe  the  gradual  increase  and  diminution  of  width  in  tha 
two  sections.    See  the  cautions  on  A . 

M,  Thto  letter  has  four  partt.  The  first  three  are  the  same  as  AT,  ea- 
cept  that  the  third  stroke  to  carried  to  the  full  height.  The  foanh  part 
to  curved  from  the  top,  and  closes  with  the  direct  oval.  Observe  the 
shades  carefully.  A  line  through  the  centre,  dividing  the  letter  Into 
equal  lateral  halves,  would  be  on  the  main  slope.  The  widihs  at  the 
top  and  the  two  at  the  base  are  equal.  On  a  horisontal  line  through  the 
middle  there  are  three  equal  spaces. 

T  has  two  parts.  The  strongest  curve  is  in  the  lower  section.  Thers 
to  no  shade  except  in  the  third  principle  and  dot. 

F'v^T  crossed  In  the  middle  by  a  small  double  curve  placed  horixoiw 
tally,  which  to  itself  crossed  by  a  small  straight  line  on  the  main  slope. 

P^  Thto  letter  has  two  parU,  the  stem  and  the  cap.  It  to  on  the  main 
slope.  The  cap  begins  with  the  Invened  oval,  tw*.thirds  the  height, 
on  the  main  slope,  crossing  the  stem  at  right  angles,  the  highest  point 
of  the  cap  being  in  the  middle  of  the  line  t>etween  the  section  of  the 
oval  and  the  stem  \  it  to  continued  with  the  right  curve,  and  terminates 
on  the  stem  in  a  doc  at  half  the  height  of  the  letter.  On  the  short  di* 
ameter  of  the  first  oval  produced  to  the  stem,  there  are  four  equal 
spaces;  on  a  parallel  line  from  the  left  curve  of  the  oval  crossing  the 
stem  to  the  other  curve,  two  equal  spaces.  A  line  on  the  main  slope 
through  the  oval  would  pass  through  the  dot. 

B,  The  stem  and  cap  are  like  P,  only  that  the  right  si  Je  is  carried 
down  one-third  Instead  of  a  half,  and  the  dot  is  omitted.  The  separa- 
tion between  the  upper  aad  lower  sections  of  the  right  side  to  made  t»y 
a  horixootal  loop.  The  lower  curve  ends  with  the  invened  oval.  A 
straight  line  drawn  on  the  main  slope,  touching  the  right  side  of  the 
upper  curve,  would  pass  through  the  eenter  of  the  lower  oval ;  the 
lower  right  curve,  therefore,  projects  beyond  the  upper.  Across  the 
first  oval  to  stem  on  lu  short  diameter  produced,  there  are  fonr«qual 
spaces  similarly  as  to  the  last  oval,  three.  On  a  parallel  line  from  the 
right  side  of  the  first  oval  to  the  right  side  of  the  upper  lobe,  there  are 
two  equal  spaces. 

JPisllke^asfarastheseparathig  loop,  whldi  to  here  made  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  slope.  After  that  the  descending  curve  Is  turned 
back  to  finish  with  the  dhect  oval.  Across  each  of  the  two  ovals  to  the 
stem  on  their  short  diameters  produced,  there  are  four  equal  spaces. 
On  a  parallel  line  from  the  right  side  of  the  first  oval  to  the  right  side 
of  the  upper  lobe  there  are  two  equal  spaces.  A  line  on  the  main  slope 
through  the  oval  would  pass  through  the  dot. 

X.  The  capital-stem  to  made  first,  writing  downwards.  Then  the  in- 
verted oval  and  direct  oval  joined  by  a  straight  line  on  the  main  slope. 
The  two  parU  of  the  letter  coincide  through  half  the  height,  commeoo- 
ing  at  one-fourth  from  the  top.  Across  the  ovals  there  are  four  equal 
The  ressark  on  the  dot  tppUes  also. 
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S,  Begin  from  bate  Une  with  the  right  canrt  oa  the  alope  of  the  con- 
necting lines  to  half  the  height  of  the  letter,  then  fora  a  loop  on  the 
maha  tlope,  half  the  height,  complete  a  double  conre,  and  end  with  a 
dot  on  the  commencing  Une.  The  dot  is  half  a  space  high,  and  on  the 
nudn  slope.  The  double  curre  is  the  cmtntial  part  of  tiiis  Utter.  No- 
tice how  the  loop  is  formed  on  the  upper  part,  and  the  greater  intensity 
of  cunre  is  on  the  lower  part.  Let  the  shade  begin  just  below  the  loop, 
and  be  nicely  graduated.  Give  much  attention  to  the  lower  turn  and  the 
doC  An  oblique  line  through  the  loop  lengthwise  has  similar  curres 
lormed  on  the  double  cunre,  on  Jie  upper  left  and  lower  right  side. 

L.  This  letter  beghis  like  S^  but  the  double  cunre,  hastead  of  making 
atom  to  end  with  the  dot,  is  carried  to  the  left  to  form  a  horisontal 
loop,  which  resu  on  the  base  line,  and  whose  thickness  is  half  a  space ; 
it  descends  on  the  right  side  to  touch  the  base  line  at  precisely  the  same 
disranrf  from  the  crossing  as  on  the  left  tide,  and  ends  with  the  direct 
owwl  hicomplete.  The  lower  cunre  of  (he  stem  is  stronger  than  the 
npper.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  upper  cunre  of  the  hortsontal  loop, 
and  the  curve  to  the  right  which  touches  the  base  line,  together  form  a 
double  curve.  The  right  section  only  of  the  dirsct  oval  Is  used.  The 
shade  begins  as  hi  the  5;  beiow  the  loop.  The  bottom  of  this  letter, 
which  may  be  termed  the  L-toot,  occurs  also  in  Z>,  ^,  and  one  form  of 
Z.    Take  care  that  the  direct  oval  is  made  on  the  main  slope. 

/.  Begin  with  the  left  curve  at  the  height  of  one  space  from  the  base 
Ine,  carry  it  round  to  the  right  to  form  a  drcular  loop,  and  continue  to 
carve  to  the  height  of  the  letter.  The  second  part  of  the  capital-stem 
and  dot  passing  through  the  center  of  the  circular  loop,  whoee  center  is 
also  in  the  middle  of  the  stem.  Take  care  that  the  upper  part  6f  the 
head  is  not  made  too  broad.  Modify  the  curve  gently  to  accord  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  stem. 

y.  This  letter  begins  as  the  /,  but  the  circular  loop  b  not  so  high ; 
Its  lower  curve  is  one  space  from  the  base  line,  and  the  double  curve  is 
•arried  down  to  form  a  loop,  the  same  length  as  /  three  spaces  below 
the  line.  The  left  curve  of  the  loop  crosses  at  the  base  line.  A  line 
through  the  length  of  the  loop  should  pass  through  the  upper  part  of 
the  letter.  Notice  the  slight  Intensity  of  the  curve  in  both  paru  of  the 
stem.  The  heaviest  shade  is  in  the  middle  of  the  right  side  of  the  loop. 
The  loop  is  one  space  wide. 

If,  The  commencement  is  the  third  principle.  Next,  the  double  curve 
with  a  loop,  the  hair-stroke  of  which  b  carried  across  and  upwards,  on 
the  same  slope,  to  form  another  loop  shnilar  to  the  first ;  thb  side  b 
finished  with  the  direct  oval.  The  first  section  is  a  little  lower  than  the 
second,  which  b  the  fun  height.  The  middle  of  the  ludr-line  between 
the  two  stems  b  half  the  height  of  the  letter ;  hence  each  loop  b  a  little 
less  than  half  the  height.  An  oblique  line  through  the  center,  divldhig 
the  central  space  equally,  would  be  on  the  main  slope.  The  width  be- 
tween the  down-strokes  at  the  middle  b  one  space.  The  second  loop  b 
longer  than  the  first. 

JC,  The  first  part  b  T,  The  second  part  consists  of  the  left  curve 
turned  back  to  make  a  small  separating  loop,  then  continued  symmeu 
rlcally  with  the  upper  part,  and  dosed  with  the  direct  oval.  The  sepa- 
rate curve  b  hicllned  as  in  i?,  and  b  one-third  the  he^t  of  the  letter 
ixoax  the  top.    The  slope  b  the  same  as  in  /T. 

y.  Commencement.  Next,  dowo-stroke  straight,  shaded  heaviest 
pear  the  turn,  which  b  narrow,  like  thoee  of  the  small  letters.  Then, 
op-stroke  parallel  to  previous  one,  branching  off  hito  the  left  curve, 
and  terminated  at  the  same  height  as  the  top  of  the  introductory  part. 
An  oblique  line  through  the  centre,  dividing  the  letter  into  two  equal 
parts,  would  be  on  the  main  slope. 

IF.  Commencement.  Next,  double  curve  down,  endhig  on  the  base 
Une ;  then,  double  curve  up  with  more  slope.  The  second  down-stroke 
b  like  the  second  of  ^ ,  very  slightly  curved  one-third,  and  then  straight. 
The  final  stroke  b  the  left  curve,  •Mini/',  The  spaces  on  a  horizontal 
Pne  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  letter  are  equal.  A  line  from  the 
middle  point  at  the  top  through  the  center  of  the  letter  would  be  on  the 
main  slope. 

Z,  Commencement.  The  down-stroke  and  foot  libs  X,  esc^  that 
the  kmcr  curve  of  the  stem  b  a  little  less  Intense.  It  has  the  main  slope. 

D,  Thb  letter  begins  with  the  double  curve,  commenced  at  the 
height  of  the  letter;  iu  foot  b  like  that  of  L  until  it  touches  the  base 
Une  on  the  right  side,  whence  it  b  carried  up  as  the  right  side  of  an 
oval,  croswi  the  stem  near  Hs  top,  and  ends  with  the  direct  oval.  The 
highest  part  ol  the  tottsr  b  wen  in  front  ol  the  stsm. 


^.  Begin  with  the  hiverted  oval,  and  end  like  X.  The  oval  b  ott  tbi 
main  alope. 

C,  Begin  with  the  left  curve  from  the  base  line  to  half  the  heigfati 
next,  BuJw  a  loop  half  the  height :  end  with  the  dh«a  oval.  Takecare 
that  the  loop  does  not  pitch  over  too  much.  It  necessarily  has  moir 
than  the  main  slope. 

M,  Begin  with  the  left  curve  a  Uttle  distance  from  the  base  line,  carr| 
it  two-thirds  high,  and  make  a  loop  one-third ;  coutlnue  the  curve  to 
form  a  smaU  separating,  nearly  horizontal,  loop  to  the  right,  and  dost 
with  the  direct  ovaL  The  separating  loop  b  a  Uttle  indined  down  to 
the  right,  to  corresp'^d  to  the  lower  oval. 

G,  Begin  with  tn«  left  curve :  then,  a  loop  two-thbxb  the  height  ol 
the  letter ;  continue  the  down-stroke  as  the  bottom  of  an  oval,  whose 
width  is  twice  that  of  the  loop,  the  bottom  of  the  turn  being  one-fourth 
from  the  t>sse  line.  £nd  with  a  double  curve  and  dot ;  the  double  curve 
b  half  the  height  of  the  letter.  Both  parts  of  the  letter  are  on  the  nuun 
slope.  A  line  through  the  length  of  the  loop  would  pass  through  the 
dot. 

K  Thb  letter  begtns  with  the  inverted  oval,  conthiues  like  third 
:  "inciple  to  one-fourth  from  the  base  line,  but  the  lower  turn  much 
na  '>wer  than  the  upper,  and  ends  with  the  double  curve  and  dot; 
heigot,  two-thirds. 

I/,  Begin  with  the  hiverted  oval ;  continue  as  K,  except  that  It  rats 
on  the  base  line.  The  second  part  b  a  straight  Une  ending  with  a  di* 
rect  oval.  The  top  of  the  second  pert  lower  than  that  of  the  first.  Its 
width  b  two  spaces. 
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LASSIFICATION  relates  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  letters  in  groups,  according  to  their  pos- 
session of  common  forms.  Since  every  letter 
must  have  something  peculiar  to  distinguish  it 
from  others  which  have  a  common  principle, 
classification  includes  a  description  of  this  pecnli^ 

%  which  is  termed  the  characteristic, 

CLASSES  OF  SMALL  LETTERS. 

The  most  natural  and  convenient  divbion  of  the  small  letters  seems  to 
give  four  rlssses.  Some  letters  wUl  be  found  to  t>doog  to  two  of  them. 
The  reason  of  the  position  here  assigned  b  obvious. 

PntsT  Clam.— Those  letters  which  consist  chiefly  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  prindplcs,  /,  w,  «i,  m,  v,  w,  x. 

SacoND  Class.— Those  formed  from  the  oval,  or  the  fourth  principle 
*» «,  c,  *. 

These  two  classes  contain  all  the  short  letters  except  two. 

TiaaD  Clam.— Thoee  which  have  stems  formed  of  the  first  rtrmMift  ^ 
f ,  /,  d.    These  are  called  the  Stem  Letters. 

Pouimi  Class.— Those  which  have  the  fifth  and  sfacth  prindples,i»4 
A^«y«rt^«««/«  long#.    These  are  the  Loop  Letters. 

Beiddes  these,  there  are  two  letters  whose  forms  are  snnmsVins,  r,«. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  chanctcristics  of  the  letters  are  as  foUows  t 

In  the  FInt  Class.  Of /,mi#  straight  Une  with /»ni  at  the  bottom  and 
the  dot  above  it  ^-of  a,  iw0  straight  Unas  with  iurm  at  the  t^Umm,^ 
of  a,  iw0  straight  Unes  with  h$rm  at  the  ^  «<^-of  m,  Mfw  straight  Unii 
with^ar««attlMtf^/-of  v,its/«»nsarlj  paraUal  sides  and  the  dot  »- 
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of  w,  its  alteriMtely  parallel  sides  aad  the  dot ;  of  x,  the  strmifht  line 
forming  the  cross. 

In  the  Second  Class.  Of  #,  the  oval  ^-of  «,  the  addition  of  the  first 
principle ;— of  c,  the  dot  j— of  #,  the  loop. 

In  the  Tlurd  Class.  Of  >,  the  third  principle  affixed^-of  q^  the  fourth 
principle  prefixed  ;— of  /« the  cross ;— of  4/,  the  fourth  principle  prefixed 
to  the  i^^tem  without  the  cross. 

In  the  Fourth  Class.  Of  A,  the  third  principle  affixed^-of  k^  the  Imot 
or  kink  ;— of  /,  the  turn  at  the  bottom  ^-of  b^  the  parallel  sides  of  the 
kywer  part  and  the  dot ;— of y,  the  dot ;— of  ^,  the  fourth  principle  pre- 
fixed .<— of  jr,  the  third  principle  prefixed ;— of  «,  the  second  principle  and 
shoulder ;  in  the  other  form,  the  xlg-zag ;— of /,  the  knot. 

In  the  anomalous  letters.  Of  r,  the  dot  and  shoulder  ^-of  «,  the  twist 
on  the  right  side. 

OF  CAPITALS. 

We  give  the  Capitals  in  the  order  of  their  Introduction.  O^—A ,  Ny  M^ 
^P,  F,-P^  B,  R,  JC,S,  L.-/,  7,-/^,  A',-K,  /f ,-Z,  Z>,  Q.-C,  £,-G^ 

OCCURRENCE  OF  PRINCIPLES. 

The  capital-stem,  or  line  of  beauty, ending  with  a  dot, occurs  in  four- 
teen  letters,  A,N,M,  T,  /*,  P,B^  R,  X,  S,  /,  /T.  G,  K 

The  capital-stem  is  written  :— 
Generally  upwards  and  light,  in  three  letters,  A^fT^Af. 
Downwards  and  light,  in  eleven  letters,  T,  F^  /»,  B,  R,  X,  H,  K,  fr. 

Downwards,  light  and  short,  in  two  letters,  (7,  K. 
Downwards  and  shaded  In  the  lower  curve,  in  three  letters,  /,  L^  S. 
Downwards,  prolonged  into  a  loop,  shaded  on  the  right  side,  in  one 
letter,  J. 

The  third  principle  of  small  letters  is  used  for  the  commencement  of 
seven  letters,  T,  C,  N,  /T,  V,  IV,  Z. 

The  direct  oval,  when  of  full  size,  forms  the  O. 

Four-fifths  of  the  vertical  height,  it  is  the  end  or  front  of  D. 

Half  the  height,  it  terminates  eight  letters,  ilf,  R,  A*,  H,  A*,  C,  E^  U, 

One-third  the  height,  it  ends  L^Z^Q. 

The  inverted  oval,  two-thirds  the  height,  commences  seven  letters, 
P,  B,  R^  JT,  Q,  U,  v. 

Half  the  height  it  ends  one  letter,  B. 

A  curve  and  circular  loop  are  used  for  the  head  of  /,  y. 

The  loop,  half  the  height  of  the  letter,  is  found  in  six  letters,  S^  Z>,  7, 
H,  C,  C:  one-third  the  height,  in  E. 

The  knot,  kink,  or  small  separating  loop,  is  found  in  three  letters,  B^ 
J?,  K;  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  E. 

The  horizontal  loop,  or  Z.-foot,  is  found  In  four  letters,  L^  A  Q^  Z, 

The  first  element,  very  slightly  curved  to  one-third  from  the  top,  Is 
found  InA^N^M,  IV;  straight  throughout,  and  dosed  by  a  turn,  in  K. 


J 


OMBINATION  treats  of  the  arrangement  of 
letters  in  words  at  proper  distances.     This  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  Spacing.    It  is  effected 
by  the  connecting  lines  of  the  two  letters  run- 
ning into  one  another,  and  tfatis  forming  one  line, 
which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  Combining  Line. 
Good  taste  requires  that  the  letters  in  a  word 
should  look  about  the  same  distance  apart ;  in  other 
thftt  fh«  4piM  00  fh«  liM  which  th«  word  oocuplM 


shotild  be  evenly  filled.  If  thb  is  neglected,  the  writing  wiU 
look  *'  patchy," — crowded  in  one  place,  scattered  in  another. 
We  propose,  therefore,  to  give  rules  for  these  distances,  and 
to  point  out  the  reasons  on  which  thej  depend. 

Every  letter  ends  with  a  straight  line,  having  a  diagonal 
connecting  line  with  a  turn,  as  u,  or  without  a  turn,  as/,  f; 
or  is  an  oval  with  a  horizontal  coimecting  line ;  or  is  open  on 
the  right  side,  as  c  and  e.  Every  letter  begins  with  a  straight 
line,  having  a  diagonal  connecting  line  without  a  turn,  asu,A, 
/,  or  with  a  turn,  as  i»,  ^y  or  is  an  oval,  as,  a,  a  ;  or  is  open 
on  the  left  side,  as  x,  in  which  the  up-stroke  is  merely  the  con- 
necting line.  The  combinations  of  these  different  classes  of 
letters  may  be  determined  by  the  following  rules : 

RuLB  1.— When  two  straight  lines,  or  a  straight  line  and  an  oval,  are 
united  by  one  turn  and  a  combining  line,  or  by  a  combining  line  only, 
the  distance  between  them  b  one  space,  the  height  of  #/  as  ff, «/,  //, 
/<*,  i/,'  U,  it:  r\  iP>  f  »i  etc.  Between  /«,  m,  etc.,  the  distance  is  really 
the  same,  because  the  width  of  »  equals  that  of  •:  but  since  we  have  to 
measure  to  the  right  side,  it  is  a  space  and  a  half. 

Remark  —In  //,  M,  i>,  where  the  combining  line  joins  the  straight 
Une  at  one-half, one-third,  and  the  top,  respectively,  the  distance  is  kept 
by  givbig  less  sk>pe  to  the  combining  line.  In//,  fn,  etc., the  same 
means  are  used. 

RuLS  a.— When  two  straight  lines  are  united  by  two  turns  and  a 
combining  line,  the  distance  is  one  space  and  a  half ;  as,  /»,  ir^ »»,  m^fy 
pn,  etc. 

RxMARK.— This  gives  room  enough  to  make  the  turns  properly,  and 
the  Ihie  crossing  diagonally  prevents  the  distance  from  seeming  too 
wide. 

Ruui  3.— When  two  ovals,  or  an  oval  and  a  straight  line,  are  united 
by  a  combining  line  only,  or  by  a  combining  line  and  turn,  the  distance 
is  three-quarters  of  a  space ;  as,  oo^  ocy  «rf,  has  «r,  wo:  *f»  tf',  **»  <»/♦  ^: 
0m,  tm,  etc.  The  last  part  of  *,  p,  w,  is  equivalent  to  the  oval.  In  m  the 
distance  is  really  the  same,  since  t  is  the  width  of  a:  but  as  we  measoi* 
to  the  right  side,  it  is  a  little  more  than  one  space. 

RBMARK.-A  full  space  for  the  distance  mentioned  In  the  first  part  of 
this  rule  would  be  loo  much,  because,  as  the  connecting  line  is  horizon- 
tal, there  is  nothing  to  disguise  iL  We  have,  therefore,  to  bring  the 
main  lines  nearer. 

RuLB  4.- When  r  or  #  precedes  a  letter  beginning  like  »,  or  an  oval, 
the  distance  is  one  space  and  a  half ;  as,  r/,  #/,  c/,  #/,  tp:  £»,  #0,  <w,  «r, 
ete. 

RxMARK.-The  distance  in  this  case  Is  measured  from  the  left  side  of 
the  c  and  #,  and  is  crossed  by  the  combining  line  diagonally. 

GsNBRAL  Remark  —The  combining  line  does  not  have  an  invariable 
slope,  but  is  determined  by  the  necessiUes  arising  from  the  rules  of 
combination. 

RuLs  5— Words  are  written  about  one  space  apart  This,  however, 
depends  very  much  00  whether  we  wish  to  give  the  writing  a  frse  Of  » 
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>E  need  not  dwell  on  Uie  value  an4  s^^ymt^gps  qf 
short-hand.  Every  boy  who  learns  it  has  a  twofold 
advantage  over  those  who  do  not,  whether  he  goes  to 
poUe^e  or  ftt  once  ^ntcfs  into  business-life.  The  col- 
legian can  take  down  a  full  report  of  his  professor's 
lecture,  while  his  fellow-students  have  only  rongh  and 
often  unintelligible  notes. 

The  young  n^an  wlio  goes  to  learn  a  business,  whether  me- 
chanical or  commercjfiU  takes  dowp  in  a  moniept  instructions 
given,  conversations,  examinationSi  details  of  any  machine, 
method  of  working,  etc.  There  is  no  walk  in  life  in  which  it 
does  not  come  into  play. 

Il  looks  diffipult  tp  m^y*  ^^t  is  |:eally  easy  to  acquire. 
The  following  it  the  phonographic  alphabet : 

n     /  /    -  _ 

(   )    )   . 

Bl«lH 


v> 


^^»il 


r   ^ 


IflUPlfiUl 

JQ|r  AT  Iti9   Eta  m  1^  ^a^  Tly  tfii| 

fhi;  llttrrfTdir  wblol^  tlfe  aCova  aigiii  itn^  aiTi 
«B       V'^D        OhJ         IfQ 
t>TnA     B0B     GftiZIk 

li  B  a    a  tf  B|    ^    a    B 

Observe  the  double  consoi^ants,  ch,  th,  M,  sh,  zh,  ng. 
I  Th  is  used  in  words  like  thinks  thought^  youth  ;  th  in  words 
like  thou^  they^  them.  One  Js  a  Ijgfit  the  other  a  heavy  sound. 
Sh,  in  words  like  hush^  $mk  /  »hf  as  in  pUtisure^  medsure. 
Curved  R  is  used  in  words  inding  in  R  ;  straight  line  R  when 
commencing  a  word,  and  a  vowel  follows  after.  The  circle 
S  begins  or  ends  a  word. 

The  printed  nam^s,  Pee,  Bee,  etc.,  under  the  signs,  are  the 
sounds  of  the  letters,  for  ponyenienoe  in  talking  and  writing 
about  them.  The  naming  of  signs  is  cal)ed  the  nommclature; 
and  it  is  very  necessary  to  attend  to  that,  as  well  as  to  the  let- 
ters for  which  the  i^gM  standt     Tht  areal  yriue  of  the  no- 


menclature in  4fs(ri(nng  the  Fiionograpl^  ynlfi  appear  as  we 
proceed  with  the  lessons. 

Remember  each  one  of  these  signs  is  a  part  either  of 
a  cirple,  or  a  straight  lipe|  perpenclicular,  horizontal,  or  diago- 
nal- Imitate  the  9nt  as  near  as  yo^  can,  in  )en|rth  and  in 
depth  of  pressure  on  the  heavy  letters.  The  use  of  heavy  let- 
ters simplifies  the  alphabet,  making  a  few  directions  answer 
double  purpose.  Continue  to  repeat  your  copying  or  reading  | 
of  the  signs,  sonn4s,  aP4  letters  (it  is  l>est  tP  read  alpudasyou' 
writ  A  until  ypfl  cap  skip  abPWti  V\i  by  cpyering  up  the  signs, 
write  them  from  the  print  from  memory,  or  covering  the 
print,  read  the  signs.  All  the  heavy  signs,  perpendicular  or 
diagonal,  must  be  written  from  top  to  bottom  ]  all  tl^e  ]iorizoiK 
tal  lines,  heavy  an4  light,  from  )eft  to  right. 

Learn  this  alphabet  thoroughly  before  yon  go  on*  If  y^ 
learn  it  in  a  week,  you  will  do  as  well  as  many  of  the  smartest 
reporters  did  when  they  began  tojeam  it  So  getaioond 
your  9ef)ter-taMe  an4  s^  who  learn  it  fi^st. 


A)>pve  we  give  you  the  phonographic  alphabet,  oondenspd— 
in  fact,  all  the  conson^ipts  in  the  language  in  a  *'  nntshelL"  Yon 
will  find  it  handy  for  easy  referenpp.  (Patent  tuft  applied  for.) 
If  you  have  nQt  nia^ter^d  t)^e  letters  as  present^,  by  all  means 
continue  your  stn4y  an4  practice  hy  reading,  ifriting,  and 
sonn^ii^  them,  nntil  yon  can  coll  them  pne  by  one,  not  only 
in  regn^ar  Pr4er,  bnt  hy  skipping,  and  inim^4iate]y  on  sight. 

Tto  ««t  r^r^yefttf  t}ie  f^,  but  not  t|ie  rfl^tive  Ip^tk 
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AH  tlie  letters  light  ^d  U^vyt  ^ould  at  fipt  be  written  of 
the  same  iengt|i  — diat  f  i,  ^boof  one-quarter  of  a|i  faich  long. 
You  will  notjpp  the  lettej^  whj^  ar^  gf  the  same  form  or  di- 
rection, l>ut  wl^p)i  differ  i^  depth  and  napie,  are  placed  op- 
posite each  other,  so  that  joa  can  oompart  the  single  and 
double  letters  Biort  easily.  It  can  also  be  studied  upside  down* 
or  sidewise,  pr  two  it^dents  ma^  study  it  at  the  same  time 
while  sitting  opppstte  one  another.  The  cut  might  be  made  a 
little  more  complete  by  placing  the  drde  letter  /in  the  center. 
The  '^t  is  composed  of  four  circles. 

oupposi^,  now,  Aat  you  have  learned  tkM  smgle  letters,  wt 
proceed  to  give  you  a  few  examples  of  joi^iag  letters : 

'\.    '\    \   ■%<  ■  |.^^^X~^     i^JJ  w  < 

1^     f»  te%    t|r      <b     td     U   tti 
Ap  eht  elA  m§   ehtk  fl1i9   f  U  fMi 

1»  (0f»»  »   i>>    |4  il  (I 

^      bt  beh   bg     Ol    W  hi     Ul 

la  Hkp  wamia  take  mmt  nd^  ptpw  ««4  pp«  (^W^  k 
better  thaa  p«i«iO,  ftnd  Wlit^  A6lpU9Wing>]rl»9byW  ^IHsee 
is  a  continuance  of  the  order  in  tilt  9tPop4  ^t,  fiqpimp^cin^ 
witJi  p,  (stc,  joHiiiig  Um  A«i(  tettfff  <m  At  right,  ttpUl  Wt  cp^ne 
arDQiid  to  the  letter  fipm  wkif^  wt  9t^e4«  l^t  t))e  first 
pttspmdicular  letter  come  down  to  thp  l|nt,  m4  tfep  ?est  H- 
low.  II  horimitiiU  left  the  s^tfiti^  U^  fcH  p^i  (he  line. 
Write  t 

deh,    dg, 

kch,  kg, 

chm,  km, 

dm,  kn, 

pth,  tth,  Ath,  kth, 

ps,     ts,     fihs,  ks, 

It  would  be  easier,  perhaps,  if  a  hyphen  (-)  w?fe  placed  be- 
twf»i  the  single  and  the  double  letter^,  \^\  i|  79^  are  lamiliar 
vf^  ||ie  tlpkfdHft  you  need  ftot  m^g  »  wst^,  and  tiy  to 
yr^  fiiH  Itt^e?*  ia  tfie  iibove  in^tea4  pf  two. 

Jfow,  let  m  ?fcip  f^  little,  ^4  write  three  letters  together? 

kmt,  mnt|  mlt,  Itn^  ntl,  da, 
tkk,  mkt,  nkt,  kpl,  iU,  mt, 
Tut,      snp,      shrp,  Im,    hng,  etc. 

Tha  proper  place  for  usii«  ^p  two  k|pds  of  F»  sh,  and 

ii  win  be  li^  ti9W&t4  >9  owrnt^   A  gppd lopg 


dp, 

dt. 

ip. 

jt. 

kp, 

kt. 

{HB. 

tm. 

pn. 

to. 

db. 

dd. 

*j. 

dk. 

jb. 

fi. 

jj. 

jk. 

kb. 

kd. 

lU. 

kk. 

bm. 

dm. 

K 

bn. 

dn,   jn. 

bAt  dtt,  jA. 

be. 

d^ 

ji,ete. 

drill  ox^  thfi  letters  will  do  ypu  immense  «emce  bef pre  you  take 
up  t|ie  Ypwpls  to  iiiake  wpnl^*  So  take  the  exaniples  above, 
ai}4  practicf^,  pr^tice*  W^til  you  pan  read  the  letters  at  sight, 
an4  writ^  t^em  frpn^  dict^tiP^^  i 

If  you  have  had  ^^  4iAci4ty  in  m^ldng  any  of  the  single  ^ 
or  jo^^ed  letters,  ^  far,  let  u^  know,  ^4  we  will  answer  as 
spon  after  as  possible. 

{sh  (sh)  is  generally  written  downward  5  Shay  (jA)  upwaixl ; 
4r  ^)  is  wfitten  downward ;  Ray(r)  upward ;  J-ay  fl)  upward, 
a^  conxpaences  a  WP'd  \  l)Ht  '4  the  vowel  comes  before  it  in 
th^  spelling,  £1  (/)  is  w^itteu  Instead,  and  dowi^ward.  The 
cjrcle  S  (i^)  piay  eitfier  con^aeuce,  occur  in  the  mi44le,  p r  at 
^p  ex)4  of  a  WPr4<  It  f4so  stan4s  for  Z.  The  wo^  ii^  whicU 
it  happeqs  will  not  be  cQpfQunde4,  as  tbe^  is  bi;t  little  diffcr- 
epoe  in  the  soppd.  Ch  (ay)  is  always  written  downwaid,  and 
1^  little  ipope  straight  up  than  |l  (ay),  which  is  always  writtcp 
upwar4  apd  slapting  tp  tl^e  rigl^t  Ji  yo^  try  it  yoi^  will  no- 
tice  how  natural  it  is  for  you  to  make  the  4|stlnPtiop.  G  (ay) 
i^  t}^e  only  letter  that  does  not  po|i^t  i^4er  tlip  n4e  that  all  the 
h^vy  letters  are  to  be  wp^^e»  dpwawfir4i  *W*4  t^^^t.  of  couw> 
like  fll  otl^er  hori*ont|il  Icttp^  is  tp  bp  written  (rpm  left  to  riglit. 
Make  your  heavy  signs  heavy  epPHglx  tP  shpw  t)^e  4^^erence 
^tween  the  light  ap4  Ije^vy  o^p^^  ^4  let  tfcein  *^  ^rom  and 
to  a  fine  point  gradually.  Do  not  tf^HP  p5  If^^^  P?*^  oi  pendl 
betwe^p  the  letters  U^  jo}nwig  them.  PouWe  straight  strokes 
should  be  madp  tbt  fuU  lepgtl)  pf  two  ^|^1?  opes,  as  tt,  kg, 

In  re?i4|ng  t|ie  jp|np4  ?»|p«»  cptppiepce  w}lh  the  letter  on 
tfrp  Ipft  ^4  tPp,  |hu^  ?  \'^^  »Pt  rt,     R  (ay)  js  always  written 

upward,  p-h  ^Qt  sh)  b  ma4e  with  tht  Ijpok  part  of  H 
changed  h^tQ  %  clrde^ 

\yt  !^^t  yop  may  pp4e?pt»p4  the  remarl^s  without  givmg 
ypu  ppgr^ve4  examples  }n  all  cases.  H  (agrj>  and  R  (ay)  are 
liotb  written  }p  the  ?amc  4i|^ctipn. 

Npw  we  give  ypp  P  Vowel  Scale,  wVch  ^ou  must  learn  be- 
(pre  you  b<^n  to  make  Wf  wofds.  The  straight  up  t  sign  ia 
this  table  has  no  value  as  a  letter,  and  is  used  only  to  show  the 
/^  of  puttipif  the  vowel,  Jirst^  second  and  third  place. 

The  rpgular  vowelp,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  are  not  sufficient  for  all 
the  sounds  of  the  language,  sq  they  are  left  put  in  the  cold  foe 
tbp  pfeJitftt,  iwi4  tlie  following,  with  the  raft  that  will  appear 
}p  PV  tWP  peit,  are  ^pbstitpted : 


3^-4- 


4-J— .u 

ah  o  oo 


ab         an  o 

fyr|^     oughti      oat, 


ot 
1004 


ule    aob9    |3m    eel    awl    'car    oar 


lea   ^     PMf    lay    law    raw    row 


fpQX  iliaTe  scbqgl 


In  like  manner,  write,  an4  (e«4  aloftd  as  you  wfite  .  Apo^ 
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ope,  pa,  paw,  ate,  ought  or  aoght,  oat,  taw,  to  or  toe,  too,  age, 
jaj,  jaw,  Joe,  Jew,  ache,  oak,  key,  caw,  coo,  be  or  bee,  bay, 
bow  or  beau,  each,  chaw,  chew,  choose,  me,  ma,  maw,  mow, 
own,  oath,  ace,  ail  or  ale,  all,  lo,  lieu,  foe,  she,  Shae,  shawl, 
shoe,  eve,  we,  way,  woe,  woo,  ye,  yea,  you. 

This  cut  shows  the  vowels  that  occur  in  many  words  of  the 
language,  and  are  called  the  hn^  vowels.  Study  the  pa/fir 
of  each  vowel  sign,  by  reference  to  the  word  underneath  it,  un- 
til you  can  detect  the  long  vowels  in  any  other  word  you  may 
read.    The  exercise  will  improve  your  pronunciation  of  words. 

The  long  sound  of  /  is  placed  in  the  beginning  of  eveiy  let- 
ter, in  the  first  place,  either  btfore  or  after  the  letter  ;  the  a 
sound  is  put  in  the  middle,  or  second  place,  before  or  after  the 
letter ;  and  the  ah  sound  in  the  third  place,  before  or  after. 
So  with  the  au,  o^  oo.  Placed  before  the  letter  or  letters,  the 
vowel  is  read  first ;  placed  after,  it  is  read  after ;  placed  above 
a  horizontal  letter,  the  vowel  is  read  first ;  placed  under  the 
letter,  it  is  read  after. 

If  you  commence  the  making  of  the  letters  from  the  top 
down,  you  begin  to  place  the  vowels  from  the  top  ;  if  the  let- 
ter is  slanting  and  upward,  you  reckon  the  positions  from  the 
bottom,  or  where  you  commenced. 

The  stroke  vowel  signs  must  be  written  at  right  angles  to 
the  letter  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  double  vowel  letters  must  be  pronounced  together,  as 
OH  (awe),  not  a-u,oo  (as  in  food),  not  double  oo. 

The  letters  must  be  made  first,  and  vowels  put  in  afterward. 

Take  all  the  consonants  you  can  beginning  with  p  or  t,  one 
at  a  timet  and  write  the  first  place  vowel  e  befote  it,  until  you 
go  all  round  the  circle.  Then  take  the  same  consonants, 
one  by  one,  and  place  the  same  first  vowel  e  after  it,  until  3rou 
complete  the  circle  again.  Then  take  the  second  vowel  sound 
a  and  use  it  in  the  same  manner.  In  eveiy  case  be  sure  to 
sound  the  letter  and  vowel  together,  whether  it  happens  to 
make  a  wotd  or  not  This  will  give  you  plenty  of  exercise, 
interesting  and  instructive.  If  necessary,  get  some  one  to 
show  you  how  to  commence. 

Then  pick  out  all  the  words  you  can  in  this  reading  matter 
which  contain  one  or  more  long  vowel  sounds,  and  if  they 
have  no  sound  different  from  those  in  the  words  under  the 
above  scale,  write  them  on  paper,  first  the  English  word,  and 
under  it  the  Phonographic  consonant  outline,  with  the  vowel 
properly  placed. 

Don't  be  alarmed  at  the  task.  The  first  principles  are 
alwa3rs  the  hardest,  but  the  art  becomes  easier  as  you  learn  to 
understand  it. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  you  have  learned  the  rules  for 
writing  the  long  vowels  according  to  the  scale,  in  proper  po- 
sition, first,  second,  or  third  place,  heavy  dot  or  heavy  dash, 
before  or  after  the  letters,  we  proceed  to  give  you  the  scale  of 


«  J  ...... .flla.....*    T        III         f   mpi^J"  I  ■  """Ji  I" 


I 


t 


,  nore  rimply,  wfthpBl  tti 


ptt     v«l     ^   '  top    tq>   rfei^ .  6jtt^ 
IMtow  benf  mmn  Bany   Vtel^SbDdayMu^f 

Maxy,  Johnnie,  Sammy, Thomas,  Billy,  Joseph,  Ella. 

You  win  see  the  short  vowels  follow  the  same  arrangements  ol 
the  long  vowels  in  position,  are  somewhat  alike  in  make  and 
sound,  only  the  short  vowels  are  more  quickly  and  more  lightly 
spoken. 

Study  this  table  also  until  you  can  pick  out  the  words  in  the 
reading  matter;of  any  paragraph  or  column,  whether  the  words 
contain  long  or  short  vowels,  or  both^  smd  by  the  aid  of  your 
acquaintance  with  the  full  Alphabet,  and  vowels  of  both  kinds, 
write  them  all  in  correct  phonographic  (short-hand)  characten 
and  without  much  time  to  study  over  it. 

The  t  sign  before  which  the  short  vowels  in  the  table  are 
placed,  has  no  value  as  a  letter,  but  is  to  show  the  relative  po- 
sitions of  the  vowels  to  any  comtonant,  whether  vrritten  before 
or  after,  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  or  end  of  a  letter  or 
letters. 

Referring  to  the  table  when  necessary,  copy,  and  read  as 
you  write,  the  above  exercise  with  the  short  vowels. 

In  like  manner  write,  and  read  aloud  as  you  do  so,  the  fol- 
lowing words :  Pick,  peck,  pack,  peak,  peach,  poach,  putty, 
tick,  tack,  tuck,  took,  touch,  tip,  top,  tug,  chick,  check,  cup^ 
kept,  cage,  catch,  cut,  cud,  bit,  bid,  biddy,  budge,  back,  book, 
jot,  jet,  map,  met,  Mat,  Mattie,  mud,  muddy,  mint,  meant, 
among,  nothing,  fish,  ship,  shape,  shop.  Some  of  these  worda 
you  must  write  with  three  letters. 

Take  the  reading  matter  in  this  lesson,  or  any  other  print  oa 
this  page,  pick  out  all  the  words  you  can  that  have  either  or 
both  sets  of  vowels,  and  write  them  out,  first  the  conronant 
outline,  then  fill  in  the  proper  vowels.  A  great  many  words 
you  will  find  have  a  kind  of  double  vowel  sound.  These  y<m. 
can  skip  until  a  more  convenient  season. 

Now  we  conclude  this  lesson  with  the  rule  for  placing  tht 
vowels,  in  writing  words. 

First  position  vowels  (^otng  or  short)  are  written  after  the 
first  consonant. 

Second  position  vowels  (long)  are  written  after  tht  first  con- 
sonant ;  if  short,  before  the  second  consonant. 

Third  position  vowels  Oong  or  short)  are  written  before  the 
second  consonant. 

You  have  a  first-rate  chance  for  practice  in  your  every-day 
schools,  public  and  private  :  that  is,  you  can  use  the  big  black- 
board and  chalk  during  recess,  or  before  or  after  school  hours. 
Besides,  the  beautiful,  mysterious,  puzzling  signs  will  excite 
the  curiosity  and  admiration  of  your  fellow  schoolmates,  and 
perhaps  induce  your  teachers  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  aad 
to  order  the  necessary  books,  and  introduce  short-hand  into 
their  schoolrooms  as  a  regular  branch  of  study.  Practice  in 
this  way  all  the  time  you  can  spare,  on  the  alphabet,  then  the 
joined  letters,  then  the  jdned  letten  with  fb«  loog  TOfr«l% 
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tken  wi^  boU)  lon^i:  ^^4  short  vowels,  then  make  up  new 
words  as  fast  as  you  can  until  you  can  write  what  you  have  been 
over  without  stopping  to  think  much  of  how  you  must  write. 

You  had  also  better  review  every  week  the  previous  week's 
lesson  before  you  take  up  the  new  one.  Be  thorough — familiar 
—well  acquainted — ^with  your  short-hand  company  as  you  go 
along  together. 

Supposing  that  you  have  le^unaed  all  t^e  past  lessons,  we  now 
SJnre  you  the 


J__'L_J__J. 


SBBAof  I         a         00.  n 

pi     pin     wiio  tltt    riM 


-Wf,.-..^\i — ^—-T^ -*— 

|Hi|t    hlyli      iiplQ*     tpfM    3Uiii 


IfOjr  boys  voiM  tllQj  annoy     ■P.oQ 
t5ir  bonght  fow  mQUM  allow   mfliof 

VA      «ow     vome  Qone«   Mir 

,_  >■■■  /V   -^^  '^  ^  ^     $  — 

pvw  ^oi9  iboM   noiri     aeou0 

^  like  manner  write  the  following  words  (from  Gniham'Si 
Hat) :  Vie,  vice,  vices,  mice,  tie.  ties,  entice,  entices,  die.  dye, 
dies,  sigh,  sighs,  ally,  rye,  arises*  nice,  spy.  spices,  sky,  sly, 
slice,  slices,  eyes  0-zeeX  ice  fi-es),  sight,  side,  si^Uo  Annoy% 
noises,  choices.  Bough,  dow,  allows,  rouse,  rouses,  arouses, 
ounces,  cows,  house,  bouses,  south,  sour.  Abuse,  abuses, 
fuse,  mew,  amuses,  dew,  due  (sameV  adieu,  adduce,  chews  and 
cSioose,  juices,  Jews,  hew,  suit  (1st  Jnot  EsJ  Tee)^  stew.  It 
Is  easiei  to  memorize  the  sounds  of  the  diphthongs  by  the  sen* 
tence  above  than  by  different  and  disconnected  words. 

These  signs  have  a  place,  like  the  singie  vowels,  either  first, 
second,  or  third,  whether  placed  before,  or  after,  at  the  be- 
ginning, in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end  of  a  letter.  Copy,  and 
read  aloud  as  you  write,  the  above  examples  t  but  do  not 
simply  copy  them  without  yoo  know  how  and  why  the  signs 
mean  what  they  read.  Observe  closely  the  angles  of  the 
diphthong  signs,  whether  downward,  upward,  to  the  left,  at  the 
top.  or  bottom.  We  might  give  you,  id  this  lesson  <  much 
more  to  study,  but  it  is  best  not  to  try  to  do  too  much  all  at 
once.  If  you  learn  these  perfectly,  you  can  exerdse  yourself 
fel  maklDg  otlkcr  words  like  them  from  your  school-books. 


You  will  notice  a  difference  Is  made  between  the  8  and  Z 
sign,  by  making  the  Z  circle  a  little  l^eavier  than  the  S  circlet 
Two  short-hand  signs  may  be  written  entirely  alike  with  this 
exception,  and  have  different  meanings. 

The  double  Iss  adds  anothc 
sis,  ses,  sus,  or  sez,  according 
are  writing,  oftener  ses,  and 
single  S  circle,  as  in  rise  (Ray 
Ses),  entices  (En  Tee  Ses),  ai 
(Is  Pee  Ses).  slices  (Iss  Lay  S 
Ses),  and  as  in  some  of  the  ab 

If  you  have  forgotten  what  \ 
or  describing  of  the  letters  (as 
to  the  first  of  the  alphabet, 
we  avoid  all  the  drawing  and  ei 
can  understand  just  as  wel^  as 

,.1.A J   U.i_ 

n       war     wah     watt      wo     woa 

^XJ L-X IJ-, 

^        va        w*       .wo       wa      w^ 

'  «a>     W^    vav^   tvyet  BwirGh  iwt/k^ 

""Wl     ^tm     mmm      ygpfe    wsD^ 

From  the  above  tables  you  will  notice  that  the  sounds.  III 
their  order  and  power,  resemble  the  ordinary  long  or  short 
Towels,  and  also  the  diphthongs,  cnfy  with  the  addition  of  W 
before  them.  Instead  of  e,  a,  ah,  au.  o,  oo.  It  is  we.  wa,  wah, 
wan.  wo,  woo,  etc  It  would  be  well  for  you  to  repeat  these 
sounds  of  the  long  and  short  vowels,  and  this  table  with  the 
IV,  constantly  in  succession,  until  you  have  the  sounds  familiar 
and  in  ordcz,  just  like  your  common  alphabet.  Most  scholars 
have  some  trouble  in  learning  the  difference  between  the  third 
place  long  vcwel  and  the  first  place  vowel  of  the  last  half  of 
the  vowel  scale ;  this  is,  in  forming  words,  they  have  some 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  sotmd  of  Ah  from  the  sound 
Au.     Be  careful  of  this. 

You  can  simplify  these  tables  by  dividing  them  into  threes  i 
that  is,  separate  the  first  three  sounds  a  little  wider  apart  from 
the  second  three,  and  so  relieving  the  eye.  you  can  memorize 
the  different  sounds  and  forms  by  sets  of  threes — twelve  sounds 
In  all.  The  first  six  are  heavy — the  first  three  open  on  one 
side,  and  the  next  three  open  on  the  opposite  side  •  the  last 
six  are  light,  and  open  in  contrary  ways,  to  be  easily  distin* 
guished. 

The  next  little  cut  represents  sounds  that  do  not  occur  retf 
often,  espeouUy  the  woi,    Wl  and  wo«  are  moce  £rtqiioiit» 
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Now,  iD  same  manner  as  recommended  in  previoos  lesson, 
lake  the  letter  p  as  a  sUrting  pomt.  write  all  the  above  vowels 
preceded  by  IV,  before  each  letter  of  the  round  alphabet  cut, 
going  round  from  left  to  right,  botn  with  the  long  and  short 
sounds  above.  This  will  give  you  plenty  of  exercise.  In 
many  cases  you  may  not  be  able  to  make  words  or  sense,  but 
persevere  in  the  sounds. 

In  like  manner,  write  the  following  words  several  times. 
Repetition  gives  you  confidence  and  speed. 

Weep,  warp,  wait,  wart,  wit,  wet,  wot,  watch,  wag.  weed, 
wade  wooed,  wage,  week,  weak,  wake,  walk,  woke,  ween, 
wane.  wan.  weal,  wail,  wall,  waif,  woof,  weave,  wave,  wove, 
wash.  wish,  wing,  etc. 

The  following  suggestions  are  recommended  for  trial  by 
students  and  reporters.  Position  according  to  accented  syllable: 

Make  all  half-lengths  of  word-signs  express  it,  and  in  the 
same  position  as  the  full  lengths ;  as,  Blet '  for  de/uve  tt ;  Diet 
•,  dfUver  tt. 

V^nte  words  ending  in  /r  same  as  the  primitive,  with  the 
addition  of  downward  R  ;  9a  panioner^  Par- Den- Ai.  instead  of 
Per-  Dee-Ner ;  Dinmtr,  Den-Ar,  instead  ^f  Dee-Ner  ;  Tinner, 
Tenor,  Ten-ar.  instead  of  Tee-Ner. 

Make  all  words  ending  with  R.  with  do«Tiward  R  ;  and  all 
words  with  a  final  vowel  following  the  R.  with  upward  R 
but  R  before  ]  is  always  Ray  Thu  is  an  esublished  rule  yet 
often  departed  from  with  perplexing  frequency  but  it  is  sug- 
gested as  a  standing  and  unexceptunuU  rule.  So  also  with  Ret 
and  Ard.  down  or  up.  as  followed  or  not  by  a  voweL  So  also 
with  Lay  and  £1.  Let  and  Eld.  As  disposal.  Dees-Pees- EI ; 
retail.  Ret-El .  down-hearted.  Den-Art  retained  Ret-End  ; 
ordained.  Ard-End,  and  numerous  others.  This  rule  thus 
provides  a  distinction  between  words  ending  Sn  er  ry  el  and 
fy,  which,  in  many  cases,  according  to  the  standard  dictionary, 
are  written  alike. 

Retain  the  Pitman  Ler  sign  for  M  instead  of  Lay.Ar.  which 
b  longer  especially  in  compound  words,  as  Chandler^  Ghent- 
Ler   instead  of  Chay-End.  Lay-Ar. 

Wnie  all  words  endmg  in  Honist  with  the  Steh  loop  inside 
the  shon  hook «  as  abolitionist.  Bee-Layshonst ;  protect* tmut, 
Pret'  Kayshonst  •  prohibitionist.  Per-Beeshonst  ?  and  as  m  revo» 
hUioniit.  resurrfctiomst,  secessionist.  mtionaUst. 

In  advanced  writing  ing  may  be  omitted  both  in  nouns  and 
participles,  increasing  the  opportunity  for  phra.sing  .  as  in  see" 
ing,  domg:  loving  us,  Lay-Vees »  doing  his.  Dees  \  doing  it, 
DeL 

"Wnte  half  the  "  I "  sign  In  all  phrases  and  compound  words ; 
my  idea,  eye-sight,  thine  eves^  eyelid  eyelet. 

If  in  writing  word-signs  or  phrases,  the  single  sign  or  second 
word  of  the  phrase  is  out  of  position,  throw  it  into  position  by 
striking  a  line  either  above,  through,  or  below  such  sign,  for 
first,  second  or  third  p^-«ition»  as  the  case  may  be. 

Simplify  the  pronr/iciation  of  the  syllable  oid,  signifying 
Hke.  by  ly  substituting  ty  ;  us  petty,  betty  tetty,  detty  chetty. 
jetty  keity.  petty,  pretty,  etc..  instead  of  pet-oid,  bed-oid  etc. 

Wnte  7"AeT  joined  and  a/  understood  instead  of  df>ubte 
length  Veether  S  to  express  of  thete ,  except  when  of  U  em^ 
phasued 

^nt€  Rett}  far  #m,  before  p.  b.td,di,J»b,T,  B»Bf,s,ic 


sh,  xh.  el,  th  th^  and  y ;  Chetty  before  k.  g,  Lay,  Ar,  Raj,  w 
and  nu 

Write  ^etty  for  /,  above  the  line,  before  p,  b,  t,  d.  ch,  j,  k 
g.  s,  and  th  i  Chetty  before  Ar.  and  Ray  ;  Petty  before  m,  and 
mp. 

///,  should,  and  the  on  the  line,  by  Ketiy  before  p.  b,  d,  t, 
ch,  i ;  Cheitv  before  k,  g,  m. 

How  same  as  the  preceding,  below  the  line. 

When  new  and  now  commence  a  phrase,  write  them  below 
the  hne  without  the  tick ,  as  notoaJays,  En-Dees ;  knew-4here» 
were.  Enther-weh. 

Wnte  the  sounds  of  ar  and  er  after  m  without  the  Ray  ;  as 
in  March,  merchant. 

Wnte  society"  by  S  through  the  preceding  word  in  all 
possible  cases,  in  a  few  other  instances,  join  the  S.  as  in 
••good  society,"  "modem  society.**  etc. 

*"  I  should  "  may  be  foined  to  the  rest  of  the  verb,  before 
Ray  or  Lay.  by  Retty-Chetty.  As,  1  should  rather,  I  should 
Uke. 

Emphasis  and  grammar  usually  suggest  and  should  detei^ 
minate  whether  vou  wnte  "  therefore  "  with  a  double-length 
and  an  Ef  hoolu  or  with  a  Tier  tick  with  a  hook.  It  always 
comes  between  commas,  and  therefore  is  better  distinct. 
*•  There  *  also  wheiher  by  double-length  or  the  Ther  sign,  is 
best  determined  by  the  force  of  *he  emphasis.  As.  '*  do.  there* 
fore."  r>ee.  K*fly  >n.stead  fVeiherf  ,  it  should  hat/e  Tee-Rettyw 
Vee  .  41  ihould  have  Tee-Chcfty  there  is.  therefore^  Thers* 
Bcfty     there  is,  therefore.  Ther-Zcciherf. 

An  OMtick  (not  antic)  and  to  tick  on  the  line,  and  the  rest 
neai  and  below,  may  express  a«  ^^yt-  \ocon  oxcom-.  as,  and  con* 
form  .  to  confer  and  combat.  This  when  the  article  u  not 
joined,  and  the  con  implied 

k  dot  caw  the  line  may  t>e  used  for  a  period,  if  the  ticks  aro 
used  for  the  articles,  a,  O'nd  and  the^ 

Ing  thr  may  omit  the  disjointed  heavy  tick,  and  be  expressed 
by  a  iomed  the*  iick.  or  t  double-length  omitting  the  i«v  aSp 
dome  there    fVpiher     having  there   Vce-|etty      Sc   Rule  6w 

Ing  between  oihc  words  may  be  omitted  or  expre^^ed  by 
wnling  the  following  word  immediately  after   dls|omed 

Wnte  etse  always  downward,  and  less  upward  for  distino* 
tion.  and  according  to  Rule  3.  as.  any-body  else  nothing-less. 

If  desired,  short  forms  as  well  as  double-lengths  of  Lay  may 
determine  a  vowel  before  it  or  not,  by  its  inclination  to  per* 
pendiciilanty  as  m  alone  alien,  Len  nearly  vertical,  lonfl^ 
lane   learn.  Len.  usual,  mcline. 

'  Never  have  **  may  be  written  with  Nef  I — s.  #..  En  an  Vee 
hook. 

**  Being,'*  if  written  alone,  should  be  Bee-Ing ;  but  ta 
phrases  simply  Bee — as  **  for  the  time  being,*    Ef  Tee-Bee. 

Write  halfUengths  to  express  ality  idity  hiHty.  iUty  inity^ 
—as  Frugality  Fer-Gelt  .  pnncipality  Per-Pelt  ,  timidity^ 
Tee-Med  .  fluidity,  Fel-Det  ;  stability.  Stee-Bell  possibility, 
Pees-Blet  -,  facility  Efs-Elt  futility  Fet-Elt  ,  vicinity.  Vees- 
Net.  But  after  N  hook,  write  Bee,  or  omit  the  book,  as  Ib 
trainable. 

Having  given  the  student  a  good  ftait  we  now  tend  him 
on  hit  way  aasunng  him  that  tf  he  U  diligent  h'  «r^  have  no 
leaaoo  to  regret  havtog  XMkMn  to  the  study  ot  Phonography. 
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The  number  of  languages  and  dialects,  ancient 
and  modem,  has  been  computed  by  Adelung  to  be 
3,064,  namely: — 

Bdongfng  to  Asia 987 

••        ••Europe 587 

••        -Africa 276 

**        ••  America *• 1.214 

Total 3,064 

It  would  take  more  space  than  our  limits  permit  to 
give  a  tabular  view  of  aU  languages  :  the  following 
summary  contains  the  principal  families,  and  the 
classes  in  which  they  are  generally  placed  :  — 

I.  MonosyUabic  Class. — Chinese,  Siamese,  Avan- 
ese,  Japanese. 

II.  Shenutic  or  SenuHc  C&zxf.— Araemean  (Chal- 
dec  Syriac),  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Arabia 

III.  Indo-European  or  Jndo-Germamc  Class^ — 
Sanscrit,  Celtic,  Teutonic  or  Gothic,  Pelasgic  or 
Greco-Latin,  Sclavonic,  Hungarian,  Tartarian  or 
Turkish. 

rV»  The  Polynesian  Oass^  consisting  of  the  dia- 
lects spoken  in  the  Indian  archipelago  and  islands 
of  the  South  Seas. 

V.  The  African  Gass. — Remains  of  the  ancient 
Libyan  in  the  north ;  Soosoo  and  Foulah  (between 
the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia);  Ashantee;  Amaaric, 
spoken  in  parts  of  Abyssinia;  Hottentot,  in  the 
south ;  Caffre,  extending  from  the  south  along  the 
east  coast  as  far  as  Delagoa  fiay. 

VL  Polysynihetie  Class^  extending  from  north  to 
south  of  both  continents  of  America,  and  comprising 
Chilian,  Peruvian,  Brazilian,  Mexican,  Western  dia- 
lects of  North  America,  Boreal  dialects  of  North 
America,  etc. 

The  contrast  between  the  first  and  the  last  of 
these  classes  presents  an  apparent  anomaly.  The 
Chinrnf  languages  have  existed  among  a  poUshed 


people  from  very  remote  antiquity,  and  yet  are  as 
rude  and  simple  as  if  they  had  been  just  devised  for 
the  use  of  a  nation  but  recently  emerged  from  bar- 
barism ;  whereas  the  languages  in  common  use 
among  the  wild  tribes  of  America  are  complex  and 
difficult  in  their  structure,  and  seem  as  if  they  had 
been  invented  by  a  people  who  had  made  great  ad- 
vances in  civilization,  it  has  consequently  been 
surmised  that  America  was  at  one  time  the  residence 
of  a  civilized  people,  of  whom  the  Indian  tribes  are 
the  degenerated  remains. 

SPECIMENS  OF  LANGUAGES. 

With  the  view  of  affording  the  unlearned  reader 
an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  princfpal 
languages,  dead  and  bving,  we  append  the  passages 
from  the  New  Testament  composing  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  in  Greek.  Latin.  Italian,  Spanish,  French, 
German.  Dutch,  and  English — for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness the  Greek  is  pnnted  m  the  Roman  alphabet, 
the  aspirate  at  the  beginning  of  certain  words  being 
represented  by  the  letter  h.  The  reader  is  called  on 
to  observe  the  difference  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  words,  and  how  evidently  the  Latin  is  the  pa- 
rent of  the  Italian*  Spanish,  and  French,  the  latter, 
however,  possessing  the  least  resemblance  in  orthog- 
raphy and  arrangement  to  its  original.  He  will  also 
have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  German  with 
its  kindred  tongue,  the  Dutch,  and  both  with  their 
relation  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  English. 

GREEK. 

Patbr  HKMftN  ho  en  tois  ouranois,  hafriastheto  to  onoma  soil 
Eltheto  he  BasUeia  sou.  Genetheto  to  thelema  sou.  hos  en 
ourand,  kai  epi  tes  ges.  Ton  arton  hemon  ton  epiousion  dot 
hemin  semeron.  Kai  aphes  hemin  ta  opheUemata  hemon,  hflt 
kai  hemeis  aphiemen  tois  opheiletais  hemdn.  Kai  me  eisen* 
engkes  hemas  elf  petzasmon,  alls  nuai  hemas  apo  ton  pooerow 
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hod  Km  esdn  lie  Basileia,  kai  he  dniuunis  kai  he  doxa,  eis  tons 
aidnas.     Amen. 

LATIN. 

Pater  nostbr,  qui  es  in  coelis,  sanctificetnr  nomen  tunm. 
Adveniat  regnum  tUum.  Fiat  voluntas  tua,  sicut  in  coelo»  et  in 
terta.  Panem  nostrum  quotidianum  da  nobis  hodie.  Et  re* 
Biltte  nobis  debita  nostra,  sicut  et  nos  remittlmus  debitorlbus 
nostris.  Et  ne  nos  inducas  in  tentationem,  sed  libera  nos  a 
malo.  Tibi  enim  est  regnum,  et  potentia,  et  gloria,  in  sempi. 
texnum.    Amen. 

ITALIAN. 

Padks  nostro,  che  sei  ne  deli,  sia  santificato  f  tuo  nome. 
H  tuo  regno  venga.  La  tua  volontii  sia  fatta  in  terra  come  in 
delo.  Dacci  ogg!  il  nostr6 '  pane  cotidiano.  E  Hmeitid  i 
nostri  debiti,  coirie  nbi  ancora  gli  rimettiatno  a'  nostri  dd)itori. 
£  non  indurci  in  tentadone,  ma  liberaei  dal  maltgno.  Perd* 
ochi  tuo  i  il  regno,  e  la  potenza,  e  |a  gloria,  in  sempitemo. 
Amen. 

gPANISfl. 

Padrb  mukstro,  que  estib  en  los  cfelos,  sea  8anctifica4o  to 
nombre.  V^  tu  reyno  ;  sea  hecha  tua  volontad  como  en  el 
cielo,  ansi  tambien  en  la  tierra.  Danos  oy  nuestro  pan  quoti- 
diano,  Y  sueltanos  nuestras  deuoas,  como  tambien  nosotros 
soltamos  k  nuestros  deudores.  Y  no  no^  metas  en  tentacion, 
mas  libranos  de  maL  Porque  tuyo  es  d  teyfao,  y  la  pot^da,  y 
la  gloria,  por  todoa  lot  siglos.    Amen. 

FRENCa 

Notre  Pere  qui  es  aux  deux,  ton  nom  soit  sanctifie.  Ton 
r^ne  vienno  ;  ta  volont^  soit  faite  sur  la  terre,  comme  au  cieL 
Donne-nous  aujourdliui  notre  pain  quotldien.  Pardonne-nous 
nos  p^ch^  comme  ausd  nous  pardoilnbns  k  ceux  qui  nous  ont 
offens^  Et  ne  nous  abandonne  point  k  la  tentation,  mais 
d^vre  nous  du  malln.  Car  k  toi  appartient  le  regne,  la  pais* 
sance,  et  la  gloire,  i  jamais.    Amen. 

GERMAN. 
Unser  Vater  in  dem  Himmel,  dien  Name  werde  geheOiget. 
Dein  Reich  komme.  Dien  Wille  geschehe  auf  Erden  wie  im 
Himmel.  Unser  tilgliches  Brod  gieb  uns  heute.  Und  vergieb 
uns  unsere  Schulden,  wie  wir  unsem  Schuldigem  vergaben. 
Und  fohre  uns  nicht  in  Versuchung,  sondem  erlcse  uns  von 
dem  Uebet  Denn  detn  (st  das  Reich,  und  die  Kraft,  und  die 
Herrlichkeit,  in  EwigkeiL     Amen. 

DUTCH. 

Onze  Vader,  die  in  de  Hemelen  zijt,  uw  naam  worde  geher* 
ligd.  Uw  Koningrijk  kome.  Uw  wil  gerehlede,  Gelijk  in 
den  hemeU  Zoo  ook  op  de  aarde.  Geef  ons  heden  ons  dage- 
lijksch  brood.  En  vergeef  ons  onze  schulden,  Gelijk  ook  wij 
vcrgeven  onzen  schuldenaren.  En  lied  ons  nict  in  verzoek- 
ing,  Maar  verlos  ons  van  den  booze.  Want  Uw  is  het  kon- 
ingrijk,  En  de  kracht,  en  de  heerlijkheid,  In  de  eeuwigheid. 
Amen. 

ENGLISH. 

Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name. 
TI17  kingdom  come.    Thy  will  be  dont  in  earth,  as  it  is  in 


heaven.  Give  ns  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  111 
Our  trespasses,  Rs  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  ns. 
And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  eviL 
^r  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  gloiy,  for  eret 
and  ever.    Amen. 

Language,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term,  may  be  defineiV 
as  the  means  by  whidx  thought  is  ext)ressed.  Thbughl,  as  is 
wen  known,  may  be  expressed  by  means  of  riiute  signs,  as 
frowns,  sighs,  kind  looks,  gestures  of  the  body,  or  by  inartico- 
late  sounds,  as  groans,  cries,  sobs,  laughter.  The  first  are 
usually  called  natural  iangttage^  and  the  second  inariiculati  Um^ 
gttage ;  and  these  means  of  expression  partly  belong  to  the 
lower  animals.  Finally,  there  is  articulate  language^  pecoUar 
to  man  alone,  and  consisting  of  a  mnhitude  of  sounds,  each  d 
which  represents  a  distinct  idea.  To  this  last  mode  of  expres- 
sion, generally  known  by  the  simple  term  language^  oar  atten- 
tion is  for  the  present  to  be  directed. 

original  formation  op 
language; 

It  is  suffidently  dear  that  the  vocal  organs  of  man  are  ooik 
stituted  wKh  a  vieir  to  his  expressing  himself  by  speech.  The 
larynx,  epiglottis,  pharynx,  tongue,  palate,  and  lips,  are  aU 
of  them  framed  In  stich  ^  nianner  a^  to '  show  Intontestably 
that  th6y  were  designed  for  producing  such  sounds  as  we  employ 
in  articulate  language. 

The  first  language  of  a  child  is  t|iat  of  inarticulate  sounds ; 
it  cries  when  it  is  hungry,  screams  when  it  is  angry,  and 
moans  when  it  is  in  pain.  The  strong  resemblance  which 
subsists  between  the  words  in  different  languages  expressive  of 
the  first  social  ties,  b  worthy  of  observatidn.  TKus  the  word 
mother  is 

Modor\n,  Anglo-Saxon 

Moder    .  .Swedish. 

Moder    .  .Danish* 

Motder  ..Dutdi. 

Mutter  ..German. 

Mater    . .  Rtissian. 

Matkair,  .Oeltkx 


Em  and  am  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic* 
Madr    .  .Persian 
Matr     .  .Sanscrit 
Mitir    ..Greek. 
Motet    ..Latin. 
Madre  ..Italian. 
M>re     ..French. 

When  i\iG  primitive  mertf  advancing  from  early  necessittet 
and  simple  tangible  ideas,  found  it  necessary  tb  have  words  to 
represent  the  abstractions  of  the  mind,  diey  still  proceeded 
according  to  the  dictates  and  analogies  of  nature. 

In  all  languages,  every  term  expressive  of  mental  opeiatioos 
is  borrowed  from  the  material  world.  Some  of  the  terms  thus 
applied  are  signally  appropriate. 

In  the  present  stage  of  language  we  have  become  so  habita* 
ated  to  the  use  of  terms  applied  metaphoridJly,  that  we 
seldom  reflect  on  their  original  import  There  are  many 
instances  in  which  the  metaphorical  word  remains,  when  its 
primary  signification  has  been  foigotten.  For  instance,  the 
word  capricious  does  not  suggest  the  idea  of  a  goat,  although 
it  is  derived  from  the  Latin  caper,  a  goat,  to  denote  the  char- 
acter of  a  person  who  bounds  from  subject  to  subject,  without 
paying  due  attention  to  any  ;  like  a  goat,  which'  bomids  i 
rock  to  rock,  without  settling  long  in  any  one  spot 
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VERY  position  in  life  demands  letter- 
writing.  A  letter  is  the  great  link  be- 
ween  parents  and  children,  between 
lovers,  between  friends  :  while  in  busi- 
relations  it  makes  fortunes,  or  mars 
.  A  good  letter  must,  firstly,  be  abso- 
lutely correct  in  every  mechanidal  detail ; 
then  style  comes  into  question ;  then  thd  matter, 
which  must  be  intelligible  to  the  meanest  as  well  as 
the  highest  understanding.  The  great  art  of  letter- 
writing  is  to  be  able  to  write  gracefully  and  with  ease, 
and  no  letter  should  wear  the  appearance  of  having 
been  laboriously  studied.  '  ' 

The  first  point  to  be  observed  in  your  letter  is 
that  you  write  in  a  clear,  legible  hand,  a  hand  that 
anybody  and  everybody  can  read.  Vou  may  fill 
your  pages  with  the  most  exquisite  and  sparkling 
ideas,  but  if  they  cannot  be  read  except  to  the  tor- 
ture 6f  the  perusei,  your  diamond  thoughts  lose  all 
their  glitter,  and  people  to  whom  you  write,  instead 
erf  being  anxious  to  receive  a  letter  from  yoiu  will 
mentally  groan  at  the  very  idea  of  its  receipt,  know- 
iiig  the  toil  and  trouble  that  awaits  them  in  its  pe- 
rusal. 

Be  patient,  then,  and  plod  on  steadily  until  you 
write  a  bold«  clear,  clean  hand,  and  never  let  a  scrap 
of  your  writing  pass  from  you  that  is  not  carefully 
executed. 

Never  erase.  It  is  much  better,  though  wearying 
the  task,  to  commence  all  over  again.  An  erasure 
is  a  sore  to  the  eye. 

Orthography  is  next  to  be  considered.  Bad  spell- 
ing is  disgraceful,  and  many  people  spell  badly  from 
simple  carelessness.  Read  carefully  the  works  of 
tlie  best  authors.    Write  extracts  from  these  wotk^ 


and  you  will  intuitively  spell  correctly.  Your  sense 
will  become  offended  dt  a  misspelt  word.  Use 
the  simplest  language.  Always  have  a  dictionary 
(pocket)  beside  you,  but  never  consult  it  unless  you 
are  in  doubt  Once  consulted,  you  should  remem- 
ber the  word  ever  afterward.  Never  divide  your 
words  into  syllables  at  the  end  of  the  line  unless  you 
cannot  help  it.  If  you  have  space  for  the  first  syl- 
lable, let  your  hyphen  be  bold.    Thus : 

It  is  sometimes  a  great  con^ 
solation  to  me  that,  etc.,  etc. 

A  word  of  one  syllable  must  not  be  divided.  Bring 
it  bodily  over  to  the  next  line. 

Compound  words  must  be  divided  into  the  simple 
words  composing  them.  Thus :  War-whoop,  hot 
warw-hoop ;  bread-stuff,  not  breadst-uff. 

GRAMMAR. 

Place  your  verbs  correctly  at  all  hazards.  Never 
use  the  adverb  for  the  adjective,  or  the  adjective  for 
the  adverb.  Never  take  liberties  with  the  relative 
pronouns,  or  mingle  in  dire  confusion  tenses  and 
moods.  A  careful  study  of  the  admirable  grammar 
in  this  cyclopedia  will  keep  the  letter  writer  in  the 
straight  path. 

PUNCTUATION. 

In  order  to  have  the  meaning  of  words  readily 
understood,  it  becomes  necessary  to  divide  those 
words  into  paragraphs,  sentences  and  clauses,  by 
means  of  punctuation.  As  an  instance  of  the  ab- 
sence of  punctuation  and  the  farcical  result,  just 
read  this : 

Lost  on  Broadway  on  Thursday  evening  last  an 
umbrella  by  an  eldedy  gentleman  with  a  carved 
ivory  head. 
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Take  the  following  rules  and  mark  them  well : 

Put  a  comma  wherever  you  would  make  a  trifling 
pause,  were  you  speaking ;  as,  '^  He  came,  he  saw, 
he  conquered." 

A  semicolon  makes  a  longer  pause,  and  an  incom- 
plete sentence ;  as,  "  Julia  is  handsome ;  Agnes  is 
beautiful."  The  semicolon  separates  the  sentence 
more  distinctly  than  the  comma. 

The  colon  marks  a  sentence  which  is  complete  in 
itself,  but  is  followed  by  some  additional  remark  ; 
as,  "  Shun  vice :  it  will  lead  to  ruin."  The  colon  is 
also  used  to  precede  a  quotation,  and  point  it  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  ;  as,  Shakespeare  says : 
^  Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not" 

A  period  is  used  to  denote  that  a  sentence  is  com- 
plete; as,  "A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush." 

The  dash  is  used  to  denote  a  sudden  pause,  or 
abrupt  change  of  sense ;  as,  "  I  have  loved  her 
madly,  wildly — but  why  speak  of  her  ?" 

The  interrogation  point  is  used  only  after  a  ques- 
tion ;  as,  **  ^Vhy  did  you  say  so  ?  ** 

The  interjection  point  is  used  only  to  denote  an 
exclamation  ;  as,  ''Alas  !  all  my  joys  have  flown  !  ** 

The  parenthesis  is  used  to  enclose  a  portion  of  a 
sentence  which  if  left  out  would  not  destroy  the 
sense  ;  as,  **  I  value  this  flower  (a  faded  flower) 
very  highly," 

The  apostrophe  is  used  to  mark  the  possessive 
case,  and  also  the  omission  of  a  letter  or  letters  in  a 
word ;  as,  "  Frederick's  hair  b  black,"  or,  **  Gen'l 
Grant  is  getting  old." 

The  caret  is  used  to  mark  an  omitted  word,  which 
word  must  be  written   immediately  above  it ;  as, 

wet 

"What  a    day!" 

The  hyphen  is  used  to  connect  compound  words, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  line  shows  that  more  syllables 
are  carried  over  to  the  next  line. 

Quotation  marks  are  used  before  and  after  every 
quotation,  to  separate  and  define  it ;  as,  "  Many  are 
called,  but  few  are  chosen." 

CAPITAL  LETTERS. 

The  capital  letters  only  set  apart  the  sentences 
and  paragraphs,  but  while  their  proper  use  adds 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  an  epistle,  their  omission  or 
improper  use  will  make  the  pages  present  a  perfectly 
absurd  appearance. 


Begin  every  paragraph  with  a  cs^ital  letter. 

Begin  every  sentence  following  a  period  with  a 
capital  letter. 

Begin  all  proper  names  with  a  capital  letter. 

Begin  all  titles,  as  President,  Vice-President,  Gen- 
eral, Doctor  or  Captain,  with  a  capital  letter. 

Begin  all  names  of  places,  as  Chicago^  Long 
Branch,  Niagara,  with  a  capital  letter. 

Begin  the  words,  North,  South,  East,  West,  and 
their  compounds  and  abbreviations,  as  North-east, 
S.  W.,  with  a  capital  letter. 

Begin  the  names  of  the  Deity  and  Heaven,  or  the 
pronoun  used  for  the  former,  as,  in  His  mercy— 
Thou,  Father,  with  a  capital  letter. 

Begin  all  adjectives  formed  from  the  names  of 
places  or  points  of  the  compass,  as  English,  North- 
em,  with  a  capital  letter. 

Begin  every  line  of  poetry  with  a  capital  let- 
ter. 

Begin  all  quotations  with  a  capital  letter. 

Begin  all  titles  of  books,  and  usually  each  impor- 
tant word  of  the  title,  as,  Bancroft's  History  of  the 
United  States. 

Begin  the  name  of  any  historical  event,  as  the 
Civil  War,  with  a  capital  letter. 

The  pronoun  I  and  the  interjection  O  must  inva- 
riably be  written  with  a  capital  letter. 

Begin  all  the  names  of  the  months,  as  June,  April, 
with  a  capital  letter. 

Begin  all  addresses,  as.  Dear  Sir — Dear  Madam» 
with  a  capital  letter. 

Capital  letters  must  never  be  placed  in  the  middle 
of  a  word  ;  never,  except  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  rules,  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 

STYLE. 

You  cannot  blindly  follow  any  rules  as  regards 
style,  as  your  style  will  ever  be  your  own.  Quote  as 
little  as  possible,  and  be  niggardly  with  your  adjec« 
tives.  Avoid  long  sentences,  and  florid  language. 
Parenthesis  should  be  carefully  punctuated;  a% 
*' John  (who  is,  as  you  are  aware,  a  confirmed  toper) 
is  considerably  better." 

Be  very  careful  not  to  repeat  the  same  word. 
Tautology  is  a  crime  in  writing.  Read  this  and  see 
how  you  like  it : 

**  Willie  has  come.  Johnny  will  come  to-morrow. 
Will  you  come  and  spend  a  day  with  us  ?  Mako 
Susie  €ome%    Summer  has  camt  at  last" 
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This  is  tautology.  Do  not  underline  unless  in  very 
extreme  cases. 

"  You  know,  darling,  how  intensely  I  love  you,"  is 
perhaps  excusable. 

Never  abbreviate  except  in  business.  Dates  should 
be  given  in  figures,  and  money,  in  parentheses,  thus 
{$10,000).     Date  carefully. 

Begin  a  letter  this  way : 

Richmond,  Va., 

June  I  St,  1882. 


or 


New  York,  Sept  7th,  i88a. 


Avoid  postscripts.  They  are  only  embarrassing. 
Take  your  envelope,  and  having  neatly  folded  your 
letter,  place  it  in  the  envelope,  close  the  euvelope 
and  write  in  the  most  legible  manner : 


Iowa,  lo.;  Florida,  Fla.;  Oregon,  On.;  California, 
Cal.;  Minnesota,  Minn.;  District  of  Columbia,  D.  C 


REPLIES. 

There  is  no  greater  mark  of  good-breeding  and 
politeness,  than  the  prompt  reply  to  a  letter.  Never 
lose  a  moment,  if  possible,  in  replying  to  one.  If 
the  reply  requires  delay,  write  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  the  letter.  Never  reply  by  proxy  if  you 
are  able  to  write  yourself. 

Never  write  on  a  half  sheet  of  paper. 

Avoid  pedantry. 

Never  write  a  congratulatory  letter  upon  moun> 
ing-paper,  even  if  you  are  m  mourning. 

Never  try  to  patch  an  ill-formed  letter. 


Put 
Stamp 
bare. 

Abbreviate  the  names  of  the  States  in  the  following 
fashion : 

Maine,  Me.;  New  Hampshire,  N.  H.;  Vermont, 
Vt;  Massachusetts,  Mass.;  Rhode  Island,  R.  I.; 
Connecticut,  Conn.;  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  Jersey, 
N.  J.;  Pennsylvania,  Penn.  or  Pa.;  Delaware,  Del; 
Maryland,  Md.;  Virginia,  Va.;  North  Carolina,  N. 
C;  South  Carolina,  S.  C;  Georgia,  Ga.  or  Geo.; 
Alabama,  Ala.;  Mississippi,  Miss.;  Missouri,  Mo.; 
Louisiana,  La.,  Tennessee,  Tenn. ;  Kentucky,  Ky.; 
Indiana,  Ind.;  Ohio,  O.;  Michigan,  Mich.;  Illinois, 
HL;  WiscoQsix^  Wis.;  Arkansas,  ArL;  Texas,  Tex.; 


If  you  add  your  own  address  to  a  letter,  put  it 
under  your  signature,  thus  : 

Very  respectfully, 

Robert  R  White, 

154  R St., 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Never  write  an  anonymous  letter.  Treat  it  with 
silent  contempt 

Never  gossip.  Friendly  intelligence,  tf  jrou  ai0 
certain  it  is  true,  may  be  communicated 
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Date  every  letter  clearly  and  carefully.  It  is  of- 
ten of  the  utmost  importance  to  know  when  a  letter 
was  written* 

Sit  erect  when  writing,  as,  if  you  write  constantly, 
*  stoop  will  surely  injure  your  figure  and  your  health. 


If  you  want  to  be  stjrlish,  send  your  letter  of  in- 
troduction, with  your  card,  by  the  servant  at  tbt 
private  residence  of  the  person  to  whom  you  are  in* 
troduced.  Send  a  letter  with  your  card  if  you  pre* 
sent  it  at  a  merchant's  office. 


V 


/^    (^€d^  SfiM  (^^Ue^/, 


We  give  examples  of  the  forms  of  letters  in  gen- 
eral use.  These  will  act  as  guides  to  the  inexpe* 
rienced 

LETTERS  OF  INTRODUCTION. 

Never  seal  a  letter  of  introduction.  Mention  the 
business  in  which  the  party  whom  you  are  introduc- 
ing  is  or  was  engaged.  tVrite  the  name  of  the  party 
introduced  in  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  envelope 
containing  the  introduction.  Thus  :  you  wish  to  in- 
troduce Mr.  Charles  Kendrick,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  to 
Mr.  Henry  Blachford,  of  New  York.  Direct  your 
ktter  as  above. 


INTRODUOINa  OKB  UO)?  TO  AKOTHXB. 
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DfTBODTTOZKa  A  T0X7VO  X«AX>7  HWKKINg  BKPI<07- 
IDBKT. 

KxjGncsBmB,  Jvae  t,  t88a. 
Dbas  Ms.  Joini»« 

The  jo«inf  ImIj  whoa  thb  letter  wfllmtke  known  to  yoa  is  destroos 
of  obtudninif  emptoyment  in  yoor  cttf,  and  I  nae  our  old  aoquamtance- 
diip  M  the  bndge  to  jfour  good  office  in  her  beMi*  She  has  receiyed 
a  Teiy  libera]  edncatloo  and  would  prore  of  Immense  value  to  a  iamlljr 
whoae  voimg children  need  caretm  and  jodiaoQS teaching.  Sheisgen- 
tfe,  amiable,  and  wflttng.  1  trnat  yoo  may  be  able  to  aenre  her. 
t  am,  etc., 

DearMr.i90ff,  . 

Yoor  aipco^e  friend, 

R*  A.  Afflbton  * 
lfB.W.P.  lona. 

ZHTBODTTOZHa  A  O^STTLB^M^  B^KKifVQ  A  POSi- 
TION  IN  A  OOXJNTINQ-HOnSS. 

ALaAMT,  yum  iv  x88a. 
KrDBAit  Sn: 

ftocognwing  yoor  wdj^aacftted  ana  estemtfw  aiflwno  In  Coecom* 
ftf*****  circlca  ni  yov  city,  1  beg  to  Introduce  to  yoa  W.  Jamca  Parma, 
who  la  deaifoua  <rf  obtamlng  a  clerkship  m  a  coonttng-hoiise.  He  la  a 
gentleinan  of  capacity  and  ability.  HiacharacterstandsA  t,andhei8as 
indnatnous  as  he  Is  energetic  He  ooosiderB  New  York  a  better  field  than 
flAs  pace,  and  prefers  to  try  his  chances  there  to  remaining  nere.  Ha 
can  refer  to  me.   Trusting  that  yon  will  lend  him  a  helping  hand,  I  am. 

Tours,  very  truly, 

Jacob  Hnx. 
foasTH  Ltnch,  Baq. 

nffTBODTTCnrO  a  SXBXSB  to  a  BOHOOLXATa. 

Wii.gisaiBRa,  ^mm  t,  s88a. 
DxABRoeiB:  .     ,       < 

Thia  letter  win  intfpduce  my  sister  PoQy.  1 40  not  think  t^  j;  i|^ 
aay  another  word.    I  lore  yoo  both.    Too  will  lore  both  ol  ua.    1  wih 


Toors,  aa  cvef , 


llias  Rosn  Imrni. 


Mast. 


nrTBODT7enra  a  rauna  WAimnrD  XiADt  to  a 

mZBND  IN  SBB  JSTBW  fiOKB. 

Stantosd,  Coirn.,  y$u$4 1, 188a. 


MfB.  Hoicroffc  will  preasBt  thia  sole,  and  when  t  tell  yon  that  <he  la  a 
M4»t  JMlllMWM  to  ietHe  In  roar  town,  I  fed  that  1  have  aecured  her 
a  plrnttny  jriaqdahip,  and  that  she  win  find  in  you  an  old  ivrw  friend 
Id  lN||nl#|;.QC  straagem  L  know  that  y^u  will  pay  ti^  aO  the  atten- 
tkm  that  ftea  la  yoor  power  for  the  sake  of  anld  lang  syne. 

Tour  losing  friend,, 

lifa.W.T.liAxsraR. 

XBTBOOUGLNO  A  BATTOHTBB  ABOUT  TO 
VISIT. 

Clbvsland,  O.,  ymm  1,  i88a. 
My  pSA«  Bln«  9>CKKs  r., 

My  daughter  EUen  wfO  present  this  In  person,  as  her  introdoctioo  to 
her  mother's  old  friend,  whose  kind  Invitatioo  tp  spend  a  few  weeks 
^be  accepts,  «m  AMvrr.  That  she  wiOhaY^  a  delightful  time  is  amongst 
the  few  certainties  in  this  very  uncertain  life.  Vou  may  find  hera  little 
*y  i|ad  fMcrrtd,  bu^  tm^^r  your  care  she  wiQ  soon  feel  herKlf  as 
mocb  at  home  aa  In  Bodid  A^eooe,  Qereland.  With  warmest  re* 
fMda  to  yoor  bnrfMnd,  and  kaa  ol  tore  to  yourself ,  I  am, 
Yoor  sinoere  friend, 

^  .  '  Catmbkiks  E.  Lawson. 


INTB0DT70IKa  A  aBKTLBKAV  TO  A  I.ADT  BBIBND. 

WABBBMrOBT,MB.,7flMWt,x88a. 

MY DBAB  Mns Tbntdvb: 

My  f  nend  Mr.  Robert  George  Balfin  by  whom  this  letter  will  be 
presented*  is  about  to  aettle  m  Dayton.  As  your  hospitality  la  proverb* 
ial,  may  1  hope  for  a  little  slice  of  it  for  him  I  And  1  kx>k  forward  to 
good  reports  from  t>oth  of  you  aa  to  the  ripening  of  a  friendship  tha 
seed  of  which  is  now  sown  by 

Your  very  sinoere  friend, 

John  G. 


LETTERS  ON  BUSINESS. 

Letters  on  business  should  be  brief,  to  the  point,  and  cleariy 
and  cleanly  written.  No  flourishes  either  in  diction  or  pen* 
manship.    There  is  no  time  for  such  ornamentation  in  business* 

oEDBkara  a  strpi^T  o^  ooqbs  fob  A  vkokn  a 

THB  obcrKTBY. 

Snxa,  THOMrsoN  Couimr,  Rt.,  ) 
ymm  I,  i88b.     ' 
Mbsbbs.  Park  ft  TiLPOKD,  Nbw  YoBK  I 

Gbmtlbmbn-4  haTe  |ust  opened  a  large  gmceiy  store  In  this  place, 
and  the  proepecta  of  success  seem  assured.  I  should  be  happy  to  deal 
with  your  firm.  Z  can  refer  yoo  to  Robinaon  A  Charles,  ol  «7»  0road> 
way.  New  York.  This  being  our  first  transactioo,  1  shad  be  prepared 
to  pay  the  express  co.  upon  delirery  of  goods.  If  yoo  will  forward  ma 
yoor  ac.  with  the  usual  cash  dtsooont  by  a  previous  nuui. 

Bncloaed  please  find  order,  which  I  should  wish  fiUed  aa  proaiptly  as 
is  oooaistent  with  your  oooTenienoe. 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  M.  Macaktht. 

BBFLir. 

Bboadway,  Nbw  Yokk,  ) 
}  yntu^  x88s.     ' 
Ma.  R.  M.  Macabthti 

Dbab  Sib— Tour  favor  of  the  lat  to  hand.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
open  an  account  with  yoo,  Meaaia.  Robinson  &  Chartea  having  spoken 
very  highly  of  yoo. 

We  have  this  day  forwarded  to  yoor  address  the  goods  according  to 
your  myolce,  but  t>eing  desirous  of  obtaining  your  approvai  of  cheir 
quality  and  vame,  will  await  jrour  examination  for  the  enclosed  bill, 
which  IS  sut>)ect  to  5  per  cent,  discount  for  prompt  casb.  A  post-offioa 
order  or  draft  on  one  of  our  city  banks  Witt  suit  our  convenience  equally 
Wfll  as  ^ol^equon  |>y  Podd's  Express. 
Hoping  to  receive  further  orders,  we  are. 

Yours  respectiuOi;  s  . 

PaKK  a  TiLfOBi*. 

iiETTBB  OFFBBXKa  THB  XS.  OF  A  BOOK  TO  A 
PUBIilSHBB. 

WturatOTON,  N.  C,  Afrit  %y  sSSa. 
MsssMk  Pmuvost  A  Coh 

PuUisbetB,  Ttamoat  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
GsMTLBMBif— 1  have  just  written  a  society  novel  of  the  presvtt  day, 
and  wish  to  tmve  It  pot  upon  the  market  aa  soon  aa  practicable.    Pleass 
Inform  me  If  yoo  are  willing  to  publish  It,  and  at  what  terms. 

This  is  my  first  novel,  but  under  the  name  of  **  Daisy  t)ean  **  t  hava 
contritwted  quite  a  number  of  short  stories  to  Frank  Leslie's  and  other 
popular  publications.    I  may  SMntion  that  my  atyle  Is  what  is  termed 
** breesy  I "  that  is,  bright  and  crisp.* 
Awaiting  an  eariy  reply,  I  am,gentlemeB, 

Very  truly  yoora, 

Mbs.  |.  F.  Mubbat. 


ageTBairroNSCn    \ 

Boston,  Mass.,  Afrii^  alSa. ' 

Mas.  |.  F.  Mubbay  i 

Dbab  Madam— Having  made  aU  our  arrangements  for 
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for  the  ycftr,  we  are  compelled  to  decline  the  offer  of  your  MS.,  and 
trust  that  you  may  be  nicceMf  ul  elsewhere. 
We  are,  dear  madam. 

Your  obedient  8emuit^ 

PaovosT&Co., 
PterW.F. 

LBTISB  PBOPOSOra  TO  SELL  GOODS  ON  OOK- 
MISSION. 

Dkaicbvxxxs,  Touno  Com  Bfn., ) 
January  a8,  z88a.     ' 
Mbssrs.  Shokt  &  Stblt  t 

GsNTUEMBN^l  havc  been  In  bosineas  In  this  town  for  over  twehre 
years,  and  reler  to  the  Nauonal  Bank,  and  to  Mr.  James  E  Towns- 
end,  ex-Mayor  and  a  prominent  citizen.  1  see  a  good  opemng  for  m- 
creasing  my  sales,  and  am  desirous  ol  a  supply  of  your  goods  to  sell  on 
commission.  If  required  I  will  give  you  fuU  security  against  any  loss. 
Should  this  proposition  meet  your  views,  please  fill  the  accompanymg 
Oida,  and  give  me  the  benefit  of  youi  most  favorable  terms. 

Respectfully, 

JohmRhxt. 

BBPL7. 

BALimoaK,  /Snfy.  a,  *8a. 

Mb.  fOHNRlLBr— 

Deak  Sia— We  have  to-day  forwarded  by  Dodd*s  Express  the  goods 

ordered  per  your  letter  of  the  sSth  uii.  j  the  inquiries  about  you,  as 

tnggested  by  you.  having  proved  most  satisiactory     The  rommissww 

is  lo  per  cent.    The  bill  oi  sale  accompanies  each  package. 

Trusting  chat  opening  will  lead  to  a  long  ooonecuoo  oi  mutual  benefit. 

We  are  yours  respectlully, 

buoarASTBLT. 

BSaiTESTZirO  THB  SETTLEMENT  07  AN 
ACOOUNT. 

MiLWAUKSB,  Wn.,  ymiy  90,  s88s. 
Ma.  T.  W.  Imckaii  i 

Dbas  Six— As  we  have  a  large  payment  to  make  at  the  end  of  next 
week,  and  as  your  account  remains  unsettled,  we  must  beg  of  you  to 
send  us  a  check  for  same  by  Tuesday  next.  We  are  reluctant  to  |»esB 
you.  hut  we  are  pressed  ourselves. 

Very  respectfully, 

SmtthA  Bbowh. 

BEaXTESTINaPATKENT  07  BENT. 

E.  a9TH  St.,  New  Tone,  I 
MareA  »7,  s88a.     1 
Ma.  Patrick  R.  CmsBLRUBSTt 

Dkar  biK—l  must  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  although  foor 
agreement  for  the  house  rented  by  you  from  me  supulaies  monthly  pay- 
ments  in  advance,  you  have  failed  to  pay  lor  three  months  and  are  now 
in  arrears  |ao6. 

If  you  tail  to  pay  the  account  within  six  days  I  shall  be  rehictantly 
compelled  to  place  the  matter  m  the  hands  of  my  lawyer  for  collection. 

Very  respectfully, 
Tmomai 


7EOK  A  LADT  IN  TEE  C0TTNTB7  OBDEBINa 
GOODS. 

BCaida  Valb,  TxwiosBuinr  Co.,  Mass.,  ) 
yon,  z8,  x88a.     ' 
Mbsks.  Caucs  &  Twist, 

Washington  Street,  Boston : 
Gbntlxmbn— Please  send  me  by  Dodd*s  Express  the  following  goods  % 
X9  yards  of  green  gauze, 
an  yards  gingham. 

a  pair  ot  six-button  gloves,  lavender  color,  size  6)^,  Dent's  make. 
6  pocket  Handkerchiefs,  plain  white,  with  broad  hem-stitched  border. 
.    Also  piease  send  pjutem  of  black  satin  of  a  good  quality,  price 


The  goods  must  be  sent  to  Warrington  by  rail,  and  to  Mr.  WiUiaa 
Snipe,  840  State  Street,  who  will  pay  C  O.  D. 
Direct  as  toUows  I 

Mil.  WiLBON  Torv, 

Warrington  Statkm, 

Tewkesbury  Co.,  Ma«. 

7EOK  A  7ASMEB  IN  IBELANB,  PBOPOSINa  TO 
BKiaEATE. 

BALumoLL,  Co.  Mayo,} 


To 


Ati£UMiim^iSlim, 


Mr.  JoRM  MumiT, 

TippinsCove, 

Burke  County,  Montana. 
Sib— Pat  Lynch,  of  Coolamore,  tells  me  that  yon  ooold  ghre  me  all 
the  inlormation  1  want  about  that  pan  of  the  county  you  are  now  in. 
1  have  t>een  farming  about  60  acres  for  the  last  fifteen  years,andhave 
saved  up  ;65oo. 

I  want  to  know  what  sort  of  a  county  you  are  In  $  rllmatr,  aoA, 
water,  and  all  that,  and  what  1  could  get  for  my  £500 ;  also,  if  any  in> 
duoemenu  are  beid  out  to  men  of  my  class.  1  have  a  wife  and  seven 
chiJdreo-^  boys  and  3  girls.  The  boys,  thanks  be  to  God,  are  afl  abb 
CO  lake  a  nand  at  tarm  work. 
Pst  Ljmch  wuA  answer  tor  me. 

Toofs  obediently. 

Musty  Jovd. 

BXPLT.  ^ ^ 

TiproisCovs,! 

Bnxxs  Co.,  Montana,    i 
T6 

Mr.  Mxmnrv  Tovcb  ^ 

MvnBAaFftisNi>— U  Pat  Lynch,myoldfriend,advised  yea  to  emigrate 
here  he  did  wed.  1  liave  t>een  here  now  lor  five  yeaia,  and  no  indoor 
mem  would  tempt  me  to  leave  it.  For  half  of  your  it^om  you  can  boy 
as  many  acres  as  you  wish  to  farm,  and  our  httle  settlement  is  growing 
so  rapidly  thai  m  a  short  dme  your  land  will  be  worthdoubie  what  foa 
pay  tor  a.  Come  to  me  straight,  and  stop  wuh  me,  all  of  yon,  till  yoor 
tog  but  IS  built. 

The  Climate  here  Is  healthy  and  invigorating ;  the  aoQ  fine,  and  a  flU 
tie  river  of  good  water  is  close  by,  while  the  woods  give  us  all  thi 
fuel  vre  require.  You  can  come  to  within  fifty  miles  of  me  by  rail,  bat 
ni  have  horses  and  «ragoos  at  the  stauon  to  take  you  and  your  family 
here  Let  me  hear  tuU  details  of  your  starting,  and  give  my  wannest 
cegards  to  Ma  Lynch.   1  wish  he  was  ooming  too  with  all  my  heart 

Yours  faithfully, 

JOHK  MUKFBI. 

TO  THE  7  ATHEB  07  A  7OXTN0  LAD7«  ASXZNGI 
fTRi^  HAND  IN  MABBIAOE. 

WASHINGrON  AVBNUB,  BbOOKLYH,! 

M0^.  ta,  *8a.     I 
Sm— I  ventore  to  hope  that  yoo  will  call  all  your  friendly  feelings 
to  my  assisuuwe,  in  considering  a  proposal  I  am  about  to  tay  before  yon, 
m  which  my  happmesa  is  completely  concerned. 

For  a  long  ume  past  your  daughter,  Effie,  has  held  a  strong  bold  o?cr 
my  affections,  and  I  have  reason  tc  believe  that  1  am  no»  mdlllerent  id 
her.  My  position  Is  such  as  to  warrant  my  belief  that  1  oouki  snppoit 
her  In  the  style  of  comfon  which  she  so  well  deserves,  and  which  ithn 
been  your  constant  aim  to  provide  'ot  your  children.  As  regards  my 
character  and  dispoetuon, '  crust  they  are  sufficiently  well  known  to  yoa 
to  give  you  confidence  in  the  prospea  of  ]rour  child's  happtneas. 

I  have  not,  however,  ventured  00  any  express  declaration  of  my  feel- 
ings, without  first  consulting  you  on  the  subject,  aa  I  feel  pmwaiVd 
that  the  straightforward  course  is  always  the  best,  and  that  a  paientli 
sanction  will  never  be  wanting  when  the  drcnmstanoes  of  the  esse 
justify  its  being  accorded. 

Anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of  your  oonsideratioQ  on  this  1 
and  mieresting  subject, 

I  remain,  sir. 
Toor  moat  fahhfnl  and  obedient  servant^ 
£owakdL.S 
To 

W.  Pabsomb,  Bm. 
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Mbadov  Bank,  j, 

llv  OEAB  Kdwaxb  Smio  t 

I  tban&  rou  very  nucli  fM  the  maalf  and  booono«e  war  m  whicb 
joo  tiaTe  aodreweo  me  m  retereacc  to  in«  oaugotert  oaiui  •  luve 
long  tinoe  perceiTed  Uia«  voiu  aueouoosiooei  «ere  of  *  marked  cbarac 
tef  and  uuu  (Oey  appeared  (ogiTeoci  aiucoa»euurc  ;  coo«  oo  #eaaoo 
Wbaierer  U>  oppoae  vow  wistiea.  axxi  il  ..  may  ibdge  trom  coe  maooei 
in  wlucti  sue  reoeiTed  tbe  oommunicauon  Irom  myted.  ^om  wiL  find  a 
hf  no  meaoa  unwiaing  «tfteaer  V 

Dme  wiin  ua  ccMnorrow  ai  wr  o'ciock.  It  fon  tm  am  c&^ageo  and 
yoD  wiii  men  oave  an  ofipwtunAiy  of  pleading  vou$  omM  oauM  Mean 
while.  Deiieve  me,  whii  every  oonndcncc  m  joot  Aacgmt  and  guoo 


•QUI  a  mocf  ainofrciy 


lb 


E.  L.  armitt^  liiq. 


TmTAVOKABI.it 


MaAnow  Oaiik,! 


U  *  a^wava  oamhil  tn  retora  an  smfa^oranK  anawei  Dm  aocn  la  on 
fonunaieiy  my  laaa  on  tnc  pvckCOi  occaiuoo 

My  dauKOio  oak  <o<  a  ong  umc  Mnui  encased  u>  »  eeniL^maii  woow 
fh*«yr*^*  and  poaiuon  g*v«  net  oo  cauac  m  'CKie^  «nc  etMr««(nneoi  <! 
the  same  ume  ane  dii.y  apprecuuca  iOc  vompameo^  •mp'.fco  »>  9ou<  ovei 
crence  ano  uniica  wuh  ant  jl  JOt  usuuax  wwa  Ju«  «»  «a  cMeemed 
fnend  you  may  mcei  wun  a  companion  x  c*ery  way  ra.ni.a.n>  a^  a^ 
■BRjroui  funnnncafc 


Yoiu  Mnoer«lnendt 


B-L.  Stvho^Bm^ 


A  a£NTLKMAl«    AFTKR  tfBKTilVO  A   UA0T  At  A 

PABXY.  Aft&IUG   PBAMiSdlOli  TO  PAY   818 

AI>I>&i£SSJB8. 

^iM^  vy.  fSSat     > 
OsAa  HtmWxMKkjomt 

1  Buflfc  crave  ro«u  oardoo  for  the  tomewba^  bo^tf  ann^eaa  '  am  anoa 
10  maae.  iruaiiftfi  juu  la  «pOMf en*  ptfckumpuon  oiay  dc  eacuaed  »y  jm 
COOMOerauoo  oiai  my  iee.io««  dte  deep.«  en.4a«ed  n  ^u  aucceka  Tot 
■uraed  atienuooa  paid  you  ai  Mra  Burice  >  pany  cou^  m>^  *  fiattet 
ayaeil  nave  lai.ed  to  attract  your  notice  nor  nave  oeen  trnouy  disa- 
greeable to  youneii  Cbenshing  ihia  p.eaaing  oeael  •  am  encouraned 
to  crave  lOe  pnvi.ege  of  oeing  permitted  \a  mprove  my  frniMiniannt 
with  a  .ad>  loi  tvnom  .  enicrtam  to  mgo  an  eMccm 

Tbe  company  m  «micn  we  ma  ariu,  1  truaw  oc  fc-oniiered  i  rrfhr\Tn 
guarantee  oi  my  cnaracter  ano  poaiuoo  to  warrmni  me  *o  ooaao*  lor 
warn  to  an  ear  y  ««new%  m  the  nappy  oour%  «pem  Jb  your  company 
Your  Kind  pernutamn  once  granied.  *  aha*,  ^oae  no  tnne  m  veeaing  tor 
my  addrcaaea.  tnc  unction  ol  your  tMicnia .  oiu  I  do  not  lee.  at  •h^rty 
tt>  take  auch  a  atep  uncn  we»  aaaured  that  &  wiu  oe  agreeao«e  to  your 


oe  lavorof  an  eartyrep^yf  wfiicii«dear  MtBtWin^ 
lovy,  wiU  De  anijoufcy  awaued  oy 

Your  devoted  admirer* 

WiLUAM  i  HKOFCAKB. 

TO  A  WIDOW  PBOK  A  WIDOWEB. 

taorm  Sr^  Nkw  York.  Nop.  iq,  i88a. 
Ht  DBAa  Madam-  1  am  emboldened  to  lay  open  to  you  tbe  preaem 
ttate  of  my  leelinga,  betng  to  convinced  of  your  good  eenae  and  amia* 
Me  dtapoaition,  that  1  feel  aaaured  you  will  deak  candidiy  with  me  m 
year  reply. 

tike  yoursell.  1  ha^  been  deprtted  of  the  partner  fh.  my  earlier  tile, 
god*  aaiapptdtchtlie  middle  aiaieof  eitaience,  I  Jeei  aaore  and  mora 


Chewawof  tome  kmdred  epirttto  dure  with  me  whatever  yearaara 
^^eacr^ed  lo  me  oy  ptovioence  My  fortune  la  auch  aa  lO  enao.c  oie  to 
auppon  a  ^ady  m  tne  mannei  wmch  I  teei  to  bedueto  your  accumpuih- 
enema  and  cx>aiiion.  and  ■  uncereiy  hope  *Juu  you  will  oiina  careiuily 
ovei  my  propoaa. .  an<L  il  you  can  make  up  your  mind  to  «nare  my  locw 
cune  and  aliecuona.  I  cniai  that  no  efloru  will  be  wanting  on  my  part 
to  ensure  you  the  bappinesa  you  ao  wen  deserve, 

I  need  tcarceiy  «ay  ina»  an  eariy  answer  ^  on  a  matter  ao  much  ooo 
nectea  antn  my  future  nappinesa>  win  oe  a  great  lavor  u>» 

My  dear  madam« 
Your  devtxed  inend  and  admirer* 

AMTHua  iloaaiork 
TbMaa^  Wabumpw 

A  OifiMTUiSaAJir    AtfajOVd^  WCh  BKtBOTS3a>  TO 
MAJ&A  THB  UAf. 

a  AixsM'f  l*'oHx       % 
te.  ixxna.  fmi^  i^  <88av  | 

«At  Ova  ^AKUMO  "W^Ft  TKAT  fl  TO  BB  ^- 

oev  me  dnp.4jtfe  oi  yow  uo  name  tne  day  that  wUk  outfe  oa  nnn  ifiil 
day  wmcn  a  iO  onog  oa  togetnet  tor  a^  ume  Vou  o<uaned  -mm  night 
«c»eo  V  itfged  tne  ^ucauun  «i«d  piu  me  ofl  wuh  •ome  o«eay  ou«  pitiful 
eacuse  ^Ol  otice  Jarung.  ^et  m^  dicyue  «nA  akf  Wedneaday.  Woot 
you,  my  precKMia  pet  i 

Yook, 

Tkn. 

A  Yoo3fO  MAimr  ootjORADo  TO  sm  jbxtbothed 

1AADVILLB,  Dme*t%,  Et-% 
IHAKBt  iKuiAaam-  Yon  have  dowbt^eaa  '•cevved  etsera  trom  mt 
ate%y  dooriKn^  my  Kiuation  nere.  and  Mating  (Or  pio^ectt  !lia>  aad 
vndep  ojoaMdermuoc  ^  ooe  of  cnose  eaera.  a«aia«oo  a  m^de  «  a  «peo* 
(LAuoo  c  ano  <a  Jw  aeMr&K»niood  m  tn«  p>aoe  w^ta  «na  'smara  jiac, 
a  f  wcr«  lur—n^M  » ino«M>  oc  ai»ie  to  aiaac  good  my  prom«e  and 
oaam  fo<»  «•  ^nc  oannei  »  my  K>y%  and  •orirow%ioi  jma.  My  moatsaiw 
guatw  capectauook  aa«a  oeea  more  (Aan  rea..aed 

norw^i£  »9i»  wi-  ietAw  a  ono^  oo  iDc  •Natiooa.  Park  Bana^  en  New 
yowt.  >»  Koo.  «  wiuca  .  pray  you  onmaae  uaa  A  kirov^Ang  <ucO  afw 
(jc-ek  a*  duft»  ci«  oeccMan  uo  ^epfcnian  yowt  warorooa  a  *nucipauoa 
»  <nv  tpredv  oiarruMre  tftei  my'^erum  Dome  )^y  pteaeu'  #ou«  «iear 
moinei  win  mt  •decuuna**  egaida  and  tay  tna^  «  caa  acve«  rorgec, 
tx>w  ttmi  *  nave  inc  puwea  iiuu  .i  la  my  duty  u>  aaaiai  and  cneran  aer 
deatnmg  reari.  •  a.ao  vend  »ome  tew  tnnaeta.  made  ot  ixadw^  goid, 
wdicn  you  wu.  p.eaae  preseni  on  my  oebaa  u>  your  aistera  aa  UMtens  ol 
my  orotner4y  regard }  foi  auch  4  now  oooaider  my  re«auooa  towaid 
ibem 

With  my  kmoest  respecta  to  an.  ai^  trusting  that  X  may  looo  be  pei^ 
iDicted  to  cmotace  my  ueareai,  i  remain 

Her  devoted 

MaaKTAPun; 

OOKPUONTS  OF  A  LADY'S  COOLNESS. 

CklMK  St^  PHILADKLflOA,  MtUXk  S. 

Dka«  Susan— The  change  In  your  oehavKw  toward  mo— from  dM 
kmdneas  of  an  attached  fnend  to  tbe  cooi  indifference  of  a  distant  ao* 
q'laintance— indicaiea  out  too  pouniy  that,  by  some  meana.  I  nave  had 
tbe  miaiortune  to  eaate  your  displeasure  ;  though  bow  or  when  i  caa> 
not  imagine.  Recently,  h  have  severa.  times  attempted  to  seek  an  es« 
pomauon,  but«  m  every  instance,  my  courage  (ailed  me  at  tbe  critical 
moment,  and,  aa  a  laat  reaon,  lotruating  to  my  pen  the  duty  which  my 
iipa  should  have  pcrtormed,  I  now  wnte  to  you.  to  ask  wherem  •  have 
offended  Whatever  may  be  your  reply,  rest  assured  that  my  teeiinga 
toward  youraell  cannot  be  changed*  and  that  your  oeloveu  image  wil 
ever  be  ensknnod  in  the  bceaat  ol 

Year  kflecrtonate  friend, 

£.L.Owvi» 
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VJCTLAinSrO  AJT  APPA&ENT  SLIOM^, 

Ubamst  fouA'-How  outud  foo  ooamider  me  capaiM  oi  iDflKtmg  a 
rilgtit  upCMV  foitfvcti.  A  wtkott  ifr«  «enier«d  aii  my  oopes  ol  happiness  t 
llociiiiit  Bortf  ttuu  ofdiiurt  voureesy  wm  mieiuMd  Dr  my  utentioiM  to 
lAi»  FifiA.  rhA4  toe  wto  *  comfMrmuTO  ttnuicct  to  the  Scauteyi,  tn* 
Aioed  mm  to  pay  bet  tiKMe  aoenuoos  whicb  dare  occastooed  yoa  so 
Bwca  Aoooyanoe,  cut  wlucti  octkcrwiae  I  wouid  not  have  considered  my- 
icil  fosutied  m  tendering. 

1  regret  tn>&  my  foul  that  anything  should  haye  occurred  Coon|rinate 
Id  jrour  mmd  a  doubt  of  my  sincenty. 

Vour  truly  affecttooate,* 

Gaoaca  Rocass. 

To  Mas  JUUA  TWBHMAMt    . 

Ko.  —  Mv  Atxaentn  du,  RiOadelphia. 

OH  RBOJmVLNQ  A  gAVO&ABLB  &SPX.T  TO  A  F&O* 
POSAI^ 

J     .  ,  .         Ns«rtoi«,NY-»4/afK4so,s88a. 

my 


■otc  aa  my  table  lasitticte.  vUovdcugbUu^muutioHtidaictter-^iid 
iwA.*  setter  *^fom  one  vboaii  may.AOw  hope  to  baik  as  ctic  rompao- 
Jon  01  my  whole  future  Aile  >  The  weight  taken  ofl  my  ouod  by  the  can- 
did and  gentle  oonlassioo  of  one  whose  love  seemed  too  great  a  happi* 
ness  to  hope  lor  m  oeyond  description.  To-morrow  I  shai«  hasten  to 
the  presence  of  her  from  whom  I  hope  I  may  nerer  henceforth  be 
parted ,  out  1  ooojd  not  retire  to  rest  without  malung  one  teebie  at* 
tempi  toeapress  my  ecstasy  at  finding  that  hopes  so  flanmng  have  ooc 
beenm  vain*  " 

Iwliava  ina«  darlingi 

Your  devoted  and  happy 

Tom. 

ooxpisAJxma  op  not  BEoxrviNa  a  lbtteb. 

CurtOH^yammarf  y,  t88a. 
•  DaAaAcwui  Pbuf  days  have  paned  wtthoot  my  reeetvtngaiacter 
from  yon,  and  I  am  in  pamtat  anxiety  lest  Ibness  snouid  be  the  caosok 
Prav  write  quickiy,  or  1  shall  reaDy  l«ei  indmcd  to  quarrsi  with  yoa  as 
an  <dia  gtrt  (  nay^  I  shaA  absolutely  grow  -  )eiuoas^  and  fancy  tMU  some 
msva  favoced  suftor  is  undermining  ih«  affections  of  my  dear  girl. 
-  Bnt *  have  nolearst  1  too  weii  anow  duu  yout  iniuue  goodness  oi 
bsftft  womd  prevent  your  trifling  witl^ihelceiiiigaof  aof  ooe^  am^tto^ 
lag  yon  wm  taae  tftiajicue  soomi  tag  in  good  part«  ao4  roueve  the  oftenae 
If.a  «cry  long  kener  aa  ipeeditj  as  your  damty  fingers  can  wnte«  d^ 


Vour  altectlooate 


Bd. 


ON  A  BIBTHDAT. 


Nkw  LoNixnf,  yitttg  i«  t88a. 
Mr  DSAxasT  Famniv— How  sad  It  is  that  I  am  hindered  from  being 
with  ycm  on  this  dearest  of  aU  days  of  the  year« 

Accept,  dearest,  the  enclosed  portrait.  1  feel  that  its  original  is  too 
deeply  stamped  on  your  heart  to  require  any  effigy  to  remind  you  of 
WoL  It  is,  however,  the  most  appropriate  present  I  could  offer  to  the 
cause  of  my  happiness  on  this  brightest  of  all  days. 
"  God  grant  that  every  succeeding  year  may  sec  you  faicrease  In  all  that 
•dianning  in  body  and  mind,  and  believe  me. 

My  dearest  Fannie, 

Your  own 

JOHK. 

ACONPI«AINT. 

^ufy  to,  x88a. 
Dkak  MAtmia  t 

It  is  with  pain  1  wnte  to  you  In  aufirht  that  can  ^m  like  a  strain  of 
reproach,  but  I  confess  that  your  conduct  last  nibr^t  (>«>ih  surprised  and 
-fcaad  me.    You  received  Mr.  Watson's  attentioo*  ju  «^  zuulced  a  way 


that  I  feel  it  due  to  yourself  to  comment  on  your  ooodnct.  BeUeveav; 
laminnovray  iven  to  idle  jealousy ;  still  less  am  I  seifish  or  unmanly 
enough  to  wish  to  deprive  any  girl  on  whom  1  have  so  tiruuy  fixed  my 
Itfiectioos  of  any  pleasure  to  be  obtained  in  good  society  But  my 
peace  of  mind  would  be  lost  forever,  did  1  believe  than  :  nan  lost  one 
atom  of  your  affection. 

Pray  wnte,  and  assure  me  that  you  still  prminre  your  undivided 
aflecuonfbr 

Tour  devoted  but  grieved 


/ 


PaxD. 


CONaRATtTXJLTZNO  A  SltXEND  ON  RtS  ttARRTAQB. 

Omaha,  i<iitfM^  so,  ift-^ 

My  dkax  Tom  i 

As  you  hava  eanred  the  «BvlBble  ttati  of  wedlock,  and  arc  no  longer 
the  aacfry  barheior  tormerfy  the  boa  of  oiy  cns^e  )ests,  1  must  address 
you  m  a  tone  of  greater  gravity  than  has  been  my  custom.  My  dear 
fnend,  1  stnoeteiy  cougiaimate  you  upon  tills  desirable  change ,  for  In 
your  ctioioe  of  a  partner  you  have  given  qvakme  of  the  pnwwriion  of 
a  sound  jodgmeitt  and  much  good  taste.  If  my  tirnrfirrnt  wishes  were 
the  onjy  requisite  to  insure  your  happiness  in  the  married  state,  yon 
wouitf  never  have  oocasMn  to  regret  the  step  yon  have  recently  taken; 
for  there  3s  no  one  whom  1  more  ardently  desire  to  see  mrrounded  with 
aU  the  tfjcmokgk  od  this  Jf e. 

Have  iOt  aiodness  fo  present  my  respectful  compliments  to  Bfia» 
Aniutage,and  believe  me  ever  to  remain 

^our  aincere  well-wisher  and  friend, 

Edwasd  Kjsogr. 

CGNOaATTTI^TINa  A  OENTLEIKAN  UPON  HIS 
mAKRIAQJB. 

^        ^  Yaotctoh,  ysm  I,  iSas. 

DxAxBtLL  , 

I  have  fuat  received  the  welcome  mcHage  that  inlonna  me  of  yon 
new  happiness.  I  fiaaten  to  offer  yoa  my  most  sincere  congratulauoos 
and  hearty  good  wishea.  Mi^evary  year  of  youi*  married  Hfe  find  yoQ 
happier  than  the  iaat>and  may  Mrs.  Chiffina  find  you  as  joyal  a  huafjand 
as  you  have  been  ainend. 

From  my  inmost  nean^  dear  Bill,  I  say,  God  bless  you  and  your  brids 
with  His  choicest  blessings. 

Bvef  your  Biendf 

GnoaGaMsyBB, 

William  Chippihs,  Esq.  \ 

GONa&ATXTLATINa  A  lABT  TTPON  HX&  XAB^ 
HIAOA. 

K  St.,  WASMiNGTOir,  D.  C,  Auiusi  3,  ftls. 
Dkax  Josia  t 

Your  cards  have  luattcaefaed  me,  and  1  vrrtte  abonoa  tio«y  teeaprea 
ay  hcactf  ett  pirasnre  at  your  happy  prospects.  •  It  is  a  great  plaseaa 
t»yaur.k>vingfaenda«ebeabiesofeel  so  muah  estsem  and  alfeciloa 
for  the  gentleman  10  whom  you  have  oooflded  your  MiCa  bappmais .  sml 
to|iope,asi  do,  that  eveiy  year  anil  unite  yooplwensmoie  ciosaiy.  ■ 

That  heaven  may  bless  you  bothy  daar  Jesle,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of 
TourloviQg 

Mrs.  CUFPOKO  DOYLB. 

CONORATUItATXNG  A  FBIENB  ON  THB  BIBTH  09 
A  SON. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  yuty  5,  xsaa. 
Mv  i>vab  JoBt 

Whathickl  A  loa  tern  on  the  gieat  4!!^  May  heprove  as  good^M 
puie^  and  aa  honest  a  man  and  patriot  as  George  Washington.  What 
more  osn  f  say,oId  fellow^  except  to  add  that  I  earnestly  trust  iImI 
Mrs.  Qithroe  and  George  W.  are  doiag  well  ? 

YcNua,  always  8inoerely« 

)0SBPB  CUTUBOSt  Baili 
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OOOVOftATtTXiATZNO  A  F&USND  ON  TB3B  BIBTB  OF 
▲  DAUa^TBB. 

DmbMoubs 

I  GOQgratnlattf  yoo  moti  heartily  en  your  new  acquaiotance,  and  If 
'^mlmf  ''  only  growa  up  like  **  mamma/*  the  hoys  wHt  be  anound  pretty 
V««!y.  I  auppoae  your  hufrf^nd  Is  two  feet  Uller.  Take  great  care  of 
youTKlf  and  tlie  wee  little  lady.  1  hope  very  aoon  to  come  round  to 
SQOgratiilaie  you  In  peraoo. 

Your  very  sincere  frienf, 

Iambs  Todhuktbr. 
Mn,  E.  F.  Btbkugk. 

QmmMMMM  0Mt<iiiug  hy  ypur  M^eniseoeat  in  thft  N.  Y.  J/rraid 
lbaft]rollaf«i|llnlmof%clerl^Iheg  <o  Aoocise  .leatimonials, and  ven* 
Hiie  to  hope  Ji9t  from  mil  pveipoMS,ej^perlence  In  th^  ane  of  tmsine«s 
you  pursue  I  should  be  of  soiQe  ni^  v>  yo^  e^ublishsaenu  My  bahlu 
of  hfcaresuchaatoa^ure  regulanty  in  the  discharge  oi  my  duties, 
and  I  cm  only  assure  yjqu  that,  shpuld  you  honor  me  with  your  con6* 
deooe«  I  ihaB  spare  no  pfuns  to  acquit  myself  to  your  satisfactkso. 
1  remain,  gentlemen. 

Your  ohedient  serrant, 

^  ^  Hahry  Sandbrson. 

lb  jfesBrs.  OKirrmn  A  Co. 


APPUO  ATIOK  TOR  SUBSOBIFTIOK  TO  A  CHABITT. 

flis  torMABiAa>s-*&tak6lbe  Nbeftyof  incicsing  o  prospectus  of  an 

insututioii  which  Is  likely  to  ha^  a  most  bcneBclBl  *IIect  upon  the 

pMT  in  our  tlifthtoJifcusti.    [/itn^ttate^sriicndaf^]    gwmyouf  well* 

I  lihcrallty,  1  trust  yoo  will  escuse  this  appeal  from  a  stranger  lo 

»  of  an  act  of  hoMnrolsBee,  and  remain. 

Sir  [or  Madami, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

fuuA  [or  lour]  SMmt, 

BBOLININO. 

so  Wbst  synt  9r.,  Nbw  YoBK,  I 
agth  OctOtr^  i88«.     f 

pir.  Thomas  Jones  regrets  eiceedlngly  that  the  numerous  appUcatkxis 
for  kindred  purposes  near  home  render  it  impossible  for  him  10  cqbpk 

ply  with  the  request  roniaiiMfd  In  Mr.  [or  MrsJ ^  latter  of  the 

Ah  October. 

A  wsnam  n.  tbb  ooimrnx  Ataaxa  a  ozxt 

VBZBin>  ABOTTT  BOABD. 

Dmas  WnuAii^ln  a  few  days  I  win  hareoccaskxi  to  visit  New  York, 
and,  betaig  a  comparative  stranger,  t  wish  to  be  as  near  the  bustneas 
center  as  possible,  though  located  hi  aprtvate  boarding-house, as  1  have 
a  stroog  aversion  to  hotel  life.  My  dbject  hi  writhig  lato  ask  you  to 
recommend  me  to  some  private  hoanUng-house,  and  to  engage  rooms  In 
advance  of  my  Arrival,  so  that  I  may  proceed  thither  at  once  on  landing 
Irom  die  cars.  Leaving  the  selectkm  entirely  to  yourself,  and  hoping 
k>  bear  from  you  sooOf  I  remain 

Youn  fidthfully, 

Isaac  JBinaMs. 

ABPLSajLTXOXfVOn  A  XiOAK. 

Statb  St.,  Cricaoo,  y$ay  ay,  »8a. 
I>BAK8n»-»Iam  tempotarllrembarnnsed  through  the  failure  of  my 
Msw  York  correspondent  to  remit.  The  sum  of  la^ooo  would  relieve  my 
preseoft  neoeasitle^  but  I  dislike  borrowing  money  of  professional  lend- 
ers, aiuS  woukl  rather  solicit  the  aid  of  some  one  of  my  numerous 
Meodsc-  Mr  Ihst  thought  was  of  youittelf  ^  and,  therefore,  my  object 
hi  writing  la  to  aak  if  you  can  spare  me  the  required  sum  without  In  any 


way  interfering  with  your  business  arrangements?    Vou  may  rely  upon 
having  it  returned  10  you  on  the  tsth  pros.,  and  perhaps  before  that 
thne.    Pray  reply  at  your  earliest  convenience,  i^jpMge 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Gbobgb  Wurra. 
To  PHtLir  DtncB,  Baq. 

BBPXiT  XV  THB  AFSlBJCATHnL 

*  Grovb  St.,  CwciKNATt,  yufy  30,  8a. 

Dbar  Sin— Your  letter  of  yesterday  #as  duly  received,  and  it  gratl* 
flesmetobeabia  to  S8|r  that  yooxaAhairtt  tbfcban  asked  ft)s.  lo- 
olQsedyottwIB  UndAcheck  tor  the  amount,  whk:h  youwillfetnmat 
the  date  named  and  obUge, 

Toufs,  very  sincerely, 

P.  Duxx. 
ToGno.  Wnra,  Bsq. 

DUBOTJTfnro  TO  XiBBIB  JiO VB7. 

Boston,  A/rii  8tb,  t88a. 
My  DBAS  SiR^I  have  always  made  K  a  principle  te  Ufatiaver  40  bofw 
fow.orlsnd  mooeyi,  net  escn  when  tsembers  of  my  own  fiafflily  have 
been  concerned*.  As  Shakespeare  says  t 

**  Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  iepder  he. 
For  k>an  oft  loses  boib  itsejt  ivid  friend.** 

•  therefore  trust  you  wHI  eacose  oonduci  whkh  may  seem  harsh  and 
uacourteouB  en  my  part,  hut  which  I  have  ever  found  to  be  the  safest, 
and,  m  the  long  run,  the  kindest  course  for  aA  parues. 
I  lemam,  my  daaroir,  1      . 

Yours  very  CaJthfuay, 

JOSBPH  jOKNSOaC. 
To  HOWABO  WSLLS,  BfiQ. 

BOJAcscrtsa  bbhbwal  of  a  FBOMXSSORT  KOTB. 

,  .  .  Aaic  Srr,«  Mc^llB,  ifaj' y,  *8a. 
Gbmtlbmbn->You  have  in  your  possession  «y  note  for  $i/>oo,paya* 
ble  May  14,  which  I  am  sorry  to  sior  f  cannot  meet  at  maturity,  owing  to 
a  combtnaAton  «l  ctrcumsiances  adverse  10  my  interests,  and  not  antici- 
pated. II  yoo  wm  do  me  me  tavor  to  renew  it  for  ninety  days,  wtdi 
Interest  added,  I  dn  not  tflqplli  my  abHlirt^  fedesm.n  when  due.  A 
compilanoe  with  this  leqnest  will  coofer  an  obligation  upon,  and 
oblige. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Mouaai 
To  MasBsa.  SAOtna  4kCo., 
yn  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

TO  A  3PZB1C  WZXQ  ^JT  IOTTAT.T.TVrP!NT. 

Dbam  St.,  8an  PbanciscoyCal.,    1 
May  so,  sSSs.  f 
GmrrtBMBN— Inclosed  please  find  $500,  In  notes  of  San  Ftanclsoo 
banks,  which  I  will  4hank  you  to  place  to  my  credit,  as  the  first  uistalU 
ment  upon  my  bilf,  now  overdue  nearly  two  months.    The  balance  wfll 
be  remitted  during  the  second  week  in  June,  if  not  before  that  time.    I 
regret  the  Inconvenience  caused  you  by  my  delay,  which  Is  a  result  of 
our  system  of  long  cred  its,  a^d  entirety  beyond  my  power  to  cootroL 
I  remain^  gentleman. 

Your  obliged  and  faithful  «ei)uaat« 

William  DiMPSsr* 
Mbsgbs.  Hatch,  Wight  ft  Co^ 
333  Broadway,  New  Yerk. 

OFFEBINa  A   ZiOAK   OF  XONZT   VOU   BTJSnraEHEl 
PimFOSE& 

EuzABVTH,  N.  J.,  /Vr.  15,  '8a. 
Dbar  RoBHRV^-^Rnowing  that  you  are  desirous  of  starting  In  business 
forjrourself,  1  writetosay  thatitisin  my  power  to  ofler  you  a  loan  of 
two  thousand  doPaia  (|8.000)  without  toterfetlng  la  any  w^rwllhav 
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•wn  bualDCM  or  expeadltiirea.    I  trnH  that  yon  will  Itt  ne  bave  « 
tneod't  pnviicge,  and  aooq>c  the  mooey  eo  aoco  lenns  as  will  ten 
auitjroa. 
With  beat  wlihea  for  foar  iDooeH, 

IMD  JWffHSdf 

Advtdi  Kbbp* 
Eonar  Rows*  Baq. 

Letten  of  oondolenoe,  tlioagh  a  neoesshj  between  firiendt, 
•re  verf  difficult  to  compote,  smce  the  more  earnestly  and 
toachingly  they  are  written,  the  more  deeply  will  they  probe 
the  wounds  still  bleeding  nnder  the  stab  of  affliction.  The 
shorter  such  letters  are,  the  lietter.  Let  them  be  short  and  sin* 
cere,  and  always  wind  up  with  a  hope  that  Providenoe  wiH  as> 
mage  the  gnel  with  which  It  has  pleased  Uim  m  Hu  fari 
kkg  wisdom  to  afflict  your  Inend. 

OK  THBBXATft  OW  A  BUSBAKB. 

90SDHAM«  If.  y  n  ^«V*  •»»  ! 

Mt  vmjm  Mas.  lHUtamnt 
DIroiosiaiiiOGoovey  my  feeltogs  ol  aonow  oa  reeeipt  of  the  I 

geoce  tM  Ukc  deaib  oi  my  Okd  Moa  eMcemed  tncad.  four  mue  OusiMuid. 
My  owb  gnct  at  tbe  km*  ol  a  tme  Ineod  teacne*  me  ootv  crusbmR  muit 
be  tout  aflliciKMi.  May  tne  Atmigbiy  m  ais  good  nets  oooaote  you  m 
Ibis  oars  notoi  oi  youi  uibuiatioa 

fieucve  oie  always  your  wm  and  sanoere  tnend« 

>osarH  dUTUUL 

ON  THB  DEATH  09  A  WITS. 

iPfeoviDSNCB,  R.  L«  JV#MiKJtfr  8,  tSSiL 
$if  nsAt  GsoicB 

I  anow  bo«»  ruule  ft  Is  to  addrw  words,  alSe  words,  to  you  Id  this 
■lomeo.  ol  supreme  aoir>isb.  nnJk  wiucn  H  lia»  pieaaed  God  u»  ritii 
you  and  tbaJ.  iio«  tay  more  tliao  that  tne  lots  ol  yout  pure,  good,  and 
beauutui  wile  m  a  tourcc  ol  deep  kmtow  to  (be  oumeroua  Irieods  who 
bad  tbe  privilege  ol  anowiog  Der,  aod  u>  none  more  Uiao 

Youts,  in  deep  sympaitiy  and  ^flection, 

TaaasNCB  BASicsa. 

ON  THB  DBATK  OF  A  SON. 

NoRWAUC,  CoNM.,  fmm  ^  i88a. 

9tY  DSAtToUAt 

II  God  ba%  plucked  tbe  bright  blosBom  from  your  borne  it  is  for  a  pur* 
poie  oooe  ol  ut  dare  divioe.  He  alooe  can  pour  balm  upoo  your 
crustHM  bean.  Tbe  boly  K>y  Is  yours  of  knowing  tbai  angel  eyes  now 
watcb  lor  yout  coming,  and  that  your  beauuful  boy  will  receive  you 
when  **  ufe't  dark  day  is  done." 

11  tbe  lenderest  or  much-ioving  sympathy  could  soothe  you*  dear 
lutia,  leam  Uuti  you  bave  it  trom  your 

Fnendf 


OK  THB  DEATH  OF  A  KOTHSB. 

TswicasBUXY,  Mass.,  IUv.  8«  tSSa. 

Mtdbar  Charles: 

You  have  lost  your  mother.  There  is  a  very  wall  in  the  words.  She 
may  oevci  be  replaced.  The  dear  good  lady  has  passed  away  to  a  bet 
ler  Uind  cheered  by  the  knowledge  of  youx  k>ve  and  affectionate  tender- 
ness, consoled  by  tbe  thought  that  her  teaching,  when  you  were  a  little 
boy  at  her  knee,  has  not  been  in  vain,  and  thai  she  leaves  behind  her  for 
a  Httie  while  a  son  who  treads  the  path  of  rectitude  and  of  honor.  Dear 
Charles,  ever  remember  that  your  darting  mother  watches  you  from  oo 
high  and  as  she  was  devoted  lo  you  mble,  so  Is  she  devoted  to  yon  In 


ibeavyafflictloo. 
You 


REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

In  replying  to  advertisements  never  omit  to  mentioa  te 
name  of  the  paper  in  which  the  advertisement  appeared,  ate 
its  date,  and  a  brief  aUnsion  to  the  matter  in  the  advertisement 

Be  as  concise  as  possible,  covering  the  groond  in  a  few  wdl 
chosen  sentences. 


God 


JOHKTkAVB. 


t»  WAsmNGTtm  St.,  Bostoh,  MaaSi^l 
^H^^w  so,  iWa,    > 
To  Mnns.  WkMBOLB,  BixD  ft  Co.  I 

GDm.SMBi— Jo  reply  to  your  advertisemeat  In  this  dayli  TVwwer^ 
for  a  compeccm  booiuteeper«  I  respectfully  beg  to  oiler  myaeU  aa  caiiA> 
date  tor  duu  positioa.  1  nave  been  in  cbe  empioymem  o<  Mr.  Tbonas 
Lepy.  19  Tremooc  Street,  10  dusctty-  die  ^arge  dry-goods  stofe  in  tbe 
capacity  of  bookkeeper  for  tbe  iast  three  years,  and  am  about  to  leave 
eo  tbe  i8i/rvurff«w.  as  Mr.  Lepy  is  abJiu  to  retire  from  tMisiness. 

Mr.  ijepf  baa  autbonsed  me  co  refer  to  turn  in  reference  to  charsder 
and  abbity.    :  can  Mmo  refer  to  Menn.  Boae  it  Pickwick,  xy  Rcnscti 
Street,  wnn  wbom  i  cursed  lot  a  fear  aadaoaX 
bopiiic  so  be  soccuiiace  caougb  co  coat  voor  requtremeots, 
1  am,  geouemen. 

Respectfully, 

Josarif  SoTOiVK 

OXHERAX.  ZXPLO  YXENT. 


isi4  S^fi,.  U.    * 

lo  <ieply  to  Tour aovcrasemcnt l%tbe  ri  Y.aMMiof  loda^. 
I  am  oiooi  4c«kroua  of  oouuning  emp.oymcm.  and  woucd  an  «^~*ffHiff 
prcMiw  fHootumeoi  to  muca  aa  oo|eoi  as  «be  praspeaot  a  pemaaeit 
aoo  rrapenao^e  —tuauoa. 

I  am  a  young  m^o  ^age  ai),  and  single.  I  bavereoeiwdd  a  good  con 
merciai  educauoo.  and  am  verted  m  DooaacctMog  a*,  i  aooouata  gen 
era«iy  ko  maei  ircspecca*amwuimgu>rcDdei  myveU  gsoeraay  osetnl, 
and«  aubough  *  oave  okk  oicneno  fl««ed  a  aituaiioo,  t  doubc  ooi  but  dm 
m  a  sbon  ume  1  siuu«  be  ai>«e  to  tUiilu  any  duues  aasigoed  co  me. 

In  tne  evemoi  vour  ooing  me  tbe  oooor  to  aetect  me  lor  tbe  proflerai 
employment  I  couid  tumisb  you  with  sauatacuiry  testimoouus  aa  an 
characiet .  and  oou«d«  il  oecesaary,  provide  guarapiccs  lor  ndeaity. 
Trusting  cnat  A  may  bave  the  booor  01  neanng  irom  you  in  re^, 
t  remam,  sir, 

Vour  obedient  servaal, 

Josant  L'BsnuMH. 

W.  HsMinrCbtLncAn, 

fl7Wand9t,ll.T. 

VBOX  A  T0X7VO  2CA2V  TO  A  FRZEHD  BOTiitUTUWI 

A  sirnATioir. 

Mohawk,  Jf«9«l  at,  tfib. 

DKAaBoWAXDl 

When  you  left  Gahrestoo,  yoQ  were  Uod  enough  to  promae  that  1 
H  lie  m  your  power  to  forward  my  mteresi  m  any  manner  you 
feel  a  pleasure  m  ao  domg.  I  am  now  in  want  of  a  positioQ«my  forasf 
employer  having  sold  his  business,  and  bis  successor  having,  aa  be  la* 
forms  me,  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  for  all  the  work  be  is  Iflbefy  It 
have.  If,  tberefore,  you  should  bear  of  any  situation  or  employiBefll 
which  yon  coosKter  likely  to  suit  me,  either  in  my  own  biiiiiie»,tlusol 
a  clerlu  or  m  any  other  in  which  I  can  make  myself  useful,  your  reoo* 
mmrtaiinn  woukS  greatly  oblige,  and  be  of  material  service  10, 
DearBdward, 

Yours  veiy  truly, 

John  Iamb. 


AaszNO  vxBXjamaa  TO 


DaAaSnt 
AslhsTet 


TO  APXB80K 
Niw  Havkv,  OoacK.  I 
y^-ts.    f 


9^7. 


efbeinganown  to  yon  sort 
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««' 


iBif[  witldi  period  I  tniit  wc^  ooBdoct  bm  inipnned  you  fATonbqrt  I 
like  the  liberty  of  tolidtioffai  your  hand  the  following  favor: 

Memn,  Sebchorp,  ol  Beaver  SCfeet,  New  York,  are  in  want  of  a  cor* 
wynnrtfnt  at  LoodoB^and  ••  I  am  about  to  proceed  thefeonaome 
•ffain  of  my  o'vn,  and  ihaU  probably  take  up  my  residence  in  that  cap- 
ital for  ioaie  ycar^  I  am  anxkwa  to  tecnre  a  poet  which  appean  to  me 
Id  every  way  digible,  and  aooonls  with  my  views  exactly. 

Ala  matter  of  coone,  Messrs  Sebthorp  desire  testimooials  as  to  my 
capacity  and  integrity,  and  as  jrou  are  in  a  position  to  speak  positively 
on  these  points,  I  have  written  to  ask  you  whether  I  may  so  far  trespass 
on  your  kindnrss  aa  to  mention  your  name  by  way  of  reference. 

Sboohl  you  kindly  grant  this  request,  I  need  scarcely  assure  you  that 
mj  endeavor  will  be  to  prove  t>oth  to  Messrs.  Sebthorpand  yourself  that 
yoo  have  not  been  mistaken  in  your  opinion  of  me,  while  I  shaU  ever 
iedgnttcfal  for  this  farther  instance  of  the  interest  evinced  by  yon  In 
tte  welfare  cf 

Tour  truly  obliged, 

WaiabbICoit. 


ftfc8L»Clnrliwiati»^ 

CLBB3L 

apGnovB  9r^  Sr.  Loms,  Mow,  I 
Nvotmbtr  s6,  iSSs.     ' 

MhLlMAeWiimBi 

Sn— 1  see  xri  this  day*k  CUwwIrlr  that  you  are  fai  want  of  a  competent 
Oerk,  and  1  respectfully  Deg  to  apply  tor  the  positioa.  Owmg  to  the 
fT*««*^««  dUBculties  ol  my  late  employers,  Messrs.  Keodrick  A  Warts, 
with  whom  I  was  Clerk  for  eight  years,  I  am  out  of  emptoyment.  lean 
fcfer  to  eltber  of  these  gentlemen  lor  a  trsnmonial  as  to  my  industry, 
good  conduct  and  abiUiy.    I  may  add  that  i  am  a  leeiocaler. 

Bopuig  lo  receive  a  lavorat)^  rep4y, 

lam, 

KuDOLm  Mbvbb. 

OOOK. 

soo  Wbst  s8th  St.,  New  Tokk,  I 
March  xS,  s88s.     ' 

MHL  WhllAlf  HOWABDI 

Rbstbctbd  Maoam— HaviBir  aeea  yonr  advertisement  for  a  plain 
Cook  in  this  day's  Hermid^  1  respectfully  apply  for  the  place. 

Icancookpiam  joinuanddoall  mannerof  plain  cooking,  as  my  pres* 
CBt  employer,  Mrs.  Jaaies  Posnett,  is  willing  to  tesuf y.  As  Mrs  Foe- 
aect  la  going  to  Europe  on  the  <st  of  April,  1  will  be  out  of  place  on  that 
«By.    A  line  to  Mrs.  Poanett  will  aatltf  y  aU  inquiries  in  regard  to  my 

Jamb  Mattrbws. 

aovxBNxsa 

t9  BtBBCgBB  9r,»  BoeroM,  ( 
yiMCrsy^'Ss.    I 
MBSwB.F.9boemtt 

Mai>am«-Ib  reply  to  your  advertisement  In  to-day*i  CourUr  for  a 
Governess  to  teach  three  little  girls  French,  German  and  English,  I 
iHMen  to  Inform  jrou  that  I  am  graduate  of  Vassar  Class  *8o{  that  I  have 
fcrided  one  year  in  Paris  and  five  months  in  Vienna,  sojourning  in  both 
capitals  for  the  purpose  of  completing  my  knowledge  of  French  and 
German. 

I  have  been  Govemem  fai  the  family  of  Mr.  George  F.  Witmore,  but 
owing  to  the  death  of  my  dear  little  pupil,  their  only  daughter,  Ada,  I 
have  been  thrown  out  of  employment.  In  addition  to  my  College  and 
ilndemy  testimonials,  I  heg  to  refer  t»  Mrs.  Witmore,  Holly  Park, 
BrookUne,  and  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks,  St.  Matthew's  Church, 
r  to  ha  favoed  by  your  selection, 

lam,  madam. 

Yours  respectfully, 

MlBIAM  J.  PaCXABD. 


▲  new  XJNB8  AOOOXPAKYINa  A  OXVC         ^ 

A  WEDDING  GIFT, 

soo  FlPTH  AvBNUB,  Nbw  Tobk;  I 
xlthA^HL    I 
Nelly  Soter  sends  her  best  fcyve, and  beat  wishes, to  Susie  Lorimer.  and 
alitticbraceletasasouvenirofan  event  that  Nelly  trusts  will  < 
aa  happjTand  auspicious  aa  she  wishes  it  to  be. 

OHBISTENZNa  GIFT. 

HbatbI 

God-papa  sends  little  Mamie  acoral ;  to  enable  her  to  cot  bsread% 
but  not  the  argnaimanre  of  I 


x%  Madisom  Avxnub,  I 
19  Jufy,     > 


19  Jufy,     > 
Roses  beoooie  Miss  Irwin  so  much,  that  Mr.  Harnett  eamesuy  hopes 
>  see  the  accompanying  buncb  m  Biiss  Irwin's  corsage  thiscvenmgat 


to 
Wallack's. 


xusxa 


13  ChBSTNUT  St.,  PltlLADBLnilA^  \ 

^k  Ninnmber^  -gx     > 
Mr.  John  St.  Ruth  presents  his  compliments  to  Miss  Delamore  and 
begs  to  send  bei  a  tew  selecuons  from  the  operas,  her  singing  last 
night  at  Mr.  Uamiyn*s  having  reminded  lum  of  the  most  celebrated 


EUROPEAN     ETIQUETTE     IN 
DRESSING  LETTERS. 


AD- 


LBTTBBS  TO  THB  QtTBBN  %  TO  THB  PUMCB  AHD  fUNCBSS  OF  WALBS^  TS 
KBLATIVBS  Or  THB  QVBBN  |  TO  OUKBS,  DUCHBSSBS,  MAKQUISBS| 
BAXLS.  COUNTiaSBS,  BTC,  BTC.  t  TO  JOTHSBS  \  MBMBBItS  OP  THB  PBIVT 
COtmaL,  CLBRGYMBN,  BTC.  \ 

Letters  for  her  Majesty  the  Queen  are  sent  under 
cover,  either  to  the  Prime  Minister,  or  to  whcxnso- 
ever  has  charge  for  the  time  being  of  her  Majesty's 
private  correspondence.  The  inclosure  is  directed 
"Toher  Majesty  the  Queen.**  Official  communi- 
cations are  ordinarily  addressed,  "  To  the  Queen's 
most  excellent  Majesty.**  Letters  to  the  Queen 
should  be  commenced,  "  Madam,"  or  **  Most  gra- 
cious Sovereign,"  or  **  May  it  please  your  Majesty,'* 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  communication ;  and 
should  be  concluded,  "  1  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
with  the  prof oundest  respect,  madam,  your  Majesty's 
most  faithful  and  dutiful  subject." 

Letters  for  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
should  be  sent  under  cover  to  Lieut.-Col.  Knollys, 
and  the  inclosure  directed  to  "  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales,"  or,  "  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales." 

The  sons  and  daughters,  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
uncles  and  aunts  of  the  Queen,  are  all  addressed 
as  ''  Royal  Highness^"  but  her  Majesty's  nephew^ 
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and  cousins  are  addressed  simply  as  '^  Your  High- 
ness.** 

Letters  to  members  of  the  Royal  Family  should 
|)egin,  "  Sir/*  or  "  Madam,"  and  ^nd,  **  t  haye  tte 
honor  to  remain,  sir  (or  madam),  your  ^  Royal 
Highness's  most  dutiful  and  most  obedient  servant  ** 
I  A  letter  to  a  Duke  or  Duchess,  not  members  of  the 
Royal  Family,  should  be  addressed,  "To  His  Grace, 

tke  Duke  of ; "  "  To  Her  Grace,^  the,  Jbuchess 

of r    It  should  begin  with  "  My  Lord  Duke  ;" 

but  a  duchess^  in  common  with  all  other  ladies, 
from  the  Queen  downwards,  is  addressed  as 
"  Madam.'* 

In  writing  to  a  marquis,  address  the  letter,  **  l*o 
the  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of ;'*  and  to  a  mar- 
chioness, **  To  the  Most  Hon.  the  Marchioness  of 

J*    Begin,  "  My  Lord  Marquis.** 

In  writing  to  an  earl  or  countess,  address,  **  To 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  (or  Countess)  of  — ." 
Begin  letters  to  earls,  viscounts,  or  barons,  with 
"  My  Lord."  A  letter  to  a  viscount  or  viscountess 
should  be  addressed,  **To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count (or  Lady  Viscountess)  — .**  A  letter  to  a 
baron  should  be  addressed,  **  To  the  Right  Hon." 

The  younger  sons  of  earls,  and  all  the  sons  of  vis- 
counts and  barons,  are  addressed.  *  The  Hon*  ■  ■  , 
fesquire  n  **  and  the  daughters,  and  sons'  wives,  **  The 

Hon.   Mrs. ,  or  Miss ^.^    Letters  should 

ladam.'* 

nbassadors^  begin,  •*  My  Lord,** 
'  Your  Excellency  **  throughout, 
oun  **  you  **  would  ordinarily  be 
tie  is  used  in  addressing  the  Lord- 
ad,  and  the  Governor  of  Western 
oVemor-General  of  Canada  and 
Dover  Castle  are  addressed  as 

)net  IS  addressed  to  "  Sir  William 

to  a  knight,  "  Sir  William ." 

,^  aronets,  knights,  or  their  wives, 

I**  Sir,**  or  **  Madam,'*  except,  of  course,  in  cases 
where  acquaintanceship  exists,  when  formality  ceases, 

and  letters  are  begun,  "  Dear  Sir  William ;  ** 

"Dear  Lady r 

Though  the  word  **  Esquire"  means,  in  these  days, 
little  or  nothing,  yet  it  is  considered  more  polite, 
when  addressing  persons  of  position,  to  write  the 
vord  in  full.  In  addressing  a  French  gentleman, 
also,  it  is  impolite  to  use  the  initial  of  "  Monsieur  " 


only.     The  word  must  be  written  in  full,  and  It  in 
very  frequently  written  t^ce]^.^^us : 
"A  Monsieur^ 

"Monsfetit .** 

Judges  are  addressed  as  ff  Right  HonorabW  In 
addressing  a  consul,  write,  "T6  A.  B.i  Esq.,  Constil 
to  Her  Britannic.  Majesty,  flt  i — r::*"  ,. 

In  directing  a  letter  tp.  any  member  of  the  frivy 
Council,  prefix  **  Right  koDL**  to^  tke^  name,  and.  add 
after  it  the  title  of  the  office  held.  Observe  the 
same  rules  in  a4<}^^g  members  of  the  Royal 
Household  Letters  or  addresses  to  the  House  of 
Peers  as  a  body  are  addressed,  **  Tc^  t^e  ^ight  I^on. 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  Parliament 
assembled  ;**  and  to  the  House  of  Conmions,  **  To 
the  Honorable  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom 

of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.** 

' »  •.  « >•  

The  Speaker  of  the  House  is  addressed  iss  '*  The 
Right  Hon.  -; — -,  Esquire.  Speaker  of  the  Hpuse  of 
Commons.**  Individual  members,  wno  have  no  tule, 
are  addressed  by  their  Christian  and  surname^  fol- 
lowed by  ^£sq«^  iit.P.,**.^cept,  of  coursei  in  tliose 
cases  where  they  have  a  title.  • 

When  clerg3(paeh  have  titles,  these  should  be 
inserted  itfter  the  word  Rev.,  in  addressing  a  let- 
ter. Thefollowingarethe*  forms  for  addressing  our 
Church  dignitaries :  **  To  His  Grace  the  Archbishop 

of .**    "  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  aisbop  oL .** 

^  The  Rev.  John^mith,^  ^P\    ^  '^^  YfTy  Rev.  the 

Dean  of /*  "*  Tlie  Very  Rev,  )oiu^  Smitk  b.D., 

Dean  of ^.**    "The  Ven.  Archdeacon  .'• 

^lectors  iuui  cunMiies  are  a4(ires$ed  lis.  /^.The  Rev. 
John  Smith  ;  ** "  The  Rev.  William  Jones.** 

folders  of  the  nigher  appointments  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  are  addressed  as  .follows :  **  To  Lieut- 
General  the  Duke  of ,  K.C.B.,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  Her  Majesty's  Forces,**  etc  **  To  Field- 
Marshal  the  Viscount  ^— ,  K.G.,  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance,**  etc    **To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 

>  Commander  tOt  Her  Majesty's.  Forojj^**  etc 

•*To  Colonel  the  Hon.  A. w**    ''To  Sir  — 

— — ,  K.C.B.,  Admiral  and   Conmiander  of   the 

Channel  Fleet,**  etc    **  To  Sir ,  Captam 

of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Sl(ick  Princer  Jx^,  address- 
ing  majors,  captains,  f)r  lieutenants,  add  the  names 
of  the  regiments  to  which  they  belong.  In  the  Navy, 
address,  "Lieutenant  Brown,  RN.,  on  board 
H.M.S.  Resistance*^  "Mr.  Smith,  Midshipman  ol 
H.M.S.  Devastation.*' 
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SPEECHES. 


SPEECH  should  be  short  and  to  the 
point.  Remember  that  brevity  is  the  soul 
of — a  speech.  A  long  speech,  unless  the 
speaker  be  exceptionally  eloquent,  or  the 
occasion  exceptionally  mandatory,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  of^  possible  inflictions.  Some 
men  love  to  hear  themselves  talk,  and,  quite 
oblivious  of  the  feeling^  of  their  listeners,  continue 
to  drone  out  labored  sentences  and  weary  platitudes 
until  poll tejy  coughed  or  buzzed  down.  These  men 
ought  to  be  indicted  as  nuisances. 

The  specimen  speeches  which  we  present  in  this 
Cyclopaedia,  are  merely  meant  to  act  as  guides.  They 
show  the  form  of  speech  most  popular,  and  give  the 
length  that  is  likely  to  ||e' received  with  approval. 
Of  course  there  are  occasions  when  a  long  speech 
is  absolutely  necessary.  'The  toasts  and  sentiments 
embrace  all  subjects,  and  are  suited  to  occasions 
of  a  festive  character. 

A  PUBLIO  OF7ICEB,  ON  KBTIBINQ,  IS  PBESENTED 
WITH  ▲'SOTTVSfMTB.' 

Sis— Your  friends— and  Uieir  name  is  legion— cannot  permit  yon  to 
retire  Into  private  life  without  a  direct  expression  of  their  esteem  and 
fetfafd.    I  am  desired  on  their  part  to  present  yoo  with  the  accompany- 

''  ^     as  a  very  slight  token  Indeed  of  tbelf  apprteiatjon  of  so 

^dkiirtS^  «a  officer,  so  good  a  dtlsen,  and  so  perfect  a  gentleman. 

I  BBPLT. 

!liii— fo  have  won  your  approval,  and  that  of  the  friends  you  so 
§|Htv  represent,  is  indeed  sweetdr  to  me  than  anything  else  tli^  life, 
'^r  an  Its  prixes,  could  offer.  1  am  bold  enout^h  to  say  that  I  hati^e  en- 
i^-'ored  to  win  the  good-win  of  toy  fellbw-citizeni  of  all  gradetf  and 
^^Kves,  but  I  am  modest  enough  td  assure  you  thb  gracious,  supertt,  and 
fpiJif>v  onejcpected  offering  so  completely  affecu  me^as  to  leave  m6  poor 
'^  <needi.  but  nch  in  thankfulnets  and  gratitude.  My  children  and 
ilit4««o*s  children  shall  treasui^  tfiis  souvenir,  as  the  prize  won  ifl  the 
tin  4gfat  by  at  feast  the  honest  efforts  of  their  sire. 

i  

TSB  X«A3)1B0. 

'■"'—'*-  ♦*»-  man  who,  upon  one  occasion  or  another,  has 
la&tb  t«tpond  to  the  toast  of  "The  Ladies?** 


The  following  will  enable  the  bashful  youth  to  train  his  Ideas 
in  regard  to  the  subject,  and  to  prepare  him  with  a  reply  when 
the  mine  shall  have  been  sprung  upon  him.  A  ready  responae 
to  this  most  popular  of  all  toasts  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  grace- 
tul  and  manly ;  so  let  there  be  no  hemming  or  hawing,  no  hes- 
itations, stutterings  or  stammering^  but  start  to  your  feet  at 
6nce  and  dash  Into  the  subject  as  though  you  were  enchanted 
at  the  privilege. 

Mr.  Prxsidbnt  and  Gkntlbmxm  t 

The  lugh.  the  glorious  privilege  has  been  accorded  me  of  replying  to 
the  toast  of  ^  The  Ladies.**  You  could  not  have  selected  a  better  maik 
Impossible  i  This  you  will  say  is  nuher  cheeky  of  me  ;  but  when  I  tel. 
yoo  thar  there  bfCkthes  !)di  a  man  who  r«veres,  loves,  and  adores  tte 
sex  so  much  as  1  do«  I  ask  you  tn  aD  honesty  could  the  chadce  of  ftply^ 
ing  to  the  toast  have  fallen  upon  more  deserving  shoulders  ^  The  ladles, 
God  bless  them !  what  wouk)  we  do  without  them— that  nearer,  clearer, 
dearer  heaven  of  stars  f  In  their  smiles  Ue  our  sunshine,  in  their  tears 
our  anguish,  in  their  beauty  our  heartaches.  To  the  ladies  we  owe  all 
the  refining  influences  of  our  Uvea.  Tbey  are  the  bright  flowers  by  the 
waysid6«  the  quite  too  too  tenderly  utter  beings,  who  make,  mar,  and 
marry  Os. 

Then  here,  gentlemen,  la  my  response  to  the  loast  of  Tbe  Ladles. 
May  they  ever  shine  like  stars  In  our  firmament,  Sever  oeaae  to  capti- 
vate us.  and,  when  ws  deserve  it,  of  rewarding  as.  The  ladles,  God 
bless  tbemf 

AHOTHSB  BHPLT. 

The  toast  to  which  T  have  the  honor  of  responding  bone  that  awakes 
hi  the  flianly  heart  the  latent  ebivahry  of  manhood.  The  toast  of  The 
Ladies  embraces  womanhood,  the  mother,  the  wife,  the  daughter,  iIk 
sister,  atid  if  you  will,  gentlemen,  the  cousins  and  the  aunts.  Sir  Wal»> 
ter  Soott  has  beautifully  written  t 

**0  woman!  In  our  hours  of  ease. 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  bard  tt>  ptoase. 

And  variabfe  as  fbe  shade 

By  the  tight  quivering  aspen  made ; 

When  pain  and  anguish  rack  the  brow, 

A  ministering  angel  thou  !** 

What  an  admirable  delineation  of  woman's  diaracterl  laoarhoaisoC 
ease,  on  the  stoop,  or  by  the  stove,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,  gentlemea 
that  she  U  uncertain,  extremely  coy,  and  Infernally  bard  to  pkssr  I 
mean  at  times— while  as  for  her  variability,  she  la  as  wfairly-glggy  aa 
a  weatlter-cock  on  a  windy  Mardi  momhig.  But  beie  is  the  other  side 
of  the  shield,  the  silver  one.  Have  any  of  you  ever  been  10?  Base 
any  of  you  ever  been  smitten  to  the  earth  by  grief  or  mlafortunsf  I 
hope  not ;  but  if  such  has  been  your  bitter  experience,  turn  back  ooyosr 
memories  for  the  tender  sympathy,  the  unfailing  devotion,  tbe  oeam- 
leas  graciousness  of  woman.  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  theme  apoB  whidv 
Uu  ms taflook,  I oould '•fun en  for  sfsr I'^ysc.drtighlfttl  iiS  l^ttil 
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flea,  and  perhaps  the  Umethatlamapendioglnrqdytotbetoaatof  The 
Ladies,  could  be  far  better  spent  in  their  company.  Gentlemen,  T  return 
foa  my  most  heartfelt  thanks  for  being  called  ttpod  by  ftn  to  feply  tt> 
andian  hnportant  and  yuctettw  toasL  •'■'■■ 

PBB8BHTATIOH  OF  A  FIEOS  OF  PLATB  TO  A  PUB- 
•XiXO-OFFKHAX..      —       > 
Sa—H  affoids  me  InKioi^  pleJmire  t6  Represent  a  committee,  who  In 

to  present  yon  wMi  tida ..«..  .4  «raT^tfl^lolMioflheffut»0i«dlU 
tloa  of  the  admirable  and  praiseworthy  ottMMf  In  ivMch  yob  bavbdtoii 
chargM  the  ottieraai  and  i«8p<inslbto  dotlBS  appsnttiinf  ^ 
tion.  Tocur faiitb  chaiteter,  hilegzltjr, i^  seal hatisnot ohiy  i»t>d  Om 
esteem  and  *6oiifidence  of  your  frfend^i'  iftk)  of  fhOMi  brought  UiYd 
imnwHateewitedfcwMt  y^,  bot  hAve  fridlatrtTftf  and  lildfe,  so  tlrtt  yod 
ha^e  reached  the  poaltioo-Kme  that  is  not  only  acfodW to  yttiirselfbUI  to 

the  country  at  large.  

That  yon  may  Ibog  eoothrae  hi  the  senrke  tvhldi  you  so  adndrabty 
adorn  is  the  wish  of  the  many  to  whom  yoor  Tirtues  are  as  housdiold 
wofds.  With  this  sonrenir  let  me,  on  the  part  of  those  #1lbditr^>r^ 
aent,  wish  yoo  health,  happiness^  and  prasperifyw 

BSFLT. 

Ms.  <— «»  AMD  GSMTUDIBf  t 

Ineed  hardly  say  with  what  gratitudel  aocnt  this  splendid  glftr-ft 
gift  whldi  b  dearer  to  me  than  lUt  the  ^  gold  ot  1^^  sihce'll  comes 
from  aset  of  friends  whose  endorsement  on  abajl  bill  no  smmint  of 
treasure  ooold'purchase!  '    * 

Gentlemen«'my  ahn  In  life  has  been  to  do  what  is  right*  to  labor  with 
eaxnestncas,  to  win  on  thie  merits.  Hy  e^orts'have  been  ch>wAed  with 
Biirrfss.  and  In  thk  sopdrb  soixvteir  I'recdgnize  my  droWn  of  vlct^. 

Gentlemen,  your  too  flattering  recognition  will  but  serve  to  agreater 
Im{ittU8  to  6Ker^ba\  and,  rest  assured  Uiat  no'  effort  on  my  t>art  tfiall 
be  widting  to  repay  in  the  fuUest  measure  6f  my  capacity  the  eompttl 
asent  It  haft  fde^UKd  yoo  thia  day  io  bestow  ttt>oh  tne. 

PBBSENT ATION  TO  A  TBAOHB&  BT  THB  TOUVO 
"      s     .    '  :    .     iiAST  F0VZL8. '  "  '  '   ^        •-' 

Pbak  Tbacbbi: 

It  devohrea  upon  me  to  offer  yoo.  In  the  name  of  the  young  ladies  of 
this  school,  *sttgllt«DkeiiofOafesletei  And  reyasd.-^omysdf  It  is  a 
■oorce  of  immense  plessare  to  be  soade  their  oKNitlipieos  oo  this  oooa* 
aioo,  aincc  anr  aincere  delight  may  make  some  amends  lor  my  anny 
aliartoominga.  I  am  not  now  addreaslng  you  as  our  leachar,  but  as 
oar  frknd,  our  dear,  v^uBted,  and  very^  mnch  tried  friend ;  lor  howoftea 
have  we  not  triad  your  temper  and  your  locbearanoe  I  Dear  Teacher, 
wewiScverkBsep  your  image  enshrined  In  our  hearts,  andshsll  Book 
back  to  the  school,  not  as  aa  abode  of  penance,  but  rather  of  pleaanrs, 
since  your  kindnrsa  and  your  amiability  have  so  rendered  l^-oar 
studies  having  been  illuminated  by  your  patient  gradousness.  The 
lUtic  gift  we  offer  you  la  of  no  hitrinaic  value,  but  it  Js  rich  in  love,  and 
gratitude,  and  respect.  Please  sccept  it,  and  with  It  our  united  hopes 
thai  your  Ills  wiiUvev  be  aa  happy  as  yoo  have  soade  ouiB. 

BSPLT. 
My  DaAS  Pupils  t 

I  find  thai  my  heart  isso  anzioos  tospeak  that  ithaa  ahnoat  parslysed 
my  Dpi.  Tea,  it  b  hideed  my  heart  that  retuma' thanks  to  yours,  for  t 
know  how  pure,  gentle,  generous,  strong,  and  true  your  hearts  are,  and 
my  heart  says  to  yours,  *"  Oh,  how  deeply  grateful  I  am  for  thb  tender 
mark  of  youraflectknl"  My  deer  pupOa,  If  you  have  been  a  little 
faadined  to-what  Shan  I  can  it  ?  not  kUeneaa-HU>,  no-^well,  a  woid  from 
me  ever  brought  you  book  from  the  phKUog  of  the  flowera  of  laacyi 
acid  arabnke  waa  but  areminder  that  you  ahoold  tread  die  path  6f  study 
for  yet  a  little  whSow  My  life  has  been  rendered  doubly  pkaaaatfai  the 
•oaahineofyDar  youth,  and  that  IshaO  bold  a  place  fa  yiiur  esteem 
and  affectlMibfaideed  a  delightful  reward.  Thatlfkankyooforyoor 
sift  it  b  oeedlaseto  s^.  Ah  I  would  thatoae  spMfc  ef  ekxiuenceof  some 
o€  Ok  auslen  over  whom  we  have  studied  together  wcfe  given  to  me 
flow,  tafat  you  know  what  t  feel  on  thte  ocoaaioni  wUdi  riudl  ever  be 
I  one  of  the  brighMst  wrti^^bree  la  mr  jouney 
iBIe. 


A  BAOHBXiOB. 

Ladib  AMD  GnrrLBMSN  i 

It  seems  rather  hard  that  I,  an  unfortunate  bachelor,  shooM  be  slOb 
gled  out  to  reply  to  this  toast.    Surely  the  etisfortuae  ef  befag  onsbls 
to  meet  a  fair  one  to  share  my  lot  < 
aod  eb  hive  left  me  unnoticed  sai 
term  the  **  pasting  tribute  of  a  sigh 

Ladies,  it  b  no  fault  of  mine  ti 
loatbd  bachelorbood— would  that  I 
tiOtt-Ahd  if  Fait  Kbmet,  Destiny 
sotne  eharmlnjf  blush  mg  m:uden, 
night,  ih  thy  path,  I  would  conside 
mortals.  What  mofe  contemptible 
lofteiy,'  who  so  uncared  for,  who 
ladles,  1  anude  to  those  cravena  w 
thdtswWstnaltwbrd-Yes/*  la 
afdice,  and,  Wiih  Sii'  Walter  Rale 
bhi  that  I  fear  to  fafl.**  Oh,  if  son 
heart  f  aO  thee  do  not  cUmb  at  an 

somed  Hope,  I  do  not  deny,  and  whatever  be  my  fate  now,  fa  the 
presence  of  such  charming  and  beautiful  witnesses,  | 
dochood  ^"^  despise  t^*^  bachelor. 

THB  HOST. 
GairrLBiaifi 

Pfli  ytiuriilasaes  tillthe  beaded  bubbles  at  the  brim  topple  over.  Thb 
b  attest  that  to  honbrb Ik sikiitd  duty.  I  giv«  you  the  health  of  tUf 
host-God  bless  hhn!  »< 

BBPLT. 
Gbntlbmsni 

I  thank  you  most  heartfly  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  drank 
the  toast  ot  my  heiUth.  I  assure  :^ou  firotn  my  heart  that  I  never  feel  s^ 
happy  as  when  I  see  my^If  sufrOuncJM  by  my  friends,  and  to  behoL 
ooe*s  friends  enjoyfag  theifisefves  tt  a  6ight  fit  for  the  ^s. ' 

In  the  battle  of  life,  which  ^  are  all  6oihpelled  t6 'fight,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  halt  Ooeasionafly,  atop  by  the  w^yside,  and  refresh.  Thb 
brief  snarrhing  of  pleasure  at  Its  best;irialhar  us' all  ttti  thai  there  b 
something  worth  Uviinr  for,  and  that  life  without  friends  would  indeed 
be  but  a  diso^al  blank,  t  again  thank  you  for  your  gracious  good  feUow* 
shlp4  and  proodse  you  that  no  effort  ahau  be  waatfag  oo  my  pelt  to 
ehable  y^oo  to  propose  the  same  toast,  unaef  the  same  ciitomisftiffcics, 
agafa,  agafaj  and  yet  sgsitt. 

A  X>X8TIKGhT7ISHBD  OTTBBT, 

OSMTLBMSin 

A  duty,  and  a  most  plessant  one,  devolvea  upon  me  of  proposfag  tht 
health  ci  a  very  distinguished  gentlesEian  who  haa  honored  oa  with  ttli 
presence  thb  evening.  Mr.-— ^  haa  done  ua  the  very  great  favor  of 
jofaingour  cirde,  and  we  feel  the  most  intense  pleasure  in  doing  honor 
toa  dtisen  who  has ao  justly  elevated  himself  in  the  opini>as  and  good 
wbbesof  hb  leUow-countrymen.  Were  Mr.  >  >  absent  I  ooold  tali 
about  him  for  **a  kmg  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock,'*  hot  aa  he  b  presesl 
IwH  endeavor  to  spare  bb  Mushes^  sad  cosk  at  once  to  the  drlnhhiV 
of  hb  health  fa  a  bumper.  Gentlemen,  king  lifeiproaperlty  and  hspfli 
ness toour  distinguished  guest,  Mr.  .   Three  times  tfaies  «od« 

tigert   Take  the  tfane  from  me  I  'Hip,  cte.  ( 

BHPXiT. 

Ma.  Chairman  and  Gbntlbmsn  : 

Our  worthy  host  fatimated  that  he  wiahedtospsre  my  bhishes.  fkm 
It  fa  so  long  since  I  blushed,  that  I  forget  the  sensation,  bat  1  deobss 
that  I  could  find  this  no  occasion  to  bhish,  save  for  vary  |jUssuis^ 
sfacetobethustatrodaced  and  thus  toasted  b  Indeed  an  oocaalDa  so 
pleasurable  to  me,  that  it  shan  ever  remafa  fanpressed  on  the  tablets  ol 
both  my  memory  and  my  heart. 

ft  b  fadeed  a  source  of  tetense  gratification  to  me  to  find  that  my 
little  efforts,  so  far  as  diey  have  gone,  are  appreeiated,  and  by  geatla* 
men  sndi  ss  I  see  around  this  board.    True  it  b  that  I  have  duMS  hi 
little  t  but,  gentlemen,  I  assure  you  my  object  bin  do  a  great  deal,  and  . 
falling  fa  that,  I  have  but  done  my  diare.    If,tewew,Iami»4osqr  t 
I  fa  thb  evenfag's  boot,  1  am  eitrsmely  gniafol  to  our  i 
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flhainnan  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  tpealdng  so  ^w  i^  in  the 
evening,  as  iater  on— well,  least  said  soonest  mended. 

WEDDINGK-DAT  ANNIVEBSAB7. 

f  This  is  indeed  an  occasion  where  a  speech  is  utterly  unnecessary,  for 
tfie  fact  of  our  being  here  speaks  so  eloquently,  that  the  wordi  even  of 
a  Demosthenes  or  a  Cicero  would  fall  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitaI>le. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  jtist  cast  a  glance  at  that  happy  m|Ln,out  host, 
and  that  beautiful  lady,  our  hostess.  See  the  ^  heavenly  assenting 
■mile  **  that  speaks  of  the  tenderest  devotion,  of  a  happmess  those  who 
wed  whom  tliey  love,  alone  can  know.  The  sunshine  of  unalloyed 
felicity  Is  a  nimbus  to  their  lives,  and  it  is  well  that,  as  the  clock  strikes 
another  year  upon  their  wedded  bliss,  we  should  be  here  to  coogratit* 
late  and  say  God  biess  them  both. 

Hiat  tbdr  journey  of  life  will  be  alwajrs  as  smooth  as  it  is  now.  and 
that  they  may  ever  be  protected  from  storm  and  strait,  is  the  senument  1 
would  couple  with  the  health  of  our  dear  friends,  Mr.  and  Birs*  , 

on  this  the  anniversary  of  their  wedding. 

BSPI.7. 

Mv  vsmr  dkajk  Frikndsi 

As  a  rule,  no  husband  Is  perfectly  isfe  In  replying  for  his  wife, 
■ince  that  much-to-be^espected  party  is  usually  so  capable  of  replymg 
for  herself,  and  as  on  too  frequent  occasions,  her  senumenu  differ^  a 
Bttle  from  his.  On  this  occasion,  however,  I  reply  for  my  dear  wife, 
knowing  that  every  word  I  say  will  be  endorsed  by  her,  and  that  every 
beat  of  her  heart  is  in  accord  with  mine. 

This  is  indeed  a  very  joyous  anniversary.  It  recalls  the  delicious 
lapture  of  the  moment  when  I  firet  could  call  my  cherished  partner  by 
that  sacred  and  endearing  term  of  wife.  It  recalls  the  moment  when 
she  placed  her  happiness  in  my  hands ;  and,  my  dear  friends,  I  ask  ot 
you  if  that  smile  which  puckers  round  her  mouth  now,  does  not  do  m# 
infinite  justice  ?  If  I  h^ve  not  t>een  disappointed  in  her,  I  trust  in  God 
the  has  not  been  disappointed  in  me.  and  as  years  pass  around,  and. 
Darby  and  Joan  like,  we  descend  the  hill,  may  this  anniversary  ever 
srove  a  resting-place  for  happy  retrospectioo. 

OBTSTAIi  WEBDINa. 

In  this  age  of  trsnsparency,  when  glass  has  arrived  at  such  perfectloo, 
it  behooves  us  upon  this,  the  anniversary  of  the  crystal  wedding  of  our 
dear  friends,  to  ^  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,"  and  let  them  view 
themselves  in  the  glass  we  now  place  before  them.  The  lady  smiles,  as 
well  she  may,  for  Time's  glass  has  not  shaken  out  a  single  sand,  and 
the  fifteen  years  that  have  passed  since  she  made  our  host  the  happiest 
of  men,  have  left  scarce  a  trace  upon  her  pellucid  brow. 

The  crystals  which  we  present  our  dear  friends  upon  this  auspidoas 
and  delightful  occasion  are  but  atype  of  the  transparency  and  bright- 
nessof  their  hves.  May  they  never  look  on  life** as  through  aglass, 
darUy."  May  the  goblets  which  stand  upon  the  festive  board  ever 
brim  with  the  nectar  distilled  from  love  and  harmony,  and  may  these 
glass  pitchers,  and  bowls,  and  decanters  serve  as  crucibles  through 
wfakfa  their  silver  and  goklen  annlversarlet  may  jet  be  passed,  and  In 
tililtioyoiia  and  sympathetic  company. 

i  BSPI.7. 

DBAaPknNDSt 

Trae  It  It  that  we  havebeen  married  fifteen  long  years,  yet  it  seems 
to  methat  is  just  as  3roung,  just  as  fresh,  just  as  lovely  as  when, 

on  this  day  llf teen  years  ago,  I  took  her  for  better  or  for  worse.  Yet, 
deal  friends.  I  like  this  celebration.  It  reminds  us  that  we  have  reached 
ooeof  tfaegreatrestlng-plaoeson  the  line,  and  that,  whilst  we  look  back 
with  Intenac  pkasnrs  upon  our  journey,  we  also  anticipate  a  great  deal 
more  farther  on  the  road.  It  Is  Indeed  a  source  of  intense  gratification 
to  OS  to  find  that«after  fifteen  years,  so  many  friends  come  to  visit  us  as 
we  rat  by  the  wayside,  bringing  gifts  and  bidding  us  to  be  of  good 
cheer.  These  anniversaries  are  a  sacred  institution,  and  as  you  were 
good  enough  to  express  a  hope  that  these  beautiful  goblets  might 
prov%  crucibles,  let  me  now  engage  each  and  every  one  of  you  not  only 
^toonr  silver  and  gold, but  to  our  diamond  weddings.  I  now  drink 
/yoor  tMaltlia,Ctiaiiklqf  yoa  for  my  fifteen-year  partner  from  the  bottom 


8ZLVEB  wj&uDISn>« 

Ladibs  and  GaMTLBimrt 

On  a  certain  day  just  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  certain  lady  and  gcnda* 
man  entered  lor  the  race  ol  Ufe,  and  they  have,  I  am  delighted  to  de- 
clare, won  the  plate.  Behokl  iti  [Points  to  gifts.]  They  have,  to 
continue  the  parlance  of  the  turf,  run  neck  and  neck,  and  come  in  to 
this  the  winning-poet  in  the  easiest  of  possible  canterk  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  let  us  drink  to  the  winners,  and  let  us  eamesuy  hope  that 
they  may  be  matched  for  the  gokl  plate,  and  that  we  may  be  preasofc 
when  the  **■  little  event  '*  comes  off. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  need  we  say  how  deeply  we  congratulate  our 
dear  Iriends?  Is  not  this  occasion  a  lesson  to  maids  and  bachelors > 
Never  were  there  words  more  applicable,  **Go  and  do  likewise.'*  I 
shall  conclude,  for  I  see  that  you  are  all  eager  to  do  honor  to  my  tnasC 
by  quoting  Sheridan  i 

**  Ah,  sure  a  pair  were  never  seen 
So  justly  formed  to  meet  by  natnie.* 

Thdr  healths— God  bless  them  I 

OOIiBBN  WEDDING*. 

This  Is  Indeed  a  grand  occasion,  and  one  which,  wlille  H  brfnga  foy 
and  thankfulness  to  our  bearta.  bears  with  It  one  of  the  most  beaatlfiil 
and  touching  lessons  In  the  book  of  Ufe. 

Our  respected  and  venerable  friends  have  Indeed  reached  the  golden 
age  of  maturity c  Hand  m  band  have  they  aacended  the  hUl,  hand  in 
hand  are  thev  descending  into  the  valley,  a  valley  lighted  with  the  un- 
d]ring  and  unshifting  lamp  of  faithfulness,  love,  and  devotion.  What 
a  privilege  for  us  to  be  here  to  witness  this  beautiful  sight,  to  see  die 
bride  and  bridegroom  of  to-day  In  soul.  In  heart,  the  bride  and  brida> 
groom  of  this  day  half  a  century  ago  I 

Time  has  sown  fresh  flowers  In  their  dear  old  hearts :  time  has  g«w 
landed  their  brows  with  choicest  flowers  { time  has  but  mellowed  thdr 
affections,  which,  like  good  wine,  has  but  improved  with  age. 

We  have  come  here  to  felicitate  them  upon  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
their  marriage,  to  wish  them  many  a  long  year  yet  before  they  snap  dit 
golden  link  that  bound  them  together ;  that  thdr  baik  may  sail  upon  a 
golden  sea,  and  that  their  sunset  may  be  golden.  Is  our  natted  aeatU 


OONaEATUULTINa  A  OAKDIDATB. 

Sia— It  Is  not  In  mortals  to  command  soooest,  but,  what  Is  better,  they 
should  endeavor  to  deserve  IL  You  have  been  successful  becanse  yon 
have  deserved  it,  and  we  come  to  rxcila«is^  congratulations,  since  whilst 
we  rejoice  for  you,  you  undoubtedly  rejoice  with  us.  We  liave  won  a 
proud  victory,  but  much  of  the  glory  is  due  to  our  standard-bearer. 
That  yon  will  conscientionsly  and  worthily  fin  die  oflSoewhich  has  been 
bestowed  upon  vou  is  beyond  the  region  of  doubt. 

We  have  done  honor  to  ourselves  by  proposing  so  dear-headed  and 
able  a  candidate,  and  you,  sir,  will  do  honor  to  us  by  pursuing  In  your 
new  posiuon  that  pure  and  unsullied  line  of  compact  which  lias  dds 
day  led  V*  to  nominate  you  for  dection. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  crow  over  the  defeated  candidate.  We  call 
afford  to  be  magnanimous,  and  since  we  are  now  so  worthily  repi^ 
aented,  we  fed  assured  that  the  enemy  will  regard  yon  as  the  czpooeot 
of  thdr  opinions  as  much  as  we  shall.  Sb,  we  cordially  oooKratiila*e 
you  on  a  wen  merited  success,  and  we  congratulate  yoo,  and  00Qgnto> 
late  the  good  cause. 

BSPL7. 

GcNTLBMSNt 

Deeds,  not  wofds,  Is  my  motto.  That  I  thank  yon*  ud  the  energetk 
workers  hi  the  good  cause  which  has  led  to  this  triumph,  a  triimph 
In  which  I  am  personally  hiterested,  need  scarcely  be  said.  I  am  as  yet 
an  untried  man,  but  it  is  my  purpose  to  prove  to  yoa  that  yoor  votes  of 
to-day  have  not  t>een  thrown  away,  and  that  you  have  honored  an  In- 
dlvidud  who  wfl]  at  least  endeavor  to  prove  his  gratitude  by  head,  heart, 
and  unflagging  work.  The  good  cause  has  Indeed  triumphed,  and  1 
pledge  myself  that  the  trust  yoa  have  dda  day  reposed  In  me  ahanicss 
nothhig  from  bdng  placed  in  my  hands.  I  shan  endeavor  to  tlie  best 
of  my  poor  ability  to  walk  In  the  straight  path,  and  to  diachafge  tlit 
duties  appertainfaig  to  my  oflke  whhout  fear  or  favor.  Onot  mors  1 
yoa  f or  the  high  hooor  whidi  yoa  hafa  deoa  ma. 
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▲KATOBT. 

MBRICAN  belles  aod  America  taMooe. 
Laughing  loven  to  merry  maids. 
Love  sod  opportunity. 
Love's  slavery. 
Love  witlXMit  Uoeotloosiiess,  sod  pleasure  wtdioal 


Love,  liberty,  and  length  of  bttasful  days. 
Love  wl khoot  fear,  and  life  without  care. 
Love  for  one. 

Life,  love,  liberty,  and  true  frieodahlpw 
Lofve  Id  every  breast,  liberty  In  every  heart,  and  learning 


Lov9  ai  liberty,  and  liberty  In  love. 

Love    may  M  ne^^er  malce  a  wise  man  play  the  fool. 

Arttet«  love,  and  disinterested  friendship. 

AD  that  love  can  givt,  and  sensibility  enjoy. 

Ji  speedy  union  to  every  lad  and  lass. 

Beauty's  best  oomponioo'  Modesty. 

Beauty,  innocence,  and  modest  merit. 

Beanty  without  aHectatloo,  and  virtue  without  deceit. 

Community  of  goods,  unity  of  hearts.  oobOuy  ol 

of  feeling  to  the  lovers  of  the  fair  sea. 
Qiarms  to  strike  die  sight,  sod  merit  to  wm  the  heart. 
Constancy  m  love,  and  sincerity  m  fneodthip. 
Bere^  a  health  to  the  maid  that  Is  constant  and  kind« 
Who  to  charms  bright  ss  Venus'  sdds  Diana's  mind. 
n  toast  America's  daughters— let  all  fill  theit 
Wbnse  beauty  and  virtue  the  whole  world**  sui 
May  blessings  attend  them,  go  where fei  they  will. 
And  font  fall  the  man  that  e'ei  offers  them  ill. 
Ixyve  without  deceit  and  matrimony  without  regreL 
Love's  garlands?  may  they  ever  entwme  the  bixmt  ot  every 

nearted  lover. 
Lovely  woman   msnii  best  aod  desrest  gilt  of  Ufe. 
Love  to  ooe,  friendship  to  a  few,  and  good-will  to  aB. 
Long  Hf e,  pore  love,  and  boundless  liberty. 
May  love  and  reason  be  friends,  and  beauty  and  prudence  marrr. 
May  the  kyven  of  the  fair  sex  never  want  the  meaas  to  defend 
Ma>  the  sparks  of  rove  brighten  into  a  flame. 
May  the  toys  of  the  fsJr  give  pleasure  to  Che  heart. 
May  we  be  loved  by  those  whom  we  love. 
May  we  Uas  whom  we  plesse.  and  please  whom  we  kian 
May  the  bud  of  aflectioo  be  ripened  by  the  sunshine  of  sincerity. 
May  a  virtuous  offspring  succeed  to  mutual  and  hooocahle  k)iv<a 
May  the  presence  of  the  fair  curb  the  licentious. 
May  the  confidence  of  k>ve  be  rewarded  with  coostaacy  to  Hi  object 
May  the  hooorahle  tover  attain  the  object  of  his  wishes. 
May  the  lovcfi  of  the  fair  be  modest,  flaithfu^and  kind. 
May  the  wmgs  of  love  never  tose  a  feather. 
May  the  bhish  oC  conrtous  innooenoe  ever  deck  Urn  faoet  oi  t 

Aflicncao  fair. 
May  the  onioo  of  oenoos  always  be  fooDded  oo  flui  of 
Mar  the  geoerotts  hear*  ever  meet  a  chaste  eiate. 
May  the  «snoer  o#  our  wnres  be  salted  to  choae  of  dbsir 
MflF  tf«e  passMs  Mfw  mast  wMi  a 


May  every  wooaa  have  a  protador*  bat  not  a  t 

Ths  GtxL  WB  LovB-Whaa  ihe  li  oar  toast,  WW  doo^  ' 


May  we  find  oar  wiv«  tMught  when  Oda  fdoad  hia-to  the  hold  ofi 

Nod. 
nAaMOMV  m  ALL  THBtTAns  OT  THS  woaLD-Bspodally  the  Mariiod 


Thb  GRAcasTHAT  Bvaav  Mam  Dssmas— The  good  graces  of  wooMS. 
Thb  sarr  Vmom  Bonos  oi  tub  MAaKsr— Marriage  oertiflcaisi. 


BAOCWANATJAN. 

Blay  we  act  with  reasno  when  the  bottle  drcuhoea. 

May  good  fortune  resemble  the  bottle  and  bowl. 

And  stand  bv  the  man  who  can't  etand  by  himself. 

May  we  never  warn  wine,  nor  •  Inend  to  partake  of  It. 

May  our  tove  of  the  glass  never  make  us  forget  deceocy. 

May  the  fuice  of  the  grspr  enliven  each  souU 

And  good«bumor  preside  st  the  head  td  each  bowL 

May  mirth  exalt  the  least 

May  we  aiways  get  mellow  with  good  wine. 

May  the  moments  of  mirth  be  regulated  by  Che  dial  of  reai 

Champagne  to  nor  «eaf  fnenda  snd  real  pain  looor  sham 

Come,  everv  man  oow  givv  his  toasi^ 

Fm  up  the  glass— ru  tell  you  eunet 
Whie  IS  the  mistress  I  love  most  > 

This  is  my  toast— oow  give  me  thine. 
Cheerfulness  to  oar  cups.  ooQCcot  in  our  nUads,  aad 


Cooae  fill  the  gisss  sad  drato  the  bowli 

May  Love  and  Racchoa  fldl!!  agree  t 
And  everv  American  warm  his  Kial 

With  Cupid,  Wtoe.  aod  Liberty. 
Good-bmoort  aod  may  It  ever  smUe  at  oar 
Pol*  bags,  a  fresh  bottle,  and  a  beanty. 
Good  wine  and  good  company  to  the  loveiB  ot 
A  friend  aod  a  bottle  fo  give  hfaa. 
Ahearty  supper  a  good  bottle,  aod  a  soft  bod  to  tfoiy  AMD 

the  battles  of  bis  ooootry. 
A  fun  pom.  a  freah  bottle,  aod  beantiftil  fMi. 
A  fun  bottle  aod  a  friend  to  partake  of  tt. 
A  drop  of  good  stuff  aod  a  saug  sodal  party. 
To  speod  a  dull  eveotog,  gay,  aodaltaad  heoilf; 
A  nUrth-iaspiring  bowL 
A  fofi  belly,  a  heavy  purse,  and  a  Bgfat  heoit. 
A  bottle  at  night  aod  bnsinfss  to  the 
Beanty.  wlu  aod  wtoe. 
Qean  gtasses  aod  old  coika. 
Wioe:  may  U  be  our  spar  as  we  ride  over  tilie  bad  roads  of 
While  we  eojoyoandves  over  the  botde,mitf  we 

oat  of  the  room. 
Wtoe— for  there's  ao  medJchie  like  It 
Wtoe   theparsatolirkindship.cumpnsirofititto, 
Ths  soother  ol  sorrow  the  blr siing  of  Hfs. 
Wtoe,  the  hood  that  eemeata  die  srarm  heart  to  a  Irlaad. 


Wa«,Wit,a«a1 
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TOASTS  AND  SENTIMENTS. 


to  g|Te«ett  towinei  wiidom enougb to  ^ahntdown**  atthe right 

momeot. 
Thk  Latch  Kby— May  h  never  open  the  door  to  reproach. 
May  we  never  loae  oar  taste  for  any  ol  the  tweets  of  lif e--eBpeciany 

laasea. 
,  Thm  nasT  duty  op  Bachbloks— To  ring  the  city  bellea. 
Sooceiv  to  aO  parties  that,  like  this  party,  are  founded  on  friendship, 

banflibay.  and  hospitality. 
%sm  BS9r  ow  ALL  ksvoLvsRS— The  bottle  as  It  goes  foaad. 

OOMIO. 

May  H^  |n-0tt|>6rer  be  forgiven  in  another  wort^. 

To  ttie  911^  pmS  that  catches  the  worm. 

To  dM  bt^  tti  the  band  that  Is  worth  two  In  the  bosh. 

The  la^  jf  K|ye  In  •  may  he  who  doe<;n*t  ike  11  ieave  IL 

The  thret  great  Generals  In  power—General  Peaoef  General  Pleoty, 
and  Genera.  Satiifictkn]. 

Mk?  ttar^MMmf  pea  oif^er  Inrnp  out  of  the  frying-pan  Into  tha  if<Sb 

TbeiSmaRIi'  Reading,  *Rlting,  and  'Rithmeuc, 

Wuk9  99v  eciuflu iifticatfcioS  never  corrupt  good  ttiafimcfi. 

9fKF  tte  onebrated  p4n  a  day,  of  which  we  have  beaid  ao  ninch«alwaiys 
I    '^lake the  groaia  year. 

'  llay  the  groat  a  year  never  be  miwliely  invettsd  In  a  Jomt-Stock 
Company. 

May  that  man  never  grow  fitt 

Who  carries  two  facea  under  one  bat. 

Here's  to  the  best  physiciana— Dr.  Diet,  Dr.  Qufet,and  Dr.  Merryman. 

Here's  to  the  feast  that  baa  plenty  of  meat  and  very  lltde  tabto-dotb. 

Here's  to  the  fu 

May  foolamaki 

Here's  to  the  m  •  own  ^hrost. 

Here's  to  the  mi  ad  and  butter. 

Here's  to  the  m  the  mouth. 

Here's  to  the  ol  chait. 

00N8XBYAT1 V  IB. 
Tbe  eqniUbrhim  ol  State,  may  It  alwap  ht  preserved* 
Judicious  refoTBis  and  reformers. 
The  unlven^  advancement  oi  t|ie  arts  snd  tci^^nc^i. 
May  the  dispensers  of  tustice  ever  be  AmpartiaL 
May  the  worth  of  the  nation  t>e  ever  inestimable. 
May  taxation  be  lessened  annually. 
May  the  sword  of  justice  be  swayed  b7  tfie  band  of  mercy. 
Biiqr  tbe  feeds  of  diasensioo  never  6nd  ^wi^  in  the  soil  of  Amerfca. 
Bfay  tiie  love  of  country  be  Imprinted  in  every  American's  breast 
Liberty,  not  license. 

Confusion  to  all  men  who  desert  their  Vl^tj. 
Psrty  ties  before  all  other  tlea. 
A  ksUng  cement  to  all  contending  powe^ 
Tbe  protectors  of  commerce  and  the  promotefi  ol^bafl^f. 
A  revision  of  the  code  of  criminal  la^fs* 

BNOLIBH. 

-  me,  and  beauty.     / 
1  oak  and  fantish  valor. 
England  teweri  tbe  land  wellyeln. 
RngUiKf^  ffw^'^****  and  Irkanc^    may  their  union  remam  nndiaturbe^ 

by  piots  or  traacbery  to  the  end  of  time. 
Bogland,  tfaa  queen  of  the  ls)es  and  the  queen  of  tbe  main. 
May  Old  BnflModli  sons,  the  Americans,  never  ^rget  their  mother. 

A  higb  A«/to  tbe  enemies  of  Ould  Ireland. 

Erin,  tbe  ^and  of  tbe  brave  and  the  bold. 

Ireland   «yfDi)athy  {or  her  wrongs,  and  a  determination  to  redress  them. 

The  country  that  gave  St.  Patrick  birth,  the  birthplace  of  wit,  and  hos- 

pita.*ty'i  bome— dear  buW  Ireland. 
Blay  Ireland  be  ever  equally  distinguished  by  her  love  of  liberty  and 

true  patriotism. 
May  Tbe  enemies  of  Ireland  never  meet  a  friend. 
Jostles  to  Ij'elMd. 
Of^^ao  aad  liM  Vo4i9tMf»  Of  tso 


80OT0H. 

A  health  to  the  friends  of  Caledonia. 

Caledonia,  the  nursery  of  learning  and  ^  Mr^bplaoe  ol 

Scotland,  and  the  productions  of  Its  ^U. 

Scottish  heroes,  and  may  their  fame  live  forever. 

Scotland,  the  birthplace  of  valor,  the  country  of  worth. 

The  Queen  and  the  ^cdttisb  Union. 

Tbe  nobles  of  Qaledonui  4nd  tbefr  WUe*- 

To  the  memory  of  Scottish  heroines. 

The  Rose,  Thistle,  and  Shamrock  t  may  they  fknir^  iT^be  00 

graft  oC  union. 
To  tbe  memory  of  ScotbuMfs  heroes. 
To  tbe  memory  of  those  who  have  gloriously  fallen  In  t|ie  noble 

flleloc  lodependenoe. 

UBSRAXto 

VJ'fn  TT!" 

A  nnlMlrtloo  to  tb^  ^rade  of  corruption. 

Addftioo  to  our  trade.  muitipUcatloo  to  our  mannfactuip,  1 

totasea.  and  reduction  io  places  and  penskms. 
AP  tbe  bonei^  reformers  of  our  country. 
America    may  the  land  of  our  nativity  ever  be  tbe  abode  ol  fi|«edam« 

and  the  birthplace  of  beroea. 
Amenca'a  anoa«s  >  ouiy  tbcy  never  tofler  a  moral  or  political  |>|a|. 
Confusion  to  those  who  barter  tbe  cause  ol  their  country  for  eoi0d 

gam. 
ConfuskMi  to  those  wfao,  wearing  the  mask  of  patriotism,  pull  It  oft  end 

desert  the  cause  ol  liberty  in  toe  hour  of  trlaL 
Confuaioo  to  those  despots  who  combine  against  the  Bbertleaof  meiw 


Disappointment  toafl  those  who  form  expectatlooaol  places  and  pen. 

skms  on  tbe  rum  of  their  country, 
fivetlssting  life  to  the  man  wtio  gave  tbe  death-blowto  Che  slave4snd^ 
Community,  unity,  navigation,  and  trade. 
PalCb  m  every  kind  of  commerce. 
Freedom  to  tbe  oppressed,  and  slavery  to  the  oppressors. 
Freedom  toaB  who  dfre  contend  for  k. 
Obtlyloo  to  all  party >«||^ 
llumanlty  to  all  created  beings,  ^^pecia^ly  tp  our  own  ipeciea,  ipbeflisf 

black  or  white. 
No  party  except  mankind. 

May  the  meaneat  American  scorn  the  highest  Slave. 
May  every  succeeding  century  maintain  the  principles  of  the  glortoos 

BLevohition,  en|oy  the  blessings  of  them,  axid  tnmsmlt  tiiem  to  fotnrs 

ages  unimpaired  and  improved. 
May  the  whole  universe  Se  incorporated  In  one  dty,  and  evcr^  Inbab^ 

tant  presented  with  tiie  freedom. 
May  freedom's  fire  take  pe^  *tlrth  at  the  grave  of  llbeitf. 
May  our  country  be.  as  It  has  erer  been,  a  secure  asyKup  to  the  tuifiot^ 

famate  and  oppressed. 
High  wagea,  and  sense  to  kefp  them. 
May  the  freedom  of  election  be  preserved,  the  trial  by  \otj  maint^|lned, 

and  the  liberty  of  the  press  secured  to  \hc  ^aiest  pdBterity. 
May  the  tree  of  liberty  flourish  round  the  globe,  tod  every  human  be> 

Ing  partake  of  the  fruits. 
May  truth  and  liberty  prevail  throughout  the  world. 
May  all  partial  and  impoiitic  taxes  be  aboflshed. 
May  the  sons  of  liberty  marry  the  daughters  of  vt^rt^ 
May  Americans  never  suffer  invasion,  nor  invade  the  rights  of  < 
May  the  miseries  of  war  be  banished  from  all  enlightened  natkioa. 
May  our  trade  and  manufactures  be  unrestrained  by  ^  fettece  af 

monopoly. 
May  the  whole  world  become  more  enlightened  anddvfllsed. 
May  revotuuofis  never  cease  while  tyranny  exists. 
Our  constitution  ss  settled  at  the  ftevotutidn. 
The  maiesty  of  the  people  of  America. 
The  memory  of  our  brave  ancestors  who  brought  about  the  f^ffCi|HI|pc^ 

and  may  a  similar  spirit  actuate  theh  descendants. 
The  sacred  decree  of  heaven— Let  all  mankind  be  free. 
The  people— the  only  source  0/  legitimate  power. 
Tbe  subject  of  liberty  and  the  liberty  of  the  sub^oi^. 
The  gf^Batflit  happincsi  of  tha  flNetcat  I 
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Wk^thtmlkMk^itX  plolfgalnilapoUiBt^Bbertyor 

i  to  Its  iMf  II  iMf  llpMib 


XJXBBAB7. 

ToientiQo  «a4  Ubeftj  of  tte  pccH. 

The  Fborth  BMate. 

Tbe  Vbertj  of  die  praM,  «a4  tDooeM  to  Its  tfefenden. 

Tbe  Fl«n  I  ttae  gi««  bohfuk  of  ov  ttifftks,  and  fba^ 


The  ^krtMM  Ittraturo  of  AflMfIca* 
The  gkiiiouo  Htenluiv  of  SooClMid* 
Thegkujouotawtuwof  Irrlind 
Tbt  glQcloai  Itamtonof  BoglMd. 


XiOTAXi. 


iltel 


ilylmkiift  and  lli  unpitMrcn* 

Ai  flocieclM  anodited  for  fiftxnotfmdhi 

tttaHonofthaUoiNd 
>  flMir  1 1  ahnifa  And  a  pfiqilifitpr.  IM 

Hoiy 

ttottetofwttooaof 

I  to  oar  afta»  and  iBfiQlinB  Ifl  oqr  ffHUli 
May  tte  awwd  of  Joalloa  bt  awadod  bjtilia  iKiid  41 
Itoy  tte  knf  of  cm  wMUrf  aiSwim  WWrfU 
May  oar  ma  bt  boocot  aod  fair«  and  onr  diMllllpa 
Ifiy  cwy  AflMflcan'a  band  btoTcrbooUlato  tyiawur* 
lfB7car«l|lim«firpqna«f«ac4tPt  «QflfMStf»q^^ 

Oarwivaa, 

May  the  ffiorj  of  Anoricanavcr  ocaaa  to 

Mb7  oar  baaftaovw  be  iMMMMdoM  the  ^M««^ 

May  1I9  tent  fpfvf  nMmotvtlsii* 

May  wofor  bnnaatly  apbold  our  rigblBi 

May  w  IWW  O0ai  Id  4Mn<K  wMI  of  ov  CflP^M^ 

May  the  Bbcrttoa  of  the  poopk  be  launortaL 

May  the  btow  ^  lilt  (flf^tP  4#)ffMA  IfBT  ttw  Imdof  InMf* 

May  v^  Qiifor  iod  dnviv  lofldnc  OP  tbi  bofdaiv  of  fipmfif; 

May  the  bnvHa  oc  America  never  be  blighted* 

May  a|  n^nlM  ii«l9  ffCi  «^  epjor  IN  ll(t|ai«n  of  llbatty«M 

take  the  Hbertf  to  aobrcft  the  prindplea  of  fTMdoqu 
May  4*BCriG^  H^ipfi  ml  ^^MVWl  faw^H^  lotefff  pwitfniftand 


MBytheloffai 


Mar  afecr  tOM  AflMrioan  be  BoaMand  otf  Daeoa.  BlntK«  and  oofliani. 

May  cfwy  dwKfkaw  aot  tbe  patdpt^  peit* 

May  victory  wfkk  ttie  eobe  of  glory  lor  ttie  be^vat  god  fuae  eoRdl  Ui 


rboidttwbafdtofoar 


Tlo  €he  nemory  of  WmMngton  and  aB  Ma  U 

May  tlie  enemy'a  flag  be  aonnoanttd  bt 

May  tlie  anna  bone  bf  a  aoldkr  never  be  oaed  to  a  bad  canae. 

May  Aflserican  aoldieri  Bgot  16  pratBOIt  auo  cooqiier  to  save* 

May  the  glfla  of  fortune  never  canae  oa  to  aiecr  out  of  <Mr  hithiale* 

Miy  the  ■w  of  the  tncve  never  want  e  wreefli  of  ■uu^toadoni  II* 

Maytiie  bnye  aotdier  who  never  tnrnedhlB  bnd|(to^  cnemr  never 

hanrn  n  ownd  torn  fda  nadc  to  lunL 
May  branae  and  medala  not  be  the  only  rawaid  of  tfM  bfave. 
Hay  the  laordi  of  Amcnca^never  be  ***ig"f*^ 
May  aB  weapooa  of  war  be  need  for  waittke  poipoae  only, 
■ever  laB  a  ■wrifloe  bat  to  glory, 
of  abfsvaaoMtan  whofdl  Indifpapof  |hairoon» 


VATAX.. 

]  Cay  oar  booidada  do  aa  mqdi  as  our  ^ave  9|d  oaka. 

]  Cay  rodden  govern  and  pbTpe  ob^. 

1  Cay  no  tnie  aoo  of  Kepbme  eyer  dioch  frooi  1^  gan« 

1  Cay  no  eon  of  the  ocean  ever  be  devoored  t^  bit  noCher. 

;  Cay  oor  navy  never  know  defeat  hat  bf  name* 

]  Cay  oar  offioen  and  tan  be  valiant  and  brave. 

ilocceaa  to  the  fair  for  manning  the  navy. 

Caygafcaof  lexjatietliywaftaato^iaoftofbaffpineti, 
:  Cay  tilie  pilot  of  reaaon  gokle  oa  to  tSbe  haibor  q(  leat. 

Cay  the  memofy  of  Uie  nobfe  Fanagat  b^plre  emy  wpiiip  tQ  ^bltj 

daty.  I 

|Caythetar  wholoeeaooeeyelndeffenaepf  biaooaq^yp^ay^^ 

treat  wi^i  the  other.  1 

Tbebeaitofasaflori  fluyltbeBhe|ieaitof  oak. 
fhoagh  oar  bold  tare  are  iannoA  aport,a>aytfMy  owar  b» 


ft 


flagofAmericat  may  It  ever  bravo  UiebaCtti  and  ;d^l 

aaa,  the  roagh  tea,  the  open  aeat  maf  aarttvaatemtfT^iilteti 

eea«  the  itoerdeaa  goatdttn  of  ihe  wotid. 


tbajrianaaof  ialg>ai,Mndy,ind  yAmmmmmfvmiei  \ 

The  boMot  raConncfB  of  OMT  laif«  «wl  vpUfiH^ 

The  fricBdi  of  reUglonatnlpfit|nniiT|wthartliiryaie  within  or  wtthont 


fCay«t«wh«Mft 


^fprqutaeliea,and  atrifle  toapafefor 


May  we  alwaye  ^ook  fqfPMil  tobflmKlfaMthntoeverbe  diarnnfmtcd 
iMthei 


May  the  odiMftef  of  mr  onarnoci  have  eiii^cnoe  Iq  the  wotld. 

May  the  wkw  of  frienddyp  never  moak  a  feather. 

Mayoor  artlMa  never  be  loaoad  into  letlioe  to  gain  apptonae  and  loib 


fflHal  piety  ever  t>e  the  leaolt  of  %  teHghw  educatloo* 
^leal  mefs  meet  lewara^  and  preteoalon  llapanishment. 
f  proaperily  never  make  u  arragaot,  nor  adveiaity  mean. 
^  wa  live  happy  and  die  to  peace  vritb  aB  manUfid. 

lae  and  nenacnee  be  ever  banirfifrt  from  aodal  company, 
^  the  fnte  of  oar  nelghbore  be  dim  and  thefa- viiiuca  gtoriq|; 
rhidiiaify  alwaya  be  ttw  tovorite  of  Fortune, 
r  the  rkh  be  cbaribibfe  and  the  poor  gratefOL 
Mayihaatlafoftaneaof  olherabe alwaja eaounlned at  thecfaactof  oitf 


Cwe  never  be  an  baae  aa  to  envy  the  happtneea  of  I 
we  Bve  to  leam«  and  kam  to  Bve  wel. 
ICaywa  be  mora  ready  to  cornet  oar  own  laallB  than  to  1 

InkB  of  others 
Maywa  never  hart  oar  nelgbbof^  peace  by  tta  tfertraof  appearfqf 


Modeatytooar  dkcmitf  a,  mndf  riUnn  to  oar 

'  envy  thoae  who  are  happy,  bat  atrfva  to 


tframpleaa 


ICay  oar  laiilia  be  written  on  the  aeaahore^  and  evcty  good  action  prova 

a  wave  to  waah  them  out. 
May  virtue  And  fortune  alwaya  an  attendant. 
May  we  never  fepine  at  oar  oondltioct  nor  be  depreaaed  by  pofiei^. 
May  reality  alrengthen  the  Joyaof  imagination. 
May  we  never  make  a  aword  of  our  tongue  to  wound  a  good  oDutfi's  repi 


c  be  merit 


Mar  on 
AtaiM 
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A  heart  to  gkm  *or  others'  good. 

A  heart  to  feel  and  a  heart  to  give. 

A  period  to  the  sorrows  of  an  ingenuous  mind. 

A  health  to  our  sweethearts,  our  friends,  and  our  wlYe& 

May  fortune  smile  on  them  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

May  genius  and  merit  never  want  a  friend. 

Adam's  ale  i  and  may  so  pure  an  element  always  be  athaod. 

All  that  gives  us  pleasure. 

All  our  wants  and  wishes. 

AT.  our  absent  friends  on  land  and  sett. 

An  honest  guide  and  a  good  pUot 

As  we  Mud  so  may  we  find. 

As  we  travel  through  life  may  we  live  well  on  the  toaJL 

May  truth  and  liberty  prevail  througlMut  the  world. 

May  we  never  engage  in  a  bad  cause,  and  never  fly  from  a  good  one. 

May  the  fruits  d  America's  soil  never  be  denied  to  her  children. 

SPOBTZNQ. 

May  the  lovers  of  the  chase  never  vrant  the  comforts  of  life. 

The  dear-sighted  sportsman  that  sees  his  game  with  one  eye. 

The  steady  sportsnun  chat  always  brings  down  his  game. 

The  beagle  that  runs  by  nose  and  not  by  sight. 

The  jolly  sportsman  that  never  beats  about  the  bush. 

The  joys  of  angling. 

May  the  pleasures  of  sportsmen  never  know  an  end. 

May  we  always  gain  fresh  vigor  from  the  Joys  of  the  chaw. 

Bfay  the  sportsman's  day  be  spent  in  pleasure. 

May  strength  the  sportsman's  nerves  in  vigor  bface. 

Bfay  cruelty  ne'er  stain  with  foul  disgrace. 

The  wetl-eamed  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
May  the  love  of  the  chase  never  interrupt  our  attentloiitD  the  welfare 

of  our  country. 
Blay  every  sport  prove  as  Innocent  as  that  of  the  field. 
Bfay  those  who  love  the  crack  of  the  whip  never  want  a  bruib  topursne. 
Blay  the  heart  of  a  sportsman  never  know  affliction  but  by  naoiA. 

3aSOSLZ«ANBOT7a 
The  three  A's  t 
Abundance,  abstinence,  and  SHnlhllatlnn. 
Abundance  to  the  poor. 
Abstinence  to  the  intemperate^ 
Annihilation  to  the  wlolwd. 
Thethree  B's : 
Bachelors,  banns,  and  buns. 
Bachelors  for  the  maidens. 
Banns  for  the  bachelors. 
Buns  after  the  consummation  of  the  baans 
The  three  Cs : 
Cheerfulness,  content,  and  competency. 
Cheerfulness  in  our  cup. 
Content  in  our  minds. 
Competency  in  our  pockets. 
The  three  Ts  i 
Firmness,  freedom,  and  f orCitDda. 
Firmness  In  the  senate. 
Freedom  on  the  and. 
Fonttude  on  the  wa;ves. 
The  three  F*s; 
IMeodshlp,  feelkig,  and  fidelity. 
Friendship  without  interest. 
Fceltnit  to  our  enemies. 
fidelity  to  our  friends. 
Ihe  t^uiee  Fs  t    Fair,  fat,  and  fortf 
"Ibe  ttiree  generals  In  peace. 
(SoacfUpeioe^ 


General  plenty. 
General  satisfaction. 
The  three  generals  in  powers 
General  employment. 
General  mdustry. 
General  comfort 
The  three  H's  i 
Health,  honor,  and  happiness 
Health  to  all  the  world. 
Honor  to  those  who  seek  for  B. 
Happiness  In  our  homes. 
The  threa  L's  t 
Love,  life,  and  liberty. 
Love  pure. 
Lifelong. 
Liberty  boundtei^ 
The  three  M's ; 
Biirth,  musk:  and  moderatioa 
Blirth  a:  every  board. 
Music  in  aU  instruments. 
Moderation  hi  our  deshvs. 
The  three  golden  balls  of  dvlllzatloo  t 

Industry,  commerce,  and  wealth. 
The  three  companions  of  beauty  t 
Modesty,  k>ve,  and  constancy. 
The  three  blessings  of  this  life. 

Health,  wealth,  and  a  good  consrience. 
The  four  comforts  of  this  life  t 
Love.  Uberty.  health,  and  a  contented  mind. 
The  three  splriu  that  have  no  soulss 

Brandy^  rum,  and  gin. 
When  we  go  up  the  hUl  of  prosperity  may  we  neveroMd 

The  three  M's  { 
Modesty,  moderation,  and  mutuality. 
Modesty  In  our  discourse. 
Moderatkm  in  our  wishes. 
Mutuality  hi  our  affeaion. 
Thb  Musician's  Toast— May  a  crotdiet  In  the  head  never  bar  the  a»> 

terance  of  good  notes. 
Blay  the  lovers  of  harmony  never  be  hi  want  ol  a  note,  and  Its  enemies 

die  m  a  common  chord. 
Thb  Surgbon's  Toast— The  man  that  bleeds  for  his  country. 
Thb  Waiter's  Toast— The  clever  waiter  who  puts  the  cork  to  fhM  and 

the  liquor  afterwards. 
Thb  Glazibr's  ToAsr-The  praiseworthy  glaaer  who  takes  /mct  to 

see  his  way  through  life. 
Tub  Paimtbr's  Toast— When  we  wock  In  the  wet  may  we  never  want 

for  dryers. 
Thb  Hattbr's  Toast— When  the  rogue  im/t  H,  may  Chefesson  be/ML 
Thb  Tailor's  Toast— Blay  we  always  tkter  out  of  a  law«tit,  and  by 

to  doings  cut  bad  company. 
Thb  Bakbr'sToast— Blay  we  never  be  done  so  modi  as  to  make  at 

crusty. 
Thb  Lawvbr*s  Toast— Bfay  the  depth  of  our  potattoos  never  csnnei 

to  let  Judgment  go  by  default. 

X«ATIN. 

AdJinemetioJldelU.    Be  fUthful  to  the  end. 

Amarpatria,    The  kyve  of  our  country. 

Diligt  amice*.    Ix>ve  your  friends. 

Dum  vixnmus  vivamu*.    Let  us  five  while  we  five. 

Esto  ptffgiua.    Be  thou  perpetuaL 

Palmam  qui  mtruii /troL    Let  hhn  who  has  won  bear  the  pafalL 

Prv  mt^  et /ccit.    For  our  altars  and  firesides. 

V^s^opuUvoxDH.   The  voice  of  the  people  la  the  wiioe  of  Gad. 
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B  are,  properly  speaking,  only  two 
lods  of  book-keepipg,  founded  on 
act  principles -— viz.,  sS^ie  and 
We  Entry.  Single  Entry  is  the  more 
le,  and  is  generally  adopted  by  shop- 
nd  others  who  deal  in  a  great  vari- 
:les,  where  the  sales  are  small  and  nu- 
merous ;  and  to  such  it  is  peculiarly  applicable, 
as  they  have  seldom  time  to  record  them  particularly. 
There  is  merely  required  a  memorial  of  occurrences, 
in  the  order  of  time,  with  a  Ledger,  in  which  the  names 
of  all  parties  between  whom  transactions  take  place  are 
entered ;  debtor  and  creditor  accounts  of  each  party 
being  arranged  on  the  two  opposite  pages  which  are 
presented  at  an  opening,  the  first  on  the  right  hand, 
and  the  second  on  the  left  By  this  method  the 
Ledger  is  defective,  since  it  contains  no  accounts  of 
cash,  bills,  or  goods ;  consequently  it  affords  to  the 
owner  no  knowledge  of  these  particulars,  but  only 
records  the  d^bts  due  to  and  by  hinu.with,  at  most, 
the  accounts  of  stock,  family  expenses,  and  shop  fur- 
niture. The  Italian  method  of  Double  Entry  differs 
from  Single  Entry  chiefly  in  making  cash,  stock, 
goods,  etc.,  parties  as  well  as  persons,  and  in  mak- 
ing a  debtor  and  creditor  account  in  every  transac- 
tion. Thus,  if  cloth  is  sold  to  A,  A  is  made  debtor 
to  cloth,  and  cloth  creditor  to  A  (  if  cash  is  received 
from  B,  cash  is  made  debtor  to  B,  and  B  creditor  to 
cash  ;  and  in  every  case  the  party,  whether  animate 
or  inanimate,  which  receives  is  debtor  to  that  which 
pays,  and  inversely.  A  double  entry  is  therefore 
requisite  in  every  transaction,  and  a  balance  may  at 
any  time  be  struck  between  things  as  well  as  persons ; 
and  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  would 
arise  in  a  direct  transfer  of  account  from  the  Waste- 
book  to  the  Ledger  before  the  proper  relation  of 
debtor  and  creditor  in  each  transaction  is  distinctly 


ascertained  and  recorded,  they  are  first  entered  in 
the  Journal  in  the  same  form  in  which  they  must  ap- 
pear in  the  Ledger.  But  in  order  to  form  a  proper 
criterion  of  the  existing  methods  of  book-keeping,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  compare  them,  as  we  will  now 
do,  before  proceeding  further. 

As  the  Ledger,  when  kept  by  Single  Entry,  con- 
tains no  accounts  of  cash,  bills,  and  goods,  it  con- 
sequently affords  to  the  owner  no  knowledge  of  these 
particulars :  but  these  must  be  collected  from  the 
subsidiary  books.  In  a  simple  trade,  such  as  the  set 
by  single  entry  which  follows  this,  the  information 
wanted  may  be  obtained  by  the  present  arrangement 
of  the  Day-book,  Cash-book,  and  Stock-book ;  but 
in  an  extensive  and  diversified  concern  this  arrange- 
ment would  by  no  means  be  advisable,  as  the  objects 
in  question  could  not  be  easily  and  concisely  ob- 
tained. Posting  from  a  number  of  books,  when  one 
only  is  necessary,  is  of  itself  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion, because  it  is  more  liable  to  errors  and  omissions ; 
and  from  the  unsightly  appearance  these  books  would 
exhibit  by  the  multiplicity  of  figures,  the  eye  would 
soon  become  fatigued  and  bewildered.  It  is  both  a 
slovenly  and  tedious  method  to  enter  each  sum 
singly  into  the  Ledger,  and  unnecessarily  swells  the 
accounts  with  lines,  as  by  the  Italian  method,  which 
increase  the  labor  and  difficulty  of  balancing. 
Besides,  previous  to  taking  a  general  balance,  the 
number  of  entries,  such  as  interest,  commission,  and 
postage,  arising  from  the  accounts  current,  must 
unavoidably  be  made  either  with  a  journal  entry,  or 
each  entered  singly  by  a  simple  transfer  from  one 
account  to  another,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  double  entry, 
and  would  be  both  awkward  and  improper.  The 
Cash-book  might  be  constructed  with  columns  to 
show  the  monthly  amounts  of  the  cash  received  and 
paid  on  accoimt  of  bills  receivable  and  biUs  payable^ 
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eta  :  yet  the  information  in  other  respects  would  not 
be  obtained,  for  the  amounts  of  the  sales,  of  con- 
signments and  shipments,  etc.,  monthly,  would  not 
be  shown  by  Single  entry. 

Although  the  Ledger,  by  the  Italian  method  of  book- 
keeping, contains  accounts  of  cash,  bills,  goods*  and 
other  property,  yet  the  arrangement  of  it  and  the  Jour- 
nal is  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  an 
extensive  and  complicated  concern.  By  making  all 
the  original  entries  in  one  book,  namely  the  Waste- 
book,  a  jumble  of  transactions  so  heterogeneous  is 
produced  as  cannot  fail  to  render  the  busmess  not 
only  more  complex  in  itseti,  and  consequently  more 
difficult,  than  if  a  separate  bock  were  kept  (or  each 
kind ;  but  when  dispatch  is  required,  as  in  selhng, 
shipping  goods,  etc^  the  greatest  inconvenience  is 
experienced  as  only  one  person  can  be  employed  at 
once  m  makm^t  the  entries.  But  the  pnncipal  de 
fects  lie  m  journalizing  daily,  in  posting  each  sum 
singly  into  the  Ledger,  and  opening  separate  ac- 
counts for  each  kmd  of  goods.  Hence  the  imprac- 
ticability of  following  this  method  without  the  books 
of  an  extensive  business  fallmg  behind,  the  patience 
of  the  book-keeper  exhausted,  or,  perhaps,  his  health 
destroyed  Besides  swelling  the  Journal  and  par- 
ticularizmg  the  Ledger  to  an  unwieldy  size,  it  ren- 
ders the  balancing  of  the  latter  a  laborious  and,  in 
most  cases,  a  difficult  task. 

By  the  practice  at  present  followed  in  the  count- 
ing-house, the  Waste- book  Us  not  recognized  by  that 
title.  It  is  represented,  however,  by  a  number  oi 
subsidiary  books,  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness carried  on,  each  containing  such  transactions  as 
exclusively  apply  to  its  title.  Thus,  a  Cash-book,  in 
which  IS  entered  the  money  received  and  paid  ;  a 
Bill -book,  in  which  are  recorded  the  bills  received 
and  accepted ;  a  Purchase- book,  or  Invoice- book 
Inward  in  which  are  entered  or  posted  invoices  of 
all  goods  purchased ;  a  book  of  shipments,  or 
Invoice- book  Outward  in  which  arc  entered  all 
goods  shipped  ;  an  Account  Sales-book,  in  which  are 
entered  the  particulars  of  such  goods  as  are  sold  on 
commission,  with  the  charges  attending  them ;  a 
Day-book,  in  which  are  entered  the  sales  of  goods 
on  the  merchant's  own  account,  with  such  other 
transactions  as  do  not  apply  to  any  of  the  above 
books  ;  an  Account  Current-book,  containing  dupli- 
cates of  the  accounts  as  they  stand  in  the  Ledger, 
irith  th^  particalan  oC  each  article  drawn  oat  in  a 


plain  circumstantial  manner,  being  exact  copies  of 
the  accounts  transmitted  or  delivered  to  the  persons 
whose  names  they  bear.  These  are  the  principal 
subsidiary  books  used  either  in  inland  or  foreign 
trade,  and  from  which  the  Journal  or  Ledger  are 
made.  The  division  of  the  Waste-book  into  a  num- 
ber of  books  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  business, 
is  a  valuable  modem  improvement,  both  for  sim- 
plicity and  dispatch.  By  bnnging  each  kind  of 
transactions  together,  and  dividing  the  labor  among 
a  number  o<  hands,  the  utmost  simplicity,  accuracy, 
and  dispatch  are  obtained- 

The  arrangement  of  the  Journal  by  combining 
together  each  class  of  accounts,  and  carrying  only 
the  amouf^ts  of  these  once  a  month  into  the  Ledger, 
not  only  simplifies  the  Journal  but  greatly  abridges 
the  former  o<  these  books,  because  no  more  than 
twelve  lines  yearly  will  be  required  m  general  at  the 
accounts,  though  transactions  be  ever  so  numerous. 

The  Ledger,  when  kept  by  this  method,  may  there- 
fore be  considered  a  general  index  to  the  Journal,  as 
that  book  is  to  the  subsidiary  books.  By  this  means 
the  case  of  each  account  is  brought  into  a  concise 
point  of  view,  and  is  easily  examined,  without 
fatiguing  the  eye  with  a  multiplicity  of  figures^ 
which  unavoidably  takes  place  when  each  sum  is 
posted  separately,  as  by  the  Italian  method  It 
must  also  be  observed  that  instead  of  opening  dis- 
tinct accounts  for  each  kind  of  goods,  as  by  the 
Italian  method  only  one  general  account  of  goods  is 
by  the  present  practice  opened  ;  for  when  the  articles 
are  numerous^  one  account  of  goods  ui  the  Ledger 
is  quite  sufficient,  and  will  be  found  to  answer  every 
useful  purpose.  In  an  extensive  business,  where 
separate  accounts  for  each  kind  of  goods  have  been 
attempted  it  was  found  difficult  to  keep  the  Journal 
and  Ledger  from  falling  behind.  The  Stock-bocA 
is  the  proper  place  for  every  particular  of  this  sort, 
which  may  be  kept  exclusively  by  one  of  the  junior 
clerks,  when  the  business  requires  it  The  result  of 
the  general  accoimt  in  the  Ledger  of  goods  will 
always  correspond  with  the  particular  profits  and 
losses  from  the  Stock-book. 

But  superior  as  the  present  practice  is  for  saving 
both  time  and  labor  in  posting,  it  will  be  found  still 
more  so  at  balancing  the  Ledger.  What  was 
formerly  a  laborious,  and,  in  some  cases,  next  to  an 
impracticable  task,  where  that  book  was  posted  daily, 
namely,  to  bring  the  stock  and  balance  accounts  to 
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agree  (chiefly  owing  to  the  numerous  entries  on  the 
property  and  nominal  accounts),  is  by  the  present 
method  completely  avoided*  and  that  which  was  be- 
fore the  labor  of  weeks,  can  now  be  accomplished  in 
as  many  hours  or  days. 

It  will  be  of  more  advantage  to  the  learner  to  pro- 
cure or  prepare  for  himself  several  sheets  of  ruled 
paper,  with  cash  columns,  and  enter  each  transaction 
in  the  order  of  time,  than  to  trace  the  entries  in  the 
Day-book  and  Cash-book  which  we  have  prepared. 
In  the  first  case  he  wiU  find  the  task,  as  he  proceeds, 
familiar  and  interesting,  while  his  knowledge  and . 
self-reliance  will  be  mcreasing ;  whereas,  in  the  other 
case,  he  win  acquire  so  superficial  an  acquaintance 
with  the  accounts  that  it  will  soon  vanish  from  his 
memory.  The  Day-book  b  arranged  so  as  to  admit 
of  entries  being  made  both  of  sales  and  purchases, 
the  former  on  the  right  side,  and  the  latter  on  the 
left  By  this  means  he  will  be  taught  what  debit 
and  credit  entries  are  before  he  b  called  upon  to  post 
the  Ledger,  and,  moreover,  avoid  the  risk  of  carry- 
ing error  and  confusion  forward  to  the  last  sta^e  of 
his  work.  It  has  been  observed  that  m  an  extensive 
business  it  is  preferable  to  enter  the  purchases  b  one 
book  and  the  sales  in  another ;  and  by  adding  these 
iq>  monthly  the  amounts  of  each  would  be  shown, 
which  would  enable  the  owner  to  extend  or  lessen 
die  purchases  as  circumstances  point  out  The  Day- 
book 9A  now  given  wiU  also  serve  this  purpose,  only 
diat  instead  of  having  separate  books  for  the  sales 
and  purchases,  they  are  here  arranged  m  one.  and 
dispcMsed,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  form  of  debtor  and 
creditor.  It  therefore  follows  that  if  we  add  at  any 
time  to  the  credit  side  the  v&lue  of  the  articles  re- 
maining on  hand,  the  difference  betwixt  the  sums 
total  on  the  two  sides  will  show  the  whole  gam  or 
loss  npon  the  goods,  and  by  entering  the  charges^ 
etc,  attendmg  the  busmess,  with  the  discount  both 
against  and  in  favor  of  it,  to  the  proper  sides,  this 
book  will  exhibit  the  result  of  the  whole. 

The  following  general  rule  is  sufficient  to  direct 
the  learner  respecting  debtor  and  creditor.  The 
person  from  whom  you  buy  goods  on  trust  or  re- 
ceive money,  is  Creditor;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the 
person  to  whom  you  sell  goods  on  credit,  or  pay 
moneyt  is  Debtor. 

For  instance,  if  you  buy  goods  on  credit  from 
John  Carter,  he,  being  the  deliverer,  is  creditor  for 
the  valuer  and  when  you  pay  him  for  them,  he,  being 


the  person  who  receives,  is  debtor.  On  the  same 
principle,  if  you  sell  goods  on  credit  to  Philip  Meek, 
he,  being  the  receiver,  is  debtor ;  and  when  he  pays 
you  for  them,  he,  being  the  deliverer,  is  creditor.  The 
same  rule  is  observed  when  you  contract  or  discharge 
a  debt  by  any  othr ;  transaction.  Thus  the  person 
who  becomes  indebted  to  you  is  debtor,  and  the 
person  to  whom  you  become  indebted  is  creditor. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  person  whose  debt  you  pay 
is  made  debtor,  and  he  who  pays  a  debt  to  you,  or 
for  you,  b  creditor. 

In  the  Day-book,  enter  on  the  debtor,  or  left-hand, 
page  aD  the  purchases,  with  the  discounts  allowed 
by  you,  as  these  occur  ;  also  all  the  petty  expenses, 
monthly.  Enter  on  the  creditor,  or  right-hand  page, 
aU  the  sales,  with  the  discount  or  interest  allowed  to 
you ;  also  the  value  of  goods  on  hand  at  balannng. 

The  Cash-book. — ^This  book  is  very  useful,  whether 
the  I«edger  be  kept  by  Single  or  Double  Entry,  in 
order  to  show  at  all  times  the  money  you  receive 
and  pay,  and  how  much  at  any  time  should  remain 
in  hand  On  the  debtor,  or  left-hand  page,  is  en- 
tered every  sum  you  receive ;  and  on  the  creditor,  or 
nght-haod  page,  every  sum  you  pay.  The  diHer* 
ence  between  the  two  sides  b  called  the  balance, 
which  shoukl  always  agree  with  the  money  re- 
maining in  hand  This  book  b  geoerally  sdded  np 
and  the  amounts  set  down,  at  the  end  of  each 
month ;  and  the  balance  b  enterH  on  the  credit 
side  to  make  the  two  sides  equal,  and  likewise  upon 
the  debtor  side  of  the  surreedinff  month 

The  BiD-book  b  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the 
first  are  entered  aD  biUs  which  you  receive,  and  are 
therefore  caDed  Bills  Recavabte.  It  b  ruled  with  a 
number  of  colunms  for  recordmg  the  several  clauses 
of  the  bilL  When  kept  correctly  the  blank  spaces 
io  the  last  cotumn  towards  the  rrght  hand  will  always 
show  the  bilb  which  remam  in  your  possessioa  As 
soon  as  a  bill  passes  out  of  your  hands,  by  being 
either  paid  discounted,  or  endorsed  to  another  per- 
son, it  must  be  marked  ofiT  in  the  above  column.  In 
the  second  part  are  entered  all  the  bills  which  you 
accept,  or  agree  to  pay,  and  are  therefore  called  Bills 
Payable.  As  soon  as  you  pay  a  bill,  it  should  also 
be  marked  off  in  the  column  towards  the  right  hand ; 
when,  of  course,  the  blank  spaces  will  just  present 
such  bills  of  yours  as  are  unpaid 

A  dealer  who  does  a  cash  business  only  requires 
but  a  single  book— the  Cash-book.    In  il  he  ent«f 
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on  its  appropriate  side  all  his  transactions :  on  the 
one  side  all  he  pays  out,  and  what  for,  on  the  other 
all  he  receives  and  its  vouchers.  The  |>alance  be- 
tween the  two  sides  will  at  any  time  show  the  state 
of  his  affairs.  Suppose,  for  instance,  his  fasl^-t^ook 
shows  on  the  debtor  side  a  to^l  t^^fsac^^  of  ^|,r 
450.73,  and  on  tl>e  credit  si4e  1659.32,  \V^  differ- 
ence, $791.41,  is  the  sum  which  he  ougb^  to  haye  on 
band.    These  will  appear  o)i  the  Ca^h-book,  thus : 

Dr. Cr. 


l,4So73 


yy  7^ 


65939 


aea 


lb  balance  brouglit  for- 


7914s 


The  transactions  of  which  \\ie  foregoing  forms  a 
total  may  be  like  ^e  fpUoiying ; 

_  CASH. 


Cr. 


.  I.  Capital s^ooooo 

a.  Saua 10x5 


3* 

t 

8. 

9. 
n. 
za. 
13- 

11 

17. 
»9. 

aow 

39. 

aj. 


894 

19  80 
1979 

ao  07 
10  Z5 

•4  44 
1J4J 
7  j6 

O  09 
18  99 

91  06 

a6  8i 
4X  94 

47  «$ 


♦»v4S0  73 


^an.  I. 


Pd.  Smith  4  Co. 
for  xd  DDia.  flour, 
^xpeoies 


I659  3a 


A  ^ingfe  opera^ioi^  will  enable  yo]i  to  a^ceffa^  a( 
any  time  the  state  of  your  affi^rs.    Thus : 


eof  caahooliaiid 791  4X 

Coat  of  goof^  in  8tQc||L aoo  00 

Jf  you  owe  anything  on  your  stock,  you  must  tfx^ 
rive  at  the  result  differei^tly.     Thu^ : 


Balance  of  ca*  00  taani . 
Cof^of  goodalnstoc^... 


79«4a 

49000 

«*«9«4f 

Deduct  amounts  due  to  yariouaperaooa  for  atodc..   90009 

Balance  as  before 99'  ^ 

So  if  you  give  no  credit,  but  sell  only  for  cash 
over  your  counter,  you  need  only  the  one  book,  the 
Cash-book,  which  will  at  any  time  you  wish,  if  cor- 
rectly kept,  show  the  actual  state  of  your  business. 

But  as  very  few  tradesmen  or  dealers  confine 
themselves  to  a  cash  business,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  have  other  books,  so  when  credit  is  given  a 
Ledger  is  demanded,  so  that  the  dealer  may  at  all 
times  know  not  only  what  cash  he  has  on  hand,  but 
what  money  is  owing  him. 

Suppose  you  are  a  bookseller, .and  your  customers 
keep  running  accounts,  you  will  find  it  necessary  to 
have  at  least  three  books,  a  Cash-book,  for  the  en- 
tries of  monejrs  received  and  paid  out ;  a  Blotter, 
as  it  is  usually  called,  for  recording  the  daily  trans- 
actions ;  and  a  Ledger,  for  posting  the  accounts. 

A  customer,  say  Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  comes  to 
you  and  asks  how  his  account  stands.  Looking  at 
the  index  in  the  front  of  your  ledger,  you  find  Mr. 
Walpole's  account  on  page  96.  Turning  to  this 
page,  you  discover  the  following  statement ; 


Dr. 


MR.  ROBERT  WALfOLE. 


.Cr. 


188a 
Jan. 


Tomdse 

My  acceptance  at  3  months,  dated 

April  10  .....* 

Cash  paid    your    order  in  lavor  of 

Brown  &  Co. 


66 

60 

18 


14452 


1880. 
Jan. 


ID 


By  cash 

Your  accq^tanoe  at  3  montfis,  ^ue 
April  13 .' 


80  00 


$000 


u^ 


00 


The  debtor  side,  or  what  he  owes  you,  is  $144,25. 
and  the  creditor  side,  or  what  you  owe  him,  is 
$130.00 ;  the  difference,  $14.53,  beinji  in  your  favor. 


is  therefore  his  debit  to  you.  If  he  pays  you,  enter 
it  on  the  cash-book  and  on  the  credit  side  of  t)ie  ac* 
count  in  the  ledger,  thus  making  it  balance. 
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NARRATIVE  OF  TRANSACTIONS. 
1878. 
Jan.    I.  Began  trade  with  $2yCxx>. 

*  Bought  goods  as  follows : 

Of  J.  W.  Bouton I150  20 

Of  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co 241  00 

Of  A-  S.  Barnes&Co Joo  00 

Of  D.  Appleton  &  Co X24  30 

■  Sold  24  Annuals  over  the  counter  for  ready 

money,  amounting  to •  ....     14  80 

Jan.    a.  Paid  J.  W.  Bouton,  Cash 8000 

Paid  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  ditto 120  00 

Paid  A,  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  ditto.  ..•..•' 150  00 

Paid  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  ditto. 6z  00 

Accepted  the  following  bills  drawn  on  me : 

J.  W.  Bouton,  at  2  months 40  00 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  at  2  months 90  00 

A  S.  Barnes  &  Co,  at  3  months. 60  00 

D.  Appleton  &  Co..  1  month    40  00 

Bought  of  A  D  F  Randolph,  goods,  value*  Z98  64 
Im.    ^  SoldTenter&Co..of  Philadelphia,  as  follows: 
120  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.'s  Hand 

Books,  at  20c. 24  00 

80  Novels 26  00 

40  Assorted  books 24  00 

74  00 

Terms,  half  Cash,  half  Bills  at  3  months. 
Received  from   Tenter  &  Co.'s  house    in 

town,  cash 36  20 

Idem,  bill  at  three  months..  • 36  20 

Sold  B.  Flock,  of  Pitteburgh,  42  assorted 

books. 50  80 

Received  from  Flock's  house  in  town,  cash.     20  00 

And  a  bill  at  3  months  date 30  90 

Jul    4*  Sold  Roberts  Bros.,  Boston,  36  Elements  of 

Commerce 74  32 

Received  from  Roberts  Bros.,  of  New  York, 
for  account  of  their  house  in  Boston,  their 

acceptance  at  two  months  for 74  33 

Paid  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  on  accoimt  of  what 
I  owe  him : 

Bin  paid  to  me  by  Flock 30  80 

Bill  paid  to  me  by  Roberts  Bros  74  3a 

•  t • X05  12 


HOW  THEY  ARE  TO   BE  ENTERED  IN  THE 
BOOKS. 

This  item  being  ( /txh  in  hand,  must  be  placed  on  the  debtot 
side  of  the  Cash  Book. 

To  be  entered  in  the  Day  Book  as  goods  bought  at  the  time 
of  receiving  the  invoices.  Each  name,  with  the  relative 
amount  of  invoice,  to  fona  a  separate  entry. 

To  the  Dr.  side  of  Cash  Book,  as  ready  money  received  for 
goods. 

To  be  entered  on  the  Cr.  side  of  Cash  Book,  each  name 
and  amount  forming  a  separate  line. 


To  be  entered  In  the  Bills  Payable  Book,  on  separate 
lines,  according  to  the  printed  form  sold  for  that  pnrpofiCt 


Bong^t  of  W.  H.  Vernon,  20  reams  of  paper.  170  00 

Sold  him  240  odd  volumes  all  at 82  30 

Sold  for  ready  money  over  the  counter,  6 
vols.  Hume  and  Smollett's  History  of  En- 

66» 


As  before. 


To  be  charged  in  the  Day  Book,  explaining  every  partica* 
lar  relating  to  the  conditions  of  sale,  and  how  forwarded. 


To  be  entered  In  Cash  Book  as  cash  received  for  account 
of  Tenter  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

To  be  entered  in  the  Bnxs  Recrivablb  to  the  account  of 
Tenter  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  according  to  the  printed  forms. 

As  before. 

As  before. 
As  before. 

As  before. 


As  before. 

This  is  m  very  pecnBar  entrr.  and  one  wliicb  penooi  igoonsA  o( 
took-keepins  will  find  comparatively  difficult  to  arrange.  As  it  is, 
however,  a  transactloo  which  ocean  oootinually,  due  attention  ought 
to  be  given  to  iL 

There  aie  two  ways  of  entering  it— one  by  the  Cash  Book,  the  other 
t>y  the  Dav  Book.  If  by  the/ormtr^  the  amouni  mutt  be  first  entered 
on  the  Vt  side  as  received  for  the  bills,  and  then  the  Cr.  side  as  paid 
to  the  parties.  This,  boweva  ta  a  mode  I  do  not  like,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  «iar  a  cash  transactloo  at  all .  and  BecocMSy.  t>ecau8e  an 
entry  on  the  Dr.  mde  of  the  Cash  Book  is  obliged  to  be  created  lo  order 
tt>  balance  the  othet  00  the  Cr  side  An  entry  by  the  Day  Book  is  far 
tile  best,  as  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  charge  the  person  to 
whom  the  bills  are  paid,  with  the  amount  of  them,  in  the  same  way  aa 
for  goods  sold.    The  latter  method  is  the  one  adopted  in  the  eaamplca 

Day  Book,  as  befors. 
As  before. 
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fan.    6.  Paid  trade  charges  and  wages  this  day 4  23 

Paid  expenses  to  this  day 6  60 

Feb.    5.  Paid  cash  for  my  acceptance  to  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co •••• 40  00 

liar.    5.  Idem  to  J.  W.  Bouton. 4000 

Idem  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 90  00 

Apr     5.  Idem  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co 6000 

6.  Received  the  amount  of  Tenter's  acceptance, 

paid  me  on  the  3d  Jan 36  20 

7.  Flock's  acceptance  returned  to  me  by  A  D.F. 

Randolph,  to  whom  I  had  paid  it.  it  not 
having  been  honored  by  the  acceptor 30  80 

8.  Paid  one  month's  Rent 8000 

Income  Tax 2024 

City  Taxes 1520 

Mov;    I.  Sold  the  following  goods : 

Ramsden  &  Co 20  00 

S.  Green • 18  24 

G.  Barrows 8000 

W.  Sinn 120  uo 

V  S.  Brown 74  20 

Dec    X.  Received  the  following  acceptances,  at  three 

months 

Ramsden  &  Co 2000 

S- Green    1824 

G    Barrows.. 80  00 

W    Smn 12000 

V  S   Brown     74  20 

Dec  2a  Bought  goods  as  follows : 

From  Leggat  Bros 52  20 

From  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co 200  00 

From  S   R   Wells iq2  40 

From  lames  R.  Osgood  u  Co 170  80 

Dec.  3a  Gave  my  acceptances  as  follows,  at  three 
months  -. 

Leggat  Bros 52  20 

7'o  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Ca 200  00 

loS  R   Wells    19240 

To  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co 170  80 

Having  entered  all  these  various  items  in  their 
proper  books,  as  explained,  we  proceed  to  transfer 
them  under  their  respective  heads  in  the  Ledger, 
which  is  technically  called  Posting.  First,  taking 
the  Day  Book,  v^cpos/  all  under  the  date  of  the  ist 
of  January  ;  then  follows  the  Cash  Book  in  the  same 
way,  and  finally  the  two  Bill  Books,  care  being  taken 
to  mark  the  proper  page  of  the  Ledger  in  the  col- 
umns left  for  that  purpose  in  the  other  books,  and 
vice  versa  to  note  in  the  Ledger,  in  like  manner,  the 
folio  of  the  book  from  which  the  entry  has  been  ex- 


To  be  entered  on  the  Cash  Book,  under  the  head  of  Tiada 
Expenses. 

Idem. 

To  be  entered  in  the  Cash  Book  to  the  charge  of  Billt  Pofm 
able^  specifjring  the  number  of  the  Bill,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
having  been  debited  with  the  amount  when  my  acceptance  was 
given. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

To  be  entered  in  the  Cash  Book  to  the  account  of  BtttsJU' 
ceivabU^  specifying  the  number,  Tenter  &  Co.  having  been 
credited  for  the  Bill  when  I  received  it  from  them. 

As  I  was  obliged  to  take  up  this  Bill,  in  other  words  to  pay 
it,  for  account  of  Flock  who  ought  to  have  paid  it»  I  charge 
Flock  in  the  Cash  Book  with  the  amount  I  pay  to  A.  D.  F. 
Randolph. 

In  the  Cash  Book,  in  the  same  way  I  entered  tnule  and 
other  expenses. 


To  be  entered  hi  the  Day  Book,  as  before^ 


To  be  entered  in  the  Bnxs  Recetvablb  Book,  at  bdcf^ 


To  be  entered  in  the  Day  Book,  as  betoi^ 


To  be  entered  m  the  Bills  Payabls  Book,  as  befonet 


tracted    Thus,  day  by  day,  all  the  entries  in  d^ 
Ledger  are  condensed  from  these  four  books. 

All  the  items  contained  in  the  Cash  Book,  Bills 
Receivable  and  Payable  Books,  and  Day  Book  hav- 
ing  been  properly  posted  in  the  Ledger,  the  next 
operation  will  be  to  Balance  1  This  is  generally 
done  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  at  which  time  the 
value  of  the  stock  on  hand  is  taken.  By  reference 
to  the  Ledger,  it  will  be  seen  how  those  accounts  are 
ruled  off  which  balance  of  themselves,  and  in  what 
way  the  balances  of  the  others  are  brought  dowiv 
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some  being  amounts  we  owe,  and  others  due  to  us. 
The  balances  due  us  stand  upon  the  Debtor  side 
of  each  account,  and  those  we  owe  on  the  Creditor 
side. 

Having  done  this,  we  next  proceed  to  draw  up  the 
Balance  Sheet,  by  which  we  shall  ascertain  the 
amount  of  profit  made  or  loss  incurred  upon  the 
year's  transactions,  after  having  paid  all  expenses 
and  trade  charges.  In  order  to  do  this  properly,  we 
must  collect  into  one  sum  all  wc  cwc^  and  into  an- 


AMOUNTS  DUB  TO  MB,  OR  ASSBTS. 


BALANCES. 


Polio  tn 
the  Ledger 

Aoooooti  estncted* 

Balances  as 
pei  Ledger. 

b.  Flock ,. 

M 

»o 

Aakoooi  ol  bou4  deCKAdue  10  am,.. 

lie 

|a,uvu 

Rn 

•  BiiiR  KeceivHDic  n  my  n*i,ab  tuM  rei  due 
bauiiict  >«l  CaN^  If.  hai.d                    .... 
Intimated  vtuut  ol  »uxk  10  tuiod 

Balance  10  mv  lavor 

- 
44 

Whicr.  &Duw%  tnai  Afle»  payinc  house  and 
trade  chArycr^    rei>i  ariO  tajieh   1  h«vc  ai«ide 
a  cttriu  ttci  |/fotii  ul  $</>.44  «>o  my  m^iiUu  \A 

•  lUtumeiMUreauJ.  ttctn. 

J>r. 

CASH 

cS8o. 
la&.  1.. 

4- 

* 
* 

6 

I 

To  CafMtal 
Cash  received  for  goods  (read^  Aooey) 
Tenter  A  Co.,  received  for  iiocuuni  of 

iheir  house  in  Baltimore       

B  Flock 

Cash  received  for  goods  cready  mooey^. 

$a.ooo 

3e 

so 
6 

80 

00 
20 
60 

l^cb   V.    . 

|i,6m 

^38 

40 

1? 

Marv^  * 

Tc  Balance ^ 

40 

40 

APH.J... 

40 

a4 

BiU    receivable.   No.  xox,  received    in 
cash,  this  dav.... .... ....  .....^....^ 

Kayx. 

To  Balance .. 

80 

Konu— Tbe  amounts  marted  In  tbe  foOo  margin  with  a  star,  are  not 
t/w  simjrU  entry,  posted  in  the  Ledger ;  tbe  Cash  Book  alone,  under  that 
MMiem.  bein^  quite  sufficient  for  thHr  registery.  Only  accounts  with 
igp'a^ms  are  kept :  not  with  things  as  in  lX>ubie  Rntry.  At  the  same 
Sne  tJac-v  xazj^  if  wished,  be  posted  under  tbetr  respective  heads  as 
of  reference,  but  care  must  be  talce&  not  10  ^'y^wlr  them  in  the 


BAft^k«icm»o<  fvtlcbtbqrfufmaopMt. 


otYitT  all  we  are  possessed  of  ^  zxiA  the  difieience  be- 
tween  the  two  will  be  the  amount  we  are  worth.  The 
amounts  we  owe  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ledgef  and 
the  Bills  Payable  Book.  The  amounts  due  to  m'm 
the  Ledger,  also,  and  the  Bills  Receivable  Book.  Be- 
sides these  we  must  reckon  as  assets,  Cash  in  hand, 
as  will  appear  by  balancing  Cash  Book,  and  stock  on 
handy  which  must  be  taken  at  a  proper  valuation. 

Below  will  be  found  a  General  Balance  Sn££T» 
drawn  up  according  to  these  instructions. 


3x«  December*  1880^ 


AMOUNTS  I  OWB«  OB  L!ABIl;i  I£& 


Pol  to  in 
tbe  Ledger, 


Aooounts  eatracied. 


I  W  BoutoQ 

Dodd^Mead  ACo 

A  S  Barnes  A  Co 

D  Appieiuo  A  Co 

A  D  F  lUndolph 

W   b  VertMiO     

Afljouni  of  Duo4  debts  due  §f  n«., 

biAik  Muurpied  Dy  me  not  ym  due  * 

balance  earned  down • , 


balances  at 
pei  Ledger. 


fl«»  to 
}•  00 
9c  ^00 
s»    60 


Ii4j 
^ 


I  Mil 


BOOK. 

C^. 

la£.  a. 

t 
« 
3 

J 

• 

a 
a 

a 
7 

a 

Itw  AffiwM mt  naid  1   W    BoQtfMI     .......... 

II 

00 

t. 

-I '- Dodd,  Mead  A  Co 

A  S  Barnes  A  Co 

by  Trade  Cbarges^Bxpenaes  And  Wages  to 
thi&  dav 

oe 
00 
00 
00 
so 

BaiaDoe  toiMtt  oontli.... 

14.3 

so 
40 

1,614 

J.  ^4 

60 

Feb.  5— 

By  Bill  Payable,  No.  104,  due  Uiliday.... 
Bi^ance 

00 
40 

40 

BCanhj. 

By  BiU  Payable,  Na  lot,  due  this  day  .. . 
00         do.             soa,       do 

BBlaooe ,..,,.,..r,t..T  ., 

00 

00 

♦.-K 

00 
40 

|.  6l4 

J2 

Aprfls... 
8. 

By  Bill  Payable.  No.  X03,  due  this  day.  . . 

A.  D.  F.  Randolph  for  Flock's  Accep. 

tance.  due  this  day  returned  an{>aid 

One  monui's  rent  due  this  day , . . , 

"IS 

t 

ac 
>5 

00 
80 

00 

"4 

Bala]ic«.,.....T.rrtr.tt..t.... 

$ao6 

£t 

$t*5» 

A 
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Folio  in 
Ledger. 

— ■ 

Boi«ht  of  J.  W.  Bouton 

Goods  as  per  invoice , 

fx5o 

90 

Boasrht  of  Dodd.  Mead  A  Co. 

Goods  as  per  mvoloe , 

$040 

Bought  of  A.  S.  Barnes 

&>ods  as  per  invoice , , ,, 

l30o 

Bought  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

(roods as  per  invoice ....•  *•••■...... 

tm 

60 

Bouarht  of  A.  D.  F.  Randolph 

Goods  as  per  invoice 

$198 

60 

• 

Sold  Tenter  &  Co. 
HalfCash. 
Half  Three  Month's  Bfll 

X90  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. '8  Hand  Books... 

8o  Novels 

40  Books,  (assorted) 

Forwarded  bf  Union  Bxpreas. 

•3 

00 
00 
00 

$74 

00 

7 

Sold  a  Flock 

84  Assorted  Books , 

Iso 

fin 

8 

Sold  Roberts  Bros.     "* 

7a  Blements  of  Commerce.... ••••• 

♦74 

3a 

Forwarded  per  U.  S.  Express. 

5 

Paid  A.  D.  F.  Randolph 

Flock's  Acceptance,  due  April  7 

Roberts  Bros.' Acceptance,  due  March  7.  .. 

$30 
74 

80 
3a 

$107 

xa 

DAY  BOOK— CbftfAMMM^ 


^oUoin 
Ledger. 

9 

I170 

"^ 

Bought  of  W.  H.  Vernon 

aon  Reams  of  Paper tx  ,x  ^ 

00 

9 

Sold  W.  H.  Vernon 

940  Odd  Volumes  all  for 

m» 

f» 

10 

SoldRamsden&Co. 

Books 

$« 

zx 

Sold  S.  Green 

Books 

Ii8 

•4 

Z9 

Books 

$80 

00 

13 

Sokl  W.Sinn 

Books... 

$"0 

ffO 

U 

Sow  V.  S.  Brown 

Books 

$74 

so 

XS 

Bought  of  Leggat  Bros. 

Goods  as  per  invoice............ 

$S> 

00 

x6 

Bought  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

(yoods  as  per  invoice 

faoo 

X7 

Bought  of  S.  R.  Wells 

(joods  as  per  Invoice 

$x9a 

40 

z8 

Bought  of  J.  R.  Osgood  A  Co. 

(wodsas  per  invoice........  •. ••.....  ^ 

Ur> 

9^ 

N.  a— The  foUos  should  be  marked  in  rw^  iidc 


BILLS  REC3:rVABLB. 


FoUo. 


so 


n 


Number  Of 
the  BilL 


On  whose  aooount 


Tenter  &  Co... 

B.  Flock 

Roberts  Bros... 

RanndenA  Co, 

S.  (Jrecn 

G.  Barrows.... 

W.Sinn 

V.S. 


Date. 


January 


December 


Time. 


3  months 
3 


When  due. 


April   6 
March' 


March  4 


AOM 

-' 

$36 

SO 

3a 

to 

74 

l» 

$143 

^      . 

ao 

OD 

x8 

M 

8d 

00 

Z90 

OD 

74 

SO 

fM 

4« 

i«8a 


BILLS  PATABLB. 


Polio 


!— 


2 


Number  of 
BilL 


X03 
S04 


S 
^ 


By  whom  drawn. 


T,  W.  Bouton 

Dodd,  Mead  A  Co 

A.  S.  Barnes  ACo 

D.  Appleton  A  0> 

LeggatBros 

Houghton.  Mifflin  A  Co 

S.R.Wells 

Jas.R.  Osgood  ACo... 


Date. 


January      9 


December  30 

30 

30 

30 


Time. 


3  months 


When  due. 


Marchs 

April  5 
Feb.    5 


tS^.. 


$40 

40 


$•30 


$5> 
900 

199 

ffO 


$615 


e 
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fblioi 


THB  LBDGER. 

J.  W.   BOUTON. 


Cr. 


Dec 


To  cuh 

To  bftlance  carried  down.. 
To  bUb  paymble.  No.  zoz. . 


IS 


«50 


tWOw 

Jan. 


Dec 


By 


Bf  iMlanoe  broHgfat  down.. 


•ijo 


tSP 


«50 


Pbloa. 

iV. 

DODO.  If  BAD  ft  Ca 

CV. 

i88a 

Jan. 

a 

a 

3« 

1 
z 

To  cash 

Isao 
3X 

CO 

60 

00 

1880. 

Jan. 
Dec. 

t 
3« 

z 

'llvimrwl 

Ihx 

Dm. 

TobiU8payaMe,No.soa .'.; 

To  balance  carried  down 

• 

«4« 

09 

«4« 

00 

S« 

00 

Dt. 


A.  S.  BARNBS  ft  CO. 


CV. 


Dec 


To  cash 

To  bins  payable.  No.  103.. 
To  balance  carried  down. , 


90 


300 


188a 

Jan. 


Dec. 


3« 


Qy  goods. 


By  balance  brought  down. 


$300 


300 


roiio4. 

Dr. 


D.  APPLETON  ft  CO. 


CV. 


Dec 


X6< 


To  bills  payablq.  No.  Z04. , . 
To  balance uai'ilad  itowii..« 


x88o. 
Jan. 


Deo.     3z 


By  goods . 


By  balance  brought  down.. 


•»4 


Folh>9. 
Dr. 


A.  D.  P.  RANDOLPH. 


Cr. 


Ja_ 
Dec 


To  two  bills  receivable,  paid  them . 
To  balance  carried  down 


|za6 
8a 


188 


z88o.  I 
Jan.   ;    z 


Dee. 


By  goods.  I 


By  balance  bfougfat  down. 


|i88 


188 


8a 


60 


PoBod. 
Dr. 


TBNTBR  ft  Co.,  Philaobuwa. 


Cr. 


To  goods. 


%n 


x88o. 
Jan. 


By  cash 


Mil  receivable,  No.  zox.. 


% 


7»     40 


'^.'- 


las. 

Aprfl 


Dec 


W.  SINN,  Paktsburg,  Wan*  Va. 


To  goods 

To  your  acceptance  returned  unpaid . 


^o  balance  brought  down. 


Cr. 


t 

1880 

J*n. 

3 
4 
3X 

xz 

z 

By  cash 

$ao 
30 

00 

Bv  bill  receivable  No  loa    ' 

80 

Dec. 

By  balance  carded  down 

80 

8z 

60 

8z 

60 

30 

80 
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VbHol 
Dr. 

1. 

ROBBKTS  BROS^  BofRMi. 

CK 

1880. 

4 

1 

l74 

3» 

xtto. 
Jan. 

4 

1 

By  bin  raodvable,  Na  103 

$74 

V^ 

Polio  9^ 

/v. 

W. 

fL\ 

rBRNO] 

ff. 

cy. 

4 
3X 

I 

To  balance  carried  down 

"% 

3P 
00 

188a. 

Jan. 
Dee. 

4 

1 

»«.«*vl. 

M9 

169 

3» 

169 

s» 

•y 

00 

Vblioaow 

RAMSDBNftCa 

€V. 

>38a 

Wov. 

1 

1 

To  goods.. ••• • 

Uo 

ao 

^ 

1 

I 

By  bin  receivable.  No.  Z04. T 

lao 

ZV. 

S.  6RBBN. 

0. 

■880 

• 

1 

To  Koods  .....•..•••••••••••••.••■ 

M     a4 

z88a 

Dec. 

I 

I 

By  bfll  receivable.  No.  109 

M    a4 

Polk)  18. 

GBORGE  BARROWS. 

0. 

1880 

Nov 

1 

1 

To  goods,  a.  • •.•.••*•.••••• .... 

*  |8d 

00 

1  1880. 

Dec. 

I 

z 

By  bin  r«o#rab1«,  No.  106. 

ife  • 

Polio  19. 
Dr 

W.  StNN. 

CK 

78S 

Nov        1 

1 

Toffoods  .••••... •• 

IttO 

00 

Z880. 

Dec. 

1 

1 

By  biU  receivable,  Nd  zoy. 

1- 

Polio  14. 
Dr, 

V.  S.  BROWN. 

CK 

1880. 

Nov. 

I                         1 

Toffoods 

l74 

10 

1880. 
Dec. 

I 

I 

By  bm  receivable.  No.  zo8 

1   ^^ 

^0 

Folio  15. 
Dr. 

LBGGAT  BROS. 

ty- 

tf88o. 
Dec. 

30 

1 

To  bill  payablCi  No.  103,*  ...............^^ 

fsa 

ao 

1880. 

Dec 

30 

t 

By  goods 

ls>    • 

Polio  16. 
Dr. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  A  CO. 

0. 

n88o 
l>ec. 

^                       ' 

To  bin  payable.  No.  106 

•aoo 

00 

1880 
Dec. 

JO 

z 

By  goods ;.... 

-1- 

1 

Polio  17. 
Dr. 

S.  R.  WRLL& 

CK 

1880 

Dec. 

'!• 

To  bill  pajrable,  No.  107 

l«9a 

49 

•88a 
Dec. 

39 

I 

Bygoods 

|$19> 

40 



Folio  ft. 
Dr. 

JAMBS  R.  OSGOOD  A  CO. 

CV-. 

Dec. 

SB 

!■ 

To  bin  payable,  Na  108 

I170 

80 

1880. 
Dec 

30 

z 

Bygoods. 

$I7»|b» 

__,,! 

— 

~ 
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Aftertlie  Loon  hat  been  dulj  examined,  and  it  is  teen 
that  the  balances  are  stnick  and  brought  down  correctly,  pro* 
ceed  to  observe  if  those  balances  are  transferred  properly  to 
the  general  Baiance  Shbit  at  page  213,  which  is  the  hut 
operation  of  alU 

Beyond  this.  Book-keeping  by  SiNOLB  Enthy  ''can  no  farther 
go."  It  is  only  a  confined  system,  and  its  resnltt  are  never 
demonstrated  or  proved.  Errors  of  omission,  of  addition,  and 
of  wrong  postmg,  may,  and  in  large  establishments  M  fre* 
qnently  occur  withont  any  means  of  detection,  except  the  ttre* 
some  and  frequently  f allaciotis  method  of  a  re-examination  d 
the  entire  books  by  another  perMiu  But  by  Doublb  Entry, 
provided  the  system  be  a  correct  one,  no  error  of  any  kind  can 
escape  without  detection,  because  everything  ia  verified  by  an 
infallible  rule.  Nevertheless  the  diligent  study  of  the  method 
of  Single  Entry  is  absolutely  necessary  as  a  preparatory  step 
towards  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  other.  No  one  can 
keep  a  set  of  books  by  Double  Entry  who  does  not  nnderstand 
Single  Entry,  because  the  one  is  based  upon  the  other.  When 
the  learner  has  well  studied  what  has  already  been  laid  before 
him,  let  him  pass  on  to  the  following  pages,  where  lie  will 
find  tlu  Mint  tramacHons  r^^tered  by  Double  Entry* 

BOOK-KEEPING  BY  DOUBLE  ENTRY. 

Thb  method  di£fers  from  the  former  chiefly  m  making  cash, 
•tock,  goods,  &C.,  parties,  as  well  as  persons,  and  m  making  a 
debtor  and  creditor  account  m  every  transacuon.  Thus,  il 
doth  is  sold  to  A,  A  b  made  debtor  to  cioth,  and  cloth  creditor 
to  A ;  if  cash  is  received  from  B,  cash  (s  made  dedior  to  B, 
and  B  creditor  to  cash ;  and  m  every  case  the  party  whether 
animate  or  inanimate,  which  receives  u  debtor  to  that  whAcH 
pays,  and  inversely.    In  Single  Entry  the  record  u  sm  id 

there  it  ends,  whereas  m  Double  Entry  every  tfansactio.  has 
ft  debit  and  credit,  and  every  account  m  wlucti  it  is  out  so 
represented  is  lUiperf  ect.  Two  paniea  are  oeccbMinly  engaged 
in  erery  transaction,  and  therefore  each  of  (Item  <equire«  in 
his  Ledger  two  separate  accounts,  one  loi  hiutaell,  tuid  a  «eo 
ond  for  his  customer  or  furnisher,  as  the  case  a«ay  be.  Now, 
by  the  use  <5f  what  are  called  nominal  accuunu  representmg 
the  proprietor  m  his  own  Ledgei,  the  double  recepucie  Is 
provided  which  every  transaction  requires  The  nuininal 
accounts  receive  the  counter  entnes  ot  all  ibr  personal  accuunta. 
and  through  their  op<;Tation  the  merchant  is  enabled  to  itMXu 
tain  whether  his  business  is  profitable  01  the  reverse  lliese 
accounts  are  those  or  Stock  Profit  and  Loss,  and  its  brancbes. 
Stock  is  a  term  used  tc  represent  the  proprietor,  and  11  con- 
tains on  the  credit  side  the  amount  oi  the  money  goods  01 
other  pro]>erty  brought  into  trade  :  and  on  the  debtoi  the 
owner's  liabilities.  In  ProBt  and  Loss  the  cTedit  side  exhibits 
the  gain  of  the  business,  and  the  debit  the  loss,  in  Single 
Entry,  nominal  accounts  have  no  (>i&ce.  There  is  a  record 
only  of  the  side  of  the  accounts  belonging  to  the  person  deal- 
ing with  the  concern,  and  none  whatevei  oi  that  which  repre* 
senta  the  owner.  Such  a  method  enables  us  tG  balance  the 
accounts  of  each  party,  but  exhibits  no  register  by  which  the 
state  of  the  stock  in  trade,  and  the  balances  of  capita!  and 
cash,  can  be  at  once  ascertamed  without  a  separate  ana  mdo 
Dt  investigation. 


We  have  seen,  that  by  Single  Entry  the  items  are  transferred 
from  the  Cash  Book,  Day  Book,  and  Bill  Books,  0/  optce,  into 
the  Ledgex ;  but  in  Double  Entry,  another  book,  called  the 
JoiTENAL,  is  necessarily  used,  in  which  the  items  from  all  the 
others  are  first  arranged  in  proper  form,  and  Mm  passed  mto 
the  Ledger.  Thus,  pasting  by  Single  Entry  is  done  fronj 
several  books;  whereas  by  Double  Entiy  from  the  Journal 


The  old  ItaUan  method  of  keeping  a  Joomaf  is  fraught  with 
so  many  crudities,  useless  repetitions,  and  technical  largom 
that  It  has  been  long  abandoned  for  one  a  thousand  told  more 
simple  In  its  oonstruction,  and  perfect  fn  tts  results.  Instead 
of  continually  entenng  *'  Sundnes  Dr.  to  Cash."  **  Interest  Dr. 
to  Sundries,"  **  Commission  Dr.  to  A.  B.  C^and  ^V  £.  F. 
Dr.  to  Commission,'*  with  a  multitude  of  such  anomahes,  the 
Journal  ts  divided  into  two  parts,  (the  nght  and  left  hand  side 
of  the  book}  the  one  called  the  Debtor  side  and  the  other  the 
Creditor  side.  Under  the  Debtor  side  must  be  entered  onin- 
temiptedly  everything  that  Is  to  be  debited  \  and  under  the 
Creditor  side,  everything  that  is  to  be  credited  ^  and  both 
sides  must  agree,  if  the  entermg  has  been  done  correctly. 

In  addition  to  the  stmpiiaty  of  this  arrangement,  there  are 
other  advantages  which  may  not  be  overlooked.  In  tbe  first 
place*  mH  the  entnes  on  one  side  of  the  Jounuu  are  posted  upon 
the  tame  side  m  the  Ledget,  a'convenience  which  every  book- 
keeper will  know  how  to  prize.  Next,  all  the  item*  lot  each 
account  m  a  month  are  consolidated  m  one  entry  previous  to 
posung.  thus  greatly  reducing  that  labor,  and  oflenng  the 
phenomenon  of  a  Ledger  wherem  no  account  lot  one  yeai  can 
liave  more  than  twelve  lines,  one  lor  each  month  and,  hiially, 
the  totals  of  each  month  m  the  Journal  added  together  must 
correspond  with  the  gross  amount  vif  all  the  total*  In  the 
Ledgei .  the  last  *nd  surent  demonstration  of  correctness  which 
hgures  can  jfier. 

Let  us  proceed  to  JottmaHte  according  to  this  method  all 
the  entnes  conuined  m  the  preceding  Day  Dock.  Cash  Book, 
B1LL5  Fayabiji,  booK  and  Bills  Klceivabla  liook.  (lor  which 
see  page*  213.  214)  begging  the  Icaruei  mean  while,  to  recoU 
leu  ibe  loUowmg  rules  . — 

1st.  \Mien  Goods  are  told,  the  buyers  must  be  debited  and 
1  RAli»  Account  credited  with  the  amount. 

ad.  When  goods  are  bought  Trade  Account  must  be, debited 
and  the  sellers  credited  lor  the  amount. 

3d.  VMien  Cash  is  pa%a^  the  panics  receiving  It  must  be 
debited  and  Cash  Alcouni  credited,  and  when  it  is 
metvra  the  Account  must  be  debited  and  the  payers 
credited. 

4th.  When  Acceptances  are  gitffn,  the  persons  on  whose 
account  they  are  drawn  must  l>e  debited  and  Bills  Pav- 
ABU!  credited  and  when  they  are  reietveU  Bills  Re(  biv. 
ABUt  nust  be  debited  and  the  party  on  whose  account 
thev  ar**  received  must  be  credited. 

5t!L  When  Ac-cepted  Bills  become  due  and  are  paid,  BILLS 
Payable  must  be  debited  and  Cash  credi|ed  ;  and  when 
Bills  to  he  received  become  due  and  are  paid,  Cash  must 
be  debited  with  the  amount,  and  Bills  R£C£IVABLB 
credited. 

Finally.     No  entry  can  be  made  in  the  Ledger  unless  It  be 
extracted  from  the  journal,  consequently  everything  mu3t 
go  into  the  foumal  first. 
These  rules  must  be  most  carefully  heeded  in  order  to  rapidlf 

acquire  the  science  of  book-keeping. 
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Tenter  A  Co. 

3.  Goods  sold  as  per  invoice.... 

3.  ditto 

4.  ditto 

4.  PsUd  them  Bill  Receiv- 

74 

74 

00 
80 
3a 

J.  W.  Bouton. 
Dodd,  Mead  ft  Ca 
A.  S.  Barnes  ft  Co. 
D.  Appleton  ft  Co. 

Bills  Payable. 

aoo 

90 

D.  FkKk. 

2.                oitto            

09 

Roberts  Bros. 

f.                 ditto            

OO 

A.  D.  F.  Randolph. 

1.                 ditto            

X86I60 

able,  No.  20a 

..30  80 
.74  3a 

'S 

ta 

&3 

s.                ditto            ,X4.» 

Idem        X03 

4.            ditto         

270  00 

W.  H.  Vernon. 

4.  Goods,  as  per  invoice. 

32.  Amount  of  BUltacmted  this 

month  as  per  Bill  Book 

3.  Bill  Receivable  No.  xoi . .  36  ao 

830  09 

J.  W.  Bouton. 

9.  Bill  Payable,  No.  xoi. 

..40  00 

Tenter  k  Co. 

Cash  paid  them  ..  .  . 

..80  OD 

Cash  received 36  ao 

' 

eao 

00 

79 

40 

Dodd,  Mead  ft  Ca 

s.  Bni  Payable,  Na  xoa. 
Cash  paid  them 

.  9000 

.X90  00 

B.  Flock. 

3.  Cash  Received ao  00 

axo 

00 

50 

a» 

A.  S.  Barnes  ft  Co. 

8.  Bill  Psyable,  No.  103.4  ^00 1 

Robert  BfOiu 

4.  Bill  Receivable  No.  aoa 

74 

IS 

Cash  paid  them 

.rso  00 

axo 

00 

Trade  Account. 

1.  Cap*al  invested  this  day  a,ooo 
Goods  sold  this  month  t 

D.  A|>pletoo  ft  Cow 

8.  Bill  Payable,  No.  204. 

..40  00 
..6a  00 

• 

t^°l?SJ?*'=°";.v.v;5£ 

Cash  paid  them 

X                                                   • 

xoa 

00 

4.        Roberts  Broa. 743a 

W.H.Vemon 8a  |o 

1.        Cash  received 2480 

BUls  Recehrable. 

31.  Amount  received  this  month 

as  per  Bill  Receivable  book 

X4a 

90 

Cash. 

|x.  Amount  received  ^is 
Goods 

X, 

L 

4.         Ditto 6  60 

Trade  Acount. 

[50  so 
r4i  00 

•/>76 

35 

CadL 

BUlsRcelTable. 

ax.  Amount  paid  this  month  as 
perCa»hlVx)k 

a,3oa 

8b 
4» 

4.  No.  209,  paid  A.  D.  F. 
^^Randolph 39  9o 

S< 

|ao  00 

S 

134  60 
86  60 

No.  203,        ditto            74  3a 

4 

»s 

S9 

i 

70  00 

xo  28 

x,i8a 

68 

4^30 

a8 

4,430 

al 

bmsPaiyable. 

5.  Cash  paid.  No.  204... 

] 

February, 
40    00 

1880. 
Cash. 

96.  Amount  paid  thli  month  as 

per  Cash  Book 

40 

00 

» 

^ 

Dr, 
BUlsPlayabMb 


5.  Cash  paid  No.  20a., 
Ditto 


Maich, 
90    00 
40 


230 


00 


2880. 
Cash. 


32.  Amount  paid  this  month, 
per  Cash  Book 


»3o 


Bills  Payable. 
B.  Flock. 
Charges  on  T^Mle. 


Cash. 


5.  Cash  paid  No.  203 ...•. 

7.  His  bill  returned  unpaid 

8.  Cash  for  rent 80  op 

?'ajce9  30  34 
axes  IS  ao 

30.  Amount  received  this  month 
per  Cash  Book...; 


April, 

60 
30 


"5 

36 


80 


2880. 
Cash. 

Bills  Receivable. 


30.  Amount  paid  this  month, 

per  Cash  Book 

6.  Cash  received  No.  202 ... . 


KamsdenftCo. 

N 
t.  Goods  sold  them 

ovembcr, 
ao  1  00 

2880. 
Trade  Account. 

I.  ToRamsdenftCo so  00  | 

I.       S.  Green        28  84 

I.        W.  Smn ....280  00 

! 

S.  Qreen. 

I.  Goods  sold  him 

18 
80 
230 
74 

•4 
00 
00 
ao 

44 

3» 

G.  Barrows. 

t.  Goods  sold  him..... 

W.  Smn. 

2.  Goods  sold  him    

V  S.  Browa. 

I.  Goods  sold  him 

t.        V.S.Brown 74x0 

4« 

3" 

3x9 

4« 

_ 

Trade  Account 


l^ggr^t  Bros, 
Ho«iL!hton,  Mifflhi  ft  Co 
S    R  Wells. 

tH.Os«ood. 
ijis  Receivable. 


aow  Goods  boufrht  this  month  : 

or  Lcggatt  Bros ».  33  ao 

Houghton,  Mifflin  ft 

Co aoo  00 

S.  R.  Wells 293  40 

Jas.  R.  Osgood  &  Co..  170  80 

30.  Bill  Payable,  No.  105 

30.  Idem  206 

30.  Idem  X07 

30W  Idem  208 

32.  Amount  received  this  month 
as  per  Bill  Book ... 


^  2880. 

Leggat  Bros.  ao.  Goods  bought  by  him 

Houghton,  Mifflinft  Co.  aa  Idem 

S.R.  Wells.  ao.  Idem 

fas.  R.  Osgood  ft  Co.         aa  Idem    

Bills  Payable.  30.  Bills  accepted  this  month  as 

per  Bill  Book 

RamsdenftCo.  s.  Bill  Receivable,  No.  204.... 

SG'^-'-n.  X.  Idem  No.  205... 

G.  Barrows.  t.  Idem  No.  206.... 

W.  Sinn.  I.  Idem  No.  207  .. . 

V.  S.  Brown.  t.  Idem  No.  208.... 


5^ '  as 


X 


29a 
270 


6x5;  49 


290 
t4 


x>544 
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m*rwim  ti*  ttmttntt  nf  tht  frtcHiimg  yemmal  artf*iltd. 


£, 


ToGoodi.. 


TBNTBR 
74  <» 


A  Co. 
Jan.  zt  By  Sundiies.. 


74  « 


Dr. 


A^ 


JTo  BUI 


T6 


tt6o 


FLOCK.. 
Jan.  SI  By  Sundxim,. 


.  5060 
.  y>  80 

8z«> 


$0  00 


las.  4  To  Goods., 


ROBERTS 
74  3« 


fiftOS. 


ByBOlReceiTahle., 


Cr, 
•  74  3a 


t  Dr. 


Balance.  I 


A.D.  F. 

10600 

8i66 


RANDOLPH. 
Jan.  a  By  Goods.. 


z88  60 


9f  Balanot. 


.188  6a 

x88  60 

.  8a  60 


Jan.  *4  To  Goods., 
*^  *Tbl 


W.H. 
«...  8a  90 
....  87  00 


18990 


VERNON. 
Jfn.   4.  By  Goods*. 


x%V> 


By  Balanoa. 


»<9  3o 

.  87  00 


Jka.  •  lb  Sondriaa.. 

To  r  * 


J.w. 

...zao  00 
...  30  oe 


WTON. 

BySundriaa.. 


Cr. 
X50  ao 


159  oo 


15000 

.  30  xo 


Dr. 
laa.   •  To  8iiiidfl4aa., 
Tb  Balance.. 


DODD, 
^....aiooo 
•••..  41  00 


MEAD  &  Co. 
Jan.  4  By  Sundrka. 


Cr. 
.a4x  0 


041  00 


By  Balanoa. 


aioc 
.310 


Dr. 
Ian.   a  To  Sundrka., 
To  Balanoa.. 


A.S.BAR 

axo  00 

90  00 


900  00 


NBS  A  Co. 
Jan.  I    By  Gooda. 


Or. 
.3000 


By  Balance., 


30000 

.  90  00 


Dr, 


Tomlaiaca.. 


D.AP 

,...xaa  00 
....  as  60 


104  60 


PLIETON  &  Co. 
Jan.   I  By  Gooda.. 


Cr. 
.204  60 

X94  60 

.  aa  60 


Dr. 

te3«  Ta5andiks««, 
.31  Idem.. 


BILLS 
,,...X4J»  fo 
....31440 


RBCEfVABLB. 
Jan.  31  BjSundriea.. 
April  30  Idem 


Cr. 
.X0600 
..36  ao 


Balance., 


To 


45<  to 

OM  4« 


X4a  ao 
>.3«4  40 

45660 


Dr. 


31  To  Sondriea. 


CASH 
'   »»07«  34 
.        36»° 


ACCOUNT^. 
Jan.       31  By  Sundries., 

Feb.      09  Idem 

March   31  Idem........ 

April     30  Idem 


To 


M»  54 

«»3«3  8o 


Cr. 
.     4aa  a8 
.       40  00 
•     X30  00 
.     ao6  40 

«»3'3  86 
SfXnsji 
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IV.  TRADB 

Jan    $1  To  Sudrlet M84  34 

April  30  Idem • 1x430 

Disc.  a&  Idem • ^34 

•  •.•••••••••••• • 700  so 


ACCOUNT. 

Sm.  31  BvStmdrte.... 
0T.30  Idiem '•• 


ZV  BILLS 

feb      M  To  SlUldfieB* «•••••  a •••••••••  ••••••••••••••••••.•••••••  4000 

March  31  Idem  ••••••...• , s«o  00 

April  30  idem ...•••• od  00 

^  ajaoo 

miaaoe • 614  94 

•4434 

TT RAMSMW 

Mot    kToGoodt.  ••••••••• • K.  *» 

TK^ t: 

Vov    t  To  Goods , x8 

'DiT. ^ ^ 

ffov.  I  To  Goods 8o« 

_  _ 

!lo«     <  T»  Goods • tao 

_  ^^ 

lov    «  !>>  Goods 74 

TR:                                                                   EECSaI 
^  9»  Td  BiL  Piya&i*.  lio.  105 •..- ..  sa 

""S?                                                                             HOUGHTON, 
>ec  |D  ToBOi  PtafabiO^Ma  10& .aoo 

-"K or" 

Dec  fo  To  Bi:;  Psyabie  No.  10? 193  40 

•""SJ                                                                        JAS  R.  OSGOOD 
Dec  IP  To  lia.  l^ymbas.  No.  woB • .170  80 


PAYABLE. 
Jstt*  3'  1^  Sundriss •••••  •••••••••• 


..330  o» 

•M4a4 


Bf  Bslaiics 614  94 

ftCo.  S7~ 

Dec   z  By  Bill  ReoelTable sooa 

6msn: 

ec   X  By  BUI  ReodTSble, 

BfiGSEir 

BC    I  By  Bm  ReceiTsbie, ! 

SINlT 

BC   I  By  BiQ  ReceiTSl>l«,  J 

iRswir 

ec    t  By  Bill  Receirabls, 

1R5S 

ec.ao  By  Goods..... 

mwvUiTszsi 

ec  ao  By  Goods 

WELLS  OT" 

Dec  ao  By  Goods 19a  40 

A  Co.  CK^ 

DecaoBy  Goods 170  to 


Nov    t  To  Goods 

S. 

>S  mA 

6UKM. 
Dec   1  ^  Bin  ReodraMe.  No.  aes 

•        la  m^ 

■ 

Dr. 
Nov.  I  To  Goods •••• 4, 

fla%» 

BftRG&k. 
Dec    I  By  Bin  ReceiTsble.  No.  106 

a^  A<k 

Di 
Nov    c  To  Goods ••• 

W      1 

- loo  oa 

SINN. 
Dec    1  By  BiO  Reeeivsble,  No.  fe7 

0. 

Df 
Nov    tf  Tto  Goods • 

--   "PA  ao 

BROWN 
Dec    t  By  Bill  Recelvabis,  No.  loB 

0. 

mM    ^ 

Dec  a»  Tb  BiL  PiyaOio.  No.  toa 

LEGGAT 
•*••••••••••.••.......  sa  ao 

BROS 
Dec.ao  By  Goods... .•••••• ■•••••.••  •••••• 

0. 

Dr 

Dec  »  To  BiL  PlaTal»ie.Na  IO&.. .•••••.. 

HOUGHTON. 
•••••••.•.•• •  aoo  00 

Mtl'FtWiCo. 

Dec.  ao  Bv  Goods .......* 

0. 

In  the  preceding  Lkdgbr  we  have  posted  ander  the  head  of 
Trade  Accouni  all  goodk  bought  and  charges  incurred  (both 
in  business  and  family  matters)  to  the  Debit ;  and  to  the 
Credit  the  amount  of  my  capital  and  goods  sold,  consequently 
the  t>alance  oi  this  account  added  to  the  amount  of  stock  on 
hand  always  shows  the  profit  of  the  business.    For  instance : 

Balance  of  ttie  account 700  16 

Value  of  stock  on  hand,  as  estimated  in  the 

Balance  Sheet  by   Sin^U  Entry 1,39028 

Total  balance  in  my  favor  as  shown  in  the 

Balance  Sheet  by  Sin^/e  entry 8,090  ^^ 


But  in  partnership  accounta,  such  a  plan  would  not  do.  be- 
cause domestic  expenses  cannot  be  chaiged  to  trade,  nor 
should  the  respective  capitals  be  included.  In  such  cases 
separate  accounts  must  be  opened  for  each  individual,  which 
must  be  credited  with  their  separate  capitals  and  debited  with 
their  relative  charges.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  a  t)alance  is 
struck  the  profit  or  loss  determine^,  and  the  sum  total  di- 
vided into  proper  proportions,  and  tiinsferred  from  the  gen- 
eral Trade  or  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  to  each  individual's 
oebit  or  credit,  as  the  case  may  be. 


A^  B  —A  Profit  and  Loss  Aecouni  is  menfy  anoiJur  namu 
for  a  Trade  A  ecouni.  All  bad  debts  must  be  t  Marged  to  tfiat  Ae* 
count  which  shows  the  Profit  and  Loss  {whatever  the  name  tnmf 
be\  and  the  bad  Accounts  themselves  closed  by  transfer^ 

Let  us  now  see  if  the  Ledger  is  correct*  To  determine  Oiii, 
first  extract  all  the  totals.  Dr.  Cr,  (before  the  hslances  are 
struck)  which  must  not  only  agree  with  each  other,  bat  oori^ 
spond  as  well  with  the  sums  total  in  the  JonmaL  Put  all  the 
amounts  at  debit  on  one  side,  and  the  amounts  at  credit  on 
the  other.  The  totals  must  agree  with  the  totals  in  the  Jour- 
nal. If  this  prove  to  be  the  fact,  it  is  thus  demomtraied  that 
everything  in  the  Journal  has  been  posted  in  the  Ledger. 

Having  thus  seen  that  the  totals  on  both  sides  of  the  Ledger 
not  only  agree  with  each  other,  but  correspond  as  well  widi 
those  of  the  Journal,- which  \^  proof  positive  that  the  books  aire 
correct,  the  next  and  last  care  will  be  to  see  that  the  balances 
are  properly  struck  and  brought  down,  which  is  done  by  ex- 
tracting them,  and  observing  that  both  ddes  are  alike. 

If  they  agree,  the  balancing  has  been  properly  done. 

This  is  the  final  operation  at  the  end  of  a  year :  and  tbe 
Journal  of  the  next  should  have  for  its  first  entries  Debtor  and 
Creditor,  an  exact  copy  of  the  Balance  Sheet,  registered  dM 
same  as  all  other  items  and  induded  ia  the  monthly  %s0A 
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E   numenli   now  in   use,  with  the  mode  of 
aosing  them  hf  peculiar  situation  to  express  any 
lumber,  and  whereby  the  processes  of  arithmetic 
taye  been  rendered  so  highly  convenient,  have 
heretofore  been  supposed  to  be  of  Indian  origin, 
ransmitted  through  the  Persians  to  the  Arabs, 
r  them   introduced  into   Europe  in    the    tenth 
\  when  the  Moors  invaded  and  became  masters 
.    u.    Such  in  reality  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  the  true  history  of  the  transmission  of  these 
numerals ;  but  as  it  has  been  lately  found  that  the  ancient 
hieroglyphical  inscriptions  of  Egypt  conuin  several  of  them, 
learned  men  are  now  agreed  that  they  originated  in  that  early 
seat  ol  knowledge,  between  which  ana  India  there  exist  more 
points  of  resemblance,  and  more  traces  of  intercourse,  than  is 
generally  supposed.     In  the  eleventh  century.  Gerbert,  a  Ben- 
edictine monk  of  Fleury,  and  who  afterwards  ascended  the 
Pftpal  throne  under  the  designation  of  Sylvester  II.,  traveled 
into  Spain,  and  studied  for  several  years  the  sciences  there  cul- 
tivated by  the  Moors.     Among  other  acquisitions,  he  gained 
from  that  singular  people  a  knowledge  of  what  are  now  called 
the  Araiu  numerals^  and  of  the  mode  of  arithmetic  founded 
on  them,  which  he  forthwith  disclosed  to  the  Christian  world, 
by  whom  at  first  his  learning  caused  him  to  be  accused  of 
an  alliance  with  evil  spirits.     The  knowledge  of  this  new 
arithmetic  was  about  the  same  time  extended,  in  consequence 
of  the  intercourse  which  the  Crusaders  opened  between  Europe 
and  the  East.     For  a  long  time,  however,  it  made  a  very  slow 
and  obscure  progress.     The  characters  themselves  appear  to 
have  been  long  considered  in  Europe  as  dark  and  mysterious. 
Deriving  their  whole  efficacy  from  the  use  made  of  the  cipher, 
so  called  from  the  Arabic  word  tsaphara^  denoting  empty  or 
vmd^  this  term  came  afterwards  to  express,  in  general,  any 
Mcret  mark.     Hence,  in  more  troublous  times  than  the  pres- 
ent A  mode  o£  writing  was  practiced,  by  means  of  marks  pre- 


Tionsly  concerted,  and  called  writing  in  cipher.  The  Arabio 
characters  occur  in  some  arithmetical  tracts  composed  in  Eng* 
land  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  particu- 
larly in  a  work  by  John  of  Halifax,  or  De  Sacrobosco ;  but 
another  century  elapsed  before  they  were  generally  adopted, 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  settled  into  ttieir  presen*^  form  till 
about  the  time  ot  the  invention  of  pnnting. 

it  would  be  impossible  to  calculate,  even  by  their  own  trail* 
scendent  powers,  the  service  which  the  Arabic  numerals  havo 
rendered  to  mankind. 


if  HE  Arabic  numerals  take  the  following  well- 

1^    known   forms : — I,  2,  3,  4*  5*  ^  7t  8,  9,  a 

"^    The  first  nine  of  these,  called  digits,  or  digital 

|\     numbers,  represent  each  one  of  the  numbers  be- 

'&    tween  one  and  nine^  and  when  thus  employed 

^    to  represent  single  numbers,  they  are  considered 

units.     The  last  (o),  called  a  nought^  nothing  or 

her,  is,  in  reality,  taken  by  itself,  expressive  of  an 

««^ence   of  number,  or  nothing ;  but,  in  connection 

with  other  numbers,  it  becomes  expressive  of  number  in  a 

very  remarkable  manner. 

The  valuable  peculiarity  of  the  Arabic  notation  is  the  en- 
largement and  variety  of  values  which  can  be  given  to  the  fig- 
ures by  associating  them.  The  number  ten  is  expressed  by  1 
and  o  put  together — thus,  10  ;  and  all  the  numbers  from  this 
up  to  a  hundred  can  be  expressed  la  like  manner  by  \Jub  asso 
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of  two  figures— thus,  twenty,  so )  thixtj,  50;  eighty- 
j  8|  i  ninety-nine,  99.  These  are  called  decimal  nambers, 
Okicemt  Latin  for  ten.  The  nnmbers  between  a  hundred 
I  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  inclusive^  are*  in  like  man- 
iter,  .expressed  by  three  figures—thus,  a  hundred,  100  ^  five 
■Dndrea^  loo;  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  88$  ;  nine  hun« 
jpiea  and  ninety-nine,  999^  Four  figures  express  thousands  j 
five^  tens  of  thousands  ;  six,  hundreds  of  thousands ;  seven* 
^ftllion# )  and  so  forth*  Each  figure,  in  short,  put  to  the  left 
)and  of  another,  or  of  several  others,  multiplies  that  one  or 
$iire  numbeiB  by  ten.  Or  if  to  any  set  of  figures  a  nought  (o) 
ibe  added  towards  the  right  hand,  that  addition  multiplies  the 
number  by  ten  ;  thus  999,  with  o  added,  becomes  9990^  nine 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that, 
in  notation,  the  fvnM  or  place  of  any  figure  in  a  number  It 
what  determines  the  value  which  it  bears.  The  figure  third 
from  the  right  hand  is  always  one  of  the 
It  3  3  4> 5  6  7*^  90  hundreds ;  that  which  stands  seventh  al- 

fg  8  i^D  o  ^8  5-  ^"^y*  expresses  millions ;  and  so  on.    And 
3S.iaS.ia        whenever  a  new. figure  is  added  towards  the 
ffB '  sTB^W       ^^U  CAch  of  the  former  set  obtains,  as  it 
S.^i    ^1  were,  a  promotion,  or  b  made  to  express  ten 

B  Is    I i  times  its  former  value, 

f  I      I  ^  ^^^  number  is  thus  expressed  In  the 

p^       ^  Arabic  numerals,  every  set  of  three  from 

the  right  to  the  left  hand  being  divided  by 
a  comma  for  the  sake  of  distinctness. 

The  above  number  Is  therefore  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four  millions,  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thous- 
ands, eight  hundred  and  ninety.  Higher  numben  are  ex- 
pressed differently  in  France  and  England.  In  the  former 
country,  the  tenth  figure  expresses  billions,  from  which  there 
is  an  advance  to  tens  of  billions,  hundreds  of  billions^  tril- 
lions, etc.  In  our  country,  the  eleventh  figure  expresses  ten 
thoQsands  of  millions,  the  next  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mil- 
Uona,  the  next  billions,  etc.  The  two  plans  will  be  clearly 
•pprdiended  from  the  following  arrangement : — 


FKBNCM  MBTHOO* 

Units. 

Tens, 

Hundreds. 

Thousands. 

Tens  ol  thousands. 

Hundreds  of  thousands. 

MlOioos. 

Tens  of  millions. 

Hundreds  of  milllooa. 

Billions. 

Tens  of  biTTions. 

Hundreds  of  billions. 

Trillions. 

Tens  of  trillions. 

Hundreds  of  trilUoos,  ete. 


TeoBoCMlteaa, 
Hundreds  atmlllkns. 
Thousands  ol  mitiona. 
Tea  mniwanfli  of  millieiHr 
loC  thooaaadsof  1 


Ttnsofbilllooa. 
Bondiedsof  Mnions,cic. 


«7 

35a 
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SIMPLE  OR  ABSTRACT  NUMBERS. 

Fhere  are  four  elementary  departments  In  arithmetic — ^Ad- 
iltion,  Multiplication,  Subtraction,  and  Division. 


N  )s  the  adding  or  summing  up 
lumbers,  for  the  puxpose  of  finding  901 
lited  amount  We  add  numbers  to- 
vhen .  we  say,  l  $3^d  l  make  2  ;  2  and  8 
;  and  so  on.  Hie  method  of  writing 
I  in  addition,  is  to  place  the  figures  under 

it  so  that  units  wUl  stand  under  units, 
tens,  hundreds  under  hundreds,  etc.   Sup- 
^  h  to  add  together  the  following  numbers^ 

^7$  5»  536, 352,and  975;  we  range  them  in  colunms  one  under  the 
other,  as  in  the  margin,  and  draw  a  line  under  the  whole.  Be- 
ginning at  the  lowest  figure  of  the  right-hand  column, 
we  say  5  and  t  are  7—7  and  6  are  13—13  and  ;  are  x8 
—18  and  7  ars  flf ;  that  is,  «  tent  and  5  units«  We 
now  write  the  five  below  the  line  of  units,  and  tarry  or 
add  the  a  tens,  or  20b  to  the  lowest  figure  of  the, next 
column*  In  carrying  this  iQ,  we  let  the  cipher  ^o.  It 
being  implied  by  the  position  or  rank  of  the  first  figure; 
and  take  only  the  i ;  we  therefore  proceed  thus — s  and 
7  are  9—9  and  5  are  14— 14  and  3  are  17 — 17  and  2  are  i^ 
Writing  down  the  9^  we  proceed  with  the  third  column,  carryw 
ing  I,  thus— I  and  a  are  9—3  and  3  are  6—6  and  5  are  IL 
No  more  figures  remaining  to  be  added,  both  these  figures  are 
now  put  down,  and  the  amount  or  sum  of  them  all  is  found  to 
be  1195.  Following  this  plan,  any  quantity  of  numbers  may 
be  summed  up.  Should  the  amount  of  any  column  be  in 
three  figures,  still  only  the  last  or  right Jiand  figure  it  to  be 
put  down,  and  the  other  two  carried  to  the  next  column.  For 
example,  if  the  amount  of  a  column  be  127,  ^ut  down  the  7 
and  carry  the  other  two  figures,  whidi  are  ta ;  If  it  t>e  234, 
put  down  the  4  and  carry  23. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  In  literature,  addition  It  often  de- 
noted by  the  figure  of  a  cross,  of  this  shape  -f  •  Thus,  y-t^  6 
means  7  added  to  6 ;  and  in  order  to  express  the  som  result- 
ing, the  sign  s,  which  means  £ftMi  to,  is  employed,  as  7-1-6 
SI3 ;  that  is,  7  and  6  ace  equal  to  13. 

The  Sign  of  Dollan  b  $.  It  is  read  daUaru  Thus,  ^64 
dollars  is  read  64  doUan^  $5  is  read  5  dMtn*  When  doUan 
and  emit  are  written,  a  period  or  point  ( . )  i^  placed  before  the 
cents,  or  between  the  doUais  and  cents.  Thus,  I4.25  is  read 
4  doUars  and  23  cents.  Since  100  cents  make  |i.oo.  tentt 
always  occupy  two  places,  and  never  more  than  two*. 

If  the  number  of  cents  is  less  than  to  and  expressed  by  a 
single  figure,  a  cipher  must  occupy  the  first  place  at  the  right 
of  the  point.  Thus,  3  dollars  6  cents  arc  written  $3.06 ;  i 
dollar  5  cenU  are  written  Ix.os.  When  cents  alone  are  writ- 
ten, and  their  number  is  less  than  xoa,  either  write  the  word 
cents  after  the  number,  or  place  the  dollar  sign  and  the  point 
btjore  the  number.  Thus,  75  cents  may  be  expressed,  $.73i 
In  arranging  for  addition,  dollars  should  be  written  under  dd 
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laxs,  and  cents  onder  cents,  in  such  order  that  i\it  points  stand 
in  a  ftffWhi/line. 

The  sign  %,  and  the /ma/  ( •  )  should  never  be  omitted. 


1ULT«>LICAT10N  b  a  short  method  of  ad- 
dition  under  certain  circumstances.  If  we 
wish  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  twelve  times 
the  number  57,  instead  of  setting  down 
twelve  rows  of  57,  and  adding  them  together^ 
we  adopt  a  shorter  plan  by  which  we  come 
to  the  same  conclusion.  For  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  all  simple  numbers  as  far  as  12  times  12, 
young  persons  commit  to  memory  the  following 
Multiplication  Table,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  of  great  value, 
and  saves  much  trouble  in  after-life  :-— 


This  table  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
explain  that,  when  any  number  in  the  top  row  is  multiplied 
by  any  number  in  the  left-hand  side  row.  the  amount  is  found 
in  the  compartment  or  square  beneath  the  one  and  opposite 
the  other.  Thus,  a  times  a  are  4  ;  5  times  6  are  30  ;  la  times 
22  are  144. 

The  multiplying  of  numbers  beyond  12  times  12  is  usually 
effected  by  a  process  of  calculation  in  wntten  figures.  The 
rule  is  to  write  down  the  number  to  be  multiplied,  called  the 
multiplicand ;  then  place  under  it,  on  the  nght^hand  side,  the 
number  which  is  to  be  the  multiplier^  and  draw  a  line  under 
them.  For  example,  to  find  the  amount  of  9  times  27,  we  set 
down  the  figures  thus— 

27  {Multiplicand,) 
9  {Muitiplier) 

243  (^Product:) 

Beginning  with  the  right-hand  figure,  we  say  9  times  7  are  63  : 
and  putting  down  3  we  carry  6,  and  say  9  times  2  are  18,  and 
6,  which  was  carried,  makes  24  ;  and  writing  down  these  fig- 
■ws  next  tho  3,  the  product  is  found  to  be  243. 


When    the   multiplier    consists  of   two  or  inoDe  igwe% 

place  it  so  that  its  right-hand    figure    cotnei    ^ 

actly  under  the  right-hand  figure  of  the  multiplies r  df 

for  instance,  to  multiply  54^3  by  34-  ^"^  ptocei     «' 

here  shown.     Here  the  number  is  multiplied,  h      A 

the  4,  the  product  of  which  being  wntten  J4?v      1% 

proceed  to  multiply  l)y  3,  and  the  amount  pn^      A 

is  placed  below  the  other,  but  one  place  luru       #» 

the  left.    A  line  is  then  drawn,  and  the  two  yu,     (• 

added  together,  bringing  out  the  result  of  185742.     Wc      %^ 

in  this  manner,  multiply  by  three,  lour,  five,  or  any  nui.  •if 

of  figures,  always  placing  the  product  ot   4ift 

figure  below  the  other,  but  shifting  a  place  laiw 

ther  to  the  left  in  each  line.    An  example  u 

here  given    in    the  multiplying  of   76843  bf 

4563* 

Multiplication  is  denoted  by  a  cross  of  this 
shape  X  :  thus  3  x  8  ss  24,  signifies,  that  by 
multiplying  8  by  3,  the  product  is  24.  A  number 
which  is  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  two 
other  numbers,  as  30  by  5  and  6,  leaving  nothing 
over,  is  called  a  eompasitt  number.  The  5  and  6,  odled  the 
factors  (that  is,  workers  or  agents),  are  said  to  be  the  com* 
pontnt  parts  of  30,  and  30  is  also  said  to  be  a  multiple  of  either 
of  these  numbers.  The  equal  parts  into  which  a  number  can 
be  reduced,  as  the  twos  in  thirty,  are  called  the  aliquot  parts. 
A  number  which  cannot  be  produced  by  the  multiplication  ol 
two  other  numbers,  is  called  a  prims  number.  When  the  mul- 
tiplicand and  multiplier  are  the  same,  thai  is,  when  a  number 
is  multiplied  by  itself  once,  the  product  is  called  the  squars  of 
that  numtwr :  144  is  the  square  of  ifl. 


5463 
34 

21852 
16389 

18574a 


76843 
4563 

230,529 
4,610,58 
38.421.5 
307*372 

350.634.609 


^ 
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ff  UBTRACTION  is  the  deducting  of  •  smaller 
1^    number  from  a  greater,  to  find  what  remtfins.  or 
the  difference  between  them. 

The  Sign  of  Smbtraotlon  is  — .    It  is  read 
minus,  and  signifies  less* 
^       When  placed  between  two  numbers,  it  indi* 
tes  that  the  one  after  it  is  to  be  subtracted  (loia 
e  one  before  it*    Thus,  12  —  7  is  read  12  minus  7, 
and  means  that  7  is  to  be  subtracted  irom  12. 
A  Parenthesis  (  )  is  used  to  include  within  it  such  numbew 
as  are  to  be  considered  together.    A  Vlncnlnm  has  tho 

same  signification.     Thus,  25  —  (12  +  7),  or  25  —  12  +  7, 
sigaifies  that  from  25  the  sum  of  1 2  and  7  is  to  be  subtracted. 
Principles. — l.  Oftfy  like  numbers  and  units  of  the  same 
order  can  be  subtracted, 

2,    The  minueftd  must  be  equal  to  tki  sum  of  the  subtraMettd 
and  remainder. 
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537 


We  tabtnct  when  we  mj,  take  5  from  5,  And  fl  remains. 
I0  asoeruun  what  lenuuns,  after  takug  335  from  537, 
wtr  pnjLccd  by  wnting  the  one  under  the  other  as  here 
ioslicatcd.  and  then  aobtmcting*    Commencing  at  5,'     325 
ti.c  fight-hand  figure  of  the  lower  and  smaller  number,    — 
w«.  »ay  i  ixom  7^  and  a  remams  ;  settmg  down  the  2,      ^'^ 
Wt  «ay  next«  St  from  5,  and  Z  remains,  and  setting  down 
tU  t,  we  lay,  $  bom  5,  and  2  remams ;  total  remainder, 

;«.a. 

To  subtract  a  number  of  a  higher  value,  involving  the  ror- 
tyt^g  of  figures  jind  supplymg  of  tens,  we  proceed  as  in  the 
lucgm.  Commencing  as  before,  we  find  that  5  cannot  be 
subtnurted  from  2,  and  therefore  supply  or  lend  10  to 
the  a.  making  it  12 ;  then  we  say,  5  from  12,  and  7  3^32 
remains.    Setting  down  the  7,  we  take  x,  being  the  de-    6815 

cmial  figure  of  the  number  which  was  borrowed,  and    

give  it  to  the  z,  making  it  2,  and  taking  2  from  3,  we  '  '^ 
find  that  z  remains.  Setting  down  the  z,  we  go  to  the 
8,  and  finding  it  cannot  be  taken  from  the  4  above  it,  we  lend 
zo  to  the  4,  making  it  14,  and  then  we  say,  8  from  Z4,  and  6 
femains.  In  the  same  manner  as  before,  adding  the  first  fig- 
ure  of  the  borrowed  number  (i)  to  the  6,  we  say,  7  from  8, 
and  1  remains  ,  thu&  the  total  remainder  is  found  to  be  z6Z7. 
From  these  explanations,  which  apply  to  all  calculations  in 
subtraction  it  will  be  observed,  that  when  the  upper  figure  is 
less  than  the  figure  directly  under  it,  zo  is  to  be  added,  and 
for  this  one  is  earned  or  added  to  the  next  under  figure. 

A  man  havint:  $19»  paid  $4  for  a  hat,  and  $2  for  a  vest 
How  many  dollars  had  he  left  ? 

Analysis. -^The  difference  between  $XS»  mod  tlie  som  ol  I4 
and  $2,  which  is  fg. 


U  is  that  process  by  which  we  discover 
ten  one  number  may  be  contained  in  an- 
M  by  which  we  divide  a  given  number 
ly  proposed  number  of  equal  parts.     By 
L  of  the  Mulliphcation  Table,   we  can 
in   without    writing    figures  how  many 
»umber  is  contained  in  another,  as  far 
2  times  Z2  ;  l>eyond  this  point  notation 
IB  cmpioycu.    There  are  two  modes  of  work- 
ing questions  in  division,  one  long  and  the  other    ,\g^2i 
short     Let  it  be  required  to  divide  69  by  3 :  accord-       5 
ing  to  the  long  method*  wnte  the  figures  69  as  an-       — • 
nexed,  with  a  line  at  each  side,  and  the  divisor,  or         9 
3,  on  the  left.     The  question  is  wrought  out  by  ex-         " 
amintng  how  many  times  3  is  in  6,  and  finding  it  to 
be  2  times,  we  place  2  on  the  right  side  ;  then  placing  6  be- 
'tow  six,  we  draw  a  line  and  bring  down  the  9  and  proceed 


with  it  in  the  same  manner.     The  qudliint  is  found  to  be  2^ 
But  we  take  a  more  difficult  question — the  divi- 
sion of  7958  by  6.    In  commencing  we  find 
that  there  is  only  one  6  in  7,  and  z  over;  we    6)795^Z326 
therefore  place  the  6  below  the  7,  and  subtract       _^ 
it,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  z.    The  z  being       ^9 
written,  we  bring  down  the  9  to  it,  and  this       z8 
makes  Z9.     There  being  3  times  6  in  18,  we       "" 
place  the  3  to  the  product  (which  in  division  is         ^| 
called  the  ^uofUnt,  literally,  How  many  times?)         .. 
and  z8  below  the  Z9,  leaving  z  over  as  before.  38 

To  this  z  we  bring  down  the  5,   and  tiying  3^ 

how  many  sixes  there  are  in  Z5,  it  appears  there  ~ 

are  only  2.  We  place  2  to  the  quotient,  and  Z2 
below  the  Z5.  Hiis  leaves  3  over,  and  bringing 
down  8  to  the  3,  we  have  38,  in  which  there  are  6  sixes.  Six 
sixes  make  36 ;  therefore,  placing  6  to  the  quotient,  and  36 
below  the  38,  we  find  that  there  are  2  over.  Here  the  account 
termmates,  it  being  fotmd  that  there  are  Z326  sixes  in  7958, 
with  a  remainder  of  2  over.  In  this  question,  6  is  called  the 
divisor;  the  7958  is  the  dividend,  and  Z326  is  the  quotienL 

Skillful  arithmeticians  never  adopt  this  long  method  of  di- 
vision  ;  they  pursue  a  plan  of  working  out  part  of 
the  question  in  the  mind,  called  short  division. 
They  would,  for  example,  treat  the  above  question      '^^ 
as  here  shown.     The  over  number  of  z  from  the        1326-f 
7  is  carried  in  the  mind  to  the  9,   making    Z9; 
the  I  from  Z9  b  in  the  same  manner  carried  to  the 
5 ;  and  the  3  from  it  is  carried  to  the  8,  leaving  the  overpfan 
of  a. 

In  Short  XMvUlon  the  quotient  only  is  written,  the  opera- 
tkmt  being  performed  mentally.  It  is  generally  used  when 
the  divisor  does  not  exceed  Z2. 

Divide  $48.56  by  8  cents. 

Eight  cents  may  be  written  f  .06b 
When   the    divisor   and  dividend  axe 
like  numbers,  the  quotient  is  an  abstiact 
number.     Hence,  8  cents  are  contained 
in  $48.56,  607  times. 

Division  is  denoted  by  the  following  character  -t- ;  thns» 
75  ■*•  25.  signifies  that  75  is  to  be  divided  by  25. 

These  explanations  conclude  the  subject  of  simple  or  ab> 
stract  numbers.  On  the  substructure  of  the  few  rules  in  Ad- 
dition, Multiplication,  Subtraction,  and  Division,  which  we 
have  given,  whether  in  reference  to  whole  numbers  or  frac- 
tions, every  kind  of  conventional  arithmetic  is  erected,  be- 
cause these  rules  are  founded  in  immutable  truths.  Mankind 
may  change  their  denominations  of  money,  weights,  and 
measures,  but  they  can  make  no  alteration  in  the  doctrine  of 
ah f met  numbers.  That  2  and  2  are  equal  to  4,  is  a  truth  ye^ 
terday,  to-day,  and  forever. 


^^;^^- 


OPERATION. 

$.o8)$48.56 

607  times. 
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ITHERTO   we   have  spoken  only  of   whole 
numbers  which  in  arithmetic  are  called  integers. 
We  have   now  to  treat  of  fractions,  or  the 
parts  into  which  integers  may  be  broken*     The 
more  ordinary  fractions  of  any  single  article  or 
ber  are  a  half,  third,  quarter,  etc  ;  but  a  num- 
admits  of  being  divided  into  any  quantity  of 
^^— i  parts.     All  such  ''ra<~iions  are  called  vulgar 
fruethns^  from  their  being  common.     It  is  the  practice  to 
write  vulgar  fractions  with  two  or  more  small  figures,  one 
above  the  other,  with  a  line  between,  as  follows:   \  (one- 
half),  i  (one-third,)  i  (one-fourth  or  quarter),  I  (one-eighthX 
i  (four- fifths),  ]^  (nine-tenths),  and  so  on.    In  these  and  all 
other  instances,  the  upper  number  is  called  the  nunuratcr^  the 
lower  the  denominator, 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  FRACTIONS. 

I.  Multiplying  the   numerator,  or)    ..  , .  ,,      ,    _ 

KTiding  the  denominator,  \    Mulhpbes  the  f motion. 

S.  Dividing  the  numerator,  or  ) 

Multiplying  the  denominator,      ) 

5.  Multipljring    or    dividing   both^ 


Divides  the  fraction. 


Does  not  change  the 
value  of  the  fraction. 


numerator    and    denominator  ?- 
by  the  same  number,  J 

These  three  principles  may  be  embraced  in  one 

GENERAL  LAW. 

A  diange  in'  the  numerator  produces  a  Kke  change  in  the 
iralne  of  the  fraction ;  but  a  change  in  the  denominator  pro- 
dnoes  an  oppotite  change  in  the  value  of  the  fraction. 

It  may  happen  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  together  different 
fractions  to  make  up  whole  numbers.  In  working  all  such 
questions,  we  must,  in  the  first  place*  bring  all  the  fractions 
into  one  kind  ;  if  we  have  to  add  i,  4  and  k  together,  we 
make  all  into  eighths,  and  see  how  many  eighths  we  have  got ; 
thtis  Ms  t  i  then  \  is  |«  that  is  2  and  4.  which  make  6,  and  \ 
makes  a  total  of  |.  The  same  plan  is  to  be  pursued  In  the 
tnbUraction  of  vulgar  fractions. 

It  is  necessary  sometimes  to  speak  of  the  tenths,  bun* 
diedths,  or  thousandths  ot  a  number,  and  for  this  arithmetic 
has  provided  a  system  of  decimal  fractions.  Where  great  ex- 
actness of  expression  is  required,  decimals  are  indispensable. 
It  has  been  already  shown  that,  in  writing  common  numbers, 
the  value  of  a  figure  increases  by  ten  times  as  we  proceed  from 
right  to  left :  in  other  words,  we  ascend  by  tens.  Now,  there 
b  nothing  to  prevent  us  in  the  same  maoner  descending  by 
tens  from  unity.  This  is  done  by  decimal  fractions.  We 
place  a  dot  after  unity,  or  the  unit  figure,  which  dot  cuts  oflf 
the  whole  number  from  its  fractional  tenths  ;  thus  120. 3  means 
aio  and  3-tenths  of  a  whole  ;  if  we  write  120.31,  the  meaning 


•Id 


IS  120  and  31-hundredthi  of  a  whole,  that  if*  S'  j^^  ^  ^M 
into  which  a  whole  is  supposed  to  be  divided,  I^  w«  ^  M 
adding  a  figure  to  the  right,  we  make  the  iractiofi  rjcib  U>il|^ 
sandths  \  a&  for  instance,  Z20.3159  which  signihea  lac*  am  4S 
out  of  a  thousand  parts. 

Tables  of  specific  gravities,  population,  mortalit> 
many  matters  of  statistics,  are  greatly  made  up  ot  Jo 
fractions,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  that  all  should  compti 
the  principle  on  which  they  are  designed.  In  mai.y  cku^ 
would  answer  the  purpose  to  write  the  fractions  ju  «  1W 
fractions;  but  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  reducu*.  (B 
broken  parts  to  the  decimal  notation,  for  it  allow?  «4  «a>  i|f 
up  columns  of  decimals  all  of  the  same  denomination.  •  *4it 
great  excellence,  indeed,  consists  m  the  uniformity  whicti  1*4^ 
give  to  calculations,  and  the  easy  methods  which,  by  ttic»e 
means,  they  present  of  pursuing  fractional  numbers  to  any  de- 
gree of  mmuteness. 

The  method  of  reducing  a  vulgar  to  a  decimal  fraction  is  a 

simple  question  in  division.     For  insunce,  to  reduce  |  to  a 

decimal,  we  take  the  3,  and  putting  two  aphers  after  it,  divide 

4)30**  «       • 

by  4.  thus ;  therefore,  .75  is  the  decimal,  or,  what  is 

•75 

the  same  thing,  ys-hundredth  parU  of  a  whole  are  equal  tothft 

three-quarters  of  a  whole. 


SERIES  of  numbers  Is  a  succession  of  numben 
that  increase  or  decrease  according  to  some  law. 
Of  the  two  kinds  of  series  usually  treated  of  in 
arithmetic,  the  simpler  is  one  whose  terms  in- 
crease or  decrease  by  some  constant  number 
called  the  common  difference.  This  common 
difference  or  rate  of  increase  is  only  one^  when 

ay,  4»  5.  6,  7,  8 ;  it  is  /a»,  when  we  say  7,  9,  i^ 

13 ;  and  four^  when  we  say  6,  lo,  14,  18,  and  so  on.  Every 
advancement  of  this  nature,  by  which  the  same  number  is 
added  at  every  step,  is  called  arithmetical  prog}  ession.  There 
is  a  different  species  of  advancement,  by  which  the  last  num- 
ber is  always  multiplied  by  a  given  number,  thus  causing  the 
series  to  mount  rapidly  up.  Suppose  4  is  the  multiplier,  and 
we  begin  at  2,  the  progression  will  be  as  follows  :  2,  8,  32, 
128.  512,  2048,  and  so  on.  It  is  here  observed,  that  multiply- 
ing the  2  by  4  we  have  8  ;  multiplying  the  8  by  4,  we  have 
32  ;  and  multiplying  the  32  by  4.  we  have  128,  etc.,  till  at  the 
fifth  remove  we  attain  2048.  This  kind  of  advancement  ol 
numbers  is  called  geometrical  progression.  The  very  great  dif- 
ference between  the  two  kinds  of  progression  is  exemplified  im 
the  following  two  lines,  the  number  3  being  added  in  the  OM 
case  and  being  used  as  the  multiplier  in  the  otbtri 
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5,  8^  II,  14,  17— Arithmetical  Ftagreasion. 
St  <5»  45t  '35*  405— Geometrical  Progression. 

In  the  case  of  arithmetical  progression,  as  above  or  in  any 
Other  manner  exemplified,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  amount 
of  the  first  and  last  term  is  alwajrs  the  same  as  twice  the 
amoont  of  the  middle  texin ;  thos  5  and  17  being  22,  are  equal 
lo  twice  II,  or  2a.  The  canse  of  this  is,  that  as  the  numbers 
Increase  or  decrease  in  equal  degrees,  the  last  number  is  just 
•s  much  more  as  the  first  is  less  than  the  number  in  the 
Biiddle ;  and  the  two  being  added,  the  amount  must  conse- 
^pentlj  be  doable  the  central  number.  The  same  rule  holds 
good  with  respect  to  any  two  numbers  at  equal  distances  from 
fhe  number  in  the  middle.  If  the  series  be  an  even  number, 
and  do  not  possess  a  middle  term,  then  the  two  terms  nearest 
the  middle  (called  the  mean  terms)  must  be  added  together: 
thus  hi  the  natural  series  from  I  to  24,  I2«ad  13  are  the  two 
nearest  the  middle,  and  one  being  added  to  the  other  makes 
95 .  the  sum  of  the  first  and  last  term. 

In  geometrical  progression,  each  term  is  a  factor  of  all  the 
numbers  or  terms  that  follow,  and  a  product  of  all  that  go  be- 
fore, so  that  there  is  an  harmonious  ratio  pervading  the  whole. 
Each  term  bears  an  exact  proportion  to  its  predecessor,  be- 
cause the  multiplier  is  the  same.  Supposing,  as  above,  the 
multiplier  to  be  3,  the  term  15  is  proportionally  greater  than 
5,  as  45  is  greater  than  15.  In  the  technical  language  of 
ariihmetic,  as  15  is  to  5,  so  is  45  to  15.  To  save  words  such 
a  proposition  is  written  down  with  dots,  thus— 15 : 5  ;:  45 :  15. 
Tlie  two  dots  mean  is  fo,  and  four  dots  mean  so  is.  The  same 
formula  is  applicable  to  any  series  of  proportional  terms, 
though  not  in  continued  proportion  to  each  other. 

In  order  to  discover  the  ratio  between  any  two  terms  we 
divide  the  largest  by  the  least,  and  the  quotient  is  the  ratio : 
45  divided  by  15  gives  3  as  the  ratio.  By  thus  ascertaining 
the  ratio  of  two  terms,  we  are  furnished  with  the  means  of 
arriving  at  the  ratio  of  other  terms.  We  cannot  do  better  than 
explain  the  method  of  working  out  this  principle  in  the  ratio 
of  numbers,  by  giving  the  following  passages  from  the  admi- 
rable I essoM  on  Arithmetic^  by  Mr.  T.  Smith  of  Liverpool. 
Taking  the  four  regularly  advancing  terms,  15,  45,  405,  and 
1215.  he  proceeds:  ''Suppose  that  we  had  only  the  first 
tiiree,  and  that  it  were  our  wish  to  find  the  fourth,  which  term 
b;ars  the  same  proportion  to  the  third  as  the  second  does  to 
the  first  The  thing  we  have  first  to  do,  is  to  discover  the 
ratio  between  the  first  and  second  terms,  in  order  to  do  which, 
as  before  shown,  we  divide  the  larger  by  the  smaller,  and  this 
gives  us  the  ratio  3,  with  which,  by  multiplying  the  third  term, 
we  produce  the  fourth  ;  or,  let  the  three  terms  be  Ihese,  405, 
12 TS.  5.  and  let  it  be  our  wish  to  find  a  fourth  which  shall 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  15  as  121 5  does  to  405.  We 
divide  and  multiply  as  before,  and  the  fourth  term  is  produced. 
And  in  this  manner,  having  two  numbers,  or  two  quantities  of 
.any  kind,  bearing  a  certain  proportion  towards  each  other,  and 
\%third,  to  which  we  would  find  a  number  or  quantity  that 
should  bear  a  like  proportion,  in  this  manner  do  we  proceed, 
and  thus  easily  may  we  find  the  number  we  require." 

Referring  to  the  discovered  ratio  of  45  to  15  to  be  3,  or  the 
fifteenth  part — '*  Now  "  (continues  thif  author),  "  what  would 


have  been  the  consequence  had  we  multiplied  the  third  teim 
(405)  by  the  whole,  instead  of  by  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  second? 
The  consequence  would  have  been,  that  we  should  have  had  a 
term  or  number  fifteen  times  larger  than  that  required.  But 
this  would  be  a  matter  of  no  difficulty ;  for  it  would  be  set 
right  at  once  and  our  purpose  gained,  by  dividing  the  over- 
large  product  by  15.  Let  us  write  this  process  down :  405  x 
45  =  18225,  and  18225  +  15  =  1215, — which  1215  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  405  as  does  45  to  15.  And  this  is  the  rule, 
when  the  terms  are  properly  placed — multiplyimg  thi  sfcamd 
and  tAird  terms  together^  and  dividing  the  product  by  thejirtt; 
this  avoids  all  difficulties  arising  from  the  occurrence  of  frac- 
tions in  the  course  of  the  process,  and  gives  us,  in  all  cases, 
any  proportional  terms  we  may  require.  ** 


N  the  principle  now  explained,  we  can,  in  ai^ 

affairs  of  business,  ascertain  the  amount  of  an 

unknown  quantity,  by  knowing  the  amount  of 

other  three  quantities,  which,  with  the  unknown 

quantity,  bear  a  proportional  relation.   The  word 

lUity  is  here  used,  but  any  sum  of  money  is  also 

mt« 

i^t  it  be  remembered,  that  the  ratio  of  one  numbef 

to  another  is  the  number  of  times  that  the  former  contahis  the 

latter ;  for  example,  the  ratio  of  6  to  3  is  2,  that  of  12  to  4  is 

3,  and  that  of  8  to  12  is  J.    When  two  numbers  have  the  same 

ratio  as  other  two,  they  constitute  a  proportion.    Thus,  the  ratio 

of  8  to  6  is  the  same  as  that  of  12  to  9,  and  the  quality  ol 

these  two  i:;tios  is  represented  thus : 

8  : 6  =  12  : 9,  or,  8 : 6 ::  12  : 9. 
The  following  is  the  rule  for  stating  and  working  questions:— 
Make  that  term  which  b  of  the  same  kind  as  the  answer  sought, 
the  second  or  middle  term.  Consider,  from  the  nature  of  the 
question,  whether  the  answer  should  be  more  or  less  than  this 
term  ;  if  more,  make  the  smaller  of  the  other  two  terms  (tiejirst^ 
and  the  greater  the  third;  if  the  answer  should  be  less  than 
the  middle  term,  make  the  greater  of  the  two  terms  the/rr/, 
and  the  smaller  the  third ;  then  multiply  the  second  and  third 
terms  together  and  divide  the  result  by  the  first  term.  The 
quotient  found  will  be  the  answer  to  the  question,  and  it  will 
be  found  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  third  term  as  the 
second  does  to  the  first. 

Such  is  the  principle  of  working  Rule  of  Three  questions, 
whatever  be  their  apparent  complexity.  If  either  the  first  or 
third  term,  or  both,  include  fractional  parts,  they  must  be  re- 
duced to  the  denomination  of  the  fractions  before  working ; 
thus  if  one  he  reduced  to  shillings,  the  other  must  he  made 
shillings  also;  if  to  pence,  both  must  be  pence,  and  so 
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on.  If  the  middle  teriftbe  also  a  compoand  quantity,  it  nay 
either  be  reduced  to  its  lowest  term,  before  multiplying  and 
dlTiding  by  the  other  terms,  or  you  may  multiply  and  divide 
by  Compound  Division  and  Multiplication. 


NTEREST  is  a  sum  paid  for  the  use  of  money. 
The  Principal  is  the  sum  for  the  use  of  which 
interest  is  paid.  The  Rate  of  Interest  is  the 
per  cent.,  or  number  of  hundredths  of  the  prin« 
cipal,  paid  for  its  use  one  year.  The  Amonnt 
is  the  sum  of  the  principal  and  the  interest 

Principle. — The  inierest  is  tJke  product  of  three 
factors^  namely  .*  the  principal^  rate  per  annum^  and 
time. 
To  find  the  int  on  %iQO,^  for  3  yr.  4  mo.  at  Z%. 

Analysis.— Since  the 
interest  of  any  sum  at  ^% 


for  2  yr.  is  .08  of  the 
principal,  the  interest  of 
$120.60  at  8^  for  I  yr.  is 
$9.648 ;  and  the  interest 
for  3  yr.  4  mo.  is  3] 
times  $9,648,  or  $32.16. 


OPERATION. 

^  20.60 = Principal. 

.08= Rate  per  cent 

^9.6480= Int.  for  I  year. 
3j=Time  in  years. 

$32.i6o=Int.  for  3  yr.  4  mo. 

RULE.— I.  Multiply  the  principal  hy  themU  percent,,  and 
the  product  will  he  the  interest  for  I  year. 

IL  Multiply  the  interest  for  i  year  by  the  time  in  years  and 
ike  fraction  of  a  year^  and  the  product  will  be  the  repdred  in^^ 
terest. 

In  ordinary  business  transactions  involving  interest,  30  days 
axe  considered  one  month,  and  12  months,  I  year. 

To  find  the  interest  of  $175  for  i  yr.  7  mo.  15  da.  at  ^%. 

Analysis. 
OPXRATION. 

^175  ==  Principal 
.07  =Rate  per  cent. 


$12.25  ==Int  for  X  yr. 
6. 125= Int.  for  6  ma 
i.o20=Int.  for  1  ma 
.5 10= Int.  for  15  da. 


•^First  multi- 
plying  the 
principal  by 
the  rate  %^  we 
have  $12.25, 
the  int.  for  t 
yr.  Then,  for 
6  mo.  take  \ 
of  I  year's  inL, 
for  I  mo.  take 
j  of  6  months* 
int,  and  for 
15  da.  take  \ 
The  sum  of  the  several  results  b  the  int. 


$19.905= Int.  for  I  yr.  7  mo.  15  da. 
$175        =s  Principal. 

$194.905 =Amt.  for  I  yr.  7  mo.  15  da. 

of  X  month's  int 
for  the  whole  time. 
Adding  the  principal  to  the  interest  gives  the 


An  easy  and  uniform  method  of  computing  utte^tUt  tt 
Fish's  method,  is  to  place  the  principal,  the  rale,  ancl  tliB  tOM 
in  months,  on  the  right  of  a  vertical  line,  and  1 2  on  tbe  *>  ft| 
or,  if  the  time  is  short  and  contains  days,  reduce  to  difk 
place  360  on  the  left  After  canceling  equai  Itctots  on 
sides  of  the  line,  the  product  of  the  remaining  factors  ^ 
right,  divided  by  the  factor,  if  any,  on  the  iielt  wtU  gfv 
required  interest. 
To  find  the  interest  of  $184.80  lot  \  jr.  ^  mo,  ^  ^ 


1KB 

a 


n 


OPERATION. 

OS 
^7 


Analysis.— $184.80 K. Of) gi^e  to 
interest  for  l  yr  or  12  months,  wii^lfe 
divided  by  12  gives  the  mterest  tort 
month ;  the  quotient  multiplied  by  17, 
die  number  of  months  in  i  yr.  s  mo., 
gives  $13.09,  the  interest  required. 


$13.09,  Ans. 
To  find  the  mterest  of  $240  for  2  m«w  z8  da.  at  1%. 

OPERATION. 

Analysis. — $240  x  .07  gives  the  in* 
terest  for  i  year  or  360  days,  which 
divided  by  360  gives  the  interest  for  i 
day ;  the  quotient  multiplied  by  78, 
the  number  of  days  in  2  mo.  18  da., 
gives  $3.64,  the  required  interest. 
$3.64,  Ans. 
To  find  the  interest  of  $696   for  93  da.  at  i%  a  month. 


•«$0 


.07 


jio.92 


Of  $325.20  at  1%  a  month  for  63  da. 
OPERATION. 


A300 


^381 


«ri^300 


SI07.88 


OPERATION. 
.00 


$21,576,  Ans. 

See  Interest  tables  in  our  Lightnii^  Calculator. 
An  Aliquot  Part  or  Even  Part  of  a  number  it  «iditt 
part  as  will  exactly  divide  that  number.     Thus,  9,  «)» )|»  ml 


5,  are  aliquot  parts  of  10. 

Kn  aliquot  part  may  either  be  an  integer  or  n 
ber,  while  a  component  factor  must  be  an  inttgis^ 

AuQUOT  Parts  of  One  Doliab. 


II 


scents  —  it  of  $T, 
10  cents  =  t't  of  f  i. 
20  cents  =  ^  of  $1. 
25  cents  ss  \  of  $1. 
50  cents  ss  i  of  $1. 


6(  cents  »>^olf: 

S|  cents  s  ^  at  f  • 

12^  cents  x:  i  <;a  %t 

x6}  oents  «■  ^  «m  $1 
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TO  ir&LC  AMTT  ItiiJMHtLK  THOUGHT  OF. 


I  fclSIRE  «iy  penoQ  to  thmk  of  a  namber,  ny  a 
certain  aumher  ot  stiillirurs ,  tell  hira  to  borrow 
thai  sufD  of  some  one  in  the  company,  and  add 
the  nufubet  tionowed  to  the  amount  thought 
ot  i!  will  here  be  proper  to  name  the  pcftion 
wbc  lend»  hio*  the  thillmg>  und  to  beg  the  one  who 
mafce»  the  caicuiation  cc  do  (t  with  <^at  care,  as  he 
may  readily  tail  uniu  mD  errut  especially  the  hrst  time 
Then,  say  to  the  perbon—  I  do  noi  lend  you,  but  give  you 
to,  add  them  to  the  lurmei  sum  ^  Contmue  in  this  manner 
'— **Give  the  half  to  the  p*xii  mud  retain  in  your  memory  the 
othei  halt."  llien  add  — '  Ketum  lu  the  gentleman,  oi  lady, 
what  you  borrowed,  and  rememc>et  that  the  sum  lent  you  was 
exactly  equal  to  the  numt>ei  thought  of  **  Ask  the  person  if 
he  knows  exactly  what  remains.  He  will  answer  **  Yes."  You 
must  then  say — "And  1  know.  also,  the  number  that  remains  ; 
it  15  equal  to  what  1  am  going  to  conceal  in  my  hand."  Put 
into  one  ol  youi  hands  five  pieces  of  money,  and  desire  the 
person  to  tell  how  many  you  have  got.  lie  will  answer  five  ; 
upon  which  open  your  hand,  and  show  him  the  five  pieces. 
You  may  then  say—"  I  well  knew  that  your  result  was  five  , 
but  il  you  had  thought  of  a  very  large  number,  for  example, 
two  or  three  millions,  the  result  would  have  been  much 
greater,  but  my  hand  would  not  have  held  a  number  of  pieces 
equal  to  the  remainder."  The  person  then  supposing  that  the 
result  of  the  calculation  must  be  different,  accprding  to  the 
difference  of  the  namber  thought  of,  will  imagine  that  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  last  number  in  order  to  guess  the  result . 
but  this  idem  is  false ;  for.  In  the  case  which  we  have  here  sup- 
posed whatever  be  the  namber  thought  of,  the  remainder 
Tiusi  always  be  five.  The  reason  of  this  is  as  follows : — The 
sum.  the  half  of  which  is  given  to  the  poor,  is  nothing  else 
than  twice  the  number  thought  of,  plus  lo ;  and  when  the 
p'X)r  have  received  their  part,  there  remains  only  the  number 
thought  of.  plus  5 ;  but  the  number  thought  of  is  cut  off  when 
the  sum  borrowed  is  returned,  and,  consequently,  there  re- 
main only  5 

It  may  be  hence  seen  that  the  result  may  be  easily  known, 
since  it  will  be  the  half  of  the  number  given  in  the  third  part 
of  the  operation  ;  for  example,  whatever  be  the  number 
thought  of,  the  lemainder  will  be  36  or  25,  according  as  72  or 


50  have  beeu  given.  If  this  trick  be  performed  several  timet 
successively  the  number  given  in  the  third  part  of  the  operatraa 
must  t>e  always  diflerent ,  for  if  the  result  were  several  times  the 
same,  the  deception  might  be  discovered.  When  the  hrst  five 
parts  of  the  calculation  (01  obtaining  a  result  are  hnished,  it 
will  be  best  not  to  name  it  at  hrst,  but  to  continue  the  opera* 
tion,  to  render  it  more  complex,  by  saying,  lot  example  :— 
*  l>cubie  tite  remauidei  deduct  2,  add  5,  take  the  fourth 
part,"  etc  ,  and  the  diflerent  steps  of  the  calculation  may  be 
kepi  in  mind  in  ordev  to  kiiow  how  much  the  hrst  resnili  has 
been  increased  or  diminished  This  irregular  process  never 
lail«'  to  conluund  thu&e  whu  attempt  to  fuliuw  it. 

w4  SenmJ  Mtthou,  —  Bid  the  person  taU^e  1  from  the  number 
thoughi  ul.  and  then  double  the  reiiiaindei  desire  hin.  tc  tajLfe 
I  from  the  doubie,  and  to  add  to  it  the  numbet  thought  of  .  in 
the  last  place,  a^k  him  the  number  ansmg  (rom  thi»  addition, 
and.  il  you  add  ?  to  it.  the  third  ot  the  sium  will  t>e  the  num* 
ber  thought  oi.  The  applicauun  of  this  rule  is  so  easy,  that  it 
is  needless  to  illustrate  it  by  an  example. 

A  Thtrd  Method.  —Desire  the  jMjrson  to  add  I  to  the  triple 
of  the  number  thougnt  ot  and  to  multiply  the  sum  by  3  .  then 
bid  him  add  to  this  product  the  number  thoughi  of  and  the 
result  will  be  a  sum.  from  which,  if  3  be  subtracted,  the  re- 
mainder will  be  ten  times  the  number  required  .  and  if  the 
cipher  on  the  nght  be  cut  off  from  the  remainder,  the  other 
figure  will  indicate  the  number  sought. 

Example : — Let  the  number  thought  of  be  6.  the  triple  of 
which.  IS  18  ;  and  if  1  be  added,  it  makes  IQ :  the  triple  of  this 
last  number  is  57.  and  if  b  be  added,  it  makes  63,  from  which, 
if  3  be  subtracted,  the  remainder  will  be  60;  now,  if  the 
cipher  on  the  nght  be  cut  off,  the  remaining  figure,  6,  %ill  be 
the  number  required. 

A  Fourth  Method, — Bid  the  person  multiply  the  number 
thought  of  by  itself ;  then  desire  him  to  add  I  to  the  number 
thought  of.  and  to  multiply  it  also  by  itself ,  in  the  last  place, 
ask  him  to  tell  the  difference  of  these  two  products,  which  wiH 
certainly  be  an  odd  number,  and  the  least  half  of  it  will  be 
the  number  required  Let  the  number  thought  of.  for  exam* 
pie.  be  10,  which,  multiplied  by  itself,  give  100 ;  in  the  next 
place,  10  increased  by  1  is  it,  which,  multiplied  by  itself, 
makes  121 ;  and  the  difference  of  these  two  squares  is  31,  the 
least  half  of  which,  being  10,  is  the  namber  thought  of.  Th& 
operation  mi^ht  be  varied  by  desiring  the  person  to  multiply 
the  aeoond  number  by  iteelf 9  after  it  has  been  diminished  bj  %, 
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Id  this  owe,  the  number  thought  of  will  be  equal  to  the 
greater  half  of  the  difference  of  the  two  squares.  Thus,  in  the 
preceding  example,  the  square  of  the  number  thought  of  is 
zoo,  and  that  of  the  same  number  less  i,  b  8i ;  the  difference 
oi  these  is  19 ;  the  greater  half  of  which,  or  10,  is  the  number 
thooghtof. 

TO   TELL   TWO   OR   MORE    NUMBERS 
THOUGHT   OF. 

.if  one  or  more  of  the  numbers  thought  of  be  greater  than 
9,  we  must  distinguish  two  Cases ;  that  in  which  the  number 
or  the  numbers  thought  of  is  odd,  and  that  in  which  it  is  even. 

In  the  first  case,  ask  the  sum  of  the  first  and  second,  of  the 
•econd  and  third,  the  third  and  fourth,  and  so  on  to  the  last, 
and  then  the  sum  of  the  first  and  the  last.  Having  written 
down  aU  these  sums  in  order,  add  together  all  those,  the 
places  of  which  are  odd.  as  the  first,  the  third,  the  fifth,  etc. , 
make  another  sum  of  all  those,  the  places  of  wc  ich  are  even, 
as  the  second,  the  fourth,  the  sixth,  etc.  suhtiact  this  sum 
from  the  former,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  double  of  the 
first  number.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  five  fol- 
lowing numbers  are  thought  of,  3,  7.  13,  17.  20,  which,  when 
added  two  and  two  as  above,  give  10.  20,  30.  37.  23  the  sum 
of  the  first,  t&ird,  and  fifth,  is  63,  and  thai  of  the  5;econd  and 
fourth  is  57 ,  if  57  be  subtracted  from  63  the  rcmamder.  6 
will  be  the  double  of  the  first  numbct  3  Now  if  }  be  taken. 
from  10.  the  first  of  the  sums  the  remainder  7  will  be  the 
second  number,  and  by  proceeding  in  thk»  manner  we  n^y 
find  all  the  rest. 

In  the  second  case,  that  is  to  say.  if  the  number  or  the 
numbers  thought  of  be  even,  you  must  ask  and  wntr  down 
ms  atx>ve.  the  sum  of  the  first  and  the  ftecond  thar  of  thr 
•econd  and  third  and  so  on.  as  l>elore  but  instead  of  the 
sum  of  the  first  and  last,  you  must  take  that  of  the  second  and 
Uft ,  then  add  together  those  which  stand  in  the  even  places. 
snd  form  them  into  a  new  sum  apart  ,  add  also  those  in  the 
odd  places,  the  first  excepted,  and  subtract  this  sum  from  the 
former,  the  remainder  will  be  the  double  of  the  second  num- 
ber; and  if  the  second  number,  thus  found,  be  subtracted 
from  the  sum  of  the  first  and  second,  you  will  have  the  first 
immber ;  if  it  be  taken  from  that  of  the  second  and  third,  it 
win  give  the  third;  and  so  of  the  rest  Let  the  numbers 
thought  of  be,  for  example,  3,  7,  13.  17 ;  the  sums  formed  as 
above  are  10,  so,  30,  24,  the  sum  of  the  second  and  fourth  is 
44,  from  which,  if  30,  the  third,  be  subtracted,  the  remainder 
will  be  14,  the  double  of  7,  the  second  number.  The  first, 
therefore,  b  3,  the  third  13,  and  the  fourth  17, 

When  each  of  the  numbers  thought  of  does  not  exceed  9, 
they  may  be  easily  found  in  the  following  manner : — 

Having  made  the  person  add  i  to  the  double  of  the  first 
number  thought  of,  desire  him  to  multiply  the  whole  by  5, 
and  to  add  to  the  product  the  second  number.  If  there  be  a 
third,  make  him  double  this  first  sum,  and  add  I  to  It ;  after 
idiich,  desire  him  to  multiply  the  new  sum  by  5,  and  to  add  to 
it  the  third  number.  If  there  be  a  fourth,  proceed  in  the 
same  manner,  desiring  him  to  double  the  preceding  sum,  to 
add  to  it  I*  to  multiply  by  5,  to  add  the  fourth  number,  and 
tooo. 


Then  ask  the  number  arising  from  the  addition  oi  the  la.st 
number  thought  of,  and  if  there  were  two  numbers,  subtract 
5  from  it ;  if  there  were  three,  55  ;  if  there  were  four.  555, 
and  so  on,  for  the  remainder  will  be  composed  of  figures  4 
which  the  first  on  the  left  will  be  the  first  number  thought  i^ 
the  next  the  second,  and  so  on. 

Suppose  the  number  thought  of  to  be  3,  4,  6  by  addini  || 
to  6,  the  double  of  the  first,  we  shall  have  7,  which  beine  ^  4i 
tiplied  by  5.  will  give  35  .  if  4.  the  second  number  though  ^1 
be  then  added,  we  shall  have  39,  which,  doubled.  give>  Sji 
and.  if  we  add  i,  and  multiply  79,  the  sum,  by  5.  the  <^  % 
will  be  395.  In  the  last  place,  if  we  add  f,  the  nun  ^ 
thought  of.  the  sum  will  be  401 ,  and  if  S5  be  deducted  ^ 
it,  we  shall  have,  for  remainder.  346,  the  figures  of  whu  |^ 
4,  6,  indicate  in  order  the  three  numbers  thought  of 

THE  MONEY  GAME, 

A  person  having  in  one  hand  a  piece  of  gold,  and  in  the* 
other  a  piece  of  silver,  you  may  tell  tn  which  hand  he  has  the 
gold,  and  lA  which  the  silver  by  the  following  method  — Some 
value,  represented  by  an  even  number,  such  as  8  must  be  as* 
signed  to  the  gold  and  a  value  represented  by  an  odd  num* 
ber,  such  as  3.  must  be  assigned  to  the  silver  aficr  which, 
desire  the  person  to  multiply  the  number  in  the  n^!i(  hand,  by 
any  even  number  whatever  such  as  2  and  that  in  the  left  hand 
by  an  odd  numbci  as  ^  then  bid'him  add  together  the  two 
products,  and  if  the  whole  sum  be  odd  the  golJ  will  be  in  tho 
right  hand,  and  the  silver  in  the  left  if  the  sum  be  even,  the 
contrary  will  be  the  case 

To  conceal  the  arufice  bettet  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ask 
wheihet  the  sum  of  the  two  pmducit  ran  he  halved  without  a 
remainder  for  in  that  case  the  totai  will  be  even  and  m  the 
contrary  case  odd 

It  may  be  readily  seen,  that  the  pieces,  instead  of  being  in 
the  two  hands  of  the  same  person,  may  be  supposed  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  two  persons  one  of  whom  has  the  even  number* 
or  piece  of  gold,  and  the  other  the  odd  number  or  piece  of 
silver.  The  same  operations  may  then  t>c  performed  in  regard 
to  these  two  persons,  as  are  performed  m  regard  to  the  two 
hands  of  the  same  persons,  calhng  the  one  privately  the  ngiit» 
and  the  other  the  left 

THE  GAME  OF  THE  RING. 

This  game  is  an  apphcation  of  one  of  the  methods  emplo?eA 
to  telJ  several  numbers  thought  of.  and  ought  to  be  performed 
in  a  company  not  exceeding  nine«  in  order  that  it  may  be  Ie9 
complex.  Desire  any  one  of  the  company  to  take  a  ring,  and 
put  it  on  any  joint  of  whatever  finger  he  may  think  proper 
The  question  then  is.  to  tell  what  person  has  the  nng,  and  oa 
what  hand,  what  finger,  and  on  what  jout. 

For  this  purpose,  you  must  call  the  first  person  i,  tha 
second  2,  the  third  3,  and  so  on.  You  must  also  denote  the  tea 
fingers  of  the  two  hands  by  the  following  numbers  of  the  natural 
progression,  i.  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.,  beginning  at  the  thumb  of  tht 
right  hand,  and  ending  at  that  of  the  left,  that  this  order  ol 
the  number  of  the  finger  may,  at  the  same  time,  indicate  tho 
hand.  In  the  last  place,  the  joints  must  be  denoted  by  l,  1^ 
3»  beginning  at  the  points  of  the  fioferfc 
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To  render  the  solution  of  this  problem  more  explicit,  let  ns 
s  appose  that  the  fourth  person  in  the  company  has  the  ring  on 
the  sixth  finger,  thai  is  to  say,  on  the  little  finger  of  the  left 
||gnd,  and  on  the  second  joint  of  that  finger. 
)r* Desire  some  one  to  double  the  number  expressing  the  per- 
son which,  in  this  case,  will  give  8 ;  bid  him  add  6  to  this 
do  'hle»  and  multiply  the  sum  by  $.  which  will  make  65  ;  then 
it*  fiini  to  add  to  this  product  the  number  denoting  the  finger, 
fb*  »s  to  say  6,  by  which  means  you  will  have  71  ;  and,  in  the 
hi^  i>lace,  desire  him  to  multiply  the  last  number  by  10,  and  to 
mf*  to  the  ptt>duct  the  Dumber  of  the  joint,  2  ;  the  last  result 
^  'x;  71a  ;  if  from  this  number  you  deduct  250,  the  remain- 
Or  vdl  be  462  :  the  first  figure  of  which,  on  the  left,  will 
St*  ^te  the  person ;  the  next,  the  finger,  and,  consequently, 
lb*  tumd ,  and  the  last,  the  joint. 

It  must  here  be  observed,  that  when  the  last  result  contains 
O  cipher,  which  would  have  happened  in  the  present  example 
bad  the  number  of  the  figure  been  10,  you  must  privately  sub- 
tract from  the  figure  preceding  the  cipher,  and  assign  the 
^ue  of  10  to  the  cipher  itself. 

THE  GAME  OF  THE  BAG. 

To  let  a  person  select  several  numbers  out  of  a  bag,  and  to 
tell  him  the  number  which  shall  exactly  divide  the  sum  of 
those  he  had  chosen  : — Provide  a  small  bag.  divided  into  two 
parts,  into  one  of  which  put  several  tickets,  numbered  6,  9, 
15.  36*  &3.  isOv  213,  3og,  etc.  and  in  the  other  part  put  as 
many  othei  tickets,  marked  No.  3  only-  Draw  a  handful  of 
tickets  from  the  first  part,  and  after  showing  them  to  the  com* 
pany.  put  them  into  the  bag  again,  and  having  opened  it  a  second 
time,  desire  any  one  to  take  out  as  many  tickets  as  he  thinks 
proper ;  when  he  has  done  that,  you  open  privately  the  other 
part  of  the  bag.  and  tell  him  to  take  out  of  It  one  ticket  only. 
You  may  safely  pronounce  that  the  ticket  shall  contain  the 
number  by  which  the  amount  of  the  other  numbers  is  divisi- 
ble ;  for,  as  each  of  these  numbers  can  be  multiplied  by  3, 
their  sum  total  must,  evidently,  be  divisible  by  that  number. 
J^n  ingenious  mmd  may  easily  diversify  this  exercise,  by  mark- 
ing the  tickets  in  one  part  of  the  bag  with  any  numbers  that 
are  divisible  by  9  only,  the  properties  of  both  9  and  3  being 
the  same ;  and  it  should  never  be  exhibited  to  the  same  com- 
Dooy  twice  without  being  varied. 

THE  CERTAIN  GAME. 

'^  ^*^vo  persons  agree  to  take,  alternately,  numbers  less  thsui 
'<^  number,  for  example,  II.  and  to  add  them  together 
*»(•  c*  them  has  reached  a  certain  sum,  such  as  lOO.     By 

inetns  can  one  of  them  infallibly  attain  to  that  number 
^  th^  other  ? 

>#  whoift  artifice  in  this  consists  In  immediately  making 
#  U  th^  numbers  I,  12,  23,  34,  and  so  on,  or  of  a  series 
t  ormtinually  increases  by  11,  up  to  lOO,    Let  us  suppose 

he  6rst  person,  who  knows  the  game,  makes  choice  of  I ; 
•nrtden*  that  his  adversary,  as  he  must  count  less  than  II, 
,•  .n.>v«   re.ich  1 1,  by  adding  10  to  it      The  first  will  then 

<  wliich  will  make  12  .  and  whatever  number  the  second 
1  add.  <iie  nist  will  certainly  win,  provided  ha  conthmallj 


(I 


add  the  number  which  forms  the  complement  of  that  of  htt 
adversary  to  II ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  latter  take  8,  he  mnax 
take  3  .  if  9,  he  must  take  2 ;  and  so  on.  By  following  this 
method  he  will  infallibly  attain  to  89 :  and  it  will  then  be  im- 
possible for  the  second  to  prevent  him  from  getting  first  to 
too  ;  for  whatever  number  the  second  takes  he  can  attain  only 
to  99:  after  which  the  first  may  say — "and  I  makes  loa' 
If  the  second  lake  I  after  89,  it  would  make  90,  and  his  ad* 
versary  would  finish  by  saying — *'  and  10  make  100."  Between 
two  persons  who  are  equally  acquainted  with  the  game,  he 
who  begins  roust  necessarily  win. 

If  your  opponent  have  no  knowledge  of  numbers,  you  may 
take  any  other  number  first,  under  lo,  provided  you  subse- 
quently take  care  to  secure  one  of  the  last  terms.  56.  67,  78, 
etc.  or  you  may  eren  let  him  begin,  if  you  take  care  after* 
ward  to  secure  one  of  these  numbers. 

This  exercise  may  be  performed  with  other  numbers  ;  but, 
in  order  to  succeed,  you  must  divide  the  number  to  be  attained 
by  a  number  which  is  a  unit  greater  than  what  you  can  take 
each  time,  and  the  remainder  will  then  be  the  number  you  must 
first  tak&  Suppose,  for  example,  the  number  to  be  attained 
be  %2,  and  that  you  are  never  to  add  more  than  6 ;  then,  di- 
viding 52  by  7*  the  remainder,  which  is  3,  will  he  the  number 
which  you  must  first  take ;  and  whenever  your  opponent  adds 
a  number  you  must  add  as  much  to  It  as  will  make  it  equal 
to  7.  the  number  by  which  you  divided,  and  so  in  oontinna* 
tioa. 

ODD  OR  EVEN. 

Every  odd  number  multiplied  by  an  odd  number  produces 
an  odd  number ;  every  odd  number  multiplied  by  an  even 
number  produces  an  even  number ;  and  every  even  number 
multiplied  by  an  even  number  also  produces  an  even  number. 
So,  again,  an  even  number  added  to  an  even  number,  and  an 
odd  number  added  to  an  odd  number,  produce  an  even  num- 
ber ;  while  an  odd  and  even  number  added  together  produce 
an  odd  number. 

If  any  one  holds  an  odd  number  of  counters  in  one  hand, 
and  an  even  number  in  the  other,  it  is  not  difficult  t*  discover 
in  which  hand  the  odd  or  even  number  is.  Desire  the  partj 
to  multiply  the  number  in  the  right  hand  by  an  even  number, 
and  that  in  the  left  hand  by  an  odd  number,  then  to  add  the 
two  sums  together,  and  tell  you  the  last  figure  of  the  product ; 
if  it  b  even,  the  odd  number  will  be  in  the  right  himd ;  and 
if  odd,  in  the  left  hand ;  thus,  supposing  there  are  5  counters 
in  the  right  hand,  and  4  in  the  left  hand,  multiply  5  by  2,  and 
4  by  3,  thus : — 5  x  2  =  10,  4  x  3  =  12,  and  then  adding  10 
to  12,  you  have  10  + 12  =  22,  the  last  figure  of  which,  3,  b 
even,  and  the  odd  number  will  consequently  be  in  the  right 
hand. 

PROPERTIES  OF  CERTAIN  NUMBERS. 

Of  Odd  Numbers. — ^All  the  odd  numbers  above  3,  that  can 
only  be  divided  by  I,  can  be  divided  by  6,  by  the  addition  or 
subtraction  of  a  unit  For  instance,  13  can  only  be  divided 
by  I ;  but  after  deducting  I,  the  remainder  can  be  prided 
by  6 ;  for  example,  5  +  1  =  6;  7  —  l=»6;  I7  4-|9lS| 
IQ  —  I  =  i9  *  3?  —  t  s  84  «ad  so  on 
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Of  N17M9MI  T9IWU— SdQCt  say  two  iranibeii  yon  please, 
mttd  yoo  will  find  tbat  either  one  of  the  two,  or  their  axnoimt 
wben  added  together*  or  tjieir  difference,  b  always  3,  or  a 
number  divisible  by  3.  Thus,  if  the  nunbers  are  3  and  8,  the 
fint  nninber  is  3 ;  let  the  numbers  be  k  and  2,  their  sum  b  3 ; 
let  them  be  4  and  7,  the  difference  b  3.  Again,  15  and  2a, 
tLe  first  niujo^r  ^  ^visi^ljp  by  ^  #  f  7  aftd  9^1  (he|f  difference 
Is  divisible  by  3,  etc. 

Of  Nitmbbx  Fits.— If  von  multiply  5  by  itself,  and  the 
quotient  again  by  itself^  and  the  second  quotient  by  Itsdf ,  tiie 
bst  figure  of  eadi  quotient  will  always  be  5.  iThus,'  5  x  5  r± 
85 ;  35  X  a$  =  625 1  125  X  125  =  X5,6d5>  etc.  Again,  if  yon 
^Moceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  figure  6,  the  last  figure 
wiU  constantly  be  6. 

To  divide  any  number  by  5,  or  any  multiplicand  of  that 
nnmber,  by  means  of  simple  addition  :*-T6  drvide  by  5,  dou- 
ble  the  number  given,  and  maik  off  the  last  figure,  whieh  wiU 
represent  tenths:  Thus,  to  divide  d6i  by  5 : — 26!  +  261  = 
53^,  or  5  28-ioth8.  Again,  to  divide  the  same  number  by  25, 
fern  must  take  four  times  the  number  to  be  divided,  and  mark 
off  the  last  two  figures,  which  will  be  hundredths,  thus,  26X  + 
fl6x  +  26X  +  261  =  X044,  brio  44-tOoths. 

Of  Number  Ninb.— The  following  remarkable  properties 
qI  the  number  9  are  not  generally  known  :-^Thus,  9x1=9} 
9X2  =  x8,x  +  8  =  i5;9x3  =  27,  2  +  7  =  9,  9x4=36, 
$  +  6  =  9:  9  X  5  =  45,4+  i  =9;  9x6  =  54,  5  +4  =  9 J 
9x7  =  63,  6  +  3  =  9;  9x  a  =  72.  7+8«9$  9x9  =  gt, 
8  +  1  =  9. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that — i.  The  component  figures 
of  the  product  made  by  the  multiplication  of  every  digit  into 
the  number  9,  when  added  together,  make  nine.  2.  The  or* 
der  of  these  component  figures  1^  reversed,  after  the  said  num* 
ber  has  been  multiplied  by  5.  3.  The  component  figures  of 
tlie  ampnfit  of  the  multipliers  (viz.  45),  when  added  together, 
naatLe  niks.  4.  The  amount  of  the  several  products,  or  mul- 
tiples of  9  (vis.  405),  when  divided  by  9,  gives,  for  a  quotient, 
41 ,  tM  is,  4  +  5  =  NINE. 

It  b  also  observable,  that  the  number  of  changes  that  may 
be  rung  on  nine  belb  b  362,880 ;  which  figures,  added  to- 
fether,  make  27 ;  that  b,  2  +  7  =  nine. 

And  the  quotient  of  362,880,  divided  by  9,  will  be  40,320 ; 
tliat  is,4  +  Q+-3+8  +  o  =  nine. 

TfiodfiaJ^rv  to  any  given  nuwiher^  which  shall  rtndtr  U 
divisHHf  fy  Nine: — ^A4d  the  figures  together  in  your  mind, 
which  compose  the  number  named  ;*  and  the  figure  which  must 
be  added  to  the  sum  produced,  in  order  to  render  it  divisible 
by  9,  b  the  one  required.  Thus,  suppose  the  given  number 
to()e7S2|:— 

^d  those  together,  and  X5  will  be  produced ;  now  x  5  re- 
quires 3  to  render  it  divbible  by  9 ;  and  that  number  3,  being 
adde4  to  7521,  ct^uses  the  same  divisibility  :-*  . 

7521 
*  3 

9175^83^ 
Thj»  exercise  may  be  diversified  by  your  specifying,  before 
1^  sum  U  named,  the  particular  place  whexe  the  figure  shaU 


be  inserted,  to  make  the  number  divisible  by  9;  for  it  Is  ea» 
actly  the  same  thing  whether  the  figure  be  put  at  the  head  ol 
the  number,  or  between  any  two  of  its  digits. 

To  multiply  by  Nine  by  Simple  Subtractton.—^KgigodD^  jo% 
wi^  to  multiply  67583  by  9,  add  a  cipher  to  the  end  o£  iStm 
sum,  then  place  the  sum  to  be  divided  underneath  the  >monnC^ 
and  subtract  it  from  the  same ;  the  quotient  wlU  \m  fBtm  pxo* 
duct  of  67583  multiplied  by  9  \  thus  ^—  / 


608247 


\ 


Numb^Nim  ofiH  Eighteen,— U  any  two  oC  Ibt  fidlowhig 
sums,  36.  63,  81,  117,  126,  162,  207,  216,  252,  961,  906,  315^  I 
360, 432,  are  added  together,  the  figures  ih  thie  quotient,  whoa 
cast  up,  will  make  either  9  or  x8.    For  instance,  9l6  +  253^*^ 
468,  and  ^  +  6  +  9  =  ^^  j  or,  1^5  +  §1  =  144,  and  I  +-4  f 
4  =  9- 

THR  UNITED  QiqiTS. 

The  figures  1  to  9  may  be  placecl  in  such  order  that  thtt 
whole  added  together  make  exactly  loa     Thus— 

If 

36 

JL 

98 

s 


xoo 

The  secret  b  to  arrange  the  figures  |,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  in  srn^i 

a  manner  that,  added  together,  they  make  98.  wben  by  add* 
ing  2  you  get  the  whole  nine  digits  into  the  calculation. 

TO  DISCOVER  A  SQUARE   NUMBER. 

A  square  number  ^  a  number  produced  ]}y  the  multipUca* 
^on  of  any  number  into  itself  \  thus.  4  muUiplled  by  4  is 
equal  to  16,  and  16  b  consequently  a  square  number,  4  being 
the  square  root  from  which  it  springs.  Jhe  extraction  of  thd 
square  root  of  any  number  takes  some  time ',  and  after  all 
your  labor  you  may  perhaps  find  that  the  number  ft  not  • 
square  number.  To  save  this  trouble,  it  b  worth  knowingr 
that  every  square  number  ends  cither  with  a  X,  4,  |,  6^  or  9^  op 
with  two  ciphers,  preceded  by  one  of  these  numbeOk 

Another  property  of  a  square  number  is,  tbat  If  it  bedivide(| 
by  4,  the  remaindei.  if  any.  will  be  x — thus,  the  tqioiie  of  5  ig 
25,  and  25  divided  by  4  leaves  a  remainder  of  x  (  ad  again, 
16,  being  a  square  number,  can  be  divided  bj  4  nHliOiii  \U9^ 
ing  a  remainder. 


A  MAGIC  SQUARE. 

The  following  arrangement  of  figores, 
the  form  of  a  sqnaie,  will  amount  to  the 
numbers  are  cast  up  perpendicnlaily. 


I  to  96,  in 
•am  if  the 
or  fraai 
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eomcr   to  oorner,    die    lesnlt     in   eveiy   direction   being 


irt! 


•9 

la 

28 

9 

7 

s6 

3« 

S« 

3 

4 

36 

5 

«3 

i8 

15 

I6 

19 

90 

M 

34 

21 

22 

13 

17 

f 

I 

34 

33 

f 

35 

II 

25 

lO 

37 

30 

8 

Ta  WEIGH  FROM  ONE  TO  FORTY  POUNDS 
WITH  FOUR  WEIGHTS 

To  weigh  any  weight  from  i  to  40  pounds  by  the  use  of 
four  weights  only,  the  weights  oust  be  respectively  t«  3,  9t 
and  27  pounds  each.  Thus,  2  pounds  may  be  weighed  by 
placing  3  pounds  in  one  scale  and  t  in  the  other ;  5  pounds, 
by  placing  i  and  3  in  one  scale  and  9  pounds  In  the  opposite* 
and  so  on. 

THE  CANCELLED  FIGURE  GUESSED, 

To  tell  the  figure  %  person  has  struck  out  of  the  sum  of  two 
given  number^: — ^Arbitrarily  command  those  numbers  only 
that  are  divisible  by  9 ;  such,  for  instance,  as  36,  63,  81,  117, 
I26»  162,  261,  360,  315,  and  433. 

Then  let  a  person  choose  any  two  of  these  numbers ;  and« 
after  adding  them  together  in  his  mind,  strike  out  from  the 
sum  any  one  of  the  figures  he  pleases.    * 

After  he  has  so  done,  desire  him  to  tell  you  the  sum  of  the 
xemaining  figures ;  and  It  follows,  that  the  number  which  you 
are  obliged  to  add  to  this  amount,  in  order  to  make  it  9  or  18, 
It  the  one  he  struck  out.     Thus — 

Suppose  he  chooses  the  numbers  162  and  261,  making  alto- 
gether 423,  and  that  he  strikes  out  the  centre  figure,  the  two 
other  figures  will,  added  together,  make  7*  which,  to  make  9. 
^i^auet  a,  the  number  strudc  out 

THB  DICE  GUESSED  UNSEEN, 

A  v^  di  ^Biot  being  thrown*  to  find  the  number  of  points 
gi  "^ach  die  without  seeing  them : — Tell  the  person  who  cast 
ib*  'tioe  to  double  the  number  of  points  upon  one  of  them, 
g»  tdd  $  to  It  f  then  to  multiply  the  sum  produced  by  5,  and 
il  ^ttd  to  die  pcoduct  the  number  of  points  upon  the  other 
4k  This  beteg  done,  desire  him  to  tell  you  the  amount,  and, 
At  "^  teown  OQt  9$,  the  remainder  will  be  a  number  con* 
#  vtvjT  ol  two  fignras,  the  first  of  which,  to  the  left,  is  the 
9^«  n«r  ol  points  on  the  first  die,  and  the  second  figure,  to 
#ip  "^fat  the  number  on  the  other.    Thus— 

6Mp«T«otn  the  «si&ber  of  points  on  the  first  die  which  comes 
%|^  >io  ^  H,  and  that  ol  the  other  3 :  then,  if  to  4.  the  dou- 
^^  Tt"'  ^X-^  ^Q&t^  ^  tLs  fiiit,  therr  be  ai&dftd  $,  and  the  som 


/ 


produced,  9,  be  multiplied  by  5,  the  product  will  be  4$ ;  tn 
which,  if  3,  the  number  of  points  on  the  other  die,  be  adde^ 
48  will  be  produced,  from  which,^if  25  be  subtracted,  23  wiU 
remain ;  the  first  figure  of  which  Is  2,  the  number  of  points 
on  the  first  die,  and  the  second  figure  3,  the  number  on  tho 
otheiv 

THE  SOVEREIQN  AND  THE  SAGS. 

A  sovereign  being  desirous  to  confer  a  liberal  reward  on 
one  of  his  courtiers,  who  liad  performed  srme  very  important 
service,  desired  him  to  ask  whatever  he  thought  proper,  assniw 
ing  him  it  should  be  granted.  The  courtier,  who  was  weU 
acquamted  with  the  science  of  numbers,  only  requested  that 
the  monarch  would  give  him  a  quantity  of  wheat  equal  to  that 
which  would  anse  from  one  grain  doubled  sixty-three  times 
successrvely  The  value  of  the  reward  was  immense ;  for  it  wQI 
be  found  that  the  siiEty-fourth  term  of  the  double  progressloa 
divided  by  t,  2. 4.  8.  r6,  32,  etc..  Is  9*323,372.036.854,775«8o8, 
But  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  of  a  double  progression,  begin* 
Ding  with  I.  may  be  obtained  by  doubling  the  last  term,  and 
sohtracting  from  It  I.  The  number  of  the  grains  of  wheat, 
therefore,  in  the  present  case,  will  be  l8,446,744f073.709,55lt« 
6t$.  Now,  If  a  pmt  contain  9216  grains  of  wheat,  a  gallon 
will  contam  73.7^8 :  and,  as  eight  gallons  make  one  bnsfael. 
If  we  drvide  the  above  result  by  eight  times  73,728  we  shall 
have  31  874.QQ7.4li.89S  for  the  number  of  the  bushels  ol 
wheat  equal  to  the  above  number  of  grains,  a  quantity  greater 
than  what  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  could  produce  fai 
several  years,  and  which,  in  value,  would  exceed  ell  die 
riches,  perhaps,  on  the  globe. 

THE  HORSE-DEALER'S  BARGAIN. 

e 
A  gentleman  taking  a  fancy  to  a  horse,  which  a  hone 

dealer  wished  to  dispose  of  at  as  high  a  price  as  he  conld,  the 

latter,  to  induce  the  gentleman  to  become  a  purchaser,  offered 

to  let  him  have  the  horse  for  the  value  of  the  twenty-fooitk 

nafl  in  his  shoes,  reckoning  one  cent  for  the  first  naily  tipe 

for  the  second,  four  for  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the  twenty* 

fourth.     The  gentleman,  thinking  he  should  have  a  good  hu» 

gain,  accepted  the  offer;  how  mirtaken  he  was  the  lenlt  wiB 

show. 

By  calculating  as  before,  the  twenty-fourth  term  of  the  pio* 

gression,  i,  a,  4,  8,  etc.,  will  be  found  to  be  8,388^608,  eqoal 

to  the  number  of  cents  the  purchaser  gave  for  the  hone ;  iStm 

price,  therefore,  amounted  to  $83,886.08. 

THE  DINNER  PARTY. 

A  club  of  seven  persons  agreed  to  dine  together  eieiy  diy 
successively,  so  long  as  they  could  sit  down  to  table  difiev* 
ently  arranged.  How  many  dinners  would  be  necessary  for 
that  purpose  ?  It  may  be  easily  found,  by  the  rules  of  simple 
progression,  that  the  club  must  dine  together  5,040  times  be- 
fore they  would  exhaust  all  the  arrangements  possible^  wtiA 
would  require  above  thirteen  years. 

THE  BASKET  AND  STONSa 
If  a  hundred  stenes  be  pUured  Ui  a  straight  line,  at  the  difr 
tanoe  of  a  yard  fxxnn  each  other,  the  first  being  at  the  saaedl^ 
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tsnce  from  a  basket,  how  many  yards  must  the  person  walk  who 
jigages  to  pick  them  up,  one  by  one«  and  put  them  into  the 
basket  ?  It  is  evidenr  that»  to  pick  up  the  first  stone  and  put 
it  into  a  t>asket,  the  person  must  waJk  two  yards ;  for  the  sec- 
ond, he  must  walk  four ;  for  the  third,  six ;  and  so  on,  in- 
creasing by  two  to  the  hundredth. 

Th*i  number  of  yards,  therefore,  which  the  person  mutt 
walk  will  t>e  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  progression.  2,  4,  6,  etc, 
the  last  term  of  which  is  200  (22).  But  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
gression is  equal  to  202,  the  sum  of  the  two  extremes,  multi- 
plied by  50.  or  half  the  number  of  terms ;  that  is  to  say, 
lo,xoo  yards,  which  makes  more  than  5i  miles. 

THE  CAN  OF  ALB. 

How  to  divide  8  gallons  of  ale  contained  in  an  ^.gallon  can 
into  two  equal  parts,  having  only  two  empty  bottles  to  effect 
it  with,  one  contain  mg  5  gallons  apd  the  other  3.  First,  fill 
the  5-gallon  bottle,  and  you  will  have  3  remainmg  in  the  8-gal- 
lon  can  ,  fill  the  3-gallon  bottle  from  the  5-gallon,  which  will 
then  contain  only  2  gallons :  pour  the  3  gallons  in  the  3-gallon 
bottle  into  that  which  holds  8  gallons,  which  will  then  contain 
6  gallons ;  then  pour  the  2  gallons  out  of  the  5-gallon  bottle 
into  the  3.gallon  bottle,  and  filling  the  5-gallon  bottle  from 
the  8-galIon  can,  which  at  present  contains  6  gallons,  you  will 
have  I  gallon  in  the  can,  5  in  the  largest  bottle,  ind  2  in  the 
smallest ;  by  filling  up  the  3-gallon  can  from  the  $-gaIlon, 
you  leave  4  gallons,  or  one-half  the  8  gallons,  in  the  largest 
bottle  :  and,  lastly,  pouring  the  contents  of  the  3-gallon  b^*tlt 
into  the  8-gallon  can,  which  contains  I  gallon,  you  have  the 
second  half,  or  4  gallons. 

COUNTING  A  BILLION. 

What  b  a  bilHon?  The  reply  is  very  simple — a  million 
times  a  million.  This  is  quickly  written,  and  more  quickly 
still  pronounced.  But  no  man  is  able  to  count  iL  You  can 
count  160  or  170  a  minute  ;  but  let  us  even  suppose  that  yon 
go  as  far  as  200  in  a  minute,  then  an  hour  will  produce  12.000 ; 
a  day,  288,000 ;  and  a  year,  or  365  days  (for  every  four  years 
yon  may  rest  from  counting,  during  leap  year),  105.190.000. 
Let  ns  suppose,  now,  that  Adam,  at  the  beginning  of  his  ex- 
istence, had  begun  to  count,  had  continued  to  do  so,  and  was 
counting  still,  he  would  not,  even  now,  according  to  the 
Qsually  supposed  age  of  our  globe,  have  counted  nearly 
•nough.    For»  to  connt  a  billion,  he  would  require  95X8  years, 


34  days,  5  hours,  and  20  minutes,  according  to  the  abofO 
rule. 

THE  NUMBER  SEVENTY-THREE. 

If  number  73  be  multiplied  by  any  of  the  progressive  ni^mm 
bers  arising  from  the  multiplication  of  3  with  any  of  the  tttit(% 
the  result  will  be  as  follows  :^ 


73  X 

73  X 
73  X 
73  X 
73  X 
73  X 
73  X 
73  X 
73  X 


3=    219 

6=   438 

9=  657 
12=  876 
15  =  1095 
18  =  1314 
ai  =  153$ 
24  =  175a 
27  =  1971 


On  inspecting  these  amounts  it  will  be  seen  that  th^  i|B 
figures  run  thus— 9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  I.  Again,  if  we  retet 
to  the  sums  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  ,73  by  2,  6,  ^ 
12,  and  15,  it  will  be  found  that  by  reading  the 'two  figures  to 
the  left  of  each  amount  backwards,  it  will  give  x,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7.  8.  9.  ^ 

CURIOUS  CALCULATION. 

If  a  pin  were  dropped  into  the  hold  of  the  Great  Eastern 
steamship,  and  on  that  day  week  a  second  pin.  and  on  that 
day  week  four  pms.  and  so  on.  doubling  the  number  of  pins 
each  week  for  a  year,  there  would,  by  the  end  of  the  52  weeks, 
be  deposited  no  fewer  than  4.503.509.627,370.495  pins.  Al- 
lowing 200  to  the  ounce,  the  weight  of  the  whole  would  be 
628,292,358  tons ,  and  to  carry  them  all  would  require  27*924 
ships  as  Urge  as  the  Great  Eastern,  which  is  calculated  to  hold 
22,500  tons. 

ARITHMETICAL  PROGRESSION. 

If  you  could  buy  a  hundred  ships,  giving  a  farthing  for  the 
first,  a  halfpeimy  for  the  second,  a  penny  for  the  third,  two- 
pence for  the  fourth,  and  so  on  to  the  last,  doubling  the  sum 
each  time,  the  whole  amount  paid  would  be  £557.750.707,* 
053. 344.041 ,463.074*442  18s.  7}d.— a  sum  which  in  words 
runs  thus :  557  quadrillions.  750,707  trillions.  53.344  billions, 
41,643  millions,  74  thousand,  442  pounds,  eighteen  shillings 
and  sevenpence  three  farthings.  This  amount  in  sovereigiit 
wonid  weigh  3.557,o83,590^3a7t4W.««3.4i«  toni. 
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^HE  followmg  tables  show  at  a  glance  the 
price  of  any  number  of  articles  at  any 
given  rate  :  The  first  column  of  figures 
shows  the  number  of  articles,  and  the 
second,  the  total ;  e.  g.,  87  articles  at  i 
^cent  each,  amount  to  21$  cents;  46  articles 
at  56J  cents  each,  give  for  a  total  $25.87^.  If 
the  price  be  one  not  given  in  the  tables,  the  sum  is 
easily  ascertained  by  adding  together  two  or  more 
of  those  which  are  g^'ven,  thus :  23  articles  at  193 
cents,  33  at  10  cents  would  be  2^30,  at  5  cents 
I,i5,  at  2  cents  46  cents,  at  ^  ii^  cents,  and  at  i 
$%;  adding  these  totals,  2.30  4-  1. 15  4-  46  -f  46 
•f  11^  4-  si  =:  $4«54ir  the  amount  sought  for. 


These  tables,  too,  will  operate  in  other  directions^ 
and  show  the  number  of  articles,  when  the  total 
amount  and  the  price  per  capita  are  given ;  also  when 
the  number  of  articles  and  the  total  amount  are  given, 
the  price  per  capita  is  easily  ascertained. 

When  fractions  of  a  cent  are  involved,  it  is  often 
confusing  to  an  inexpert  accountant  to  readily  com- 
pute the  amount  A  reference  to  these  tables  will 
quickly  give  the  required  result,  thereby  saving  that 
which  is  so  important  to  the  business  man — time. 

The  convenience  of  these  tables  cannot  be  over- 
rated. Not  only  do  they  save  time,  but  are  also 
conducive  to  perfect  accuracy,  a  result  which  is  not 
always  certainly  obtained  in  a  hurried  calculatioii. 


At  4  Cent. 

f^Vo.     DoL 

^Ct«. 

No. 

DpUCta. 

No. 

DoKCts. 

Na 

Dols.  Cts. 

|no. 

Dola.Cts. 

Na* 

Dola.Cti. 

T' 

.  4 

18 

.4J 

35 

.  81 

52 

•13 

69 

.174 

86 

.2X1 

n 

1 

19 

.41 

36 

•  9 

53 

.134 

70 

.17* 

87 

.814 

20 

•5. 

37 

.  94 

54 

.i3i 

71 

.174 

88 

.28 

$ 

.1 

81 

.5i 

38 

.  9i 

55 

.134 

72 

.18 

89 

.224 

\ 

M 

82 

•5t 

39 

.  94 

56 

.14 

73 

.i8i 

90 

.22I 

.14 

23 

5« 

40 

.10 

57 

.144 

74 

.i8i 

9^ 

.221 

I     • 

.il 

24 

.6 

41 

.104 

58 

.I4i 

75 

.181 

92 

.23 

.« 

25 

.64 

42 

.lOi 

59 

.14I 

76 

.19 

93 

.234 

t 

M 

26 

:tl 

43 

.104 

60 

•^5. 

77 

.19! 

94 

.234 

10 

:3 

27 

44 

.11 

61 

.154 

78 

.I9i 

96 

•*♦. 

u 

28 

•7^ 

45 

.114 

62 

.I5i 

.15^ 

79 

.19! 

98 

.244 

la 

.3 

29 

.74 

46 

.1x4 

63 

80 

.20 

100 

.25 

19 

.34 

30 

.7* 

47 

.III 

64 

.16 

81 

.20i 

200 

•50 

14 

.5i 

31 

7l 

48 

.12 

65 

.164 

82 

.20i 

300 

.75 

15 

3l 

32 

.8 

49 

.124 

66 

.i6i 

83 

.204 

400 

I.OO 

16 

.4 

33 

.84 

50 

.12* 

67 

.16I 

84 

.21 

500 

1.25 

.H 

M..  . 

?4 

.8i 

51 

.12^ 

68 

.17 

85- 

.214 

1000 

2.50 
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At  iCeat. 

• 

No. 

Itols,  Cts. 

No. 

Dob.  Cts. 

1  No. 

Dols.  Cts* 

I 

.     i 

33 

.z6 

63 

.314 

a 

.  I 

33 

.z6J 

64 

.33, 

3 

.  li 

34 

•^7. 

65 

.334 

4 

.    3 

35 

.174 

66 

•33, 

5    ^ 

.  a| 

36 

.z8 

67 

.33i 

6 

.  3 

37 

.Z8i 

68 

•34. 

7 

.  3i 

38 

.zo 

69 

.34^ 

8 

.  4 

39 

.Z9I 

70 

•35^ 

9 

.4i 

40 

.30 

7X 

.35* 

xo 

•  5 

41 

.aoj 

72 

.36. 

xz 

•  Sk 

43 

.az 

73 

.364. 

X2 

•  6 

43 

.aii 

74 

.37* 

13 

.  6J 

44 

.33 

75 

14 

•  7 

45 

.33i 

76 

.38 

15 

.  74 

46 

.33 

2^ 

•39 

x6 

.  8 

47 

.33i 

80 

.40 

17 

.  84 

48 

.34 

83 

.41 

x8 

.  9 

49 

.244 

84 

.42 

19 

.94 

50 

.25 

86 

.43 

90 

•  IP 

51 

.254 

88 

.44 

91 

.lOj 

53 

.36 

90 

.45 

92 

•  IZ 

53 

.364 

92 

.46 

33 

.114 

54 

.27 

94 

.47 

34 

.za 

55 

•^z* 

^ 

.48 

as 

.w4 

56 

.38 

98 

.49 

96 

.13 

57 

.384 

100 

.50 

27 

.134 

58 

.29 

300 

z. 

98 

.X4 

59 

.39i 

300 

1.50 

29' 

.Z44 

60 

.30 

400 

3. 

30 

•'5. 

6z 

.304 

500 

3.50 

..£- 

:^?* 

6a 

•3«       . 

1000 

5- 

AtiCmH. 

Ho. 

Dots^Cti. 

No.      bot 

S.Ct8. 

NoT 

t)o)s.  Cts.' 

x 

.  I 

33 

.32 

63 

.63 

3 

.   8 

33 

33 

64 

.64 

3 

•  3 

34 

.34 

65 

.65 

4 

•  4 

35 

•35 

66 

.66 

5 

•  5 

36 

36 

67 

.67 

6 

.  6 

37 

37 

68 

.68 

7. 

•  7 

38 

38 

69 

.69 

8 

.  8 

39 

39 

70 

.70 

9 

•  9 

40 

40 

71 

•?' 

xo 

.10 

4Z 

41 

72 

.73 

XI 

•zz 

42 

42 

73 

.73 

13 

.13 

43 

£ 

74 

.74 

13 

.13 

44 

75 

•75 

14 

.Z4 

45 

45 

76 

.76 

15 

.15 

46 

46 

78 

.78 

z6 

.z6 

47 

47 

80 

.80 

X7 

.17 

48 

^9 

83 

•83 

x8 

.z8 

49 

84 

.84 

19 

.Z9 

50 

|0 

86 

.86 

3Q 

.30 

51 

51 

88 

.88 

az 

.9Z 

52 

52 

90 

.90 

33 

.33 

53 

53 

93 

.92 

23 

'93 

54 

34 

94 

.94 

24 

.24 

55 

55 

96 

•^ 

25 

.^5 

56 

56 

98 

.98 

26 

.26 

57 

•57 

zoo 

I. 

27 

.87 

58 

.58 

300 

3. 

28 

.38 

59 

t 

300 

3. 

29 

99 

60 

400 

4. 

30 

.30 

61 

.6z 

500 

5- 

'     -JJ 

62 

.63 

zooo 

10. 

At 

9  Cents. 

No. 

Dob.  Cts.   ! 

No. 

Dols.  Cts. 

No, 

tk>ls.Ct8. 

z 

.    3 

32 

.64 

63 

z.a6 

3 

.  4 

33 

.66 

64 

Z.38      . 

3 

.  6 

34 

.68 

u 

1.30 

4 

.  8 

35 

.70 

x.33 

I 

.ZO 
.Z3 

36 
37 

.73 
.74 

% 

i» 

7 

.X4 

38 

.76 

69 

t.ss 

8 

.Z6 

39 

.78 

70 

l.4i> 

9 

.z8 

40 

.80 

71 

t.43 

zo 

.20 

41 

.82 

72 

!:» 

zz 

.22 

43 

.84 

79 

Z3 

.24 

43 

.86 

74 

1.48 

13 

.26 

44 

.88 

1.50 

14 

.28 

45 

.90 

7q 

f.sa 

15 

.30 

46 

.92 

78 

\t 

z6 

.32 

47 

•94 

So 

17 

'34 

48 

.96 

83 

1.64 

1.68 

z8 

.36 

49 

.98 

84 

19 

.38 

50 

z. 

86 

Z.72 

20 

.40 

51 

Z.03 

88 

Z.76 

2Z 

.42 

53 

Z.04 

90 

1.80 

32 

.44 

53 

Z.06 

9a 

z.8.^ 
1.88 

23 

.46 

54 

Z.08 

^ 

34 

.48 

55 

z.zo 

^ 

i.^ 

25 

.50 

56 

Z.Z3 

93 

1.96 

36 

.52    - 

57 

Z.Z4 

zoo 

2. 

37 

•54 

58 

Z.I6 

300 

1* 

38 

.$6 

59 

z.z8 

300 

6. 

29 
30 

:& 

60 
6z 

1.20 

Z.22 

400 

500 

8. 
xo. 

.   .?« 

.6a 

63 

1.34 

zooo 

30. 

At  5  Cents. 

No. 

bols.Cts. 

No; 

Dols.  Cts. 

No. 

Dels.  Cts. 

I 

•  5 

33 

Z.60 

63 

3.15 

3 

•  ZO 

33 

Z.65 

64 

3.C0 

3 

.15 

34 

1.70 

65 

3.35 

4 

•ao 

35 

1-75 

66 

3.30 

5 

.25 

36 

1.80 

67 

3.35 

6 

.30 

37 

1.85 

68 

3.40 

7 

•35 

38 

Z.90 

69 

3-45 

8 

.40 

39 

Z.95 

70 

3.50 

9 

45 

40 

3. 

71 

lU 

xo 

.50 

41 

3.05 

73 

zz 

.55 

43 

3.Z0 

73 

365 

Z3 

.60 

43 

3.15 

74 

3.70 

13 

.65 

44 

2.20 

3 

|:il 

14 

.70 

45 

2.25 

15 

.75 

46 

2.30 

s 

390 

z6 

•80 

47 

2.35 

4* 

17 

.85 

48 

2.40 

8a 

4.Z0 

z8 

.90 

49 

2.45 

84 

4.20 

19 

•95 

50 

2.50 

86 

4.30 

30 

Z. 

51 

2.55 

88 

4.40 

3Z 

Z.05 

52 

2.60 

90 

tis 

33 

z.zo 

53 

2.65 

92 

33 

X.I5 

54 

2.70 

?! 

IK 

24 

z.ao 

55 

2.75 

^ 

?! 

Z.35 

56 

3.80 

98 

4«o 

36 

Z.30 

57 

2.85 

zoo 

In 

37 

1-35 

58 

a.90 

135 

38 

Z.40 

f9 

2.95 

ISO 

I:S  , 

29 

1.45 

60 

3. 

17$ 

30 

Z.50 

6z 

3:0$ 

300 

10.              ^ 

-2L- 

...  f  ss     . 

-£L- 

.  i!<> 

.J!L- 

II  B& 
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At 

ID  Cents. 

No. 

DoU.  Cts.  1 

No. 

Dols.  Cte. 

No. 

Dols.  Cts. 

I 

1 
.10 

32 

3.20 

63 

6.30 

a 

.20 

33 

3.30 

64 

6.40 

3 

.30 

34 

3.40 

65 

6.50 

4 

.40 

35 

3  50 

66 

6.60 

5 

:£ 

36 

360 

67 

6.70 

6 

37 

3.70 

68 

6.80 

2 

.80 

38 

3.80 

69 

6.90 

39 

3.90 

70 

7- 

9 

.g© 

40 

4- 

71 

7.10 

to 

I. 

41 

4.10 

72 

7.20 

II 

t.IO 

42 

4.20 

73 

7.30 

19 

1.90 

43 

4.30 

74 

740 

13 

1.30 

44 

440 

75 

7  50 

M 

1.40 

45 

4- 50 

76 

7.60 

S 

1.50 

46 

4.60 

78 

7.80 

1.60 

47 

4.70 

80 

8. 

17 

1.70 

48 

480 

82 

8.20 

I8 

1.80 

49 

490 

84 

8.40 

«9 

1.90 

50 

5- 

86 

8.60 

so 

2. 

51 

5.10 

38 

8.80 

ai 

2.10 

52 

5.20 

90 

9- 

22 

2.20 

53 

5.30 

92 

9.20 

23 

2.30 

54 

540 

94 

9  40 

24 

2.40 

55 

5  50 

96 

9.60 

25 

2.50 

56 

5.60 

98 

9.80 

26 

2.60 

57 

5.70 

100 

10. 

27 

2.70 

5« 

5.80 

125 

12.50 

28 

2.80 

59 

5.90 

150 

15. 

29 

2.90 

60 

6. 

175 

17  50 

30 

3- 

61 

6.10 

200 

20. 

.?» 

3  10 

62 

6.20 

225 

22.50 

At  I3i  Cents* 

or  i  of  a  ] 

Dollar. 

Ka 

Dols.  Cts. 

No. 

Dols.  Cts. 

No. 

Dols.  Cts. 

I 

.12J 

32 

4. 

63 

7.87* 

9 

.25 

33 

4. 12* 

64 

8. 

3 

.37i 

34 

4.25, 

65 

8.12* 

4 

.50 

35 

4.37* 

66 

825 

5 

.62J 

36 

4.50^ 

67 

8.37* 

6 

.75 

37 

4.62* 

68 

850 

7 

.87* 

38 

4-75 

69 

8  62* 

8 

X. 

39 

4.87* 

70 

8.75. 

9 

I.I2i 

40 

5.     . 

71 

8.87* 

10 

«  25 

41 

5.12* 

72 

9-     . 

II 

1.37i 

42 

525^ 

73 

9  12* 

12 

I  50 

43 

5371 

74 

9.25 

13 

I  62* 

44 

5  50^ 

75 

9-37* 

J4 

1-75 

45 

5.62* 

76 

9- 50 

15 

i.87t 

46 

5.75. 

78 

9-75 

16 

9. 

47 

5.87* 

80 

10. 

'7 

9124 

48 

6. 

83 

10.25 

!8 

9  2$ 

49 

6.12* 

84 

10.50 

'Q 

».37l 

50 

6.25 

86 

10.75 

20 

9  50^ 

51 

6.37* 

88 

II. 

21 

9  63i 

52 

6.50 

90 

11.25 

93 

:rH 

53 

6.62* 

92 

11.50 

23 

54 

6.75, 

94 

11.75 

94 

r  , 

55 

6.87* 

96 

12. 

^ 

»ia* 

56 

7.     ^ 

98 

12.25 

S-as. 

57 

7.12* 

100 

12.50 

2 

9-37i 

58 

7-25. 

125 

15.62* 

9-50 

59 

7.37* 

150 

'®Z^ 

•9 

9&H 

60 

^•F. 

175 

21.87* 

9> 

'^i 

6x 
69 

7.62* 

77? 

200 
335 

^!l3* 

At  25  Cent9. 


No. 

Dols.  Cts. 

No. 

Dols.  Cts. 

No. 

Dols.  Cts. 

I 

.25 

32 

8. 

63 

15.7$ 

2 

•50 

33 

825 

64 

16. 

3 

.75 

34 

8.50 

65 

16.25 

4 

I. 

35 

8.75 

66 

16.50 

5 

I  25 

36 

9- 

67 

16.75 

6 

1.50 

^l 

*    9.25 

68 

17. 

7 

1.75 

38 

0  50 
6.75 

69 

17.25 

8 

2. 

39 

70 

17.50 

9 

2.25 

40 

10. 

71 

17.75 

10 

3.50 

41 

.  10.25 

72 

18. 

i; 

2.75 

42 

10.50 

73 

18.35 

12 

3 

43. 

10.75 

74 

18.50 

'3 

3  25 

44 

II. 

75 

18.75 

14 

3  50 

45 

11.25 

76 

19. 

15 

3.75 

46 

11.50 

78 

19.50 

16 

4. 

47 

11.75 

80 

30. 

17 

425 

48 

12. 

82 

20.50 

18 

4  50 

49 

12.25 

.84 

21. 

19 

4.75 

1     50 

12.50 

86 

21.50 

20 

5. 

51 

12.75 

88   . 

22. 

21 

5  2$ 

52 

13 

9^ 

22.50 

22 

5.50 

53 

13.25 

92 

33. 

23 

5  75 

54 

13.50 

94 

23.50 

24 

6. 

55 

13-75 

96 

24. 

25 

6.25 

56 

14. 

98 

24.50 

96 

6.50 

57 

14.35 

100 

25. 

27 

6.75 

58 

14.50 

125 

31.25 

28 

7. 

59 

14.75 

150 

37.50 

29 

7-25 

60 

15. 

175 

43. 75* 

30 

7  50 

61 

15.25 

200 

50. 

31 

7.75 

62 

15.50 

225 

56.35 

At  33i 

Cents, 

or  i  of  a 

Dollar 

No. 

Dob.  Cts. 

No.' 

Dols.  Cts. 

No. 

DoUCHu 

X 

.33* 

32 

10.66} 

63 

3X- 

3 

3 

.661 

33 
34 

II. 
11.33* 

64 
65 

l\n 

4 

1.33* 

35 

11.66 

66 

33. 

I 

1.661 

36 
37 

12. 

12.33* 
12.661 

67 
68 

11^ 

7 

m 

38 

69 

33.     ^ 

8 
9 

39 
40 

13.33} 

70 
71 

23. 33* 
23.66I 

10 

IM 

41 

13.66* 

72 

24. 

II 

13 

42 
43 

14.33* 

73 
74 

zn 

13 

iM 

44 

14.66* 

75 

25. 

14 

45 

^5-     , 

76 

25  53* 

15 

*  5* 

46 

15.33* 

78 

36. 

16 

5-33* 

47 

15-66I 

80 

97. 

17 

5-66} 

48 

16. 

83 

27*33* 

18 

6. 

49 

16.33* 

84 

38. 

19 
20 

'M 

50 
51 

16.66* 
*7-     , 

86 
88 

28.66I 
29.66I 

21 

7.          , 

52 

17.33* 

90 

30. 

22 

7.33* 

53 

17.66I 

92 

30.66I 
31.33* 

23 

7.66* 

54 

x8. 

94 

24 

^-     1 

55 

I8.33i 
18.66} 

96 

32. 

25 

8.33* 

56 

98 

32.66 

26 

8.66) 

57 

19. 

100 

33.33  : 

27 

9. 

58 

»; 

125 

41.66 r 

28 

9. 331 

59 

150 

50. 

29 

9.66  r 

60 

20. 

175 

&& 

30 

10. 

61 

20  33* 
90.661 

300 

?' 

10.33* 

63 

^SL. 

Bi, 
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At  431  Cents, 

or  -fjf  of  a 

Dollar. 

No. 

Dols.  Cts. 

No. 

Dols.  Cts. 

No. 

Dols.  Cts. 

I 

.431 

32 

14. 

63 

27.564 

9 

.M 

33 

14434 

64 

28. 

3 

*.3i4 
t.75 

34 

14874 

65 

28.431 

4 

35 

15. 3U 

66 

28.874 

5 

2.i8i 

36 

15.75 

67 

29.314 

6 

a.62i 

37 

16.18I 

68 

29  75 

7 

3.o6i 

38 

16.62I 

69 

30.184 

8 

3.50 

39 

17.064 

70 

30.624 

9 

3931 

40 

17.50 

71 

31  064 

lO 

4.374 

41 

17.934 

72 

31.50 

II 

4.8U 

42 

18.374 

73 

31  934 

la 

5-25 

43 

18. 8x4 

74 

32.37* 

13 

5.682 

44 

19  25 

75 

32. 8x4 

M 

6.12i 

45 

19.68I 

76 

33. 25. 

15 

6.s6i 

46 

20.124 

78 

34X24 

i6 

7. 

47 

20  564 

80 

35- 

17 

7.43I 

48 

21. 

82 

35.874 

x8 

7.874 

49 

21.43! 
21.874 

84 

36.75 

19 

8.314 

50 

86 

3762J 

20 

8.75. 

51 

22.314 

88 

38.50 

21 

9.18I 

52 

22.75 

90 

39-374 

92 

962I 

53 

23.184 

9a 

40.25 

23 

10.064 

54 

23.624 

94 

41-124 

24 

10.50 

55 

24.064 

96 

42. 

2S 

10.93? 

56 

24.50 

98 

42874 

36 

11.37* 

57 

24.Q34 

100 

43-75 

*2 

zi.8ii 

58 

25  374 

125 

54.684 

a8 

12.25 

59 

25  814 

150 

65.624 

39 

12.684 

60 

20  25 

175 

76.564 

30 

13.12* 

61 

26.68I 

200 

87.50 

,2L- 

13.654 

62 

27.124 

225           98.43I 

At  50  Cents. 

No. 

DoU.Cts. 

No. 

Dols.  Cts. 

No. 

Dols.  CU. 

X 

.50 

32 

x6. 

63 

31.50 

2 

X. 

33 

16.50 

64 

32 

3 

X.50 

34 

17. 

65 

32 

50 

4 

2. 

35 

17.50 

66 

33 

S 

2.50 

36 

18. 

67 

33 

50 

6 

3. 

37 

18.50 

68 

34 

7 

3.50 

38 

19. 

69 

34 

50 

8 

4. 

39 

J9.50 

70 

35 

9 

4.50 

40 

20. 

71 

35 

50 

!• 

5. 

41 

20.50 

72 

36 

XI 

5.50 

42 

21. 

73 

36 

50 

X2 

6. 

43 

21.50 

74 

37 

13 

6.50 

44 

22. 

75 

37 

50 

14 

7. 

45 

22.50 

76 

38 

15 

7.50 

46 

23. 

78 

39 

x6 

8. 

47 

23.50 

80 

40 

X7 

8.50 

48 

24. 

82 

41 

x8 

9. 

49 

24  50 

li 

42 

19 

9.50 

50 

25. 

86 

43 

90 

10 

51 

25.50 

88 

44 

9X 

10.50 

52 

96. 

90 

45 

32 

ZI. 

53 

36.50 

92 

46 

33 

IX.  50 

54 

27. 

^ 

47 

24 

12. 

55 

27.50 

96 

48 

25 

12. 50 

56 

28. 

98 

49 

36 

13. 

57 

98.50 

100 

50 

37 

13.50 

58 

29. 

125 

62 

50 

38 

14. 

?9 

99.50 

150 

l^ 

•9 

14.50 

60 

30. 

175 

87 

.50 

30 

15. 

61 

30.50 

200 

xoo 

.?? 

15.50 

63 

?»• 

225 

112 

50 

At  56i  Cents, 

or  .^  of  a 

Dollar. 

No. 

Dols.  Cts. 

No. 
32 

Dols.  Cts. 

No. 

Dols.  Cts. 

z 

I.I2t 

18. 

63 

3543} 

2 

33 

18.56 

64 

36. 

3 

1.68} 

34 

19  124 

65 

36.56^ 

4 

2.25 

35 

19.68 

66 

37  12* 

5 

2  81. 
3-374 

3  93i 

36 

20.25 

67 

3768I 

6 

37 

20.8lt 

68 

38  25 

7 

38 

21.374 
21.93J 

69 

38.81* 

8 

^  50. 

39 

70 

39  37t 

9 

506i 

40 

22.50 

71 

39  03I 

10 

5.62I 

41 

23  06* 
23.62I 

72 

40  50 

II 

6.18} 

42 

73 

41  06 

X2 

6.75 

43 

24.18} 

74 

41.62 

13 

7  31 

44 

24.75 

75 

42.18 

14 

7.87 
8.43 

45 

25.31 

76 

43.87* 

15 

46 

25.87 

78 

16 

9-     . 

47 

26.43 

80 

45-     . 

17 

956 

I0.12t 

48 

27. 

82 

46.12* 

18 

49 

27  56 

84 

47.25 

19 

1068! 

50 

28.12 

86 

48.37* 

20 

II   25 

51 

28.681 

88 

49.50, 

21 

11.81 

52 

29.25 

90 

50  62* 

22 

12.37 

53 

29.814 

92 

51  75, 

23 

12.934 

54 

30.37 

^ 

52.87* 

24 

13  50 

55 

30  934 

96 

54.     . 

25 

14  06 

56 

31.50 

98 

55  12* 

26 

14.62 

57 

32.06 

100 

56.25 

27 

15.18} 

58 

32.62 

125 

70  31: 

28 

15  75 

5^ 

33.18 

ISO 

84  37 

29 

16  31 

60 

33  75 

175 

98-43      ' 

30 

16.87 
17.431 

61 

U:i;t 

200 

112.50 
126.56* 

3« 

62 

225 

At  87*  Crats,  or  1  of  a  1 

Dollar. 

No* 

Dols.  Cts. 

No. 

Dols.  Cts. 

No. 

Dols.  Cts. 

X 

.874 

32 

28. 

63 

55.12* 

2 

1.75 

33 

28 

874 

64 

56. 

3 

2  624 

34 

29 

75, 

65 

56.87* 

4 

3.50, 

35 

30 

62t 

66 

57.75 

5 

4.37* 

36 

31 

5°. 

tl 

58.62* 

6 

5.25, 

37 

32 

37* 

68 

59  50. 

7 

6.12) 

38 

33 

*5. 

69 

60.37* 

8 

7.     , 

39 

34 

12* 

70 

61.59 

9 

787* 

40 

35 

71 

62.19* 

10 

'  8.75. 

41 

35 

87* 

72 

63.     . 

II 

9  62i 

42 

36 

75. 

73 

6387* 

12 

10.50 

43 

37 

62* 

74 

64.75. 

13 

"374 

44 

38 

5^1 

75 

65.62* 

14 

12.25, 

45 

39 

37* 

76 

66.50 

15 

13.12* 

46 

40 

^5. 

78 

68.25 

16 

14.     . 

47 

41 

12* 

80 

70. 

17 

14.87* 

48 

42 

82 

71  75 

18 

15-75, 

49 

42 

87* 

84 

73  50 

19 

16.62* 

50 

43 

75. 

86 

75.25 

20 

17  50, 

51 

44 

62* 

88 

77. 

21 

18.37* 

52 

45 

^ 

90 

78.75 

22 

19.25, 

53 

46 

92 

80  50 

23 

20.19* 

54 

47 

*5. 

94 

82  25 

24 

21. 

55 

48 

12* 

96 

84. 

25 

21.87* 

56 

49 

98 

85 -75 

26 

22.75 

57 

49 

87* 

100 

87.50, 

27 

23.62* 

58 

50 

75. 

125 

109-37* 

28 

24.50 

.«9 

51 

62* 

150 

131.25, 

29 

25.37* 

00 

52 

5^. 

175 

153.124 

30 

26.25 

61 

53 

.37* 

200 

175. 

V 

27. 12* 

69 

54 

'J     - 

925  _ 

X96.87* 
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At  $1.25  Cent  . 

At  |] 

[.50  Centi, 

Na 

Dols.  Cts. 

No. 

Dols.  Cts. 

No. 

DoU  Cts. 

Na 

Dols.  Cts. 

No. 

Dols.  Cts. 

No. 

DoU.Cli. 

1 

t.85 

36 

^ias 

n 

88.75 

I 

1.50 

36 

54. 

7t 

106.  so 

• 

i.50 

37 

/2 

90. 

2 

3. 

H 

55.50 

72 

xoB. 

* 

STI 

3« 

47.SO 

73 

91.25 

3 

4.50 

38 

58.50 

73 

log  so 

4 

1:« 

39 

48.7s 

74 

9*  50 

4 

6. 

3C 

74 

tit. 

t 

40 

50. 

75 

93-75 

S 

7  50 

40 

6b. 

i 

ttt  90 

J:S 

41 

51.  ?| 

76 

95- 

6 

9. 

41 

61.50 

XI4 

1 

42 

52.  cO 

77 

96.2s 

1 

10.50 

42 

63. 

3 

mso 

lO. 

43 

53.78 

78 

97  50 

8 

12. 

43 

64.30 

lit. 

ti8.so 

9 

SI. 25 

44 

50.25 

r* 

98.7s 

9 

13.50 

44 

66. 

2? 

to 

M.50 

45 

80 

ICO. 

10 

IB. 

45 

67.50 

to 

120. 

IS 

13.75 

46 

$1  50 

5*  78 

gt 

f  ok .  15 

It 

16.50 

46 

69. 

81 

121.30 

it 

»5- 

47 

42 

102.50 

ia 

18. 

a 

70.50 

83 

123. 

13 

16.2s 

48 

60. 

83 

103.7s 

13 

i?:*" 

72. 

!3 

124.^ 

H 

17.50 

49 

6t.25 

84 

IDS. 

14 

49 

73  5tt 

I* 

126. 

3 

18. 75 

50 

62.50 

85 

106  2$ 

«5 

22.50 

50 

76.50 

% 

127.50 

20. 

SI 

63.7$ 

86 

10^  50 
108.7s 

16 

24. 

51 

129. 

S 

ai.25 

$« 

66.2$ 

87 

17 

2S.50 

5* 

78. 

u 

130.50 

22.50 

53 

88 

no 

18 

27. 

53 

1?;^ 

132. 

>9 

237$ 

S4 

67.50 
6i.75 

89 

lit. 2$ 

«9 

28.50 

54 

69 

133.50 

to 

as. 

SS 

90 

112.50 

BO 

30. 

58 

8i.50 

90 

I3S. 

ts 

S6.2S 

56 

70. 

91 

"3. 75 

21 

31-50 

56 

84 

9» 

136.50 

ts 

27.50 

n 

7t.2S 

92 

"1 

116.2s 

22 

33* 

3 

84.5^ 

9« 

138. 

t3 

a8.7$ 

72.50 

93 

23 

U:^ 

88^50 

9J 

139.50 

t4 

30. 

& 

73  7S 

94 

11T.50 
118.75 

24 

» 

94 

ui. 

is 

31. H 

75. 

95 

25 

37.50 

60 

90. 

s 

142.50 

^    16 

aa.so 

61 

76.25 

96 

I30. 

26 

39. 

61 

91. 50 

144. 

t7 

33.7s 

63 

77.50 

97 

121.21 

n 

40.50 

6s 

9i. 

^ 

X45.SO 

!   t8 

36.21 

6j 

78.78 

98 

122.50 

4^. 

63 

r"" 

U7. 

•9 

«4 

80. 

99 

123.75 

29 

43.50 

6« 

9^ 

148.SO 

37.50 

u 

81.25 

100 

125. 

30 

45. 

It 

97.50 

100 

J§7'.90 

9<K 

38.7s 

82.50 

125 

156.2s 

31 

46.50 

99. 

128 

'   V 

40. 

67 

83.7s 

150 

187.50 

32 

48. 

67 

100.50 

I$0 

225. 

^ 

41. 2S 

68 

ll 

175 

218.75 

33 

49.50 

68 

102. 

175 

262.90 

S4 

42.30 

69 

86.25 

200 

250. 

34 

51. 

69 

103.50 

220 

300. 

L..AL. 

«7i.  .1 

J& 

B7>10 

-•3 

281.28 

38 

}2.}0        1     J^ 

tog. 

2}0 

-i37Jo 

At  $z.7S  Cents. 


IT 

Dob-Cti. 

No. 

Dolt.  Cts. 

Na 

Dols.  Cts. 

Na 

Dols.  Cts. 

Na 

Dols.  Cts. 

No. 

Dols.  Oft. 

1 

171 

tS 

31.50 

35 

61.25 

52 

91. 

69 

120.75 

86 

150.50 

( 

ISO 

«9 

33.25 

36 

63. 

53 

92.75 

70 

122.50 

87 

152.25 

' 

1-^ 

20 

35. 

37 

64.75 

54 

94.50 

124. t5 

88 

154. 

1    ' 

V. 

2t 

36.7s 

|8 

66.50 

55 

9625 

126. 

89 

155  75 

»7I 

22 

38.50 

39 

68.25 

56 

98. 

127. 75 

90 

157.50 

' ' 

■0.50 

23 

40.25 

40 

70. 

57 

99  75 

129  $0 

91 

15925 

' 

!*.«• 

24 

42. 

41 

71.75 

58 

loi .  50 

75 

131.25 

92 

161. 

■ 

t4. 

% 

43  7S 

42 

73.50 

P 

103.25 

76 

»33. 

93 

162.75 

m 

«I7» 

45.50 

43 

75.25 

60 

105. 

77 

134.75 

94 

164.50 

■0 

i».jb 

U 

47  25 

44 

77- 

61 

106.75 

78 

136.50 

96 

168. 

it 

191 

49. 

45 

78  75 

62 

108. So 

79 

138.  JiS 

98 

171.50 

I« 

«. 

29 

50.75 

46 

80.50 

63 

110.25 

80 

140. 

too 

175. 

II 

tin 

30 

52.50 

47 

82.25 

64 

112. 

81 

141.75 

125 

218.75 

M 

2-5 

31 

54.25 

48 

84. 

66 

"3. 75 

82 

143.50 

150 

262.50 

I 

32 

55. 

49 

85.75 

65 

115.50 

83 

145.25 

t75 

306.25 

10 

al. 

33 

57.75 

50 

87.50 

67 

H7.25 

84 

147. 

200 

350. 

t* 

«»-7l 

U 

S9.50 

81 

89.2s 

68 

119. 

85 

148.75 

225 

39371 
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62lCts.    1 

75  Cts. 

87iCte. 

DAVa. 

T^A  VQ 

Dols.  Cts. 

Dols.  Cts. 

Dols.  Cts. 

Dob.  Cts. 

.    2 

.   2l 

•  3 

:?t 

^t 

' 

•  4 

.  5i 

.  6i 

4 

.  61 
.io| 

.161 

.  7I 

.  94 

.loi 

t 

.loi 

.13 

.18 

.i5i 

.I8I 

.211 

V 

.201 

.25 

.29 

I 

ti 

.isl 

.231 

.28 

32| 

.36J 

4 

.201 

.26 

.314 

9 

s| 

.23 

.281 

.344 

.40 

10 

25 

.314 

.37  [ 

431 

.474 

II 

•27 

.331 

.40 

12 

3' ' 

.29 

.364 

434 

•5^ 

18 

.334 

.39 

.46I 

.54» 

24 

-4ii 

.50 

.584 

26 

4l 

.354 

.44 

-53 

.62 

DATS. 
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I 

I 

ID 
II 
18 
18 


»I 


Dols.  Cts. 


.  4 

.Iti 
.i6i 


.25 
.29 

•33: 
'37  i 
41  r 
-45I 
.50 

'54 
'58| 
.62  r 
.66 

.70 
.75 
.79 

.83^ 

91 1 

95} 
t. 

t.i6i 

»-33i 

1.50 

1.66^ 

I.83i 

a. 

3. 
4. 
4-33i 


»I.I2i 


Dols.  Cts. 


.  4} 
•  9l 

•'^ 
.i8i 

.23i 
.28 


.421 

.46} 

.51* 

.56i 

.61 

.65J 

.7oi 
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•93i 
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1.314 
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4.87* 
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Dols.  Cts. 


A 
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.26 
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.72t 
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s 
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2i 
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It 

4 

*\ 

t\ 

5 

Si 

5k 
5l 
6 
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8 
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10 
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12 
18 
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26 
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Dols.  Cts. 


50 
50 
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Dols.  Cts. 
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.61 


.88 

•94i 
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ro8l 
1. 15 

t.2l| 

1. 28  J 

l-35i 
l.42t 
1.49 
I  55f 


i.43i 
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Dols,  Cts. 
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Dols.  Cts. 
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14 
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44 

4& 

44 
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6 

7 
8 

9 
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18 
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•8 

•8.  JO 

•3         |l      •3.50 

Days 

Dok.Cts. 

Dou.a8. 

D0U.CU. 

Dolft.Ctt. 

1 

:.Si 

.io4 

.184 

.14* 

.ao 

.85 

.89 

1 

.85 

.3" 

.371 

•^2 

.331 

.41 

.50 

.58 

I, 

•414 

58 

.6a4 

.72 

.50 

.6a| 

•75. 

.87 

:S| 

.73 

.874 

1. 03 

.831 
.93: 

I. 

1  16 

' 

.91  J 

1.184 

I  31 

1.04 

I  a<5 

I  45 

t  Mi 

I  374 

1  60 

^1 

I.2S 

I  w 

1  75 

I.O8J 

I  i6{ 

I  354 
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I  894 

1.46 
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3  04 

1.25 

1.56 
1.66 

1.874 
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a. 

4; 

1.77 

a  T34 
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1.50 

1.874 
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1. 97 

a  374 

a  77 

1.6ft 

a. 08, 
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a  Qf4 

3  2^1 

h 
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«  7q 

»  75 

6 

a. 

a  %o 

3 

3  «iO 

J 

ra 

8  qU 
3  33i 

350 

4.08J 

4 

4  664 

9 

3 

3  75 

4  50 

5  2S 

lO 

3-331 
3  661 

4  16 

458 

5 

§  83i 

11 
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I  £  havo  seen  that  logarithmic  tables  may  be  ased 
as  a  substitute  for  many  lengthened  operations 
in  arithmetic.  It  is  evident  that  the  value  of 
all  methods  of  computation  lies  in  their  brev- 
ity. Algebra  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  important  departments  of  mathematical 
science,  on  account  of  the  extreme  rapidity  and  cer- 
tainty with  which  it  enables  us  to  determine  the  most 
involved  and  intricate  questions.  The  term  algebra  is  of 
Arabic  origin,  and  has  a  reference  to  the  resolution  and  compo- 
sition of  quantities.  In  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied,  it 
embodies  a  method  of  performing  calculations  by  means  of 
various  signs  and  abbreviations,  which  are  used  instead  of  words 
and  phrases,  so  that  it  may  be  called  the  system  of  symbols. 
Although  it  is  a  science  of  calculation,  yet  its  operations  must 
not  be  confounded  with  those  of  arithmetic.  All  calculations 
in  arithmetic  refer  to  some  particular  individual  question, 
whereas  those  of  algebra  refer  to  a  whole  class  of  questions. 
One  great  advantage  in  algebra  is,  that  all  the  steps  of  any 
particular  course  of  reasoning  are,  by  means  of  symbols,  placed 
at  once  before  the  eye,  so  that  the  mind,  being  unimpeded  in 
its  operations,  proceeds  uninterruptedly  from  one  step  of 
reasoning  to  another,  until  the  solution  of  the  question  is  at- 
tained. 

'  Symbols  are  used  to  represent  not  only  the  known,  but  also 
the  unknown  quantities.  The  present  custom  is  to  represent 
all  known  quantities  by  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  a, 
b^  c,  etc.  and  the  unknown  quantities  by  the  last  letters, 
X,  y»  «• 

The  symbots  used  in  arithmetic  to  denote  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, etc.,  belcn^  properly  io  algebra.  Thus  the  sign  +  plus 
denotes  that  one  quantity  is  to  be  added  to  another,  and  is 
called  the  positive  or  additive  sign  ;  all  numbers  to  which  it  is 
prefixed  are  called  puitivt*    The  sign  —  minus  denotes  that 


one  quantity  is  to  be  subtmcted  from  another ;  it  is  called  the 
negative  or  subtractive  sigh,  and  all  quantities  to  which  It  Is 
prefixed  are  called  negative*  If  neither  +  nor  —  be  prefixed 
to  a  quantity,  then  the  sign  +  plus  is  understood. 

The  general  sign  to  denote  that  one  number  it  to  be  multi- 
plied by  another  Is  x  ;  but  It  often  occurs  that  one  letter  bal 
to  be  multiplied  by  another,  and  this  is  represented  by  placing 
those  letters  one  after  another,  generally  according  to  the  or* 
der  in  which  they  stand  in  the  alphabet ;  thus  a  multiplied  by 
b  is  expressed  by  ab.  The  multiplication  of  quantities  con* 
sisting  of  more  than  one  term,  as,  for  instance,  a  •¥  bhy  e  +  d^ 
may  be  represented  by  any  one  of  the  following  methods : 
a-¥bxc-\-d^  or  a  +  bc+J.  or  {a  +  b)  {c-^d).  The  bar  drawn 
over  a-\-b  and  c-{-d,  which  in  the  first  two  examples  marks 
them  as  distinct  quantities,  is  called  a  vinculum^  but  brackets 
or  parentheses  for  the  same  purpose,  as  in  the  last  example, 
are  now  in  more  frequent  us^ 

When  a  letter  is  multiplied  by  any  given  number,  it  is  usual 
to  prefix  that  number  to  the  letter.  Thus,  twice  a,  three 
times  b^  four  times  f,  six  times  x,  etc.,  are  expressed  thus: 
2a,  3^,  4r,  tx  ;  and  the  numbers  2,  3,  4,  6,  thus  prefixed,  are 
called  the  coefficients  of  the  letters  before  which  they  stand. 

The  sigrn  +  between  two  numbers  shows,  as  in  arithmetic; 
that  the  former  of  those  numbers  is  to  be  divided  by  the  latter; 
thus,  a-^b  means  that  <?  is  to  be  divided  by  b»  It  is,  howevei; 
more  usual  to  place  the  number  to  be  divided  abo^e  that  by 
which  it  is  to  be  divided,  with  a  small  line  between,  in  the 
form  of  a  fraction  ;  thus  %  denotes  that  a  is  divided  by  K 

In  arithmetic  the  powers  of  quantities  are  denoted  by  a 
small  figure,  called  the  exponent  or  index  of  the  power.  Thus 
J  X /I,  or  the  square  of  <?,  is  expressed  by  a*;  bxbxb^  or  the 
cube  of  b,  is  expressed  by  b^,  etc.  The  cube  of  3+3  Is  ex- 
pressed thus:  ia  +  b)*. 

The  roots  of  quantities  are  represented  by  the  sign  ^  wkfc 
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ibt  proper  Index  affixed ;  thus  ^a,  or»  more  simply,  /^a^  ex- 
presses the  square  root  of  a  ;  ^a  the  cube  root  oio  {  ^Ja-^-h 
represents  the  4th  or  biquadratic  root  oia-¥h.  F*ract5onal  in- 
^ces  are  also  frequently  used  to  denote  the  roots  cf  quanti- 
ties, thusv— 

a\  is  the  square  root  of  a, 

m\  is  the  cube  root  of  a. 

a\  is  the  4th  root  of  a,  etc 

Again,  a\  is  the  cube  root  of  a*^  or  of  the  square  of  u     - 

al  is  the  square  root  of  a^,  or  of  the  cube  of  a. 

tff  is  the  5th  root  of  a*. 

When  two  or  more  letters  or  quantities  are  connected  to- 
gether by  signs,  the  combination  is  called  an  algebraic  e-.pres- 
slon,  and  each  letter  or  quantity  is  called  a  Urm, 

Quantities  of  one  term  are  called  simple  quantities ;  as  a.,  za, 
3i,  etc. 

A  quantity  of  two  terms,  as  ^+r,  is  called  a  Hnomial, 

When  the  binomial  expresses  the  difference  between  Iwo 
quantities,  it  is  called  a  residual^  as  a—b, 

A  quantity  consisting  of  3,  4,  or  many  terms,  are  called  re- 
spectively trinomials^  quadrinomiaU^  muitinomials. 

The  sign  =  placed  between  two  quantities  shows,  as  in 
arithmetic,  the  equality  of  those  quantities. 

When  quantities  arc  connected  by  this  sign,  the  expression 
is  called  an  equation:  thus,  2+4=6,  b  an  equation,  as  also 

The  symbol  >  or  <  Is  called  that  of  inequality^  it  bein^r 
placed  between  two  quantities,  of  which  one  is  greater  than 
the  other ;  the  open  part  of  the  symbol  b  always  turned  towards 
the  greater  quantity :  thus,  a>  b  denotes  <i  to  be  greater  than 
i\  and ^  < ^denotes  ^to  be  greater  than  r.  The  sign  of  dif- 
lerenoe  ^^^  is  only  used  when  it  b  uncertain  which  of  two 
qnmntitiet  is  the  greater ;  thus  €  ^  f  denotes  the  difference 
between  /  and  /  when  it  b  uncertain  which  is  the  greater. 

Th«  word  tkirtfoft^  or  amsequentfy^  often  occurring  m  alge- 
bndcal  msoning,  the  symbol  .•,  has  been  chosen  to  represent 
it !  thus,  the  sentence  ••  Therefore  «  +  ^  b  equal  to  r  +  <^, ' 
is  thus  expressed  in  algebra,  .*.  tf  +  b^c  +  i. 

Like  quantities  are  such  as  consbt  of  the  same  letter  or  let- 
ters, or  power  of  letters :  thus.  6  a  and  2  <i  are  like  quantities, 
and  also  4  ahc  and  9  ahc*  UnUke  quantities  are  such  as  con- 
sist of  different  letters:  as»  411,  5^  6dLr',  4^/,  which  are  all 


.rf^^ 


The  operation  of  addition  in  arithmetic  consbts,  as  has  been 
^own,  simply  in  joining  or  adding  several  quantities  together : 
thus,  4  +  8  +  7  +  6  =  25.  This  same  process  is  always  used 
ftl  algebra,  whenever  Hke  quantities  with  Hike  signs  are  required 
l»bt  addad:  thus,  a«  +  5a  +64i»«Ua;aDd-73~4^ 


*-  6  5  »  —  17  ^.  But  as  ft  often  happens  that  like  quantities 
which  are  to  be  added  together  have  unlike  signs,  addition 
has  in  algebra  a  far  more  extended  signi6cation  than  in  arith- 
metic Thus,  to  add  7cJ  +  4tfto8fl  —  3tf,  itb  evident  that, 
after  7a  +  4a  +  8<3  have  been  added  according  to  the  usual 
method.  3  a  must  be  subtracted.  lience  the  general  rule  for 
the  addition  of  hU  quantities  with  unlike  signs  b  to  add  first 
the  coefficients  of  the  positive  terms,  and  then  to  add  those  of 
the  negative  terms ;  the  less  sum  must  be  subtracted  from~the 
greater,  and  to  thb  difference  the  sign  of  the  greater  must  be 
annexed,  with  the  common  letter  or  letters.  Thus,  let  it  be 
required  to  add  7o— 3tf  +  4«+  $«  —  6tf— 2tf  and  9  a  ; 
25  a  will  be  found  tbs  sum  of  the  positive  terms,  and  1 1  • 
that  of  the  negative  t  ic  ^^  being  the  less  number,  must  there- 
fore be  subtracted  from  25  c^  tfar  greater,  leaving  a  remainder 
of  14  tf,  which  b  the  required  amCttnL 

Unlike  quantities  can  only  be  added  ty  collecting  them  in 
one  line,  and  prefixing  the  proper  sign  of  each ;  thus,  the  sum 
of3tf  +  23  +  4^  —  2</  can  only  be  rendered  3^1  +  2^  +  4^ 
—  2d\  this  will  be  evident  by  reflecting  that  dI£Fercnt  letters 
in  the  same  algebraical  expression  always  represent  different 
quantities,  which  cannot  of  course  be  added  into  one  sum  un- 
less their  precise  value  be  known.  Thus,  the  addition  of  a 
and  b  cannot  be  represented  by  2  a  or  2  ^,  because  that  would 
imply  that  a  b  equal  to  ^,  whleh  it  is  not  necessarily  ;  neither 
could  it  be  represented  by  ab,  because  ^  denotes  the  multi- 
plication of  the  two  quantities ;  the  only  method  then  of  ex- 
pressing  these  sums  b  thus,  a  +  ^.  When  like  and  unlike 
quantities  are  mixed  together,  as  in  the  following  example, 
the  like  quantities  must  6rst  be  collected  together  according 
to  the  method  above  described,  and  all  unlike  quantities  mast 
be  anneted  in  order :— > 

04I    +    ixy-^   Say 

—  8*^—  lojr    +    2xy 

3jp-7<y'-5' 
5fl-r—    6fljf  +  11/ 

—  jry—   4  a    +    9ajr 
2  ay  -^  12  X  —    2  a 

^joy  -    3xy-¥  tsay 
$a  —  8Ar—  ^jpy-hy 


When  two  like  quantities,  having  like  signs,  are  to  be  sub. 
tracted  the  one  from  the  other,  the  process  Is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  already  described  in  arithmetic  :  thus,  3  a  sub- 
tracted from  7  a,  leaves  as  a  remainder  4  a.  From  8  a  +  5  a 
take  6  a  +  2  0,  and  the  remainder  will  be2a  +  3a.  orSo. 

But  supposing  it  were  required  to  subtract  6  <j  —  4  a  from 
9  a,  it  is  evident  that  some  other  process  must  be  adopted ; 
because,  if  6  a  be  subtracted  from  9  a,  the  proposed  operation 
will  not  be  performed  ;  for  it  is  not  6  a,  but  6  a  —  4  a,  that  is, 
2  a,  which  b  required  to  be  subtracted  from  ^a,  6  a  sub- 
tracted from  9  a  leaves  3  a.  which  b  4  « less  than  would  resnU 
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from  subtracting  2  a  from  9  a  ;  but  if  to  3  a  we  add  the  other 
term,  namely,  4  a,  the  sum  will  be  the  remainder  sought,  be- 
cause 3a^4<i  =  7a;  and  if  2  a  be  subtracted  from  9  j, 
which  is  just  the  same  question  in  another  form,  for  6  a  >-  4  a 
is  ^  2  a.  the  remainder  is  just  7  a  as  before.  So,  if  «  •-  ^  is 
to  be  subtracted  from  r,  the  remainder  would  be  ^  —  a  +  ^,  and 
for  the  same  reason.  It  may  therefore  be  given  as  a  general 
role,  that  all  the  signs  of  a  quantity  which  is  required  to  be  sub- 
tHfited  from  another  must  be  changed  :  thus,  when  4  x  —  3  ^^ 
11  subtracted  from  7  a  +  5  ^,  the  remainder  is  written  thus, 
7tf+  5^  —  4x4-3/. 

When  like  quantities  are  to  be  subtracted  from  each  other, 
it  is  usual  to  place  them  in  two  rows,  the  one  above  the  other; 
the  signs  of  the  quantities  to  be  subtracted  must,  for  the  rea- 
ion  above  adduced,  be  conceived  to  be  changed  ;  and  the  sev- 
eral quantities  must  be  added,  as  shown  in  the  following  ex- 
ample :— 

From  5fl-r+    7^/— ay 
Take  3>>    +    3  ajr  -  6  jiy 
Remainder,  2  djr  -f  13  x/  —  5  y 


The  multiplicatlcni  of  hvo  quantities  is  perfonnad  br  militia 
plying  M  ID  arithmetic,  the  coe6bci«nu  off  the  qoantitiea  and 
theo  pre6xmg  the  propef  sign  and  annei:ui|{  letters  thus,  the 
product  of  3  a,  moluplied  by  s  ^,  is  15  o^.  and  7  «  x  4  oi  s 
88  o*^. 

When  the  signs  of  both  quantities  are  alike,  the  sign  +  is 
to  be  prefixed  ;  but  when  unlike,  the  sign  —  must  be  prefixed, 
which  may  be  thus  shown  at  one  view  — 

1.  +  multiplied  by  +  produces  + 

2.  —  multiplied  by  —  produces  + 

3.  +  multiplied  by  —  produces  — 

4.  —  multiplied  by  4-  produces  — 

Hence  the  technical  rule  generally  given  is,  that  •*  like  num- 
bers produce  plus  +,  and  unlike  produce  minus  — ."  This, 
however,  is  not  perfectly  true  when  more  than  two  quantities 
are  to  be  successively  multiplied  ;  because  although  the  prod- 
act  of  an  even  number  of  negative  quantities  is  positive,  yet 
the  product  of  an  odd  number  of  negative  quantities  is  always 
negative;  thus, 

and  —  tfx—^x— </x— ^  =  abde. 
When  the  same  letter  occurs  in  both  quantities,  the  indices 
must  be  added  ;  thus,  «•  x  a*  =  aaaaa  -  a*.  In  the  multi- 
plication of  compound  quantities,  it  is  usual  to  commence 
from  the  left-hand  figure  ;  the  multiplication,  for  instance,  of 
$0^  —  40^  +  jrby  2  tf,  is  thus  performed:— 

8tf^  —  4af  +  jT 
aa 


To  multiply  two  compound  quantities,  each  term  of  the  ona 
must,  as  in  arithmetic,  be  multiplied  by  each  term  of  tho 
other ;  these  particular  or  partial  products  must  be  added  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  addition,  and  their  sum  will  give  tht 
whole  product,  as  shown  in  the  following  instance  :— 

Multiply  30+8^ 
By  a  "h 

30*  +  8tfi 

—  3g^  — 8^ 
Product,  3tf*  +  5iii  —  8^ 


The  operations  of  division  being  in  algebra,  as  in  arithme* 
tic,  merely  the  convr«-se  of  those  of  multiplication,  the  same 
rules  respecting  signs  apply  in  both.  Thus.  6  o^',  divided  bf 
2  ^,  is  equal  to  3  ab^ 

And  —  8  tfjr*  -*-  4  X,  or =  —  2  cr. 

In  division,  all  letters  common  to  both  quantities  must  b« 
omitted  in  the  quotient ;  and  when  the  same  letters  occur  in 
both  with  different  indices,  the  index  of  the  letter  in  the  dirW 
sor  must  be  subtracted  from  that  in  the  dividend  ^  thtts. 

mb»  •*-  41*,  or  — r-  =  jr :  and 

6  a*  -4-  t  tf'  or  —J,  =34^ 

When  the  exponent  of  any  letter  in  the  divisor  exceeds  th«t 
of  the  same  letter  in  the  dividend,  the  latter  exponent  most 
be  subtracted  from  the  former,  and  the  quotient  will  be  in  die 
form  of  a  fraction ;  thus, 

8flJf*  2JP» 

When  the  number  to  be  divided  is  a  compound  quantity, 
and  the  divisor  a  simple  one,  then  each  term  of  the  dividend 
must  be  divided  separately,  and  the  result  will  be  the  answer} 
thus, 

6a  +  24a*  +  8tf*+  \2ac 

— =  3  +  l2  3  +  4tf+6r 

When  the  divisor  and  dividend  are  both  compound  quantities 
the  rule  is  the  same  as  that  of  long  division  in  arithmetiCi 
When  there  is  a  remainder,  it  must  be  made  the  nnmeiator  o£ 
a  fraction,  under  which  the  divisor  must  be  put  as  the  denom- 
inator ;  this  fraction  must  then  be  placed  in  the  quotient,  as 
in  arithmetic.  The  compound  quantities  must,  however,  be 
previously  arranged  in  a  particular  way,  namely,  according  to 
the  descending  powers  of  some  letter,  as  of  3  in  the  following 
example  ;  and  this  letter  is  called  the  leading  quantity.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  the  division  of  compound 
Utktt— 
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•  —  a  ^*  +  3  ««• 


-BA»  ^s^ 


The  roles  ref^ilatiiis  the  management  ol  fnctxmt  m  algebra 
are  similar  to  those  m  arithmetic 

A  mixed  qoaDtity  u  reduced  to  a  fraction  hf  multiplying 
the  whole  oi  mtegral  part  by  the  denominaioi  ol  the  traction 
and  annexing  the  nameratoi  with  its  piopex  «igii  to  ihe  prod 
net  .  the  former  denominatoi  li  placed  under  ttut  nim  wiL 
give   the   rc^aue<l   trucaon      Thus    tbe  oiued  quiOLUty  %  i 


-f  ^ —  may  be  xhMM  redooed  to  a  trsctkMi 

t  / 


ft  Ji  X  6i 


:  ca  <a 


and  ai  5  ii^  most  be  adoed  to  torm   tho  auiia:rutoi   Auod  th* 
former  denominator  be  letained.  ihe  ;e()iured  !ra4^tiuii  \m  Hm 


following 


Aa  operation  eajM^iiy  ths  lanrena  otf 


tills  would  of  aoimic  be  /et^nuite.  were  U  propoaed  to  i«daot  % 


fiaction  to  a  mued  quantity     Thus,  the  tzaction- 


6/ 


laay  be  reduced  to  •  mued  onmber  by  livid mg  the  numerator 
by  the  denominatoi  the  oumeratot  ot  Ihr  fractiunai  part 
mnst  be  tormed  by  thai  term  wbict  is  out  iimubie  eathooi  • 
lemaindei  i  the  toUowing  ts  theretore  the  required  ouxed 
5  ad 


qoanuty 


a«  •»-  ^— .     A  fraction 
6/ 


Is  reduced  to  its   lowest 


terms,  in  algebra  as  m  anthmetic,  by  dividing  the  onmerator 
and  denominatoi  by  any  quantity  capable  of  dividiug  them 
both   without  leaving  a  remainder.     Thus,  in   the  fraction 


,  it  is  evident  that  the  coefhcient  of  every 


35  «" 

term  can  be  divided  by  5.  and  as  the  letter  a  enters  mto  every 
term,  s  <>  n^y  ^  called  the  greatest  common  measure  of  this 
fraction,  because  it  can  divide  both  the  numerator  and  the  d» 
nominator.  The  numerator.  (io«'-«-aoa^  +  5a')-4-9tf's 
d  0*  -h  4  ^  +  tf ;  and  the  denominator,  35  «*  -•-  5  tf  a  7  #  > 


hence  the  fraction,  in  its  lowest  terms,   is 


2  a^  A-  ^6  k-  a 
la 


Sometimes  the  greatest  common  measure  of  two  quantities  is 
not  so  obvious  as  in  the  example  just  adduced,  in  which  case 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  following  operation  : — The  quan* 
tity.  the  exponent  of  whose  leading  letter  in  the  first  term  is 
not  less  than  that  in  the  other,  must  first  be  divided  by  the 
<»ther,  the  divisor  must  then  be  divided  by  the  remainder; 
I  soooeaBive  remainder  is  made  the  divisor  of  the  last  divi- 


sor.  until  nothing  remains,  when  the  divisor  last  used  wiii  be  tha 
gn;atest  common  measure.  Quantmes  which  have  no  oommon 
measure  or  divisor  except  I,  are  called  tncommmsura^  ,  thorn, 
7.  5.  3  and  11,  are  incommensurable  quaauties.  and  are  also 
said  to  be  pnmt  to  each  other  When  tractions  are  ^vquired 
either  to  be  added  01  to  be  subtracted,  they  must  oeceM»ariljr 
t>e  hrst  reduced  to  a  common  denominatoi,  which  is  eflected 
by  multiplying  each  numerator  by  every  denominatoi  but  its 
own.  to  produce  new  numerators,  and  all  the  tleuommators 
togethei  toi  the  common  denominator.  The  new  fiomeraton 
can  then  be  either  added  or  subtracted  according  as  tbe  case 
may  require  and  the  new  denominatoi  must  be  left  unchanged* 
Multiplication  of  fnictioiu  is  performed  by  multiplying  «a  the 
numerators  togethei  toi  a  new  numeratoi,  and  then  denomi- 
naior^  togethei  tor  a  new  denominator  i  It  Is  then  usuai  to  re- 
duce the  resulting  fraction  to  its  lowest  terma  Division  of 
fractions  is  eflected  by  moltiplying  the  dividend  by  the  reci- 
procal of  the  divisor.  The  reaprucaj  of  any  ^aanaty  ts  unity. 
01  1.  divided  by  that  quantity,  01  simply  that  qaanaty  inverted  t 

thus,  the  fcupiucai  of  a  or  —  U  —,  and    tiM  leaprucal  o£ 

I  la  -    thertrtore.  to  divide  a  fmction,  aa ,  by  ^,  the  ^ri^ 

iend.  —  must  be  moltiplied  bytlie  reciprocal  of  ^^  which  is 

-^  I  therefum.   ^  k  -i-  -  1^  ,  tfiia  last  traction,  dW- 
4 «  4         4 «       xo  a 

ied  by  (ta  gxeatest  omiiiiiiia  ^aasaia,  ta^  la  the  bcmJUtm  i»> 


«aln<  ■tmmia$.  5-^ 


The  raising  of  •  quantity  to  any  required  power  is  called 
involution,  and  is  performed  by  multiplying  the  quantity  into 
Itself  as  often  as  i.  is  indicated  by  the  given  power  When 
the  quantity  has  no  mdex.  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  the 
given  powei  above  lU  m  order  merely  to  mdicate  the  power  ; 
thus,  the  4th  power  of  a  is  a*,  and  the  cat)e  ot  3d  power  of 
a  -I-  ^  u  (a  -f  ^)* 

When  the  quantity  has  an  index,  that  index  must  be  multi 
plied  by  the  given  power  .  thus,  the  fourth  power  of  a*  u  a*, 
t>ecanse  3  x  4  =r  g.  If  the  quantity  required  to  be  raised  be 
a  fraction,  both  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  must  be 

a*     a* 

multiplied  by  the  given  power:  thus,  the  square  of  Tt  ^  3^ 

When  the  sign  of  the  quantity  it  +    then  all  the  powers  to 
which  it  can  be  raised  mnst  be  -t-  <  if  -.  then  all  the  even 
powers  will  be  +.  and  all  the  odd  powers  — ^     Thus  a  k  « 
asj:";— flx  — .<j=:+a*;  — ax  — ax  — a=—  a*. 
A  oompoond  quantity,  that  is,  one  consisting  of  aoia  thaB 
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me  tenn,  is  raised  to  any  given  power  by  mnltiplying  it  into 
itself  the  number  of  times  denoted  by  the  power.     This  is 
done  according  to  the  method  already  described  in  maltiplica* 
tkuL     Thus,  the  square  of  a;  +  4  ^,  is  thus  found  :^- 
Multiplyx   +4/ 
By       g   -K47 

4  -ry  -f  16/ 
Square  =s  q?"  +  8  j:^'  +  x6/ 

The  operations  of  evolution  are  ^he  reverse  of  those  of  inro* 
iution,  being  designed  to  discover  the  square  root,  cube  root, 
etc.,  of  any  given  quantity.  Tbe  roots  o(  numerical  coeffi- 
cients are  foanc)  as  in  arithmetic :  thus,  t^e  square  root  of  49 
«•,  is  7  a,  because  7  x  7  =  49.  X^e  index  of  the  given  quan- 
tity must  be  divided  by  a  for  tbe  squs^pe  root,  by  3  (or  the  cube 
root,  by  4  for  the  4th  root,  etc.  :  thus,  t))e  cut>e  root  of  a*  is  a^. 

The  square  root  of  compoun4  quantities  may  be  extracted 
by  a  method  very  similar  (o  that  described  in  arithmetic,  and 
of  which  an  example  was  there  given.  The  cube  root  may 
likewise  be  extracted  by  a  similar  prooeai» 


Some  numbers  have  no  exact  root ;  for  instance,  no  num- 
ber multiplied  into  itself  can  produce  5*  The  roots  of  such 
quantities  are  expressed  by  fractional  indices,  or  by  the  sign  i^, 
which  is  called  the  radical  sign,  from  the  Latin  radix^  a  root : 
thus,  the  square  root  of  5,  and  the  cube  root  of  (rt  +  hf^  may 
be  expressed  either  by  ^^s,  aV  (^  +  ^)'.  or  by  5*,  (<i  +  ^)l. 

The  approximate  value  of  such  quantities  can  be  ascertained 
to  any  required  degree  of  exactness  by  the  common  rules  for 
extracting  roots :  thus,  the  square  root  of  2  is  I  and  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  decimals  :  but  as  the  exact  value  can  never  be 
determined,  the  name  of  irrational  is  given  to  such  quantities, 
to  distinguish  them  from  all  numbers  whatever,  whether  whole 
or  fractional,  of  which  the  value  can  be  found,  and  which  are 
therefore  termed  rational.  Irrational  numbers  are  generally 
called  surds^  from  the  LAtin  nmlm^  deaf  or  senseless. 


When  two  quantities  are  equal  to  each  other,  the  algebra- 
ical expression  denoting  their  equality  is  called  an  equatian. 
Tkas,  jr  —  8x4  +  3isan  equation,  denoting  that  if  a  be 


deducted  from  some  unknown  quantity  represented  by  x.  tka 
remainder  will  be  equal  to  4  -»-  3,  that  Is,  to  7  ;  therefore,  the 
value  of  X  in  this  equation  is  evidently  7  +  2,  or  9. 

The  doctrine  of  equations  constitutes  by  far  t^  most  ini* 
portant  part  of  algebra,  it  being  one  of  the  principal  objects  d 
mathematics  to  reduce  tdl  questions  to  the  f  onn  of  equations, 
and  then  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantities  faj 
means  of  their  relations  to  other  quantities  of  which  the  Tslse 
is  known. 

Many  problems,  which  are  now  quickly  and  readily  deter- 
mined by  being  reduced  to  equations,  used  formerly  to  be 
solved  by  tedious  an4  intricate  arithmetical  rules ;  and  they 
may  still  be  found  In  old  treatises  on  arithmetic,  arranged 
under  the  titles  of  Double  and  Single  Position,  False  Position, 
Allegation,  etc  Equations  receive  different  names,  accord- 
ing to  the  highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantities  contained 
in  them.  An  equation  is  said  to  be  simple,  or  of  the  fint  de» 
gree,  when  it  contains  only  the  first  power  of  the  unknown 
quantity :  thus,  jrx^  =  35a  —  aisa  simple  equation,  the 
unknown  quantity  being  represented  by  a;,  as  it  generally  is  in 
other  equations,  and  the  known  quantities  by  the  other  lettczs 
and  figures.  jr^+4  =  8a,  isa  quq^ratii  equation,  because 
jr,  the  unknown  quantity,  is  raised  to  the  second  power. 

fl;*=:a  +  3^isa  nUnc  equation,  the  unknoHTi  quantity  be> 
ing  raised  to  the  third  power. 

7^  —  <i  =  25  r  is  a  biquadratic  equation,  because  x  is  raised 
to  the  4lh  power.  If  equations  contain  unknown  quantities 
mised  to  the  5th,  6th,  or  higher  powers,  they  are  denominated 
accordingly. 

The  quantities  of  which  an  equation  is  composed,  are  called 
its  terms;  and  the  parts  that  stand  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
sign  =,  are  called  the  memhen  or  sides  o(  the  equat^m* 

When  it  Is  desired  to  determine  any  question  that  may  ansa 
respecting  the  value  of  some  unknown  quantity  by  means  of 
an  equation,  two  distinct  steps  or  operations  are  requisite ;  the 
first  step  consists  in  translating  the  question  from  the  collo- 
quial language  of  common  life  into  the  peculiar  analytical 
language  o(  the  science.  The  seco^  step  consists  in  fii^4^ig, 
by  given  rules,  the  answer  to  the  question,  or  in  other  words, 
the  solution  of  the  equation.  Expertness  and  facility  in  per- 
forming the  former  operation  cannot  be  produced  by  any  set 
of  rules ;  in  this,  as  in  many  other  processes,  practice  is  the 
best  teacher.  Every  new  question  requires  a  new  process  of 
reasoning ;  the  conditions  of  the  question  must  be  well  con« 
sidered,  and  all  the  operations,  whether  of  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, etc,  which  arc  required  to  be  performed  on  the  quant!* 
ties  which  it  contains,  arc  to  be  represented  by  the  algebrait 
signs  of  + ,— ,  etc. :  the  whole  problem  must  be  written  dow« 
as  if  these  operations  had  been  already  performed,  and  as  if 
the  unknown  quantities  were  discovered,  which  can  be  done 
very  briefly  by  substituting  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet  for 
the  known  quantities,  and  the  last  letters  for  the  unknown, 
prefixing  to  each  the  signs  of  addition,  multiplication,  etc, 
which  may  be  denoted  in  the  question. 

The  second  operation  in  determining  a  question  maybe  sail 
to  consist  in  contrivances  to  get  x,  or  the  unknown  qnantlt]^ 
to  stand  alone  on  one  side  of  the  equation,  without  destroying 
the  equality  or  balance  between  the  two  sides ;  becaase,  la 
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inch  an  e<^iiation,  for  instance,  as  the  following,  x  =  ^  +  2, 
the  value  of  jr  is  at  once  seen ;  if  6  were  to  be  put  in  the  place 
of  jr.  the  question  would  be  said  to  be  fulfilUd^  because  then 
it  would  stand  thus,  6  =  6;  therefore,  6  is  the  root  or  solution 
of  the  equation  jr  =  4  +  2.  In  some  questions,  the  unknown 
quantity  i^  so  much  involved  with  known  quantities,  that  it 
is  often  a  difficult,  although  always  a  highly  interesting,  pro- 
cess to  separate  it  from  them.  Many  Tv}tz  for  effecting  this 
are  given  in  most  algebraical  treatises,  but  they  may  al}  be 
comprised  in  one  general  observation,  namely,  that  any  oper- 
lition,  whether  of  addition,  subtraction,  etc.,  may  be  performed 
on  one  side  of  an  equation,  provided  only  that  the  very  same 
operation  be  performed  ot  the  other  side,  so  as  not  to  destroy 
their  equality.  Thus,  in  the  equation  «  +  5  =  12,  it  is  evi- 
dent  that,  if  5  could  be  removed  from  the  left  to  the  right  side 
of  the  equation,  x  would  stand  alone,  and  Its  value  at  once  be 
ascertained ;  it  having  been  already  stated  that  any  operation 
may  be  performed  on  one  side  of  the  equation,  provided  only 
the  same  operation  be  performed  on  the  other,  it  follows  that 
5  may  be  subtracted  from  the  left  side,  if  subtracted  likewise 
from  the  right ;  therefore,  or  +  5  —  5  =  12  —  5  ;  but  5  —  5  be- 
ing equal  to  O,  the  equation  would  more  properly  be  expressed 
thus,  4r  =  12  —  5  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  value  of  jr  is  7.  Again, 
in  the  equation  jr  —  xo  =  27,  add  ten  to  each  side  of  the 
equation ;  then,  jr  —  10  f-  10  =  27  +  10 ;  but  —  xo  +  10  =  o ; 
therefore,  x  =  27  +  xo.  When  the  same  quantity  is  thus  sub- 
tracted from  both  sides  of  an  equation,  or  added  to  both 
sides,  the  operation  is  technically,  though  perhaps  incorrectly, 
termed,  '*  tramponng  quantities  from  one  side  of  an  equation 
to  the  other." 

The  reason  why  the  same  operation  performed  npon  both 
sides  of  an  equation  does  not  alter  their  equality,  is  simply 
because  **  if  equal  quantities  be  added  to,  or  subtracted  from, 
equal  quantities,  the  value  of  the  quantities  will  still  be 
equal.**  To  illustrate  this,  supposing  a  wine-merchant  has  2 
casks  of  wine,  each  cask  containing  36  gallons,  it  is  evident 
that,  if  he  draws  off  the  same  number  of  gallons  from  each 
cask,  the  quantity  of  gallons  remaining  in  each  cask  will  st^ 
be  equal ;  so,  if  he  were  to  replace  the  same  number  of  gal- 
lons of  wine  in  each  cask,  the  number  of  gallons  contained  in 
each  would  still  be  equal  to  each  other.  For  the  same  reason, 
if  the  two  sides  of  an  equation  were  either  multiplied  or  divi- 
ded by  the  same  number,  their  equality  to  each  other  would 
still  remain  ;  in  the  equation  3  x  =  27,  the  value  of  jr  may  be 
discovered  by  dividing  both  sides  of  the  equation  by  |ts  coeffi- 

%x       27  3x  27 

denl,  3  ;  thus  =^—  =  —  ;  but  ^--  =  x,  and—  =  9 ;  ,•.  x  =  0. 

3        3  3  5 

In  the  same  way,  if  the  unknown  quantity  in  an  equation  is 
required  to  be  divided  by  some  kno^vn  quantity,  each  side  of 
the  equation  may  be  multiplied  by  the  divisor :  thus,  in  the 

equation  —=32,  if  each  member  be  multiplied  by  4,  the  re- 

4 
suit  will  be  X  =  32  X  4  =  128.     Thb  is  technically  called 
clearing  an  equation  of  fractions. 

ON  SIMPLE  EQUATIONS  CONTAINING  TWO 
OR  MORE   UNKNOWN  QUANTITIES. 
It  may  be  given  as  a  general  rule,  that  when  a  question 


arises  as  to  the  value  of  two  or  more  unknown  quantities,  each 
of  these  quantities  must  be  represented  by  one  of  the  last  let- 
ters of  the  alphat>et,  and  as  many  separate  equations  n^ust  be 
deduced  from  the  question  as  there  are  unknown  quantities. 
A  group  of  equations  of  this  kind  is  called  a  system  o/simmU 
taneous  equoMatu, 

If  it  be  required  to  solve  a  system  of  two  simple  equations, 
containing  two  unknown  quantities,  the  most  natural  method 
seems  to  be  to  detennine  first  the  value  of  one  of  the  unknown 
quantities  by  means  of  |)oth  the  equations.  Then  9»  '*  things 
which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other," 
\i  follows  that  the  two  sets  of  numbers  or  letters  in  the  two 
equations,  which  have  ^en  ascertained  to  be  equal  to  the 
value  of  X,  will  also  be  equal  to  each  other,  and  may  be  re- 
duced to  an  equation,  which  will  contain  only  one  unknown 
quantity.  T^s  process  is  tech^cally  called  eiiminatUm*  Let 
it,  for  instance,  be  required  to  find  the  length  of  two  planks 
of  wood :  the  length  of  both  planks  together  b  ao  feet,  and 
one  plank  is  8  feet  longer  than  the  other  plank.  This  b  evi- 
dently a  question  involving  two  unknown  quantities,  namely, 
the  length  of  each  of  the  two  planks  of  wood.  To  translate 
this  question  into  algebraical  language,  call  the  longer  plank 
X,  and  the  shorter  plank  y^  then  the  facts  above  mentioned 
may  be  thus  stated  ;  x  +  >>  =  ao,  and  x  —  >^  =  8.  The  value 
of  X  may  be  ascertained  by  means  of  both  the  equations,  ia 
the  following  manner  :— 

The  first  equation  gives  x  =  20  —  > 
And  the  second,  x  =    8  +  / 

The  two  values  of  x,  thus  ascertained,  must  fonn  a  new  equ^ 
tion,  thus  ?— 

90— >'  =  8  -{-y 
90  =  8  +  2y 

So  that  it  is  evident  from  thb  last  equation  that  2  >  is  equnt 
to  12,  because  20  —  8  =  J2  ;  therefore  ^  =  6,  and  20  —  6  - 
14.  The  length  of  both  the  planks  b  thus  ascertained,  the 
longer  being  14  feet  in  length,  and  the  shorter  6  feet. 

This  problem  b  not  only  given  as  an  example  of  eliminO' 
tiofif  but  also  as  an  illustration  of  the  general  theorem,  that 
**  |he  greater  of  two  numbers  b  equal  to  half  their  sum,  plus 
half  their  difference  ;  and  that  the  less  number  is  equal  to  half 
the  sum,  minus  half  the  difference."  Thus  the  above  qnts» 
tion  might  have  been  solved  in  the  following  manner  :— 

20      8  J  20       8       ^ 

—  +  -  =  14,  and =6 

a      a  22 

The  following  is  the  method  of  demonstrating  thb  curioot 
theorem  algebraically  : — Let  a  and  6  be  any  two  numbers  of 
which  a  is  the  greater,  and  let  their  sum  be  represented  by  4 
and  their  difference  by  d  ,* 


Then, 
and 

d 

and 

Also, 

ml 

2a^9+d 
2  h  =  $'-i 
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A  quadratic  eqnadon  literally  means  a  squared  epuUicn^  the 
term  being  derived  from  the  Latin  quaJratus,  squared;  a 
quadratic  equation,  thereiore,  is  merely  an  equation  m  which 
Uie  unknown  quantity  is  squared  or  raised  to  the  second  pow- 
er. Quadratic  equauons  are  often  called  equations  of  two 
dimensions,  or  of  the  second  degree,  because  all  equations  are 
classed  according  to  the  index  of  the  highest  power  of  the 
unknown  quantities  contained  in  them. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  quadratic  equations,  namely,  pure 
and  adfected.  Pure  quadratic  equations  are  those  m  which 
the  first  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  does  not  appear . 
there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  solving  such  eqiutions,  be- 
cause all  that  is  requisite  is  to  obtain  the  value  of  the  square 
recording  to  the  rules  for  solving  simple  equations,  and  then, 
by  extracting  the  square  root  of  both  sides  of  tlie  equation*  to 


ascertain  the  ralue  of  the  unknown  quantity.  For  instance, 
let  it  be  required  to  find  the  value  of  x  in  the  equation  j^  -¥4 
=  39.  By  deducting  4  from  each  side  of  the  equation,  the 
value  of  jr'  u  at  once  seen  to  be  as  follows :  x*  =  29  —  4  =  25; 
the  square  root  of  both  sides  of  this  equation  will  evidently 
give  the  value  of  x,  thus,  -  |/  25  =s  5.  AdfecUd  or  agectti 
quadratic  equations  are  such  as  contain  not  only  the  square^ 
but  also  the  first  power  of  the  unknown  quantities. 

There  are  two  methods  of  solving  quadratic  equations ;  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Hindoos  for  one  of  these  methods,  of 
which  a  full  account  is  given  in  a  very  curious  Hindoo  woik 
entitled  Bija  Camta.  The  other  pethod  was  discovered  by 
the  early  Italian  algebraists.  The  principle  upon  which  both 
methods  are  founded  is  the  following :  It  is  evident  that  in 
an  adfected  equation,  as  for  instance,  ax*  +  Ar  =  ^,  the  first 
member,  aj^  +  Ar,  is  not  a  complete  square ;  it  is,  however* 
necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  equation  that  the  first  side 
should  be  so  modified  as  to  be  made  a  complete  square,  and 
that,  by  corresponding  additions,  multiplications,  etc.,  the 
equality  of  the  second  side  should  not  be  lost ;  then,  by  e»> 
tract  ing  the  square  root  of  each  side,  the  equation  will  be  re- 
duced to  one  of  the  first  degree*  which  aaj  be  solved  faj  te 
common  prooesiu 
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NASTICS  Iff  <  ffys- 
ol   exercises  wnicfi 
eiop    fiUid  u^vigoiate 
txxly  particularly  the 
cuiai      rysteut      15 
jeriy  duecied,  gym 
wiL    exuaii^e     «i).d 
ea  the  vranoutf  cdus^ 
tie  tmiil^  ij«cc  iUTOfl, 
.  and  wiL  expand  the 
I  as  ic  tacUiiiue  the 
the  lutigs.  «aL  lecdei 
u  suppLCv    ai^d    wxL 
Lo  tnt  persoti  grace, 
d  steadiness  oi  car- 
nage, combined  with  strength,  ciasticiiy.  and  quick- 
ness of  movement  i  but  an  injudicious  mode  of  exer- 
cise will  frequently   confirm   and   aj^avaie   thuse 
physical  imperfections  for  which  a  renicdy  la  sought^ 
by  developing  the  muscular  system  unequally. 

WALKING.  RUNNING.  JUMPING,  AND  LEAP- 
ING. 

In  Walking,  the  arms  should  move  freely  by  the  side  the 
head  be  kept  np.  the  stomach  m.  the  bhouider«  t>ack  the  leet 
parallel  with  the  ground,  and  the  body  restmg  neither  on  the 
toe  nor  heel,  but  on  the  t>all  of  the  fooL  On  starting,  the 
pupil  should  raise  one  foot,  keep  the  knee  and  instep  straight. 
the  toe  bent  downward.  When  this  iooi  reaches  the  ground 
the  same  should  be  repeated  with  the  other  This  should  be 
practised  until  the  pupil  walks  firmly  and  gracefully. 

In  Rimning,  the  legs  should  not  be  raised  too  high  ;  the 
arms  should  be  nearly  still,  so  that  no  unnecessary  opposition 
b«  giv«&  to  the  air  by  uielesB  mofioni.    In  swift  running  the 


fwing  ol  the  anns  should  oe  from  the  shoolder  to  the  elbow, 
the  tore-arm  being  aepi  nearly  horuontai  with  the  chest. 
Running  m  a  circle  is  excellent  exercise,  but  the  direction 
chuuid  oe  changed  occasionally  ao  that  both  sides  of  the 
ground  may  be  egoally  worked  as  il  the  ground  be  not  kept 
level  the  funneit  wiii  iind  tt  di&cuit  to  mainiMm  their 
equiiiibrTum 

lumping.-- The  first  nde  ia  to  faU  on  the  toes,  and  nevel 

00  the  Jiecia  Bend  the  knees,  thai  the  calves  ol  the  legs  may 
tooUL  ilie  thigha^  Swmg  the  aims  lorward  when  taking  • 
•pnng  breaa  the  fali  with  the  hands  d  necessary  hold  thf 
breath,  kecv  the  body  torward,  oome  to  the  ground  with  both 
leet  togethei  An<l  sn  taking  the  nut  iet  your  steps  be  short, 
ftod  ijicreiuic  Ln  goicknesa  as  you  approach  the  leap. 

Leaping^ — Tir  ^^m^  /.m^.— Make  a  trench  which  widens 
gtudoaLf  rtvay  our  eo6  to  the  othei  so  that  the  breadth  of 
tlie  u»|i  oiay  be  jicieased  Jauy  K.eep  the  leet  close  together, 
and  taac  fum  t^»nn^  iruiit  ibe  toes  A  oae  toot,  which  »hould 
be  quickly  drawn  ap  to  the  uthei  and  they  should  descend  at 
the  same  instant  throw  the  arms  and  body  forward  especi« 
ally  m  descending.     1  ake  a  oin  j1  about  twenty  paces. 

Tke  Ut€p  Leap.^y^i*  is  perfonue<l  Irom  the  tou  jf  a  waO^ 

01  a  nigbi  ol  steps,  increasing  the  depth  iccvrdinK  lo  the  (iCO* 
gress  ol  the  pupil.  The  oudy  should  be  bent  lorward  tneteet 
close  tugettiei  and  the  nands  ready  to  toucA  the  ground  at 
the  same  time  with,  oi  rathei  l>cfore  the  leet 

Tkt  High  Z^/>.— This  leap  can  best  be  taken  over  a  light 
fence  that  wili  give  way  in  the  event  of  its  fjeino  touched  by 
the  leet.  It  may  t)c  taken  either  standing  or  v  iih  a  run  for 
the  former  the  legs  should  be  kept  toaethei  and  the  leet  and 
knees  raised  in  a  straight  direction  for  the  latter  we  rcconu 
mend  a  short  run  and  a  light  tripping  step,  gradually  quick- 
ened as  the  object  to  t)e  leaped  over  is  approached  You 
should  be  particularly  careful  not  to  alight  on  youi  heels,  but 
rathei  on  the  iocs  and  balls  of  the  fecL 

Let  a  set  of  apparatus  be  erected  after  the  pattern  we  are 
about  lo  give,  and  use  be  made  of  it  as  we  shall  recommend, 
and  we  will  guarantee  that  there  shall  be  fewer  accidents  1a  a 
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wliole  year  tban  may  be  looked  for  In  any  ordinary  high  field- 
day  at  football ,  nay,  more  than  this — that  it  shaU  prove  not 
only  a  less  perilous  pastime  than  any  of  the  regular  outdoor 
tportSp  but  actually  a  presenratiye  against  accidents  from  other 


Vta.  t* 

Our  ip'/ft/atus  will  consist  of  the  following :  horizontal  bar, 
hanging  l/ar,  parallel  bars,  vaulting-horse,  ladder,  hanging 
ropes,  and  the  usual  et  ceterau  Of  these  latter,  however,  we 
shall  not  take  notice  here )  our  attention  will  be  entirely 
directed  to  the  more  advanced  exercises. 

The  Horizontal  Bar  should  be  set  up  as  follows :  If 
Intended  as  a  permanency,  two  strong  posts  must  be  let  into 
the  ground  or  into  iron  sockets,  standmg  seven  feet  apart  and 
about  eight  feet  in  height ;  these  are  to  support  the  bar,  which 
must  be  made  to  shift  up  and  down  in  grooves  cut  in  the  posts, 
so  as  to  t>c  easily  adapted  to  the  height  of  the  performer. 
This  t>ar  should  be  of  straight-grained  ash,  ^ven  feet  between 
the  uprights,  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in  diameter,  perfectly 
round,  with  a  steel  core  an  inch  thiclc  running  through  the 
centre.    TTiis  last  b  a  very  important  point. 

If  there  be  no  steel  core,  then  the  bar  must  be  reduced  at 
leas^  one  foot  in  length  and  increased  to  two  inches  diameter  ( 
both  of  which,  especially  the  latter,  as  making  it  clumsy  to 
the  grasp  of  an  ordinary  hand,  will  detract  much  from  its  prac- 
tical value. 

The  bar  must  be  so  fastened  to  the  uprijrhts  that  there  shall 
be  no  unsteadiness  or  vibration.  A  wabbly  bar  is  a  terrible 
nuisance,  and  is  apt  to  throw  one  out  of  all  calculation  just  at 
the  critical  point  of  a  feat. 

If  for  private  use,  or  it  be  thought  desirable  to  make  it  port- 
able, the  method  of  construction  figured  in  our  cut  (Fig.  i) 
will  be  found  very  convenient  and  serviceable,  and,  what  is 
more,  thoroughly  trustworthy. 

The  Hanging  Bar  must  be  very  carefully  constructed.  The 
ropes  should  be  attached  securely  to  a  good,  firm,  unyielding 
support,  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  from  the  ground— this 
will  be  quite  sufficient  height — and  the  bar,  which  should  be 
about  twenty-six  inches  long  by  onc-and-a-quartcr  in  diameter, 
with  a  steel  core  as  before,  must  be  firmly  attached  to  the 


tones,  so  a"  to  afford  a  safe  hold.  Ahve  oB  ikingi.  ii  mmd 
net  rrvoke  ".m  Mr  pa^  The  height  from  the  ground  mnstka 
legulated  by  the  stature  of  the  performer. 

The  Parallel  Bars  are  very  seldom  construct^  with  any 
thing  like  correctness  of  shape  or  proportions.  A  couple  of 
clumsy  rails— one  might  almost  say  beams— laid  across  two 
pairs  of  posts  at  any  height  from  the  ground  and  at  any  dis- 
tance apart,  are  set  up,  dubbed  *'  parallel  bars,*'  and  are  sop* 
posed  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired.  But,  as  might  be  top* 
posed  if  people  only  took  the  trouble  to  think*  parallel  ban, 
to  be  of  any  real  service,  require  as  nice  an  adaptation  to  their 
purposes  as  any  other  mechanical  contrivance. 

The  bars  or  taHs,  being  intended  for  the  grasp  of  the  hands, 
must  be  of  such  site  and  shape  as  will  afford  the  best  grasp, 
and  their  height  and  distance  apart  must  be  adapted  to  the 
stature  of  those  for  whose  use  they  are  intended. 

The  siu  of  the  bait  is  especially  important .  if  they  be  too 
Urge  for  a  fair  grasp»  not  only  is  the  hand  likely  to  slip  and  a 
heavy  fall  to  result*  but  there  is  great  danger  to  the  wrist  and 
{  thumb  of  serious  sprains  or  dislocation.  Moreover,  when  a 
fair  grasp  is  impossible,  many  of  the  eierclses — most  of  them, 
indeed — are  also  ipso  facto  impossible,  and  thus  many  t>egm« 
hers  are  disgusted  at  the  outset :  they  are  told  to  begin  with 
Such  and  such  exercises,  as  simple  preliminaries  to  others  mors 
advanced  ;  they  find  after  repeated  trials  that  they  cannot  eves 
make  a  commencementt  and  naturally  M>on  give  up  the  whole 
thing  in  despair. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  that  is,  for  people  not  of  exoeptioiul 
stature,  the  most  useful  dimensions  are  these  :  height  from  the 
ground,  four  feet  eight  inches ;  distance  apart,  eighteen 
inches,  or  nineteen  at  moat ;  for  boys,  seventeen  of  even  sis- 
teen  will  be  sufficient.  The  length  should  not  l>e  fese  than 
seven  feet,  and  the  bars  should  be  rounds  and  of  a  diamettrof 
two-and-an-eighth  inches. 

Oval  bars  are  sometimes  used,  but  we  prefer  *He  rooiidoiie^ 


as  they  feel  more  natural,  most  of  the  other  apparatus  being  of 
similar  form. 
For  the  uprights  no  dimensions  need  be  given  t  all  tkat  ll 
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needful  is  that  they  should  be  taflSciently  strong.  They 
dioald  be  fitted  into  a  stont  wooden  frame,  6rmly  morticed 
together.  When  in  use,  this  frame  most  be  fastened  to  the 
floors  by  screws.  If  re(;^uired  for  a  playground,  or  any  place 
where  it  is,  necessary  to  have  them  fixed,  they  may  readily  be 
tecured  by  wooden  stakes  or  wedges  driven  into  the  ground. 

A  more  conrenient  way  is  to  sink  the  posts  permanently 
ti^to  the  ground  |  but  then  |hey  art  liable  to  decay  from  the 
dampi  and  tha^  to  become  unsafe* 

The  Vanlting-Horse  is  of  all  gypmastic  apparatus  that 
which  has  been  hitherto  most  n^ected* 

There  are  various  lengths  for  these  horses,  but  the  one  you 
win  find  to  be  the  most  generally  useful  is  six  feet  long  and 
•bout  sixteen  inches  across  the  back.  |t  is  covered  with  cow- 
hide all  over  and  evenly  padded,  and  is  generally  made  with 
one  end  a  little  raised,  with  a  flight  bend  corresponding  to 
tthe  neck  of  the  anin^d  which  is  its  prototype ;  and  this  gives 
•one  form  to  it*  and  ia  useful  as  a  mark  where  to  place  the 
kanda. 

There  are  two  pommels  placed  about  the  centre,  eighteen 
Inches  apart,  and  movable,  so  that  the  horse  may  be  used  with* 
out  them  if  re<}uired  ;  and  in  this  case  flush  pommels,  level 
^th  the  back  of  the  horse,  are  inserted  mto  the  grooves. 

The  legs  must  be  made  to  slide  up  and  down  after  the  man- 
ner ol  a  telescope,  so  that  the  horse  may  be  used  at  heights 
varying  from  about  three  feet  six  inches  to  six  feet. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  have  a  solid  deal  board,  about  three 
feet  square,  rising  in  thickness  from  a  feather-edge  to  three 
indiea,  for  taking  what  is  technically  termed  a  ^beat"  off 


Fig.  3. 

which  is  very  useful  in  exercises  which  require  to  be  performed 
lengthways  on  the  horse.  Of  course  it  is  not  used  as  a  spring- 
board, but  only  to  give  a  firm  foundation  for  the  feet  in  jump- 
ing, and  particularly  to  mark  the  place  of  starting  when  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  the  distance  from  the  horse. 

The  ladders,  hanging  ropes,  and  so  on,  we  need  not  de- 
scilbe.  There  are.  however,  two  more  requisites  to  which  we 
ikoold  wish  to  direct  attention.  One  is  the  Hand-Rings : 
two  ropes,  as  if  for  a  hanging  bar,  but  terminating  instead 
#Kh  In  an  iron  ring  covered  with  leather,  and  large  enough 


for  the  hand  to  grasp  comfortably.  These  rings  are  made  of 
various  shapes ;  but  that  which  we  recommend  as  the  most 
practically  useful  is  the  stirrup. 

One  other  requisite,  indispensable  for  safety  in  first  essays 
at  many  of  the  feats  we  shall  describe,  is  the  Lungers,  so 
called.  This  is  a  strong  broad  leather  belt  to  buckle  round 
the  waist,  with  an  iron  ring  or  eye  at  each  side.  To  these 
eyes  are  strongly  attached  ropes,  one  on  each  side,  of  sufficient 
strength  to  support  the  weight  of  the  wearer.  The  figure 
will  indicate  the  method  of  using  it."    (  Fig.  4.) 


This  it  an  invaluable  safeguard  ft>r  novices,  and  enables 
many  to  learn  quickly — simply  by  the  fearlessness  it  engen- 
ders — many  a  difficult  feat  whkh  they  would  otherwise  never 
dream  of  attempting. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  similar  appliance,  only  a 
little  more  above  the  cetitre  of  gravity,  would  prove  of  im- 
mense service  in  learning  difficult  figures  in  skating.  Ladies, 
too,  might  profit  by  It  In  their  first  efforts,  as  all  fear  of  un- 
seemly falls  would  be  quite  dispelled. 

So  much  for  the  construction  of  an  apparatus  |  now  for  the 
use  to  be  made  of  it.    We  will  begin  with 

THE  HORIZONTAL  BAR. 

But  before  we  begin  it  must  first  be  put  Xnto  good  condition. 
Most  likely  there  will  be  a  little  grease  on  it  from  previous 
practice,  which  it  is  highly  important  should  be  removed  be- 
fore commencing.  This  Is  done  in  the  following  manner : 
Take  a  wet  cloth  (without  soap  or  soda,  as  any  kind  of  alkali 
will  raise  the  grain  of  the  wood  and  make  it  rough ),  and  rub 
the  bar  with  it ;  then  get  a  few  feet  of  rope — I  find  thick 
sash-line  the  best— give  it  one  tum  round  the  bar,  and  taking 
hold  of  each  end,  rub  it  up  and  down,  gradually  moving  it 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  friction  will  dry  the  wood, 
remove  the  grease  or  dirt,  and  put  on  a  good  surface* 

The  bar  being  now  in  good  condition,  wash  your  hands  per» 
fectly  clean,  and  you  are  ready  to  commence.  You  will  find 
that  there  is  no  resin  required,  which  every  gymnast  is  com* 
pelled  to  use  if  the  bar  is  not  kept  in  good  order.  The  use 
of  resin  is  bad  for  various  reasons  :  it  will  dirty  your  hands, 
and  if  you  have  not  practiced  much  it  will  cause  blisters  sooner 
than  otherwise.  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  skin  of  hard  hands 
torn,  and  wounds  ensue,  praventing  further  praotioe  for  1 
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time.  0at  if  joa  are  obliged  to  use  resin,  do  it  judiciously : 
powder  a  little,  and  rub  only  the  t/^s  of  the  fingers  in  it ; 
avoidv  above  all  things,  getting  it  into  the  palm  of  the  hands, 
as  It  win  make  them  stick  to  the  bar,  and  it  is  also  very  likely 
to  cause  jerks  in  swinging,  and  the  grip  will  not  be  so  certain 
as  when  the  hands  move  smoothly  round.  These  details  may 
appeal  rather  tedious,  but  you  will  find  them  useful,  as  they 
apply  to  all  apparatus  where  the  wood  is  handled. 

Mow,  there  b  another  thing  you  must  bear  in  mind,  and  that 
is^  the  way  in  which  you  must  take  hold  of  the  bar. 

Some  say  that  you  should  take  hold  of  it  as  yon  would  a 
handle,  with  the  thumb  underneath  t  but  we  think  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  proper  way  is  the  same  as  that  in  which  a  m«nkey 
holds  the  branch  of  a  tree— the  thumb  on  the  same  side  as  the 
fingerst  li  the  thumb  be  ondemeath,  in  all  ordinary  swing. 
Ing  exercises  it  has  a  tendency  to  draw  the  fingers  off;  although 
in  some  few  slow  movements  it  may  be  under,  yet,  as  a  rule. 
It  Is  better  atx>ve. 

Now.  keeping  what  has  been  said  In  mind,  let  us  txy  some 
actual  exercises. 

Jump  up  at  the  bar,  and  hang  with  the  hands,  the  body, 
arms«  and  legs  perfectly  straight,  and  the  feet  close  together. 

Hardly  anything  looks  worse  than  to  see  the  legs  swinging 
about  tn  ali  directions  when  you  are  pertonning  an  exerci^ ; 
be  careful,  tberelore,  to  keep  them  quite  quiet  i  every  un* 
necessary  movement,  yon  must  recollect,  is  so  much  wasted 
forcA  and  so  mudi,  therefore,  taken  from  your  chance  of  per* 
lormmg  the  leaL 

To  periorm  all  feats  quietly  and  easily  shows  the  finished 
gymnast  <  and  so  lai  from  violent  exertions  being  the  test  of 
difhculty,  the  reverse  u  generally  the  case,  and  the  easiest- 
looking  feats  are  very  often  the  hardest,  and  vue  versa,  and, 
besides,  these  irregular  movemenu  only  tend  to  tire  you. 

Now,  havMig  hold  of  the  bar  with  tx>th  hands,  draw  your- 
self up  until  the  chin  is  above  the  bar  \  then  lower  the  body 
mitil  the  anus  a/e  quite  straight  again. 

Practice  this  exercise  as  often  as  you  can  without  tiring,  or 
until  you  can  perform  it  six  or  eight  times  in  succession,  which 
you  will  not  do  until  you  have  practiced  for  some  little  time. 
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Beginners  must  now  try  a  few  gentle  exerdses,  such  as 
hanging  by  each  hand  alternately,  the  other  close  to  the  side. 

Then  begin  to  walk  along  the  bar  by  the  hands,  taking  alter, 
nate  steps  with  them,  making  the  steps  as  equal  as  possible, 
ana  keeping,  as  we  said  before,  the  legs  hanging  quietly  down. 


Go  in  this  manner  from  one  end  to  the  other,  then 
the  hands,  and  back  again. 

Now  draw  yourself  up,  with  your  chin  above  the  bar,  as  In 
Fig.  5,  and  repeat  the  walk  in  this  poritlon. 

Next  **y  a  few  good  swings  backward  and  forward  at  arms^ 
lencrth ;  /on  will  find  that  you  will  swing  farther  each  tlme^ 
until  yon  can  swing  your  body  almost  Into  a  horizontal  pod- 
tion. 

All  these  little  exercises  should  be  repeated  as  often  as  pe». 
sible ;  they  help  to  strengthen  the  musdes,  and  accustom  the 
hands  to  the  feel  of  the  bar. 

To  Get  on  the  Bar.— Draw  yourself  np  as  In  the  last 
figure  (Fig.  5),  then  suddenly  drop  the  whole  of  the  right  side^ 
raising  at  the  same  time  the  left  leg  and  throwing  it  over  the 
bar,  as  in  Fig.  6.  Now  establish  a  good  swing  with  the  right 
leg,  and  you  will  bring  your  body  well  over  the  bar,  when  a 
sudden  exertion  of  muscle  will  bring  you  sitting  in  the  atti* 
tude  of  Fig.  7.  This  b  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  do  at 
first ;  but  persevere,  and,  after  a  few  failures,  you  will  sn^ 
denly  find  you  have  succeeded :  once  accomplished,  it  wHl 
come  easy  enough. 

At  first  you  will  find  It  hard  matter  enough  to  get  your  legs 
up  to  the  bar  at  alL  Beginners  mostly  try  to  lift  the  toes 
without  bending  the  knees,  and,  of  coune,  find  it  beyond 
their  powers.  Bring  your  knees  up  to  your  chin,  doubling 
your  feet  well  into  your  body,  and  you  will  find  it  oome  esi(f 
enough. 
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There  is  another  method  of  getting  on  to  the  bar,  by  Mmg 
Ing  the  leg  up  through  the  hands,  and  with  one  good  swIb^ 
bringing  yourself  roundly  up. 

You  may  try  either  of  these  methods,  but  nothing  but  con- 
tinued practice  will  enable  you  to  master  either  of  them ;  bat 
when  you  do,  and  can  get  on  to  the  bar  In  a  respectable  mtm^ 
ner,  you  may  consider  you  are  making  some  progress.  We 
now  proceed  to 

The  Leg^wlng^.— Bebg  In  your  original  position,  as  la 
Fig.  7,  throw  jrour  right  leg  as  far  behind  you  as  possible,  at 
the  same  time  slipping  the  other  leg  backward,  and  catduag 
by  the  bend  of  the  knee,  as  in  Fig.  8.  Then  throw  the  head 
back  with  a  good  swing  (keeping  the  arms  straight),  and  yon 
will  thus  make  one  turn  backward  round  the  bar. 

You  win  find  at  first  you  are  apt  to  make  a  half-turn  too 
much;  hut  after  a  little  prscttoe  yon  will  be  able  to  regulate 
the  first  swing  so  as  to  go  round  once,  and  oome  np  into  foof 
first  position  wi&  a  good  balance. 
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KeKt  trj  two  or  three  turns  withoat  stopping ;  but  always 
eadeavor  to  finish  oAave  the  bar,  as  at  starting.  It  is  bad  to 
•top  as  in  Fig.  9,  as  joa  are  disabled  for  the  next  exercise. 
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For  the  forward  swing,  reverse  the  hands,  keeping  the 
wliole  weight  of  the  body  on  the  arms,  throw  the  head  well  lo 
the  front,  and  with  one  plonge  forward— keeping  tight  hold 
with  the  hands,  and  the  body  erect,  as  in  Fig.  10— yon  will 
make  one  forward  rerolution  round  the  bar. 

After  some  practice,  joa  will  be  able  to  go  round  sereral 
tanea  withoat  stopping. 

This  exercise  is  actually  easier  than  the  fonner,  bat  h  re* 
qoiies  more  confidence,  for  the  want  of  which  yoa  are  apt  to 
keep  too  dose  to  the  bar,  and  thus  yoa  do  not  get  sufiBcient 
fwing  to  bring  yon  up  again. 

Pnctioe  both  these  exercises  with  right  and  left  legs  alter- 
wuely. 

Sitting  on  the  Bar.— Having  accomplihhed  the  backward 
kg-cwing.  we  will  now  proceed  to  something  a  little  more 
difficoU. 

Yoo  win  now  get  on  to  the  bar  «^  in  Fig.  7,  with  leg  over ; 
now  tiy  to  balance  yourself  in  this  position  without  holding 
bj  joar  hands ;  having  succeeded,  take  hold  of  the  bar  with 
both  hands  behind  you,  and  pass  the  hanging  leg  over  the  bar 
into  a  fitting  position,  as  in  Fig.  xi. 

Now  practice  a  few  different  balances  whiw  sitting ;  that  is, 
mVh  the  bar  nnder  different  parts  of  the  thigh. 
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Try  to  sit  almost  straight,  and  again  with  the  bar  just  within 
fbe  an^e  of  the  knee.  This  must  be  done  without  touching 
(be  bar  with  the  hands. 


We  now  come  to  if 

The  Sit-Swing.— This  is  so  called  fxom  h»  helflf  a  mtt^ 
performed  while  siting  on  the  bar,  and  we  wfIS  ^ommutu^m 
with  the  backward  swing.  | 

The  **  sit-swing"  is  somewhat  similar  to  tb$  legMWiog.  ti  ,^ 
of  course,  more  difficult,  as  in  the  latter  the  wei^i  01  «# 
body  is  mostly  on  the  leg ;  but  in  the  pteteni  estta^  c# 
whole  weight  b  thrown  npon  the  armsy  thrM^ffofg  leqoi  -  M 
more  strength.  | 

While  sitting  on  the  bar,  as  In  die  last  figure,  bet  hok. 
with  the  hands,  straighten  the  arms,  and  Iiet  them  eoppo 
great  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body ;  now  throw  four.  Tf  ^ 
backwards  with  a  good  swing,  still  keeping  a  firm  hokl  of  i. . 
bar  with  both  hands. 

Now,  the  object  of  this  movement  Is  to  go  quite  round  tl.s 
bar  in  the  swing,  and  thus  make  one  complete  revolution, 
which  is  called  the  **sit-swing  backward ;"  but  of  course  no 
one  can  expect  to  accomplish  this  feat  at  once. 

The  first  few  times^you  attempt  it,  you  will  most  likely  find 
yourself  hanging  with  the  weight  of  the  body  beneath  the  bar, 
and  with  the  momentum  of  the  swing  gone. 

In  this  case,  all  you  can  do  is  to  let  your  legs  pass  through 
your  arms,  and  thus  drop  on  to  the  ground  ;  but  you  must  re* 
peat  the  movement  until  you  are  able  to  swing  quite  roond 
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The  way  to  practice  this  is,  to  swing  about  three-quarters 
round,  and  then  to  come  back  into  the  sitting  posture  again. 
This  will  give  you  confidelhce,  and  after  a  time  you  wiU  feel 
yourself  able  to  go  all  the  way  round,  and  to  come  up  into 
your  original  position. 

For  some  time  you  will  find  that  you  will  come  up  in  rather 
an  awkward  manner,  without  having  swing  enough  to  balance 
yourself,  and  therefore  you  will  fall  forward  again  ;  in  which 
case  you  must  be  prepared  to  let  go  with  the  hands,  and  to 
throw  yourself  off  the  bar  on  to  your  feet ;  or,  what  is  much 
better,  to  have  some  one  standing  in  front,  in  readiness  to 
catch  you  as  you  come  off. 

But  you  nay  take  comfort,  for  when  you  can  get  thus  fat 
the  feat  is  nearly  achieved,  and  after  a  few  more  trials  you 
will  be  rewarded  by  feeling  yourself  able  to  accomplish  the 
*•  sit-swing.** 

In  the  forward  sit-swing,  the  first  start  is  the  principal  thin^ 
as  the  impetus  gained  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  you  up  agauL 
In  order  to  get  a  good  start,  yoo  must   raise  the  body  as  fai 
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am  toa  Ht^  bsr  as  possible,  rapportiiig  the  whole  weight 
oq  m  aimi,  as  te  Fi^.  13 ;  now  throw  th6  cheat  out  and  the 
head  badE,  with  the  legs  xather  straight,  then  with  a  good 
^hmgo  forward,  keeping  the  anus  straight  as  in  Fig.  t$>  you 
win  go  quite  lonnd ;  tiiat  is  to  say,  yon  will  in  time,  for  yon 
snnst  not  think  of  sncceeding  i^t  first  in  any  of  these  feats,  hut 
peiscTerance  will  soon  enable  you  to  accomplish  them* 

Yott  win  find  in  practicing  this  exercise,  that  some  of  your 
gtreQffth  win  be  expended  in  getting  on  to  the  bar  again  after 
^ich  udlnre.  1  wHl  now  show  you  a  very  good  way  of  getting 
feto  t]ie  dtting  position  again,  whfle  lianging,  as  in  Fig  9. 
Straighten  the  body  as  in  ^.  |$,  And  draw  your  center  of 
^vity  a  little  above  the  tmr,  then,  bending  the  bo4y  agahi 
slight^,  you  win  ron  quite  over  so  as  to  come  into  a  sitting 
position  agaUu    tliis  movement  b  caUed  the  '*  Plymouth." 

Haoging  bj  the  Xieg9,— Get  on  to  the  bar  in  <i  sitting 
position,  and  then  throw  yonnelf  off  backward,  as  for  a  sit- 
swing  ;  but,  instead  of  going  round,  d{op  the  body  and  bend 
youT  knees,  and  thus  let  them  catch  on  the  bar,  getting  a  firm 
grip  with  them,  at  the  same  time  letting  go  your  )iands  as  in 
Fig.  17. 

A  young  beginner  should  practice  this  on  a  low  bar,  so  that, 
when  he  hangs  by  the  legs,  his  hands  will  touch  the  ground ; 
and  thus,  when  he  is  getting  tired  and  cannot  raise  himself,  he 
may  let  his  legs  drop,  and  come  on  to  his  hands  on  the  floor 
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S»  «iy.     He  may  then  get  on  to  the  bar  again,  hanging  by  the 
kiitres  at  before,  and  practice  swinging  backward  and  forward 

101  high  as  he  can.    At  first  the  friction  will  make  the  legs  a 
Jittle  lore,  but  the  inuscles  will  soon  harden  with  practice. 
There  are  a  few  other  leg  exercises  wkich  may  be  practiced 
,  %fth  advantage,  and  which  will  afford  variety,  and  also  help 

t  bring  aU  the  tnuscles  Into  play. 
One  of  these  is  shown  Ih  Fig.  ti,  where  you  liang  on  the 
I  with  one  leg,  stretching  the  other  straight  out  with  the  toe 
against  the  under  side  of  the  bar,  and  the  exercise  is  to  bend 
the  body  up  and  down,  'thh  should  be  done  with  right  and 
leri  legs  alternately. 

A  performance  which  is  also  very  showy  (although  we  should 
not  advise  any  one  to  attempt  it  without  very  good  nerve  and 
also  strength  in  the  legs).  Is  the  atandinsr  Udance  on  the 
iMu; 


This  may  be  practicecl  on  a  bar  as  low  as  you  like,  10  fiutf 
you  can  easily  jump  oi ;  W  of  course  it  looks  better  on  a  bar 
of  ordinary  he^ht. 

While  sitting  on  the  bar,  lift  one  foot  and  gradually  bring 
it  on  to  the  bar,  at  in  Fig.  19,  and  then  wlK  yourself  up 
standhig,  as  In  Pig.  ao,  a  feat  lAin^,  of  course  tefiUres  great 
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strength  in  the  legs,  and  a  goo4  command  of  balaneing  powdw 
Now  endeavor  to  walk  forward  and  backward  by  shutiI^[  tiie 
^eet ;  and  it  yon  lose  your  balance,  jump  off  the  baraltqgethei* 
without  trying  to  recover  it,  and  get  up  agaW 

Hangfii^  by  the  T oes.— TWs  will  make  «  (jood  fodA 
after  the  standing  balance  on  the  har.  To  io  it  ^istioBll^ 
stand  first  on  one  foot,  then  on  the  other, 
turn  round,  let  yourself  down,  and  drop 
quietly  and  smoodily  beneath  the  bar,  hook 
your  toes  on  to  it,  and  han|[  down  quite 
straight  with  your  arms  folded  i^cross  youf 
chest.    (See  Fig.  ai.) 

This,  if  done  without  stoppiug,  has  a  good 
effect ;  but  of  course  you  must  not  expect  to 
accomplish  anything  in  this  style  for  some 
time,  and  therefore  must  be  content  simply 
to  hang  by  your  hands,  and  then  bring  your 
legs  upf  and  luiok  your  toes  over  the  bar,  t^- 
ing  care,  the  moment  you  let  go  with  your 
hands,  to  straighten  the  body  and  stretch  out 
your  arms,  so  as  to  save  your  head  if  you  ^^'^  ■*• 

should  chance  to  slip. 

Vaulting  orer  the  Bar  is  a  very  useful  exercise,  and  quite 
as  weU  performed  on  the  horizontal  bar  as  on  the  vaulting- 
horse,  if  your  choice  of  apparatus  should  be  limited. 

Try  it  first  on  a  bar  about  three  feet  six  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  graduaUy  raise  it ;  but  take  care  not  to  overtask 
your  powers  by  having  it  too  high  for  you,  %s  very  often,  when 
young  gymnasts  find  that  they  are  getting  on  respectably, 
they  are  very  apt  to  be  too  ambitious,  and  to  attempt  he%hts 
far  beyond  their  powers.  About  four  feet  six  inches  is  a  fair 
height  for  a  person  about  five  feet  four  or  five,  to  begin  with. 
Learn  to  clear  this  clean  and  In  oerteot  style,  befeie  yon  at* 
tempt  anything  higher. 

As  vaidting  is  by  no  means  a  diffiouk  Pmu  to  Wek  neB  H 
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ttioold  be  done  in  good  style.    To  make  A  clean  vault,  the 
body  should  be  kept  at  straight  and  as  far  away  from  the  bar 

as  possible  (see  Fig.  22), 
and  should  be  practiced 
right  and  left  alike. 

No  careful  gymnast 
need  ever  be  afraid  of  in* 
jnxj  if  he  uses  his  brain 
as  well  as  bis  body,  and 
joa  win  find  that,  if  a 
mishap  occurs,  it  is  gen- 
erally to  some  one  who 
attempts  exercises  with* 
oat  taking  into  consid* 
eiation  In  what  different  positions  be  may  come  off  the 
apparatus ;  but  all  these  exercises  may  be  gone  throngh  safely 
If  sufficient  precautions  are  taken  at  first  Mr.  Spencer  says 
on  this  head : 

**  I  am  sure  I  can  speak  for  myself,  having  often  in  former 
times  made  myself  quite  a  laughingstock  at  the  gymnasium 
from  the  careful  way  In  which  I  have  tried  new  exercises 
which  had  any  risk  attending  them.  But  '  let  those  laugh 
who  win/ 

**  I  first  pat  on  the  'lungers'  (which  yoa  will  find  repre- 
sented and  described  on  page  251),  with  a  comrade  on  each 
side  to  hold  the  ropes,  and  something  soft  underneath  (such  as 
a  mattress,  tan  bark,  or  any  other  suitable  material),  and  hav- 
ing some  one  In  front  to  prevent  my  pitching  forward  when  I 
came  down. 

**  This  is  as  yon  might  have  seen  me  when  trying  my  first 
'  fall-back,*  or  other  difficult  exercises ;  and  what  was  the  re* 
salt  7  Why,  I  tried  many  times,  and  fell  many  times,  and 
should  have  hurt  myself  many  times  had  I  not  been  caught. 

**'But  t  knew  I  was  perfectly  safe,  from  the  precautions 
taken  (I  did  not  mmd  the  looJk),  and  this  gave  me  confidence, 
and  left  me  at  liberty  to  give  my  whole  attention  to  the  feat  I 
was  attempting ;  and  smce  then  I  have  done  that,  and  many 
other  more  difficult  teats,  numerous  times,  without  the  slightest 
Injnry.* 

HANGING  BAR. 

The  exercises  qn  this  will  be  much  the  same  as  those  on  the 
fixed  bar.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  with  the  limited  space  at 
oar  disposal,  do  more  than  recommend  it  as  an  agreeable 
diange  from  the  fixed  bar.  Its  use  as  a  flying  trapeze  is  too 
dangerous  for  ordinary  boys  to  attempt,  and  We  shall  there- 
lore  not  introduce  it  here. 

THE  PARALLEL  BARS. 

Yon  may  commence  with  the  parallel  bars,  as  in  the  hori- 
zontal bar,  with  the  ^(mple  movements  which  any  one  would 
naturally  perform  up(  n  them  ;  such  as  standing  between  them, 
and  with  a  spring  placing  a  hand  upon  each,  and  thus  support- 
ing the  weight  of  the  body. 

When  you  have  become  somewhat  used  to  them  in  this  way, 
commence  swinging  backwards  and  forwards,  with  the  legs 
straight  down,  trying  to  go  higher  each  time. 

Of  course,  if  you  have  practiced  on  the  horizontal  bar,  the 
^pelizninary  exercises  will  be  mastered  at  once ;  but  as  it  is 


possible  that  some  may  commence  on  tfie  parallel^  I  gt^rk  dM 


short  descnption  of  these  simple  movements. 

The  first  exercise  after  yon  are  on  the  bafa  iIioqH  be 

The  Walk.-^This  Is  very  simple,  being  pefSomoteo 
jumpiug  np  and  placing  cme  hand  cm  each  bar,  WWL  tbc  i' 
hanging  suspended  t>etween  them  as  before* 

Now  walk  along  the  bar  by  taking  steps  wVt  ttw  a.  .1^ 
making  them  as  evenly  and  regulariy  as  yoa  can,  keeping  ti 
head  well  ap,  and  the  body  perfectly  straight  [ 

Walk  in  this  way  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  when  fa% 
can  do  this  easily,  walk  back  in  the  same  way,  wttbontf  tnrnd^ 
round*  Then  let  the  body  sink  down  as  In  f\^  a3,  and 
hop  from  one  end  to  the  other  backward  and  fonranL  Thi| 
yoa  win  find  capital  practice  for  the  mnsdet  ol  ttm  arm^ 
although  rather  tiring  at  first. 


9^S|>  PiCM* 

When  this  hopping  movement  is  done  with  a  good  swlq^ 
so  as  to  go  forward  or  backward  some  considerable  distance. 
It  has  a  very  good  effect,  and  is  called  •*  the  Grasshopper.'* 

Vaulting  Morements  are  performed  by  getting  np  be- 
tween the  bars  as  for  the  walk,  placing  yourself  near  the 
centre  of  the  bars. 

Now  swing  backwards  and  forwards  ttntil  yott  are  able  tB 
throw  both  legs  over  one  side  of  the  bars  in  front  of  yon,  «• 
in  Fig  34. 

Now  with  another  swing  bring  them  back  agaln»  and  thn<ir 
them  over  behind  yon  on  the  same  side  as  keloid    (Fig.  2;  )| 


Fig.  95. 


FkaaSw 


There  are  several  of  these  movements  which  may  be  pno^ 
ticed  with  great  advantage  to  the  muscles.  Another  b  shows 
in  Fig.  26. 

This  is  one  of  many  which  maj  be  gone  through  while  hi 
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Ib^  fXMtekm  OB  the  !»n,  die  dotted  line  dunRring  the  ser^ 
Cu  .rse  of  the  movement. 

\l.  these  eserciset  should  be  perfonned  with  the  body  as 
.^hi  Ah  po8tit>ie,  and  when  done  neatly,  with  the  legs  dose 
I  hei  tiave  a  very  pretty  effect,  and  are  very  good  practice. 
i  '  here  are  several  similar  movements,  such  as  those  repre- 
ti  ed  m  Figs.  27  and  28^  which  are  done  by  first  swinging 
!>..  KWiArds  and  forwards,  and  then  throwing  the  legs  over  the 
«i.  >ide  of  the  bars  in  front*  one  on  each  side ;  then  bending 
l^.k  a  little,  and  bringing  the  legs  over  back  again  between 
ttkc  bars,  and  then,  withoat  stopping,  throwing  them  over 
tgaio  behind  you«  one  on  each  side  as  before.  This  you  should 
pfactice  until  you  can  tepeat  tt  several  times  without  stoppmg. 


Fig.  «7-  ftf^  >i> 

The  next  exercises  are  good  practice.  Stand  between  the 
bars,  and  place  ihe  hands  on  the  under  side  of  them,  even 
with  the  shoulders,  then  gradually  raise  the  legs  until  they 
tarn  over  and  bnng  the  body  into  an  inverted  position,  as  in 
Fig  2Q  then  continue  the  movement  right  over,  until  you 
§M  hanging  a*  m  the  position  »bown  m  ITig.  yOk 


You  tbonld  practice  this  until  you  can  do  it  several  times 
withoat  COQctung  the  ground  with  the  feet,  and  you  will  find 

it  very  good  prac- 
tice (or  I  he  front 
and  back  horizon- 
t  a  1  movements, 
previously  shown 
on  the  horizontal 
bar. 
The  Pumping 
-,     _  Movement  is 

.    .  one  of  the  nnest 

exercises  for  developing  the  mnsdes  of  the  chest     You  must 


first  practice  the  swing  until  you  can  bring  yourself  uf 
horizontally,  as  show  in  Fig.  31 ;  then,  by  bending  the  arms^ 
drop  the  body  into  Fig.  32,  and  then  swing  round,  your  feet 
describing  a  semicircle,  and  come  up  again  into  Fig.  33,  fin- 
ishing the  movement  by  swinging  backwards  again  in  the 
same  manner  into  Fig  31,  as  on  commencing  the  movement. 
The  Vaulting  Horse.— There  are  no  simple  preliminarj 

exercises  on  the  horse 
but  what  may  be  just  as 
well  performed  on  the 
parallels;  and,  indeed, 
such  is  the  similarity  in 
some  of  them,  that  we 
have  invariably  noticed 
that  any  gymnast  who 
is  good  on  the  one  is  not  likely  to  be  a  novice  on  the  other. 

For  this  reason  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  as  much  variety 
as  possible,  and  shall  therefore  not  describe  exercises  which 
may  be  as  well  gone  through  upon  the  parallels,  but  only  give 
those  which  have  a  distinctive  character. 
Commence  by  jumping  on  to  the  horse,  with  the 


FM.3S. 


Fig.  S3.  ^^^  34- 

on  each  of  the  pommels,  and  supporting  the  whc'e  weight  of 
the  body  .  the  legs  hanging  straight  do^^^l  as  in  Kig.  3- 

Now  bring  one  leg  over  the  body  of  the  horse  in  k>etwecn 
the  pommels,  as  m  Fig.  34  i  then  bnng  it  back  agam  witboat 


Flo.  31. 
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touching  the  horse  with  the  foot,  and  pass  the  other  le^ 
through  in  the  same  manner. 
Now  txy  and  change  the  legs  simultaneously ;  that  is,  v^Qi 
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the  one  is  being  branght  back,  pass  the  other  through  forwaid ; 
the  body,  of  coarse,  still  supported  by  the  arms. 

The  Le^^prinST  is  the  next  exercise,  and  b  performed  in 
the  following  manner : 

Get  on  to  the  horse  as  in  Fig.  3,  and  then  bring  both  legs 
op  on  to  the  back  in  a  kneeling  position,  as  in  Fig.  35  ;  then, 
iHiile  the  body  is  thus  gathered,  give  a  good  spring  up,  throw* 
ing  up  the  arms  as  in  Fig.  36,  and  you  will  come  over  to  the 
other  side  on  to  your  feet  on  the  ground. 

If  yon  are  nervous  in  attempting  this  at  first,  get  the  assist* 
ance  of  some  one  to  hold  your  hand,  and  you  will  accomplish 
it  without  much  difficulty. 

The  next  exercise  must  be  practiced  at  first  with  the  horse 
as  low  as  possible,  and  the  jumping-board  placed  about  a  foot 
from  the  ^orse. 

Jumping  Through  the  Hands.^Take  a  short  run,  and 
JoBip  oa  to  the  board  with  both  feet  down  at  once,  flat-footed. 
Place  your  hands  one  on  each  pommel, 
spring  up,  and  pass  the  legs  through  the 
hands,  as  in  Fig.  37,  shooting  them  out  in 
front  of  you  over  the  horse,  so  as  to  come 
neatly  down  on  the  other  side.  Of  course 
you  must  measure  your  distance,  so  that 
you  may  rise  high  enough  while  passing 
over  for  the  back  to  clear  the  top  of  the 
-.  horse. 

Another  form  of  this  exercise  is  to  jump 
Cfver  die  horse  with  the  legs  outside  the  hands,  and  b  per* 
lormed  In  a  similar  manner  to  the  last,  but  is  xather  more 
^iR^^u^  as  you  will  need  a  much  greater  spring  to  raise  your- 
WM  ifBcimfly  high  to  pass  clear  over ;  and  you  must  also 
take  care  to  let  go  with  the  hands  at 
the  proper  moment,  when  in  the  po- 
sition shown  in  Fig.  38. 

If  you  retain  your  hold  of  the  pom* 
Biels  too  long,  yon  will  lose  command 
of  yourself,  and  they  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  pull  you  back  and  cause  yon 
FttL  38-  .to  pitch  head  first  on  to  the  ground ; 

tat  when  yon  commence  to  practice  this  movement,  it  b  ne* 
etsniy  to  have  some  one  standing  in  front,  to  catch  you  in 
eeae  your  feet  do  not  quite  dear  the  top  of  the  horse,  more 
eqwdally  if  it  should  be  at  aU  too  high  for  you* 
Saildle  Vmnlting. — Get  on  to  the  horse  as  in  Fig.  39,  sit* 
as  im  a  saddle,  but  behind  the  pommeb ;  then, 
bearing  the  whole  weight  npon  the 
arms,  throw  your  legs  right  up,  and 
giving  yourself  a  kind  of  twbt,  de- 
scribe a  semicircle  with  them,  and 
bring  yourself  round  with  the  face 
the  other  way ;  your  hands  bemg 
one  npon  each  pommel,  your  course 
win  naturally  be  towards  the  one 
whkh  holds  the  aftermost 

The  Long  Fly  b  a  very  fine 
exercise  for  the  whole  of  the  body, 
and  more  especially  the  lower  ex^ 


You  commence  practice  for  Chb  movement  by  pKadn^ 
jumping'board  about  three  feet  from  the  largest  end  01 
horse,  then  with  a  run,  pitch  with  y«ur  hands  on  to  tlhe  c 
as  in  Fig.  4a 

Now  move  the  board  a  little  farther  off,  and  repea* 
movement;  and  thus  continue  the  exercise,  increasm^ 
distance  each  time,  until  you  can  pitch  on  to  (he  enO  *  • 
about  five  or  six  feet. 

Kow  vary  this  movement  by  jumping  from  diffeiew 
tances,  and  pitching  on  the  hands  first,  and  then  t>nngiii| 
the  leet  on  to  the  iMick  of  the  horse,  as  in  Fig.  41. 


Fku^ofe 
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And  when  you  are  in  thb  position,  pitch  with  the  hands  am 
to  the  extreme  end  of  the  horse,  and  go  over  as  at  **  leapfrog.* 

Having  now  sufficiently  practiced  these  preliminaries,  place 
the  board  about  a  foot  from  the  end  of  the  horse  (having  first 
had  the  high  pommeb  taken  out,  and  the  flush  ones  substi* 
tuted). 

Now  take  a  run  and  jump,  pitching  with  your  hands  on  the 
first  pommel,  landing  yourself  astride,  as  near  the  middle  of 
the  horse  as  possible ;  repeat  thb  exercise,  gradually  increas* 
ing  the  jump,  until  at  last  you  clear  the  whole  length,  as  ia 
Fig.  43,  coming  down  safely  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
horse. 


Fte.4s* 


When  yon  can  get  near  the  neck  and  are  likely  to  come 
right  over  in  a  few  more  trials,  have  some  one  standing  in 
front  to  catch  yon  in  case  yon  do  not  quite  clear  the  end,  and 
come  instead  into  a  sitting  position  on  the  neck  of  the  horse, 
as  in  this  case  the  sudden  stop  b  likely  to  throw  you  over  hes^i 
forwards  in  a  rather  ignominious  manner ;  but  if  yon  practice 
assiduously,  when  yon  feel  that  you  can  do  it,  and  make  up 
your  mind  for  it*  you  are  almost  certain  to  clear  it. 

It  will,  of  course,  take  some  time  to  master  this  thoroughly ; 
but  it  is  a  fine  dashing  feat,  well  worth  the  trouble  of  acquir. 
ing.  Only  don't  think  you  are  doing  it  if  you  are  satbfied  to 
pitch  short  and  paddle  along  on  your  hands  for  the  rest  of  the 
distance ;  you  ought  to  pitch  dear  over  at  one  movement.    If 
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honn  of  Tuions  lengths  are  aTuUible,  they  will  prove  of  im* 
toeiise  tenrice  in  practicing  this  exercise. 
^  Haiiging  Rings.^These  are  very  useful  for  developing 
ISie  nwMclcf  of  th^  arms  and  shoulders.  We  have,  therefore, 
ipand  loam  for  a  few  exercises  upon  them  as  a  guide  to  the 
jDung  ramast,  who  will  find  little  difficulty  in  supplement- 
lag  ourmatnictions  with  exercises  of  his 


VW  43.  Iha,  44. 

Commence  by  drawing  yourself  up,  fM  In  Fig.  ^3,  holding 
i^ne  ring  a(  arm's  length,  and  the  otfier  close  to  me  body. 

Draw  in  the  outstretched  arm  and  straighten  the  other,  and 
repeat  this  as  often  as  ;^ou  like,  a^  U  ^9  very  good  preliminary 
exercise  for  the  trapeze. 

Now,  frotn  this  position  ^dually  spread  the  arms  wide 
|p§rt,  suspending  the  body  between  them,  as  iq  Fig.  44^  and 
l^en  let  the  body  gradually  sink  down  until  you  hane  straight 
down  by  the  arms  again. 

There  are  many  other  strength  moven^ents  on  the  han(U 
rings,  but  you  will  soon  find  ihcm  out  for  yourself ;  we  wi^ 
therefore,  pass  on  to  the  swinging  exercises. 

Commence  swinging  simply  backward  ^i^d  forward,  increas- 
ing your  momentum  by  drawing  yourself  up  by  contracting  the 
anus  as  yoa  ascend,  and  when  at  the  highest,  lowering  your 
body  with  a  diopt  and  by  |l^is  iqeans  you  will  swing  higher 
#ach  time,  until  jon  are  able  to  bring  your  arms  and  legs 
itRight  and  neailj  into  §  fiorizonta)  position,  as  in  Fig.  45. 

N 


PI0.4S- 

A1^  swing  in  different  positions  in  o^fder  to  get  command 
of  yourself  w|iile  swinging. 

Practice  by  driwing  the  legs  over  the  head  when  at  the  end 
of  the  swing,  as  in  Fig.  46,  passing  back  in  this  position  to 
the  other  lend,  and  then  bringixif  the  legs  smartly  over,  a^d 


shooting  them  straight  out  (in  order  to  preserve  the 

turn),  and  coming  back  all  straight  wdn  to  the  starting  point* 


Repeat  t)iU  several  timf%  (194  yoq  wlU  M  If  W 
work  for  the  mnscks. 


Abo  fwiiig  with  the  hand*  clpH  to  Hhp  gpoU^,  i|i4  A^  1 
nearly  stmi^t  by  tfia  tide*  and  supporting  thf  W Ji  M  li  !%• 
47  \  ketping  youiielf  foii|  pitching  jcmr  hml  fn4  itKVMffs 
loo  mnsh  ioEwtid,  ^i  th^  endof  th99wing,  by^4mibe| 


fta4«. 

and  projecting  the  legs,  as  in  Fig.  48,  which 
bent  position  ^hich  yon  assume  witn  begianiag  la 


71a  49. 


Anotl^er  variety  of  this  swing  is  shown  In  F^.  I3  inrTnja|^ 
body  is  kept  horizontal  throughont 
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CLIMBING  LADDERS,  ROPE?,  POLES, 
etc,  etc 

CUmbtng  the  rope  is  a  very  use f of  exercise,  which  should 
be  practiced  by  every  one,  as  it  may  often  be  the  means  of 
tavin^  life  in  case  of  fire  or  shiuwreck,  etc. 


Pkcsow 


P^fi. 


We  mean  climbing  by  tt^e  use  of  bot^  legs  an4  arms,  f  jg. 
SO  shows  the  wl^y  of  taking  hold  of  the  ipope,  ^n^  Fig.  $(  the 
position  when  climbing. 

A|  f  gymnastic  festival  lately,  some  of  the  competitors 
ascended  on  a  rope  in  this  way  to  the  height  of  upwards  of 
one  htmdred  feet 


ft^S^ 


Fig.  53. 


Another  method  is  by  holding  on  and  raising  yourself  by 
lishig  the  bands  only,  but  this  is  more  difficult. 

Another  exercise  is  by  climbing  the  knotted  rope,  and  also 
one  with  short  cross-bars  fixed  at  frequent  intervals. 

Climbing  the  pole,  either  fixed  or  hanging,  as  in  Fig.  52, 
only  varies  from  the  same  exercise  on  the  rope  by  its  being 
rather  more  difficult  to  graso,  f^^^  being  thicker  and  also 


Climbing  ladders,  fixed  both  m  v^rtkld  «iid  SkkUa>I!c:!1 
positions,  and  at  various  angles,  furnishes  a  good  «lulet^  uj 
exercise  for  the  arms,  and  is  very  easy  to  comiuenoe  w  i  >> 
Fig.  53  shows  an  exercise  on  the  horizontal  ladder,  tn  ^(.t  /| 
you  hold  by  the  outside,  and  progress  by  Okoviog  t|ie  U>  -r  U 
forward  alternately.     Fig.  54  represe^m  afMhcs  MMtft^i  k 

7 

/ 


F»««- 


^W 


in  which  you  walk  along  under  the  ladder,  increasing  the 
lengtji  of  tne  slep  by  holding  the  rounds  at   some   distance 
apart,  the  intervening  ones  being  passed.     Fig.  55  shows  one 
of  the  movements  upon  the  perpendicular  ladder,  in  which  the 
object  is  to  keep  the  arms  and  legs  as  straight 
as  possible  white  the  steps  are  taken.     Fig. 
56  is  the  oblique  ladder,  which  may  be  prac- 
ticed by  moving  both  up  and  down  by  the 
hands. 

The  "  giant's  stride  *'  is  a  very  good  ex- 
ercise for  beginners,  and  consbts  of  a  very 
strong  and  firmly  fixed  upright,  about  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  having  an  iron  cap  at  the  top 
which  will  revolve  easily,  and  around  which 
ropes  are  fixed,  each  having  a  short  cross- 
bar at  the  bottom,  so  that  several  may  ex- 
ercise at  once,  each  one  holding  a  bar  ai^d 
running  round,  increasing  the  speed  lentil 
the  body  takes  the  sfime  angle  as  |he  rope. 
Various  evolutions  may  be  gone  through  \a 
this    manner,  which  will    be  found   very         iTiasft* 

amusing.  t 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there  $re  some  simple  •  •  (69 
to  be  observed  in  practicing. 

One  Is,  never  over-tire  yourself  by  practice,  (|s  tl^at  wi.  fo 
more  harm  than  good.  And  be  careful  not  to  ge^  into  p  '  eat 
without  having  a  wrapper  handy  to  put  on  when  you  Ipavc  oti  \ 
and  do  not  practice  after  a  full  meal. 

Dress  must  also  be  suitable,  as  it  is  highly  important  to  have 
all  the  limbs  free  and  unfettered  ;  and  therefore  light  and  loose 
garments  and  gymnastic  shoes  should  \^e  worn.  A  belt 
may  be  used  by  those  who  require  it,  b«t  it  is  not  faidispens- 
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THB  THREE  CHAIRS. 

l^vtdB  «[io«kl  the  yoDiig  gymnast  be  without  any  apparatus, 
%,  ^  cr^oL  ills  body  m  fanons  ways,  so  that  when  he  obtains 
]tH  \*'^r%C9A,  Its  work  will  be  ball  done. 

I*  <r  etJUDple.  he  may  practice  the  '•  Three  Chairs  *"  exercise^ 
%li«x  mJl  strengthen  the  loins  immensely  ;  that  being  just  the 
^t^UkjL  of  the  body  that  is  least  exercised  in  the  artihcial  life 
#1  vikc  inretent  day. 
^   Tim  foang  gymnast  should  take  thiee  chairs,  and  set  them 


In  a  row,  the  two  endmoat  chairs  facing  each  other,  and  the 
central  one  set  sideways.  They  shouid  be  fust  to  fai  apart 
that  the  back  ot  the  head  and  the  heeu  rest  oo  the  two  end^ 
most  chain,  and  that  tha  «;eatxa4  chau  sapporu  the  middle  of 
the  body. 

Now  curve  the  body  a  litUe  upwards,  so  as  to  take  its  weight 
off  the  centet  chait  t  take  the  Uiair  with  the  nght  hand, 
draw  it  from  nndei  yon.  pass  it  ovet  yon  to  the  othei  side,  «nd 
with  the  left  hand  replace  U  andei  yonx  body  This  should 
be  done  several  times,  so  as  to  pass  the  chau  from  side  to  side 

The  easiest  way  of  learning  thu  really  useful  eaennse  Is  to 
begin  by  putting  the  head  and  nape  ot  the  neck  on  one  chair, 
and  allowing  the  feet  to  reach  nearly  to  the  middle  ot  the 
other.  This  will  greatly  take  off  from  the  difficulty  ;  and  as 
you  feel  yourself  getting  stronger,  move  the  chairs  gradually 
apart,  ao  that  at  last  yon  lie  exactly  as  shown  m  the  lUustnu 


KICKING  THE  CORK, 
t'his  Is  a  eapltal  exerctoe,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  ex- 

fb   lugiyanitising. 

Draw  two  lines  on  the 
ground  Oike  a  X  reversed), 
one  at  right  angles  to  the 
other.  Place  your  right  foot 
with  the  heel  just  touching 
the  cros5uline  of  the  X>  ^^^ 
the  foot  pointing  along  the 
upright  line.  Next,  put  your 
left  fool  in  front  of  the  right, 
with  the  heel  just  touching 
its  toe,  and  then  place  the 
right  foot  in  advance  of  left 
in  a  similar  manner.    You  will 

thus  make  three  short  stepa, 

each  the  exact  length  of  your  foot. 

Exactly  in  front  of  the  advanced  foot,  stand  a  common 

WMW  cont  npc^^lit. 


Now,  go  back  to  the  cross-line,  place  your  left  lied 
agamst  it  as  before,  and  with  the  nght  foot  try  to  kick  down 
the  cork,  as  shown  m  the  illustration,  without  losmg  the  balance 
of  the  body  or  allowing  the  left  foot  to  touch  the  ground.  At 
first  It  will  be  found  utterly  impossible  to  do  so,  the  toe  not 
reaching  to  within  an  inch  of  it ,  but  a  little  practice  wil 
enable  the  young  gymnast  to  perform  the  feat  without  very 
much  diihculty  The  best  plan  u  to  reach  forward  until  yoa 
judge  that  your  foot  is  close  to  the  cork,  and  then,  with  a 
sbght  sideways  kick,  strike  at  the  coiIl,  and  bnng  yourself 
agam  to  the  upright  position. 

This  exercise  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  strengthening  the 
legs  and  givmg  plisfoUity  to  the  whoie  body. 

THE  STOOPING  STRETCH. 

This  exercise  does  for  the  arms  what  the  preceding  does 
f  Of  the  legs. 

Take  the  same  lines  as  before,  and  stand  with  both  toes  on 
the  crosa-imcv  Now  throw  yonrseil  lor^-ard  on  yonr  hands, 
and  with  tlie  nght  (land  make  s  dialk-mark  on  the  floor  as 
tu  tf  yoa  can  ctretch.  Having  done  this,  spring  op  lo  tha 
apnght  t'fjskuon  b  y 
mean*  ot  the  left  Arm. 
taking  care  oov  to  move 
the  toes  from  the  cross- 
line  Each  competitor 
at  this  exercise  tnes  to 
chalk  his  diark  as  Car  as 
possible. 

When  this  exercise  Is  first  attempted,  it  seems  utterly  in^ 
possible  to  reach  to  any  distance,  the  spnng  of  the  left  aim 
being  found  insufficient  to  bnng  the  body  upright  again.  After 
a  time,  howevei.  when  the  muscles  of  the  arms  become 
strengthened,  the  playei  finds  that  he  can  rapidly  extend  the 
length  ill  stretch,  nntil  at  last  he  can  throw  himself  nearly  Bat 
on  the  ground,  and  yet  spnng  up  again. 

In  order  to  strengthen  both  arms  equally,  they  should  be 
used  alternately. 

One  secret  in  performing  this  exercise  is  to  chalk  the  maxk 
and  spring  back  as  i^uickly  as  possible,  as  every  second  of  thne 
takes  away  the  strength  of  the  supporting  arm. 

STILTS. 

There  are  various  forms  of  stilts  and  modes  of  using  them. 
Some,  such  as  those  which  are  employed  by  professionals,  aie 
strapped  to  the  ankles  and  have  no  handles.  These  shoold 
not  be  tried  until  the  young  gymnast  is  skilled  with  the  handle* 
stilts,  as  a  fall  is  really  dangerous. 

Others  have  long  handles,  and  the  feet  are  received  Into 
leathern  loops  nailed  on  the  stilt ;  but  by  far  the  best  are  thoae 
which,  like  the  stilts  represented  in  the  illustration,  are  fur- 
nished merely  with  two  wooden  projections  on  which  the  feet 
can  rest. 

The  easiest  way  of  getting  on  the  stilts  is  to  stand  with  die 
beck  against  the  wall,  and  take  the  handles  of  the  stilts  i 
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tke  anns,  a»  shown  in  the  illostnttion.    Then  place  the  right 
loot  on  the  step  of  one  stilt,  ruse  yourself,  with  your  back  still 
leaning  against  the  wall,  and  then  place  the 
left  foot  on  the  step  of  the  other  stilL 

Now  try  to  walk,  raising  each  stilt  alter- 
nately with  the  hands,  and  lifting  the  foot  with 
it.  A  very  short  time  will  get  you  into  the 
way  of  doing  this,  and  in  a  few  days  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  walk  with  freedom. 

Having  obtained  some  degree  of  proficiency, 
you  should  race  with  other  stilt-walkers,  ascend 
and  descend  steps,  planks,  or  stairs,  pirouette 
on  one  stilt,  holding  the  other  above  your 
head,  and  then  replace  the  feet  without  com- 
ing to  the  ground,  and  perform  similar  feats. 
Accomphshed  stilt-walkers  can  even  ascend 
and  descend  ladders  laid  at  a  considerable 
slope 

The  height  of  the  feet  from  the  ground  rather 
diminishes  than  adds  lo  the  difhcultv  of  walk- 
in^r  on  stilts.  If  the  stilt-walker  >houId  feel  himself  losing 
his  balance,  he  should  at  once  jump  to  the  ground,  and  not 
mn  the  nsk  of  damaging  himself  by  trying  to  recover  his 
balance  After  some  little  skill  has  been  attained,  the  young 
■tklele  ought  to  be  able  to  get  on  hu  itilts  withoat  needing  the 


support  of  the  wall,  a  short  mn  and  a  tpihtg  behig  qiitt 
enough  for  the  purpose. 

THE  WALL^PRING. 

A  very  good  preliminary  exercise  is  that  which  b  caDed 
"Wall-spring." 

The  young  gymnast  stands  at  some  little  distance  fmi 
wall,  places  his  nght  hand  behind  his  back,  and  throw*  hm 
against  the  wall,  supporting  himself  by  the  left  hand 
then  springs  back  to  the  upright  position  withoat  inuvui^ 


toes  from  the  spot  on  which  they  had  been  placed.  This,  lika 
all  similar  exercises,  should  be  done  wuh  both  arms  alternately, 
and  the  gymnast  should  learn  to  throw  the  strength  of  all  kit 
body,  as  well  aa  of  the  anns,  into  the  spring. 
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Tear  bead  and  ^onrbeaft  keep  boMffi^ 
Your  bands  and  your  heelt  keep  down  f 

Your  legrs  keep  close  to  your  horse's  side ; 
And  your  elbows  keep  cloee  to  your  own. 

Chkfnby**  Sbckst  op  RiDmc 

kLL  boys,  and  most  men,  aie  ambitious  of  the 
triumphs  of  hoisemanship ;  and,  with  many»  a 
knowledge  of  hoises  and  dogs  btands  in  the  place 
of  a  polite  education.  The  child  escaped  fiom 
leading-st rings,  bestrides  his  fathei's  walking- 
stick,  and,  with  a  pack-thiead  rein,  toddles  over 
the  carpet  on  his  mimic  steed,  with  as  much  g!ee  as 
a  fox-hunter  gallops  after  the  hounds.  From  riding 
a  cane,  the  same  spirit  and  feeling  makes  a  gate 
with  strmg  stirrups  an  acceptable  means  for  a  few  first  lessons 
in  equitation,  and  lendeis  a  locking-horse  a  perfect  idol.  The 
trim  saddle  of  the  painted  steed,  the  rea^  reins  (made  fast  by 
tin  tacks),  the  horse  hair  mane  and  tail  supported  by  a  wooden 
crupper — all  these  are  sources  of  as  great  a  triumph  as  Alex- 
ander felt  when  he  subdued  Bucephalus  ;  a  deed  that  history 
seems  proud  to  tell  of,  and  which  painters  love  to  depict,  as 
our  artist  has.  From  the  rocking-horse  the  young  tider  takes 
another  step  upwards  in  the  scale  of  equitation,  by  mounting 
«  real  live  donkey,  who  kicks  and  shies,  and  stands  stock-still, 
and  rubs  against  a  post  or  backs  into  a  pond,  and  by  these 
irahous  tricks  gives  another  morsel  of  experience  to  the  youth- 
ful  horseman.  The  day  of  gladness  comes  to  him  at  last, 
flhen  the  srand  creature,  which  has  long  been  his  admiration, 
^W^is  before  him  ready  to  be  mounted. 

Mountinn^.— When  about  to  mount,  stand  before  the  left 

h 

« 
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ider  of  the  horse,  hold  the  whip  in  the  left  hand  with  the 
lownwards,  leave  the  curb-rein  loose  on  the  neck,  and 
he  snafHe-reins  at  their  center,  between  the  thumb  and 
njjer  of  the  right  hand,  with  which  draw  ihem  up  evenly 
'^n  the  fore  and  thiid  fingers  of  the  left  hand  (the  middle 
*n0est  6nger  dividing  them),  until  they  are  sufficiently 
'^^ned  for  yoti  to  feel  the  bearing  of  the  horse's  mouth. 
r-m  the  kxwe  ends  over  the  middle  joint  of  the  forefinger, 
J  to  drop  down  on  the  ofT-side  of  the  horse's  neck.     Then 
*  tha  center  of  the  curb-reins  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
'^'  oC  tjie  right  hand,  as  already  described,  and  allowing 
^bm  t«  iMog  more  slackened  than  the  snaffle-reins,  separate 


them  with  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand,  passing  the  loose 
ends  up  the  palm,  and  casting  them  to  the  off-side  over  the 
ends  of  the  EnafHe  lems.  Take  with  the  right  hand  a  lock  of 
the  mane,  and  wind  it  once  or  twice  tound  the  left  thumb, 
closing  the  hand  so  as  firmly  to  grasp  the  teins  and  mane. 
The  left  hand  Tnay  now  be  tested  on  the  neck  of  the  horse 
near  to  the  withers,  and  within  about  six  or  eight  inches  of 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle.  With  the  right  hand,  hold  thf 
stirrup  until  the  left  foot  is  placed  in  it ;  the  rig^t  hand  should 


now  be  put  on  the  cantle,  the  body  raised  until  the  feet  are 
side  by  side,  and  both  knees  press  the  saddle ;  move  the  rig^ 
hand  from  the  cantle  to  the  pommel,  and  thxow  the  right  leg 
quickly,  but  not  hastily,  or  with  a  jeik,  across  the  horse,  and 
sink  easily  (no  jerking  or  bumping)  into  the  saddle.  By  turning 
(he  toe  of  the  boot  slightly  inwards,  so  as  to  strike  the  r^t 
stirrup  gently,  the  movement  will  cause  it  to  swing  pautly 
round ;  by  this  means  the  foot  obtains  possession  of  it  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  hand,  which  should  never  be  employed 
when  the  stirrups  arc  lost ;  after  a  little  practice  the  stimips 
may  be  dropped  even  when  galloping,  and  quickly  regmined 
by  striking  both  toes  simultaneously  inwards. 

Get  into  the  habit  of  making  your  horse  stand  steady  dur- 
ing and  immediately  after  mounting.  When  an  animal  has 
been  in  cateless  hands,  he  not  unfrequently  tries  to  move  off 
immediately  he  feels  your  weight  on  the  stirrup.  Thb  is  not 
only  an  unpleasant  but  also  a  dangeions  proceeding,  especially 
when  a  lady  is  moonting.    It  may  be  checked  by  kaepb^  tftia 
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telni  itght,  and,  \t  iiecessaiy.  dsing  llie  cuib-reln.  The  torse 
Is  so  docUe  aa  Ahitnal,  tkoii^h  a  creabre  of  habit,  tliat  it  can 
easily  be  taught  what  k  re^iilfed,  oir  cured  of  iu  defecu,  pro- 
Tide       "  Tius, 


B.  Hind  Arch. 


CD'aooSMldk. 

D.  Saddle-flaps. 


B.  SlIfVBp 
F.  Girths. 


irtkeH  mounted,  itistead  of  immediateljr  starting  off  at  i,  trot  or 
or  walk,  wait  a  few  se(Mnds,  and  thus  teach  your  horse  that 
li»  Is  not  to  rush  away  immediately  he  f  eeb  your  we^ht  in  the 
Mddle. 

lA  otder  t6  discover  the  proper  Ungth  for  your  stlrhlps,  sit 
oomfortslbly  down  on  your  saddle,  keep  the  body  Upright,  let 
the  legs  hang  loosely  at  first,  then  clasp  the  horse  slightly 
with  them,  turn  the  toe  in  and  rather  up ;  then  the  Stirrup 
(mght  Just  to  support  the  foot.  Then  stand  up  in  the  stirrups 
with  the  legs  strdght,  and  see  whether  the  fork  will  dear  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle :  it  ought  Just  to  do  so  if  the  stirrups 
mte  th6  ooirirect  length.  Having  once  ascertained  what  is  the 
coiirect  letigih  for  the  stirrups,  you  should  measure  from  the 
fiagev-tip  to  annpit  the  length  from  the  buckle  to  the  end  of 


Hie  stirrup  ahd  thus  yon  can  always  on  future  occasions  tell 
wfiether  any  alterations  are  required  before  mounting. 

Being  now  seated  on  the  horse,  which  we  will  suppose  is  a 
^ttlBt,  well-trained  animal,  it  would  be  advisable  that  a  groom 


or  some  friend  should  lead  the  horse  for  a  time.  In  order  that 
we  may  get  accustomed  to  the  motion  of  the  horse  and  to  sit* 
ting  in  the  saddle. 

The  seat  ixi  the  saddle  should  be  obtained  by  sitting  wS 
dmm,  leaning  rather  backwards  than  forwards,  and  graspinj^ 
the  horse  With  a  tolerably  firm  grip  of  DOth  legs,    lliere  aif 
two  seats  to  be  avoided,  but  which  nearly  all  beglnnen  at  fiis 
practice .  one  is  leaning  forward  as  If  in  readiness  to gp  over  t^  ' 
horse's  head ;  the  other  is  sitting  on  the  saddle  as  tboogh  *i  i 
were  red  hot.     The  very  best  method  of  getttng  ^sha1<Pii  1 
down  in  the  saddle,**  as  the  term  is,  is  to  quit  the  stirrup  -««  j 
that  is,  take  the  feet  out  of  them— and  trot  round  and  rour  » '^ 
circle.    This  can  be  easily  done  by  having  a  tope  fttache<   9  |i 
a  head-collar  oh  the  horse,  and  getting  this  rope  heid  h\    a  '! 
attendant    After  a  few  days  of  this  kind  of  humping     a 
learn  how  to  grasp  with  the  legs  so  that  we  scarcely  m<  o  •< 
from  the  saddle,  and  we  do  not  then  adopt  the  dangerous  aiiaf 
unsightly  practice  of  depending  mainly  on  the  stirrups  tor  oar 
equilibrium. 

During  the  time  that  we  are  •*  jogging  **  in  the  trot,  the  reinji 
should  be  held  one  in  each  hand,  and  so  that  we  ''feei'^ 


gently  the  horse's  mouth :  at  ho  time  should  the  retns  become 
slack,  but  an  utilform  ''fed**  should  be  maintained.  A  horse 
soon  becomes  accustomed  to  the  hand  of  its  Hder,  and  learns 
to  obey  the  slightest  change.  Many  horses,  especially  those 
gifted  with  tender  mouths,  will  become  restive,  or  will  rear, 
attempt  to  run  away,  etc.,  when  their  rfdets  either  suddenly 
slacken,  then  tighten  the  reins,  or  ixi  Othei  Ways  alter  their 
hold  upon  them. 

The  Trot. — Having  passed  through  the  process  of  beiiif 
shaken  down  in  the  saddle,  we  may  then  take  our  stirrups  and 
learn  how  to  sit  down  in  the  saddle,  keep  our  ttirmps,  and 
yet  not  to  rise  in  them  when  the  horse  trots  \  after  which  we 
may  practice  rising  to  the  trot.  There  is  scarcely  a  more 
ridiculous  exhibition  than  that  of  a  rider  Working  lid>oriously 
to  rise  to  his  horse's  trot,  using  much  more  exertion  than  the 
animal  he  bestrides,  whilst  he  works  his  arms  and  body  as 
though  riding  were  a  very  painful  matter.  Th*  teiy  il^test 
movement  of  the  instep  and  a  spring  from  the  knee  h  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  bumping  produced  by  a  horse's  txot  t  And 
the  skill  or  awkwardness  of  a  rider  is  never  mora  |>iomiiieill 
than  when  his  horse  is  indulged  in  a  kmg 
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The  Canter^  To  ''imise  a  hone  into  a  center*  from  a 
txot,  we  should  slightly  pull  the  left  rem  at  the  lame  time 
closing  the  legs.  By  a  steady  hand  on  the  reins  we  may  in* 
•rease  or  decrease  the  speed  of  the  horse*  or  agam  reduce  his 
pace  to  t  trot 

KothJng  but  practice  and  instruction  will  ever  give  a  rider 
p  good  6rm  seat  <m  a  horse ;  but  at  the  same  time,  practice 
alone  may  produce  a  strong  seat  but  a  very  awkward  one,  un- 
less the  defects  of  the  seat  are  pointed  out  early. 

Vices  and  their  Treatment. — Having  attained  a  certain 
amount  ol  skill  in  sitting  on  a  horse  and  in  handhng  the  rein% 
the  horseman  may  devote  his  attention  to  certam  matters 
which  are  not  unlikely  to  happen  to  every  equestrian  per- 
former. These  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  the  vices  of 
die  horse*  and  are  principally  as  follows :  running  away«  shy- 
lag.  rearing,  bucking,  and  refusing  to  move ;  kicking,  biting, 
god  s^imbling. 

Rnnning^  Away*— A  runaway  horse  It  a  most  dangerous 
animal  and  for  an  unskilled  rider  to  keep  such  a  creature  is 
not  advisable.  Many  so-called  runaway  horses,  however,  are 
merely  high-spirited  animals  whose  former  riders  were  unable 
to  Bianage  them.    As  an  example :  we  posiewed  for  three 


years  a  horse  which  we  regularly  hunted,  and  on  ifrhich  we 
placed  a  lady,  and  which  had  been  sold  because  he  was  a  de- 
termined runaway.  Only  once  did  this  horse  run  away  with 
OS,  and  that  was  in  consequence  of  the  reins  breaking.  That 
horses  do  run  away,  however,  is  a  fact ;  and  we  will  now  con- 
aider  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  this  vice. 
I  A  nmaway  Kmrse  Is  usually  one  with  a  very  hard  mouth, 
fifticb  li  unaffected  by  any  amount  of  pulling  applied  merely 
it  lead  poJZL.  A  hont  is  stronger  than  a  man.  and  there- 
lot-  to  pqC  eiiinst  him  Is  useless. 

^  vtMcnhx  Ik^d  of  **  bit "  is  requisite  for  a  runaway  horse  ; 
*y^  tibwt  we  bare  found  being  a  powerful  "  Pelham." 
efiat  ikum2id  be  very  stout,  so  as  to  afford  a  firm  grasp, 
VI  '  ^<o  leas  ei  braaking.  Stout  strong  reins  also  do  not  slip 
t^Hkgbi  iSsm  fingers  as  do  those  which  are  thin. 

^«  wfSi  new  suppose  that  a  rider  is  seated  on  a  horse,  and 
fftsrts  loir  a  tanter  on  a  nice  bit  of  turf.  His  horse,  probably 
Ifua^  bovBftdt  efl»  and  the  rider  soon  finds  the  animal  pays  no 
fintviAMMi  to  his  '*  Woa,  woa  f "  or  to  the  pull  at  the  reins.  A 
Ittd-  iHidffr  has  at  Ihb  point  come  to  the  end  of  his  expedients, 

than  give  a  dead  pull  at  the 
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reins  until  he  gets  cramp  in  his  arms  and  fingers,  and  Is  nnatla 
to  use  them  effectively,  when  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  horae. 
8ome  riders  vary  the  '*dead  pull**  by  sawing  their  horsed 
mouths  by  alternately  pulling  the  right  and  left  rein.  This 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  has  the  effect  of  stopping  a  horse ;  the 
common  result  t>eing  that  the  animal  throws  up  Its  head, 
changes  its  feet  In  the  gallop,  but  still  goes  on.  probably  with 
a  tempe?  not  improved  by  the  fact  of  its  mouth  l>leeding  la 
consequence  of  this  ill  treatment 

As  an  effectual  method  for  pulling  up  a  runaway  horse  w« 
have  never  found  any  equal  to  the  following : 

The  reins  being  very  strong,  and  the  bit  a  ^^Pelham,*  or 
one  which  will  not  slip  through  a  horse's  mouth,  we  gather 
the  reins  short  up  in  the  left  hand,  so  short  that  the  hand  is 
pressed  against  the  horse's  mane ;  then  pass  the  right  hand 
down  the  right  rein  until  It  grasps  this  rehi  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  bit  (  with  a  firm  hold  pull  this  round  towards 
the  nght  knee,  taking  care  that  the  horse  does  not  snatch  the 
rein  out  of  your  hand,  as  he  win  try  to  do  if  he  be  an  acoom-> 
pushed  runaway.  When  the  hone's  head  is  thus  pulled  fomid 
he  cannot  gallop,  nor  can  he  60  mora  than  twist  round.  Ws 
have  by  this  method  the  advantage  of  a  lever  pulling  foaad 
the  horse's  head  with  enormous  power. 

Against  this  plan  it  has  been  urged  that  we  are  very  llkd|y 
to  throw  a  horse  down.  Grant  this  t  and  It  Is  perhaps  the  leas 
of  the  two  evils  that  we  throw  a  horse  down  where  we  Ulce^ 
■electing  a  soft  piece  of  turf,  than  that  we  get  dashed  to  pieces 
by  coming  in  collision  with  a  carriage  or  cart  a  lamp-post  or 
railing,  or  slip  up  on  stone  pavement,  etc  But  in  answer  to 
this  objection  we  can  say  that,  on  an  average,  once  a  week  the 
horse  we  before  mentioned  trud  to  run  away  with  ns,  bat  wa 
invariably  stopped  him  tyy  this  plan,  and  never,  dniing  thvea 
years,  did  we  ever  throw  him  down.  Two  other  horses  ^bat 
we  rode  also  on  one  or  two  occasions  tried  to  run  away,  and 
were  Instantly  stopped  by  this  method  { thus  we  have  practloal 
proof  of  its  efficacy,  against  the  theoretical  objection  siged 
against  it 

To  a  bad  or  timid  rider,  or  even  to  one  not  capable  of  de^ 
ing  with  it  a  runaway  horse  is  a  dangerous  possession  s  «iw 
less,  therefore,  a  rider  is  well  skilled,  well  nerved,  and  stroo^ 
armed,  our  advice  is,  never  mount  a  known  runaway  hone. 

As,  however,  every  horse  may,  some  time  or  other,  try  to 
run  away,  the  preceding  advice  should  not  be  neglected,  as  It 
may  save  a  fall,  a  broken  arm,  leg,  or  neck. 

Shying^— Shying  is  a  very  common  practice  of  horses,  psau 
ticularly  of  young  horses.  It  may  arise  from  defective  sig^ 
or  from  mere  f roUc  To  a  good  rider  it  is  of  no  consequence^ 
but  to  a  bad  horseman  a  fall  may  result  After  a  brief  ac- 
quaintance with  an  animal,we  can  tolerably  well  tell  at  what  ob- 
jects he  usually  shies.  To  overcome  this  practice  we  should 
never  be  off  our  guard,  but  should  ever  keep  a  watch  on  oar 
horse's  ears.  When  we  notice  that  he  suddenly  raises  his  ean, 
and  looks  attentively  at  any  object,  it  is  probable  that  he  may 
shy.  To  avoid  sudi  a  result,  we  should  endeavor  to  distract 
the  animal's  attention  by  patting  his  neck  and  speaking  to 
him,  a  slight  movement  of  the  reins  to  arouse  him,  or  by  let* 
ting  the  whip  rest  on  his  neck,  his  attention  may  be  with- 
drawn from  the  object  that  alarms  him.    A  brutal  and  %a^ 
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nnt  liorseinan  nsttally.tommences  thrashing  his  horse  when  U 
shies,  and  thus  only  adds  to  its  fear,  and  causes  it  to  repeat 
its  vice  with  double  effect. 

The  late  Mi.  Rarey  used  to  say  that  a  horse  never  could 
surprise  him.  because  its  ears  always  told  him  what  it  was 
thinking  of  doing.  Ther^  is  much  truth  in  this  remark,  as 
erery  one  accustomed  to  horses  must  know,  and  those  unac- 
customed to  them  may  learn. 

Rearing.— -Rearing  is  one  of  the  moat  dangerous  and  incur 


able  of  vices  :  it  may,  however,  arise  from  a  harsh  nam  nl  the 
cnib ;  bat  «  reanng  horse  may  at  any  time  caus<*  bis  ndrr*! 
death  by  falhng  back  on  him.  When  a  horse  ream  w^  should 
riC  quietly  on  him,  and  well  forward.  A  nder  without  «  <irm 
teat  may  lean  back,  holding  on  to  the  reins,  and  wil)  thus  pull 
the  horse  over  on  him.  A  sharp  pair  of  spurs  may  be  used 
with  advantage  on  a  rearing  horse,  but  the  reins  must  be  very 
delicately  handled — the  cause  of  rearing  hemp  tn  many  cases 
doe  to  that  at>ominable  habit  of  bad  riders  of  contmuany  icrk- 
Ing  theu  horse's  mouth,  for  no  other  reason  apparently,  than 
that  they  art  themselves  bad  riders. 

Buck-jumping. — Bucking  is  an  endeavor  to  unseat  a 
rider,  and  consists  in  a  series  of  bucks  in  the  air.  or  «  «ort  of 
rocking  motion  produced  by  a  succession  of  lump^  The 
borse  tries  to  get  Us  head  down  between  its  legs,  arches  Us 
back,  and  springs  several  times  from  the  ground  There  is 
no  other  means  left  than  to  sit  the  horse  through  Us  perform- 
ance,  which  generally  takes  place  when  first  mounted,  after 
which  it  not  unusually  will  travel  quietly  all  day. 

Refusing  to  Move. — This  is  not  a  very  common  vice, 
except  with  a  horse  which  has  been  cruelly  <ll-nsed  We  once 
found  a  horse  belonging  to  a  friend  which  possessed  this  vice, 
and  we  cured  it  by  getting  two  leather  straps,  like  handcuffs  ; 
by  these  we  fastened  the  horse's  fore  legs  together  so  that  it 
coald  not  move,  and  then  sat  patiently  on  its  back  In  atx>ut 
ten  minutes  the  animal  got  tired  of  standing  still  but  we  de- 
termined on  giving  it  a  lesson,  so  we  kept  U  hobbled  fot  fully 
an  hour,  after  which  it  at  once  moved  on.  On  every  occasion 
alianraidi,  either  the  exhibition  of  these  handcafib  or  the  at- 


tempt  to  put  them  on,  at  oaot  waa  leoelired^   a  hlnlt  oiddit 

horse  was  ready  to  start  off. 

Kicldng. — A  kicking  horse  b  always  dangeroosi  fdM% 
however,  we  are  on  his  back,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  ha 
cannot  kick  with  both  hind  legs  whilst  his  head  is 'held  op^ 
We  should,  however,  be  very  careful  how  we  allow  any  oneta 
approach  him  .  also  when  in  the  stable  great  caution  is  req» 
uisite.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  a  biting  horse ;  it  is  bet* 
ter  at  once  to  get  rid  of  such  a  brute,  for  we  are  never  safe 
from  his  vicious  habiL 

Stumbling. — Stumbling  may  arise  from  careless  riding  or 
from  the  imperfect  form  of  a  horse.  An  animal  which  in  -tt 
walk  Of  trot  does  not  raise  its  feet  much  wUl  usualW  be  % 
rtumhier  and  if  its  (ore  feet,  when  they  come  to  the  gmund, 
are  not  olared  in  advajice  of  the  shonideXt  the  horse  is  likelf 
to  be  •  dangerous  stum  bier  | 

Those  who  wish  to  hneome  adepts  in  regard  to  horses 
should,  when  the  onportuntty  offers,  study  the  form  and  ac- 
tion of  a  weIl-knowi»  good  horv  ;  the  shape  of  his  shoulders, 
»e*  on  of  the  head  and  ui  iact,  every  peculiarity  snould  be 
noticed 

There  i%  no  indicator  equal  to  the  eyes  and  the  ears  for  tell- 
ing; the  rhamrter  of  •  horse  the  eye  of  •  vicious  horse  never 
will  lonW  gnnti  tempered  nor  can  he  eonreal  »rs  vicious  look. 
ITif  ear*  of  •  play'uk  horse  may.  to  ^he  inexperienced  seem  to 
indicate  ^f  r  for  «  horse  that  i»  playfui.  weU  bred,  and  fond 
ol  ttn  ma!«t(>t  at  (r*^x)m  will  often  put  back  Us  ears  and  bite 
at  iti  manget  when  Us  master  spproaches  it  but  this  is  not 
viccv  and  should  not  be  misunderstood  for  such.  Experienct 
tn  this  respect  (a  needed  to  |>revent  mistakei. 


The  bits  in  most  genera]  use  are  the  Plaim  SnajffU,  the  Cw\ 
the  Pelham^  and  the  Hanoverian  BiU 

The  Snaffle  is  used  for  horses  with  good  mouths,  and  may, 
in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  nder.  be  used  even  for  hard-mouthed, 
pulling  animals. 

The  Curb  is  often  used  with  the  snafHe. 

ffff^\  It  is  more  powerful,  and  will  pull  'ip 

V  ^y^^'Cfckij-,  most  horses ;  it  also  makes  a  horse  cany 
/^rt\  his  head  well,  and  is  a  favorite  bit  with 
V|^^   military  riders. 

The  Pelham  bit  is  very  powerful,  and 
is  that  which  we  recommend  fot  a  nur 
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awfty  horse.    It  can  be  nied  either  as  a  tnaffle  or  coib,  and 
is  a  very  serviceable  bit. 


TBB  raLUAM. 


THE  HANOVERIAN. 


.  I  The  Hanoverian  bit  is  more  powerful  even  than  the  Pel* 
lb*  hot  cannot  be  used  as  fteely  or  like  n  snaffle.  It  is  very 
lj|..iJar  (0  the  curb,  the  mouth-piece  being  biggei^ 


When  a  rider  has  become  sofficiently  skilled  to  lit  a  hone 
wen  during  its  trot  and  canter,  it  is  not  improbafato  that  hm 
will  wish  to  try  a  leap  with  it.  or  be  may  be 
desirous  of  hunting.   Bhould  this  be  the  case, 
the  first  precaution  li  to  find  whether  yow 
horse  can  leap. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  horse  In  ««# 
know  how  to  do  anjrthing  which  he  uas  not 
been  taught  any  more  than  that  <«  man  should. 
Some  horses  may  have  reached  the  age  of 
foor  or  five  years,  and  have  never  taken  a 
leap ;  they  don't  know  how  to  do  it,  and 
ahonid  be  taught.  If  we  ride  a  strange  horse 
tt  a  stile  or  stout  fence,  we  may  very  probably  ^ 
find  thftt  the  animal  has  been  called  upon  to 
perform  a  feat  as  difficult  to  him  as  for  a  boy 
Id  leAp  with  a  pole»  when  he  has  never  before 
attempted  to  do  so. 

Remarking  upon  the  number  of  accidents 
that  annually  occur  in  consequence  ^(  fool- 
hardy oondnct  with  firearms,  when  some  boy 
points  a  gon  at  his  friend,  and  says,  **I11 
ihoot  yon  1 "  and  straightway  does  so,  whilst 
the  boy  shrieks,  "  Oh  dear  t  I  didn't  know 
it  was  loaded  f**  a  veteran  sportsman  once 
cecommended  us  *'  always  to  treat  a  gun  as 
if  U  wtn  loadtd  and  on  fuU  eack^  then  we 
•hafl  Btver  baire  aa  acddeat ;  *'  so  we  would 


recommend  a  young  horseman  always  to  treat  a  horse  as 
though  he  were  likely  to  run  away,  likely  to  shy,  and  wera 
unable  to  leap  a  stile  safely,  until  we  have  personally  prtved 
thi  contrary.  We  can  easily  test  our  horse's  leaping  powet 
by  trying  him  at  small  safe  fences ;  but  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  many  good  horses  will  often  refuse  a  leap  at 
which  they  are  not  ridden  in  a  determined  manner.  A  liorse 
is  very  quick  at  finding  out  whether  his  rider  really  means  to 
ride  at  a  leap,  or  is  '*  just  a  little  nervous  **  about  it ;  and  as 
few  animals  care  to  exert  themselves  unnecessarily,  the  hoise 
is  not  likely  to  take  a  leap  unless  he  believes  his  rider  means 
it. 

Many  horses  which  have  been  badly  ridden,  or  bullied  bj 
bod  riders,  have  bad  tempers,  which  show  themselves  by  re- 
fusing leaps,  or  refusing  other  things.  A  good  rider,  or  even 
an  observant  person,  will  soon  discover  What  irritates  his 
horse,  and  will  avoid  any  acts  which  produce  this  effect. 

Horses  that  are  usually  ridden,  vary  in  age  fmtn  about  four 
years  to  seven  or  eight  Whenever  your  horse  coMmits  any 
fault,  bear  in  mind  that  he  Is  not  so  old  as  you  are,  and,  in 
fact«  is  a  mere  child  in  years  <  treat  him  accordingly,  try  to  as* 
sist  his  weaker  mental  powers  by  your  skill,  and  you  will  al» 
ways  find  him  a  good  and  faithful  servant ;  bully  and  ill  treat 
him,  and  he  is  partially  your  enemy.  When  once,  by  ill  treat* 
ment,  yon  have  produced  any  particular  vice  in  a  horse,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  eradicate  it 

The  age  of  a  hone  may  be  known  by  his  teeth,  and  the  UA» 
lowing  will  aid  the  tyto  in  learning  how  to  discover  a  hocaa% 
age. 

When  a  ooU  b  two  years  old,  iu  teeth  are  called  **  milck 
tsethr'*  the  center  of  which  is  whitish. 

At  tfixst  yean  old  the  two  ceater  adyi  teeth  aie  dliplacrf 


B.  IbMtie  a 
about 
zle. 

a  Gullet 

3.  Windpipe. 

4.  CreM. 

1^  Whhsn. 


and  pans 


&  Gbett 

t  Girth. 
Back. 
9.  Loins. 
t«k  nium  or  Hip^ 
sx.  Croup. 


Uk  Hanncfa  or  Quaiw  i 
tei%. 

13.  Thigh.  19.  Kbow. 

14.  Hock  Kx  roieaftt. 
15*  Shank  or  OMUioa.  at.  KiMa 

16.  Fetlock.  M.  Cmosa 
Bf.  hMM. 
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bf  two  which  are  called  "  pennanent  teeth,"  and  are  diiiiia 
gniihed  by  being  broader,  laiger,  and  in  the  center  upper  snr- 
face  having  dark  cavitiet. 

Vihm  a  hone  is  four  years  old  than  WfllU  fdiir  Ihateid  ol 
two  pennanent  teeth  In  the  lower  jaw.  tnd  t>etweeB  fonr  and 
five  years  old  the  tasks  begin  to  appear  In  males.  Up  to  four 
tears  old  a  male  Is  called  **  a  colt/  After  this  age  **  a  horse.* 

At  fire  years  of  age  the  horse's  pennanent  tee^  ai«  oom. 
plete,  and  the  age  after  this  is  luloWn  by  the  in^fauriilg  doWA 
ff  the  cavitlfti  df  iht  ptittaiktill  teeth. 

At  sit  yean  old  the  dark  oval  mark  on  the  center  teeth  Is 
worn  down,  whilst  the  cavities  In  the  other  teeth  are  more 
filled  ttpw  The  tnsks  of  the  horse  are  longer  than  when  five 
jeari  <dd»  but  are  still  sharpi  and  not  mach  wdni% 

At  seven  Tean  old  the  cftvitles  of  the  secobd  paDr  ol  i^ppen 
are  filled  up ;  the  tasks  an  blanted  bj  wear*  and  axe  koger 


At  eight  yean  the  horse  Is  sometimes  said  **  not  to  have  • 
good  tooth  in  its  head,*'  that  is,  the  comer  nippen  are  filled 
up,  and  the  age  teeth  are  nearly  all  alike,  the  tasks  exhibit 
gMttac  stgAI  of  wear  And  tear,  and  are  very  bhmt 
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Se  kind  and  conciliatory  to  the  noble  beast  that  betn  yoSf 
ind  never  show  the  spirit  of  the  coward  by  actlqg  cnieDy  or 
With anneCessiry  severity,  towards i crsatttfe  to(fioefli«  so in«( 
telligent,  and  so  aseful  as  the  horse.  Let  the  yoang  hdtteman  ^ 
remember  that  this  creature  is  endowed  not  only  wVtk  strength 
for  oor  service,  and  beauty  for  oar  admixatioii^  bot  with 
nervei  sensitive  to  pain,  and  a  natnre  keenly  alhre  to  lll-osigak 
^  a  kind  mbstftr,  a  food-tempeted  horse  will  by  many  iSJpm 
show  his  attachment*  which  will  IncnaM  cate  beoonwff  bolilr 
M^oalntadwidihin.  ^ 
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0  articles  of  home  decoration  are 
cheaper  or  more  eflfective  than  liv- 
ing plants,  nor  is  there  any  means 
of  diversion  more  within  the  ca- 
pacity of  all  classes  of  people.     It 
must  be  admitted,  also,  that  noth- 
ing is  quicker  than  an  indoor  plant 
to  resent  neglect  or  other  bad  treat- 
ment. 
In  the  warmer  months  of  the  year  almost  all  kinds  of 
plants  that  can  be  cultivated  in  pots  may  be  successfully 
grown  on  window  ledges;  to  give  sufficient  water  and 
to  avoid  the  baking  of  the  soil  by  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
sun  is  almost  the  only  necessary  attention.    It  is  in 
winter,  however,  when  flowers  cannot  be  grown  out-of< 
doors,  and  when   the   cheapest  at  the  florist's  seem 
ocetly,  that  plants  are  most  desirable  for  the  house  and 
require  most  care. 

All  varieties  of  plants  that  flourish  in  greenhouses 
have  also  been  grown  successfully  in  residences,  but 
the  amateur  with  little  or  no  experience  would  do  well 
to  begin  with  varieties  that  require  least  care  and  that 
are  least  susceptible  to  the  house-enemies  of  all  life, 
human  as  well  as  vegetable.  These  enemies  are  foul 
air,  overdried  and  overheated  air,  and  darkness.  Pre- 
cautions against  these,  for  the  sake  of  plants,  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  inmates  of  the  house ;  large  house- 
gardens  have  often  saved  more  than  their  cost  in  reduc- 
ing the  home  demand  for  physicians  and  medicines. 

Beginners  at  indoor  culture  of  plants  should  start  by 
buying  potted  stock  from  florists.  The  cheapest,  most 
enduring  and  most  floriferous  plant  is  the  flowering 
geranium,  which  may  be  obtained  in  many  varieties  of 
oolor;  some  kinds  are  beautiful  merely  through  the 
Tariegations  of  their  leaves.  For  indoor  decoration, 
through  foliage  alone,  the  plant  that  best  endures  house 
air  is  the  palm ;  this  is  now  to  be  had  in  great  variety ; 
small  specimens  are  oheap  and  may  be  obtained,  even 
(a68) 


by  mail,  from  any  prominent  florist.  They  grow 
rapidly  and  confer  an  air  of  distinction  on  their  ear' 
roundings.  The  india-rubber  plant,  naturally  a  vine 
bat  trained  for  indoor  use  as  a  bush  or  single  stem, 
never  fails  to  please ;  its  leaves  are  very  large,  thick  and 
glossy,  and  they  endure  dry,  hot  air  well.  For  a  dumb 
of  foliage,  however,  nothing  is  cheaper  or  of  more 
rapid  growth  than  the  vine  best  known  as  the  German 
ivy ;  so  long  as  the  earth  about  the  roots  is  not  allowed 
to  become  dry  the  shoots  will  grow  several  inches  a 
week,  and  in  sunny  windows  the  plant  will  often 
bloom,  the  blossoms  being  in  small  yeUo wish- white 
clusters.  The  shoots  of  this  ivy  may  be  trained  about 
picture-frames  and  over  windows  and  comioes,  but 
they  are  so  brittle  that  great  care  must  be  observed 
when  the  plant  is  taken  down  to  be  washed,  as  will  be 
described  hereafter.  A  stronger  and  more  rapidly 
growing  vine  is  that  of  the  passion-flower;  it  will  not 
bloom  in  the  house  except  in  highly  favoring  circum- 
stances, but  it  is  a  rampant  grower.  The  variety  known 
as  Pfordii  has  a  large,  light-green  leaf;  Constance 
Elliott,  with  a  smaller  and  very  dark  leaf,  is  a  stronger 
variety. 

The  flowering  plants  most  desired  indoors  are  roees, 
violets  and  carnations ;  they  are  also  the  most  diflSoult 
to  rear.  They  require  more  light  and  fresher  air  than 
can  be  found  in  residences  in  general;  they  manifest 
discontent  with  their  surroundings  by  becoming  cov- 
ered with  insects  that  are  not  easily  disposed  of;  never- 
theless roses,  violets  and  carnations  have  been  success- 
fully raised  in  houses  that  have  open  fires,  loose- jointed 
windows  and  simny  exposure.  A  free-blooming  plant 
that  does  not  demand  strong  light  is  the  fuchsia,  of 
which  ,there  are  many  beautiful  varieties,  and  all  are 
cheap.  Begonias,  too,  deserve  the  attention  of  any 
amateur;  they  are  quick-growing  and  of  abundant 
bloom;  even  while  ''resting"  they  are  interesting 
through  their  foliage,  every  leaf  of  which  looks  as  if 
newly  varnished.    The  bloom  is  in  rflTifiTlWj  or  < 
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and  the  plant  roots  so  readflj  from  cuttings  that  the 
stock  may  be  readily  increased  without  cost.  The 
period  of  bloom  of  new  plants  of  the  begonia  or  fuchsia 
Is  quite  long.  In  a  sunny  window  of  any  room  that  is 
not  heated  above  seventy  degrees,  that  is  properly  aired 
eeveral  times  a  day,  the  Chinese  primrose  and  the 
Cyclamen  will  bloom  for  several  successive  weeks. 
The  leaves  of  the  primrose  seem  to  resent  wetting  when 
the  plant  is  grown  indoors. 

If  in  the  house  there  is  a  window  that  need  not  be  dis- 
turbed it  can  be  made  a  thing  of  beauty  by  growing  two 
or  three  plants  of  climbing  asparagus  in  it  and  training 
them  on  strings;  the  foliage  is  extremely  delicate,  and 
well-grown  plants  can  often  spare  some  sprays  for  table 
decoration.  For  this  same  purpose  nothing  is  more  use- 
ful than  ferns,  and  these  grow  best  in  the  coolest,  least- 
lighted  rooms,  from  which  they  can  be  brought  for  spe- 
cial decoration  when  required.  The  finer  varieties  will 
not  endure  heat,  but  any  one  can  transplant  and  grow 
the  **8hield"  fern,  native  and  wild  in  almost  all  the 
States,  and  the  leaf,  when  mature,  contains  so.  much 
silex  that  it  will  endure  the  air  of  almost  any  living- 
room. 

For  many  reasons  the  plants  commercially  known  as 
"Holland  bulbs'*  are  most  desirable  for  indoor  culture 
by  amateurs.  They  are  cheaper  than  any  other  plants, 
many  of  them  are  extremely  fragrant,  some  are  entirely 
free  of  the  insect  enemies,  and  most  of  them  are  so  easy 
of  culture  that  only  lack  of  water  can  bring  failure 
Their  botanical  structure  is  so  simple  and  at  the  same 
time  80  advanced  that  while  the  bulb  is  still  dry  it  con- 
tains the  flower-bud,  and  so  susceptible  is  thi<4  to  moist- 
ure and  warmth  that  many  hastily  packed  bulbs  have 
bloomed  hi  their  cases  in  the  depths  of  a  steamship's 
hull  while  en  route  from  Holland  to  this  country.  Like 
most  other  plants,  they  detest  the  hot,  dry  rooms  and 
stale  air  in  which  some  human  beings  ^exist,  but  unless 
killed  by  thirst  they  will  in  their  proper  time  bloom 
anywhere,  whether  in  darkness  or  daylight,  in  heat  or 
in  any  cold  that  is  not  below  freezing.  Extreme  heat 
will  cause  their  stems  to  droop,  their  flowers  to  fade 
rapidly  and  their  leaves  to  elongate  and  bend,  but  there 
will  be  no  diminution  in  the  number  of  flowers  nor  in 
the  volume  of  perfume. 

Holland  bulbs,  which  are  imported  in  early  autumn 
and  remain  flt  for  use  until  New  Tear*s  Day— perhaps 
longer,  may  be  purchased  and  planted  by  any  amateur, 
and  cared  for  with  little  or  no  trouble  until  they  are 
ready  to  bloom.  In  appearance  they  greatly  resemble 
onions  of  different  sizes.  They  will  grow  in  any  soil,  or 
even  in  water,  yet  will  repay  special  treatment  accord- 
ing to  suggestions  given  on  following  pages. 

The  leader  of  this  class  of  bulbous  plants  is  the  hya- 
cinth, the  florets  of  which  may  be  had  in  many  shades 
of  any  color  but  green.  In  most  varieties  tiie  bulb 
sends  up  a  single  stem  which  has  from  twenty-flve  to 
fifty  florets.  In  some  varieties,  and  especially  the 
Roman,  the  bulb  sends  up  several  stalks,  each  display- 
ing a  few  small  florets,  of  high  perf ome.  The  single 
varieties  are  preferable  for  house  culture ;  double  florets 
seem  to  require  cooler,  moister  air.  Prices  of  hyacinths 
ymrf  atoordiiig  to  sIm  of  the  bulbs  and  comparative 
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rarity  of  varieties,  but  good  standard  kinds  and  of 
average  size  may  be  had  at  ten  cents  each  or  a  dollar 
per  dozen;  unnamed  bulbs  sell  by  the  dozen  at  five 
cents  each,  and  professional  fiorists  usually  content 
themselves  with  hyacinth  balbs  costing  not  more  than 
two  cents  each  by  the  hundred. 

Next  in  value  to  the  hyacinth,  for  home  culture, 
comes  the  narcissus  family.  Here  the  colors  are  re- 
stricted to  yellow  and  white,  except  that  one  variety 
has  a  tiny  circlet  of  red  on  the  edge  of  its  cup.  The 
narcissi  are  divided  into  classes  according  to  shapes  of 
flower  and  other  peculiarities  of  bloom;  any  prominent 
florist's  autumn  catalogue  will  contain  illustrations 
showing  differences  of  size  and  form.  The  flowers 
differ,  also,  in  quantity  and  quality  of  perfume ;  some 
are  highly  scented,  while  others  are  entirely  devoid  of 
odor. 

After  hyacinths  and  narcissi  the  amateur  should  pay 
some  attention  to  the  tulip,  selecting  double  varfeiies, 
unless  he  has  a  cool  room  in  which  to  forward  his 
plants.  Tulips  are  imequaled  for  brilliancy  of  color 
and  perfection  of  form,  but  the  latter,  in  the  single 
varieties,  is  quickly  marred  by  heat  and  by  dry  air. 
Insect  pests  seldom  or  never  appear  on  the  hyacinth 
and  narcissus,  but  they  delight  in  tlie  tulip,  although 
very  rich  soil  usually  prevents  their  appearance.  Were 
it  not  for  its  attractiveness  to  insects,  the  crocus  would 
also  be  a  valuable  bulb  for  indoor  use.  Freesias,  scillas 
and  snowdrops  are  also  likely  to  become  covered  with 
insects  when  grown  indoors.  All  bulb  dealers  adver- 
tise the  ranunculus  and  anemone,  but  not  one  amateur 
in  a  hundred  ever  succeeded  in  coaxing  flowers  from 
these  roots  indoors.  Aside  from  Holland  bulbs  there 
are  two  bulbous  plants — the  '^Bermuda**  lily  and  the 
Li  Hum  long iflo rum— that  should  be  planted  in  autunm 
and  that  usually  do  well  indoors. 

Bulbous  plants  will  root  and  bloom  in  any  kind  of  soil 
except  stiff  clay ;  most  of  them  will  do  fairly  well  even 
in  water,  but  to  get  the  best  results  the  soil  should  be 
both  light  and  rich  without  rankness.  If  potting  soil 
can  be  purchased  from  a  florist  it  will  answer  the  pur- 
pof^e,  particularly  if  the  florist  pays  special  attention  to 
bulbs.  Amateurs  who  must  prepare  soil  for  themselves 
may  try  any  of  several  ways,  according  to  the  materials 
available ;  the  best  plan  is  to  mix  equal  parts,  by  weight, 
of  leaf-mould  or  genuine  muck,  sand  and  thoroughly 
rotted  manure;  if  the  latter  is  at  all  "fresh**  it  should 
not  be  used  at  all,  for  bulbs  are  ruined  by  any  stimula- 
tion that  is  not  gentle.  If  leaf -mould  or  muck  cannot 
be  had,  use  the  best  garden  soil  obtainable ;  well-rotted 
turf  is  so  desirable,  instead,  that  many  amateurs  begin 
a  year  in  advance  to  prepare  it,  but  it  can  seldom  be  had 
to  order.  If  sand  cannot  be  got  use  sifted  coal  ashes  to 
lighten  the  soil.  The  soil  should  be  sifted  or  otherii-ise 
handled  so  as  make  sure  that  all  worms  are  excluded. 

Bulbs  will  do  fairly  well  in  boxes,  tin  cans  or  any 
kind  of  crockery,  but  they  flourish  best  when  planted 
in  ordinary  flower-pots.  These  should  be  soaked  before 
they  are  used ;  if  they  are  old.  they  should  be  scrubbed, 
inside  and  outside,  to  clear  the  pores,  for  no  plant  does 
well  in  a  dirty  pot.  For  one  ordinary  hyacinth  or  large 
naroiasua  buU>  the  pot  should  be  not  less  than  four 
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inches  in  diameter  at  the  top ;  five  inches  \&  a  better 
size.  In  potting  a  hyacinth  fill  the  pot  with  eartli, 
scoop  a  liole  in  the  center  and  bury  only  the  bottom 
half  of  the  bulb;  this  is  to  prevent  the  bulb  opening 
and  sending  up  several  small  flower  stalks  instead  of 
one  large  one.  A  narcissus  bulb  may  be  entirely  cov- 
ered, or  a  portion  of  the  blossom-end  may  remain  ex- 
posed if  the  pot  is  small.  In  a  five-inch  pot  three  or 
four  tulips  may  be  planted,  close  to  the  side  of  the  pot, 
with  their  tops  entirely  covered.  Any  lily  bulb  larger 
than  a  hyacinth  should  have  a  six-inch  pot  and  be  cov- 
ered to  the  depth  of  an  inch. 

After  planting,  water  thoroughly  and  set  the  pots  in  a 
dark  corner  of  a  cellar,  or  in  a  dark  room  or  closet* 
otherwise  the  tops  will  start  before  the  roots  and  the 
bloom  will  be  sihall.  For  more  than  a  month  they  will 
require  no  attention  but  a  thorough  watering  about 
once  a  week. 

More  satisfactory  than  potting,  to  persons  who  can 
buy  bulbs  freely,  is  to  use  seed-pans.  One  of  these, 
made  of  ordinary  pot-clay,  but  far  wider  in  proportion 
to  depth,  and  ten  inches  in  diameter,  will  accommodate 
half  a  dozen  hyacinths  or  large  narcissi,  or  a  dozen 
tulips;  the  cost  will  be  less  than  that  of  six  pots  and  the 
effect  much  finer.  All  bulbs  planted  in  a  seed-pan 
should  be  of  the  same  variety,  so  that  all  may  be  of 
equal  height  as  well  as  of  the  same  period  of  blooming. 

In  ordering  hyacinths  the  novice  will  do  well  to  leave 
the  selection  of  varieties  to  the  dealers,  specifying  that 
they  are  for  indoor  planting,  tloman  hyacintlis  should 
be  named  if  wanted,  for  they  are  a  class  by  themselves; 
they  are  cheaper  as  well  as  smaller  than  the  Dutch  hya- 
cinths proper ;  they  have  the  special  merit  of  blooming 
several  weeks  earlier  than  other  varieties,  and  of  pro- 
ducing flower-clusters  small  enough  to  wear.  Three  of 
them  may  be  planted  in  a  five-inch  pot.  They  are  sold 
by  color,  not  by  special  name;  they  may  be  had  in 
yellow,  pink,  rose,  light-blue,  and  white,  the  latter 
being  the  earliest. 

Hyacinths  grow  freely  and  bloom  well  in  water  alone. 
Glasses  made  for  the  purpose  should  be  used ;  they  are 
in  several  shapes,  the  best  and  most  effective  in  appear- 
ance being  of  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  *Tye's 
shape" — a  low  vase  with  a  broad  bottom.  The  glass 
should  be  so  nearly  filled  with  clear  water  that  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bulb  nearly  touches  the  surface.  The  glass 
should  be  set  in  a  dark,  cool  place  until  the  roots  reach 
the  bottom ;  then  it  may  be  brought  to  the  light.  A 
hyacinth  grown  in  water  will  be  useless  for  subsequent 
planting;  potted  hyacinths  may  be  used  a  second  year, 
but  their  bloom  will  be  smaller. 

Hyacinths  in  pots  should  remain  in  a  dark,  cool  place 
until  the  leaves  are  well  started  and  the  flower-head  has 
been  forced  so  high  that  the  stem  may  be  seen.  When 
brought  into  rooms  they  should  be  kt'j»t  from  the  sun 
and  strong  light  for  several  days.  At  first  their  leaves 
and  buds  will  appear  pallid — almost  white — but  they 
rapidly  regain  their  proper  color.  They  should  also  be 
placed  in  saucers  or  trays,  wiiicli  should  never  be  with- 
out water  while  the  plauts  are  in  bl^oai.  They  do  not 
require  sunshine. 

The  narcissi  should  reoeive  the  same  general  treat- 


ment as  hyacinths,  except  that  they  may  be  brought  to 
the  light  earlier,  for  as  their  flowers  appear  at  tips  of 
long  stalks  they  cannot  easily  bloom  before  getting 
above  their  sheathing  of  leaves,  as  hyacinths  will  do  if 
too  soon  exposed. 

Not  all  the  narcissi  do  well  indoors.  One  of  the  best 
varieties  for  beginners  is  also  one  of  the  oheapest  and  is 
of  rich  fragrance ;  it  is  called  the  campemel,  and  bears 
two  or  more  large  single  yellow  flowers  on  each  stalk. 
By  the  dozen  it  costs  about  two  cents  per  bulb«  or  one 
cent  by  the  hundred.  Three  may  be  planted  in  a  five- 
inch  pot  or  a  dozen  in  a  ten-inch  pan,  and  each  will  send 
up  several  flower-stalks  in  succession.  The  campemel  is 
of  the  jonquil  class,  which  contains  also  the  single  and 
double  jonquil,  both  yielding  smaU  flowers  of  exquisite 
perfume ;  half  a  dozen  of  these  may  be  planted  in  a  single 
pot.  Of  '*show"  varieties,  more  remarkable  for  beauty 
and  size  than  for  fragrance,  the  finest  are  Emperor, 
Empress,  Gk>lden  Spur,  Horsfieldii,  and  Sir  Watkin; 
they  cost  from  ten  to  twenty  cents  each,  and  will  de- 
light any  one  who  plants  them.  They  should  have 
about  as  much  spaoe  as  hyacinths.  Cheap  and  satis- 
factory double  varieties  are  Orange  Phoenix  (white), 
and  Von  Sion  (yellow) ;  either  costs  about  five  cents  per 
bulb. 

All  amateurs  should  try  the  water  naroissis  oom- 
monly  called  the  * 'Chinese  Lily" ;  the  bulbs,  whioh  are 
very  large  and  cost  about  ten  oents  each,  should  be  set 
on  stones  in  a  pan  or  dish  of  water,  singly  or  several 
together,  with  bits  of  stone  about  them  to  keep  them 
from  moving.  Each  bulb  throws  up  deveral  stalks  of 
fragrant  fiowers,  and  the  foliage  remains  luxuriant  and 
ornamental  long  after  the  flowers  have  faded. 

Still  another  section  of  narcissi— the  polyanthus,  or 
many -flowered — is  cheap  and  interesting.  All  the 
narcissi— except  the  so-caUed  Chinese  Lily^  whioh  does 
not  bloom  a  second  time — improve  with  age,  the  bulbs 
slowly  increasing  by  division. 

The  flower-stalks  of  bulbs  should  be  cut  away  as  soon 
as  the  bloom  fades  and  water  should  be  given  more 
sparingly ;  the  plants  will  be  ornamental,  through  their 
foliage  alone,  for  several  weeks,  but  they  can  at  once  be 
removed  to  cellar  or  elsewhere  if  their  places  are  needed 
for  blooming  plants.  When  the  leaves  begin  to  turn 
yellow  water  should  be  almost  entirely  withheld.  In 
the  late  spring  the  leaves  and  roots  will  have  died;  the 
bulbs  should  then  be  taken  from  the  earth  and  kept  in 
as  dry  and  cool  a  place  as  possible  until  the  following 
autumn. 

The  blooming  season  of  even  a  small  collection  of 
bulbs  may  be  made  to  extend  over  almost  half  a  year 
by  successive  plantings.  If  some  bulbs  are  purchased 
and  planted  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  market  (in  late 
August  or  early  September)  some  of  the  white  Roman 
hyacinths  may  be  hurried  into  bloom  at  Thanksgiving 
by  brinp:ing  them  to  the  light  three  weeks  after  plant- 
ing. Others  will  rapidly  succeed  these,  after  which 
will  bloom  the  Chinese  lilies,  followed  by  other  nar- 
cissi, which  will  be  succeeded  by  early  varieties  of  the 
Dutch  hyacinths.  Successive  plantings  in  mid-October, 
at  Thanksgiving  and  at  Christmas  will  provide  for  suc- 
cession.   From  a  dozen  hyacinths  or  naroiMJ  of  varioai 
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kinJfl,  planied  at  one  time,  not  more  than  three  plants 
are  likely  to  endeavor  to  bloom  in  a  single  week.  Of 
all  the  bulbous  plants  named,  tulips  are  of  slowest 
growth. 

All  house-plants  mentioned  above,  whether  bulbous 
or  otherwise  (exoept  the  primrose),  need  and  deserve  an 
occasional  washing  to  remove  dust  from  their  leaves 
and  stems.  The  best  method  is  to  place  pot  and  plant 
in  a  bathtub  ot  washtub  and  sprinkle  thoroughly ;  any 
method  of  sprinkling  will  answer,  although  the  work 
can  be  done  easiest  and  best  with  the  rubber  bulb 
sprinkler  that  is  made  for  the  purpose. 


A  sharp  watch  should  be  kept  for  insects,  although 
not  many  of  the  plants  above-named  are  subject  to 
them.  The  most  common  one  is  the  t)lantlouse,  a 
light-green  bug  a  little  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin ; 
it  appears  first  on  the  youngest,  tenderest  shoots  of  soft- 
ttooded  plants  and  vines  and  multiplies  With  great 
rapidity.  It  may  be  banished  by  frequent  use  of  a 
strong  decoction  of  tobacco — say  an  ounce  to  a  quart  of 
hot  water ;  this  water,  when  cold,  can  be  applied  to  the 
affected  parts  of  small  plants  with  a  Oaroel'S-hair  brush. 
Should  the  plant  be  large  and  badly  affected,  it  should 
be  sprinkled  with  tobacco  solution  or  dipped  in  it. 


THE   SEVEN   WONDERS    OF   THE  WORLD. 

(According  to  the  Ancients.) 

The  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 

The  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon. 

The  Tertiple  of  Diana  (at  Ephesus). 

The  Statue  of  Jupiter  (at  Olympia). 

The  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus. 

The  Colossus  at  Rhodes. 

The  Pharos  (lighthouse)  at  Alexandria. 
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.  "UY  one  of  the  old-fash- 
7     ioned   to  begin    upon ; 
these  may  be   got  at  a 
reasonable  pnce.  as 
,     many    have    been    djs- 
carded  for  the  modem 
ones.     They   are  called 
:ticers/'  or,  more  familiarly 
e-shakers."     In  teaming  to 
t  is  advisable  to  have  a  com- 
t  teacher,  who  cannot  only 
what   is   wanted,  but   can 
ul  the  beginner  in  the  way 
^.  _,,.ng  it  himself  :  but  as  many 
maybe  unable,  from  distance  or  other  causes,  fo  avail 
themselves  of  this  kind  of  assistance,  the  following  in- 
structions are  intended  for  those  who  are  thus  thrown 
upon  ihcir  own  resourceSo     O^  course  it  is  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  a  friendly  arm,  and  there  may  be 
many  cases  in  which  Iwo  friends  are  desirous  to  team 
the  bicycle,  and  can  give  mutual  help. 

The  old-fashioned  bicycle  is  of  this  construction, 
that  IS,  o^  moderate  height  and  the  most  solid  build, 
and  altogether  very  different  from  its  latest  develop- 
ment, with  its  enormous  driving-wheel  and  Rcneral 
lightness  of  make.  These  machines,  with  compara- 
tively little  difference  in  the  height  of  the  wheel,  are 
best  for  beginners,  as,  being  iow.  the  gettmg  on  and 
ofif  is  easier  and  safer,  and  they  are  in  every  way 
adapted  ^or  the  purpose  ;  and  it  is  only  when  toler- 
able command  of  this  kind  is  acquired,  that  the 
modem  large-wheeled  bicycle  may  be  adventured 
with  *aw  prospect  of  success. 

But  even  with  these  some  discrimination  is  neces- 
sary    In  dzioosing  a  machine  on  which  to  begm  | 


practicing,  we  strongly  advise  the  learner  to  select 
one  of  the  size  suitable  to  his  height,  as,  if  it  is  too 
small,  his  knees  will  knock  against  the  handles,  and 
if  too  large,  his  legs  will  not  be  long  enough  fairly  to 
reach  the  throw  of  the  crank.  We  know  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  begin  with  a  boy's  machine,  and  on 
an  inr lined  plan  ,  but  the  benefit  of  these  is  very 
doubtful,  unless  you  are  totally  without  help,  and 
have  no  one  to  lend  you  a  helping  hand. 

The  best  guide  in  measuring  oneself  for  a  bicycle  to 
learn  on  is,  we  consider,  to  stand  by  its  side  and  see  that 
the  saddle  is  in  a  line  with  the  hips.  The  point  of  the 
saddle  should  be  aboul  six  inches  from  the  upright 
which  supports  the  handles ;  for  if  the  saddle  is 
placed  too  far  back,  you  decrease  your  power  over 
the  driving-wheel,  especially  in  as.*ending  a  hilL 

When  you  have  secured  a  Rood  velocipede,  well 
suited  to  your  size,  you  will  find  it  useful  to  practice 
wheeling  it  slowly  along  while  holding  the  handles^ 
\Vhi\c  thus  leading  it  about,  of  course  you  will  soon 
perceive  the  fact  that  the  first  desideratum  is  to  keep 
the  machine  perfectly  upright,  which  is  done  by 
tuming  the  handles  to  the  right  or  left  when  there 
is  any  inclination  to  deviate  from  the  perpendicular. 
If  inclining  to  the  nght,  turn  the  wheel  in  the  same 
direction^  and  vice  versa^  as  it  is  only  the  rapidly 
advancing  motion  that  keeps  it  upright,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  boy's  hoop,  which,  the  faster  it  rolls,  the 
better  it  keeps  its  perpendicular,  and  which,  when 
losing  its  momentum,  begins  to  oscillate^  and  finally 
must  fall  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Now  for  the — 

FIRST  LESSON. 

Having  become  tccnstomed  to  the  motion  of  the  machine^ 
and  well  studied  iti  mode  of  timireliiis^*  the  next  thaif  is  to  get 
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Ibe  a»itUnt  to  hold  it  steady  while  joa  fet  astride,  and  then 
lei  him  slowly  wheel  it  along. 

Do  not  attempt  at  first  to  put  your  feet  on  the  treadles*  but 
le^  «fiem  hang  down,  and  simply  sit  quiet  on  ihe  saddle,  and 
take  hold  of  the  handles,  while  the  assistant  moves  you  Uowly 
along,  with  one  hand  on  youi  arm  and  the  other  on  the  end 
of  the  spring. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  best  place  to  learn  is 
a  large  room  or  galieiy,  with  smooth-boarded  floor  or  flag- 
stone pavement 

Now,  directly  you  are  In  motion  you  will  feel  quite  helpless, 
and  experience  a  sensation  of  being  run  away  with,  and  it  will 
aeem  as  if  the  machine  were  trying  to  throw  you  off .  but  all 
you  hare  to  do  is  to  keep  the  front  wheel  straight  with  the 
back  wheel  by  means  of  the  handles,  and  the  assistant  will 
keep  yon  np  and  wheel  you  about  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
io,  taking  rest  at  Intervals.  When  you  want  to  turn,  move 
the  handle  so  as  to  turn  the  front  wheel  tn  the  direction  re> 
quired,  but  avoid  tnrmng  too  qmckly^  or  yoa  will  fall  ofi  th« 
reverse  way* 

Observe  that  in  keeping  your  balance,  all  Is  done  by  the 
hmids  guiding  the  front  wheel  Do  not  attempt  to  sway  your 
body,  and  so  preserve  your  balance,  but  sit  upright,  and  if 
yon  feel  yonrself  falling  to  the  left,  turn  the  wheel  to  the  uft , 
that  is  to  say,  guide  the  machine  in  the  direction  in  which  you 
axe  falling,  and  it  will  bring  yon  up  again  but  this  mnst  be 
done  the  same  mameni  yon  feel  any  inclination  from  the  per 
pendicular.  Do  not  be  violent  and  turn  the  wheel  too  much, 
or  yoa  will  overdo  it,  and  cause  it  to  fall  the  other  way 

Practice  guiding  the  machine  in  this  way  nntil  yoa  feel 
yonnelf  able  to  be  left  to  yourself  lor  a  short  distance,  and  then 
let  the  assistant  give  yon  a  posh,  and  leaving  his  hold  let  yoa 
run  by  yourself  for  a  few  yards  before  you  incline  to  fill 
Should  you  feel  that  you  are  losing  your  balance,  stretch  oot 
the  foot  on  the  side  on  which  you  incline,  so  that  you  may 
pitdi  upon  it,  and  thos  arrest  yonr  faU. 

SECOND   LESSON. 

Having  pretty  well  mastered  the  balancing  and  keeping  the 
machine  straight,  you  may  now  take  a  further  step,  and  venture 
to  place  your  feet  on  the  treadles,  and  yon  will  now  find 
tfie  novel  movement  of  the  legs  up  and  down  liable  to  distract 
jour  attention  from  the  steering  or  balancing  •  but  af^er  a  lew 
turns  you  will  get  familiarixed  with  the  motion,  and  find  this 
diflScnlty  disappear;  and  it  will  seem  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  you  may  some  time  or  other  begin  to  travel 
without  assistance. 

Of  course,  in  this  and  the  former  lesson*  some  will  take  to  it 
more  quickly  than  others,  and  the  duration  of  the  lessons  must 
depend  on  the  learner  himself,  and  the  amount  of  mechanical 
aptitude  which  he  may  be  gifVed  with.  Some  we  have  known 
#0  take  six  times  as  much  teaching  as  othen. 

THIRD  LESSON. 

Vow.  tiaving  in  the  first  lesson  ridden  with  the  feet  hang* 
fatg  dowDf  and  in  the  second  with  them  on  the  treadles,  in  the 


third  lesson  you  should  be  able  to  go  along  for  a  short  dis* 
tance,  working  the  treadles  in  the  usual  way. 

Of  course,  when  we  speak  of  the  first  and  jawk/ lessons,  wt 
do  not  mean  tliat  after  practicing  each  of  them  onee  you  will 
be  able,  of  necessity,  to  ride  at  the  third  attempt .  although  we 
have  Uught  some  who  seemed  to  take  to  it  all  at  once  .  but 
that  these  are  the  progressive  steps  in  learn mc  v^  nde  and 
you  must  practice  each  of  them  until  tolerably  proficient 

When  you  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  working  of  tho 
treadles  while  held  by  the  assistant,  it  depends  entirely  on 
vourself.  and  the  amount  of  confidence  you  may  possess,  to 
determine  the  time  at  which  he  may  let  go  his  hold  of  you, 
and  you  may  begin  to  go  alone  :  but  of  course  for  some  time 
it  will  be  advisable  for  him  to  walk  by  your  side,  to  catch  you 
in  case  of  falling.  When  you  have  arrived  at  this  stage,  you 
only  require  practice  to  make  a  good  rider,  and  the  amount  of 
practice  taken  it  generally  a  guide  to  the  amount  of  skill 
gained 

To  Get  On  and  OfiC— Having  now  learnt  to  ride  the  veloci- 
pede without  assistance,  we  will  now  proceed  to  getting  on 
and  off  in  a  respectable  manner,  in  case  you  have  not  a  step, 
which  ail  modem  machines  are  now  provided  with.  The 
proper  way  is  to  vault  on  and  of!,  which  is  the  easiest  way  of  all, 
u/hfn  you  can  ao  si,  but  it  certainly  reqmres  a  Uitle  courage 
and  skilL 

At  first,  it  may  be.  from  want  of  confidence  In  yourself  yoa 
will  lump  at  the  machine  and  knock  it  over  both  you  and  it 
coming  down.  But  what  u  required  to  be  done  u,  to  sund  on 
the  if//-hand  side  of  the  bicycle,  and  throw  your  •i^At  leg 
ovet  the  saddle.  Stand  close  to  the  machine,  holding  the 
Handles  firmly  then  nin  a  few  steps  with  it  to  get  «  sufficient 
momentum,  and  then,  leaning  your  body  well  over  the  han- 
dles, and  throwing  as  much  of  your  weight  as  you  can  upon 
them,  with  a  slight  jump  throw  your  right  leg  over  the  saddle. 

This  may  sound  formidable,  but  it  is  in  reality  no  more 
than  most  eqnestnans  do  every  time  they  mount  as  the  height 
of  the  bicycle  to  he  cleared  Is  httle  more  than  that  of  the 
horse's  back  when  the  foot  is  in  the  stimip,  only  the  hor«e  it 
supposed  to  stand  quiet,  and  therefore  you  can  jump  with  a 
kind  of  swing 

You  must  be  very  careful  that  while  running  by  the  side  yoa 
keep  the  machine  perfectly  upnght,  particularly  at  the  mo- 
ment of  lumping  Perhaps  at  first  you  will  vault  on,  forget- 
ting to  keep  the  machine  quite  perpendicular,  and  as  an  in^ 
evitable  consequence  you  will  come  to  the  ground  again, 
either  on  your  own  side,  or,  what  is  worse,  you  may  go  right 
over  It,  and  fall  with  it  on  the  top  of  you  on  the  otAer  side. 

Of  course  it  is  much  better  to  have  an  assistant  with  you  at 
your  first  attempts  at  vaulting,  and  ft  is  good  practice  to  let 
him  hold  the  machine  steady  while  you  vault  on  and  off  as 
many  times  as  you  can  manage  You  must  not  forget  to  put 
all  the  weight  you  can  on  the  handles,  and  although  at  first 
this  seems  difficult*  it  is  comparatively  easy  when  the  knack  if 
acquired. 

You  wHI  not  attempt  any  vaulting  until  you  can  managt 
the  machine  pretty  well  when  you  are  on,  up  to  which  1 
the  assistant  should  help  you  on  and  set  yoo  stnug|it» 
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To  get  on  with  the  help  of  the  treadle  is  a  very  neat  and 
useful  method,  but  requires  considerably  more  practice  than 
vaulting. 

Stand  with  the  left  foot  on  the  treadle*  and  taking  a  slight 
spring  or  "beat "  from  the  ground  with  the  right  foot,  give  the 
machine  a  good  send  forward,  of  course  following  it  yourself, 
and  with  a  rise  bring  the  right  foot  over  to  the  saddle.  The 
secret  of  this  movement  is  that  you  put  as  little  weight  as 
you  can  on  the  treadle,  merely  following  the  movement, 
which  haa  a  tendency  to  lift  you,  and  keep  the  greater  part 
of  your  weight  on  the  handles. 

You  may  mount  the  bicycle  in  another  way,  and  that  is 
by  running  by  its  side,  and  watching  the  time  when  one  of 
the  treadles  is  at  its  lowest,  then  place  your  foot  upon  it, 
and  as  it  comes  up,  the  momentum  thus  gained  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  lift  you  quite  over  on  to  the  saddle.  In  this  move- 
ment also,  as  in  most  others,  it  is  much  better  to  have  as- 
sistance at  first. 

To  vault  off,  you  have  merely  to  reverse  all  the  move 
ments  just  described. 

Another  capital  way  of  alighting  from  the  machine  while 
in  motion  is  to  throw  the  right  leg  over  the  handles.  You 
hold  the  left  handle  firmly,  and  raise  your  right  leg  over 
and  into  the  center  of  the  handles,  previously  raising  your 
right  hand  to  allow  the  leg  to  pass  under  Then  lifting 
your  left  hand  for  the  same  purpose,  you  will  be  able  to 
bring  your  leg  over  into  a  side-sitting  posture,  and  drop  on 
to  the  ground  with  the  same  movement. 

But  at  this  time  pay  strict  attention  to  the  steering^  and  take 
care  never  to  let  go  one  hand  until  you  have  a  5rm  hold  with 
the  other,  or  you  and  the  whole  affair  may  come  to  extreme 
grief. 

This  we  consider  one  of  the  easiest  methods  of  getting  off, 
although  it  looks  so  difHcuIt. 

To  Ride  Side-saddle.— Riding  in  a  side-sitting  position 
is  very  simple,  but  you  must  first  learn  the  foregoing  exercises. 
First  vault  on  the  usual  way,  and  work  up  to  a  moderate 
speed,  then  throw  the  right  leg  over  the  handles  as  in  the  act 
of  getting  off.  but  still  retain  your  seat,  and  continue  working 
with  the  left  leg  only  Now  from  this  position  you  may  prac- 
tice passing  the  right  leg  back  again  Into  its  original  position 
when  sitting  across  the  saddle  in  the  tisual  way. 

To  Rest  the  Legs. — A  very  useful  position  is  that  of 
stretching  out  the  legs  in  front  when  taking  long  journeys,  as 
it  rests  the  legs,  and  also,  as  sometimes  you  do  not  require  to 
work  the  treadle  descending  an  incline,  the  weight  of  the 
machine  and  yourself  being  sufficient  to  continue  the  desired 
momenttmi. 

In  this  position  the  break  is  generally  used  ;  but  when  put 
ting  it  on,  mind  you  do  not  turn  the  handles  with  both  hands 
at  once,  but  turn  with  one  first  and  then  with  the  other  .  as,  it 
the.  spring  should  be  strong,  and  you  attempt  to  use  both 
hands  in  turning  it,  as  a  matter  of  course  when  you  let  go  to 
lake  fresh  hold  the  handles  will  fly  back,  to  your  great  an- 
r.oyance. 

To  Ride  without  using  the  Hands.  -This  is  a  very 
pretty  and  effective  performance,  but  of  course  it  is  rather 
difficult,  and  requires  much  pr9^:t>c'  b<'fore  ^tt^mptJne  rt  a« 


the  steering  must  be  done  with  the  feet  alone,  the  arms  being 
generally  folded. 

To  accomplish  this  feat,  you  must  keep  your  feet  firmly  on 
the  treadles  in  the  upward  as  well  as  the  downward  movement, 
taking  care  nor  to  take  them  off  at  all,  as  yon  will  thereby  keep 
entire  command  of  them,  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  in 
fact  they  are  doing  double  work,  both  propelling  and  also 
steering  the  machine.  You  will,  as  you  become  expert  in  this 
feat,  acquire  a  kind  of  clinging  hold  of  the  treadles,  which  you 
will  find  very  useful,  indeed,  in  ascending  a  hill  when  you  take 
to  outdoor  traveling.  Fancy  riding  of  this  kind  most  only  be 
attempted  on  good  surfaces. 

Description  will  not  assist  you  much  here,  but  when  yoa 
attempt  it  you  will  soon  find  out  that  when  riding  withoat 
using  the  hands,  every  stroke  of  the  foot,  either  right  or  left, 
must  be  of  the  saine  force,  as,  if  yon  press  heavier  on  one 
treadle  than  on  the  other,  the  machine  will  have  a  tendency 
to  go  in  that  direction  ;  and  thus  you  must  be  on  the  watch  to 
counteract  it  by  a  little  extra  pressure  on  the  other  treadle, 
without  giving  enough  to  tnm  the  machine  in  the  refeite 
direction. 

This  is  all  a  matter  of  nice  judgment,  but  when  you  can  do 
it  a  very  good  effect  is  produced,  giving  spectators  the  idea  of 
your  complete  mastery  of  the  bicycle. 

But  remember  that  yon  must  be  always  ready  to  seize  the 
handles,  and  resume  command  if  any  interruption  to  your  prog- 
ress presents  itself. 

To  Ride  without  using  Legs  or  Hands. — As  you  can 
now  ride  without  using  the  hands,  let  us  now  proceed  to  tiy  a 
periormance  which,  at  first  sight,  will  perhaps  seem  almost 
impossible,  but  which  is  really  not  much  more  diffimlt  than 
going  without  hands.  This  is  to  get  the  velocipede  up  to/ai/l 
speed,  and  then  lift  your  feet  off  the  treadles  and  place  them 
on  each  side  of  the  rest,  and  when  your  legs  are  np  in  this 
way,  you  will  find  that  you  can  let  go  the  handles  and  fold 
your  armSf  and  thus  actually  ride  withoat  using  either  kgi  or 
hands. 

In  progressing  thus,  the  simple  fact  is  that  you  overcome 
gravity  by  motion,  and  the  machine  cannot  fall  until  the 
momentum  is  lost. 

This  should  only  be  attempted  by  an  expert  rider,  who  can 
get  up  a  speed  of  twelve  to  fourteen  miles  per  hour,  and  on 
a  very  good  surface  and  with  a  good  run ;  and,  in  fact«  from 
this  position  you  may  lean  back,  and  lie  flat  down,  your  body 
resting  on  and  along  the  spring. 

At  Rest. — We  are  now  come  to  the  last  and  best,  or,  we 
may  say,  the  most  useful  feat  of  all,  and  this  is  to  stop  the 
bicycle  and  sit  quite  still  upon  it 

The  best  way  to  commence  practicing  this  is  to  run  into  a 
position  where  you  can  hold  by  a  railing  or  a  wall,  or  perhaps 
the  assistant  will  stand  with  his  shotdder  ready  for  you  to  take 
hold  of 

Now  gradually  slacken  speed,  and  when  coming  nearly  to  a 
standstill,  turn  the  front  wheel  until  it  makes  an  angle  of  45 
dep.  with  the  back  wheel,  and  try  all  you  know  to  sit  perliectly 
still  and  upright. 

Of  course  this  is  a  question  of  Imlancing,  and  yoa  will  soon 
find  the  Vnack  of  it     Whrn  the  machine  inclines  to  the  left 
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sB^tly  press  the  left  treadle,  and  if  it  evinces  a  tendency  to 
lean  to  the  right,  press  the  right  treadle ;  and  so  on,  until, 
•Goner  or  later,  you  achieve  a  correct  equilibrium,  when  you 
may  take  out  your  pocket-book  and  read  or  even  write  letters^ 
&c,  without  difficulty. 

Now,  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  farther  to  be 
•aid  as  to  learning  to  ride  the  bicycle,  and  we  can  only  express 
A  hope  that  if  you  follow  the  advice  and  instruction  we  have 
been  able  to  give,  you  will  become  an  expert  rider  and  be 
able  to  begin  practicing  on  the  ^  Modem  Bicycle.** 

Choice  of  A  ICadiine.— And  first,  as  to  the  choice  of  a 
machine.  In  this  case  it  is  imperative  to  have  the  veiy  best 
you  can  get,  as  it  is  utter  folly  to  risk  life  and  limb  by  using 
one  of  inferior  make. 

In  choosing  a  bicycle,  of  course  the  first  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  height  of  wheel,  which  greatly  depends  on  the 
length  of  limb  of  the  rider;  as,  of  course,  although  two  men 
may  be  of  equal  height,  one  may  have  a  longer  leg  than  the 
other.  A  good  guide  is  to  sit  on  the  machine  and  let  the  toe 
touch  the  lower  treadle  without  quite  straightening  the  leg,  as 
of  coarse  command  must  never  be  losL  For  a  rider  of  average 
height,  say  5  feet  8  inches,  a  machine  of  52  to  54  inches  we 
should  consider  suitable.  But  of  course  any  well-known 
and  reliable  maker  will  furnish  you  with  a  machine  to  suit 
joo. 

Having  selected  your  ••  Modem  Bicycle,"  the  first  thing  you 
want  to  accomplish  is  to  be  able  to  mount  and  dismount.  Of 
•ooise,  the  saddle  being  nearly  as  high  as  your  shoulder,  it  is 
impossible  to  vault  on,  as  with  the  old  **practicer.''  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  provide  a  "step,"  which,  in  all  the 
modem  machines,  is  fitted  on  the  backbone,  or  connecting- 
lion,  fast  above  the  hinder  fork  on  the  left  side,  at  a  conve 
nlent  height  It  consists  of  a  small  round  plate,  jagged,  to 
afford  a  firm  grip  for  the  toe  when  placed  upon  It 

There  are  two  ways  of  mounting.  One  is  to  start  the  ma* 
chine  and  to  ran  by  the  left  side,  and  put  the  led  toe  upon  the 
step  while  in  motion,  throwing  the  right  leg  over  on  to  the 
seat ;  the  other  is  to  stand  at  the  back  of  the  machine,  standing 
on  the  right  leg,  with  the  left  toe  on  the  step,  and.  gently 
starting,  hop  with  the  right  leg  until  you  have  gained  a  sufficient 
impetus  to  raise  yourself  on  the  step,  and  throw  your  right  leg 
across  the  seat. 

The  first  is  the  best  plan  as  you  can  ran  with  greater  speed, 
and  mount ;  in  fact,  the  quicker  you  go,  the  easier  to  get  on. 
In  many  cases  it  is  the  only  practicable  plan,  as,  for  instance, 
on  remounting  on  a  slight  ascent,  where  it  would  be  most 
difficult  to  get  up  sufficient  speed  by  the  hopping  plan,  which, 
moreover,  does  not  present  a  very  graceful  appearance. 

Now,  in  the  second  way  of  getting  on  by  the  step,  you  hold 
the  handle  with  the  left  hand  to  guide  the  machine,  placing 
the  other  on  the  seat.  You  can  now  ran  it  along  easily.  Your 
object  in  having  one  hand  on  the  seat  is,  that  if  both  hands  are 
on  the  handles,  you  are  over-reached|  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
joor  balance.  Now  take  a  few  running  steps,  and  when  the 
i^^  foot  u  on  the  ground  give  a  hop  with  /Aai  foot,  and  at 
the  same  time  place  the  left  foot  on  the  step,  throwing  your 
i%)bt  ieg  over  on  to  the  seat    Now,  the  JUtf  is  the  principal 


thing  to  be  done,  as  if,  when  running  beside  the  bicycle  at  a 
good  s]>eed,  you  were  merely  to  place  the  left  foot  on  the  step 
without  giving  a  good  hop  with  the  other,  the  right  leg  woul4 
be  left  behind,  and  you  would  be  merely  what  is  called  "  doing 
the  splits.** 

You  will  see  at  once  that  as  the  maehine  is  traveling  at 
good  speed,  you  have  no  /imf  to  raise  one  foot  after  the  other 
(as  in  walking  up  stairs),  as  when  yoa  lift  up  your  foot,  you  are^ 
as  it  were,  *'  in  the  air,"  and  nothing  but  a  good  long  ranning 
hop  will  give  time  to  adjust  your  toe  on  the  step  as  it  is  mov- 
ing. This  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  describe,  and  we  need  not 
say,  requires  a  certain  amount  of  strength  and  agility,  without 
which  no  one  can  expect  to  become  an  expert  rider. 

But,  in  the  high  racing  machines,  no  one  would  think  ol 
trying  to  mount  without  the  assistance  of  a  friendly  arm,  and 
a  stand  or  stool  of  suitable  height 

Having  now  mounted  the  high  machine,  you  will  find  that 
the  reach  of  the  leg,  and  the  position  altogether,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  seat  on  the  •*  bone-shaker  ;**  bat  when  you 
get  some  command,  you  will  find  the  easy  gliding  motion 
much  pleasanter,  as  well  as  faster.  You  are  now  seated  much 
higher,  in  fact,  almost  on  the  top  of  the  wheel ;  and,  instead  of 
using  the  ball  of  the  foot,  you  must  use  your  toe ;  and  when 
the  treadle  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  throw  of  the  crank,  your 
leg  will  be  almost  at  its  fullest  extent,  and  nearly  straight 

Now  you  must  pay  a  little  attention  to  the  process  of 
alighting. 

In  getting  off  by  the  step,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  reach  back 
yonr  left  foot  until  you  feel  the  step,  and,  resting  upon  the 
liandJes.  raise  yourself  up,  and  throw  the  right  leg  over  the 
seat  on  to  the  ground 

But  we  consider  getting  off  by  the  treadle  much  the  prefer- 
able way  when  you  can  manage  it ;  but  you  must  be  very 
careful  when  first  trying  not  to  attempt  it  until  the  machine  is 
perfectly  at  rest  Get  some  one  to  hold  you  up,  the  bicycle 
being  stationary,  and  practice  getting  off  in  the  following 
manner :  First,  see  that  the  left  hand  crank  is  at  the  bottom, 
and  with  your  left  foot  on  that  treadle  practice  swinging  your 
right  leg  backwards  and  forwards,  in  order  to  get  used  to  the 
movement  Now  while  in  position,  throw  your  right  leg  with 
a  swing  backwards,  resting  as  much  as  you  can  of  your  weight 
upon  the  handles,  and  raise  yourself  with  your  right  foot  into 
position,  continuing  your  swinging  movement  until  you  are  off 
the  seat  and  on  the  ground. 

When  you  are  well  able  to  get  off  in  this  way,  with  the 
bicycle  at  rest,  you  may  attempt  it  when  slackening  speed  to 
slop.  As  it  is,  of  course,  easier  to  get  off  the  slower  you  are 
going,  you  must  come  almost  to  a  standstill,  just  keeping  way 
enough  to  prevent  the  machine  falling  over,  as,  if  you  attempt 
it  when  going  at  all  quickly,  you  will  have  to  ran  by  its  side 
after  you  are  off,  which  is  a  difficult  feat  for  any  but  a  skillful 
rider. 

The  great  advantage  of  getting  off  in  this  way  is  that,  with 
practice,  you  can  choose  your  own  time,  which  is  very  useful 
when  an  obstacle  suddenly  presents  itself,  as  in  turning  a  cor- 
per ;  and  in  getting  off  the  other  way  you  are  liable  to  lose 
time  in  feeling  for  the  step. 

There  are  different  styles  of  riding,  and  c^  coarse  at  first 
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you  are  glad  to  be  able  to  get  along  in  any  way  you  can  s  but 
when  you  come  to  have  any  command  over  your  machine*  and 
and  have  time  to  think  about  styU^  you  cannot  do  better  than 
take  for  your  model  some  graceful  rider,  whose  upright  and 
graceful  seat  gives  an  impression  of  quiet  power.  Very  dif- 
ferent IS  the  appearance  presented  by  some  well-known  riders, 
who,  although  going  at  really  good  speed,  present  a  painful 
appearance,  hanging  forwards  over  the  handles  as  if  about  to 
topple  over,  and  favoring  the  beholders  with  such  a  variety  of 
facial  contortions. 

Hints  on  Training. — It  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  rules 
that  will  apply  to  all,  as  consiituiions  differ  so  widely  \  but 
the  simple  rules  of  regular  diet,  rest,  and  exercise  will  apply 
to  every  one.  whether  they  arc  going,  as  the  saying  is,  "  to 
race  for  a  man's  lite,**  ox  merely  trying  tc  get  tnemselves  Into 


the  best  frame  of  body  to  endure  moderate  exertion.  The 
daily  use  of  the  cold  bath,  or  tepid  if  necessary^  cannot  be 
too  strongly  insisted  upon  ;  and  also  early  rising  and  going  to 
rest ;  and  the  avoidance  of  all  rich  viands,  such  as  pork,  veal, 
duck,  salmon,  pastry,  etc.,  etc  Beef,  mutton,  fowls,  soles, 
and  fish  of  similar  kind,  should  form  the  principal  diet  The 
severity  of  the  rules  of  professional  training  has  been  much 
relaxed  of  late  years,  and  many  things,  such  as  vegetables^ 
stimulants  in  great  moderation,  etc,  are  now  allowed,  which 
before  were  rigidly  excluded. 

In  training  for  any  special  effort,  of  course  it  is  necessary 
to  have  professional  assistance  ;  but  with  moderate  attenti<» 
to  diet  and  regimen,  any  one  may  >(>on  get  himself  into  good 
condition,  and  particnUriy  il  he  becomes  an  hahirnai  bicjpck* 
cider. 
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^  WIMMING  is  the  art  of  keeping  the  body  aHoat 
and  propelling  it  by  means  of  the  body  and 
hands.  The  swimming  of  man  is  artificial,  but 
as  the  specific  gravity  of  the  human  body  is  very 
tittle  greater  than  that  of  water,  it  can  be  floated 
with  very  little  difficulty. 
Every  boy  should  be  taught  to  swim,  and  if  he  reads 
the  following  pages  and  abides  by  the  instructions,  he 
can  easily  teach  himself. 
The  first  care  of  the  intending  swimmer  is,  of  course,  to  find 
ft  proper  piece  of  water  in  which  to  learn  his  first  lessons.  The 
verj  b«st  water  that  can  be  found  is  that  of  the  sea.  on  account 
of  its  saltness  and  bitterness,  whereby  two  great  advantages 
are  obtained. 

The  first  advantage  is^  that,  on  account  of  the  salt  and 
other  sotistances  which  are  dissolved  in  it.  the  sea-water  is  so 
much  heavier  than  fresh  that  it  gives  more  support  to  the  body. 
and  enables  the  beginner  to  float  much  sooner  than  be  can  ex- 
pect to  do  in  fresh  water. 

The  other  advantage  is,  that  the  taste  of  the  seawatei  is  to 
Banseous  that  the  learner  takes  very  good 
care  to  keep  his  lips  tightly  shut,  and  so  does 
not  commit  the  common  error  of  opening 
the  mouth,  which  is  fatal  to  all  swimming, 
and  is  sure  to  di:»hearten  a  beginner  by  letting 
water  get  down  his  throat  and  half-choke  him. 
As  to  place,  there  is  nothing  better  than  a 
sloping  sandy  shore,  where  the  tide  is  not 
Tery  strong.  In  some  places  the  tide  runs 
with  such  a  force,  that  if  the  beginner  is  taken 
off  bis  legs  he  will  be  carried  away,  or,  at  least, 
that  he  will  have  great  difficulty  in  regaining 
his  feet. 

We  strongly  recommend  him  to  walk  over 
the  spot  at  low  water,  and  see  whether  there 
are  any  stones,  sticks,  rocks,  or  holes,  and  if 
so,  to  remove  all  the  movable  impediments 
and  mark  the  position  of  the  others. 

Take  a  special  care  of  the  holes,  for  there 
is  nothing  so  treacherous.  A  hole  of  some 
SIX  or  seven  inches  in  depth  and  a  yard  in  di- 
looks  so  insignificant  when  the  water 


is  out  that  few  persons  would  take  any  notice  ofiti  but,  when  a 
novice  is  in  the  water,  these  few  inches  may  just  make  the 
diflerence  between  safety  and  death. 

On  sandy  chores  the  most  fertile  source  of  holes  is  to  be 
found  ID  large  stones.  They  sink  rather  deeply  into  the  sand 
and  form  miniature  rocks,  round  which  the  water  courses  as  \he 
tides  ebb  and  flow,  thus  cutting  a  channel  completely  round 
the  stone  Even  when  the  stone  is  removed,  the  hole  will 
remain  unfilled  throughout  several  tides. 

The  next  best  place  for  learning  to  swim  is  a  river  with  a 
fine  sandy  bed,  clear  water,  and  no  weeds. 

When  buch  a  spot  has  been  found,  the  next  care  is  to  exam- 
ine the  bed  ol  the  river  and  to  remove  very  carefully  every- 
thing that  might  hurt  the  feet  If  bushes  should  grow  on  the 
banks,  look  out  carefully  for  broken  scraps  of  bouglis,  which 
fall  into  the  stream,  become  saturated  with  water,  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  become  fixed  to  one  of  the  points  upwards. 

If  human  habitations  should  be  near,  beware  of  broken  glau 
and  crockery  ;  fragments  of  which  are  generally  flung  into  tho 
nver,  and  will  Jnflict  most  dangeroos  wounds  if  trodden  on. 
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If  the  bed  of  the  stream  shonld  be  in  the  least  muddj,  look 
out  for  mussels,  which  lie  imbedded  almost  to  their  sharp 
edges,  that  project  upwards  and  cut  the  feet  nearly  as  badly  as 
broken  glass. 

Failing  sea  and  river,  a  pond  or  canal  is  the  only  resource, 
and  furnishes  the  very  worst  kmd  of  water.  The  bed  of  most 
ponds  is  studded  with  all  kinds  of  cutting  and  piercing  objects, 
which  are  thrown  in  by  careless  boys,  and  remain  where  they 
fell  Then,  the  bottom  is  almost  invariably  muddy,  and  the 
water  is  seldom  clean.  Still,  bad  as  Is  a  pond,  it  is  better 
than  nothing,  and  the  intending  swimmer  may  console  him. 
self  wiih  the  reflection  that  he  is  doing  his  duty,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  swimming  in  the  sea  some  time  or  other. 

Of  course  the  large  public  baths  possess  some  of  the  draw- 
backs of  ponds ;  but  they  have,  at  all  events,  the  advantage 
of  a  regulated  depth,  a  firm  bank,  and  no  mud. 

As  the  very  essence  ot  swimming  lies  in  confidence,  it  is  al- 
ways better  for  the  learner  to  feel  secure  that  he  can  leave  the 
water  whenever  he  likes.  Therefore,  let  him  take  a  light  rope 
of  tolerable  lengthy  tie  one  end  to  some  firm  object  on  the 
bank,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  rope  lie  in  the  water.  •*  Manilla  " 
is  the  best  kind  of  rope  for  this  purpose,  because  it  is  so  light 
that  it  floats  on  the  surface  instead  of  sinking,  as  is  the  case 
with  an  ordinary  hempen  rope. 

If  there  is  only  sand  on  the  shore,  the  rope  can  be  moored 
quite  firmly  by  tying  it  to  the  middle  of  a  stout  slick,  burying 
the  stick  a  foot  or  so  in  the  sand,  and  filling  up  the  trench. 
You  may  pull  till  you  break  the  rope,  but  you  will  never  pull 
the  stick  out  of  its  place.  If  you  are  very  nervous,  tie  two 
sticks  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  and  bury  them  in  like  manner. 

The  rope  need  not  be  a  large  one,  as  it  will  not  have  to 
sustain  the  whole  weight  of  your  body,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  a  cord  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  washlng-llne  will  answer 
every  purpose. 

On  the  side  of  a  stream  or  pond,  tie  the  rope  to  a  tree,  or 
hammer  a  stake  in  the  ground.  A  stake  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  and  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  broomstick  is  quite  large 
enough.  Hammer  it  rather  more  than  two-thirds  into  the 
ground,  and  let  it  lean  boldly  away  from  the  water's  edge. 
The  l)est  way  of  fixing  the  rope  to  it  is  by  the  **  clove  hitch." 

Now,  having  your  rope  in  your  hand,  go  quietly  into  the 
water  backwards,  keeping  your  face  towards  the  bank.  As 
soop.  as  you  are  fairly  in  the  water,  duck  completely  beneath 
the  surface.  Be  sure  that  you  really  do  go  fairly  under  water, 
for  there  is  nothing  more  deceptive  than  the  feel  of  the  water 
to  a  novice.  He  dips  his  head,  as  he  fancies,  at  least  a  foot 
beneath  the  surface  ;  he  feels  the  water  in  his  nose,  he  hears 
it  in  his  ears,  and  thinks  he  is  almost  at  the  bottom,  when,  in 
reality,  the  back  of  his  head  is  quite  dry. 

The  best  way  of  '•  ducking  "  easily  is  to  put  the  left  hand 
•n  the  back  of  the  head,  hold  to  the  rope  with  the  right  hand, 
and  then  duck  until  the  left  hand  Is  well  under  water. 

The  learner  should  next  accustom  himself  to  the  new  ele- 
ment by  moving  about  as  much  as  possible,  walking  as  far  as 
the  rope  will  allow  him,  and  jumping  up  and  down  so  as  to 
learn  by  experience  the  buoyancy  of  the  water. 

Perhaps  the  first  day  may  be  occupied  by  this  preliminary 
process,  and  on  the  second  visit  the  real  business  may  begin. 


In  swimming,  as  in  most  other  pursuits,  a  good  beginning 
is  invaluable. 

Let  the  learner  bestow  a  little  care  on  the  preliminaries, 
and  he  will  have  no  bad  habits  to  unteach  himself  after< 
wards.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to  learn  a  good  styla  at  bxA  u 
a  bad  style,  although  the  novice  may  just  at  the  beginning 
fancy  that  he  could  do  better  by  following  his  own  devices. 

The  first  great  object  is  to  feel  a  perfect  confidence  in  the 
,  sustaining  power  of  the  water,  and,  according  to  oat  ideas, 
the  best  method  of  doing  so  is  by  learning  to  float  on  the 
back. 

Floating  on  the  Back, 

Take  care  that  the  cord  is  within  easy  reach,  so  that  it 
may  t»e  grasped  in  a  moment,  should  the  novice  become 
nervous,  as  he  is  rather  apt  to  do  just  at  first  Take  it  m 
both  hands,  and  lay  yourself  very  gently  in  the  water,  arch- 
ing the  spine  backwards  as  much  as  possible,  and  keeping 
the  legs  and  knees  perfectly  straight  and  stiff. 

Now  press  the  head  as  far  back  as  possibly  can  be  doae, 
and  try  to  force  the  back  of  the  head  between  the  shoulder 
blades.  You  can  practice  this  attitude  at  home,  by  lywg 
on  two  chairs  and  seeing  whether  your  attitude  corresponds 
with  that  which  is  given  m  the  illustration. 

\Vhen  you  have  thus  lain  in  the  water  you  will  find  that 
you  are  ahnost  entirely  upheld  by  its  sustaining  power,  and 


that  onlf  a  very  Rttle  weight  b  sustained  hj  the  rope.  Oa 
reflection  you  wUl  also  discern  that  the  only  weight  wkiek 
pulls  on  the  rope  is  that  of  your  hands  and  arras,  which  art 
out  of  water,  and  which,  therefore,  act  as  dead  weight 

Indeed,  you  might  just  as  well  lay  several  iron  weights  ol 
a  pound  each  upon  your  body,  for  the  hands  and  arms  are 
much  heavier  than  we  generally  fancy.  Just  break  an  arm  or 
a  leg,  and  you  will  find  out  what  heavy  articles  Aey  are. 

Now  let  your  arms  sink  gradually  into  the  water,  and  yo« 
will  see  that  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  sink,  so  much  weight 
is  taken  off  the  rope ;  and  if  you  have  only  courage  to  pot 
them  entirely  under  water,  and  to  loose  the  rope,  your  body 
will  be  supported  by  the  water  alone. 

Swimming  on  the  Back,  Head  Firat, 

There  are  many  modes  of  swimming  on  the  back,  head  first ; 
some  in  which  the  hands  are  the  moving  power,  otheis  In  which 
the  force  is  derived  from  the  legs,  and  some  in  which  the  1^ 
and  arms  are  both  exerted. 

To  practice  one  of  these  methods— vis.,  dmt 
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4riled  0aatiiig — jrou  should  thro^r  yonr  head  gontly  back,  as 
brfon,  bringing  jotir  feet  to  the  surface ;  let  your  arms  he  in 
the  water  close  to  your  sides,  using  the  hands  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  sculling,  with  a  swift  pushing  motion  of  the 
palms  towards  the  feet»  returning  edgeways,  thumbs  first,  by 
bendmg  the  arms;  and  pushing  again  towards  the  feet  by 
straightening  the  arms  close  to  the  sides.  This  produces  a 
very  rapid  progress  through  the  water,  and  may  be  continued 
Inr  tome  time. 

Another  method  is  as  follows  .'—-Throw  yourself  round  on 
yoax  back  without  stopping  (which  may  be  done  with  a  swing 
of  the  body,  while  swimming  in>  the  first  described  method), 
and  you  will  retain  part  of  ^he  impetus  already  acquired. 
Then  throw  both  hands  out  of  the  water,  as  far  as  you  can 
reach,  in  the  direction  you  wish  to  proceed,  entering  again 
edgeways  beyond  your  head,  and  describe  a  segment  of  a 
circle  in  the  water,  having  the  shoulders  f^r  a  center.  The 
hands  on  appearing  again  on  the  surface  below  the  hips,  should 
pass  immediately  through  the  air  for  another  stroke.  This 
mode  b  very  serviceable  when  taken  with  cramp,  or  symptoms 
of  cramp,  as  it  removes  the  stress  entirely  off  the  muscles  of 
the  leg.  It  may  be  gracefully  varied  by  using  the  right  and 
left  hands  alternately. 

9or  the  practice  of  a  third  method  the  hands  and  arms  are 
to  be  used  as  in  the  last,  but  the  progress  should  be  aided  by 
tke  lower  limbs  striking  out  with  vigor,  after  having  been 
drawn  op  to  the  body  by  the  strok^  made  with  the  arms. 
The  kick  should  be  made  as  the  hands  pass  through  the  air. 
Thia  ia  a  very  quick  manner  of  swimming,  and  it  most  com* 
■Kmly  resoited  to  for  relief  when  swimming  in  a  match. 

For  another  method,  lie  on  your  back  with  your  arms  folded, 
or  with  your  hands  passed  over  your  shoulders  beneath  your 
neck,  or  floating  quietly  by  your  side,  drawing  up  your  legs 
towards  the  chest  as  liigh  as  possible,  and  then  striking  them 
backwards  with  vigor,  which  will  cause  you  to  make  consider- 
able prepress  through  the  water  without  using  the  arms  at  all, 
When  you  draw  up  your  feet  the  movement  is  against  the  sur- 
fiioe,  where  there  is  little  resistance,  but,  when  you  strike 
them  out,  the  force  is  applied  in  a  downward  direction,  where 
the  resbtance  is  greatest.  The  foregoing  method  is  useful 
when  your  arms  are  tired,  or  you  have  something  to  carry  or 
tow  after  you,  the  hands  being  perfectly  free. 

Steering  the  course  is  easily  managed  by  means  of  the  legs.  If 
tbe  left  leg  is  allowed  to  remain  still,  and  the  right  leg  is  used, 
tlic  body  is  driven  to  the  left,  and  zn^e  versa  when  the  left  leg 
is  used  and  the  right  kept  quiet.  The  young  swimmer  must 
vesnember  that  when  he  brings  his  legs  together  they  must  be 
^ept  quite  straight  and  the  knees  stiff.  The  toes  should  also 
be  pointed,  so  as  to  offer  no  resistance  to  the  water. 

Swimming  on  the  back  is  a  most  useful  branch  of  the  art, 
mM  it  requires  comparatively  little  exertion  and  serves  to  rest 
the  arms  when  they  are  tired  with  the  ordinary  mode  of  swim- 
ming. All  swimmers  who  have  to  traverse  a  considerable  dis- 
fan<^  always  turn  occasionally  on  the  back.  They  even  in 
ffiim  position  allow  the  arms  to  lie  by  the  sides  until  they  are 
^t^ggMjUeiely  rested,  while  at  the  same  time  the  body  is  gently 
it  through  the  water  by  the  legs. 

oa  the  back  b«  perf«ctJ/  laamed,  and  prac- 


ticed continually,  so  that  the  young  swimmer  may  always  feel 
secure  of  himself  when  he  is  in  that  position. 

The  feet  should  be  kept  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  aa,  if  they  are  kept  too  high, 
the  stroke  is  apt  to  drive  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  eyes 
under  the  water. 

It  must  always  be  remarked  that  it  is  impossible  to  arch  the 
spine  too  much,  or  to  press  the  head  too  far  between  tho 
shoulders. 

Swimming^  on  the  Cheat. 

We  now  come  to  swimming  on  the  chest,  which  is  the  mode 
adopted  by  most  persons,  and  which,  together  with  swinuning 
on  the  back,  will  enable  the  learner  to  perform  almost  any 
aquatic  feat. 

In  order  to  begin  with  confidence,  walk  into  the  water  until 
it  is  almost  as  high  as  the  chest,  and  then  turn  towards  the 
land,  so  that  every  movement  may  carry  you  from  the  deeper 
to  the  shallower  water.  Next  place  your  hands  in  front  of  the 
chest,  the  fingers  stiff  and  pressed  together,  and  the  thumb 
held  tightly  against  the  forefinger.  Do  not  press  the  palms 
together,  as  too  many  books  enjoin,  but  hold  the  hands  with 
the  thumbs  together,  the  palms  downwards  and  the  backs  up* 
wards. 

Now  lean  gently  forward  in  the  water,  pushing  your  hands 
out  before  you  until  the  arms  are  quite  straight,  and  just  before 
your  feet  leave  the  bottom  give  a  little  push  forwards.  You 
will  now  propel  yourself  a  foot  or  two  towards  the  land.    Try 


how  long  you  can  float,  and  then  gently  drop  the  feet  to  the 
ground.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  head  well  back  and  the  spine 
arched. 

Repeat  this  seven  or  eight  times,  until  you  have  gained  con* 
fidence  that  the  water  will  support  you  for  a  few  seconds. 
The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  proper  attitude. 

Now  go  back  to  the  spot  whence  you  started,  and  try  to 
make  a  stroke.  Lay  yourself  on  the  water  as  before,  but  when 
the  feet  leave  the  bottom  draw  them  up  close  to  the  body,  and 
then  kick  them  out  quickly.  When  they  have  reached  their  full 
extent,  press  them  together  firmly,  keeping  them  quite  straight 
and  the  toes  pointed. 

This  movement  will  drive  you  onwards  for  a  short  distance, 
and  when  you  feel  that  you  are  likely  to  sink,  drop  the  feet  as 
before.  Start  again  and  make  another  stroke,  and  so  on  until 
the  water  is  too  shallow. 

At  first  you  will  hardly  gain  more  than  an  inch  or  two  at 

each  stroke;  but  after  a  little  pi^octice  yoifwiU  gaia 
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and  more  nntll  70a  can  adTsnoe  three  or  fovr  feet  withoat  put- 
ting the  ieg»  to  the  ground.  It  ii  a  good  plan  to  start  alwaji 
from  the  same  spot,  and  to  try  in  how  few  strokes  yon  can 
reach  the  land.  There  is  a  great  interest  in  lutving  some 
dehnite  ob)ect  m  Tiew,  and  one  gets  quite  excited  in  trying  to 
reduce  the  namber  of  strokes. 

The  action  oi  the  legs  may  be  seen  in  the  illnstration. 

The  next  point  is  the  movement  of  the  arms. 

In  reality  the  arms  are  more  valuable  in  swimming  than  the 
legs,  and  for  this  simple  reason  any  one  who  has  the  use  of 
his  limbs  at  all  Is  obhged  to  use  hu  legs  daily,  and  that  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Howevei  sedenury  he  may  be,  he 
must  walk  up  and  down  stairs  twice  at  least  in  the  day.  He 
must  walk  from  one  room  to  another.  He  must  get  into  and 
out  uf  hu  carnage,  and  walk  a  tew  paces  to  his  office  And 
in  ail  these  UtUe  walks  hu  legs  have  to  carry  the  weight  of  hu 
body  which,  to  set  it  at  the  least  figure,  weighs  from  seventy 
to  ninety  pounds. 

The  Side-Stroke. 

There  it  no  stroke  that  enables  the  swimmer  to  last  to  long 
as  thu  does,  and  lot  this  reason  instead  of  employing  txHh 
arms  and  legs  simultaneously  m  the  same  manner,  the  <ide* 
stroke  employs  them  simultaneously  but  m  different  manners ; 
so  thai  when  the  swimmet  u  tired  of  exercising  one  side  ie 
can  |ust  turn  over  and  proceed  with  the  other,  the  change  of 
action  resting  the  limbs  almost  as  much  as  actual  repose 
would  do. 

The  side-ttroke  b  thus  managed  *.  the  swimmer  Ues  on  hit 
right  side,  stretching  hu  right  arm  out  as  fai  as  he  can  reach, 
keeping  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  quite  straight  and  the 
hand  itself  held  edgewise,  so  as  to  cut  the  water  like  a  shark's 
fin.    llie  left  hand  u  placed  across  the  chest,  with  the  back 


against  the  fi|^  breatt»  and  the  swhnmer  b  tiien  ready  Ut 
begin. 

He  commences  by  making  the  usual  stroke  with  hb  legs, 
and  the  rig^  leg,  being  undermost,  doing  the  greater  share 
of  the  work.  Before  the  impetus  gained  by  the  stroke  b 
quite  expended,  the  ri^^t  arm  U  brought  rmrnd  with  a  broad 
sweep»  until  the  palm  of  the  hand  almost  touches  the  right 
thigh.  At  the  same  moment,  the  left  hand  makes  a  similar 
sweep,  but  is  carried  backwards  as  far  as  it  can  go. 

The  reader  will  see  that  the  hands  act  directly  upon  the 


water  like  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  oei%  and  do  not 
any  of  their  power  by  oblique  action. 

to  ordinary  swimming  we  seldom  use  the  left  arm,  but  allow 
it  to  hang  quietly  m  the  water,  so  that  it  may  be  perfectly 
ready  foi  work  when  wanted.  Then,  after  some  little  time, 
we  turn  roimd,  swim  on  the  other  side,  and  give  the  left 
arm  its  fait  share  of  labor. 

There  it  a  modification  of  twimmlng  en  the  side,  whidb 
fa  sometimet  called  rHtoSTiNG,  and  someumes  the  Indiav 
Steoks,  because  the  North  American  Indians  generaUj  em 
ploy  it 
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L — Preliminary  Rules. 


N  Cfties  of  apparent  death,  either  from  drowning 
or  other  suffocation,  send  immediately  for  medi- 
cal assistance,  blankets,  and  dry  clothing,  but 
proceed  to  treat  the  patient   instantly  on  the 
spot,  in  the  open  air,  with  the  face  downward, 
whether  on  shore  or  afloat ;  exposing  the  face» 
k»  and  chest  to  the  wind,  except  in  severe  weather, 
«uu  removing  all  tight  clothing  from  the  neck  and 
chest,  especially  the  braces. 

The  points  to  be  aimed  at  are :  first  and  immediatefy^  the 
9u§oratum  of  breathing  ;  and  secondly,  after  breathing  b  re- 
stored, ^t  promotion  of  warmth  and  circulation. 

The  e£Fort8  to  restore  breathing  must  be  commenced  imme- 
diately and  energetically  and  persevered  in  for  one  or  two 
honrs,  or  until  a  medical  man  has  pronounced  that  life  is  ex- 
tinct. 

Efforts  to  promote  warmth  and  circulation^  beyond  removing 
the  wet  clothes  and  drying  the  skin,  must  not  be  made  until 
the  first  appeamnce  of  natural  breathing.  For  if  circulation 
of  the  blood  be  induced  before  breathing  luis  recommenced, 
the  restoration  to  life  will  be  endangered. 

IL^Treatment  to  Restore  Breathing,  Accordingr  to 
Dr.  Marshall  HaU*8  Method. 

I.— 7>  clear  the  throat. 

Place  the  patient  on  the  floor  or  ground  with  the  face  down- 
wards, and  one  of  the  arms  under  the  forehead,  in  which 
position  all  fluids  will  more  readily  escape  by  the  mouth,  and 
the  tongue  itself  will  fall  forward,  leaving  the  entrance  into 
the  windpipe  free.  Assist  this  operation  by  wiping  and 
cleansing  the  mouth. 

If  satisfactory  breathing  commences,  use  the  treatment  de- 
scdbcd  below  to  promote  warmth. 


If  there  be  only  slight  breathing,  or  no  breathing,  or  if  the 
breathing  fail,  then — 

2. —  To  excite  breathing. 

Turn  the  patient  well  and  instantly  on  the  side,  supporting 
the  head,  and  excite  the  nostrils  with  snuff,  hartshorn,  and 
smelling  salts  ;  or  tickle  the  throat  with  a  feather,  &c.,  if  they 
are  at  hand.  Rub  the  chest  and  face  warm,  and  dash  cold 
water,  or  cold  and  hot  water  alternately,  on  them. 

If  there  be  no  success,  lose  not  a  moment,  but  instantly — 

Z'^To  imitcUe  breathing. 

Replace  the  patient  on  the  face,  raising  and  supporting  the 
chest  well  on  a  folded  coat  or  other  article  of  dress. 

Turn  the  body  very  gently  on  the  side  and  a  little  beyond 
and  then  briskly  on  the  face,  back  again  ;  repeating  these 
measures  cautiously,  efiiciently,  and  perseveringly  about  fifteen 
times  in  the  minute,  or  once  eveiy  four  or  five  seconds,  occa- 
sionally varying  the  side. 

By  placing  the  patient  on  the  chest,  the  weight  of  the  bodj 
forces  the  aur  out ;  when  turned  on  the  side,  this  pressure  u 
removed,  and  air  enters  the  chest. 

On  each  occasion  that  the  body  is  replaced  on  the  faoe, 
make  uniform  t)ut  efficient  pressure  with  brisk  movement,  on 
the  back  between  and  below  the  shoulder  blades  or  bones  on 
each  side,  removing  the  pressure  immediately  before  turning 
the  body  on  the  side. 

During  the  whole  of  the  operations  let  one  person  attend 
solely  to  the  movements  of  the  head,  and  of  the  arm  placed 
under  it. 

The  result  is  respiration  or  natural  breathing  ;  and,  if  not 
too  late,  life. 

Whilst  the  above  operations  are  being  proceeded  with,  dry 
the  hands  and  feet ;  and  as  soon  as  dry  clothing  or  blankets 
can  be  procured,  strip  the  body,  and  cover  or  gradually  re- 
clothe  it,  but  takmg  care  not  to  interfere  witl^  the  efforts  Is 
lestoie  breathing.  Diqitized  by  VjOOQU 
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liJU^Treatmeiit  to  Restore  Breatliliifl:,  According  to 

Dr.  SUTester*!  Method. 

Instead  of  these  proceedings*  or  should  these  efforts  not 

prove  successful  in  the  course  of  from  two  to  fire  minutes, 

proceed  to  imitate  breathing  by  Dr.  Silvester's  method,  as 

follows:— 

U^PaiUmfs  pmiioru 

Place  the  patient  on  the  bade  of  a  flat  surface,  inclined  a 
little  upwards  from  the  feet ;  raise  and  support  the  head  and 
shoulders  on  a  small  firm  cushion,  or  folded  article  of  dress 
placed  under  the  shoulder  blades. 

2. —  Ta  effect  a  free  etUranee  of  air  into  the  wm^pe* 

Qeanse  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  draw  forward  the  patient's 
tongue,  and  keep  it  projecting  beyond  the  lips ;  an  elastic 
band  over  the  tongue  and  under  the  chm  will  answer  this  pur- 
pose or  a  piece  of  stnng  or  tape  may  be  tied  round  them,  or 
by  faismg  the  lower  jaw,  the  teeth  may  be  made  to  retaw  the 
tongue  m  that  position.  Remove  all  tight  clothing  from 
about  the  necli  and  chest,  especially  the  braces. 

3. —  To  imitate  the  movements  of  breathing. 

Standing  at  the  panent's  head,  grasp  the  arms  just  above 
the  elbows,  and  draw  the  arms  gently  and  steadily  upwards 
above  the  head,  and  J^eep  them  stretched  upwards  for  two 
seconds.  (  By  this  means  air  is  drawn  into  tht  tungt, )  Then 
turn  down  the  patient's  arms  and  press  them  gently  and  firmly 
for  two  seconds  airainM  the  sides  of  the  chest.  (  By  this  meatu 
mr  u  prr^sea  oui  0/  the  tungs.  Pressure  on  the  breast- bone 
will  aid  this.) 

Repeat  these  measures  alternately,  deliberately,  and  per- 
•everingly,  about  fifteen  times  in  a  minute,  until  a  sponta* 
neous  effort  to  respire  b  perceived  ;  immediately  upon  which 
cease  to  imitate  the  movements  of  breathing,  and  proceed  to 
induce  circulation  and  warmth* 

Should  a  warm  bath  be  procurable,  the  body  may  be  placed 
in  it  up  to  the  neck,  continuing  to  imitate  the  movements  of 
breathing.  Raise  the  body  in  twenty  seconds  in  a  sitting 
position,  and  dash  cold  water  ngainst  the  chest  and  face,  and 
pass  ammonia  under  the  nose.  The  patient  should  not  be 
kept  in  the  warm  bath  longer  than  five  or  six  minutes. 
4. —  To  excite  inspiration. 

During  the  employment  of  the  aoove  method  excite  the 
nostrils  with  snuff  or  smelling  salts,  or  tickle  the  throat  with 
a  feather.  Rub  the  chest  and  face  briskly,  and  dash  cold  and 
hot  water  alternately  on  them. 

The  atx>ve  directions  are  chiefly  Dr  H.  R.  Silvester's 
method  of  lestoring  the  apparently  dead  or  drowned,  and 
have  been  approved  by  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chiruigical 
Society. 


IV.— Treatment  after  Natural  Breathing^   Ima  baea 
Restored. 

i.^To promote  warmth  and eimtlatiom. 

Wrap  the  patient  in  diy  blankets,  commence  rubbing  dw 
limbs  upwardsy  with  firm  grasping  pressure  and  energy,  nsii^ 
handkerchiefs,  flannels,  &c  (By  this  meesue  the  blood  is 
propelled  along  the  veins  towards  the  heart.) 

The  friction  must  be  continned  under  the  blanket  or  over 
the  diy  clothing. 

I.  Promote  the  warmth  of  the  body  by  the  application  of 
hot  flannels,  bottles,  or  bladders  of  hot  water,  heated  bridn, 
&c.,  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  arm-pits,  between  tlie 
thighs,  and  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  Warm  clothing  maj 
generally  be  obtained  from  bystanders. 

a.  If  the  patient  has  been  carried  to  a  house  after  respira> 
tion  has  been  restored,  be  careful  to  let  the  air  play  freely 
about  the  room. 

3.  On  the  restoration  of  life,  when  the  power  of  swaUowmg 
has  returned,  a  teaspoonful  of  warm  water,  small  quantities 
of  wine,  warm  brandy  and  water,  or  cofiee,  should  be  admin, 
istered.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed,  and  a  disposition 
to  sleep  encouraged.  Uunng  reaction,  large  mustard  plasters 
to  the  chest  below  the  shoulders  wiU  greatly  relieve  the  dis- 
tressed breathing. 

v.— General  Obserratlona. 

The  above  treatment  should  be  continued  for  some  hoa% 
as  it  IS  an  erroneous  opinion  that  persons  are  irrecoverable  be* 
cause  life  does  not  soon  make  its  appearance,  persons  having 
been  restored  af tet  persevering  for  many  hours. 

VL^Appearancet  which  Generally  Indicate  Death 
from  Drowning. 
Breathing  and  the  heart's  action  cease  entirely ;  the  eyelids 
are  generally  half  closed  ;  the  pupils  dilated ;  the  jaws 
clenched .  the  Angers  semi-contracted  ;  the  tongue  approaches 
to  the  under  edges  of  the  lips,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  nos» 
trils.  are  covered  with  a  frothy  mucus.  Coldness  and  pallor 
of  suriace  Increase 

VII.— Cantlona. 

1.  Prevent  unnecessary  crowding  of  persons  roand  the 
body ;  especially  if  in  an  apartment 

2.  Avoid  rough  usage,  and  do  not  allow  the  body  to  remain 
on  the  back  unless  the  tongue  is  secured 

3.  Under  no  circumstances  hold  the  body  up  by  the  feet 

4.  On  no  account  place  the  body  in  a  warm  bath,  unlea 
under  medical  direction,  and  even  then  it  should  onlj  be  am 
ployed  as  a  momentary  excitant 
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HE  immense  and  in- 
creasing importance 
which  the  art  of  Rowing 
is  assuming  in  this  coim- 
try  has  induced  the  pub- 
lisher to  include  the  sub- 

the  Manual. 
publisher    feels   himself 

i  in  recommending  the 
volume  to  the  attention 

luths    wliose     proclivities 

he    form   of    Rowing   or 

Wb  suppose  that  every  American  man  or  boy  who  takes  to 
•owing  or  sailing  for  amusement  wishes  to  go  fast ;  now,  every 
fiut  boat  is  more  or  less  liable  to  be  upset,  even  with  the  best 
and  most  skillful  management ;  and  when  a  boat  is  upset,  while 
he  who  can  swim  laughs  at  the  adventure,  he  who  cannot  is 
not  only  himself  in  danger,  but  endangers  others  who  feel 
obliged  to  risk  their  own  lives  in  order  to  save  his.  There« 
fore,  let  every  one  learn  to  swim  before  he  attempts  either  to 
row  or  sail  in  a  fast  boat ;  he  will  then  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
amusement,  and  his  friends  on  shore  will  feel  at  ease,  and  not 
wish  to  deter  him.  Having  acquired  this  art,  he  may  saieiy 
proceed  in  learning  to  row,  and  with  it  to  learn  the  general 
management  of  a  rowing-boat.  Boys  at  school,  and  men  at 
college,  can  often  row  very  well  without  being  watermen — 
that  is  to  say,  without  understanding  how  the  boat,  the  oars, 
tfie  rudder,  etc.,  ought  to  be  fitted,  or  how  to  steer  or  manage 
ftbMt  in  difBfiulries,  or  kow  to  row  except  in  a  boat  and  with 


an  oar  fitted  exactly  ai  it  ought  to  be  f  but  let  the  beginner 
not  follow  this  example— let  him  determine  to  learn  how  to 
detect  and  correct  any  fault  in  the  fittings  of  a  boat,  and  how 
to  row  under  difficulties.  Of  course  any  one  can  row  better 
in  a  properly-fitted  boat  than  in  one  that  is  not  so,  but  grum* 
bling  at  the  boat  and  fittings  u  the  sign  of  a  greenhorn ;  a 
good  waterman  should  be  able  to  row  anywhere  and  anyhow 
^wiih  a  mopstick  across  a  tenpenny  nail,  if  necessary,  and  at 
the  same  time  should  know  how  to  make  the  brst  of  a  good 
boat  and  oars  when  he  has  got  them.  These  arts  are  only  to 
be  acquired  by  rowing  in  all  sorts  of  boats,  by  listening  to 
what  watermen  or  exparienced  oarsmen  have  to  say  on  the 
subject,  by  always  looking  out  to  pick  up  something  new,  and 
to  learn  something  every  day ;  and,  first,  let  the  beginner  leant 
the  names  and  use  of  every  part  of  a  boat,  and  of  its  fittings. 

There  are  several  methods  of  fitting  the  oars  and  boat,  ac- 
cording to  the  purpose  required :  we  will  begin  with  fresh- 
water boats  and  the  style  of  rowing  adapted  for  them,  inas 
much  as  seamen  hate  rowing,  and  without  exception  row 
badly.  The  boats  now  used  in  fresh  water  are  either  outtiggers 
OT gigs ;  wherries,  funnies,  skiffs,  etc.,  being  almost  super 
seded.  The  outrigger  is  so  called  from  having  an  iron  frame 
or  outrigger  on  each  side  of  the  boat  to  carry  the  rowlock^  and 
so  enable  a  longer-handled  oar  to  be  used.  They  were  first 
brought  into  notice  by  the  Claspers  from  Newcastle,  in  Eng- 
land, and  have  now  superseded  all  other  boats  for  racing  pur- 
poses. The  gig  is  a  broader  and  higher  boat,  and  has  a 
straight ^ifwai^,  a  stem  nearly  upright,  and  a  transom,  or  flat 
piece,  to  the  stem.  K  funny  is  a  long  sculling  boat,  sharp  at 
each  end ;  a  skiffs  a  stronger,  shorter,  heavier,  and  wider 
boat,  used  to  carry  people  or  goods  without  risk  of  upsetting; 
a  shallop  is  a  still  larger  boat,  used  for  pleasure  parties,  etc. ; 
tipunt  is  a  strongly-built  boat,  with  a  flat  bottom  and  square 
ends,  used  for  fishing,  and  is  usually  propelled  by  pushing  oa 
the  ground  with  Kpunt-^le,  Four'Oart,  six-oars  [seWom  used) 
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tnd  Hgkt-oan  are  now  alwayi  otttriggm  when  ued  for  raciiig» 
ll^  fot  ordinuj  pulling.  An  outrigger  wager  tcnllei^s  boat  is 
30  feet  kmg^  16  inches  wide,  and  weighs  about  40  pounds ;  a 
pair-oar  wager-boat  is  36  feet  long,  20  inches  wide ;  an  eight- 
oar  from  56  feet  to  66  feet  long,  and  2  feet  3  inches  wide. 

We  proceed  to  give  the  technical  names  of  the  parts  of  a 
boat:^I.  The  bows,  or  front  part  of  the  boat;  the  tUm^ 
mfter  part,  or  hind  part  of  the  boat ;  the  rest  of  the  boat 
is  called  tho  midships*  Under  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
projecting  about  an  inch,  is  a  long  piece  of  wood  called  a  ktel : 
where  the  keel  turns  up  forward,  it  is  called  the  stem ;  th6 
upright  piece  of  wood  fitting  into  the  keel  abaft  is  called  the 
stem-po$t,  and  to  this  the  rudder  is  hung.  In  squetre*stertui 
boats  there  !•»  besides,  the  transom.  The  sides  of  the  boat  are 
made  of  planks  nailed  together,  and  called  straies  ;  the  lowest 
strakes  next  the  keel  are  ealled  die  garboards.  The  strakes 
are  strengthened  and  the  boat  is  kept  in  shape  by  pieces  of 
wood  crossing  the  boat  in  the  inside,  like  ribs,  called  timbers 
or  lands.  The  square  holes  are  called  rowtocks^  and  consist 
of  the  thole,  against  which  the  oar  is  pulled ;  the  slipper,  or 
after  thole^  forming  the  other  side  of  the  rowlock ;  and  the 
leather  yfMMi^,  forming  the  bottom  of  the  rowlock.  The  seats 
across  the  boat  are  called  thwarts;  the  pieces  of  wood  fasten- 
ing them  to  the  sides  of  the  boat  are  knees ;  the  piece  of 
board  against  which  the  feet  rest,  the  stretcher;  the  boards 
for  standing  on  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  amidships  are  bot' 
tom-boatds  or  burdens ;  the  boards  in  the  bow,  the  how-sheets; 
those  in  the  stem,  the  sterwsheets ;  the  space  between  the 
steerer's  thwart  and  the  thwart  of  the  stroke-oar  is  the  state* 
roomy  and  in  large  boats  has  seats  on  each  side  for  sitters. 

Fitted  to  the  top  of  the  rudder  is  a  cross-piece  of  wood  or 
brass  called  the  yoke,  attached  to  which  are  ro]>es  called  yoke^ 
Unes,  for  the  steerer's  hands.  In  eight-oars  it  is  usual  to  have 
the  foke-lines  attached  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  passing 
thiough  pulleys  m  the  yoke,  in  order  to  give  more  power  to 
die  8teerer„  The  rope  by  which  the  boat  is  made  fast  is  called 
the  painter,  or  sometimes  the  headfasU  Wager-boats  are 
bc^t  of  white  fir  or  mahogany,  gigs  usually  of  white  fir,  but 
sometimes  of  oak.  Fir  is  perhaps  lighter,  but  oak  lasts  much 
^longer.  Sea-going  boats  are  usually  built  of  elm ;  and  the 
|timbers  of  ash. 

When  the  rower  rows  with  an  oar  in  each  hand,  the  oars  are 
called  scuUs,  and  are  shorter ;  when  he  uses  only  one  oar,  it 
is  called  an  oar,  and  is  about  13  feet  5  inches  long.  Sculls 
and  oars  are  usually  of  white  pine,  and  consist  of  the  ^/2- 
dle  and  the  loom^  within  the  rowlock,  the  part  outside  of  the 
rowlock  consisting  of  the  shank  or  small^  and  the  blade, 
and  are  fitted  either  with  boxing  or  filling,  and  a  button^ 
or  with  leather  and  a  stop.  The  sculls  usually  overlap  about 
bur  inches ;  the  handle  of  the  oar  should  just  clear  the 
•ther  side  of  the  boat.  The  oars  in  a  boat  are  numbered 
from  the  bow,  No.  i  being  the  bow,  ^o.  2  the  next,  and 
so  on  to  No.  8,  or  stroke  in  an  eight-oar.  The  stroke-oar 
is  always  on  the  port,  larboard^  or  left  side  of  the  boat,  and 
the  oars  on  that  side  arc  called  the  stroke  or  larboard  oars ;  the 
oars  on  the  right  side  of  the  boat,  the  bow  or  starboard  oars. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  pair-oar  rowing  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  rowing ;  in  a  four,  and  still  more  easily  in  au  eight. 


defects,  e^tedallj  shirking^  may  pav  oadelected,  bttt  ftot 
easily  in  a  pair-oar.  Let  die  beginner,  dmtfore,  get  some  ex- 
perienced friend  or  a  waterman  to  give  tiw  fint  lessons  in  a 
steady  and  not  too  light  boat ;  if  he  can  get  some  one  to  row 
stroke  whilst  the  friend  or  waterman  steers  and  instnicts,  so 
much  the  better ;  if  not,  let  the  friend  or  waterman  pi^  the 
bow  oar  so  as  to  see  his  pupil  at  his  work.    The  mat  must  be 
firmly  tied  to  the  thwart,  and  this  every  man  should  learn  to 
do  for  himself,  as  the  men  at  the  boat-bouse  never  do  it  prop- 
erty.    Flannel  mats  with  strings  are  mudi  the  best    Let  ^ 
pupil  then  seat  himself  on  the  thwait  nearly  on  the  after  edge 
oi  it,  bending  his  knees  a  litde>  and  opening  them  abovt  a 
foot,  and  placing  his  leet  firmly  against  the  stretcher,  with 
heels  close  together  and  toes  turned  out  stnu^t  before  him ; 
if  the  strap  is  used,  the  outside  foot,  or  diat  nearest  the  mid* 
die  of  the  boat,  will  be  passed  under  it ;  but  for  the  first  few 
lessons,  the  strap  should  not  be  used,  as  a  man  ought  to  be 
able  to  row  without  it    The  stretcher  must  of  course  be  ad^ 
justed  to  the  proper  length.     The  pupil  will  then  take  hold 
of  the  oar  with  the  button  just  inside  the  thole,  and  grasp  the 
oar  with  the  outside  hand  close  to  the  end,  but  not  capping  it, 
and  thumb  above  the  oar,  the  inside  hand  about  three  inches 
from  the  other,  just  where  the  square  loom  begins,  thumb  un- 
der the  oar.    Let  him  then  sit  upright,  stndghten  bis  back, 
flatten  and  drop  his  shoulders,  keeping  them  perfectly  square, 
and  hold  his  head  a  very  little  forward,  elbows  dose  to  bis 
sides,  sitting  very  nearly  as  he  would  be  directed  to  sit  by  a 
drill  sergeant  or  dancing-master,  the  only  exception  being 
that  the  knees  are  open  and  the  head  a  little  forward,  and  that 
he  holds  the  oar.    Let  him  then  stretch  forward  as  fiar  as  the 
stopper  will  allow  the  oar  to  go,  which  is  about  as  far  as  he 
can  readi,  still  keeping  his  back  straight,  his  shoulders  square, 
though  of  course  a  little  raised,  his  arms  extended,  his  outside 
wrist  flat  with  the  arm,  his  inside  wrist  bent  convexly.     And 
here  let  the  pupil  understand  clearly  that  all  the  motions  are 
to  be  made  by  swinging  evenly  backwards  and  forwards  on 
his  seat  as  on  a  hinge ;  the  back  is  never  to  be  hent,  and 
though  the  shoulders  must  necessarily  be  raised  a  little  in 
reaching  forward,  in  going  back  they  should  be  dropped  as 
low  as  they  can  be  brought.     There  is  a  common  notion  that 
rowing  rounds  the  back  and  shoulders,  and  bad  rowing  does 
so,  but  a  good  oar  has  his  shoulders  and  back  as  flat  as  any 
drill  sergeant  would  wish  them  to  be ;  when  his  shoulders  are 
humped  or  his  back  rounded,  it  is  a  sign  that  he  is  tired  out 
and  done.     If  the  rower  raises  one  shoulder  higher  tban  the 
other,  or  does  not  swing   evenly  backwards  and  forwards, 
he  makes  the  boat  roll,  and  prevents  the  other  men  from 
rowing  properly.     Let   the   pupil  then  resume  the  upright 
position,  stretch  forward  a  little,  and  dip  the  oar  into  the 
water,  taking  care  that  the  blade  is  upright,  and  the  button 
against  the  thole ;  let  him  then  pull  a  short  stroke,  keeping 
the  blade  upright  and  leaning  back  a  little,  the  first  stroke 
or  two  without  any  pressure,  afterwards  pressing  on  the  oai, 
taking  care  to  have  the  chest  well  bent  forward  towards  the 
loom,  so  as  to  strike  the  water  and  feel  resistance  at  once. 
Let  the  pupil  continue  to  make  short  strokes  like  this  until  be 
can  keep  his  oar  upright  and  recover  himself  after  each  stroke, 
keeping  the  button  against  the  thole,  ai^d^hen  he  can  do  tkii 
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pMtty  well,  let  him  begin  to  feather^  or  bring  the  oar  out  of 
the  water  in  a  horizontal  or  flat  position ;  this  is  done  by 
dropping  the  wrists  sharply  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  and, 
though  difficult  at  flrst,  is  very  soon  acquired. 

There  are  different  styles  6f  feathering ;  the  Harvard  men 
feather  high  ;  Yale  men  almost  graze  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  certainly  looks  well,  but  cannot  be  done  if  there  is  any 
sea  or  rough  water.  In  about  an  hour  any  one  who  takes  pains 
ought  to  have  mastered  these  points,  and  that  ought  to  suffice 
for  one  day ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
pupil  should  change  sides  and  woik  with  the  other  oar.  If 
this  is  not  done  at  the  very  beginning,  he  is  likely  to  contract 
a  habit  of  rowing  on  one  side  only,  and  will  never  learn  to  row 
on  the  other  side  :  a  deficiency  which  will  cause  great  incon- 
venience to  himself  and  others  in  future  time. 

On  the  following  day,  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  stretch 
ont  and  pull  his  stroke  through,  and  to  keep  time,  the  instruc- 
tor pulling  a  very  long,  slow,  and  steady  stroke ;  the  pupil 
shoui.vl  then  be  taught  to  back  water^  which  is  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  pulling,  as  the  oar  is  then  pushed  through  the  water 
so  as  to  propel  the  boat  stem  foremost,  or  to  assist  in  turning 
the  boat  round  ;  he  should  also  be  taught  to  ship\C\%  oar  neatly 
and  quickly ;  and  this  is  done  by  letting  go  with  the  outside 
hand,  and  lifting  the  oar  sharply  up  out  of  the  rowlock  with 
the  inside  hand,  letting  the  blade  float  astern.  The  beginner 
would  do  well  to  go  out  in  a  safe  boat  with  a  friend,  and 
practice  backing  and  shipping  till  he  can  do  both  quickly  and 
aeatly  at  the  word  of  command ;  and  in  about  three  lessons  of 
an  hour  each  the  pupil  ought  to  become  a  passable  oar.  This 
system  of  pair-oared  tuition  is  immeasurably  superior  to  and 
quicker  than  the  ordinary  plan  pursued  at  schools  and  colleges, 
of  putting  seven  raw  hands  into  an  eight-oar  with  a  tolerable 
strike  and  a  good  coxswain,  and  trying  to  teach  them  all  at 
once.  The  unhappy  wretches  have  no  idea  of  what  they 
ought  to  do,  and  cannot  understand  the  directions  of  their 
cotswain,  who  sits  raving  and  storming  at  them,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  lesson  they  return  stiff,  sore,  tired,  and  disgusted, 
having  learnt  very  little,  and  probably  begun  to  contract  faults 
which  they  may  never  get  rid  of  Let  the  first  rowing  of  every 
man  be  carefiilly  attended  to,  and  all  faults  checked  at  once 
before  they  grow  into  habits.  For  all  further  tuition  we  refer 
to  the  following  extract  from  '*  The  Principles  of  Rowing  and 
Steering,"  by  studying  which  the  beginner,  or  even  the  advanced 
oar,  may  learn  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid  : — 

•*  The  requisites  for  a  perfect  stroke  are : — 

••  I.  Taking  the  whole  reach  forward,  and  falling  back 
gradually  a  little  past  the  perpendicular,  preserving  the 
shoulders  throughout  square,  and  the  chest  developed  at  the 
end. 

••  2.  Catching  the  water  and  beginning  the  stroke  with  a 
full  tension  on  the  arms  at  the  instant  of  contact. 

•*  3.  A  horizontal  and  dashing  pull  through  the  water  im- 
mediately the  blade  is  covered,  without  deepening  in  the  space 
subsequently  traversed. 

"  4.  Rapid  recovery  after  feathering  by  an  elastic  motion  of 
the  body  from  the  hips,  the  arms  beinp:  thrown  forward  per- 
fectly straight  simultaneously  with  the  body,  and  the  forward 
I  of  each  ceasing  at  the  same  time. 


'^  5.  Lastly,  equability  in  all  actions,  preserving  full  strength 
without  harsh,  jerking^  isolated,  and  uncompensated  movements  I 
in  any  single  part  of  the  frame.*  H 

•'  Faults  in  ko%Ang, — The  above  laws  aie  smned  against  j 
when  the  rower —  \ 

'*  I.  Does  not  straighten  both  arms  before  him. 

•*  2.  Keeps  two  convex  wrists  instead  of  the  outside  i^tIsI 
flat. 

*'3.  Contrives  to  put  his  hands  forward  by  a  subsequent 
motion  after  the  shoulders  have  attained  their  reach,  which  ta 
getting  the  body  forward  without  the  arms. 

*'  4.  Extends  the  arms  without  a  corresponding  bend  on  the 
part  of  the  shoulders,  which  is  getting  the  arms  forward  with* 
out  the  body^ 

"  5.  Catches  the  water  with  unstraightened  arms  or  arm,  and 
a  s1su:kened  tension  as  its  consequence  3  thus  time  may  be  kept 
but  not  stroke  ,  keeping  stroke  always  implying  uniformity  of 
work. 

••  6.  Hangs  before  dipping  downward  to  begin  the  stroke. 

"  7.  Does  not  cover  the  blade  up  to  the  shoulder. 

"  8.  Rows  round  and  deep  in  the  middle,  with  hands  high 
and  blade  still  sunken  after  the  first  contact. 

**  9.  Curves  his  back  forward  or  aft. 

"  10.  Keeps  one  shoulder  higher  than  the  other. 

*•  II.  Jerks. 

•*  12.  Doubles  forward  and  bends  over  the  oar  at  the  feather, 
bringing  the  body  up  to  the  handle,  and  not  the  handle  up  to 
the  body. 

•*  13,  Strikes  die  water  at  an  obtuse  angle,  or  rows  the  first 
part  in  the  air. 

"  14.  Cuts  short  the  end,  prematurely  slacking  the  arms. 

*'  15.  Shivers  out  the  feather,  commencing  it  too  soon  and 
bringing  the  blade  into  a  plane  with  the  water  while  work  may 
yet  be  done :  thus  the  oar  may  leave  the  water  in  p>erfect  time, 
but  stroke  is  not  kept  This  and  No.  5  are  the  most  subtle 
faults  in  rowing,  and  Involve  the  science  of  shirking. 

"  16.  Rolls  backward^,  with  an  inclination  towards  the  inside 
or  outside  of  the  boat. 

"  17.  Turns  his  elbows  at  the  feather  instead  of  bringing 
them  sharp  past  the  flanks. 

"  18.  Keeps  the  head  depressed  between  the  shoulders 
Instead  of  erect 

"  19.  Looks  out  of  the  boat  instead  of  straight  before  him. 
(This  almost  inevitably  rolls  the  boat) 

'•  20.  Throws  up  water  instead  of  turning  it  well  aft  off  the 
lower  angle  of  the  blade.  A  wave  thus  created  is  extremely 
annoying  to  the  oar  farther  aft ;  there  should  be  no  wave  travel- 
ing astern,  but  an  eddy  containing  two  small  circling  swirls." 

Nos.  17  and  18  perhaps  only  affect  the  appearance,  but  all 
the  other  requisites  and  faults  go  to  the  essentials  of  rowing. 

As  soon  as  the  pupil  has  become  totally  skillful  in  the 
management  of  his  oar  he  will  be  put  into  a  four  or  eight  oar, 
and  will  have  to  practice  what  he  has  learnt,  and  we  will  ven- 
ture to  give  him  two  hints : — ist.  To  pay  particular  attention 
to  keeping  time.  2d.  To  take  particular  care  not  to  put  his 
oar  in  the  water  before  he  has  finished  going  forward  ;  of  the 
two  it  is  better  to  make  the  first  part  of  the  stroke  in  fhe  air, 
though  that,  of  coarse*  is  not  right ;  but  patting  the  oar  in  tht 
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wa'.ri  too  toon  will  bieviUblT  JipUuA  the  men  who  are  forward, 
and  ul  «U  tbe  fanlts  which  annoy  the  other  men,  splashing  and 
not  kee|>ing  tune  are  the  worst  One  misfortune  which  will 
probably  hapijen  once  or  twice  to  every  learner  is  caicking  a 
€nu  uy  ietung  the  oar  turn  in  the  water  the  wrong  way  before 
taking  u  ont  the  water  then  pens  the  oar  down,  and  the  handle 
bears  tlie  rowet  backwards  ofi  his  seat.  The  moment  he  feels 
this  likeif  to  Happen  he  must  sharply  skip  his  oar»  and  if  he  is 
quick  be  may  escape  the  annoyance  and  danger  of  being 
knocked  backwards.  It  will  be  at  least  a  month  before  the 
beginner  is  able  to  handle  his  oar  with  ease  and  comfort  to 
himself  and  satisfaction  to  others ;  and  dunng  thu  time,  as  at 
all  times,  be  onght  to  pay  attention  to  the  instruciions  of  the 
captain  and  coxswain,  and  take  their  scolding  and  remarks 
willingly  and  good  humoredly.  Above  all  things  let  him  not 
take  It  into  his  head  that  he  is  right  and  the  others  wrong ,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  very  unlikely ,  and  in  the  next  place,  how- 
ever nght  he  may  be,  until  be  is  captain,  and  able  to  enforce 
his  own  ideas,  he  must  row  as  the  others  row.  Eight  infenor 
oars  roaring  together,  and  m  the  same  way,  would  inevitably 
beat  the  best  eight  oars  in  America  if  each  of  them  persisted 
in  rowing  m  his  own  way  Another  most  important  thing  to 
a  beginner  is,  nrotr  r^w  a  nngU  htrokt  careussiy  or  badly  ,  if 
you  arc  iiied.  row  easily^  but  in  good  form  and  style.  In  fact, 
form  and  style  must  tie  iaught  and  ieamt  in  paddling — f.  /. 
lowing  easily — and  that  is  the  time  fo<  it  but  there  is  never 
a  time  foi  rowing  badly,  and  every  suoke  badly  rowed  is 
positively  injunuus. 

Sculling  i!»  practiced  on  exactly  the  same  pnnciples  as  rowing 
with  oars,  except  that,  tiotn  bculls  t>eing  managed  <«y  one  uian, 
he  has  but  one  band  lor  each.  The  mniller  must,  of  course,  sit 
exactly  in  the  middle  ol  tbc  boat,  and  ne  must  keep  his  back 
flatter  and  nis  shoulders  lower,  if  possible,  than  when  rowing  ; 
the  strength  which  can  be  put  into  the  last  part  of  the  stroke 
copending  entirely  upon  tbe  drop  of  the  shoulders.  The  great 
difficulty  in  sculling,  especially  since  the  light  outriggers  have 
been  introduced,  is  in  the  steenng.  as  the  sculler  must  look 
behind  him  at  least  every  third  ntroke ;  and  to  turn  the  head 
without  turning  tbe  body  or  rocking  the  boat  requires  long 
practice. 

Xik  pair  •oaf  nfwing  tbe  bow-oar  steera  and  directs,  whilst  the 
stroke-oai  meieiy  pulls  steadily  and  follows  the  directions  of 
the  bow-oai  The  Ix>WK>af  oeing  forward,  has  of  course  most 
power  ovei  tbe  boat ,  but  it  often  happens  that  the  best  steerer 
is  the  strongest  oar,  and  will  therefore  pull  stroke  and  steer  at 
the  same  time— of  course,  at  a  disadvantage.  The  great  secret 
in  ordinary  pair-oai  rowing  is  to  let  one  man  steer  and 
direct,  the  other  merely  following  the  directions  and  not 
slacking  oi  pulling  harder  without  orders,  or  without  saying 
what  he  is  going  to  do.  Nothing  is  more  provoking  to  the 
steerer  end  more  likely  to  lead  to  accidents,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  is  nothing  more  common,  than  for  his  companion 
to  pull  harder  oi  easier  without  orders,  and  exactly  when  the 
steerei  wishes  it  not  to  be  done.  When  there  is  a  side-wind 
the  bow  of  the  boat  tends  to  tui-n  towards  the  direction  from 
which  the  wind  is  bj«»wing .  this  tendency  must,  of  course,  be 
coonteracied  by  the  rower  whose  oar  is  on  (hat  side,  and  he 
li  then  said  to  have  Uu  labor* 


In  fours  and  ei^ts  there  is  always  a  steersman  or  coxswain^ 
and  his  art  is  at  least  as  difficult  to  learn  as  tbe  art  of  rowing. 
He  should  sit  upright  on  hu  thwart,  but  well  forward  on  it, 
putting  his  knees  forward  and  his  shmr  tucked  under  hit 
thighs,  with  his  feet  as  far  beneath  him  as  they  can  be  brought, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  throw  ail  his  strength  and  weight  upon  the 
lines  when  required.  He  should  take  a  turn  with  each  line 
round  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  let  tbe  end  come  ont  betvreeB 
his  forefinger  and  thumb,  where  it  must  be  tightly  nipped. 
His  hands  are  to  be  well  in  front  and  against  the  ''ibs,  the  little 
fingers  resting  on  the  thighs ;  the  lines  are  always  to  be  kept 
on  the  stretch,  so  that  any  necessary  puli  may  be  instantly 
giveiu  The  steerer  will  hnd  himself  obliged  to  bend  forward 
at  each  stroke  \  but  let  him  only  yield  to  the  motion  and  not 
bob  violently,  a  process  which  cannot  do  any  good,  distiubs 
his  own  view,  and  tends  to  ohake  the  boat.  If  any  man  be> 
lieves  in  the  efficac/  of  bobbing^  let  him  get  into  a  boat  by 
himself  and  try  to  make  her  advance  by  bobbing.  As  soon  as 
the  steerer  has  had  a  little  practice,  and  knows  how  muck 
effect  a  pull  on  the  yoke-lines  produces,  he  ought  to  turn  all 
his  attention  to  steering  straight ,  an  art  which  is 'of  immense 
Importance,  but  which  u  usually  neglected  or  left  to  chance. 
Let  any  one  place  himself  where  he  can  see  an  ordinary  eight- 
oar  coming  towards  him,  and  he  will  then  see  the  zigzag  de- 
vious course  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  she  will  take.  To 
prevent  this,  the  steerer  should  early  team  always  to  steer  for 
some  object  nght  m  the  course,  tbe  farther  ofl  it  is  the  t>etter} 
and  let  him  then  keep,  or  try  to  keep,  the  boat's  stem  steadily 
pointed  at  that  object  He  will  hnd  this  not  so  easy,  but  wiU 
attain  the  art  by  dint  of  practice,  but  not  if  he  learns  to  lounge 
at>out  and  steer  carelessly  When  that  object  is  no  longer  in 
the  course,  let  him  take  another,  and  so  on,  recollecting  that 
every  touch  of  either  yoke-line  stops  tbe  boat,  and  that  a  sig* 
zag  is  longer  than  a  straight  line.  One  thing  which  puzzles 
young  steerers  much  is  steenng  in  a  strong  side-wiiid  ,  the  t>oat 
is  then  constantly  being  dnven  bodily  to  leeward,  and,  in 
ordet  to  keep  a  straight  line,  the  stem  must  not  point  at  any 
object  in  the  course,  but  must  constantly  point  to  toindward 
of  the  course  and  the  txjat  must  take  a  kind  of  crab-like  nio> 
tion,  the  proper  ingle  tor  which  must  t>e  found  by  tna 

The  •teerei  na»  aiso  to  mstruct  the  crew .  and  to  leam  boiT 
to  do  that,  be  should  carefully  observe  good  rowing  v,  henever 
he  sees  it.  and  read  a  good  work  on  the  subject.  In  instruct- 
ing, he  should  not  bully  individuals  :  many  faults  are  incurable, 
and  many  men  will  not  try  to  alter.  11  a  man  has  been  told 
three  times  of  a  fault,  and  shows  no  symptoms  of  amendment, 
It  is  useless  to  annoy  him  funher,  and  he  must  either  be  turned 
out  of  the  boat,  or  allowed  to  go  on  in  his  own  way.  WTien 
a  man  has  improved  or  corrected  a  fault,  let  him  be  immediately 
praised  and  complimented.  All  general  unmeaning  exclanuu 
tions  in  which  steersmen  are  wont  to  indulge,  probably  from  not 
knowing  what  really  ought  to  be  said,  are  totally  useless.  In 
training  a  crew,  il  is  an  excellent  plan  for  the  stroke  or  best 
oar  m  the  boat  himsrlf  to  take  the  yoke-lines  occasionally,  and 
see  what  the  men  are  doing.  If  the  river  is  narrow,  the 
can  k>est  be  seen  by  running  along  the  bank. 

A  fast  sculler  will  make  about  thirty-six  strokes  a  i 
with  oars,  forty  strokes  a  mmnte  may  be  taken* 
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We  now  oone  to  the  two  painfiil  subjects  connected 
«rith  rowing*  the  mere  mention  of  which  causes  a  shudder 
in  ereiy  old  oanman :  bHsiert  on  the  hands,  and  fnwt  on  the 


Eyeiy  man  foffen  at  first  from  blisters,  and  the  harder  he 
polls,  the  worse  they  are  ;  but  after  a  tune  his  hands  get  hard 
and  homy,  and  no  ordinary  exertion  will  leave  a  mark.  The 
l>listers  are  often  burst  during  the  rowings  they  are  then 
msnally  painful,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  tognn  and  bear  it, 
avoiding  the  contact  of  water,  which  smarts  at  the  time  and 
xetards  the  core.  If  they  get  too  bad,  two  or  three  days'  rest 
will  usually  set  matters  right ;  if  not,  you  are  in  bad  health, 
and  should  go  to  the  doctor.  If  the  blister  does  not  burst, 
let  it  remain  as  a  protection  for  two  days  ;  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  new  skm  will  be  formed  underneath,  and  the  blister 
should  be  pricked  to  let  out  the  water  which  keeps  the  new 
skin  soft  and  incomplete.  Raws  will  come  at  all  times,  but 
wriggling  on  the  seat  Is  a  very  frequent  cause  ^  the  steadier  a 
man  sits,  the  less  Ukely  are  raws.  Of  course  any  folds  m  the 
cushion  or  trowsers  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  as  veiy  likely 
to  raise  a  raw.  If  the  skin  is  fairly  rubbed  off,  the  place 
should  be  covered  with  goldbeater^s-skin,  and  a  day's  rest  will 
then  almost  invariably  effect  a  cure. 

Wswillftddatewwoidisitowtt^jy^wtrffc    Thesidesof 


the  rowlocks  are  in  them  formed  by  two  movable  pegs  called 
tholes  ,  there  is  no  button  or  stop  on  the  oars  \  the  oarv  ire 
often  of  ash;  there  Is  no  difference  between  oars  and  »cu.i, 
and  the  term  sculhng  is  applied  to  propelling  a  txMit  by  U'  ic- 
ing an  oax  through  a  notch  in  the  stem  of  the  boat 

Small  rowing-boats  in  the  sea,  from  nine  to  thirteen  ;  '•t 
long,  are  called  ptints  ;  the  oars,  instead  of  rowlocks.  i>  a 
work  on  a  single  pin  or  thole^  which  passes  through  a  bloi  I 
hardwood  called  a  cleats  nailed  to  the  oar.  Cleat-oat  if 
course,  cannot  be  feathered,  but  are  convenient  foi  i;*  ig 
alongside  a  vessel,  and  m  other  ways,  as  they  may  be  Ici  p 
without  being  lost.  Those  who  use  cleat-oars  for  the  hrst 
time  should  recollect  to  put  the  oar  on  or  abaft  the  thole  so 
as  to  pull  upon  the  thole,  not  from  it,  which  would  soon  tear 
off  the  cleat  The  fittings  of  sea-going  boats  are  usually  very 
bad ;  the  thwarts  are  too  high  and  too  near  the  rowlocks,  the 
oars  are  badly  balanced,  and  there  is  no  stretcher.  If  there 
is  much  sea,  it  is  not  possible  to  pull  a  long  stroke  or  to 
feather  quickly  This,  and  the  general  defects  m  the  fittings, 
render  the  rowing  of  sailors  almost  always  very  bad,  and 
utterly  unfit  for  imitation  ;  but  the  good  oarsman  should 
always  row  as  well  as  the  boat  will  admit :  the  back  may 
always  be  kept  flat,  the  shooldciv  dowD^  and  the  stroke  poHed 
tlitoiuui* 
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Sdmi^i^ti^tion    of    I<^tkte^    of 


HEN  a  person  dies,  leav- 
ing no  valid  will  behind 
him,  his  estate  is  distrib- 
uted among  his  heirs  by 
what  is  known  as  opera- 
tion of  law.  This  is  reg- 
ulated by  the  statute  of 
the  State  in  which  the 
deceased  resided  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  The 
distribution  must  be  made 
by  an  administrator  duly 
appointed  by  law.  The 
administrator  is  a  p  - 
p)inted  by  the  court  having  jurisdiction  in  such 
cases  on  being  satisfied  that  the  person  proposed  is 
legally  qualified.  The  appointment  must  be  made 
with  the  consent  of  the  person  appointed.  It  is  the 
generally  accepted  rule  that  any  one  is  legally  com- 
petent to  be  an  administrator  who  is  competent  to 
make  a  contract  Certain  classes  of  persons  are  dis- 
qualified by  statute,  as  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
for  instance,  drunkards,  gamblers,  spendthrifts,  etc. 
The  relatives  of  the  deceased  are  considered  as  en- 
titled to  the  appointment  to  administer  the  estate, 
and  the  6rder  of  precedence  is  regulated  by  statute. 
The  husband  is  to  be  granted  administration  on  the 


wife*s  personal  estate,  and  admiaatration  on  the 
husband's  estate  is  to  be  granted  to  the  widow  and 
the  next  of  kin  in  the  following  order  if  they  or  any 
of  them  will  accept : 

1.  To  the  widow. 

2.  To  the  children. 

3.  To  the  father. 

4.  To  the  brothers. 

5.  To  the  sisters. 

6.  To  the  grandchildren.  "^ 

7.  To  any  other  of  the  next  of  kin  who  would  l)e 
entitled  to  a  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  estate. 

The  guardians  of  minors  who  are  entitled  may  ad- 
minister for  them.  In  case  none  of  the  relatives  or 
guardians  will  accept,  the  administration  will  be  given 
to  the  creditors  of  the  deceased.  The  creditor  who 
applies  first,  if  legally  competent,  is  to  be  preferred 
If  no  creditor  applies,  any  person  who  is  legally 
qualified  may  be  appointed.  In  the  City  of  New 
York  the  public  administrator  may  administer  the 
estate  after  the  next  of  kin.  In  the  State  of  New 
York  the  Surrogate  may  select,  among  the  next  0! 
kin,  any  one  in  equal  degree,  and  appoint  him  sole 
administrator  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  In 
case  there  are  several  persons  of  the  same  degree  of 
kindred  to  the  intestate,  entitled  to  administratioi^ 
they  are  preferred  in  the  following  order  ; 

1.  Males  to  females. 

2.  Relatives  of  the  whole  blood  to  those  of  the 
half  blood. 

3.  Unmarried  to  married  women  ;  and  should 
there  be  several  persons  equally  entitled,  the  Soin^ 
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gate  may  grant  letters  to  one  or  more  of  them,  as 
bi«  judgment  may  suggest 

U  tetters  ot  admmistration  shpuld  be  unduly 
granted  they  may  be  revoked. 

Administration  may  likewise  be  granted  on  certain 
conditions,  for  a  certam  limited  time,  or  tor  a  special 
puqM)8e. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  an  administrator  dif  er 
twx^  those  ol  an  executor  only  inasmuch  as  he  must 
distribute  and  diqx)se  ol  the  estate  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  law,  as  he  has  no  will  to  follow. 

First  The  administrator  must  give  bonds  with 
sureties  for  the  faithful  execution  of  his  trust 

Second.  He  must  make  an  inventory  oi  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  intestate,  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law. 

Third.  Two  copies  of  this  Inventory  diall  be 
made,  oile  of  which  will  be  lodged  with  the  )udge  of 
the  court,  and  the  other  will  be  kept  by  the  admin* 
istraton  The  latter  will  be  obhged  to  account  for 
the  property  mentioned  in  the  inventory. 

Fourth.  Having  completed  the  inventory,  the  ad- 
ministrator must  then  collect  the  outstanding  debts 
of  the  intestate,  and  also  pay  the  debts  of  the  same. 
The  order  of  payment  is  regulated  by  local  ttar 
tutes. 

Having  liquidated  all  the  debts  of  the  intestate, 
tbe  administrator  will  divide  the  remainder  of  the 
assets  among  the  surviving  relatives  of  the  deceased. 
In  ^  doingi  he  will  act  under  the  direction  of  the 
qof9XL 

9f  Agency  is  meant  the  substitutlott  •£  one  pei^ 
son  by  and  for  another,  the  former  to  transact  bust- 
pes^  for  the  latter.  An  Agency  may  be  estsWi«hed 
by  in^lication — ^aa  express  agreement  with  a  person 
that  he  b  to  become  the  agent  of  another,  not  beti^ 
oecessaiy — or  virb^fy^  or  by  wntmg.  A  verbal 
creation  of  agency  suffices  to  authorise  the  agent  to 
make  a  contract  even  in  cases  where  such  contract 
must  be  in  writing. 

Agency  is  of  three  kinds;  ^jiecial,  general,  and 
professionaL  A  special  agency  is  an  authority  ex- 
ercised for  a  q>ecial  purpose.  If  a  special  agent 
exceed  the  limits  of  his  authority,  his  principal  is  not 
bound  by  his  acta 

A  general  agency  authorizes  the  transaction  of  all 
business  of  a  particular  kind,  or  growing  out  of  a 


particular  employment  The  principail  wiAi^  te 
bound  by  the  acts  of  a  general  agent  tboagn  rho' 
latter  act  contrary  to  privaU  instructioni^  pruvuMi| 
he  keep«  at  the  same  time^  within  the  geneiail  :jn  (f 
of  his  authority.  ^ 

Professional  agents  are  those  licensed  bY  '^^ 
proper  authority  to  transact  certain  kinds  of  buai^^ 
ness  for  a  compensation.  The  tollowiug  ai«  4fiAu^i 
this  class  of  agents  : 

I.  Attorneys. 

a.  Brokers. 

3.  Factors. 

4.  Auctioneers, 

£.  Masters  of  Ships. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  an  agency,  the  genera) 
rule  is  that  whatever  a  man  may  do  in  his  ow^ 
right,  he  may  also  transact  through  another.  Things 
of  a  personal  nature,  implying  personal  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  person  possessing  them,  cannot 
be  delegated. 

Infants,  married  womei},  luiuitics,  idiots,  alieni^ 
belligerents,  and  pei^ons  incapable  of  making  legal 
contracts,  cannot  act  ^&  pmcipal^  in  the  appoint* 
ment  of  agents.  Jn^^flyts  ^md  marrie4  women  may, 
however»  beconie  prjiiicipftis  M^  certain  cases. 

Agency  msy  be  tenoipated  in  two  ways:  (i)  by 
the  act  of  the  princ^al  or  agent ;  (a)  by  operation 
of  ]m*  In  the  latter  case,  the  tennination  of  the 
agency  i^  effected  1^  lapse  of  time,  by  completion 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  agency,  by  the  extino* 
tion  of  the  subject  qc^atter^  or  by  the  insaoitjit 
baakrupti^y  or  death  of  eith^  parl^. 


^i^iti^tioi\. 


Arbitration  is  an  investigation  and  determination 
of  subjects  of  difiference  between  persons  involved 
in  dispute,  by  unofficial  persons  chosen  by  tlie  par* 
ties  in  question. 

The  general  rule  is  that  any  person  capable  of 
making  a  valid  contract  concerning  the  sub]ect  ia 
dispute  may  be  a  party  to  an  arbitration^  Any 
matter  which  the  parties  may  adjust  by  agreement^ 
or  which  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  suit  at  law, 
may  be  determined  by  arbitration.  Crimes  cannot 
be  made  the  subject  matter  of  an  arbitration.  This 
matter  is  regulated  by  statute  in  the  different  States. 

Questions  may  be  submitted  for  arbitration  in  the 
following  ways : 
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2  tsy  u/i'iixi^      * 

3  Vnoet  the  $tatute^  which  must  be  done  if  the 
'|)irtiei»  u^  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  its 
provuaonst 

4  By  rule  of  courts  which  occurs  when  an  action 
It  pending  in  court  and  the  parties  agree  to  take  it 
t)eiofe  arbitrators^  in  accordance  with  an  order  of 
the  court 

5  By  deposit  of  notes. 

A  person  may  be  selected  as  arbitrator,  notwith- 
standing his  natural  incapacity  or  legal  disability  to 
make  contracts. 

The  arbitrators  must  fix  the  time  and  place  of 
hearing,  and  give  due  notice  of  the  same  to  the  par- 
ties. They  must  be  sworn,  if  the  statute  requires 
an  oath,  unless  such  oath  is  weighed  by  the  parties 
themselves.  In  the  matter  of  hearing  evidence  the 
statute  of  the  State  must  be  followed. 

The  arbitrators  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time, 
provided  the  time  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
period  appointed  toi  the  delivery  of  the  award. 

In  arbitrations  a)e  parties  are  entitled  to  the  aid 
of  counsel^  the  same  as  they  would  be  in  court 

After  a  fair  submission  and  a  legal  award,  the 
matter  submitted  cannot  be  litigated  on,  any  more 
than  if  it  had  been  settled  by  a  judgment 

An  award  may  be  impeached  where  it  has  been 
procured  by  corruption,  fraud,  or  other  undue 
means;  by  misconduct,  corruption  or  irregularity 
on  the  part  of  the  arbitrators,  when  the  arbitrators 
acknowledge  they  have  made  a  mistake  in  their  de- 
cision ;  where  the  arbitrators  have  exceeded  their 
powers  ;  where  pertinent  and  material  evidence  was 
rejected,  etc.  If  either  party  revokes  the  submission, 
be  will  be  liable  for  an  action  for  breach  of  contract, 
and  the  payment  of  damages  by  the  other  party. 


SiVe^t 


The  defendant  in  an  action  may  be  arrested  for 
the  following  causes,  when  the  action  is  to  recover 
damages  : 

1.   Personal  injury. 

a.  Injury  to  property,  including  wrongful  taking, 
detention,  or  conversion  of  property. 

3.  Breach  of  promise  to  marry. 

4.  Fraud  or  deceit 


5.  Misconduct  or  neglect  in  office,  or  in  profes* 
sional  employment 

6.  In  an  action  to  recover  a  chattel  where  said 
chattel  or  a  part  thereof  has  been  removed,  con- 
cealed, or  disposed  of,  so  that  it  cannot  be  found  or 
be  taken  by  the  Sherifif,  and  with  intent  that  it  should 
not  be  found  or  taken  by  the  Sheriff,  or  with  the 
intent  of  depriving  the  plaintiff  of  the  benefit 
thereof. 

7.  In  an  action  upon  contract,  express  or  implied, 
other  than  a  promise  to  marry,  where  the  defendant 
has  been  guilty  of  fraud  in  contracting  or  incurring 
the  liability. 

8.  In  an  action  upon  contract,  either  express  01 
implied,  other  than  a  promise  to  marry,  where  de- 
fendant has,  since  the  making  of  the  contract,  or  in 
contemplation  of  the  same,  removed  or  disposed  of 
his  property  with  the  intent  of  defrauding  his  cred- 
itors, or  where  he  is  about  to  remove  or  dispose  of 
the  same  with  like  intent 

9.  In  case  of  action  to  recover  for  money  re- 
ceived, or  to  recover  property  or  damages  for  the 
conversion  or  misapplication  of  the  same,  where  the 
money  was  received,  or  where  the  property  was 
embezzled,  or  fraudulently  misapplied  by  a  public 
official,  or  by  an  attorney,  solicitor,  or  counselor,  or 
by  an  officer  or  agent  of  a  corporation  or  banking 
association  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  or  by  a 
factor,  agent,  broker,  or  any  person  in  a  fiduciarj 
capacity. 

10.  In  an  action  wherein  the  judgment  demanded 
requires  the  performance  of  an  act,  the  neglect  or 
the  refusal  to  perform  which  would  be  punishable 
by  the  court  as  contempt,  or  where  the  defendantj 
not  being  a  resident  of  the  State,  or  being  a  resident, 
is  about  to  depart  from  the  State,  by  reason  oJ 
which  departure  there  is  a  danger  that  a  judgment 
or  an  order  requiring  the  performance  of  the  said 
act  will  be  rendered  ineffectual. 

Females  are  liable  to  arrest  only  in  the  cases 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  subdivision,  or  in 
cases  of  willful  injury  to  person,  character,  or  pro- 
perty. 

A  debtor  may  be  arrested  in  this  State  only  when 
it  can  be  proved  that  he  employed  fraud  in  con- 
tracting the  debt,  or  that  he  concealed  or  put  his 
property  out  of  his  hands  with  the  intent  of  defeat- 
ing his  creditors. 

The  defendant,  when  arrested,  may  give  bafl. 
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^tt^ix\Qr\t 


An  attachment  may  be  issued,  when  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  recovering  a  sum  of  money,  for  damages,  in 
the  following  cases : 

I.  For  breach  of  contract,  whether  express  or 
implied,  other  t  oar  a  contract  to  marry. 

3.  For  wrongful  conversion  of  personal  property, 
or  for  any  injury  to  personal  property,  in  conse- 
quence of  fraud,  negligence,  or  any  other  act 

The  plaintiff  must  prove  that  a  cause  of  action 
exists  under  one  of  the  above  heads  before  he  is  en- 
titled to  a  warrant  o^  attachment  In  case  of  an 
action  to  recover  damages,  his  affidavit  must  %how 
that  he  is  entitled  to  recovei  a  sum  therem  stated 
over  and  above  any  ot  &£.  countei  claims  aaamst 
hinv  Id  addition  he  niu«it  show  that  '^he  defendant 
is  either  a  'oreijrr  corporatiorv  d»  a  non  resident  o^ 
this  State,  or  in  rase  he  is  an  individual  person  and 
resides  in  the  State,  that  he  has  departed  i herefrom 
with  the  intention  of  defrauding  his  creditors,  or 
lvoidinj2  being  «5er\ed  with  a  summons  or  thai  he 
keep*  himsel'  concealed  within  the  State  with  like 
intent  if  the  delendanf  is  a  natural  person  or  a 
domestic  corporation,  the  afhdavii  must  show  that 
he  or  It  has  removed  his  or  its  property  from  the 
State  with  the  mtention  of  de^raudina  his  or  m 
creditors,  or  that  he  has  assigned  disposed  o(,  ot 
secreted  his  property,  or  that  he  is  al>out  to  do  so 
with  like  intent  The  plaintifif  must  also  give  a  bond 
or  undertaking  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  before  the  attachment  issues  Salary 
or  wages  may  be  attached  provided  the  conditions 
already  mentioned  exist  for  so  domg.  In  the  ab^ 
seoce  of  said  conditions,  and  after  unsatisfied  fudg 
ipent  and  execution,  wages  may  be  taken  by  supple 
mentary  proceedmgs.  The  eammgs  of  the  debtor 
fot  his  personal  services  for  sixty  days  previous  to 
the  institution  of  said  supplementary  proceedmgs, 
wherp  «ucb  earnings  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the 
support  u'  a  family  wholly  or  in  part  supported  by 
his  laboi;  caonot  be  reached. 

Cl^kttel   }ioftikiQ^, 

A  mortgage  of  goods  and  chattek  will  be  void  to 
creditors  of  the  mortgagee,  if  the  following  con- 
ditions are  not  complied  with : 

t.  TIm  inunediate  delivery  of  the  property  accom-* 


panying  the  mortgage,  followed  by  actual  and  con- 
tinued claim  of  possession. 

2.  The  filing  of  the  mortgage,  or  a  true  copy 
thereof,  as  required  by  law,  in  the  clerk's  or  regis 
ter's  office  of  the  town,  city  or  county  Where  the 
mortgagor  resides,  and  where  the  property  lies  at 
the  time  the  instrument  was  executed.  The  mort- 
gage must  be  filed  where  the  mortgagee  resides  if 
he  is  a  resident  of  the  State ;  if  not,  it  must  be  filed 
in  the  city  or  town  where  the  property  is  located  at 
the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  mortgage  It  must 
be  filed  in  the  Register's  Office  m  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn. 


Coj^ifUti. 


Th*  f^onditions  of  t  tontrart  •»  apDlymg  to 
individuals  are  »  \ge  ?  Rationality  and  3, 
as  to  Corporations  the  possession  oi  general  or 
special  statutory  powers 

Persons  under  age  are  incompetent  to  make  con- 
tracts, except  undet  rertam  limitations  Generally 
such  persons  are  mcapabie  o^  making  bmding  con- 
tracts 

As  to  rationality  the  general  prinripie  of  law  is 
that  all  persons  not  rendered  incompetent  by  per- 
sonal disability  01  by  rnn  side  r  a  lions  o<  public 
policy   are  capable  y   makma  a  contract 

Corporations  have  powers  to  make  contracts 
strictly  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  their  char- 
ters, or  by  special  o?  general  statute,  The  following 
classes  o*  contrarts  are  void  unless  they  shall  be  in 
wntmg  and  iubscnbed  by  the  party  to  be  charged 
thereby 

1  Every  agreement  that  by  its  terms  is  not  to  bo 
performed  withm  one  year  from  the  making  thereoC 

a  Every  special  promise  to  answer  for  the  debl^ 
default,  01  miscarriage  of  another  person. 

3.  Every  agreement  promise  or  tmdertalrtng; 
made  upon  consideration  of  marriage*  except  mutual 
promises  to  marry 

4,  Every  contract  for  the  leasing  of  fi  longer 
penod  than  one  year,  or  for  the  tale  of  any  lands,  or 
any  interest  in  lands,  shall  be  void,  unless  the  ron- 
tract,  or  some  note  or  memorandum  thereol  enpre«^ «: 
ing  the  consideration,  l>e  in  wnting  and  subscriln 
by  the  party  by  whom  the  lease  or  sale  ia  made 

Every  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods,  chattel.. 
or  tfaings  in  action  shall  be  void, 
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T.  A  note  or  memorandum  of  such  contract  be 
made  in  writing,  and  be  subscribed  by  the  parties 
to  be  charged  thereby ;  or, 

a.  Unless  the  buyer  shall  accept  and  receive  part 
Cf  such  g6ods,  or  the  evidences,  or  some  of  them, 
Cf  inch  things  in  action ;  or, 
I    ]•  Unless  the  buyer  shall,  at  the  time,  pay  some 
port  of  ibe  purchase  money 


Cofpofktioi^^. 


Corporations  are  bodies  created  by  law,  which 
coosist  of  individuals  united  under  a  common  name, 
ivbose  members  succeed  each  other,  so  that  the 
body  continues  the  same,  notwithstanding  the 
change  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it 

Three  or  more  persons  so  desiring  may  form  a 
corporation. 

The  persons  desiring  to  form  a  corporation  must 
make  and  acknowledge  the  same  before  an  officer 
empowered  to  take  the  acknowledgment  of  deeds  a 
certificate  in  writing,  in  accordance  with  the  direc- 
tions required  by  law. 

A  duplicate  of  this  certificate  must  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  stockholders  of  the  incorporated  company  are 
individually  liable  to  the  company's  creditors  to  the 
amount  of  the  stock  held  by  them  respectively,  until 
all  the  capital  stock  shall  have  been  paid  in,  and 
until  a  certificate  stating  the  amount  of  the  capital 
fixed  and  paid  in  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
County  Clerk,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  The  stockholders  are  jointly  and  seve- 
rally individually  liable  to  the  laborers  or  servants 
of  the  corporation  for  work  performed  for  the 
same. 

Corporations  are  liable  for  contracts  made  by  the 
^1y  authorized  agent  within  the  scope  of  his 
9;i' hority»  as  well  as  for  trespasses  or  torts  committed 
f)  =?uch  agents  under  authority  of  such  corpora- 
ti  '.s. 

orporations  are  liable  for  negligence  or  breach 
0    iuty  the  same  as  individuals. 

'orporations  are  liable  to  pay  taxes  in  the  same 
ID-inner  as  individual  owners  of  property. 
'.;  Corporations  are  likewise  subject  to  visitation^ 
irtuch  consists  of  an  authority  to  inspect  the  actions 
tod  regulate  the  behavior  of  the  members  who  share 
Id  the  Iranchise. 


f)e^deiit  ki^d  Distribution  of  f^ef. 
Soi\kl  5<StkteS. 

When  a  person  dies  intestate,  his  personal  estate 
remaining  after  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  whero 
a  will  has  been  left,  the  surplus  remaining  after  the 
payment  of  debts  and  legacies,  if  not  bequeathed^ 
shall  be  distributed  to  the  widow,  children,  or  next 
of  kin  of  the  deceased  in  the  following  manner  : 

1.  One  third  part  thereof  to  the  widow,  and  all 
the  residue  in  equal  portions  among  the  children, 
and  such  persons  as  may  legally  represent  such 
children,  if  any  of  them  shall  have  died  before  the 
deceased. 

2.  If  there  be  no  children,  and  no  legal  repre- 
sentative of  them,  then  one  moiety  of  the  whole 
surplus,  after  the  payment  of  debts,  shall  be  allotted 
to  the  widow,  and  the  other  moiety  shall  be  distri- 
buted to  the  uext  of  kin  of  the  deceased. 

3.  If  the  deceased  shall  leave  a  widow,  and  no 
descendant,  parent,  brother  or  sister,  nephew  or 
niece,  the  widow  shall  be  entitled  to  the  whole  sur» 
plus ;  but  if  there  be  a  brother  or  sister,  nephew  of 
niece,  and  no  descendant  or  parent,  the  widow  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  moiety  of  the  surplus  and  to  the 
whole  of  the  residue,  where  it  does  not  exceed  two 
thousand  dollars ;  if  the  residue  exceed  that  sum, 
she  shall  -*eceive,  in  addition  to  the  moiety,  two 
thousand  dollars ;  and  the  remainder  shall  be  d£i- 
tributed  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  and  thefar  repte- 
sentatives. 

4.  If  there  be  no  widow,  then  the  whole  sorplna 
shall  be  distributed  equally  to  and  among  the  chil- 
dren and  such  as  legally  represent  them. 

5.  In  case  there  be  no  widow  and  no  children,  and 
no  representatives  of  a  child,  then  the  whole  surploa 
shall  be  distributed  to  the  next  of  kin,  fai  equal  de- 
gree to  the  dei:eased,  and  their  legal  representatives. 

6.  If  the  deceased  shall  leave  no  children,  and  ho 
representatives  of  them,  and  no  father,  and  shall 
leave  a  widow  and  a  mother,  the  moiety  not  dfa- 
tributed  to  the  widow  shall  be  distributed  in  equal 
shares  to  the  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  or 
the  representatives  of  such  brothers  and  sisters; 
and,  if  there  be  no  widow,  the  whole  surplus  shall 
be  distributed  hi  like  manner  to  the  mother,  and  to 
the  brothers  and  sisters,  or  the  representatives  of 
such  brothers  and  sistett. 
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7.  If  the  deceased  leave  a  father,  and  no  chUd  or 
descendant,  this  jfather  shall  take  a  moiety,  if  there 
be  a  widow,  and  the  whole  if  there  be  no  widow. 

8.  If  the  deceased  leave  a  mother,  and  no  child, 
descendant,  father,  brother,  sister,  or  representative 
of  a  brother  or  sister,  the  mother,  if  there  be  a  widow, 
shall  take  a  moiety,  and  the  whole  if  there  be  no 
widow. 

9.  Where  the  descendants,  or  next  of  kin  of  the 
deceased  entitled  to  share  in  his  estate,  shall  be  all 
in  eqnal  degree  to  the  deceased,  their  shares  shall 
be  equal 

ta  When  such  descendants,  or  next  of  kin,  are 
of  unequal  degrees  of  kindred,  the  surplus  shall 
be  apportioned  among  those  entitled  thereto,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  stocks ;  so  that  those  who 
take  in  their  own  right  shall  recdve  e^ual  shares, 
and  those  who  take  by  representation  shall  receive 
the  shares  to  which  the  parent  whom  they  represent, 
if  living,  would  have  been  entitled. 

II.  No  representation  shall  be  admitted  among 
collaterals  after  brothers'  and  sisters'  children. 

la.  Relatives  of  the  half  blood  shall  take  equally 
with  those  of  the  whole  blood  in  the  same  degree ; 
and  the  representatives  of  such  relatives  shall  take 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  representatives  of  the 
whole  blood. 

13.  t)escendants  and  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased, 
bq;ptten  before  his  death,  but  bom  thereafter,  shall 
take  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  bom 
in  the  lifedme  of  the  deceased,  and  had  survived  him. 

The  above  provisions  apply  to  the  personal  es- 
tates of  married  women  who  die  intestate,  leaving 
descendants ;  and  the  husband  of  any  deceased 
married  woman  may  demand,  recover,  and  enjoy 
the  same  distributive  share  in  her  personal  estate 
that  she,  if  a  widow,  would  be  entitled  to  in  his  per- 
sonal estate,  but  no  more. 

The  real  property  of  every  person  dying  intestate 
shall  descend  as  follows  : 

1.  To  his  lineal  descendants. 

2.  To  his  father. 

3.  To  his  mother. 

4.  To  his  collateral  relatives. 

In  case  the  inheritance  comes  to  the  intestate  on 
tlie  part  of  the  mother,  the  father  does  not  take  if 
the  mother  be  living ;  and  in  such  a  case,  if  she  be 
dead,  the  father  only  takes  a  life  interest,  unless  all 
Hbtf  bfothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased,  and  their 


descendants,  be  dead,  or  unless  the  deceased  had  no 
brothers  or  sisters,  in  which  cases  the  father  is  en* 
titled  to  take  the  fee.  | 

In  case  there  is  no  father  or  mother,  and  iho  in* 
heritance  came  to  the  deceased  on  the  part  ct  tho, 
mother,  it  will  descend  to  the  collateral  relatives  of. 
the  mother  in  preference  to  those  of  the  fatbdr.        1 

In  case  the  inheritance  came  to  the  deceased  on 
the  part  of  neither  father  nor  mother,  it  will  descend 
to  the  collateral  relatives  of  both  in  equal  shares. 

Relatives  of  the  half  blood  inherit  equally  with 
those  of  the  whole  blood  in  the  same  degree. 

The  descendants  and  relatives  of  the  intestate^ 
begotten  before  his  death,  but  bom  thereafter,  in* 
herit  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  bom 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  intestate. 

iTie  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child,  dying  with- 
out any  descendants,  takes  the  inheritance. 

Besides  the  provisions  in  favor  of  the  widow  and 
the  minor  children  from  the  personal  estate  of  her 
husband,  it  is  provided  that  she  may  tarry  in  the 
house  of  her  husband  forty  days  after  his  death, 
whether  her  dower  be  sooner  assigned  or  not,  with 
out  being  liable  to  rent  for  the  same,  and  meantime 
she  shall  have  her  reasonable  sustenance  off  the  estate 
of  her  husband.  This  sustenance  shall  be  provided 
out  of  the  personal  property  of  her  husband,  and 
through  the  executor  or  administrator,  should  one 
be  appointed  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  forty 
days,  and  shall  be  given  according  to  the  circum- 
stances and  station  in  life  of  the  family,  to  the 
widow  and  children  dependent  on  her.  In  pro- 
viding this  sustenance,  the  executor  or  administrator 
must  exercise  judgment  and  discretion,  as  he  should 
in  paying  funeral  expenses^ 

Ii\tef e^t  kqd  tf^ufy. 

Interest  is  a  moderate  profit  for  the  use  of  money. 
In  the  different  States  the  rate  of  interest  is  estab- 
lished by  statute.  In  New  York  State  six  per 
cent  is  the  legal  rate  of  interest  Any  excess  over 
this,  whether  received  directly  or  indirectly,  will  ren- 
der the  contract  void,  and  is  a  misdemeanor,  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  not  exceeding  ^1,000,  or  by  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both.  An 
excess  of  interest  above  the  legal  rate  may  be  re- 
covered by  an  action  at  law,  if  brought  in  one 
year  from  the  time  of  psyineDto 
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Corporations  cannot  set  up  the  defence  of  usury. 

In  case  promissory  notes  and  bills  of  exchange 
do  not  specify  the  pa3anent  of  interest,  interest  is 
not  allowable  until  maturity.  But  from  the  moment 
they  fall  due,  they  bear  interest,  whether  it  be  so 
specified  or  not 

As  a  rule,  compound  interest  is  not  allowable,  but 
a  contract  is  not  usurious  or  void  because  of  a  stipu- 
lation for  the  payment  of  compound  interest.  The 
courts,  however,  will  not  enforce  its  payment,  when 
the  agreement  is  made  before  any  interest  has  ac- 
crued. If  a  debt  already  due  has  an  accumulation 
of  interest  not  paid,  the  parties  may  agree  to  have 
die  principal  and  interest  added  together,  and  draw 
interest. 

Interest  is  not  allowable  upon  unliquidated  de- 
mands for  board  and  lodging,  where  price  or  time 
of  payment  is  not  agreed  upon  between  the  parties. 

A  lender,  whether  banker  or  broker,  can  charge  a 
reasonable  amount  for  his  services  in  addition  to 
the  interest,  without  being  liable  for  usury. 

Interest  in  advance  is  allowed  tmder  certain  limi- 
tations. 

I<ki\(31ofd  ki\d  ¥enkqt 

Leases  for  one  year  or  less  need  no  written  agree- 
ment. Leases  for  more  than  a  year  must  be  in 
writing  ;  if  for  life,  signed,  sealed,  and  witnessed  in 
the  same  manner  as  any  other  important  document. 

Leases  for  over  three  years  must  be  recorded.  No 
particular  form  is  necessary. 

If  no  agreement  in  writing  for  more  than  a  year 
can  be  produced,  the  tenant  holds  the  property  from 
year  to  year  at  the  will  of  the  landlord.  If  there  is 
no  agreement  as  to  time,  the  tenant  as  a  rule  holds 
from  year  to  year. 

In  the  Qty  of  New  York,  when  the  duration  of 
tiie  occupation  is  not  specified,  the  agreement  shall 
be  held  va&d  until  the  first  day  of  the  May  follow- 
ing the  occupation  under  such  agreement 

A  tenaxMTir  at  will  may  be  terminated  by  giving 
the  tenar.t  (OM  month's  notice  in  writing,  requiring 
turn  to  remove  from  the  premises  occupied. 

A  landlord  can  no  longer  distress  for  rent  in  New 
York(  M>r  has  any  lien  on  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
a  texumt  for  XfXkX  due.  Rent  may  be  collected  by 
action  alHber  the  iremoval  of  the  tenant 
I  A  tenant  is  not  responsible  for  taxes^  unless  it  is 
so  stated  in  this  LsAse. 


A  lease  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  party  accident- 
ally would  be  invalid,  and  must  in  all  cases  be  de- 
livered to  the  party  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

The  tenant  may  underlet  as  much  of  the  property 
as  he  desires,  unless  it  is  expressly  forbidden  in  the 
lease.    Tenants  at  will  cannot  underlet 

A  lease  made  by  a  minor  is  not  binding  after  the 
minor  has  attained  his  majority.  It  binds  the  lessee^ 
however,  unless  the  minor  should  release  him. 
Should  the  minor  receive  rent  after  attaining  his  ma- 
jority, the  lease  will  be  thereby  ratified.  A  lease 
given  by  a  guardian  will  not  extend  beyond  the 
maiority  of  the  ward.  A  new  lease  renders  void  a 
former  lease. 

In  case  there  are  no  writings,  the  tenancy  begins 
from  the  day  possession  b  taken  ;  where  thoe  are 
writings  and  the  time  of  commencement  is  not 
stated,  the  tenancy  will  be  held  to  commence  from 
the  date  of  said  writings. 

If  a  landlord  consents  to  receive  a  substitute^  the 
former  tenant  is  released. 


I(ieq  I(kw^. 


Any  one  who,  as  contractor,  sub-contractoiv  cf 
laborer,  performs  any  work,  or  furnishes  any  mate- 
rials, in  pursuance  of,  or  in  conformity  with,  woof 
agreement  or  contract  with  the  owner,  lessee,  agen^ 
or  one  in  possession  of  the  property,  toward  the 
erection,  altering,  improving,  or  repairing  of  any 
building,  shall  have  a  lien  for  the  value  of  such 
labor  or  materials  on  the  building*  or  land  on  which 
it  stands,  to  the  extent  of  the  right,  title  and  interest 
of  the  owner,  lessee  or  person  in  possession  at  the 
time  of  the  claimant's  filing  his  notice  with  the  dedc 
of  the  County  Court 

This  notice  should  be  filed  within  thirty  days 
after  completion  of  the  work,  or  the  furnishing  of 
the  materials,  and  should  state  the  residence  of  the 
claimant,  the  amount  claimed,  from  whom  due, 
when  due,  and  to  whom  due,  the  name  of  the  person 
against  whom  claimed,  the  name  of  the  owner,  lessee 
or  person  in  possession  of  the  premises,  with  a  brief 
description  of  the  latter. 

Liens  cease  in  one  year  after  the  filing  of  ttie 
notice,  unless  an  action  is  begun,  or  the  lien  is  con* 
tinned  by  an  order  of  Court 

The  following  classes  of  persons  are  genersUy  ei^ 
titled  to  lien : 
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f .  Baflees,  who  may  perform  labor  and  services 
on  the  thing  bailed,  at  the  request  of  the  bailor. 

2.  Innkeepers,  upon  the  baggage  of  guests  they 
have  accommodated. 

3.  Common  carriers,  upon  goods  carried,  for  the 
amount  of  their  freight  and  disbursements. 

4.  Venders,  on  the  goods  sold  for  payment  of  the 
price  where  no  credit  has  been  expressly  promised 
or  implied. 

5  Agents,  upon  goods  of  their  principals,  for 
advancements  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter. 

6.  All  persons  are  entitled  to  the  right  of  lien  who 
are  compelled  by  law  to  receive  property,  and  be- 
stow labor  or  expense  on  the  same. 

The  right  of  lien  may  be  waived : 

1.  By  express  contract 

2.  By  neglect 

3.  By  new  agreement 

4.  By  allovnng  chang-  of  possession. 

5.  By  surrendering  possession. 

The  manner  of  the  enforcement  of  a  lien,  whether 
it  be  an  innkeeper's,  agent's,  carrier's  factor's,  etc., 
depends  wholly  upon  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  lien. 

I<iir^Ith,tior\  of   ^dtion — Wl\en  k 
Debt  i^  Outlh,wed. 

Actions  upon  judgments  or  decrees  of  a  court,  or 
a  contract  under  seal,  or  for  the  recovery  of  real 
estate^  must  be  commenced  within  a  period  of 
twenty  years  from  the  date  when  the  cause  of  action 
accrued. 

All  actions  upon  unsealed  contracts,  express  or 
implied,  become  outlawed  in  six  years. 

Claims  for  damages  to  property  become  outlawed 
in  six  years. 

Claims  for  damages  for  injury  to  the  person  or 
rights  of  another  are  outlawed  in  six  years,  except 
in  cases  of  per  onal  injuries  caused  by  negligence, 
when  the  claim  is  outlawed  hj  three  years. 

All  actions  fot  libel,  slander,  assault  battery,  false 
imprisonment,  and  for  forfeitures  or  penalties  to  the 
people  of  the  State,  are  outlawed  in  two  years. 

Claims  for  the  specific  recovery  of  personal  prop- 
erty and  on  judgments  of  Courts  not  of  record,  are 
outlawed  in  six  years. 

In  the  case  enforcing  the  payment  of  a  bill,  note^ 


or  other  evidence  of  debt  that  may  be  issued  by  a 
moneyed  corporation,  or  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
same  issued  or  put  in  circulation  as  money,  thert 
is  no  limitation  of  time  to  sue. 

An  acknowledgment  or  new  promise  cannot  take  a 
contract  or  other  liability  out  of  the  statute  of  out* 
lawry,  unless  it  be  in  writing. 

A  payment  on  account  of  principal  or  interest 
takes  the  case  out  of  the  statute,  without  being  in 
writing. 

■  Jliii^ih^e  kiid  Divofde. 

Marriage  may  be  entered  into  by  any  two  personSg 
with  the  following  exceptions  ?  Idiots,  lunatics,  per- 
sons of  unsound  mind,  persons  related  by  blood  or 
afhnity  within  certain  degrees  prohibited  by  law, 
infants  under  the  age  of  consent,  which  is  in  New 
york  State  1 4  for  males  and  1 2  for  females,  and  all 
persons  already  married  and  not  legally  divorced. 

Absolute  divorce  can  be  obtained  in  the  State  of 
New  York  for  adultery  alone* 

Limited  divorce  is  granted  on  the  following 
grounds 

First — Idiocy  or  ^uu^ry. 

i&r^/i^— Consent  01  either  party  having  been 
obtained  by  force,  duress,  or  fraud. 

Third — Want  of  age  or  physical  incapacity. 

Fourth — The  former  husband  or  wife  of  either 
party  being  still  living. 

.^//M-  Innuman  treatment,  abandonment,  ne- 
glect or  failure  on  the  part  of  the  husband  to 
provioe  for  the  wife. 

Si^  r*— Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  defendant 
as  would  render  it  dangerous  for  the  plaintiff  to 
cohabit  with  the  former. 

Kote^  kud   Sill^   of   S!x(5likii^e. 

Notes  are,  as  a  rule,  entitled  to  three  day's  grace- 
that  is,  the  note  is  not  payable  till  the  third  day 
after  the  day  expressed  for  its  payment.  Notes 
made  payable  ''on  demand"  are  not  entitled  to 
grace. 

In  the  following  cases  there  are  no  Atc^  of  grace : 

I.  Bills  of  exchange  or  drafts,  payable  at  sig)  t 
at  any  place  within  this  State,  shall  be  deemed  d^  e 
and  shall  be  payable  on  presentation,  without  the 
allowance  of  any  days,  grace. 

%.  Checks,  bills  of  exchange  or  drafts  «ppearingF 
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on  their  face  to  have  been  drawn  upon  any  bank,  or 
banking  association,  or  banker,  carrying  on  banking 
business  under  the  act  to  authorize  the  business  of 
banking,  which  are  on  their  face  payable  on  any 
specified  day,  or  in  any  number  of  days  after  the 
date  or  right  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  due  and  pay- 
able on  the  day  mentioned  for  payment  of  same, 
without  3kny  days  of  grace  being  allowed  ;  nor  shall 
it  be  h^ees^ary  to  protest  the  same  for  non^ 
acceptance. 

When  the  last  of  the  days  of  grace  falls  on  Sunday, 
or  any  leading  {>ublic  holiday  when  general  business 
is  suspended,  the  presentment  for  payment  must  be 
made  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  Sunday,  or  the 
day  preceding  the  holiday.  Drawers  and  endorsers 
should  be  notified  not  later  than  the  following 
Monday,  or  the  day  after  the  holiday. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  note  or  bill  must  be  pre- 
sented for  pajrment  on  the  last  of  the  days  of  grace, 
and  the  drawers  and  endorsers  must  be  notified  ot 
non-payment  not  later  than  the  following  day* 

Notes  and  bills^  when  made  payable  to  or  at  any 
person's  order  and  endorsed  in  blank,  pass  by 
delivery. 

The  words  "value  received,"  though  ordinarily 
used,  are  not  indispensable,  as  value  is  held  to  be 
implied. 

Notes  do  not  bear  interest  except  when  it  is  so 
stated.    After  maturity  all  notes  bear  legal  interest 

The  holder  of  a  note  that  is  made  payable  to  or- 
deii  may  sue  in  his  own  name. 

A  promissory  note  given  by  a  minor  is  void. 

The  indorser  of  an  accommodation  is  a  surety  for 
the  maker,  and  he  is  liable  to  the  costs  of  collection 
that  may  be  brought  against  such  maker  or  indorser. 

Any  promise  to  pay,  without  specifying  the  time 
of  payment,  is  equivalent  to  a  promise  to  pay  on  de- 
mand. 


f^k;fti\ei^^ip. 


The  general  rule  is  that  every  person  of  sound 
tnirid,  and  not  otherwise  restrained  by  law,  may  enter 
into  a  contract  of  partnership. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  partners,  which  may  be 
classed  as  follows : 

I.  Ostensible  partners,  or  those  whose  names  are 
Oftade  public  as  partners,  and  who  in  reality  are 
■uch,  and  who  take  all  the  benefits  and  risks. 

i.  Nominal  partners,  or  those  who  appeal  before  I 


the  public  as  partners,  but  who  have  no  real  interest 
in  the  business. 

3.  Dormant^  or  silent  partners,  or  those  whose 
names  are  not  known  or  do  not  appear  as  partners, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  have  an  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

4.  Special  partners,  or  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  business  only  to  the  amount  of  the  capital  they 
have  invested  in  it. 

5.  General  partners,  who  manage  the  business 
while  the  capital,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  sup- 
plied by  a  special  partner  or  partners.  They 
are  liable  for  all  the  debts  and  contracts  of  the 
firm. 

A  nominal  partner  renders  himself  liable  for  all 
the  debts  and  contracts  of  the  finn. 

A  dormant  partner,  if  it  becomes  known  that  he 
has  an  interest,  whether  creditors  trusted  the  firm 
on  his  account  or  not,  becomes  liable  equally  with 
the  other  partners. 

The  partnership  firm  is  respotisible  for  any  acta 
done  by  any  partner,  touching  the  partnership  busi- 
ttess. 

The  representation  or  misrepresentation  of  any 
fact  made  by  any  partner  within  the  scope  of  the 
business,  is  binding  on  the  firm. 

A  notice  to  or  by  ahy  of  the  firm  is  deetned  a  no- 
tice to  or  by  all  of  them. 

Each  partner  is  liable  to  third  parties  for  the  whole 
partnership  debts. 

The  articles  of  partnership  must  in  all  cases  be 
in  writing. 

It  Is  not  allowable  to  transact  business  in  the  name 
of  a  partner  not  interested  in  his  firm,  and  the  de»* 
ignation  "and  Company,"  or  "&  Co.",  when  used, 
must  represent  an  actual  partner  or  partners. 

A  violation  of  these  provisions  constitutes  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  is  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing (i.ooo. 

The  following  are  the  exceptions  to  this  rule 

1.  Firms  having  business  relMions  with  foreiga 
countries. 

t.  Firms  that  have  transacted  business  in  this 
State  for  five  years  or  more. 

In  the  above  cases,  a  certificate  of  the  change  in 
the  persons  constituting  the  partnerdiip,  and  declar- 
ing the  persons  thus  dealing  under  the  partnerah^ 
name,  shall  be  made  and  filed  with  the  county  clerki 
and  published  for  four  consecutiT*  weeks  in  a  neir^ 
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paper  of  the  town  which  shall  be  the  principal  place 
of  business  of  such  firm. 

Should  a  firm  fail  to  comply  with  these  provisions, 
the  law  would  refuse  to  lend  its  aid  to  such  a  firm  in 
enforcing  its  contracts. 

iHei\t  oi\  ^xe6utioi\. 

The  different  States  have  different  laws  relative 
to  the  property  exempted  by  statute  from  attach- 
ment and  execution. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  the  foUowing  ^ersofial 
property  is  exempt : 

J^trst, — ^All  spinning-wheel%  weaving-looms,  and 
stoves  put  up  or  kept  for  family  use  in  any  dwell- 
ing-house, and  one  sewing-machine  with  appurte- 
nances. 

Second, — The  family  bible,  family  pictures^  and 
school-books  used  by  or  in  the  family,  and  books — 
not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  in  value — part  of  the 
family  library. 

Third. — ^A  pew  or  seat  in  church,  used  by  the 
debtor  or  his  family. 

Fourth, — Ten  sheep,  with  their  fleeces,  and  the 
yam  or  doth  manufactured  therefrom,  together  with 
one  cow  and  two  swine,  and  the  necessary  food  for 
them. 

Fifth, — All  pork,  beef,  fish,  flour,  and  vegetables 
provided  for  family  use ;  and  fuel,  oil  and  candles 
necessary  for  family  for  sixty  days. 

Sixth. — All  necessary  wearing  apparel,  beds,  bed- 
steads, and  bedding  for  debtor  and  family  ;  all  arms 
and  accoutrements  required  by  law ;  all  necessary 
cooking  utensils ;  one  table,  six  chairs,  six  knives 
and  forks,  six  plates,  six  tea-cups  and  saucers,  one 
sugar-dish,  one  milk-pot,  one  tea-pot,  six  spoons,  one 
crane  with  appendages,  one  pair  of  andirons,  one 
shovel  and  tongs,  and  all  the  tools  and  implements 
of  a  mechanio  necessary  to  carry  on  his  trade,  to 
the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  when  owned  by  a 
householder  or  anybody  having  a  family  for  which 
he  provides,  the  following  exemptioiis  are  made. 
All  necessary  household  furniture,  working  tools, 
professional  instruments,  furniture,  and  library ;  a 
team  not  worth  over  $250,  and  the  food  necessary 
for  such  team  for  ninety  days,  except  on  executions 


for  purchase-money  for  such,  or  for  wages  of  a  do- 
mestic in  the  family,  in  which  case  the  debtor  is  not 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  exemptions ;  lastly, 
land  not  over  a  quarter  of  an  acre  set  apart  for  bur-  j 
ial-place  and  the  vault  thereon. 

The  following  real  property  is  exempted  : 

The  lot  and  building  thereon  to  the  value  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  owned  and  occupied  as  a 
residence  by  the  debtor.  This  exemption  continues 
after  the  death  of  the  judgment-debtor  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  widow  and  family,  until  the  youngest  child 
becomes  of  age,  and  until  the  death  of  the  widow, 
on  condition  that  one  or  more  of  the  family  occupy 
the  premises. 

To  be  valid,  the  release  of  the  exemption  must  be 
in  writing,  subscribed  by  the  householder,  and  ac- 
knowledged in  the  same  way  as  a  conveyance  of 
real  estate.  No  property  b  exempted  from  sale  for 
the  non-payment  of  taxes,  assessments,  or  a  debt 
contracted  for  the  purchase-money  of  the  property, 
or  contracted  previous  to  the  recording  of  the  deed 
as  required  by  law. 

If  the  sheriff  holding  the  execution  thinks  the 
property  worth  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  he 
must  summon  six  qualified  jurors  of  his  county,  and 
have  the  premises  appraised  and  sold  accordingly 
within  sixty  days,  unless  the  debtor  pays  meantime 
the  surplus  over  and  above  one  thousand  dollars. 
In  case  the  premises  are  sold,  the  debtor  receives 
one  thousand  dollars,  the  surplus  going  to  the  liq- 
uidation of  the  debt 

%S^t^  of   >IkMed   Woii^ei\. 

Any  and  all  property  which  a  woman  owns  at  her 
marriage,  together  with  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits 
thereof,  and  the  property  that  comes  to  her  by  descent, 
devise,  bequest,  gift,  or  grant,  or  which  she  acquires 
by  her  trade,  business,  labor,  or  services  performed 
on  her  separate  account,  shall,  notwithstanding  her 
marriage,  remain  her  sole  and  separate  property,  and 
may  be  used,  collected,  and  invested  by  her  in  her 
own  name,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  inter- 
ference or  control  of  her  husband,  or  be  liable  for 
his  debts,  unless  for  such  debts  as  may  have  been 
contracted  for  the  support  of  herself  or  children  by 
her  as  his  agent.  . 

A  married  woman  may  likewise  bargain,  sell, 
assign,   transfer,   and   convey  vich  property,   and 
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enter  into  contracts  regarding  the  same  on  her  sepa- 
rate trade,  labor,  or  business  with  the  like  effect  as 
if  she  were  unmarried.  Her  husband,  however,  is 
not  liable  for  such  contracts,  and  they  do  not  render 
him  or  his  property  in  any  way  liable  therefor.  She 
may  also  sue  and  be  sued  in  all  matters  having  rela- 
tion to  her  sole  and  separate  property  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  she  were  sole. 

In  the  following  cases  a  married  woman's  contract 
may  be  enforced  against  her  and  her  separate  estate : 

1.  When  the  contract  is  created  in  or  respecting 
the  carrying  on  of  the  trade  or  business  of  the  wife. 

2.  When  it  relates  to  or  is  made  for  the  benefit  of 
her  sole  or  separate  estate. 

3.  When  the  intention  to  charge  the  separate  es- 
tate is  expressed  in  the  contract  creating  the  liability. 

When  a  husband  receives  a  principal  sum  of  money 
belonging  to  his  wife,  the  law  presumes  he  receives 
it  for  her  use,  and  he  must  account  for  it,  or  expend 
it  on  her  account  by  her  authority  or  direction, 
or  that  she  gave  it  to  him  as  a  gift. 

If  he  receives  interest  or  income  and  spends  it 
with  her  knowledge  and  without  objection,  a  gift 
will  be  presumed  from  acquiescence. 

Money  received  by  a  husband  from  his  wife  and 
expended  by  him,  under  her  direction,  on  his  land, 
in  improving  the  home  of  the  family,  is  a  gift,  and 
cannot  be  recovered  by  the  wife,  or  reclaimed,  or  an 
account  demanded. 

An  appropriation  by  a  wife,  herself,  of  her  sepa- 
rate property  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  her  husband, 
in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to  repay,  or  any  cir- 
cumstances from  which  such  an  agreement  can  be 
inferred,  will  not  create  the  relation  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  nor  render  the  husband  liable  to  account. 

Though  no  words  of  gift  be  spoken,  a  gift  by  a 
wife  to  her  husband  may  be  shown  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  transaction,  or  appear  from  the  attend- 
ing circumstances. 

A  wife  who  causelessly  deserts  her  husband  is  not 
entitled  to  the  aid  of  a  Court  of  Equity  in  getting 
possession  of  such  chattels  as  she  has  contributed 
to  the  furnishing  and  adornment  of  her  husband's 
house.  Her  legal  title  remains,  and  she  could  con- 
vey her  interest  to  a  third  party  by  sale,  and  said 
party  would  have  a  good  title,  unless  her  husband 
should  prove  a  gift 

Wife's  property  is  not  liable  to  a  lien  of  a  sub- 
contractor for  materials  furnished  to  the  husband 


for  the  erection  of  a  building  thereon,  where  it  is  not 
shown  that  the  wife  was  notified  of  the  intention  to 
furnish  the  materials,  or  a  settlement  made  with  the 
contractor  and  given  to  the  wife,  her  agent  or 
trustee. 

All  persons  of  sound  mind  and  proper  age  maj 
dispose  of  their  property  by  last  will  and  testament 
In  some  States  minors  may  bequeath  personal  prop- 
erty. The  limitation  for  disposing  of  personal  estate 
by  will  is  eighteen  years  for  males  and  sixteen  years 
for  females. 

All  wills  must  be  made  in  writing  and  subscribed 
with  the  testator's  full  name,  unless  the  person  be 
prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  extremity  of  his  last 
illness,  when  his  name  may  be  signed  in  his  presence, 
and  by  his  express  direction. 

A  will  requires  at  least  two  attesting  witnesses. 

The  form  of  a  will  is  not  material  provided  it 
manifests,  in  a  sufficiently  clear  manner,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  testator.  It  may  be  put  in  any  language 
he  ifay  choose. 

A  will  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  by  the  testator. 

The  following  are  among  the  modes  of  revoking 
a  will : 

First.  By  subsequent  instrument  A  second  will 
nullifies  a  former  one,  provided  it  contains  words 
expressly  revoking  it,  or  that  it  makes  a  different 
and  incompatible  disposition  of  the  property. 

Second.  By  the  destruction  of  the  will. 

Third.  By  marriage.  Marriage,  and  the  birth  of 
a  child  after  the  execution  of  a  will,  is  a  presump- 
tive revocation  of  such  will,  provided  wife  and  child 
are  left  unprovided  for. 

The  will  of  an  unmarried  woman  is  annulled  by 
her  marriage.  She  may  make  a  deed  of  settlement 
of  her  estate,  however,  before  marriage,  empowering 
her  to  retain  the  right  to  make  a  will  after  marriage. 

Children  bom  after  the  execution  of  the  will,  and 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  father,  will  inherit  at  the  death 
of  the  testator  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  died 
without  making  a  will. 

Fourth.  By  alteration  of  estate.  Any  alteration  of 
the  estate  or  interest  of  the  testator  in  the  propeitj 
devised,  implies  a  revocation  of  the  will 

A  sale  of  the  devised  proi5erty,  or  a  valid  agree* 
ment  to  sell  it,  is  a  legal  revocation  of  such  wilL 
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A  codicil,  so  far  as  it  may  be  inconsistent  with 
the  will,  works  as  a  revocation. 

A  subsequent  will,  duly  executed,  revokes  all  for- 
mer wills,  though  no  words  to  that  effect  may^be  used. 

Property  cannot  be  devised  to  corporations,  unless 
such  corporations  are  expressly  authorized  to  receive 
bequests  by  its  charter. 

A  will  should  not  be  written  by  a  legatee  or  de- 
visee, nor  should  either  of  them,  or  an  executor,  or 
tny  one  interested  in  the  will  be  called  upon  to  wit- 
Bess  such  wilL 


Aliens  not  authorized  by  law  to  hold  property 
cannot  receive  bequests. 

All  debts  and  incumbrances  must  be  settled 
before  the  bequests  shall  be  distributed. 

A  codicil,  that  is  an  addition  or  supplement  to  a 
will,  must  be  executed  with  the  same  formalities  as 
the  will  itself.  The  witnesses  may  be  the  same  or 
different  ones.  When  there  are  several  codicils,  the 
later  operate  to  revive  and  republish  the  earlier 
ones. 


a  gynop^i^  of  tl\e  ^ule^  of  ^fkdtide  ii\  tl\e  ^S^\icd  gUite^  ?Jitei\t  Of  fide. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

XL   business    with     the 
^office  should  be  transact- 
ed m  writing. 
All  office  letters  must  be 
'sent    in    the   name    of    the 
*** Commissioner  of  Patents" 
Express   charges,    ft-eight, 
postage,  and  all  other  charges 
'  on  matter  sent  to  the  patent 
oflSce  must  be  prepaid  in  full ; 
otherwise    it    will    not     be 
received 

The  personal  attendance  of 

applicants  at  the  patent  office 

18  unnecessary. 

When  •  letter  concerns  an  application,  it  should 

•tate  the  name  of  the  applicant,  the  title  of  the 

invention,  the  serial  number  of  the  application^  and 

die  date  of  filing  the  same. 

When  the  letter  concerns  a  patent,  it  should  state 
die  name  of  the  patentee,  the  title  of  the  invention, 
and  the  number  and  date  of  the  patent 

Letters  received  at  the  office  will  be  answered, 
and  orders  for  printed  copies  filled,  without  unneces- 
sary delay.  Telegrams,  if  not  received  before  3 
o'clock  p.m.,  cannot  ordinarily  be  answered  until  the 
following  day. 

ATTORNEYS. 

Any  person  of  intelligence  and  good  moral 
.character  may  appear  as  the  agent  or  the  attorney 
in  fact  of  an  applicant,  upon  filing  a  proper  power  of 
cAtomey. 

Btfoii  aajr  attomey.  original  or  aaiociate;  will  be 


allowed  to  inspect  papers  or  take  action  of  any  Idnd 
his  power  of  attorney  must  be  filed. 

APPLICANTS 

A  patent  may  be  obtained  by  any  person  who  has 
invented  or  discovered  any  new  and  useful  art, 
machme.  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter,  or 
any  new  and  useful  improvement  thereol  not  known 
or  used  by  others  in  this  country  and  not  patented 
or  described  in  any  printed  publication  m  this  or 
any  foreign  country,  before  his  invention  or  discov- 
ery thereof,  and  not  in  public  use  or  on  sale  for  more 
than  two  years  pnor  to  his  application,  unless  the 
same  is  proved  to  have  been  abandoned  ;  and  by  any 
person  who,  by  his  own  mdustry,  genius,  efforts,  and 
expense,  has  invented  and  producer  any  new  and 
original  design  lor  a  manufacture*  bust,  statute, 
alto-relievo  or  bas-relief,  any  new  and  original 
design  ^01  the  pnnting  of  woolen,  silk,  cot- 
ton«  or  other  fabrics  ,  any  new  and  original  impres- 
sioa  ornament,  pattern,  print  or  picture  to  be 
printed  pamted.  cast,  or  otherwise  placed  on  or 
worked  mto  any  article  of  manufacture  .  ot  any  new, 
useful,  and  original  shape  or  configuration  of  any 
article  of  manufacture,  the  same  not  having  been 
known  or  used  by  others  before  his  invention  or  pro- 
duction thereof,  nor  patented  or  described  in  satf 
printed  publication,  upon  payment  of  the  lees 
required  by  law  and  other  due  proceedings  had. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  the  inventor,  the  applica- 
tion may  be  made  by,  and  the  patent  will  iss^je  to, 
his  executor  or  administrator.  In  such  case  tf>e  oath 
will  be  made  by  the  executor  or  administraror. 

In  case  of  an  assignment  of  the  whole  interest  ii; 
the  invention,  or  of  the  whole  interest  in  the  patent 
to  tie  granted,  the  patent  will,  upon  requcsT  of  tht 
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applicant  or  assignee,  issue  to  the  assignee  ;  and  if 
the  assignee  hold  an  undivided  part  interest,  the 
patent  will,  upon  like  request,  issue  jointly  to  the 
inventor  and  the  assignee ;  but  the  assignment  in 
cither  case  must  first  have  been  entered  oi  record, 
and  at  a  day  not  later  than  the  date  of  the  payment 
of  the  final  fee.  The  application  and  oath  must  be 
made  by  the  actual  inventor,  If  alive,  even  if  the 
I^  tent  is  to  issue  to  an  assignee.  If  the  inventor  be 
d;ad  it  may  be  made  by  the  executor  or  adminis- 
trator, or  by  the  assignee  of  the  entire  interest 

THE  APPLICATION, 

Applications  for  letters  patent  of  the  United  States 
must  be  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  A 
complete  application  comprises  the  petition,  specifi- 
catici3i,  ^ath,  and  drawings,  and  the  model  or  speci- 
men when  required. 

N^  application  for  a  patent  will  be  placed  upon 
the  file£  for  examination  until  all  its  parts,  except  the 
model  or  specimen,  are  received. 

THE  SPECIFICATtOM. 

^  The  specification  is  a  written  description  of  the 
invention  or  discovery,  and  of  the  manner  and  pro- 
cess of  making,  constructing,  compounding,  and 
using  the  same,  and  is  required  to  be  in  such  full, 
clear,  concise*  and  exact  terms  as  to  enable  any  per- 
son skilled  in  the  art  or  science  to  which  it  apper- 
tains, or  with  which  it  is  most  nearly  connected,  to 
make,  construct,  compound,  and  use  the  same. 
It  must  conclude  with  a  specific  and  distinct  claim 
or  claims  of  the  part,  improvement,  or  combination 
which  the  applicant  regards  as  his  invention  or  dis- 
covery. 

The  following  order  o^  arrangement  should  be 
observed,  when  convenient,  in  framing  thespec.ifica- 
tioiU  such  portions  as  refer  to  drawings  being  omitted 
when  the  mvention  does  not  admn  o'  representation 
by  drawings 

(i  )  Preamble  giving  the  name  and  residence  of 

the  applicant,  and  the  title  of  « he  invention  ; 
(2  )  General  statement  o«  the  object  and  nature 

of  the  invention  ; 

(3.)  Brief  description  of  the  drawings,  showing 

what  each  view  represents  ; 

(4.)  Detailed  description,  explaining  fully  the 

alleged  invention,  and  the  manner  of  constructing, 

practicing,  operating  and  using  *t , 


(5.)  Claim^  or  claims. 

(6.)  Signature  of  inventor* 

(7.)  Signatures  of  two  witnesses. 
In  every  original  application  the  applicani  mnsl 
distinctly  state,  under  oath^  whether  the  invention 
has  been  patented  to  himself  or  to  others  with  lui 
consent  or  knowledge  in  any  countiy. 

THE  OATH. 

The  applicant,  if  the  inventor,  must  make  oadi  or 
affirmation  that  he  does  verily  believe  himself  to 
be  the  original  and  first  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the 
art,  machine,  manufacture,  composition,  or  improve- 
ment for  which  he  solicits  a  patent,  and  that  he  does 
not  know  and  does  not  believe  that. the  same  was 
ever  before  known  or  used ;  and  shall  state  of  what 
country  he  is  a  citizen,  and  where  he  resides. 

If  the  application  be  made  by  an  executor  or 
administrator,  the  form  of  the  oath  will  be  corre- 
spondingly changed 

THE  DRAWINGS. 

The  applicant  for  a  patent  is  required  by  taw  to 
furnish  a  drawing  of  his  invention*  where  the  nat^ue 
of  the  case  admits  of  it 

(x.)  Drawings  must  be  made,  upon  pure  white 
paper  of  a  thickness  corresponding  to  three-sheet 
Bristol  board.  The  surface  of  the  paper  most 
be  calendered  and  smooth.  India  ink  alone 
must  be  used,  to  sectire  perfectly  black  iLnd  sdid 
lines. 

(2.)  The  size  of  a  sheet  on  which  a  drawing  is 
made  must  be  exactly  10  b)r  15  inches.  One  iodi 
from  its  edges  a  single  marginal  line  is  to  be 
drawn,  leaving  the  ''sight"  predselt  8  bf  t j 
inches.  Within  this  margin  all  work  and  signar 
tures  must  be  mcluded. 

(3.)  All  drawings  must  be  made  with  the  pea 
only. 

(4.)  Drawings  should  be  made  with  the  feweit 
lines  possible  consistent  with  clearness, 

(5.)  Letters  and  figures  of  reference  must  be 
carefully  formed.  They  must  never  appear  opon 
shaded  surfaces,  and  when  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
this,  a  blank  space  must  be  left  in  the  shading 
where  the  letter  occurs,  so  that  it  shaD  appear  per^ 
fectly  distmct  and  separate  from  the  work.  II 
rhe  same  part  of  an  invention  appear  in  more  thaE 
one  view  oi  the  diawu*^  it  must  always  be  repre^ 
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sented  by  the  same  cliaracter,  and  the  same  char- 
acter must  nevier  be  used  to  designate  different 
parts. 

(6.)  The  signature  of  the  inventor  is  to  bfe 
J)lace(l  at  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the 
sheet,  and  the  signatures  of  the  witnesses  at  the 
lower  left-hand  comer,  all  within  Ihe  marginal 
line. 

(7.)  tJrawings  should  be  rolled  for  barismission 
to  the  office,  not  folded. 

Applicants  are  advised  to  employ  competent  artists 
to  make  Ihelr  idrawihgs.  The  office  will  furnish  the 
drawings  at  cost,  as  promptly  as  its  draughtsmen  can 
make  them,  for  applicants  who  cannot  otherwise 
conveniently  procure  theiii. 

tHE  MOD£L. 

The  model  must  clearly  exhibit  every  feature  of 
the  machine  which  forms  th^  subject  of  a  claim  of 
invention,  but  should  not  include  other  matter  than 
that  covered  by  IJie  actud  invention  or  improvement, 
uhless  i\  is  necessarV  to  the  exhibition  of  the  inven- 
dou  in  a  working  model 

A  working  model  is  often  desirable,  in  order  to 
Enable  the  office  fully  and  readily  to  undebtahd  the 
precise  operation  of  the  machine. 

THE  EXAMINATION. 

AH  cAsesin  the  patent  office  are  classified  and 
taken  lip  for  examination  in  regular  order,  those  in 
the  same  class  being  examined  and  disposed  of,  as 
far  as  practicable,  in  the  order  in  which  the  respec- 
tive applications  ate  completed. 

AMENDMENTS    AND    ACTIONS    BY 
APPLICANTS. 

The  applicant  has  a  right  to  amend  before  or  after 
the  first  rejection  ;  and  he  may  amend  as  often  as 
the  examiner  presents  any  new  references  or  reasons 
for  reiection, 

WTien  an  onginal  or  reissue  application  is  rejected 
on  reference  to  an  expired  or  unexpired  domestic 
patent,  which  substantially  shows  oi*  aescribos  but 
does  not  claim  the  rejected  invention,  or  to  a  foreign 
patent,  or  to  a  printed  publication,  and  the  applicant 
shall  make  oath  to  facts  showing  a  completion  of  the 
invention  before  the  filing  of  the  application  for  the 
domestic  patent,  or  before  the  date  of  the  foreign 
patent  or  before  the  date  at  which  the  printed  pub- 


lication was  made,  and  shall  also  imake  bath  that  he 
does  not  know  and  does  not  believe  that  the  inven- 
tion has  been  in  public  use  or  on  sale  in  this  coun- 
try for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  his  application, 
and  that  he  has  never  abandoned  the  invention,  then 
the  patent  or  publication  cited  will  not  bar  the 
grant  of  a  patent  to  the  applicant,  ex.r/;/  upon  inter* 
ference. 

When  ah  application  is  rejected  ori  iieference  to  an 
expired  or  unexpired  domestic  J)aterit  which  shows 
or  describes,  but  does  not  clalth,  the  rejecled  iriven- 
tion»  or  to  a  foreign  patent,  or  to  a  printeil  publica- 
tion, or  to  facts  within  thb  personal  knowledge  of 
an  employ^  of  the  office,  set  forth  in  an  affidavit  of 
such  employ^,  or  on  the  ground  of  piiblih  use  or 
sale,  or  upon  d  mode  or  cat)ability  of  bt)ei-ation 
attributed  to  a  reference,  or  because  the  alleged 
invention  is  held  to  be  ihopetalive,  or  frivolous,  or 
injurious  to  public  health  or  riibrals,  kffidavits  or 
depositions  supporting  or  traversing  these  references 
or  objections  may  be  received  ;  but  they  will  be 
received  in  no  other  cases,  without  special  jpeiiiiis- 
sion  of  the  Commissioner. 

If  aii  applicant  neglect  to  prosecute  his  aj)plica- 
tton  iTor  two  years  after  the  date  whfen  the  last 
official  notice  of  any  action  by  the  office  wis  mailed 
to  him,  the  application  will  be  held  to  be  abandoned. 

DESIGNS. 

Patents  for  designs  are  granted  for  the  term  of 
three  and  one-half  years,  or  for  seven  years,  or  for 
fourteen  years,  as  the  applicant  may,  in  his  at)plica- 
tion,  elect. 

A\Tien  the  design  can  be  sufficiently  represented 
by  drawings  or  photographs;  a  model  will  not  be 
required. 

Whenever  a  {photograph  or  an  engraving  is  em- 
ployed to  illustrate  the  design  it  must  be  mounted 
upoh  bristol  board,  10  by  15  Inches  ih  size,  and 
properly  signed  and  witnessed.  The  applicant  will 
be  required  to  furnish  ten  extra  copies  of  such 
photograph  or  engraving  (not  mounted),  of  a  size 
not  exceeding  7^  inches  by  ii. 

REISSUES. 

A  reissue  is  granted  to  the  original  t)atentfee,  hii 
legal  representatives  or  the  assignees  of  the  entire 
interest,  when,  by  reason  of  a  defective  or  insuffici- 
ent specification,  01  by  reason  of  the  patentee  claifli' 
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ing  as  hit  bveption  or  discovery  more  than  he  had 
a  right  to  claim  as  new,  the  original  patent  is 
inoperative  or  invalid,  provided  the  error  has  arisen 
from  inadvertence,  accident,  or  mistake,  and  without 
any  fraudulent  or  deceptive  intentioa 

INTERFERENCES. 

An  interference  is  a  proceeding  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  question  of  priority  of 
invention  between  two  or  more  parties  claiming  sub* 
stantially  the  same  patentable  invention  The  fact 
that  one  of  the  parties  has  already  obtained  a  patent 
will  not  prevent  an  mterference ,  for,  although  the 
Commissioner  has  no  power  to  cancel  8  patent  he 
may  grant  a  patent  iot  the  same  invention  to  another 
person  who  proves  to  t>e  the  pnoT  mventor 

Interferences  will  be  declared  in  rcrtain  cases, 
when  all  the  parties  claim  substantially  the  same 
patentable  invention. 

APPEALS. 

Every  applicant  for  a  patent  or  the  reissue  of  s 
patent,  any  of  the  claims  of  whose  application  have 
been  twice  rejected  upon  grounds  involving  the  mer- 
its of  the  invention,  such  as  lack  of  novelty  or  utility, 
abandonment  public  use.  or  want  of  identity  of 
invention,  either  m  amended  or  m  reissue  applica- 
tions, may  appeal  ^rom  the  decision  oi  the  primary 
examiner  to  the  board  of  examiners-m-rhiel.  having 
once  paid  a  fee  of  ten  dollars.  The  appeal  must  t>e 
made  in  writing,  signed  by  the  party  or  his  duly 
authorized  agent  or  attorney,  setting  'orth  the  points 
of  the  decision  upon  which  the  appeal  is  taken  and 
duly  filed. 

HEARINGS  AND  INTERVIEWS. 

Hearings  will  be  had  by  the  Comnussioner  at  to 
o'clock  anu,  and  by  the  board  of  examiners- m -chief 
and  the  examiner  of  interferences  at  »  o  clock  p.m., 
on  the  day  appointed,  unless  some  other  hour  be 
specially  designated. 

DATE,  DURATION,  AND  FORM  OF 
PATENTS. 

Every  patent  will  bear  date  as  of  a  day  not  later 
than  six  months  from  ttie  time  at  which  the  applica- 
tion was  passed  and  allowed  and  notice  thereof  was 
mailed  to  the  applicant  or  his  agent,  if  within  that 
period  the  final  fee  be  paid  to  the  Commiiiioncr  of 


Patents,  or  if  it  be  paid  to  the  treasurer,  or  any  ol 
the  assistant  treasurers  or  designated  depositaries  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  certificate  promptly  for* 
warded  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  .  and  if  the 
final  fee  be  not  paid  within  that  penod,  the  patent 
will  be  withheld 

A  patent  will  not  he  antedated. 

Every  patent  will  contain  a  short  title  of  the 
invention  or  discovery,  indicating  its  nature  and 
obiect  and  a  grant  to  the  patentee,  his  heirs  and 
assigns  •or  the  term  of  seventeen  years,  of  the 
exclusive  nght  to  make,  use,  and  vend  the  invention 
or  discover>  throughout  the  United  States  and  Tern- 
tones  thereof. 

EXTENSIONS. 

No  patent  granted  since  March  2.  1861,  can  bo 
extended,  except  by  act  oi  Congress. 

CAVEATS. 

A  raveaL  under  ^he  paipm  iaw  if  «  notire  (dves 
to  the  oflfife  o'  the  raveaior  •  riajm  as  inventor,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  grant  o<  a  patent  to  another  for 
the  same  alleged  invention  upon  an  application  filed 
during  the  life  of  the  caveat  without  notice  to  tha 
caveator 

Any  citizen  o<  the  United  States  who  has  made  a 
new  invention  or  discovery  and  desires  further  time 
to  mature  the  same,  may,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  ten 
dollars,  file  in  the  patent  office  a  caveat  settmg  forth 
the  obiert  and  i>>e  distinguishina  characteristics  oi 
the  invention,  ano  prayinjt  protection  o<  his  right 
until  he  ^hal)  have  matured  his  invention  Such 
caveat  shall  be  filed  in  the  confidential  archives  of 
the  office  and  preserved  in  secrecy  and  shall  bo 
operative  tot  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  filing 
thereol 

ASSIGNMENTS. 

Every  patent  or  any  interest  therein  shall  be 
assignable  in  law  by  an  instrument  in  writing :  and 
the  patentee  or  his  assigns  or  legal  representatives 
may,  in  like  manner  grant  and  convey  an  exclusive 
right  under  his  patent  to  the  whole  ox  any  specified 
part  of  the  Umted  Sutes. 

OFFICE  FEES. 

Nearly  all  the  fees  payable  to  the  patent  office  an 
positively  required  by  law  to  be  paid  in  advaaoe-^ 
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that  is,  upon  making  application  for  any  action  by 
the  office  for  which  a  fee  is  payable.  For  the  sake 
of  uniformity  and  convenience,  the  remaining  fees 
will  be  required  to  be  paid  in  the  same  manner. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  fees  : — 
On  filing  every  application   for  a  design 

patent $10  00 

On  issuing  a  design  patent  for  three  years 

and  six  months  no  further  charge. 
On  issuing  a  design  patent  for  seven  years.       5  00 
On  issuing  a  design   patent  for  fourteen 

years 30  00 

On  filing  every  caveal*. 10  00 

On  filing  every  application  for  a  patent  for 

an  invention  or  discovery 15  00 

On  issuing  each  original  patent  for  an  inven- 
tion or  discovery 30  00 

On  filing  a  disclaimer xo  00 

On  filing  every  application  for  a  reissue. ...  30  00 
On  filing  every  application  for  a  division  of 

a  reissue 30  00 

On  filing  every  application  for  an  extension.    50  00 

On  the  grant  of  every  extension 50  00 

On  filing  an  appeal  from  a  primary  examiner 

to  the  examiners-in-chief 10  00 

On  filing  an  appeal  to  the  Commissioner 

from  the  examiners-in*  chief 30  00 

For  certified  copies  of  patents  or  other  in- 

struments,except  copies  of  printed  patents 

sold  by  the  office,  for  every  100  words. .  •  10 

For  certified  copies  of  printed  patents  sold 

by  the  office,  10  cents  for  every  100  words, 

less  the  price  actually  paid  for  such  copies 

without  certification. 
For  certified  copies  of  drawings,  the  reason- 
able cost  of  making  them. 
For  recording  an  assignment  of  300  words 

or  less I  00 

For  recording  an  assignment  of  more  than 

300  and  not  more  than  1,000  words 3  00 

For  recording  every   assignment  of  more 

than  x,ooo  words ; 3  00 

For  uncertified  copies  of  the  specifications 

and  accompanying  drawings  of  all  patents 

which  are  in  print : — 

Single  copies 35 

Twenty  copies  or  more,  whether  of  one  or 

several  patents,  per  copv 10 

For  uncertified  copies  of  the  specifications 


and  drawings  of  patents  not  in  print,  the 

reasonable  cost  of  making  the  same. 
For  copies  of  matter  in  any  foreign  language, 

per  100  words. ^  30 

For  translations,  per  100  words 50 

For  assistance  to  attorneys  in  examination 

of  records,  one  hour  or  les« 50 

Each  additional  hour 50 

For  assistance  to  attorneys  in  examination 

of  patents  and  other  works  in  the  Scientific 

Library,  one  hour  or  less i  00 

Each  additional  nour i  00 

No  person  will  be  allowed  to  make  copies  or  trac- 
ings from  the  files  or  records  of  the  office.  Such 
copies  will  be  furnished,  when  ordered,  at  the  rates 
already  specified 

The  money  required  for  office  fees  may  be  paid  to 
the  Commissioner,  or  to  the  treasurer,  or  any  of  the 
assistant  treasurers  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any 
of  the  designated  depositaries,  national  banks,  or 
receivers  of  public  money,  designated  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  for  that  purpose,  who  shall  give 
the  depositor  a  receipt  or  certificate  of  deposit 
therefor,  which  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  patent 
office.  When  this  cannot  be  done  without  much 
inconvenience,  the  money  may  be  remitted  by  mail, 
and  in  every  such  case  the  letter  should  state  the 
exact  amount  inclosed.  Letters  containing  money 
may  be  registered.  Post-office  money-orders  now 
afford  a  safe  and  convenient  mode  of  transmitting 
fees  All  such  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
•'  Commissioner  oi  Patents.** 

All  money  sent  by  mail  either  to  or  from  the 
patent  office,  will  be  at  the  risk  of  the  sender. 

REPAYMENT  OF  MONEY. 

Money  paid  by  actual  mistake,  such  as  a  payment 
in  excess,  or  when  not  required  by  law.  or  by  neglect 
or  misinformation  on  the  part  of  the  office,  will  be 
refunded. 

PUBLICATIONS, 

The  "Official  Gazette/*  a  weekly  publication 
which  has  been  issued  since  1872,  takes  the  place 
of  the  old  *'  Patent-Office  Report"  It  contains  the 
claims  of  all  patents  issued,  including  reissues,  with 
portions  of  the  drawings  selected  to  illustrate  the 
claims,  and  also  lists  of  design  patents,  together  with 
decisions  of  the  courts  and  of  the  Commissionei^ 
and  other  special  matters  of  interest  to  inventors. 
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GEKZBAIi  VO&M.  OF  AQ^UffiEJliSJMT. 

This  Agrbbmsnt«  made  the  /Srsi  dmy  of  Maj,  one  thousand  ei|?h* 
hundred  and  eig:hty-two,  betweeo  Iohn  Dok,  of  the  fiiy  of  Harf/erd^ 
ffl  the  county  of  Hart/ordy  and  Stale  of  Connecticut^  of  the  first  part« 
«nd  Richard  Rob,  of  the  villagt  bf  Windtar^  in  said  county  and  State, 
ni  the  sccood  (Mil— 

WITNESSETH,  that  the  said  John  Dob,  in  consideration  of  the  coven- 
ants on  the  part  of  the  {>arty  of  the  second  part,  hereinafter  contained, 
4otb  covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  Richaso  Rob,  that  (A/rv 
^eri  ike  agreement  on  the  part  of  John  Doe\. 

And  the  said  Richaxd  Rob,  in  consideration  of  the  covenants  on  the 
part  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  doth  covenant  and  aj^ree  to  and  with 
ihc  said  John  Dob,  that  \kere  insert  the  agreement  on  tht  part  of  Rich' 
<rdRoe\. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals,  the 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 
Scaled  and  delivered,  ] 

in  presence  of         I  IQHN^DOB.  [ls.) 

John  Smith,  f  RICHARD  ROE.    [l.s.J 

Thos.  Brown.        j 

[//  'hen  required  this  clause  may  be  inserted  :1 

And  it  is  further  agreed,  twtween  the  panics  hereto,  that  the  party 
that  shall  fail  to  perform  this  atn'eement  on  his  part,  will  pay  to  the 
other  the  full  sum  ol  /^y  dollars,  as  liquidated,  fixed,  and  settled 
damages. 

/  QtBXEXXXn  FOB  TKB  FimCHASB  OF  A  HOUSE 
ANDL.OT. 
If  SMORANDtm  of  an  agreement  made  this  15th  day  of  November,  in  the 
yav  188a,  between  John  Smith,  Jeweler,  of  the  city  of  New  Yort,  and 
Hbwiv  Brown,  Merchant,  of  the  same  city.  witnesseth—ThaX  the  said 
Joim  Smith  agrees  to  sell,  and  the  said  Hbnkv  Brown  agrees  to  pur- 
diaae,  for  the  price  or  consideration  of  —  dollaxB,  the  house  and  lot 

known  and  distin2:uished  as  number  oincty-nine,  in street,  in  the 

said  city  of  New  York.  The  possession  of  the  property  is  to  be  deliv- 
ered on  the  first  day  of  May  next,  when  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
purchase- money  is  to  be  paid  in  cash,  and  a  bond  and  mortgage  on  the 
premises,  bearing  seven  per  cent.  Interest,  payable  in  five  years  (such 
mterest  payable  quarterly),  is  to  be  executed  for  the  balance  of  the  pur* 
chase-money,  at  which  time  also  a  deed  of  conveyance  in  fee  simple, 
containing  the  usual  full  covenants  and  warranty  is  to  be  delivered, 
executed  by  the  said  John  Smith  and  wife,  and  the  title  made  satisfac* 
tory  to  the  said  Henry  Brown  ;  it  being  understood  that  this  agreement 
shall  be  binding  upon  the  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns 
of  the  respective  parties ;  and  also  that  the  said  premises  are  now 
insured  for  -  —  dollars,  and.  in  case  the  said  house  should  be  burnt  before 
*iic  satd  fir**  'lay  of  May  next.  Uiai  the  S9id  John  SMrm  iha?,  hoJA  the 


laid  losnraDM  hiiratt«aiid  wfll  theft  trattfft^  the taiAfe  ttaaldBiBST 
BaowN  with  the  said  deed. 
In  Witncsi,  &Q.  [as  in  General  Fermi, 

AOBEEXBNT  FOB  THE  BAUSL  OF  &BAX.B8XATB. 

Articles  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this day  of 

between  A.  B.  of  -^-  of  the  one  part,  and  C  D  of  ,  of  the  other 

part,  as  follows  t  The  sakl  A  B  doth  hereby  agree  with  the  said  C  D.  to 
sell  him  the  Vh  of  ground  [here  describe  it],  for  tl^e  sum  of —  ;  and  that 

he,  the  said  A  B. ,  shall  and  will ,  00  the day  of next,  on  receivii^ 

from  the  said  C.  D.  thesaid  sum,  at  his  own  cost  tdd  expense,  execute 
a  proper  conveyance  for  the  Conveying  ^d  assuring  th^  tee  simple  of 
the  said  premises  to  the  said  C.  D.,  free  from  all  encumbrances^  ^duch 
conveyance  shall  contain  a  general  warranty  and  the  usua)  fufl  cove- 
nanu.    And  the  said  C.  D.  agrees  with  the  said  A.  B  that  he,  the  said 

C.  D.,  shall  and  will,  oo  the  said  —  day  of next,  and  on  ejwcutkio 

of  such  conveyance,  pay  unto  the  said  A  B  the  siim  of  — '•  Albresaid. 
And  it  is  further  agreed  between  the  parties  aforesaid,  as  fotlows: 
The  said  A.  B.  shall  have  and  retam  the  possession  of  the  property,  and 
receive  and  be  entitled  to  the  rents  and  profits  thereof,  until  the  said 
—  day  of  — ->Dext :  when,  and  upon  delivery  of  the  conveyance,  the 
possesstoo  tsto  be  delrvered  to  the  said  C  D.  And  it  isundemood  that 
the  stipulations  aforesaid  are  10  apply  to  and  to  bind  the  heirs,  executon, 
and  admioitralors  of  the  respective  parties.  And  in  case  of  faihue, 
the  parties  bind  themsenres  each  unto  the  other  in  the  sum  of  -----,  whicb 
they  hereby  consent  to  fix  and  liquidate  the  amount  of  damages  to  be 
paid  by  the  failing  party  for  his  oon-performatioe. 

In  witness,  Ac.  {su  in  General  /»r««). 

AOBEEUZNT  FOB  BniU>nf  G*  A  HOXTM: 

MsMoxANDtTM — ^That  on  this day  of ,  it  is  agre^  between 

A.  B  and  C.  D  ,of       ■    ,  to  manner  fonorring,  viz. ;  the  snid  C 

D.,  for  the  considerations  hereinafter  mentioned,  doth  for  himself,  hit 
heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  covenant  with  the  sild  A.  B.,  hii 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  that  he  the  said  C  D.  or  hb 

assigns  shall  and  will,  withm  the  space  of next  after  the  date 

hereof,  in  a  good  and  workmanlike  manner,  and  at  his  ow»  proper  diarge 

and  expense,  at ,  well  and  substantially  erect,  buOd,  and  tkllili, 

one  house,  or  messuage,  according  to  the  draught,  scheme^and  explana- 
tion hereunto  annexed,  with  such  stone,  brick,  timber,  and  other 
materials,  as  the  said  A.  B.  or  his  assigns  shall  find  and  provide  forthe 
same .  In  coosideratk»  whereof,  the  said  A.  B.  doth  for  hinmeU,  hll 
executors,  and  administrators,  covenant  with  the  said  C.  D.,his 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  well  and  truly  to  (Miy  onto 
the  said  C  D.,  his  executors,  adrnteiatrators,  and  assigns,  tlie  enm  of 
'—'OlUwfuS  money  il in  manner  ioUofwint«  ▼!■•  t  pat 
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tfl(ereo(  at  the  beginnioif  of  the  said  work ; another  part  thereof 

when  the  said  work  shall  be  half  done;  and  the  remaining in  full 

fpr  the  said  work,  when  the  same  shall  be  compleiely  finished  :  And 
«|ao  that  he«  the  said  A.  B-^  hit  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns, 
ihal!  and  will  from  time  tc  time,  as  the  same  small  be  required,  at  bi3 
tBO^  their  own  proper  expense,  find  and  provide  stone,  brick,  timber, 
•Dd  other  materials  necessary  for  making,  building,  and  finishing  the 
•aia  house.  And  for  the  performance  of  sUI  and  every  the  articles  and 
•^cements  above  mentioned,  the  said  A.  ^.  and  C-  D.  do  hereby  bind 
l&emMlves,  their  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  each  to  the 

btbeir,  in  the  penal  sum  of firmly  by  these  presents. 

Ib  witness,  &t,  tot  in  Ggn^rai  form\. 

AGBfiElttENT  TO  BE  SIGNED  BT  AN  ATTCTlONEEa, 
APTEE  A  sALE  of  LAND  At  AtTCTION. 
t  fiSRBBY  adcnowlcdge  tiiat  A.  B.  has  been  this  day  declared  by  mQ 
die  highest  bidder  and  purchaser  of  [dgscriie  th4  lcknd\  at  the  sum  <A 

-; dollars  [^,  at  the  sum  of  — ; —  dollars cents  per  acre  or 

foot],  and  that  he  has  paid  into  my  hands  the  sum  of ,as  a  deposit* 

KDd  in  part  payment  of  tl^e  purchase  money  ;  and  I  hereby  agree  that  the 
vender  C-  D. .  sl.all  In  all  respects  fuifill  the  conditions  ot  sale  hereunto 
anneird     W'itoess  my  band,  at ,anttie day  of  ^ ,A.D. 


r.  1.  AmcHomtr. 

AETICLES  OF  COPAETNEESttH*. 

AxTiCLBs  of  copartnership  made  and  concluded  this day  of 

— ,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty,  by  and 

between  A.  B  ,  bookseller,  of  the  first  part,  and  C.  D.,  bookseller  of  the 
second  part,  both  of ,  in  the  county  of . 

Whereas,  it  is  the  Intention  of  the  sai  J  panics  to  form  a  copartner- 
ship, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  retail  bub.ine6a  of  booksellers 
and  stationers,  for  which  purpose  they  have  agreed  on  the  following 
terms  and  articles  of  agreement,  to  the  faithful  performance  of  which 
they  mutually  bind  and  engage  themselves  each  to  the  other,  his  execu- 
tors and  administrators. 

First.  The  style  of  the  said  copartnership  shall  be  " and  com- 
pany ;'*  and  it  shall  continue  for  the  term  of ycjjs  from  the  above 

date,  except  in  case  o(  the  death  of  either  of  the  saiJ  parlies  within  the 
■aid  term. 

Second.  The  said  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  are  the  proprietors  of  the  stock,  a 
schedule  of  which  is  contained  m  their  stock  book,  in  the  propurilon  of 
two  thirds  to  the  said  A.  B.,  and  of  one  third  to  the  said  C.  D. ;  and  the 
said  parties  shall  continue  to  be  owners  of  their  joint  stock  in  the 
same  proportions  :  and  in  case  of  any  addition  being  made  to  the  same 
bjr  mutual  consent,  the  said  a.  B.  shall  advance  two  thirds,  and  the  said 
C  D.  one  third  of  the  cost  thereof. 

Third.  All  profits  which  may  accrue  to  the  said  partnership  shall  be 
dirided,  and  all  losses  happening  to  the  said  firm,  whether  from  bad 
debts,  depreciation  of  goods,  or  any  other  cause  or  accident,  and  all 
ctpenses  of  the  business,  shall  be  borne  by  the  said  parties  in  the  afore- 
Mld  proportions  of  their  interest  in  the  said  stock. 

Fokrik.  The  said  C.  D.  shall  devote  and  give  all  his  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  business  of  the  said  firm  as  a  salesman,  and  generally  to  the 
care  and  superintendence  of  the  store ;  and  the  said  A.  B  shall  devote 
io  much  of  hte  tipe  as  may  be  requisite,  in  advising,  overseeing,  and 
directing  the  hnportation  of  books  and  other  articles  necessary  to  the 
said  business. 

Fi/ih.  Al!  the  purchases,  sales,  transactions,  and  accounts  of  the 
Mid  firm  shall  be  kept  in  regular  books,  which  shall  be  always  open  to 
tbe  inspection  of  both  parties  and  their  lepal  representatives  respec- 
tivdy.  An  accoimt  of  stock  shall  be  taken,  and  an  account  between  the 
nid  parties  shall  be  settled,  as  often  as  once  in  every  year,  and  as  much 
oftener  as  either  partner  may  desire  and  in  writing  request. 

Sixth.  Neither  of  the  said  parties  shall  subscribe  any  bond,  sign  or 
endorse  any  note  of  hand,  accept,  sign,  or  endorse  any  draft  or  bill  of 
eachange,  or  assume  any  other  liability,  verbal  or  written,  either  in  his 
own  name  or  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  for  the  accommodation  of  any 
other  psrson  or  persons  whatsoever,  without  the  consent  In  writing  of 
Ibe  ocibcr  party  ;  nor  shall  either  party  lend  any  of  the  f  uruls  of  the 
•opaftnersh|p  without  such  consent  of  the  other  partner. 

Uvtid     Mo  impoctatioo,  or  laiye  furrhsse  of  books  or  other  thinga^   , 


shall  be  made,  nor  any  transaction  out  of  the  usual  course  of  the  retail 
business  shall  be  undertaken  by  either  of  the  partners,  without  );>reTious 
consultation  with,  and  the  approbation  of,  the  other  partner. 

Eighth.  Neither  parly  shall  withdraw  frcm  the  Joint  stock,  at  any 
time,  t3ore  than  his  share  of  the  prcliis  of  the  business  then  earned,  nor 
shall  either  party  be  entitled  to  interest  on  his  share,  of  the  capital ;  but 
if,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  a  balance  of  profits  be  found  due  to 
either  partner,  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  the  said  balance,  or  to 
leave  it  in  the  business,  provided  tbe  other  partner  consent  thereto,  and 
in  that  case  he  shall  be  allowed  interest  on  the  said  balance. 

Ninth.  At  the  expiration  of  the  aforesaid  term,  or  earlier  dlssolutiott 
of  this  copartnership,  if  the  said  parties  or  their  legal  representative* 
cannot  agree  in  the  division  of  the  stock  then  on  hand,  the  whole 
copartnership  effects,  except  the  debts  due  to  the  firm,  shalt  bfc  sold  dl 
public  auction,  at  which  both  parties  shall  be  at  liberty  to  bid  and  pur- 
chase like  other  Individuals,  and  the  proceeds  shall  be  divided,  after 
payment  of  the  debts  of  the  firm,  in  the  proportions  aforesaid. 

Tenth.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  performance  of  the  foregoing 
agreements,  it  is  agreed  that  either  party,  in  case  of  any  violation  ol 
them  or  cither  of  them  by  the  other,  shall  have  the  right  to  dissolve  this 
copartnership/  forthwith,  on  his  becoming  informed  of  such  violatiod. 

In  witness,  &c.  \as  in  General  Form\ . 

AGEEElffENT  TO  CONTINITE  THE  PARTNEESHtP; 
TO  BE  ENDORSED  ON  THE  BACK  OE  THE  ORiai^ 
N  Ali  ARTICLES. 

Whereas,  the  partnership  evidenced  by  the  within-written  articles 
has  this  day  expired  by  the  limitations  contained  therein  [<7r,  will  expire 

on  the day  of next],  it  is  hereby  agreed,  that  the  same  shali 

be  continued  on  the  same  terms,  and  with  all  the  provisions  and  restric- 
tions therein  contained,  for  the  further  term  of years  froih  this 

dale  \or  from  the day  of next]. 

In  witness,  Ac.  \as  in  General  Farm], 

DEED  WITHOUT  COVEN ANTa 

This  Indetmue,  made  the day  of ,  In  the  year  of  out  Lort 

one  thousand  ,  between  A.  B.,  of,  ftc,  of  the  first  part,  and 

C.  D..  at,  Ac,  of  the  second  part,  Wltnesscth  :  That  the  said  party  of 
the  first  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  tbe  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  to  him 
in  hand  paid,  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  the  receipt  whereof 
Is  hereby  acknbwiedged  hath  bargained  and  sold,  and  by  these  pres- 
ents doih  bargain  and  sell,  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  and 
to  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all,  ftc.  [If ere  describe  the  property.] 
Together  with  all  and  singular,  the  heraditaments  and  appurtenance* 
thereunto  belonging,  or  in  any  wise  appertaining,  and  the  reversion  and 
reversions,  remainder  ani  remainders,  rents.  Issues,  and  profits  thereof  { 
and  also  aU  the  estate,  right,  title,  interest,  claim,  or  demand,  whatao- 
erer  cf  him  the  said  party  of  \ht  firvt  part,  eitlier  in  law  or  equity,  of, 
in,  and  to,  the  above  bargained  premises,  and  every  part  and  paroel 
thereof .  To  have  and  to  bowl  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  pan,  tm 
hein,  and  assigns,  to  the  sole  and  oQiy  proper  use.  benefit,  and  benoof, 
of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  hts  bein  and  assigns,  forever 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  heretttito  aei  our  bands  and  seals,  tli» 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 
Sealed  and  delivered 

A.B.    [L.s.] 
CD.    UsJ 


io  prescrtce 
John  Smith, 
Frank  Robinson 


slivered   ) 
;eof        ( 

INSON.       ) 


CONVEYANCES  OF  LANDS  ON  SALE  SY  MORTG AGS. 

This  indenture,  made  the day  of ,  In  the  year .j 

between  A.  B.,  of,  Ac,  of  the  one  part,  and  C  D.,  of,  Ac,  of  the  other 
part.    Whereas,  E.  F.,  of,&c.,  did,  by  a  certain  indenture  of  mortgage 

dated  the day  of ,  in  the  year ,  for  the  consideration 

of ,  bargain  and  sell  unto  the  said  A.  B.,and  to  his  heirs  and 

assigns  forever,  all  that  certain,  &c. ;  together  with  all  and  singular 
the  hereditaments  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging;  To  have 
and  to  hold  the  said  granted  and  bargained  premises,  with  the  appur- 
tenances, unto  the  said  A.  B.,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  tc  the  only  proper 
use  and  behoof  of  the  said  A.  B.,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever;  pro- 
vided, nevertheless,  and  the  said  indenture  of  mortgage  w  s  thereby 
declared  to  be  upon  condition,  that  if  the  said  B.  F.,  his  heirs,  executors, 
or  administrators,  should  well  and  truly  pay  unto  the  said  A  B  r  hlf 
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c3wcutor»,  admlnlstnuora,  or  awjgni,  the  Juft  and  foil  torn  of  » 

wiih  lawful  interett  for  the  same,  on  or  before  the  —  day  of  , 

m  ibe  year  ,  according  to  the  coodition  of  a  certaio  bond  or 

wriung,  obligatory,  bearing  even  date  with  the  said  Indenture  of  mort* 
gage,  that  then,  and  in  such  caae,  the  said  indenture,  and  the  said  writ 
ing  obligatory,  should  be  void  and  of  no  effect :  and  the  said  E  F.  did 
by  the  tiiid  indenture,  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  agree  with  the 
said  A  D' ,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  af  signs,  that  in  case  it 

should  so  happen,  that  the  said  sum  of ,  and  the  interest  for  the 

same,  should  be  due  and  unpaid  at  the  time  limited  for  the  payment 
thereof,  in  the  whole  or  in  part  thereof,  thai  then  it  should  and  might 
be  lawful  for  the  said  A.  B.,  his  heirs  or  assi^nis.  at  any  time  alter  default 
in  payment,  to  bargain,  sell,  and  dispose  of  the  sajd  mortgaged 
precises,  with  the  ap^unuiances,  at  public  vendue,  and  out  oi  the 
moneys  to  arise  from  the  sale  thereof,  to  retain  and  keep  the  said  sum 

of dollars,  and  the  interest,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  due 

together  with  the  cosu  and  charges  of  such  sa.*  .  or  sales,  rendering  the 
overpttis  money,  if  any,  to  the  said  E.  P..  his  heirs,  execuKM-s,  adminis 
traiors,  or  assigns  *  And,  whereas  the  said  E  F.  did  not  pay  to  the  said 
A.  B.  the  said  sum  of  money,  with  the  Inietest,  at  the  time  limited  for 
payment,  or  at  any  time  since :  and  the  said  A.  D  hath,  therefore,  m 
pursuance  of  the  authority  so  given  to  him  as  aforesaid,  and  according 
to  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided  caused  the  premises 
to  be  advertised  and  sold  at  public  auction    and  the  same  has  been 

struck  off  to  the  said  C.  D.,  for ,  being  the  highest  sum  bid  for  the 

same. 

Now,  therefore,  this  indenture  witnesseth  that  the  said  A.  B..  in  pur 
suance  of  the  power  and  statute  aforesaid,  and  also  (or  and  in  consid 

cration  of  the  said  sum  of .  to  him  in  hand  paid,  by  the  said  C  O. 

at  and  before  the  ensealing  and  delivery  hereof,  the  receipt  whereof  is 
hereby  acknowledged,  hath  granted,  bargained,  aliened,  released  and 
confirmed,  and  by  these  presents  doth  grant,  targain.  sell,  alien,  release 
and  cuotirm  unto  the  said  C.  D.,  and  to  his  heirs  am.'  assigns  forever 
an  the  farm,  piece,  or  parcel  of  land  above  mentioned,  tofrether  w.tb 
the  herediuments  and  appurtenances. as  the  same  is  described  and  con 
veycJ  by  uiJ  indenture  of  mortgage  •  and  uli  the  estate,  right,  title, 
interest,  claia,  and  demand  at  law  and  m  equity,  of  h.m  the  said  A  B  . 
and  also  of  the  said  E.  F.,  as  far  forth  as  the  ssud  A.  C.  hath  power  to 
grant  and  convey  the  same,  of,  in,  and  to  the  premises,  and  every  pan 
aud  parcel  thereof  To  have  and  to  hoIJ  the  said  above  pointed  and 
bargained  ptrmfscs,  with  the  appurter.t r.ces,  unto  the  said  C.  D..  bis 
hcirb  and  a^it;ns,  to  the  sole  and  only  proper  use  and  behoof  of  the  said 
C  D.,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  forever. 

In  witness,  &c.  [tu  in  Central  Form  oj  Ai'rremrm/]. 

DEED  OF  OIFT  OP  PEESOXAL.  ESTATB. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  A.  B.,  of,  &c..  in  consideratkm 
of  the  natur:J  love  and  aflcciion  which  I  Lave  and  bear  for  my  son,  C. 
B.,  and  also  for  divers  other  good  causes  and  considerations.  1,  the 
said  A.  B.,  hereunto  moving,  have  given,  granted,  and  conf.-Tncd,  and 
by  these  presents,  do  give,  grant  and  conurm  unto  the  said  C  b.,  ah 
and  singular,  my  goods,  chattels,  leases,  and  personal  estate  whatsoever, 
in  whose  bands,  custody,  or  possession  soever  they  be  To  have,  hold 
and  enfoy.  all  and  singular,  the  said  goods,  chaiuls.  and  persona* 
esuie.  aforesaid,  unto  the  said  C.  B..  his  executors,  administrators,  and 
sssigns.  to  the  only  proper  use  and  behoof  ol  tnc  said  C  B..  his  execu- 
tors, administrators,  and  assigns,  forever.  And  1  the  said  A.  B..  ail 
and  singular  the  said  goods,  chattels,  personai  estate  and  other  the 
premises,  to  the  said  C-  B..  his  crecuiors  administrators,  and  assigns 
against  me.  the  said  A.  B..  my  executors  and  administrators,  and  aii 
and  every  other  perw^n  and  persons,  whatsoever,  shall  and  will  warrant, 
and  forever  defend,  by  these  presents  of  all  and  singmar  which  said 
goods,  chattels,  personai  estate  and  other  premises.  I.  the  said  A.  B., 
have  put  the  said  C  B.  in  full  possession,  by  d^nvenng  to  him  one 
pewter  dish,  at  the  time  of  the  sealing  and  delivery  of  these  praaenta^m 
the  ..ame  oi  the  whole  premises  hereby  granted. 

Ic.  witness,  Ac.  [a*  in  Ctntrai  F0rm  ^  Agr€€maU[, 

DEED  OP  OIPT  BT  A  PATHEB  TO  A  SON  OF  HIS 
PERSONAL  PBOPBETY  ON  OONI>mON& 

This  Indaature,  made  tbe«  Ac.,  between  A  B.,of,  dc.,  of  di«  one  part. 


and  C.B.«  of, Ac.,  of  the  other  part  Wherea8,theaLld  A  B.,beiiigtlie 
fatlierof  tliesaidC  B.,  by  reason  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  is  not  capa- 
ble  of  attending  to  his  estate  and  affairs  as  formerly,and  lias  therefoce 
agreed,  for  advancement  of  tlie  said  C.  B.,  to  malce  over  hb  [iiupeiiy 
to  the  said  C  B.,  so  that  the  said  C.  B.  should  pay  the  debts  of  the 
said  A.  B.,  and  afford  him  a  maintenance  as  is  hereinafter  mentjooed; 
Now  this  indenture  Witnetutk^  That  ttie  said  A  B,  in  cffder  to  cany 
the  said  agreement  into  effect,  and  in  consideration  of  the  natural  love 
and  affection  which  he  liath  for  and  towards  his  son,  the  said  C.  B^ 
and  of  the  provisoes,  covenants,  and  agreements,  hereinafter  mentiooed, 
by  the  said  C  B.,  to  be  observed  and  performed,  liath  given,  granted, 
kiargained,  sold,  and  assigned,  and  by  these  presenu  doth  give,  grant, 
bargain,  sell,  and  assign,  unto  the  said  C.  B.,  his  executors,  admin.stzi^ 
tors,  and  assigns,  ali  and  singular  his  househokl  goods  and  implement! 
of  household,  stock  in  trade,  debts,  rights,  credits,  and  personal  estate, 
whereof  be  is  now  possessed,  or  any  way  interested  in  or  entitled 
unto,  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever  the  same  are, or  wheresoever  or  ia 
whosesoever  liands  they  be  or  may  be  found,  with  their  and  every  ol 
their  rights,  members,  and  appunenances :  To  have  and  to  hold  the  said 
goods,  household  stuff,  stock  in  trade,  debts,  rights,  and  personal 
estate,  and  the  other  the  premises,  unto  the  said  C  B.,  his  executon, 
administrators,  and  assigns.  fore\*er,  without  rendering  any  accotmt  or 
being  therefor  in  any  wise  accountable  to  the  said  A.  B,  his  hein, 
executors,  or  administrniors.  for  the  same. 

And  the  said  C  B..  for  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators, 
doth  covenant  promise,  grant,  and  agree,  to  and  with  the  said  A.  B., 
his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  in  manner  and  form  follow- 
ing, that  IS  to  say  -  that  he.  the  said  C  B.,  his  heirs,  executors,  and 
administrators,  shall  and  will,  settle,  pay,  discharge,  and  satisfy,  or 
cau^«  to  be  settled  paid.  dischar(;ed.  and  satisfied,  all  accounts,  debts, 
juv!gments  and  demands  of  every  nature  and  kind  whatsoever,  now 
outstanding  against,  or  now  due  from  or  payable  by  the  said  A  B..  oi 
for  the  payment  of  which  the  said  A  B  shal.  be  .lablc.  or  be  held  liable 
either  at  law  or  equity  on  account  of  any  matter,  cause,  oi  thing  hereto^ 
fore  had  suffered,  done,  or  performed,  and  at  al.  tittiei  hereafter,  free, 
discharge,  and  keep  hartniess.  and  indctr mfied.  theivaid  A  B  .his  heirs, 
executors,  adroinisirators.  from  an  and  even'  such  accounts,  debts,  judg* 
mcnts.  and  demands,  and  from  al*.  action^  suits,  and  damages,  that  may 
to  him  or  them  anne  by  reason  of  the  non-payment  thereof  and  more- 
over, that  he  the  said  C.  B  .  his  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators, 
shall  and  wil.  ycariy.  and  every  year,  during  the  term  of  the  natural  life 
of  the  said   A.  B..  by  four  equai  quarterly  payments,  the  first  to  oegm 

on  the day  of next,  well  and  truly  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid, 

to  the  said  A  B.,  or  his  asbipns,  the  sum  of ,  for,  or  toward  his 

support  and  maintenance,  or  find  or  provide  for  him  sufficient  meat, 
drink,  washing  lodging,  apparel,  and  attendance,  suitable  to  hii 
state  and  situation,  at  the  choice  and  election,  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
said  A   B. 

Provided  always,  and  upon  this  condition,  and  h  is  the  true  Intent 
and  meaning  of  these  presents,  that  if  the  said  C.  B.,  his  heirs,  exec- 
utors, and  administrators,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the  said  accounts, 
debts.  Judgments,  and  demands,  according  to  his  covenant  aforesaid,  or 
shall  suffer  the  said  A.  B.  to  be  put  to  any  cost,  charge,  trouble,  oc 
expense,  on  account  of  the  same,  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the 
said  annual  sum,  in  manner  aforesaid,  or  to  find  and  provide  for  thesaid 
A.  B.,  as  aforesaid,  that  then,  in  all,  any,  or  either  of  the  eases  afore- 
said. H  shali  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  A.  B-,  all  and 
singular,  the  premises  hereby  granted  to  take,  repossess,  and  enjoy,  as 
in  his  former  estate. 

In  witness,  &c,  \a*  in  General  Farm  ^ Agreemen([, 
UARKIAaE  OE&TIPIOATB. 

r,  William  Fraxer,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  and  Rector  of  St.  Paofft 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  Leopardston,  Orange  County,  and  Statt 
of  New  York,  do  hereby  certify,  that,  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  hi  tbs 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two,  at  th« 
rectory  of  said  church  at  Leopardston  aforesaid,  I  joined  together  ia 
Holy  Matrimony,  John  Smith,  of  the  City,  Cotinty,  and  State  of  New 
Yorit,  and  Jnlia  Tompkins,  of  Fayville.  in  the  State  of  New  Jeraey. 
according  to  the  forma  and  customs  of  said  church  to  which  Ibeloag,  ii 
the  presence  of  Joae^  Nipp,  of  said  Qty  of  New  York,  and  Gcofge  Rfl» 
crs,  of  said  Fayriite,  attaatiny  witmwM  thtfUOi    II 
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At  Mdd  piftiCt  BMfllod  by  B9  M  ftfomsldi  WOV  pCflOOllqr  kBOWB  fed 

me  (or,  if  not,  **  were  MttefactorOyproired  by  the  oath  of  joteph  Nippk  a 
pcnoo  kBOum  to  me  **)  to  be  the  penoos  dexribed  in  this  Cefttfiqtte» 
and  that  before  I  eolemnlxed  inch  marriage  as  atotetaid,  I  ascertained 
that  Che  said  John  Smith  and  Julia  Tomplcina  were  of  tuflkient  age  to 
comran  marriage;  and  after  due  inquiry  made  by  me  at  socli  amot 
dttre  appeared  no  lawful  impediment  to  nicb  marriage. 

William  PkAZsa. 

8A1CB  B7  A  FUBXJO  OFFICER. 

This  b  to  ceruf  y,  that  oo  the  fourth  day  of  August,  s88a,  I,  John 
Jones,  Mayor  of  the  Qty  of  Brooklyn,  joined  together  m  awuTuige«  u 
my  office,  in  said  Qty.  Charles  Jones,  of  Jamaica,  V/ueent  County,  and 
Mary  Bnggs,  of  the  City  of  Chicago  and  State  ot  Uunois,  aocording  to 
the  law  u  snch  case  made  and  pronded  In  the  presence  of  fames 
Burke,  of  the  Uty  of  New  York,  and  Chanes  Ami>ief,oi  Yooaera. 
Westchester  County,  New  York,  attesting  wiinesset  tneretOw  I  turthet 
certify  tsameas  preceding  form  id  end.  ««tenng  oamesv 

Given  at  my  ofhce,  in  said  City  ol  Otooaiyn,  cne  ^af  and  yeas  ahove 


Umm  loam,  Mm^tr. 
ASLTICL^  OV  8BPA&ATI0N  BSTWXSir  WOBBAIXI} 

Thia  XndentarB  of  three  pana,  made  the  day  of    —  ,one 

dwiisanrt  eighi  nundreo  and ,  oetwen  A.  B^  oi  ine  oi?  ol , 

of  Che  brst  pan,  and  C  O^  bis  wife,  ot  the  teoood  parv  and  B  P 
tnotee  ot  the  said  C  D.,of  the  inuti  part  Whereaa.  divert  dtsputes 
and  unhappy  Jifterences  have  anseo  oeiween  tne  uud  party  of  uie  ursi 
part  and  bit  muO  wife  lor  wbicb  'catoo  ibet  b«»c  axiaemed  aoo  «Kreeo 
to  Uve  teparatc  Afid  apart  it uo  emU.  awa  au/kcii  Jkck»  aaiura.  tie 
therefore.  &bk*  .iwiefiturt  mttnth^tA  lb*,  jkc  muc  c»*r;v  ji  jic  art* 
pan.  lO  oontideraooo  oi  tnK  otemuiek  *oo  t  outmo^icc  nereoi  ^khc 
hereby  ooveoanv.  pttjmrte,  *do  aictee  to  «na  w\il.  ^oc  «duo  .ruaiee  and 
alao  to  ano  witn  lut  aatd  «riie  Jia*  ^t  tba«  «oo  mav  ^  awtu.  loi  oer 
hia  said  wile,  at  a*,  timet  ocfoutei  u>  aveacparatcana  apur  fromoim 
and  tliat  be  ftba««  and  wi«  a^o«»  4i«d  perm*i  bci  ^  cktoc  otA  m  h  wucl 
place  and  p»aoea  and  a>  «iiU  *aiiu  v  aoo  t%in,  «rtt  acu?  w  ifi  m^et  'e^ 
tiooa.  Inen4t  and  cnLm  uct>ut»»  aCkO  lo  iao«  tto  %«ity  a  M«ca  ttho^ 
or  iMisincss  at  sbc  ne  trook  ume  4>  ume  (Jummc  o*  Jkina  ot  4>  ^  and 
Chat  be  sbat.  oo^  at  wiL  m  any  ume  »ue  on  •uttet  ao  4*  oe  «ued  toi 
Ihnog  separate  ano  apar  from  bim  01  cumpe.  net  to  ive  «itb  turn  jt 
tne,  motcst  disturtv  ov  troub*e  bci  tot  aviog  tepanue  and  apan  irom  oim 
or  any  otbei  person  wbomaoevei  tot  receiving  entcnaming  ot  oartior 
Ing  ber:  and  thai  be  wtu  not  witboui  oei  cooteni  visit  aei  ^Ji  anowing^y 
enter  any  house  01  piaoe  wbere  tbe  abai-  dweu,  ceside.  ot  6a.  oi  send 
ot  cause  to  oe  tent,  any  .etter  ot  message  to  net  .  am  «ha*.  m  wt*.  si 
any  tune  hereafter,  oaim  ot  demand  any  c0  het  monev .  leweis  omte 
tlothing.  household  goods,  furmture.  ot  stock  ui  vaoe  «rb«cb  sne  oow 
hath  m  her  power,  custody  ot  possession,  ot  wtucn  she  sba^ 
or  may  at  any  time  hereafter  have.  buy.  ot  procure  ix  whicb  shat 
be  devised  or  given  to  het.  or  thai  she  may  otherwise  acquire  and  ttuu 
die  shall  and  may  en|oy  and  absolutely  dispose  ol  the  same  at  if  she 
were  a  feme  sole  and  unmarried  .  and  tunbei  thai  the  said  pany  of  the 
fk«  Dan  ^haii  and  will  well  and  truly  pay.  or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  her 
hia  said  wife,  for  and  towards  her  better  suppon  and  maintenance,  the 
yearly  sum  of  dollars,  free  and  clear  of  all  chargeaaod  deductions 

whatever,  for,  and  during  her  natural  lUe.  at.  or  upon  the  first  dayt  of 
January.  April,  July,  and  October,  in  each  and  every  yeai  dtinng  oa 
■aid  natural  life,  which  the  said  trustee  doth  hereby  agree  to  cake,  tt 
fall  satisfaction  for  her  suppon  and  maintenance,  and  all  alimony  what- 
ever. And  the  said  trustee.  In  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar, 
to  him  duly  paid,  doth  covenant  and  agree,  to.  and  with  the  said  pany 
of  the  first  pan,  to  Indemnify  and  bear  him  harmless  of,  and  from  all 
debu  of  his  said  wife,  contracted,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  contracted 
by  her,  or  on  her  account ;  and  if  the  said  pany  ot  the  Arst  pan  shall 
be  compelled  to  pay  any  such  debt  or  debts,  the  said  trustee  hereby 
•greet  to  repay  the  same  00  demand,  to  the  said  pany  of  the  first  part, 
with  all  damage  and  k)ea  that  he  may  sustain  thereby. 

In  witness,  etc.  [as  in  Marriagt  SetiUmeiU]. 

Ml  will  of  BBAL  BSTATB. 
^wlMfwflUad  tewsmentof  A.CAc.   1.  A.  C  cooiidefing  tbe 


Bnceftiiliii^  of  this  mortai  nfe«  tud  belbg  01  §Btitid  \ 
(bMssed  be  Ainughty  God  fot  the  same  0,  do  maae  ano  puf»iisb  Ji»  my 
last  will  and  testament,  m  manner  and  form  touowmg  ttha*  « to  «y9 » 
Firtt,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  beloved  wife.  J.  C,  Che  «im  ot ->^^ 
//rat,!  give  and  bequeath  co  my  eldest  ■oo.G  C^  the  sum  ol  -  » 
/ftfut,  I  give  and  bequeath  onto  my  two  yoangcti  sons.  |  C.  and  P  C 
the  som  of  — -^  each     item,  1  gtve  and  oeummll  10  my  daugnter-io. 

law    &.  H.,  widow  the  sum  s.1 wtuch  itid  vfverm.  -cgacies  or 

■umsof  money  I  will  and  order  to  be  paid  CO  Che  said  respccuve  «gaieca, 
within  tu  montha  alter  my  deceaae.  I  further  give  and  Jevise  to  my 
said  eidem  son  (»  C  mt  neirt  and  asngna.  a^  that  messuage  at  cene> 
menc  aituaced  tymg  and  oeing  m.  dbc  vogccnei  artcn  a.,  m?  other 
ireenoid  estate  whatsoever  to  botd  to  dam  the  said  <>  C.  lua  aeirt  and 
revet.  And  i  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  rounger 
J  C  and  P  C  ai«  my  .caseboid  estate,  ol  ano  »  ai^  inose  mea- 
ot  wnemenm.  wnii  ma  appurtenancea,  tnuate  Ac^  equally  to 
be  divided  between  them  And  JMC^y  as  to  au  the  rcsi  /csidue.  and 
temainner  01  my  persocka.  eacaxe.  gooda,  and  ciuuteia.  01  wtuu  aind  and 
nature  toevei  i  gnre  and  oegueatn  tne  same  to  my  said  lieto«co  <nfe, 
i  c  wtK>m  <  apCKNOi  «o«  eaecutna.  01  tn*  my  mml  wu  and  ^**'****'*t, 
hereby  revoaing  «^  lormei  in.a  ay  am  aume. 

4a  witnesk  tvbereoi  .  aa»e  ^ar<ooio  te»  ay  band  and  aadL,  the 

day  ot « m  the  year  ot  om  Lord  one  ffwinaand 

A.C    rua.1 

The  above  Jistniment,  oonsnting  ol  one  sheet  (#»  ot  cwosneeti), 
was  aow  oers  Mioscnbco  by  a  C^  (be  testator  ji  the  t>resence  of  each 
3t  m  and  «tat  a.  -J^  tame  ume  declared  oy  mm  to  be  nit  iwi  wtb  and 
testameni .  ana  we,  at  aia  requeai.  sign  oui  namea  Hereto  aa  attesting 


J),  r,  Tesmmg  at  — ,  in  —  Cooncy, 
t»  H.. /esMiing  at    -  ■  ,  in    ■■      Councy. 
^(h  if  tJke  mitmessm  denmtf  tks  t€*tmt99  tubtertht  thtwiU^  it  tmmyU 
<Ui9tUd  *f  %«*  M.*mifwt44rmem  tm  tkg  /oii^wtmg /0rm,\ 

rbe  above  <osiniinent  oi  one  fhee«  «#r  ot  (wotheetsi  wna.  at  thedate 
nereoi    jecatco  in  tia  ot  ^he  icscatot.  A.  C.  to  oe  bit  <asi  wti.  and 
ati6  3e  (ben  acanow^dgod  (o  eacb  ot  ua  thai  oe  bad  tulK 
ftnd  we.  at  aia  leqaeai,  siga  out  names  nereto  aa 


D  F .  residtng  at  , 

d.  H^  residing  at  — , 

CODICIL  TO  A  WILL. 


-County. 
>  County. 


Whbkbas  1,  a.  C  01.  ftc  .  have  made  my  ost  win  and  testament  in 
smung  oeanng  date,  Ac.  land  nave  thereby  ftc..  Ac.|  Now  4  do  by 
chia  my  wnung  which  •  hereby  declare  to  be  a  codicu  to  my  said  will, 
to  be  taaen  ata  pan  (liereot  1  will  and  direcu  Ac.  Ac.  I.  giveand  bequeath 
to  my  niece  M.  &..  one  goid  watch,  one  large  diamond  ring,  and  one 
suver  coftee-fXH.  And  whereaa,  m  and  by  my  lasi  wiii  and  testament, 
i  have  given  and  bequeathed  to  my  daughter •in-iaw  is  H..  the  sum  of 
,  I  do  bereby  order  and  decuue.  that  my  wui  is  that  onty  the  sum  of 
— ->  be  paid  onto  net,  m  Iul  ot  the  said  legacy  i  nave  as  aforesaid 
given  and  oequeaibed  tmto  her ;  and  tliai  the  remaining  pan  01  the 
aaid  <egacy  be  iriven  and  oaid  to  my  nephew  E  (9  And  astiy  n  Is 
my  desire  that  thiamy  present  codiai  be  annexed  to.  and  made  a  pan  of 
my  last  wii.  and  teatament.  to  all  intenu  and  purpotea 

In  witness  whereot,  a  have  liereunto  aet  my  hand  and  teal,  this  — ^ 

day  of ,  Ac 

A-C    iL,s.| 

The  above  instrument  of  one  sheet  was,  at  the  date  thereof,  declared 
to  us  by  the  testator,  A  C.  to  be  a  codtcii  to  be  annexed  to  his  lasi  will 
and  testament :  and  he  acknowledged,  to  each  of  us.  that  he  bad  tub- 
scribed  the  same ;  and  we,  at  h»  request,  sign  our  names  hereto  as 
attestmg  witnesses. 

D.  F..  residing  at  — ,  in County. 

G  H.,  residing  at « m County. 

GtSNEBAL  FORK.  DT8P08IKO  OF  BOTH  REAL  AND 
PERSONAL  ESTATE. 

In  tbe  name  of  God,  Amen.  1,  A  B ,  of.  Ac  ,  being  in  good  bodily 
health,  and  of  sound  and  disposing  mind  and  memory  calling  to  mind 
the  fnilty  and  uncertainty  of  human  life,  and  beft^  desirous  otaettiiof 
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my  wondly  ailain,  and  directing  how  the  estates  with  which  it  baa 
iteaaed  God  to  bleas  me,  thail  be  disposed  of  after  my  decease,  while  I 
Mve  strength  and  capacity  so  to  do,  do  make  and  publish  this  my  last 
jrill  and  testament,  hereby  revoking  and  making  null  and  void  all  other 
last  wills  and  testamenu  by  me  heretofore  made.  And,  first,  I  com- 
mend my  mimortal  being  to  Him  who  gave  it,  and  my  body  to  the  earth, 
to  be  buned  with  little  ejipense  or  osteatauon,  by  my  executors  herein- 
alter  named. 

And  as  to  my  worldly  estate,  and  all  the  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  of  whJch  I  shall  die  seized  and  possessed,  or  to  which  I  shall  be 
entitled  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  I  devise,  bequeath,  and  dispose 
thereof  in  the  manner  following,  to  wit : 

Im/rimis.  My  will  is,  that  all  my  just  debts  and  funeral  chaiiges 
ihall,  by  my  executors  heremafter  named,  be  paid  out  of  my  estate,  as 
foon  after  my  decease  as  shall  by  them  be  found  convement. 

Itfm.  I  gi^t  dense,  and  bequeath  to  my  beloved  wiie,  C.  B.,  all  my 
household  furmture,  and  my  library  in  my  mansion  or  dwelling-house, 
my  pair  of  horses,  coach,  and  chaise,  and  their  harnesses ;  and  also  fif. 
teen  thousand  dollars,  in  money,  to  be  paid  to  her  by  my  executors 
heremafter  named,  within  six  months  after  my  decease :  To  have  and  to 
hold  the  same  to  her,  and  her  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns 
forever.    I  also  give  to  her  the  use«  improvement,  and  mcome  of  my 

dwelling-house,  land,  and  its  appurtenances,  situated  in  ,  my 

warehouse,  land,  and  Its  appurtenances,  situated  in ^,  to  have  and 

to  hold  the  same  to  her  for  and  during  her  natural  life. 

lum,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  honored  mother,  O.  B.,  two  tbou- 
•and  dollars,  in  money,  to  be  paid  to  her  by  my  executors  hereinafter 
named,  within  six  months  after  my  decease  ;  to  be  for  the  sole  use  of 
herself,  her  heirs,  executors,  admlnisuators,  and  assigns. 

Item,  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  son,  E.  B.,  the  reversion  or 
remainder  of  my  dwelling  or  mansion-house,  land,  and  its  appurte- 
nances, situated  io ,and  all  profit,  income,  and  advantage  that  may 

result  therefrom,  from  and  after  the  decease  of  my  beloved  wife,  C.  B.  t 
To  have  and  to  hold  the  same  to  him,  the  said  E.  B.,  his  heirs  and  assif^ns, 
from  and  after  the  decease  of  my  said  wife,  to  his  and  their  use  and 
behoof  forever. 

lUm.  1  give,  devise*  and  bequeath  to  my  son,  F.  B.,  the  reversion  or 
remainder  of  my  warehouse,  land,  and  iu  appurtenances,  situated  in 

,  and  all  the  profit,  income,  and  advantage  that  may  result  therefrom, 

from  and  after  the  decease  of  my  beloved  wife,  C.  B. .  To  have  and  to 
bold  the  same  to  the  said  F.  B.,his  heirs  and  assigns,  from  and  after  the 
decease  of  my  said  wife,  to  his  and  their  use  and  behoof  forever. 

Hem.  All  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  esute,  real ,  personal,  or  mixed, 
of  which  I  shall  die  seized  and  possessed,  or  to  which  I  shall  be  entitled 
at  the  time  of  my  decease,  \  give,  devise,  and  bequeath,  to  be  equally 
divided  to  and  among  my  said  sons,  E.  B.  and  F.  B.    And, 

Lastly.  I  do  nominate  and  appoint  my  said  sons,  E.  B.  and  F.  B.,  to 
be  the  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament. 

In  testimony,  whereof,  1,  the  said  A.  B ,,  have  to  this  my  last  will  and 
testament,  contained  on  three  sheets  of  paper,  and  to  every  sheet 
thereof  subscribed  my  name,  and  to  this  the  last  sheet  thereof  1  have 

here  subscribed  my  name,  and  affixed  my  seal,  this day  of , 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and . 

A.  B.    ti-^.l 

This  win  must  be  attested  In  the  same  manner  as  In  the  preceding 
forms. 

DEVISE  PBOM  A  HUSBANT>  TO  HIS  TTIFE,  OP  AN 

ESTATE     FOB     LIFE,     IN     LIEU     OF     DOWER; 

REMAINDER  TO  HIS  CHILDREN  AS  TENANTS  IN 

COMliON. 

Item.    I  give  and  devise  unto  my  said  wife,  all  that  my  said  messuage 

or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  situate,  &c.,  with  the  lands  and 

hereditaments  thereunto  belonging,  and  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits 

thereof,  for  and  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life  ;  and  from  and  after 

the  decease  of  my  said  wife.  I  C've  and  bequeath  the  said  messuage  or 

tenement,  lands,  and  hereditaments,  unto  su^h  child  or  children,  as  I 

shall  leave  or  have  living  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  and  to  their  heirs 

and  assigns  forever,  as  tenants  in  common,  and  if  I  shall  have  no  suc^ 

child  or  children,  Ac.,  then  I  give  and  devise,  &c.,  which  s.-iid  lecac> 

l^  vcu  to  my  said  wife  as  aforesaid,  I  hereby  declare  is  intended  to  be. 


and  is  10  given  to  her,  in  full  satistectioa  and  rccompcsiM  of,  and  loi 
her  dower  and  thirds,  which  she  may,  or  can  in  apy  wise  claim  of 
demand  out  of  my  estate.  ^ 

Item,  I  give  and  devise  all  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  estate,  bock 
real  and  personal  <not  hereinbefore  by  me  given  and  bequeathed),  imtOi 
Ac 

MOBTOAQE  OF  LANDS  B7  HXTSfiAND  AND  WIPB. 

This  Indenture,  made  the day  of ,  in  the  3rcar  of  our  Lord 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  between  F.  F.,  of  the  city  of  New 

York,  merchant,  and  J.  his  wife,  of  the  first  part,  and  L.  M.,  of  said  dty, 
merchant,  of  the  second  part,  witnessetk  :    That  the  said  parties  of  the 

first  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  ,  lawful  money 

of  the  United  States,  to  them  in  hand  paid,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby 
acknowledged,  have  granted,  bargained,  sold,  aliened,  released,  con- 
veyed, and  confirmed,  and  by  these  presents  do  grant,  bargam,  selU 
alien,  release,  convey,  and  confirm,  unto  the  said  part>'  of  the  second 
part,  and  to  bis  assigns  forever,  all  that  certain  lot,  &c. ;  together  with 
all  and  singular  the  hereditaments  and  appurtenances  thereunto  bek)Qg« 
ing,  or  in  any  wise  appertaining,  and  the  reversion  and  reversions, 
remainder  and  remainders,  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof ;  and  also 
all  the  estate,  right,  title,  interest,  dower,  possession,  claim,  and  demand 
whatsoever,  of  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part,  of,  in.  and  to  the  same, 
and  every  part  thereof,  with  the  appurtenances :  To  have  and  to  hold  the 
said  hereby  granted  premises,  with  the  appurtenances ,  tmto  tile  MM 
party  of  the  second  part,  hts  heirs,  and  assigns,  to  his  and  their  onlf 
proper  use,  benefit,  and  behoof  forever.  Provided  always,  and  thete 
presents  are  upon  this  condition,  that  if  the  said  parties  of  the  irtft 
part,  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  shall  pay  unU 
the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  executors,  adminlstittors,  or 

assigns,  the  sum  of ,  on  or  before  the day  of ,  wftidl 

will  be  In  the  ycafr ,  with  interest,  according  to  the  cundltion  of  % 

bond  of  the  said  F.  F.,  to  the  said  L.  M.,  bearing  even  date  herewlft^ 
then  these  presents  shall  become  void,  and  the  estate  hereby  granted 
shall  cease  and  utterly  determine.  But  if  default  shall  be  made  In  ite 
payment  of  ♦he  said  sura  of  money,  or  the  interest,  or  of  any  part 
thereof,  at  the  time  hereinbefore  specified  for  the  payment  thcnnl^ 
the  said  parties  of  the  first  part,  in  such  case,  do  hereby  authonxc  aad 
fully  empovrer  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  executort,  admtn* 
istrators,and  assigns,  to  sell  thesaM  hereby  granted  premised,  at  p«AHe 
auction,  and  convey  the  same  to  the  purchaser.  In  fee  simple,  t 
to  the  act  In  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  out  of  the  moneyt  a 
Ing  from  such  sale,  to  retain  the  principal  and  inere«t  whkh  shall  tl 
be  due  on  the  said  bond,  together  with  all  costs  and  charges,  and  ] 
the  overplus  Of  any)  to  the  said  F.  F.,  party  of  the  first  part,  I 
executors,  administrators,  or  assigns. 

Tn  witness  whereof,  the  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto  Hi 
their  hands  and  seals,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in     \  FRANCIS  FOREST.    rL.aJ 

the  presence  of  f  JULIA  FOREST.  (l.»3 

John  SMrm. 

A  JHORTQAOB   GIVEN  FOB  PABT    OP    THB    PUB- 
CHASE  MONEY  OP  LAND. 

This  Indenture,  made  the day  of ,  In  the  yearof  our  Lovd 

,  between  A.  B.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  merchant,  of  the  fim 

part,  and  R.  T,  of  the  said  city,  esquire,  of  the  second  part,  t^iutseik  : 
That  the  said  party  of  the  first  ^rt,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sms 
of  three  thousand  dollars,  lawful  money  of  the  United  Sates,  to  bim  in 
hand  paid,  the  receipt  whereof  Is  hereby  acknowledged,  hath  giauted 
bargained,  sold,  aliened,  released,  conveyed,  and  confirmed,  and  by 
these  presents  doih  p:rani  bargain, sell,  alien,  release,  eonvey,  and  coth- 
firm,  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  and  to  his  hehv  and  assigns 
forever,  all  tho^  throe  certain  lots,  pieces  and  parcels  of  land,  situate, 
lying,  and  being,  dec. ;  the  said  three  kns  of  land  bebig  part  of  the  pt»- 
miscs  this  day  conveyed  to  the  said  A.  B.  by  the  saM  R.  T.  and  Ms 
wife,  and  these  presenu  are  given  to  secure  the  payment  of  part  of  the 
consideration  money  of  the  sakl  premises ;  together  with  all  and  thtgn* 
lar  the  hereditaments  and  appurtenances  thereunto  betonging,  or  in  any 
wise  appertaining,  and  the  reversion  and  reversions,  remainder  and 
remainders,  ranu.  issues,  and  profiu  thereof,  and  alaO;  aU  tfat  i 
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rights  titie,  iniefcsi,  dowei ,  pos^easion,  claim,and  demand  whatsoevei, 
of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  of,  in,  and  to  the  same,  and  every  part 
thercot,  with  the  appurtenances.  To  have  and  to  hold  the  aaid  hereby 
granted  premises,  with  the  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  party  of  the 
•econa  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  hts  and  their  oniy  proper  use,  t>ene- 
tU  Aflc  oehoof  forever.  Frovided  always,  and  these  presents  are  upon 
Ihis  cockditton^  thai  If  the  said  party  of  the  6rst  part,  bis  heirs,  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  shaO  pay  unto  the  sUd  party  of  the  second 
port  nis  executors,  admmistrators,  or  assifi^ns,  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
dollars  lawful  money  aforesaid ,  on  or  t>elore  the  »-~-  day  of  next. 

With  interest  thereon  at  tne  rate  of  six  pet  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
liaii  yearly,  on  the  hrst  days  oi  May  and  November  in  each  yeai ,  until  the 
Whoie  pnncipal  sum  shall  be  fully  paid  and  satisfied,  according  to  the  cod> 
dition  of  the  bond  of  the  said  A.  B.  to  the  said  R.  T.,  bearing  even  date 
herewith,  then  these  presents,  and  the  estate  hereby  granted,  shall  cease 
and  be  void.  And  it  detauii  sbau  t>e  made  m  the  payment  of  the  said  sum 
of  money,  or  the  interest,  oi  ui  any  pan  thereof ,  at  the  time  heremt>e 
fore  specified  lor  the  payment  thereof,  the  said  party  of  the  first  pan  in 
each  case  does  hereby  authorize  and  fully  empower  the  said  party  of  the 
•econd  pan,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  to  sell  the  said 
Hereby  granted  premises  at  public  auction,  and  convey  the  same  to  the 
pvirchaset ,  in  lee  simple,  according  to  law,  and  out  oi  the  moneys  aris> 
ing  from  such  sale  to  retain  the  principal  and  interest  which  shaii  then 
be  due  on  the  said  bond,  together  with  alJ  the  costs  and  charges,  and  the 
overplus  (if  any)  pay  to  the  said  party  of  the  hrst  part,  his  1  eirs,  execu- 
tofs,  administrators,  and  assigns.  And  it  is  also  agreed,  by  and  between 
ftie  parues  to  these  presents,  that  until  the  pajrmenc  of  the  said  pnnci- 
pal and  mterest  moneys  m  tui.,  li  sball  be  Lawfui  for  the  party  of  the 
second  part,  his  executors,  admmistratofs  or  assigns,  to  Keep  the  build- 
ings erected,  or  to  be  erected,  upon  the  lands  atmve  conveyed,  insured 
against  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  and  these  presents  shall  operate  to  secure 
the  repayment  of  the  premium  or  premiums  paid  for  effecting  or  cotk- 
tinuing  such  insurance. 

Ifl  witness,  Ac.  [tu  in  Mortgage  of  Lands  by  Husband  and  Wi/e\, 

MOHtaAGE  ON  GOODS  OB  CaATTEtJS. 

T6  an  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come :    Know  ye,  that  1,  A.  6.,  of 

,  party  of  the  first  part,  for  secunng  the  payment  of  the  money 

hexeinafter  mentioned,  and  in  considerauon  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar  to 

me  duly  paid  by  C  D.  of ,  of  the  second  pan,  at  or  before  the 

ensealing  and  delivery  of  these  presents,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby 
acknowledged,  having  bargained  and  sold,  and  by  these  presents  do 
gram,  bargain,  and  sell  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  two  bay 
horses,  and  all  other  goods  and  chattels  mentioned  in  the  schedule  hcre- 

tmto  annexed,  and  now  in  the  possession  of ;  to  have  and  to  hold 

an  and  singular  the  goods  and  chattels  above  bargained  and  soid,  or 
Intended  so  to  be,  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  pan,  his  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  forever.  And  I,  the  said  party  of  the  first 
part,  foe  myself,  my  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  ail  and  singular, 
the  said  goods  and  chattels  above  bargained  knd  soid  unto  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
against  me,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  and  against  aU  and  every 
peison  or  persons  whomsoever,  shall  and  wiU  warrant  and  for  ever 
defend ;  upon  condition,  that  U  1,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  shall 
and  do  well  and  truly  pay  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  nis 

executors,  administrators,  or  as^gns,  the  full  sum  of dollars,  on 

****  '^1  o* next,  according  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  a  cer- 

tain promissory  note,  bearing  even  date  herewith,  made  by  me  In  favor 
of  the  said  CD.,  then  these  presenu  shall  be  void.  And  1.  the  said 
P*^  ^  ^^  ^"^  P*^  ^  myself,  my  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns,  do  covenant  and  agree,  to  and  with  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assign,  that  m  case  default  shall 
be  made  in  the  payment  of  the  said  sum  above  mentioned,  then  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for,  and  I,  the  said  party  of  the  first  pan,  do  hertrby 
authorize  and  empower  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  with  the  aid  and  assistance  of 
any  person  or  persons,  to  enter  my  dwelling-house,  store,  and  other 
premises,  and  such  other  place  or  places  as  the  said  goods  or  chattels 
arc,  or  may  be  placed,  and  take  and  carry  away  the  said  goods  and  chat- 
Ids,  and  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same  for  the  best  price  they  can 
•"1 1  and  out  of  the  money  arising  therefrom,  to  retain  and  pay  the 


said  sum  above  mentioned,  and  a!!  charges  touching  the  saae^  render 
ing  the  overplus  (if  any)  unto  me,  or  to  my  executors,  admiaistrators, 
or  assigns.  And  until  default  be  made  in  the  payment  of  the  said  sum 
of  money  I  am  to  remain  and  continue  m  the  quiet  and  peaceable  posses 
sion  oi  the  said  goods  and  chattels,  and  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of 
the  same. 
In  witness,  Ac.  \as  in  Mortgage  ^ Lands  h  Husband  and  W(/e\' 

NATXTBALIZATIOK  PAPBBa 

DBCI.ARATION  OF  tirFKNTION. 

1,  A.  B.,do  declare,  on  oath,  that  it  is  bonajlds  my  inlenUoo  to  becomt 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  to  renounce  forever  aU  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  all  and  any  foreign  pnnce,  potentate,  state,  and  sovereignty 
whatever ;  and  parucuiariy  lo  Victoria,  i;^ueeQ  of  the  United  Kmgdom 
of  Great  Bntam  and  Ireland. 


A.B. 


Sworn  m  open  court,  this     i 
day  of ,  i8— .  f 

1,  L.  T,  clerk  of  the court  of  ,  do  certify  that  the  above 

is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  declaration  of  intenuon  of  A.  fi.  to  become 
a  cituen  of  the  United  States,  remaining  of  record  of  my  ofldce. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  subscnbed  my  name  and  affixed 
the  seat  of  the  said  court,  the  •— «-  day  of  — ^-.  one  thousand 
IL.  S.J    ^^j  hundred  and .  L.  T. 

OATH  07  AZiDSir. 
innrsD  statbs  or  ambxica. 

Stats  of  Nxw  York,  i  „  ^ 
County  of  ,     f  "• 

A.  B.,  being  dtily  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say,  that  he  Is  a  resident  In 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  intends  always  to  reside  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  become  a  citizen  thereof  as  soon  as  he  can  be  naturalized,  and 
that  he  has  taken  such  Incipient  measures  as  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  require,  to  enable  him  to  obtam  naturalization. 

Sworn  before  me,  the day  of ,  i8— . 

/.  S.,  Qerk  of  the  U.  S.  District  Cburt 

CEKTIFIOATB  OP  CtTISaENSHIP. 

Bb  It  remembered,  that  on  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  A.  B.,  late  of  Limerick, 

Ireland,  at  present  of  the  aty  oi  .  in  the  State  of ,  appeared 

in  the court  of (the  said  court  being  a  court  of  rttxjrd, 

having  common-iaw  junsdiction  and  a  clerk  and  seal),  and  ap^  lied  to 
the  said  court  to  be  admitted  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America,  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  Amenca,  entitled.  "  An  act  to  establish  an  uniform  ruieof 
naturalization,  and  to  repeal  the  acts  heretofore  passed  on  that  subject :" 
and  also  to  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  in  addition  to  an  act,  entitled.  An 
act  to  establish  an  tiniform  rule  of  naturaiixatioo,  and  to  rcpeai  the  acu 
heretofore  passed  on  that  subject ; ' "  and  aiso  to  the  -  Act  re i.nttve  to 
evidence  in  cases  of  naturalizaUon,"  passed  a2d  March,  i8iC  .  and  also 
to  an  act  entitled  '*  An  act  in  further  addition  to  an  act  to  estaMish  an 
uniform  ru»e  of  naturalization,  and  to  repeai  the  acts  heretofore  p.-vsEcd 
on  that  subject,"  passed  May  a6,  1824.  And  the  said  A.  B.  having 
thereupon  produced  to  the  court  such  evidence,  made  such  declaration 
and  renunciation,  and  Uken  such  oath,  as  are  by  the  said  acts  required : 

Thereupon  It  was  ordered  by  the  said  court,  that  the  said  A.  B.  be 
admitted,  and  he  was  accordingly  admitted  by  the  said  court  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  Sutes  of  America. 
In  testimony  whereof,  the  seal  of  the  said  court  Is  hereunto  aflRxed  this 

[i..  8.]    *^*y  ^^ *"  ^he  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

,  and  m  the year  of  our  todependence. 

Per  curiam,  L.  T.   Clerk. 

POWER  OP  ATTORNEY  TO  COIXECT  DEBTS. 
Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  A.  B.,  of ,  have  consti- 
tuted, made,  and  appointed,  and  by  these  presents  do  constitute,  make, 

and  appoint  T.  U.,  of ,  to  be  my  true  and  UwfuJ  attorney,  for  me 

and  in  my  name  and  stead,  and  to  my  use.  to  ask,  demand,  sue  for,  levy, 
recover,  and  receive,  aM  such  sura  and  sums  oi  money,  debts,  rents, 
goods,  wares,  dues,  accounts,  and  other  rf^maTHiB  wbatsoev«r.  whkt 
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are  or  ttiaa  oe  due,  owing,  payable,  juid  bcioogiog  to  me,  or  detrnmcd 
from  mc,  la  any  manoer  of  wayt  or  meana  whauoerer,  by  1.  K.,  hii 
hetrs.  executors,  and  administrators,  or  any  of  them,  giving  and  grant- 
ing unto  my  said  attorney,  by  these  preseou,  my  full  and  whole  po%ver, 
strength,  and  authority,  in  and  about  the  premises,  to  have,  sue,  and 
take  all  lawful  ways  and  means,  in  my  name,  for  the  recovery  thereof ; 
and  upon  the  receipt  of  any  such  debts,  dues,  or  sums  of  money  afore- 
•aid,  acquittances,  or  other  sufficient  discharges,  for  me  and  in  my  name 
k>  make,  seal,  and  deliver ;  and  generally  all  and  every  other  act  and 
acts,  thing  and  things,  device  and  devices,  in  the  law  whatsoever,  need- 
ful and  necessary  to  be  done  in  and  about  the  premises,  for  me  and  in 
my  name  to  do,  execute,  and  perform,  as  largely  and  amply,  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes,  as  1  might  or  could  do,  if  personally  present,  or 
as  the  matter  required  more  special  authority  than  is  herein  given  i  and 
attorneys,  one  or  more  under  him,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  to  make 
and  constitute,  and  again  at  pleasure  to  revoke,  ratifying,  allowing,  and 
holding,  for  firm  and  effectual,  all  and  whatsoever  my  said  attorney  shall 
lawfully  do  in  and  about  the  premises,  by  virtue  hereof. 
In  witness,  Ac  [as  im  Power  ^Attonuy  to  Sell  and  Leatt Landi^, 

POWBB  TO  RBCETV^  A  LEOAOT. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presenu,  that  whereas  A.  B.,  late  of  — , 
deceased,  by  bis  last  win  and  testament  did  give  and  bequeath  unto 

mc,  C  D ,  of ,  a  legacy  of ,  to  be  paid  unto  me  on .  of 

which  said  will  B.  P.,  of ,  and  C.  H.,of ,are  joint  execuiort 

as  in  and  by  the  said  will  may  appear :  now  know  jre,  that  I,  the  said  C. 

D.,  have  made,  ordained,  constituted,  and  appointed  J.  K.,of , 

my  true  and  lawful  attorney,  for  me  and  in  my  name,  and  for  my  use 
and  benefit,  to  ask,  demand,  and  receive,  o)  and  from  the  said  B.  P.  and 
G.  H..  the  legacy  given  and  ttequeathed  unto  me,  the  said  C  D  ,  by  the 
aaid  will  of  the  said  A.  B..  as  aforesaid  ;  and  upon  receipt  thereof  by, 
or  payment  thereof  to,  my  said  attorney,  a  general  release  or  discharge 
for  the  same  to  make,  execute,  and  deliver  ;  oereby  ratifying,  confirm* 
Ing,  and  allowing  whatsoever  my  said  attorney  ahall  lawfully  do  In  the 
premises. 

In  witfteat,  ftc. 

STOCK  POWBB. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  1,  A.  B.,  of ,  do  heieby 

make,  constitute,  and  appoint  C.  D.,of  ,  my  true  and  lawful 

attorney,  for  me  and  in  my  name  to  sell,  transfer,  and  assign 

shares  of  capital  stock,  standing  in  my  name  on  the  books  of  the  Mer- 
chants'  Bank  in  the  city  of  ,  with  power  also  an  attorney  or 

attorneys  under  him  for  that  purpose  to  make  and  substitute,  with  like 
power,  and  to  do  all  lawful  acts  requisite  for  effecting  the  premises; 
hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  all  that  my  said  attorney  or  his  substi- 
tute or  substitutes  shall  do  therein  by  vhrtue  of  these  presents. 

In  witness,  Ac 

TBAK8FEB  OF  STOCK. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  1,  C  D.,  of ,  for  value 

received,  have  bargained,  sold,  assigned,  and  transferred,  and  by  these 

presents  do  bargain,  sell,  assign,  and  transfer  unto  B.  P., shares 

of  capital  stock,  standing  in  my  name  on  the  books  of  the  Merchants* 

Bank  in  the  city  of ,  and  do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  A.  B., 

of ,  my  true  and  lawful  attorney,  irrevocable  for  me  and  in  my 

name  and  stead,  but  to  his  use,  to  sell,  assign,  transfer  and  set  over  all 
or  any  part  of  the  said  stock,  and  for  that  purpose  to  make  and  execute 
an  necessary  acts  of  assignment  and  transfer,  and  one  or  more  persons 
to  substitute  with  like  full  power ;  hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  all 
that  my  said  attorney,  or  his  substitute  or  substittues,  shall  lawfully  do 
by  virtue  hereof. 

InwitnesStd& 

POWEB  TO  BBOEXYB  DIVXDSND. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  A.  B.,  of .  do  authorize, 

constitute,  and  appoint  C.  D  to  receive  from  the  caahier  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Bank  of ,  the  dividend  now  due  to  me  on  all  stock  stand- 
ing to  my  name  on  the  books  of  the  said  company,  and  receipt  for  the 
same ;  hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  all  that  may  lawfully  be  done  in 
the  premises  by  virtue  hereof. 

In  witneM,  Ac 


QENSSAIi  iP»T.»i^iyie  OF  at.t.  DXXAHDfi. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  1,  A.  B.,  of,  Ac,  for  and  incoai 

•{deration  of  the  sum  of ,  to  me  paid  by  C.  D.,  of,  Ac.  (the  reccipl 

whereof  1  do  hereby  acknowledge),  have  remised,  released,  and  forever 
discharged,  and  1  do  hereby,  for  myself,  my  heirs,  executors,  adminis- 
trators, and  assigns,  remise,  release,  and  forever  discharg*.  the  said  C 
D.,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  admimstrators,  of  and  from  all  debit, 
demands,  actions,  and  causes  of  action,  which  I  now  have,  in  law  or 
equity,  or  which  may  result  from  the  existing  sute  of  things,  froat  saf 
and  all  contracts,  liabilities,  doings,  and  omissions,  from  the  begiaaiof 
of  the  world  to  this  day. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  tfils  sla 
teenth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

JOHN  SMITH,    [us.] 

AGREEMENT  FOB  A  LEASE. 

This  agreement,  made  the day  of ,  in  the  year  cigfateea 

hundred  and  eighty-two,  between  A.  B.  of ,  and  C.  D.,  of  said 

city,  merchant,  witneneiA^  That  A.  B.  agrees,  by  uidenture,  to  bt 

executed  on  or  before  the day  of next,  to  demise  and  let  to 

the  said  C  D.  a  certain  house  and  loi  m  said  aty,  now  or  late  in  tfat 

occupationof  B  P.,  Known  as  No  — ,tn street,tohokltotbesaid 

C.  D ,  bis  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  from  the day  d 

,  aforesaid,  for  and  during  the  term  of  three  years,  at  or  under  tht 

clear  yeany  rent  of dollars,  payable  quarterly,  clear  of  all  taxes 

and  deductions  except  the  ground  rent.  In  which  lease  there  shall  be 
contained  oovenanu  on  the  pan  of  the  said  C.  D.,  his  executors,  admia- 
istrators,  and  assigns,  to  pay  the  rent  (except  m  case  the  premises  are 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  rent  is  to  cease  imtil  they  are  rebuilt  by  the  said 
A.  B  ),  and  to  pay  ail  taxes  and  assessmenu  (except  the  ground  reoO: 
to  repav  the  premises  (except  damages  by  fire)  4  not  to  carry  on  any 
offensive  business  on  the  same  (except  by  written  permission  of  the  said 
A.  B ) ;  to  deliver  the  same  up  at  the  end  of  the  term,  in  good  repair 
(except  damages  by  fire,  aforesaid) ;  with  all  other  usual  and  rrasonable 
covenanta,  and  a  proviso  for  the  re-entry  of  the  said  C.  D.,  hie  heirs 
and  assigns,  in  case  of  the  non-payment  of  the  rent  for  the  space  of  fif- 
teen days  after  either  of  the  said  rent<^ays,  or  the  non-performance  oC 
any  of  the  covenants.  And  there  shall  also  be  contained  covenants  oa 
the  part  of  the  said  A.  B.,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for  quiet  enjoyment  :to 
renew  said  lease,  at  the  expiration  of  said  term,  for  a  further  period  of 
twenty-one  years  at  the  same  rent,  on  the  said  C.  D.,  his  exccuSon 
administrators,  or  aasigns.  paying  the  said  A.  B.,  his  executors,  admia- 
Istrators,  or  assigns,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  as  a  premium  for 
such  renewal :  and  that  in  case  of  accidental  fire,  at  any  time  during  tfat 
term,  the  said  A.  B.  will  forthwith  proceed  to  put  the  prenuses  in  as 
good  repair  as  before  such  fire,  the  rent  m  the  meantime  to  cease.  And 
the  said  C.  D.  hereby  agrees  to  accept  such  lease  on  the  terms  aforesaid. 
And  it  IS  muttully  agreed,  that  the  cost  of  this  agreement,  and  of  ssak- 
ing  and  recording  said  lease,  and  a  counterpart  thereof,  shall  be  bona 
by  the  said  parties  equally. 

As  witness  our  hands  and  seals,  the  day  and  year  firtt  above  writtca. 

A.B.    rt..s.] 
CD.    lus.j 


In  presence  of  f 


ULNDLOBD'S  AOBEEXENT  OF  LEASE. 

This  is  to  certify,  that  I  have,  this day  of ,  1880,  let  aad 

rented  unto  Mr.  C.  D.  my  house  and  fet,  known  as  Na  ~,  in 

street,  in  the  city  of ,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  the  sole  aad 

uninterrupted  use  and  occupation  thereof,  for  one  year,  to  coauaeaoe 

the day  of next,  at  the  yearly  rent  of dollafs.  pay* 

able  quarterly,  on  the  usual  quarter-days ;  rent  to  cease  in  case  the 
premises  are  destroyed  by  fire.  A  B. 


TENANT'S  AaBEEXENT. 
T*ns  is  to  certify,  that  I  have  hired  and  taken  from  Mr.  A  Bi.  til 

nouse  and  lot,  known  as  No.  — ,  In  street.  In  the  city  oC  ), 

with  the  appurtenances,  for  the  term  of  one  year,  to  commence  the  firtt 

day  of next,  at  theyeariy  rent  of doUan,  payable  quarterly 

on  the  usual  quarter-days.  And  I  do  hereby  promise  to  make  poactoal 
payment  of  the  rent  in  manner  aforesaid,  except  \n  case  the  premisw 
become  untenantable  from  fire  or  any  other  cause,  when  the  rent  Is  Is 
osase ;  and  do  further  prooiise  to  quit  and  surrender  the  preniHB,  si 
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tbe  txpknitioa  of  the  term,  in  m  good  ittte  and  conditloa  as  reuon* 
able  Hie  and  wear  thereof  wUl  pennH,  damages  by  tbe  elements 
excepted. 

Given  under  my  band  and  aeal«  the  — —  day  of ,  i86a 

iBprnenceoff.  CD.    [us.] 


J.S. 


8B0UBXTY  VOB  BSIVT, 


bi  conslderatkm  of  the  ketting  of  the  premises  above  described,  and 
for  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  I  do  hereby  become  surety  for  the  punctual 
payment  of  the  rent,  and  performance  of  the  covenanu  m  the  above 
written  agreement  mentioned,  to  be  paid  and  performed  by  C.  D.,  as 
fherel9  specified  and  expected  and  if  any  default  shall  oe  made  therein 
I  do  hereby  promise  and  agree  to  pay  unto  Mr  A.  B.  such  sum  or  suais 
of  money  ^s  wlU  be  sufficient  to  make  up  such  deficiency  and  tuily 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  tbe  said  agreement,  without  requiring  any 
notice  of  non-payment  or  preof  ol  demand  being  made. 

Given,  Ac,  yu  in  Ttnant*  AfrMmeni], 

SSNANT*S  AQRISEUSKT  FOB  ▲  HOTT&DB,  BKBBAO- 
INQ  A  UOaXQAaB  OF  HIS  CHATTELS. 

This  n  to  certify,  that  I,  A  B.^  have  hired  and  caaeo  from  C  D  che 
premises  known  as  No.  — •  m  — — >-  street,  in  cbc  city  ol  New  Vork.  tot 
the  term  of  one  year  from  tbe  first  day  ot  May  oexi.  at  the  yeai  y  rent 
of  sv  hundred  dollars,  payable  quarterly  And  i  hereby  promise  to 
make  punctual  payment  of  the  rent  in  manner  aloresaid,  u^  quit  and 
surrender  the  premises  at  tbe  expiration  ot  said  term  lo  a^  good  state 
and  condition  as  reasonable  use  and  wear  ihereoi  win  permit,  damai;ct 
by  the  elements  excepted  and  engage  not  to  ici  ot  underlet  the  iwhoie 
or  any  pan  ol  the  said  premises,  or  occupy  the  %ame  lut  an>  Ousmess 
deemed  extra-hazardous  on  account  ul  tire  wunoui  the  written  cun&en* 
of  the  landlord,  under  thepcn^uty  ut  lurtciture  aiij  Jamat^e^  And  •  do 
hereby  mortgage  and  picdKC  ai  the  persona  prupcnv  ui  wha.  Kind 
soever,  which  I  shall  at  any  time  have  an  wiJ  premibcs  and  whether 
exempt  by  law  from  distress  fur  rem  ot  »aie  unUci  execution  ot  nut.  to 
the  faithfu:  performance  ul  the^ie  cuvenant>  hereby  AUthoruinK  the 
•aid  C.  D..  or  hi&  as!»ign:».  to  disirain  upun  and  ^i.  iiic  »ainc  «n  case  ol 
any  failure  on  my  pan  u*  perlurm  liic  Mud  «.uveuaot*  ot  any  ui  eithet 
Of  them 

UiveiK^tc 

LANOLOKDS  AURKKMKNT. 

This  is  tocemty,  thai  i   L   U    nave    et  and  rented  unto  A   R    the 

premises  knuwn  as  No.  -,  m street,  m  the  wiiy  ot  New   Vork.  in 

the  term  ol  une  year  Irota  the  tir^t  day  jI  May  ticxi  ai  the  vear.y  rem 
of  SIX  hundred  dollars,  pay.ibic  luartcny  The  premises  an-  not  lo  oe 
used  or  occupied  lor  any  business  deemed  extrj. hazardous  on  account 
of  fire,  nor  shall  the  same,  or  any  pan  ihcrcoi  be  .ci  or  underlet,  except 
with  the  consent  ol  the  landiurd  in  writing  under  the  penalty  ol  lor> 
feiture  and  damages. 

Given.  Ac 

AOREE7a.ENT  FOR  PART  OF  A  HOUSE. 

McMORANDtM  ol  an  aKrecmeni  cntenrd  into,  the day  of . 

1880.  by  and  between  A.  B.,  ol  -  .and  C  D..  of.  &c..  whereby  the 
said  A.  n  ajjrecs  10  let,  and  the  said  C  D  atjrecs  10  take,  the  rooms.  01 
apartments  following.  thu,t  is  to  say  on  entire  lirsi  tloor  and  one  room 
in  the  attic  story  or  garret.  anJ  a  back  kitchen  and  cellar  opposite,  with 
the  use  of  the  yard  for  dryinj^  iincn.or  bcaiinK  carpets  or  clothes,  being 
pan  of  a  house  a.nd  premises  in  which  the  said  A   B  now  rcsK.es.  siiu« 

ateanJ  being  in  No  —.in  ^—  street,  in  the  city  of  ,  to  have 

and  to  hold  the  said  rooms  and  apanmcnts  and  the  useol  the  said  yard 
as  aforesaid,  for  an<^  durinj?  the  term  of  half  a  year,  to  commence  from 
the day  of ,  instant. at  and  for  the  yearly  rent  of  dol- 
lars, lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  payable  monthly,  by  even  and 

equal  ponions.  the  first  payment  to  be  made  on  the day  of 

next  ensuing  the  date  thereof ;  and  it  is  funheraprced  that,  at  theexpi* 
ration  of  the  said  term  of  half  a  year,  the  said  C  D  may  hold,  occupy, 
nnd  enjoy  the  said  rooms  or  apanments,  and  have  the  use  of  the  said 
yard  as  aforesaid.  f«xnD  month  to  month,  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  said 
C  D.  and  A.  B.  may  and  shall  agree,  at  the  rent  above  specified^  and 


that  eadi  party  be  at  liberty  to  quit  possession  o*  giving  the  otner  • 
month's  notice  m  wnting.  And  i«  is  also  furtbet  agreed,  that  when  the 
said  C.  D.  shall  quit  the  premises,  he  shall  leave  them  in  as  good  condi- 
tion and  repair  as  they  shall  be  in  00  his  taking  possession  thereof, 
reasonable  wear  ezoepied. 
WimesStAc 

voTzca  TO  anxT,  bt  xjhtdlobd. 

Pliasi  to  case  nouce  chat  you  are  hereby  required  10  surrender  and 
deliver  up  possession  ot  the  house  and  ot  anowo  as  No.  -  10  ■■ 
street^  m  the  aiy  ot  ,  which  ymi  now  boid  ol  me  .  and  to  remove 

therefrom  on  the  first  day  ol  «— ^  next,  pursuant  10  the  provtsions  of 
the  statute  relating  to  tne  nghts  and  duues  ol  tandlord  and  tenant. 

Dated  ibis day  of  — ,  x88ob 

To  Mt.  U  D.  A  B.^  LJUKliORt 

270TICB  TO  QXTIT^  BT  TEKANT. 

Plbass  to  take  oouce.  iliai  on  tbe  first  day  ol  May  next  I  shall  quit 
possession  and  remove  from  the  premises  i  n^w  occupy ,  known  a»  bouse 
and  <o«  No    -,  m  street.  10  the  city  ol  — — . 

Dated  tnis day  <tf  ^—  186a 

To  Mj    a  B  Yourv  Ac.«  C  D. 

THB  LIBB  WHERE  THE  COlOffENCESCENT  OF  THB 
TEMAMOY  IS  DNCBJEITAIM. 

Mr.  C-  D.— I  bereov  give  vou  notice  co  quiu  and  deliver  up  on  tbe 

day  ol   next    the  pussession  ot  the  messuage  oi  Jwciling 

bouse  [ffr  room*  and  Apanments    #r   larm  lands  and  premiiMrsi    with 

tlic  appunenonies  wliicb  y«u  now  hold  ot  me.  situate  m  the  of 

•    m  the  county  ol   ,  provided  youi  tenancy  origituuty  com* 

menced  oi  inai  nine  ol  the  year  .  ot  otherwise,  thai  you  guit  and  deliver 
up  Oic  pusttcsikiuu  Ui  tLc  Wild  mcbbuogc.  Six.,  At  (be  cud  ul  the  ycai  of 
yout  tenancy  which  shaii  expire  next  alter  the  end  ot  one  bali-yeai  troa 
the  time  ut  your  ticinK  served  witb  ibi»  notice 

Uatcd  &c.  las  im  N0tut  io  ^utt  #y  Landi9rd\, 

NOTICE  TO  THE  TENAITT   EITHER  TO  QUIT  THB 
PREMISES,  OH  TO  PAY  DOUBLE  VALUE. 

bis      '.  nereov  give  you  notice  to  qun.  and  yieid  up.  on  the day 

01    next  pcjssrssioo  ol  the  messtiage.  lands  tenements  and  hered« 

tiamems  which  vou  now  boid  ol  me  situate  at  — ~->  in  the  parish  of 
^-^x-  and  county  ol  ■  in  laiiure  whereot  1  shah  require  and  insist 
upo^  douOic  (he  va.ue  01  the  said  premises,  according  10  the  statute  to 
such  ca»c  made  and  provided 

Uated  ate  \fu  tn  Afptue  tm  Quit^  by  Landlord\, 

OATB  OF  HOLDINQ  OVEB. 
Klrvt  OF  .  « 

A  B.,  ul  said  aty .  merchant,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  sa|^ 
that  on  Of  atxjut  the  — —  day  ol  — ,  tbe  deponent  rented  unto  C 
D    ol  said  city   pnnier  the  house  and  km  known  as  No.  — ,  in  ■ 

street  m  said  city  lor  the  term  ul  one  year  I  rum  the  hret  day  of  Blay 
then  next,  which  said  term  nas  expired,  and  that  the  said  C  D  or  olt 
assigns  hold  over  and  continue  in  the  possession  ol  the  said  premises, 
without  the  permission  ot  this  deponent. 

Sworn  belorc  me.  this day  ot .  A  B. 

Ki.  P.,  commissioner  ol  Deeds. 

ASSIGNMENT. 

Know  all  men  t>y  these  presents,  that  I.  A.  B.,havfng  become  inselr 
em.  did  in  conjunction  with  so  many  of  my  creduors,  residing  within 
the  United  States,  whose  debts,  in  good  faith,  amount  to  two-thirds  of 
ail  the  debts  owinff  by  me  to  creditors  residing  within  the  United  States 

present  a  petition  to  the  Hon.  J   P  H.,  County  Judge  ol county 

\or  as  the  case  may  be),  prapng  for  relief,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  sutute  authorizing  an  insolvent  debtor  to  be  discharged  from  his 
debts .  whereupon  the  said  fudge  ordered  notice  to  be  given  to  all  my 
creditors  to  show  cause,  il  any  they  had,  before  him.  at  s  certain  day 
and  place,  why  the  prayer  ot  the  petitioner  should  not  be  granted  -.which 
notice  was  duly  published,  and  no  good  cause  apf)earing  to  tbe  contrary, 
he  being  satisfied  that  the  proceedings  were  just  and  fair,  and  that  I 
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sud  in  all  things  conformed  to  those  matters  required  by  the  said 
autute,  directed  an  assignment  of  all  my  estate  to  be  made  by  me  for 
the  benefit  of  all  my  creditors.  Now,  therefore,  know  ye,  that,  in  con- 
formity to  the  said  direction,  I  have  granted,  released,  assigned,  and  set 
over,  and  by  thebc  presents,  do  grant,  release,  assign,  and  set  over,  unto 
J.  K  ,  of,  Ac,  and  L.  M.,  of,  Ac,  assignees  nominated  to  receive  the 
same,  all  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  both  in  hw  and  equity,  in  posses- 
sion, reversion,  or  remainder,  and  all  books,  vouchers,  and  securities 
relating  thereto,  to  hold  the  same  unto  the  said  assignees,  to  and  for  the 
use  of  all  my  creditors. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this 

day  of ,  In  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and , 

A,B.    [i^s.) 
Sealed  and  delivered  ) 
ifi  presence  of        ) 
G.  H. 

NOTE  WITH  SURETY. 

§zoo.  New  York,  April  xa,  x88o. 

Six  months  after  date,  t  promise  to  pay  John  Thompson,  ur  order, 
one  hundred  dollars,  value  receive^.  JOHN  BROWN. 

Gbo.  Smith,  Surety. 

^  UNIfEPK^XIABLB  NOTE. 

f  looo.  New  York,  April  xo,  x88o. 

Three  months  after  date,  I  promise  to  pay  John  Thompson  one  thou« 
sand  dollars,  for  value  received.  JA.MES  FOWLER. 

A  KEGK>TIABX.B  N0T9. 

f  MOO.  New  York,  April  19,  x88o. 

Three  months  afterdate,  |  promise  to  pay  John  Thompson,  or  order, 
one  thousand  dollars,  tor  value  received.  JAMES  FOWLER. 

A  NOTE,  OB  BU^  ^JI4^,  PAYABLE  ON  PESfUlND. 

|ioo.  Cincinnati,  C,  April  14,  x88o. 

On  demand  I  promise  \o  fu^y  Charles  Jones,  or  ordef,  one  hundred 
dollars,  for  value  received. 

HSNRY  waring,  xaoSute-stree^ 

A  N0T9  9^AI^XNO  INT^IM^ST. 

f  100.  New  Orleans,  La.,  May  x,  z88a. 

Six  months  after  date,  I  promise  to  pay  George  Robinson,  or  order, 
one  hundred  dollars,  with  interest,  for  value  received. 

PHILIP  REDMOND. 

A  NOTE  PAYABLE  BY  INSTALSEENTS. 

$3000.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  ao,  1882. 

For  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  Smith  &  Brown,  or  order,  three 
thousand  dollars,  in  the  manner  following,  viz. :  one  thousand  dollars 
in  one  year,  one  thousand  dollars  m  two  years,  and  one  thousand  dol- 
lars in  three  years,  with  interest  on  all  said  sums,  payable  semi- 
annually, without  defalcauon  or  discount. 

HUGH  FAULKNER,  laoChestnut-st. 

8EAT1F.P  NOTE. 

$5000.  Cleveland,  O.,  May  8,  xSSa. 

For  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  Smith  &  Edgar,  or  order,  five 
thousand  dollars,  in  three  years  from  the  date  hereof,  with  interest, 
payable  semi-annually,  without  defalcation  or  di-^ount.  And  in  case 
of  deiault  of  my  payment  of  the  interest  or  principal  aforesaid  with 
punctuality,  I  hereby  empower  any  attorncy-at-law,  to  be  appointed  by 
iaid  Smith  A  Edgar,  or  their  assigns,  to  appear  in  any  court  which  said 
Smiti*  A  Edgar,  or  their  assigms,  may  select,  and  commence  and  prose- 
cute a  suit  against  me  on  said  note,  to  confess  judgment  for  all  and 
every  part  of  the  interest  or  principal  on  said  note,  in  the  payment  of 
which  I  may  br  dcliriquent. 

Witness  my  hand  and  scaJ.  this  8th  day  of  June.  A.  D.  i88a. 

JOHN  DREW.    [SEAL.] 

Attest,  Gborcb  Wuitb. 


BUB  BILL,  PATABLB  IN  QOODS. 

Dub  John  Jones,  or  bearer,  fifty  dollars  in  merchandise,  for  raha% 
received,  payable  on  demand.  f  HOMAS  BOLANO. 

New  York,  May  3,  i88a. 

OBDEB  FOB  GOODS. 

Mr.  J.  ToNCUB.  New  York,  April  16,  x88a. 

Please  pay  John  Jones,  or  order,  one  hundred  dollars  in  merchandise 
and  charge  the  same  po  account  o(  H£NRV  WAf^FORD. 

l»iLL  o?  E4cp^44f  a^ 

fxooo.  Harttord,  Cons.,  April  ao,i88su 

Thirty  days  after  sight,  pay  to  the  order  of  Messn.  John  Smith  4 

Co.  one  thousand  dollars,  and  charge  the  same  to  account  of 

RICHARD  JAV> 
To  Messrs.  Wilson  ^  Rivbrs,  New  York. 

A  SET  OF  BITiT^S  OF  EXCHANGE. 

No.  188.— px.  X300.  New  York,  April  a6,  z88a. 

Thkeb  days  after  sight  of  this,  my  first  of  exchange  (second  and  child 
unpaid),  pay  to  Charles  Wallcer  or  order,  three  hundred  pounds  stcfw 
ling,  value  received,  and  charge  the  same  to  account  of 

JOflN  SMITH. 

No.  188.— Ex.  ;^3oa  New  York,  April  a6,  x88a. 

Three  days  after  sight  of  this,  my  second  of  exchange  (first  and  thW 
impaid).  pay  to  Oiarles  Walker,  or  order,  three  hundred  pounds  steik 
ling,  value  received,  and  charge  the  same  to  account  of 

JOHN  SMITH. 

f«o.  iSa.— Ex.  j^3oa  New  York,  April  8,  iSSa. 

Three  days  after  sight  of  thia,  my  third  of  exchange  (first  and  sea 
ond  unpaid),  pay  to  Charles  Walker,  or  order,  three  hundred  poundl 
Sterling,  value  received,  and  charge  the  same  to  account  of 

JO^N  SMITH, 
llf  OinSY  O^DEB. 

Mr.  Henry  Dbnhts  i  New  York,  M*y  ao,  xWt. 

Pleasb  pay  Charles  Robinson,  or  order,  one  hundred  dollar*,  and 
charge  the  same  to  account  of  JOSEPH  DOYi.^ 

NOTICE  OF  NON-PA71CSNT. 

TO  BB  GIVEN  TO  THE  DRAWER  AND  BNDORS^RS. 

Nkw  York,  Feb.  96,  x88a. 

Please  to  take  notice,  that  a  certain  bill  of  exchange,  dated ,  Cat 

$1000,  drawn  by  ,  on  and  accepted  by ,  of and  t>yyaa 

endorsed,  was  this  day  protested  for  non-pa3rment,and  the  holders  look 
to  you  for  the  payment  thereof.  Yours,  &c., 

To  Mr.  A.  B.  J.  T.,  Notary  Poblie. 

BECEIPT  IN  TTTLL  OF  ALL  DEMANDS. 

I500.  N(w  York,  March  98, 18801. 

Received  of  John  Smith  fivQ  hundred  dollars.  In  full  ot  all  demaodi 
agxrinst  him.  WM.  JONES. 

BECEIPT  ON  ACCOUNT. 

|too.  New  York,  March  aS,  f88s. 

RBCBrvTBD  of  Jojm  Smith  one  hundred  dollars,  to  apply  on  account 

WM.  JONESL 

BECEIPT  FOB  MONET  PAID  FOB  ANOTHEB. 

|ioo.  New  York,  March  28,  xSSs. 

Received  of  J.  G.  Wells  one  (iimdred  dollars,  in  full  of  all  demands 
against  John  Smith.  WM.  ^ONES. 

GENERAL  FOBM  OF  ASSIONME^. 

TO   BB   WRITTEN   OR   ENDORSED   ON  TUB  BACK  OF  ANY  INSnttmUTTW 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  the  withln-named  A.  B.,  fal 
consideration  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  me  paid  by  C  D.,  have  1 
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l9^nldCp..iii4  lilsiiiign8,anmy  interest  in  the  whhin' written 
Instrixmeot,  and  bvcrj  clause^  article,  or  thing  therein  contained  ;  and  1 
do  hereby  constitute  the  said  C.  O.,  my  attorney,  in  my  name,  but  to 
bis  own  use,  and  at  his  own  rislt  and  cost,  to  talce  all  legal  measures 
which  may  be  proper  for  the  complete  lecoTery  and  enjoyment  of  the 
assigned  premises,  with  power  of  substitution. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  this 
lenth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty 

Bxecttted  and  delirered  »  *   o     re.*.  ^ 

bilhe presence df      f  ^^    [smal.^ 

ASSiaHKBNT  OF  A  LEASE. 

Know  a|l  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  the  within -named  A.  ^.,  the 
lessee,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  ol  one  thousand  dollars,  to 
me  in  hand  paid  by  C.  p.  ,o|,ftc.,  at  and  before  the  sealing  and  delivery 
bereof  (the  receipt  whereof  |  do  hereby  acknowledge),  have  granted, 
assigned,  and  set  over,  and  by  these  presents  do  grant,  assign,  and  set 
over,  onto  the  said  C.  D.,  bis  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns 
the  Within  indenture  of  lease,  and  ali  that  messuage,  &c.,  thereby 
demised,  with  the  appurtenances  ^  and  also  ail  my  estate,  right,  title, 
term  of  years  yet  to  come,  claim,  and  demand  whatsoever,  of,  in,  to,  or 
out  of  the  same.  To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  messuage,  &c.  ..unto  the 
said  C.  D.,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  for  the  residue  of 
the  term  within  mentioned,  under  the  yearly  rent  and  covenants  within 
reserved  and  contained,  on  my  part  and  behalf  to  be  done,  kept,  and 
performed. 

|n  testimony,  ftc.  [m  in  GeturtUForm  of  Auignmeni\, 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  A  MOBTGAQE. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  A  B.,  the  mortgagee  within 
named,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars, 
to  me  paid  by  C.  D.,  of,  &c.,at  and  t)efore  the  sealing  and  delivery 
hereof  (the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged),  have  granted, 
bargained,  sokl,  assigned,  and  set  over,  and  by  these  presents  do  grant, 
baxgain,  sell,  spsign,  and  set  over,  unto  the  said  C  O.,  his  heirs,  «xec» 
wors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  the  within  deed  of  mortgage,  and 
9h  my  right  and  title  to  that  messuage,  Ac.,  therein  mentioned  and 
described,  together  with  the  original  debt  for  which  the  said  mortgage 
was  given,  and  all  evidence  thereof,  and  all  the  rights  and  appurtenances 
thereunto  belonging.  To  have  and  to  bold  all  and  singular  the  premises 
iereby  granted  and  assigned,  or  mentioned,  or  Intended  so  to  t>e,  unto 
t|ie  said  C  D.,  his  beifs  and  assigns,  forever ;  sub)ea,  nevenbeless,  to 
the  ricrht  and  equity  of  redemption  of  the  within  named  B.  ^.,his  heirs 
and  anigns  (if  any  they  have),  in  the  same. 

|n  testimony,  ^c.  \a$  in  Gtnerai  Form  <^f  Auignmtn^, 

A88IQN1CENT  OF  A  PATENT. 

Wkbikbas,  letters  patent,  bearing  date day  of ,  hi  the  year  " 

— ,  were  granted  and  issued  by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 

imder  the  seal  thereof,  to  A.  B.,  of  the  town  of ,  in  the  county  of 

,  in  the  3tate  of ,  for  [here  state  the  nature  of  the  inventkn 

|n  general  terms,  as  in  the  patent],  a  more  particular  and  full  descrip- 
tiod  whereof  is  annexed  to  the  said  Tetters  patent  in  a  schedule ;  by 
which  lettefB  patent  the  fu|l  and  exclusive  right  and  liberty  of  maldng 
and  using  the  said  Invention,  and  of  vending  the  same  to  others  to  be 
used,  was  granted  to  the  said  A.  B.,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  adminis- 
trators, or  losigns,  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years  from  the  said  date  i 

Now  know  a)|  men  ^y  these  presents,  that  I,  the  said  A.  B.,  for  and 

in  consideration  of  the  sum  of dollars,  to  me  in  hand  paid  (the 

receipt  whereof  Is  hereby  acknowledged),  have  granted,  assigned,  and 
set  vver,  and  by  these  presents  do  grant,  assign,  and  sef  over,  unto  C 

D.,  of  the  town  of ,  hi  tha  county  of ,  and  State  of , 

his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  forever,  the  said  letters 
patent,  and  an  my  right,  title,  and  interest,  in  and  to  the  said  Invention, 
so  granted  onto  me  x  To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  letters  patent  and 
Inveiition,  with  all  benefit,  profit,  and  advantage  thereof,  tmto  the  said 
C  p.,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  in  as  full,  ample,  and 
|>encficial  a  manner,  to  al)  Intents  and  purposes,  as  I,  the  said  A.  B.,  by 
virtue  of  the  said  letters  patent,  may  or  might  have  or  hold  the  same.  If 
this  assignment  had  not  been  made,  for  and  during  all  the  rest  and  rest- 
^ne  of  the  said  term  of  f ouneen  years. 

lo  testimony,  ftc.,  \fu  in  Gtntrai  Form  of  AtxignmoiU.\ 


A88XONMXNT  OF  A  FOXJOY  OF  ZNSTTBANOE. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  the  wlthin-named  A  B.,  for 

and  m  consideration  of  the  sum  of ,  to  me  paid  by  C  D.,  of,  &c. 

(the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged),  have  granted  sold, 
assigned,  transferred,  and  set  over,  and  by  these  presents  \  do  abso* 
lutely  grant,  seii,  assign,  i  im,  tbe  said  C  O., 

all  my  right,  property,  int(  i  and  to  ibe  within 

policy  of  insurance,  which  hich  may  hereafter 

arise  thereon,  wuii  fuli  po'  r  as  may  De  neces- 

sary to  enable  bim  fully  to  »t  herein  assigned, 

or  hereby  intended  to  t)e  s  \  Herein  made,  and 

tbe  powers  hereby  given,  i  i  represencauves  to 

said  C.  D  and  his  «egai  re 

In  testimony,  Ac.  \tu  in  lon/^ 

ASSIQNSqSNT  9F  Jm^^^9^  FOB  W4<^]I9  PB  BBBT. 

In  consideration  of  f  zoo 
,the  receipt  whereof 
place,  have  soid,  and  Dv  th 
over,  unto  the  said  M.  p.,  j 
the  sum  of  I150,  for  work,  I 
said  N.  B.  (or  for  goods  sol 
power  to  sue  for,  coiiect,  a 
my  name  or  otherwise,  bi 
hereby  covenant  that  the  sa 
that  I  have  not  done  and  ^ 
collection  o(  the  same  by  the  saia  m.  u. 

Witness  my  hand,  this  April  xoth,  1863. 

UC 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  ACCOTJlfT  ENPOBSEI)  T^T^PEON. 

In  consideration  of  $t,  value  received,  |  hereby  seU  and  assign 
to  M.  D.  the  within  account  which  is  justly  due  from  the  within  named 
N.  E.,  and  t  hereby  authorize  the  said  M.  D.  to  collect  the  same. 

L.C 

Troy,  April  zoth,  1863. 

BOND  TO  A  O0BPOB4>!|!XO|f . 

Know  an  men  by  these  presents,  that  1,  A.  B. ,  of,  &c.,  am  heU  and 

firmly  bound  unto  the Insurance  Company,  in  the  sum  of  one 

thousand  dollars,  lawful  money  of  the  United  Sutes,  to  be  paid  to  the 

said Insurance  Company  or  assigns    (or  which  jpayment,  well 

and  truly  to  be  made,  I  bind  myself,  my  beirs,  exccuprs,  and  adminla- 
trators,  firmly  by  these  presents. 

Sealed  with  my  seat    Dated  the day  of »  one  thousand 

eight  htmdred  and . 

yht  condition  of  the  above  obligation  is  such,  thaf  if  the  above 
t)ounden  A.  B.,  his  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators,  shall  well  and 

truly  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  the  at>ove  named Insurance 

Company,  or  assigns,  the  Just  and  full  sum,  &c.  [as  in  Common  Bond\t 

OOXHON  CHATTEL  tf  OBTGAGE. 

This  Indenture,  made  the  — ; —  day  of,  Ac,  between  A.  B..  ol,  &c, 
of  the  first  part,  and  C  D.,  of,"  Ac,  of  the  second  part,  witncssetht 

That  the  said  party  of  tbe  first  part,  in  consideration  of  the  stmi  of 

dollars,  to  him  duly  paid,  hath  sold,  and  by  these  presents  doth  grant 
and  convey,  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  and  his  assigns,  the 
following  described  goods,  chattels,  and  property  Here  dtscri&e  tkem^ 
or  refer  to  them  thuty  **  as  in  the  schedule  annexed  **],  now  In  my  pos* 
session,  at  the of aforesaid  4  together  with  the  appurte- 
nances, and  all  the  estate,  title,  cmd  interest  of  the  said  party  of  the  first 
part  therein.  This  grant  is  |ntended  as  a  secoritv  for  the  payment  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  with  Interest,  on  or  before  the  expiration 
of  one  year  from  the  date  hereof ;  and  the  additional  sum  of  one  bun* 

dred  and  sixty  dollars,  with  interest,  on  the day  of ,  ij— • 

which  payments,  if  duly  made,  will  render  this  conveyance  void. 

ia  witness,  &C  \at  in  Bia^fSaio  andChatUi  MortgturA 
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OVKRNMRNT  Bonds 

are  ijuoted  and  dealt  in 

ai  the  Stock  Exchange,, 

bat  the  pnncipai  uans- 

lOtkB  taae   piace   in    the 

ces  ot  the  ka/ge  dealers, 

h  whuro  panies  desinng 

Invest  m  oi  dispose   of 

ids    may   transact    then 

mess  eithei  ih  person  ut 

jugh    a    brokei       The 

iers   are  ordinarily  pre* 

ed  to  buy  and  sell  either 

laige  or  small  amounts  at 

the  current  quotations. 

This  mode  ot  dealing  greatly  facilitates  transac- 
tions in  Government  bonds,  and  adds  to  their  desir- 
ability and  convenience  lor  investment ;  as  it  enables 
the  investor  to  purchase  the  bonds  for  immediate 
delivery,  or  to  convert  them  into  money  at  once,  and 
also  10  ascertain,  before  he  buys  or  sells,  just  what 
price  he  must  pay  or  will  receive,  instead  of  taking 
the  chances  of  an  order  to  buy  or  sell  at  the  market 
prices,  or  at  a  fixed  limit  at  the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  difference  between  the  prices  at  which  the 
dealer  is  prepared  to  buy  or  sell  the  more  active 
bonds,  on  a  steady  market  is  usually  one-eightb_ 


ei  one  per  cent,  with  orraiianally  wider  Tiiia!> 


All  the  different  issues  of  Government  bonds  nov 
outstandmg  are  m  registered  (orm,  except  the  Fonrs 
and  Four-and-a-halla,  which  are  both  coupoQ  and 
registered. 

Coupon  bonds,  at  times,  sell  higher  than  regit* 
tered  l>onds  ot  the  same  issue;  the  difierence  in 
price  in  their  favor  occurring^  for  the  most  part^ 
when  United  Sutes  bonds  are  in  demand  in  Euro* 
pean  markets,  and  for  the  reason  that  registered 
bonds  are  not  taken  for  the  English  and  German 
markets,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent 

When  bonds  are  not  being  sent  abroad,  and  the 
demand  is  for  home  investment  exclusively,  the  price 
of  the  registered  bonds  approximates  more  nearly  or 
becomes  equal  to,  or  a  little  higher  than,  that  of  the 
coupon  bonds. 

Registered  bonds  rarely  sell  more  than  one-eie^tfa 
of  one  per  cent  higher  than  coupon  bonds,  for  the 
reason  that  the  latter  can  always  be  converted  into 
the  former  at  the  bare  cost  of  forwarding  them  to 
the  Treasury  Department  for  that  purpose. 

The  Currency  Sixes  derive  their  name  from  the 
fact  that  the  interest  on  them  is  made  payable  in 
•*  United  States  Treasury  notes  or  any  other  money 
or  currency  which  the  United  States  have,  or  shall 
declare  lawful  money  and  a  legal  tender.** 

All  the  other  iasaea  of  bonds  derive  the  narpea  bj 
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wUch  they  are  known  from  the  rates  of  interest 
whicdi  they  bear,  or  which  they  bore  when  originally 
issued. 

An  the  issues  of  United  States  bonds  now  out- 
standing,  except  the  Currency  Sixes,  are  payable  in 
coin,  either  by  the  express  terms  of  the  Acts  under 
which  they  are  issued,  or  by  the  pledge  of  the  faith 
of  the  United  States  in  the  "^  Public  Credit  Act  **  of 
March  18,  1869. 

The  Currency  Sixes  haying  fixed  periods  to  run 
of  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  years,  with  no  option 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  call  them  in  be- 
fore  maturity,  are,  for  this  reason,  desirable  for  long 
investment  for  Savings  Banks,  estates^  trust  f un<k 
and  banking  purposes. 

The  Three-and-a-half-per-cent  bonds,  continued 
from  Sixes  of  i88x,  and  known  as  '^Contmued 
Sixes,**  are  now  being  called  in  from  time  to  time, 
and  will  probably  all  be  paid  off  from  the  surplus 
revenue,  withm  the  next  two  years. 

The  Three-and-a-ball-per-ceut  bonds,  continued 
from  Fives  of  1881  and  knowL  9S  "^Contmaed 
.Rvcs,**  are  pretty  certain  to  remaui  audisturbed  tor 
several  years,  unless  the  holders  are  ottered  m  the 
meantime,  by  new  legislation,  the  advaDta^e  of  ex- 
changing them  for  bonds  having  a  dehuite  time  to 
run,  as  an  equivalent  for  a  somewhat  iowei  rate  of 
interest. 

The  Four*and-a-half-per-cents  have  still  nine 
years  to  run ;  but  the  Foiu-per-cents,  having  twenty^ 
five  years  to  run,  must  be  considered  as  the  most 
desirable  for  permanent  investment  of  any  ol  the 
issues  now  outstanding,  unless  the  avoidance  of  the 
high  premium  is  desired,  in  which  case  the  C6ntin> 
aed  Five9  will  be  most  suitable. 

COUPON  BONDS. 

Coupon  bonds,  being  payable  to  bearer,  pass  by 
delivery  without  assignment,  and  are  therefore  more 
convenient  for  sale  and  delivery  than  refi;istered 
bonds,  which  must  be  assigned  by  the  party  in 
whose  name  they  are  registered.  The  interest  cou- 
pons being  also  payable  to  the  bearer  upon  presen- 
tation at  any  Sub-Treasury  of  the  United  States,  the 
holder  of  coupon  bonds  may  collect  his  interest 
without  the  necessity  of  personal  identification. 

The  difficulty  of  holding  coupon  bonds  with  safety 
by  parties  not  provided  with  burglar  proof  safes  or 
tanlts  of  their  own.  has  been,  to  a  considerable  ex- 


tent, removed  t^  the  establishment  of  ^^  Sa(Et  S^te^ittdBl 
Companies,'*  who  undertake,  for  a  modanto  ouf^, 
pensation,  the  custody  of  securities,  uxudes  tbe  WhiH 
favorable  conditions  for  securing  absolute  zadWf      j 

Coupon  bonds  may  be  converted  into  regiisk  id 
bonds  of  the  same  issue,  at  the  Treasury  i>cv«-^ 
ment  in  Washington,  but  there  is  no  ptovisiu«  of 
law  for  converting  registered  bonds  into  couj^M 
bonds. 

Coupon  bonds  forwarded  to  the  lleasury  Depas^, 
ment  for  conversion  into  registered  bonds  shotild  be 
addressed  to  "The  Secretary  of  the  Titjasury, 
Washington,  D.  C ;  '*  except  in  case  they  are  for» 
warded  by  a  National  Bank,  or  foi  account  of  a 
National  Bank,  to  secure  deposits  or  circulation ;  in 
which  case,  if  they  are  to  secure  deposits,  they 
^should  be  sent  to  "The  Treasurer  of  the  U.  S.;** 
or,  if  they  are  to  secure  circulation,  to  "  The  C6mp* 
troller  of  the  Currency.  ** 

REGISTERED  BONDS. 

Registered  bonds  are  issued  without  interest  con* 
pons,  and  are  filled  up  in  the  name  of  the  registered 
owner»  payable  to  him  or  his  assigns.  They  are  reg- 
istered on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department  id 
the  name  of  the  party  to  whom  they  are  filled  up^ 
and  are  not  available  to  any  other  person  until  prop* 
erly  assigned  01  transferred  by  the  registered  owner. 

If  registered  bonds*  are  lost  or  stolen,  payment 
may  be  stopped  by  notifying  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washmgton,  as  detailed  in  Chapter  VI. 

For  this  reason,  registered  bonds  afiord  greater 
security  in  case  of  loss,  theft  or  destruction  than 
coupon  bonds,  and  are  therefore  preferable  for  long 
or  permanent  investment,  and  for  investors  who 
have  not  the  proper  facilities  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
coupon  bonds. 

ASSIGNMENT. 

Registered  bonds  are  transferable  on  the  books  of 
the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  when  for 
warded  there  with  a  proper  assignmt'  filled  up  and 
executed  in  accordance  with  a  form  printed  on 
the  back  of  the  bonds.  When  a  transfer  is  made, 
the  old  bond  is  cancelled  and  a  new  one  issued  in 
the  name  of  the  party  to  whom  it  has  been  trans- 
ferred. 

As  the  interest  on  registered  bonds,  as  it  becomes 
due.  is  sent  hv  check  to  the  owner,  at  his  Dost-offioi 
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|(|dre8fl^  thb  address  should  be  ^ven  with  each 
t]jder. 

An  executory  administrator^  trustee,  guardian,  or 
attorney  cannot  assign  bonds  to  himseff,  unless  he  is 
specially  authorized  to  do  so  by  a  courf  possessing 
lurisdictioD  of  the  matter. 

Regbtered  bonds  forwarded  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment for  transfer  should  be  addressed  to  **  The 
]^egister  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C./*  ex- 
cept in  case  they  are  forwarded  by  a  National  Bank 
or  for  account  of  a  National  Bank,  to  spcure  de- 
posits or  circulation,  when  the  instructions  contained 
|n  the  succeeding  chapter  should  be  followed. 

QUOTATIONS. 

An  Government  Bonds  are  dealt  in  and  quoted 
flat — ^that  is  to  say,  the  quoted  market  price  is  for 
the  bond  as  it  stands  at  the  time,  including  the  ac- 
crued interest,  except  that  after  the  closing  of  the 
transfer  books  the  registered  bonds  are  quoted  ex- 
interest — that  is  to  say,  the  interest  J]ien  conjjijg  due 
belongs  to  the  holder  of  the  bond  at  tl^e  time  of  f)^p 
closing  of  the  books,  and  does  not  go  wftji  th^;  j^ppd 
to  the  purchaser. 

In  comparing  the  ppces  pf  ^he  coupon  an4  reg}?- 
t^red  bonds  during  tjie  period  }n  which  the  Jrfinsfer 
books  rem^n  closed,  \t  st^o^ld  be  remepiberpd  that 
duping  that  tipae  thp  qupted  price  of  thp  poupon 
bonds  include^  the  accn^ecl  ipterpsf  falling  flue  on 
the  first  of  the  ensuing  mppth,  while  t}i^  pf  the  rpg- 
istpred  bq^ds  doe^  not  If  the  iHarket  v^^e  pf  the 
legist^refl  a^d  poupon  l>pnds  ^  tl^p  t\vfie  k  the  s^p. 
thp  differpucp  ip  the  quotqd  prjce^  of  tl^e  ^wo  wili  bp 
equal  |p  t|ie  value  of  th^  JAteres^  included  in  thp 
one  9nd  pot  in  the  othei:.  ^or  ex^i^le :  f  f ,  ip  the 
month  o(  December,  when  the  books  ^e  p}os^d  pfp- 
paiatocy  to  the  payment  of  tfi^  interest  due  January 
M^tbj^  cqupon  Four-per-cents  are  qifoted  at  ii8, 
|llteq;pa|ent  for  thp  registerec^  |:>on4s  of  the  same 


issue  would  be  1x7,  the  thie^  months*  interest  being 
equal  to  one  per  cent 


The  interest  on  the  different  issues  of  Govern- 
ment bonds  now  in  circulation  is  payable  as  foUowa 
— viz.: 


Continued  Sizes  of  x88i..3)^  ^     **       «'  '    u'        January  i  aiul  Jnij  ■ 


Continued  Flvetof  xSSi.})^  ** 
fpmmnd-a*|ia|f.per«y».<)^  •? 
Pouruper^eots. 4    * 


<|uvtcrly, 


IFebruau^'i  ao^ Utf  t 
Augint  1  ^  Nqy.  i 
( Mardh  i  and  June  t 
ISetJ^    I   £^   Oec.  I 

ad  October  x 


*  Juiy  1  an< 


The  onlv  coupon  bonds  are  in  the  Four-  and  the 
Four-and-a-half-per-cent  loans.  They  are  in  de- 
nominations of  $50,  $100,  $500,  and  $1,000. 

There  are  registered  bonds  of  all  issues,  lliqy  arc 
in  denominations  of  $50,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  ^^,000 
and  $10,000,  except  that  of  ihe  Currency  SiJ^es 
there  are  none  of  a  less  denomination  than  $1,000. 

Of  the  funded  loans,  viz.,  the  Five-per-cents 
(continued  at  ^i  per  cent),  the  ^our-and-a-half-per- 
cents,  and  the  Four-per-cents,  there  are,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  registered  bonds  of  the  denomination 
of  $20,000  and  $50,000. 

It  is  not  generally  advisable  to  have  bonds  regis- 
tered ix^  higher  denominations  than  $10,000,  as  they 
will  not  bring  as  good  a  price  in  the  marVet  in 
case  of  sal^  The  highest  denomination  which  is  a 
good  delivery  at  tl^e  New  York  Stock  Exchange  b 

$10,000 

CALLED  BONDS. 

Bonds  concerning  which  the  Government  has  ex- 
ercised its  option  olF  redemption,  and  given  notice 
that  they  will  cease  to  bear  interest  after  a  certain 
date,  are  designated  as  **  called  bonds.** 
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T.  The  relinquishing  to  the  uodefw 
in  Insunmce,  of  all'  thi  property  saved 
order  to  entitle  the  insured  to  claim  for 

reak  down,  destroy,  or  remove ;  as,  for 

te  (remove  or  put  an  end  to)  a  nuisance. 

The  unlawful  taking  or 'detention  of  a 

x?rty  in  possession  or  expe<^tancyj  against 

itention  of  procuring  her  marriage  or  d^ 

inlawtul  taJdngof  ab  unmarried  girl,iia> 

OCT  uic  age  oi  Bixtieen  yeara,  otit  of  the  possession,  and 

•gainst  the  will  of,  the  father,  or  other  person  having  the  lawful  care  of 

her,  aitnoogh  done  without  force  or  corrupt  motives.    The  former  la  a 

fefooy,  and  the  latter  a  misdemeanor. 

Abettor.  A  person  who  encourages  or  excites  another  to  commit  an 
offence  punishable  by  law. 

Abeyance,  irhe  fee  simple  of  lands  is  in  abeyance  when  there  is  do 
penoa  in  being  hi  whom  it  Can  vest,  so  that  it  is  in  a  sUte  of  expectancy 
or  waiung  until  a  proper  penon  shall  appear,  or  tbe  right  thereto  it 
determined.   The  same  applies  to  dignities  or  offices. 

Abjuration  (oath  oO-     An  oath  disclaiming  any  right  in  the  pro- 
tender  to  the  British  throne,  and  also  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of 
the  pope  Of  any  other  foreign  prince  within  this  realm. 
I     Abortion.    The  offence  of  procuring  the  miscarriage  ot  a  woman 
fukk  with  child. 

**  Abstract  of  Title.    An  epitome  of  the  deeds  and  dobuments  consti> 
tnting  the  evidence  of  title  to  an  estate. 

Acceptance.  The  act  by  which  a  person  on  whom  a  bill  of  exchange 
Is  drawn  undertakes  to  pay  It  it  maturity.  The  bill  of  exchange  itself  is 
•ometfmes  caHed,  in  common  parlance,  an  acceptance. 

Accessory.  A  person  concerned  In  a  feloniots  offence,  although  not 
the  actual  perpetrator,  nor  present  at  ha  performance.  He  may  be 
■ocessory  either  before  or  after  the  fact. 

Accommodation  BUI.    A  bill  of  exchange  accepted  without  value, 
for  tbe  parpoke  of  raising  money  thereon  by  discount. 
Account  Stated.    An  account  closed  or  balanced. 
Acknowledgment  by  a  Married  Woman.  A  ceremony  gone  through 
by  a  mar-led  woman  to  enable  her  to  convey  her  interest  in  land,  and 
ifb&±i  has  been  substituted  f  ^r  the  old  process  of  a  fine. 

Action.  The  method  bl  demanding  the  enforcement  of  a  legal 
pglit:  and  procuring  ttdxtn  for  a  civil  Bi jury  m  the  courts  of  commoii 


Act  of  Parliament.   SeeStatntea. 

Acts  of  Bankruptcy  are  pumcrous   snch  as  keepfx^g  out  of  the  way 

to  avoid  a  creditor,  etc 

Addition.  The  title,  degree,  profession,  or  business,  anc)  also  pm 
place  of  abode  of  a  person. 

Adjudication.  In  England,  the  act  of  giving  judgment,  as,  for  In. 
stance,  when  a  bankruptcy  judge  Ends  a  party  bankrupt,  it  is  callet)  tba 
A4judication.  In  SoHJand  U  is  applied  to  the  law  whereby  a  credifor 
attaches  the  property  oi  his  debtor,  and  has  different  significatiooa 
according  to  the  nature  of  tlie  property  attache4. 

Administrator.  He  that  has  the  goods  ot  a  person  dying  wlf|ioii|  % 
will  committed  to  his  care,  for  the  purpose  of  iqjraf  disfi^^utjon.  Tltf 
nearest  of  kin  is  entitled  to  admmlstration. 

Admiralty  (Court  of),  has  cognizance  of  a||  cfvil  (hut  not  now,  as  II 
had  formeriy,  of  crimmal)  matters,  arising  on  the  high  seas,  or  on  tbai|^ 
parts  of  the  coast  which  are  not  within  the  jin^its  of  an  ^n^lish  coontf. 
—Also  of  prize  cases.  Criminal  matten  are  (riab|e  be|oce  the  oftUnaiy 
assize  courts  of  the  nearest  English  ooup^. 

Ad  Valorem.  Stamp  duties,  t|ie  amoup^  o|w||iGli  It  reg^lkatcj!  ^ 
cording  to  *he  value  of  the  property,  etc.,  are  so  terimed. 

Advowson.  The  right  of  presentation  to  ap  ecc|esfast|cal  bcnefloi. 
He  who  possesses  this  rig|it  Is  styled  the  patron*'  ^^vowboqi  are  a| 
three  kinds,  presentative,  collative,  or  dona^ve* 

Affidavit.  A  written  sutement  upon  oaf|i.  |t  mua^  |>e  •worn  befnnt 
a  person  authorized  to  administer  oaths ;  who  that  is,  depends  opoo 
wl^at  the  affidavit  relates  to.  The  same  o^cer  is  i^  iisiuuly  emponw 
ered  to  administer  oaths  In  all  the  courts. 

Affinity.  |telatk>n  \>y  marriage  between  (he  hni|>an4  Of  wife  and' 
the  blood  relations  of  either ;  but  not  between  the  hiisbam)  and  wi£t 
themselves. 

Affirmation.    A  solemn  declaratjon  f  n  lieu  of  an  oa^ 

A  Fortiori.    By  so  much  stronger  reason. 

Agent.  A  person  appointed  to  do  an  act  for  anotfier.  Theactwbeo 
performed  is,  in  law,  the  act  of  the  principal ;  the  maxim  being  ^qol 
facit  peralium  factt  per  se.*^ 

Agistment.  Where  cattle  are  taken  in  to  pasture;  from  agiaer,  f.  a., 
levant  and  couchant. 

Alderman.  Literally,  an  elder  man.  In  London  the  aldermen  are 
magistrates  chosen  for  life. 

Alibi.  Elsewhere.  A  defence  by  which  it  is  proved  that  the  aocussd 
was  not  at  the  place  where  the  offence  was  committed  at  the  tiiae  of  Hi 
commission. 
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Aiiea«    Oom  Don  ta  a  forHgB  eonatry  out  of  the  alkffUaoe  of  the 


ToAUea*.    To  ooowf  or  ditpow  of  property  to  anocher. 
Aiimooy.    Aa  ailowaaoe  oiade  jj  a  husbaad  to  bis  wife  when  tivlog 
apar  (roo  tier 
Aliunde:    Eiiewliera,  bettdet,  Ac 

Auegatioas.  Tht  pnartmgi  ta  the  Wrctfritrkal  Conrta  are  ao 
termed 

Airefiaace.  The  obodkttoe  wlikfa  erery  tub ject  owea  to  hia  prince 
m  liege  lord. 

Allocation.    An  aOowaiioe  made  on  an  account  in  the  Bzcfaeqner. 

Allocatur.  The  certificate  by  which  a  taxing  maater  oeitifiea  the 
amount  ai  which  he  liaa  taxed  a  tnL  of  cocta. 

Allodial  (cootradisungttiahed  from  feudal),  ia  where  landa  are  held 
free  i.  c.  wnhout  being  aub|ect  to  any  fine,  rent,  or  aenrke. 

Amicua  Curije.  A  oounael  (or  by-atander),  who  informa  the  Judge 
on  a  point  ot  ,aw,  on  which  be  la  doubcfui  or  mtttalrm. 

Aoceator.  The  law  dittingnwhea  between  anceator  and  prede- 
cessor i  the  former  is  applied  to  indiTiduaJa>  the  latter  to  corporatiooa. 

Ancient  Demesne.  A  tenure  of  landa  partaking  of  the  propertlea 
both  ot  copybotd  and  freebol'l 

Apparstor.  A  mcaaenger  chat  aenrea  the  process  of  the  BcdesiastU 
cal  Court 

Appeal.  The  removal  of  a  cause  from  an  inferior  into  a  superior 
court,  for  tlie  purpose  of  impcactung  ibe  Judgment  of  the  inferior 
court 

Appearance  to  Action.  The  Unt  formal  step  t>y  a  defendant  in  an 
action  or  suit.     It  i»  a  nuuce  thai  he  intends  to  defend. 

Appellant.  The  person  appealing  to  a  superior  from  the  decision  of 
an  inlcnur  court 

Appana^fe  The  poruoo  of  the  srounger  children  of  continental 
princes 

Appointment.  A  formal  execution  of  tome  power  or  authority  •  as, 
for  instance,  a  power  to  dispoac  of  property  amongst  a  ccrtam  class,  aa 
chiiilren  or  grandchildren 

Appraiser      A  pcrwn  who  values  persona*  chattels 

Appropriation  The  appropnaiioo  of  a  payment  means  the  ap- 
plying ol  a  to  the  discharge  «»t  a  particular  debt,  where  the  creditor  to 
whom  1   IS  made  hu<*  more  than  one  debt  due  trum  the  same  debtor. 

Approver  A  person  guilty  ol  an  .iidiciabie  oflcnce.  who.  to  obtain 
pardon  lot  hirose.i  makes  a  ful  conlcsbion  diud  is  admitted  to  give 
evidence  agamn*  h*s  accomplices 

Arbitration  An  cxua^udicial  method  ol  settling  matters  in  differ- 
ence b\  rcfemng  them  to  the  aroitramcni  or  dcicruitnuiiun  ol  persons 
appointed  by  the  disputants,  and  termed  arbitraiort. 

Arches  Court  A  coun  ol  appeai  from  all  inferior  Ekxicsiosttcai 
Courts  within  the  province  of  dnicrbury,  England. 

Arraignment  A  tcrtp  of  criminal  procedure  A  prifw)ncr.  alter  hav- 
Ing  had  the  indictment  read  over  to  him,  iscoramaiMcd  lo  »uie  whcth- 
tr  or  oo«  he  is  guilty     This  proceeding  ts  termed  the  arrrai^'nmini 

Arrest  A  icga*  scuurc,  capture,  or  taking  ol  a  xhjuis  pcrb.>a  v\  hich 
is  effected  by  corporeal  touching,  or  something  equivalent  thereto  In 
civi*  cases  a  moo  can  only  be  arrested  under  lei^al  process  Die  officer 
cannoi.  breaa  open  a  man's  outer  door  f or  the  punx>sc  ol  arrestint;  hira  : 
not  can  arrest  on  a  civil  process  be  eflecied  on  a  Sunday ,  except  after 
an  escape. 

Arrest  of  Judgment.  Where  the  coun  stays  a  judgment,  after  a  ver- 
dict, on  some  quesuon  of  law. 

Araon.  Feionious  housebummg. 

Articled  Clerk.  A  student  bound  by  deed  to  serve  an  attorney  pre- 
paratory to  bis  own  admission  to  practice 

Articles  of  the  Peace.  A  complaint  against  a  person  to  compel  him 
to  find  sureties  to  keep  the  peace. 

Aaaault  and  Battery.  An  attempt  or  offer,  with  force  and  violence 
10  do  a  corporal  hurt  to  another  is  an  aaaault  an  injury  actually  done 
JO  the  person  of  another  in  an  angry,  revengeful,  or  msolcnt  manner, 
be  it  evet  so  sraaii  is  a  battery. 

Assets.  Property  whethet  real  or  personal.  In  the  hands  of  ao  exec> 
Btor,  Ac    fo*  the  pu.poee  of  satisfyinir  debts. 

Aaaigoee  a  person  to  whom  any  real  or  personal  property  is  trans- 
ferred by  the  act  of  law,  as  an  executor  an  aasigaae  of  a  bankrupt*  Ac, 
s  bar  the  aa  of  party,  as  a  purchaser  of  a  lease. 


Aiaignment.  A  transfer  of  any  kind  of  property  from  one  pcnoa  ta 
another. 

Aaaumpait.  A  verbal  or  parol  promise  expressed  or  implied,  apti^ 
ing  out  of  a  simple  contract.    The  taw  always  implies  a  promiae  to  do 

that  which  a  party  is  legally  boand  to  perform.     An  action  of  sw |i> 

sit  o^promiae  ta  the  remedy  for  breach  of  a  parol  as  Hi«n«giiiA^>«t  tnm 
a  written  contract. 

Aaaurance.  The  tecaring  the  payment  of  a  iomof  mooey  or  other 
benefit  on  the  happening  of  a  certain  event,  as,  for  instance,  the  death 
of  a  person.  This  ts  the  term  now  usually  applied  to  life  contingencies 
aa  contradistinguished  from  fires,  losses  at  sea,  ftc.,  as  to  which  the 
term  inaurance  is  still  used. 

Attachment.  A  process  of  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  for  coa* 
pelling  by  arrest  the  performance  of  an  act,  which  a  party  ts  already  in 
contempt  for  not  performing.  Also  an  ancient  remedy  open  to  credi* 
tors  m  London,  and  some  other  cities,  to  attach  the  money  or  goodaof 
their  debtor  m  the  hands  of  a  third  party  wlthm  the  city. 

Attorney.  A  person  appomted  by  another  by  letter  or  power  of  at» 
tomey  to  do  anything  for  him  m  his  absence. 

Attomey-at-Law.  An  officer  of  the  superior  ooerts  of  law,  legallj 
authonied  to  transact  the  business  of  other  persons— termed  his  clieota 
~in  those  courts. 

Attornment.  An  admowtedgment  by  one  person  that  he  holds  laada» 
or  IS  the  tenant,  of  another,  thereby  creating  between  them  the  reiatmo 
ot  land'ord  and  tenant. 

Autre  Droit.  When  a  person  holds  an  estate  not  in  his  own  right, 
but  m  right  of  another. 

Autre  Vie.  For  the  life  of  another.     / 

Average.  A  contnbuuon  to  a  general  losa.  When,  for  the  safety  of 
a  ship  m  distress,  any  destruction  of  property  is  inctirred,  all  persoia 
having  goods  on  board  contribute  ratably  to  the  lOss  •  this  is  called 
average. 

Award.  The  judgment  or  decision  of  an  arbitrator. 

Backing  a  Warrant.  The  indorsing  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  tht 
county  where  a  wuront  <  which  has  t>een  granted  by  the  justice  of  the 
peace  of  another  county)  is  about  to  be  executed,  and  .s  a  neccsaary  act 
to  be  done  bet  ore  a  person  con  be  apprehended  in  a  county  diflerent  to 
that  in  which  the  warrant  was  issued. 

Bail.  The  sureties  lor  the  reappearance  of  a  person  released  from 
ctistody 

Bail- Bond.  A  document  under  seoj,  by  which  a  person  becomes  ball. 

Bailee  An  individual  intrusted  wiili  il.c  custouy  of  gooda  i  tor  la« 
tance.  a  earner 

Cailifl  Dicre  are  various  kinds  of  hiihfTs  ,  the  most  common  being 
those  appointed  t)v  the  s'icrtfT.  commonly  called  shcrifT's  officer 

Bailment.  A  delivery  ol  a  thing  in  trust  lor  sotcc  spccioi  object  Of 
purpose 

Bailor.  The  person  who  mokes  a  bailment, or  delivers  gooda  to  a 
bailee. 

Banc,  or  Banco  isiitin;^^  in)  The  sitimgs  of  the  judges  ot  the  so- 
pci'KM   t-ourih   *l  Common  \^\'f 

UanKcr  A  pcrvjn  wtio  huiJs  the  money  of  another,  and  disposes  of  ^ 
It  oji  iiJC other  trorn  umc  'o  time  directs. 

bank  Note.  A  promise  by  a  t>ankcr  to  pay  a  specified  stun  to  the 
holder 

Bankrupt.  A  trader  who  is  indebted  in  a  ccrtam  amount,  and  has 
commuted  .m  aci  oj  oonkruptcy      Sc*e  Acts  of  Darkruptcy. 

Bari^aifi  and  Sale.   A  firm  of  conveyance  :  but  rarely  now  used. 

Baron  and  Feme      The  oicl  ict'ai  style  ot  h'lshand  and  w.fc- 

Barratry.  Any  act  of  the  master  or  crew  of  a  <(hip  which  is  of  a  crisa 
inai  OT  fraudulent  nature,  icndine  to  the  prcj-jdicc  of  the  owners. 

Barriatera.  A  body  of  men  qualified  bv  admission  in  ono  of  the  tnns 
of  Court  to  plead  as  advocates ;  such  admission  is  termed,  being  **  called 
to  the  bar. ' 

Base  Pee.  A  freehold  e^ate  of  inheritance,  liable  to  t>e  determined 
on  the  happeninir  of  a  certain  event 

Battct  A  triai  by  comtMt.  formerly  allowed  by  the  law,  by  which 
the  innocence  or  fruil*  ot  a  party  was  decided. 

BaUery.  See  Assault  and  Battery. 

Bencher.  A  Senior  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 

B«ncflce.  An  eodeaiaatical  tiviaft 
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Beaeflt  of  dmrgy.  Certain  prirOcges  fonnatf  cn^oTcd  ty  tba 
dcrg7  akxie ;  mf terwaitls  a  privilege  daimed  by  aU  cnmmalt  who 
could  read,  but  now  aboliahed. 

Bequest.  A  teatamentary  dispoeltioa  of  peraonal  ettate. 
Bigamy.  The  criminal  offence  of  a  married  man  or  wdbum  pretend- 
ing to  many  again,  hia  wife  or  her  husband  (as  the  case  may  be)  being 
■tiUaUTe. 

BUI.  The  term  applied  to  an  intended  statute  when  passing  through 
Googreas,  prior  to  its  becoming  law. 

-  Bill  in  Chancery.  A  printed  statement  of  the  plaintiff's  case  In  the 
form  of  a  petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  prftying  for  redress.  It  is 
Che  first  step  m  a  suit 

Bill  of  Exceptions.  A  mode  of  appealing  from  the  decision  of  a 
Judge  on  a  point  of  law. 

Bill  of  Exchange.  A  written  order  for  pairment  of  money  by  one 
person  (called  the  drawer)  upon  another  (termed  the  drawee).  When 
the  drawee  has  undertaken  to  pay  the  bill,  which  he  does  by  writing 
his  name  across  it,  he  is  termed  the  acceptor.  Bills  of  exchange  are  ne» 
I^DCiable,  i.  e.  they  confer  on  the  holder  the  right  of  suing  upon  it, 
wfaidi  he  could  net  do  in  the  case  of  a  mere  ordinary  contract,  for  the 
want  of  that  pririty  which  the  law  m  ordinary  cases  requuvs  between 
the  parties  to  a  contract.  The  law  as  to  bills  of  exchange  is  governed 
by  the  law  Merchant    See  Law  Merchant. 

BUI  of  Lading.  A  memorandum  or  receipt  signed  by  the  master  of  a 
ihip,  acknowledging  the  shipment  of  goods,  which  are  osually  made 
delivexable  to  the  consignee,  or  his  order.  One  part  of  the  bill  of  lading 
is  sent  to  the  consignee  by  post.  Dy  indorsing  the  bill  of  lading  the 
f  upe>ty  in  the  goods  is  passed  to  the  indorsee,  and  so  from  hand  to 
hand.  The  bill  of  lading,  properly  indoned,  forms,  in  fact,  the  title  to 
the  goods,  and  without  the  production  of  which  the  captam  would  not 
deliver  the  goods. 

Bill  of  Sale.  An  assignment  of  goods  and  chattels,  by  writing ;  gen- 
enerally,  but  not  necessarily,  under  hand  and  seaL 

Bona  Fide.  With  good  faith. 

Bond.  A  written  obligation,  under  seal.  If  for  the  payment  of  a 
•om  of  money  upon  or  after  the  death  of  a  person,  it  is  then  termed  a 
postobit  bond.  The  person  making  a  bond  is  called  the  obligor,  and 
he  to  whom  it  is  given,  the  obligee. 

Borough.  A  town  having  now,  or  having  formeriy  had,  corporate 
rights. 

Borough-English.  A  tenure  by  which  the  youngest  son  inherits 
from  the  father. 

Bottomry.  The  borrowing  of  money  by  the  master  on  the  bottom  or 
fauD  of  a  ship ;  to  be  paid  with  interest,  if  the  ship  return  m  safety,  but 
otherwise  to  be  lost  or  forfeited. 

Breach  of  Covenant.  The  doing  of  an  set  which  a  party  has  cove- 
aanted  not  to  do,  or  the  neglecting  to  do  that  which  he  has  covenanted 
to  periorm. 

Breach  of  the  Peace.  An  act  by  which  the  public  repose  is  dis- 
turbed, and  the  safety  of  the  community,  more  or  leas,  endangered. 

Breach  of  Promise.  The  doing,  or  abstaining  from  doing,  something 
•ootrary  to  an  undertaking  or  contract. 

Breach  of  Truat.  A  neglect  of  duty  by  a  trustee,  or  person  ■♦anting 
Id  a  fiduciary  relation,  in  violation  of  his  trust. 

Bribery.   The  giving  or  receiving  any  reward  for  corrupt  pur- 


Brief.  An  abridgment  of  a  client's  case,  for  the  Instruction  of  coun- 
■d  on  a  trial,  or  bearing  in  court. 

Broker.  An  agent  employed  to  buy  or  sell  goods;  a  sortof  mlddle- 
■lan  between  vendor  and  purchaser.  He  Is  not,  like  a  factor,  intrusted 
with  the  possession  of  the  articles  be  vends. 

Brokerage.  The  commission  paid  to  a  broker. 

Burgage  Tenure.  A  tenure  whereby  houses  or  lands  are  held  in  cer- 
tain ancient  boroughs. 

Burgesses  includes  all  the  hihabltants  of  a  borough. 

Burglary.  The  offence  of  entering  a  dwelling-house.  In  the  night, 
with  intent  to  commit  felony. 

Bursar.  The  treasurer  of  a  college.  In  Scotland  it  is  nearly  syn- 
onymous with  sisar  in  the  English  universities. 

By-Law.  A  private  law  made  by  those  duly  authorized  by  charter, 
costom,  or  prescriptioo ;  but  such  by-law  must  be  consonant  to  the  pub- 
Bokwi  laws  and  statutet,  and  forthe  conunoo  benefit. 


Canon  Law.  A  coflection  of  ecdcsisstfcal  constitntionac  4 
and  rules,  derived  Irom  the  anoeni  councils,  the  wntmgs  ol  cbc  saoK 
en,  ordinances  of  popes,  etc.  At  the  Reformation  tt  was  enacted  clUt 
a  review  should  be  had  of  the  Canon  Law ;  but  that,  untla  sucn  tevieil^ 
the  existing  law  should  continue  in  force,  except  as  far  as  the  «aait 
should  be  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  Royai  Prerogaci  ««•-• 
this  still  remains  the  state  of  the  law,  such  review  oevei  Davint  ^icett 
made.  The  canons  of  1603,  having  been  made  by  the  clergy,  aoo  ^O* 
finned  by  the  king,  James  L,  alone,  but  not  by  Parliament^  do  Jdt 
bind  the  laity. 

Capiaa.  A  writ  authorizing  the  arrest  of  a  defendant  in  a  suit.  1  <• 
issued,  either  after  Judgment,  or  when  it  is  satisfactonly  shown  u«t 
the  defendant  is  about  to  leave  the  realm  before  tnai. 

Capiaa  ad  Satisfaciendum,  or  Ca-aa.  The  writ  of  captaa  whet  iaa 
sued  after  judgment :  so  termed,  because  the  defendant  is  takCL  «# 
satisfy  the  plalnUfTs  demanda. 

Caption.    The  act  of  arresting  a  man.    See  Arrest. 

Carrier.  A  person  whose  business  it  is  to  carry  goods,  for  the  proper 
delivery  and  safety  of  which  he  is  legally  responsible. 

Caaua  Omissus.  Where  anything  is  omitted,  or  not  provided  against 
by  a  statute,  Ac 

Caveat.  A  proceeding  to  prevent  an  act  befaig  done,  such  as  the 
grantmg  of  administration,  without  notice  to  the  party  entering  the 
caveat. 

Caveat  Emptor.  Let  the  purchaser  beware.  It  signifies  that  a  ven- 
dor is  not  bound  to  answer  for  the  goodness  of  his  wares,  unless  be 
expressly  warrants  them. 

Certiorari.  A  writ  for  the  removal  of  a  cause  from  an  Inferior  to  a 
superior  court.  This  writ  always  lies,  unless  where  expressly  taken 
away  by  sutute,  and  herein  it  differs  from  an  appeal,  which  can  never 
be  had  unless  expressly  given. 

Cestui  que  Truat.  He  who  Is  the  real  and  benefidsl  owner  of  prop- 
erty held  in  trust. 

Cestui  que  Vie.  The  person  for  whose  life  lands  are  held.  See 
Tenant  pur  autre  vie. 

Challenge.  An  exception  taken  by  a  prisoner  sgahist  one  or  mors 
Jurors,  who,  when  challenged,  are  set  aside,  if  the  challenge  be  al- 
lowed, and  new  ones  put  in  their  places. 

Chambers.    A  lawyer's  apartmenta. 

Champerty.  The  offence  of  unlawfully  maintaining  a  suit  In  con. 
slderation  of  a  bargain  for  a  part  of  the  thing  in  dispute,  or  some  profit 
out  of  it. 

Chancellor.  An  officer  of  the  highest  dignity  and  authority  hi  varkmt 
departments. 

Chance  Medley.    The  accidental  klllh^  of  any  one,  without  maUoe 

Chancery.  The  highest  court  of  judicature  next  to  the  Parliament, 
and  of  very  anaent  institution.  The  Court  of  C3iancery  is  caUed  a 
Court  of  Equity,  because  It  was  histituted  for  the  purpose  of  proceed- 
ing by  the  rules  of  equity  and  conscience,  and  of  moderating  the  rigor 
of  the  common  law :  equity  being  the  correction  of  that  wherein  the 
law,  by  reason  of  its  universality,  is  deficient— Yet  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery is  not  intended  to  act  in  oppoaition  to,  but  in  assistance  of,  the 
common  law,  supplying  Its  deficiencies,  not  contradicting  its  rules ;  no 
judgment  of  law  being  reversible  by  a  degree  In  Chancery. 

Charter.  A  royal  grant  or  privilege,  granted  to  corporations,  com- 
panies, etc. 

Charter-Party.  An  Instrument  between  merchsnts  and  owners  or 
masters  of  ships,  contahiing  the  partlcuhuv  of  the  contract  for  the  hlrt 
of  the  ship.    It  is  in  fact  a  mercantile  lease  of  the  ship. 

Chauels.  There  are  two  kinds,  chattels  real  and  chattels  persooslt 
the  former  are  leasehold  property,  and  the  latter  personal  goods  of 
chattels,  as  furniture  or  money. 

Chose.  A  thing.  Chose-en-action  Is  a  thing  of  which  a  man  has 
not  the  possession,  and  which  he  can  only  claim  by  action,  as,  for  im 
'  stance,  a  debt  owing  to  him  by  another. 

Church  Rates.  Rates  assessed  by  the  parishioners,  in  vestry  assem* 
bled,  for  the  repair  of  the  parish  church.  It  is  now  definitely  settled 
that.  If  the  majority  vote  against  the  rate,  it  may  be  resisted  with  im* 
ptmity. 

Church  wardena.  Officers  annually  chosen  to  superintend  the  chivok 
churchyard,  and  such  things  aa  belong  theretOi 
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Tba;  fifit  Mep  Id  an  Tctfriairkil  cute,  aiuuogous  to  the 
wfftflt  ■■amoaf  la  «a  action. 

Givaii«w,  TlieRoiiuui]awltoQinpri8edlntIieln8titiites,code,and 
difeat  o<  tiMi  Baq)eror  Justinian, 

Q40flu  Ilia  atiict  definition  of  the  word**  clerk  "it  a  person  ID  boif 
afdeca^ftallllB  oofir  generally  appUcd  to  any  person  whose  chief  occo- 


! 


tSttmAm  Aaokntlf,  a  Roman  citizen^  taken  under  the  protection  of 
9VDe  gift  man,  who  was  styled  his  patron.    The  term  is  now  applied 
to  ApMlf  whocmpk>ys  a  solicitor  or  oounse;  in  any  iega!  proceeding. 
Aacnclosed  piece  of  ground. 
AooOcctkm  or  system  of  laws,  as  the  Code  Kapoieon. 
Aaopplementtoawni.   See  Will. 
.•COi^vli  Actionem.   An  Instrument  by  which  a  defendant  ac- 
^ROwledgea  the  plalntiff*8  cansn  and  soilerB  Judgment  to  be  entered 
Igatnat  htm  without  triaL 

Collateral  Deacent.  That  whkh  descends  from  a  side  branch  ol  a 
larnQy  t  aa  from  an  uncle  or  a  nephew. 

CoUative.  An  advowson  vested  In  the  bishop.  He  cannot  present 
to  himself,  but  he  confers  the  benefice  oo  his  nominee  by  collation. 

Commendam.  A  beneficed  clergyman,  when  promoted  to  a  bishop* 
fk,  Tacates  his  benefice  by  the  promottoo^lxtt  the  crown  might  fofw 
merly,  by  special  grant,  have  given  hun  power  to  retain  his  benefice, 
and  when  this  was  done,  he  was  said  to  hold  It  In  commendam.  Granta 
In  commendam  are  now  aboHshed. 

Commission.  The  warrant,  or  letters-patent,  authorizing  any  In* 
quiry  judicial  or  otherwise  t  as  the  commission  of  the  judges,  the  oom^ 
mMoo  ol  the  peace,  etc. 

Commitment.  The  imding  a  person  who  has  been  guilty  of  any 
crime  to  prison,  by  warrant  or  order. 

Committee.  Persons  to  whom  the  consideration  of  any  matter  is  re- 
ferred 1  as  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Congress. 

Common  (Rights  of).  These  are  of  four  sorts  t  viz.,  pasture^  pia- 
aary,  estovers,  and  turbary.  Common  of  pasture  Is  the  ri|^t  of 
feeding  one's  cattle  on  the  land  of  another  i  piscary,  that  of  fishing  in 
waters  belooghig  to  Another ;  eatovers,  the  right  of  taking  wood  from 
another's  esute,  for  household  use  and  implemenu  in  husbandry ;  and 
turbary,  the  right  of  digging  turf  upon  another's  ground* 

Common  Law.  The  law  of  England  Is  composed  of  Acts  of  Parlia^ 
iDentorstamtes,and  the  custom  of  the  realm.  The  latter  consisting  of 
those  rules  or  mailms,  which  have  obtained  by  common  consent  an  Im- 
memorial usage.  The  former  are  designated  the  lex  scripta,  or  stat- 
Ote  law ;  the  latter  the  lex  non  acripta,  or  common  law.  This  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  superior  courts  of  Westmhister.  which  are  called 
Courts  of  Common  Law,  as  distinguished  lirom  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
which  is  aCourt  of  Equity. 

Commonalty.    la  London  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Ltvery 
Co.^paniea,  which  consist  ol  the  master,  wardens,  and  commonalty. 
(     Commutation  of  Tithea.    The  term  applied  to  the  conversion  of  the 
tkbes  in  England  Into  a  fixed  rent  charge. 

Complainant.  One  who  complains  csf  the  act  of  another  in  a  court 
•f  justice,  WfOf  commonly  called  plaintiff. 

1 1  Compound^  Offences.  Entering  Into  an  agreement  not  to  prose- 
fDtc  an  offender,  lor  any  consideration  received  or  to  be  received,  con* 
ilii  u  tes  a  crtaia,  for  which  the  offender  may  be  indicted. 
1 4  Compounding  with  Creditors.  An  agreement  by  which  creditors 
tike  a  portloo  of  tbdr  claims  in  discharge  of  the  whole. 
[  Conditiona  of  Bale.  The  terms  upon  which  a  vendor  undertakes  to 
•d  to  a  purchaser. 

ConAnnatloo.   A  deed  by  which  a  voidable  estate  In  hmd  Is  made 

[^  Congi  d'ilire.   The  lloense  of  the  crown  to  a  dean  and  chapter  to 
Ckoose  a  bishop ;  a  mere  form  to  be  gone  through,  as  they  can  only  ao* 
#M  or  rejea  the  candidate  nominated  by  the  crown. 
fl   Conjugal  fUghta.    Those  rights  of  husband  and  wife  which  spring 
out  of  their  relationship. 

Consanguinity.  Relationship  by  blood.  In  contradistinction  to  afSn* 
Ity,  whkh  is  a  relationship  by  marriaf^c. 

Conservator.  A  standing  arbitrator,  appointed  to  compose  and  ad* 
|u8t  vJiffercnccs  that  may  arise  between  parties,  etc. 

Cooaideration.  The  price  or  motive  of  a  contract,  without  which  a 
simple  oontrsa  Is  void.    In  technical  language,  it  may  be  defined  aa 


**  some  detriment  to  tne  ptehitlff  sartafawd  1^  iheaalp  or  at  tba  taMlaaoi 
of  the  defendant^or  some  benefit  to  the  drtfndani  moving  Iram  tks 
plaintiff." 

Conaignee.  A  person  to  whom  gooda  are  delivered  dthcraa  pu^ 
chaser,  or  more  generally  for  sale  on  oommisston. 

Consignor.  ThfB  person  by  whose  act  or  directions  gooda  an  deliv* 
cred  to  the  consignee. 

Consignment.  The  act  of  making Ofcr, or deDvcrlngt  gooda  toab* 
other. 

Conapiracy.  A  combination  of  two  or  more  persons  lo  carry  into 
effect  an  nnlawfol  pnrpase. 

Constructive  Truat.  A  trust  founded  In  what  the  law  deema  to  bt 
the  presumed,  aa  contradistinguished  from  the  expressed,  inimtion  of 
Its  creator. 

Consul.  An  oflioer  appointed  by  government  to  reside  abroad  and 
watch  over  the  Interests  of  our  countrymen,  who  may  happen  to  reside 
In  or  be  passing  through  the  place  where  the  consul  is  located. 

Contempt.  Adisobedience  to  the  rules,  orders,  Qr  procem  of  a  court, 
which  has  power  to  punish  such  offence,  which  it  does  tiy  imprison- 


Contingent  Remainders*  Estate  which  cannot  become  vested 
until  the  happening  of  some  uncertam  event. 

Contract.  A  covenant  or  agreement  between  two  or  more  persona 
with  a  lawful  consideration. 

Contribution.  Where  one  surety  or  Joint  contractor  has  been  obliged 
to  satisfy  the  whole  demand,  he  n^y  uOtain  contributioo  from  his  leOow* 


Contributory.  One  liable  to  contrlfaqte  tQ  the  Bquidatioa  of  the  Bar 
bQlties  of  a  Joint-stock  company,  under  the  Winding-up  Acts. 

Conveyance.  A  deed  which  passes  or  conveys  land  from  one  peraoa 
to  another. 

Conveyancera.  PenKmt  who  devote  themselves  to  the  preparatJoo 
of  formal  documents  concerning  property. 

Convict.  He  that  Is  found  guilty  of  sq  offence  by  the  verdict  ol  4 
Jury. 

Coparcenera.  Such  as  have  equal  shares  In  the  inheritance  of  llieir 
ancestors ;  as,  where  a  man  dies  intestate,  having  two  daughtera,  his 
heiresses,  they  take  his  freehold  lands  as  coparceners. 

Copyhold,    tiand  held  by  a  copy  of  the  court  rolls  of  a  manor. 

Copyright,  llie  exclusive  right  which  the  law  allows  an  authoc  of 
printing  and  publishing  his  own  orighud  work  for  a  prescribed  period, 
viz.,  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  and  seven  years  afterwards ;  sxmI  if 
such  seven  years  expire  before  forty-two  yeara  from  the  time  ot  the 
first  publication,  then  for  such  forty-two  years. 

Coram  non  judice.  When  a  judge  in  a  court  of  law  exceeds  Idfe 
jurisdiction  In  a  cause,  H  Is  said  to  be  coram  non  judice. 

Coroner.  An  officer  whose  duty  It  is  to  inquire  into  the  cause  by 
which  any  person  came  to  a  sudden  or  violent  death,  which  must  be 
done,  before  him  and  the  jury  assembled  for  the  purpose,  upon  view  U 
the  body. 

Costs.  The  expenses  Incurred  In  the  prosecution  or  defence  of  legal 
proceedings,  of  which  there  are  two  kinda,  those  between  party  and 
party,  and  those  between  attorney  and  client 

Counsel.  See  ^  Barrister  at  Law,**  who  b  ttsually  termed  oounsa  off 
counsellor. 

Count,  in  common-taw  pleadings.  Is  a  section  of  a  dedaratKxi. 

County  Court.    Local  courts  established  throughout  the  country. 

Court  Baron.  A  court  Incident  to  every  manor,  held  by  the  stewait^ 
In  which  surrenders  and  admittances  of  the  manor  lands  are  passed,  and 
other  matters  relating  thereto  transacted. 

Court  Christian.  The  Eccleslastlcai  Courts  are  so  called,  as  6Mtf 
gulshed  from  the  dvll  courts. 

Covenant,    An  agreement  under  seat 

Coverture.  The  state  of  a  married  woman  aa  being  under  the  proteo* 
tkm  and  Influence  of  her  husband  or  baron.    She  Is  called  a  feme  covert 

Crassa  Negllgentla.    Gross  neglect 

Crim.  Con.,  or  Crimlnsl  Conversation,  tlllclt  conversation  with  a 
married  woman,  for  which  the  party  is  liable  to  an  action  for  damage! 

Cross-examination.  The  Interrogation  of  a  witness  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  party  against  whom  the  evidence  is  gtveti. 

Curia  Advisare  Vult.  When  tb/t  court  takei  time  to  cotttlder  ki 
^dgmenl. 
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Conitors.  Officcn  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  who  make  out  all  orig« 
loal  writs* 

Curtesy  of  England.  An  esute  which  a  husband  has  for  his  life  tn 
bis  wife's  fee  simple,  or  foe  tail  estates  after  her  death.  The  wife  must 
have  been  actually  seised  of  such  estates,  and  have  had  issue  bom  aHve. 

Custodia  Legis.    In  the  custody  of  the  law. 

Custom.  A  law,  not  written,  esublished  by  long  use,  and  the  con* 
pent  of  our  ancestors :  )f  it  be  universal,  it  is  cotnmon  law ;  If  partlcnlar, 
it  is  then  properly  custom. 

Custonos.    Duties  levied  on  commodities  exported  and  imported. 

Custos  Rotulorum.  The  officer  who  has  the  custody  of  Uie  rolls  or 
records  of  a  county. 

Cy  pr^  (as  near  to).  An  equitable  doctrine  applied  tn  certain  cases, 
where  the  court  cannot  aJhere  strictly  to  the  terms  of  an  instrument, 
but  carries  It  into  effect  cy  pr^,  or  as  near  to  the  object  as  it  can. 

Pamages,  The  amount  of  money  awarded  by  a  jury,  to  be  paid  by 
a  defendant  to  a  plaintiff,  as  a  compensation  for  the  injury  of  which  the 
latter  complains. 

bamnum  absque  Injuria.  Any  act  done  by  one  which  may  cause 
loss  to  another  without  doing  him  a  legal  Injury. 

be  bene  esse.  To  do  a  thing  de  bene  esse  is  to  accept  or  altow  it 
for  the  present  as  good,  imtil  it  comes  to  be  more  fully  examined,  and 
then  to  stand  or  fall  according  to  its  merits. 

Debenture.  A  written  instrument  of  the  nature  of  a  t>ond  or  bill  for 
a  certain  sum  of  money. 

be  bonis  non.  When  an  administrator  dies,  the  right  does  not  de- 
scend to  his  own  representative,  but  a  ^resh  grant  of  administration 
oust  be  obtained  of  the  goods  remaining  unadministered,  and  which  is 
cabed  an  administration  de  bonis  non. 

Declaration,  in  an  action  at  law,  signifies  the  plaintiff's  sutement  of 
dIs  cause  of  action. 

declaration  of  Trust.  A  written  or  yerbal  expression  or  statement 
fav  which  a  person  acknowledges  himself  to  be  a  trustee  for  another. 
n  relating  to  lands,  it  must  t>e  in  writing. 

Decree.    The  judgment  of  a  Court  of  Equity. 

D«  die^  diem.    From  day  to  day. 

Deed.    A  writing  sealed  and  delivered  by  the  parties  to  It. 

pe  facto.    A  thing  actually  done  or  existing. 

I^efault  Gudgment  by).  If  a  defendant  omits  to  appear  or  plead  to 
in  action,  within  the  time  allowed,  the  plaintiff  can  sign  Judgment  by 
defauh. 

Defaulter.  A  person  who  neglects  to  perform  an  act  required  to  be 
done. 

Defeasance.  A  collateral  deed  made  at  the  same  time  with  some 
other  deed,  and  containing  certain  conditions  which  may  defeat  or  k'en- 
der  nun  and  void  the  provisions  of  such  other  deed. 

Defendant.    The  party  against  whom  an  action  or  suit  is  brought. 

Del  credere.  The  additional  commission  paid  to  a  factor  who  guar- 
•irtces  the  payment  of  the  purchase -money  of  goods  sold  by  him. 

Demesne.  Lands  which  formerly  the  lord  kept  in  his  own  hands, 
bdng  next  to  his  mansion. 

Demise.    A  word  used  in  conveyances  of  esutes  for  terms  of  years. 

bemurrage.  A  compensation  or  allowance  for  deiaining  a  &hip  t)e* 
yond  the  usual  or  specified  ume. 

Demurrer.  A  mode  of  raising  a  point  of  law,  upon  the  facts  stated 
in  the  pleadings,  assuming  them  to  be  true. 

benizen.  An  alien  who,  on  obtaining  tetters  patent,  was  enabled  to 
^nirchase  and  devise  land. 

Deodand,  was  anything,  as  a  horse  or  a  carriage,  which  by  accident 
caused  the  death  of  a  human  t)cing,  and  thereby  became  forieited. 

Deposition.  The  testimony  of  a  witness  taken  down  in  writing  and 
tl^rned  by  him. 

Descent.    One  of  the  modes  of  acquiring  a  title  to  real  property. 

be  son  tort,  of  his  own  wrong.  A  term  applied  to  a  party  who  as* 
nnsea  to  act  as  the  executor  of  a  deceased  party  without  any  legal  au« 
Iborfty. 

Detainer.    A  writ  whereby  a  person  may  be  detained  In  custody. 

Detinue.  The  form  of  action  to  recover  possession  of  goods  and 
tfaattels  wrongfully  withheld. 

Devise.    The  giving  away  of  lands  or  other  real  estate  by  will. 

OiMa>ility.    Alecallncapadtytodoanact. 


Disclaimer.  A  renunciation  by  an  executor  or  trustee  ov  Uic  >fl)c# 
Imposed  upon  him,  also  a  mode  of  defence  in  equity .  etc. 

Discovert.    A  term  applied  to  a  widow  cr  unmarried  woman. 

Disfranchise.  To  take  away  from  certain  places  or  persons  t0 
privilege,  freedom,  or  liberty. 

Disseisin.    A  WTongful  invasion  of  the  possession  o'  another     id 
turning  him  out  from  the  occupation  of  his  iands  esiher  Sty  loi      if  i 
stirprise. 

Distress.  The  distraining  or  taking  the  effects  of  a  leuant.  it  >it^ ' 
to  satisfy  the  rent  due  to  his  landlord. 

Distringas  (on  Stock).  A  writ  which  stops  the  transtar  of  suh  i^ 
the  party  in  whose  name  It  stands,  and  can  be  obtained  at  the  lo^.  .cC 
of  any  party  beneficially  interested  in  the  stock. 

Divorce.  The  legal  separation  of  husband  and  wife,  tn  En^^  ^A 
there  are  two  kinds  of  divorce,  the  one  absolute,  the  other  What  ib  >j|V 
called  a  judicial  Separation.  See  the  recent  Statute  30  &  ai  Vic.  ca^  I],  ' 
which  takes  away  the  Jurisdiction,  In  matrimonial  matters,  from  the  Lc« 
desiastical  Courts,  and  vests  the  same  In  a  New  Court,  which  consists 
of  the  **  Judge  Ordinary,'*  and  the  Full  Court,  the  latter  only  having 
power  to  jgrant  an  absolute  divorce.  By  this  Act  a  judicial  separation 
(which  does  not  enable  the  parties  to  marry  again)  may  be  obtained  by 
kuxbandoT  wi/ty  for  (1.)  Adultery,  (a.)  Cruelty,  or  (3.)  Desertion  with 
out  cause  for  two  years.  As  to  an  Absolute  Divorce,  a  difference  takes 
place  If  U  be  the  wife,  Instead  of  the  hust)and,  applying  for  It  •  thtis,  a 
husband  can  obtain  an  absolute  divorce  against  his  wife  on  the  ground 
of  adultery,  but  an  absolute  divorce  by  a  wife  against  her  husband  can 
only  be  obtained  if  the  husband  has  been  guilty  of  (1)  incestuous  ddill« 
lery,  or  (2)  of  bigamy  with  adultery,  or  (3)  of  rape,  or  sodomy,  or  besti- 
ality, or  (4)  of  adultery  coupled  with  cruelty,  or  (5)  of  adultery  coupled 
with  desertion,  without  reasonable  cause,  for  two  years. 

Doctors  of  Civil  Law.  A  degree  (D.  C.  L.),  granted  by  our  ITnix'Ct'- 
sitles  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  such  of  its  members  as  arc  learned 
in  the  civil  law. 

Doctors  Commons.  A  college  of  civilians  In  London,  near  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  where  also  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  courts  are 
held  ;  but  by  the  recent  sutute  abolishing  the  probate  and  matrimonial 
jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiasucal  courts,  power  Is  given  to  the  doctor!  to 
dissolve  this  college. 

boli  Capax.    Capable  of  committing  a  crime. 

Doll  Incapax.    Incapable  of  committing  a  crime. 

Domicile.  The  domicile  of  a  person  is  where  he  has  his  permanelbt 
home.  There  are  three  sorts  of  domiciles— by  birth,  by  choice,  and  by 
operation  of  law. 

Domitae  Naturae,  tame  by  nature.  A  term  applied  to  animals  of  a 
naturally  tame  disposition,  as  sheep,  etc. 

Donatio  Mortis  Causa.  A  gift  of  chattels  made  by  a  person  In  a 
dying  state,  to  become  absolute  only  In  the  event  of  his  death. 

Donative.  A  benefice  given  by  the  patron  direct  to  the  clerk  b^ 
deed,  without  either  presentation  to,  or  induction  by,  the  bishop. 

Doomsday- Book.  An  ancient  work  compiled  In  the  time  ot  W8» 
Ham  the  Conqueror,  consisting  of  two  volumes,  which  contains  the  Is* 
tails  of  a  great  survey  of  the  kingdom.  These  volumes  are  now  pi1D» 
served  m  the  Exchequer.  1 

Dower.  A  widow  is  entitled,  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  to  a  (iib> 
Interest  in  a  third  part  of  the  estates  of  Inheritance  of  which  ber  n\A« 
band  was  seised,  and  did  not  dispose  of  by  deed  or  wit!.  | 

Drawer.    See  Bill  of  Exchange.  | 

Duces  Tecum.  A  clause  added  to  a  subpcena  requ:rinp  .ne  ^tm 
ness  to  bring  with  htm,  and  produce  at  the  trial,  certain  documents  IS 
his  possession.  / 

Durante  Bene  Placito.    During  pleasure.  \ 

Durante  Minore  Atate.    During  minority.  | 

Durante  Vidultftte.    During  widowhood.  I 

Durante  Vita.    During  life.  | 

Duress.  Anything  done  iwder  compulsion  and  through  unavol&ifal§ 
necessity.  • 

Basement.  A  convenience  which  one  has  In  or  over  the  lands  off 
another,  as  a  way  or  a  water  course. 

Easter  Term.  One  of  the  four  law  terms,  commencing  on  the  istk 
April  and  ending  the  8th  May  In  each  year. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts.     ArtJUs  Court,   The  jorfedlction  of  1 
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to  chwch  Batten,  tfaef  hATiiiff  been  ihorm  of 
otne-ceociis  of  tneir  baasoi,  ris.  th«  jmudio* 

tfAi»  d  ttmmikmtnLTf  mna  mAtmnoniai  macten. 

(iy^^iiM  9/  nmo  The  expirauon  of  a  term  In  Hs  natnnl  courae 
\§t  ^m^Ui  Wiftgmafteo  to  its  determinauoo  by  aa  of  the  fMities. 

^''tg'tmmmt     aa  ftcuoo  at  AW  to  recover  the  poMeaaioo  of  umda. 
I    «vaif^^  ,  jb  ivr.f  otf  eaecuuon  under  whicb  aii  the  detxors  lands  may 
%f  MsuA  A>  «rtebdea,  ana  lieid  by  the  judgment  creditor  ontU  his 

« u>itaMu«ak«ui  The  act  of  approprlaiing  that  which  is  received  hi 
fpiM  iflf  itfou»ei  wmcn  is  a  cnminai  offence. 

*»  uD«i«wttots  rbe  growing  crops  which  are  annually  produced  by 
H^  «.M»>  otf  (AS  cu.uvaio(  They  are  deemed  personal  property,  and 
flkw  <k  cacA  en  inc  eaecuiors,  and  not  to  the  hetr 

»«)teotf(io>     rbe  aa  oc  conveying  an  estate  Of  freehold  by  deed  of 


lauiMacicniiiementc  The  admittance  of  a  person  mto  a  society  or 
booy-poutic  ftnlrancbisemem  ol  oopyhotds  is  a  conversion  of  copy^ 
boids  ifuo  Ireehoui  (enure. 

Ifcogroming  A  MFke  of  writing  not  now  generally  nsed  tor  deeds, 
boi  tt^  UBCd  lot  (be  prooates  ot  wUls. 

Ifcnro«ai«ot.  Hbe  rcguicnng  ot  deeds  ts  required  by  certain  statr* 
Otcs    *•  to»  amLAOCt  4ced»  cooveymg  .Aods  u>  cn^uitaDie  aac* 

fintaii  riiAt  tnnenuuMx  wikereoi  4  aAC  is  seized  u  Mtm  snd  tiU 
kcirt  ^  au  body  l^u-utntvmi  is  wtiere  juids  and  tenements  are  given 
to  one,  ana  tne  oeir»  01  oik  ooay  gencrmuy  lenani  m  tatt-^pttim  « 
where  tne  gift  *  rcstratneo  to  certain  neirs  oc  tne  donee  s  oody  ak  nuue 
or  fenuue.  rhere  is  no  such  thing  as  a  perpetua.  entail  by  the  law  of 
England  Fhe  way  in  wbicb  property  a  ued  up  in  lamuies  is  by  re- 
peated settiemenu  if  u>  any  one  generauoo  Jie  usua.  sett.emeni 
(which  ot  course  is  the  aa  ot  the  parues  *od  not  or  tfie  law)  sboutO  not 
be  executed,  the  entailed  propeny  wouio  be  tree.  Fhe  propeny  seti.cd 
by  the  nation  00  Marlborough  and  Wcuingtoo  were  by  specia.  Act  ot 
f^liamcnt,  vested  m  their  bcirs  lor  evet  thus  m  tact  creating  what 
the  common  law  would  not  permit,  a  perpetuai  eniaii 

Equitable  EsUtSv  The  beneficia*  interest  of  a  cestui  que  trust,  the 
iB^fv/ ownership  being  in  a  trustee. 

EquiUbie  Mortgage.  The  most  familiar  instance  is  the  deposit 
(either  with  or  without  a  memorandum.  a.ihougb  it  is  better  u>  nave 
one)  of  the  title  deeds  of  an  estate  by  way  ot  security  which  consti 
tutes  an  equitable  mortgage  witiiout  the  execuuon  of  any  forma,  mort- 
gage iUtd, 

Equity  of  Redemption.  The  right  which  equity  gives  to  s  mort- 
gager of  redeeming  his  enate  after  the  appointed  time  fur  payment 
has  passed,  and  which  nghi  can  only  be  barred  by  a  foreclosure. 

Error.  A  writ  of  error  is  a  commission  to  judges  of  a  superior, 
court,  by  which  tliey  are  anthorixed  to  examine  the  record,  upon  which 
a  judgment  was  ^ven  in  an  inferior  coun,  and  to  affirm,  reverse,  or 
^ary  the  same,  according  to  law. 

Escheat.  Is  where  lands,  for  want  of  heirs,  or  from  forfeiture,  es- 
cheat or  taM  back  10  the  sovereign  or  lord  of  the  fee  as  the  original 
grantor. 

escrow.  A  deed  delivered  to  a  3d  person  conditionally  until  some- 
thing IS  done  by  the  grantor.  Until  the  condition  has  been  performed 
Ibe  Jeed  bas  00  legai  eflect. 

ttstate.  Tbe  lotereat  which  a  perK>n  has  In  lands,  or  other  prop- 
tny 

ustoppel.  Where  a  man  Is  precluded  fn  law  from  alleging  or  deny- 
Ibtf  a  tact  in  consequence  of  his  own  previous  act,  allegation,  or  denial 
(b  .be  contrary 

bstreat.  Where  a  recognizance  becomes  forfeited  by  any  of  iu 
conditions  being  broken,  it  is  ettremted,  that  is,  extracted  from  the 
ftcord.  and  lem  up  to  the  Exchequer,  whence  a  process  will  issue  to  re- 
cover the  penalty. 

Evidence.  Proof,eitherwrittenortmwritten,of  the  facts  in  issue 
Id  any  legal  proceeding. 

Exchange  of  Landa.  A  mutual  grant  of  lands ,  the  one  In  consider- 
ation of  the  other. 

Excise.    A  tax  or  impost  charge  by  govemtnent  on  certain  commo- 


Bsaeatlon.   The  act  of  pnttiag  the  sentaDee  o<  the  tew  I 

Executor,  One  appointed  by  a  person's  last  will  to  admtnater  Up 
personal  estate. 

Executor  de  aon  tort.  A  stranger  who  takes  tqwa  himaelf  lo  act  ai 
executor  without  any  authority. 

Exhiblta.  Documents,  etc.,  produced  in  evidence,  and  marked  fa 
the  purpose  of  identification. 

Exigent.    A  wnt  used  m  the  process  of  outlawry. 

Ex-offlcio.  Anything  done  by  virtue  of  an  office.  An  InformatiaD 
filed  by  the  Attorney-general,  t^  vfrtiie  of  his  office.  Is  called  an  M»» 

Ex-parte.  A  statement  Is  called  Sje>-farU  where  only  one  of  Ibe 
parties  gives  an  aoooimt  of  a  transaction,  m  which  two  or  more  an 
concerned. 

Ex^post-facto.  An  ex^post-^acto  law.  Is  a  law  made  pnrpoaelytp 
restram  ot  punish  an  oflence  aiready  commitifd. 

Extra-judlcial.  Any  act  done  by  a  fudge  be]rond  his  aiitho«1tf,ar 
any  opimon  expressed  by  him  ock  stncuy  pertinent  to  tbe  matter  fa 
issue  before  him. 

ExVra-parocbial.  Places  which  are  oat  of  the  bounds  or  hmtta  of  a 
parish    and.  tberetore^  exempt  irom  pansn  rates  and  duuea. 

Eyre  Justices  m).  the  word  eyt« .  01  eire  is  Prencn.  snd  is  derivad 
irom  tne  taun  tur.  a  lourney  rhos,  cne  term  Justices  in  iSyre  sqgb 
omes  tbe  iunersn<  coun  ot  justices, or  those  who  )oumey  from  piaoe » 
place  tonottd  assixea. 

Pactor.  An  agent  intrusted  with  the  possession  of  goods  for  aali 
Mtoogmg  to  nis  pnocifM.  a  broaer  on  the  other  hand,  haa  aoc  tba 
custody  ot  me  goods  01  nis  pnnapa..    bee  Broker. 

Faculty      a  pnvi«ege  on  dispcnsauon  granted  by  an 
Cour>  in  certain  casea 

Kaisc  ptetenses      Hie  cnmma.  Jltenoe  ol  obcamitig  any 
money   9t  raiuao.c  security  by  means  cl  a  taise  pretence  ;  a  la  ptuusfti 
abie  ov  iranstmnauon  tme.  v  impnsoomeni 

Paiae  return  An  incorrect  accouni,  given  by  a  shenft.  of  his  da* 
ing«  tmder  a  wnt  ot  execution  tor  which  oe  is  jatMe  to  an  actioo. 

Falsi  crimen     A  trauduieoi  coocea.meni  ot  ibe  truth     « 

Fealty  The  duty  due  to  a  oro  irom  nis  tenant  pursuant  to  tbe  oath 
taken  at  bis  admiiiuoce 

Fee-simple.  t\a^  esute  or  .nterest  m  lands  which  a  pcnon  holds 
to  him  and  bis  heirs  tor  ever  During  nis  ute  oe  pusstm cs  over  it&peiw 
lecuy  Irec  and  unrestnuned  powei  of  disposition,  and.  on  his  dcatik 
v,ithou't  bavtng  s.ienAied  it  by  deed  or  wtli.  it  descends  to  nis  nem^ 
both  4ineai  and  couaterai,  male  and  female,  ccording  to  an  estahnahad 
order  ot  Jesccnu 

Felo-de-se     (Joe  who  commits  seif-murder. 

Felony  Formerly  defined  as  comprising  **  all  capital  crimes  below 
treason.  It  may  now  more  accurately  t>e  defined  as  comprising  aB 
crimes  jccasioning  a  forfeiture  ol  landa  or  goods  or  both. 

Feme-covert.    A  married  woman.    See  Coverture. 

Feme-sole.    An  tinmamed  woman. 

Feoffment.  A  mode  ol  conveyance  of  lands  m  fee,  accompanied  by 
certain  solemnities.    It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  now  used. 

Ferae  naturae.  Ammais  that  are  of  a  wild  nature,  such  as  foaes, 
hares,  wild  fowl,  etc.,  in  opposition  to  tame  and  domesticated  anl> 


Excommunication.    A  punishment  inflicted  by  the  sentence  of  an 
Icdrsisstinal  Court  debarring  the  offender  from  the  sacramenta,  etc. 


Fiat.    An  order  or  warrant  for  a  thing  to  be  done  or  executed. 

Fieri  Faciaa.  A  tvnt  ot  execution,  by  which  the  shenfl  is  oca* 
manded  to  levy  the  debt  and  damages  of  tfie  goods  and  chattels  of  the 
defendant. 

Finding.  A  finder  of  goods  may  appropriate  them  to  his  own  me  tf 
he  really  believes  when  he  takes  them  that  the  owner  cannot  be  found  | 
bat  if  a  Jury  should  say  that  the  finder  appropriated  the  goods,  not 
having  (or  chat  he  could  reasonably  be  supposed  not  to  have  bad)  such 
belief  at  the  tune  of  appropnatkm.  It  amounts  to  a  theft,  and  can  be 
pumshed  criminally. 

Finding  a  Bill.  Tbe  grand  \arf  either  find  or  ignore  the  bills 
against  prisoners ;  if  they  find  a  true  bill,  the  case  goes  mto  court,  aai 
is  tried. 

I*  ire  bote.  The  wood  which  a  tenant  of  lands  is  legally  entitled  ta 
take  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  fires.  If  he  takes  too  mnch  he  ooA 
miu  waste,  and  is  liable  to  an  actaoo. 
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Ffre  policy.  An  instnunent  by  which  an  inionne  ccompany  guar- 
anteea  to  a  peraoo,  who  has  insured  his  property,  the  payment  of  a  sum 
of  money  if  it  is  injured  or  destroyed  by  fire. 

First-fruits  and  tenths.  Certain  revenues  arising  to  the  Crown 
from  ecclesiastical  livings;  which  now  form  the  fund  called  Queen 
Anne*s  Bounty,  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings. 

Fixtures.  This  term  is  generally  used  to  denote  those  personal 
fhattH%  which  though  annexed  to  the  freehold  of  demised  premises,  a 
tenant  is  nevertheless  entitled  to  remove.  They  consist  of  trade  fix- 
tures, and  of  those  put  up  for  the  ornament  or  convenience  of  the 
pnemisrs 

Foreclosure.    The  barring  the  equity  of  redemption  on  mortgages. 

Foreign  Bill  of  Exchange.  A  bill  drawn  by  a  person  abroad  and 
aocepced  in  the  United  States,  or  vict  versa. 

Forfeiting  recogniiances.  When  a  person  who  has  eatered  into 
recognizances,  fails  to  comply  with  their  conditions,  the  same  are  for- 
feited or  estreated. 

Forfeiture.  A  punishment  consequent  upon  the  commission  of  cer- 
tain crimal  offences  or  illegal  acts. 

Forgery.  The  crime  of  counterfeiting  a  signature,  seal,  or  mark ; 
or  the  fraudulent  alteration  of  a  writing  to  the  prejudice  nf  another. 

Franchise.  A  royal  privilege  to  which  a  subject  is  entitled— as  a 
&tir,  a  market,  a  free  warren,  a  park. 

Fraud.  A  dishonest  and  tllcp^l  artifice  by  which  undue  advantage 
Is  taken  of  another,  or  by  which  the  interests  of  thai  other  are  unjustly 
prejudiced.  Fraud  strikes  at  the  root  of  every  transaction,  and  vitiates 
every  contract,  whether  by  record,  deed,  or  otherwise. 

Free  Bench.  Is  that  crtate  or  interest  to  which  a  woman  is  by  vir- 
tue of  a  special  custom,  entitled  for  life  in  the  one  third  pan  of  the 
copyholds  of  her  hurband  of  which  he  died  possessed,  and  is  analogous 
to  **  dower  *'  in  freeholds. 

Freehold.     Lands  held  in  fcc-simplc,  fee-tail,  or  at  least  for  life. 

Freight.  The  rcir.uncr.ition  due  to  the  owner  ol  a  ship  for  the  con- 
veyance of  goods  or  tULrcliOndisc,  on  which  be  has  a  lien  fur  the 
freight. 

Funded  Debt.  The  public  debt  of  this  country,  consisting  of  an  im- 
mense sum  which,  fruna  time  to  time,  has  been  lent  to  (jovemment  by 
individuals,  and  whi^h  they  cr  ihcir  assii;ns  receive  interest  lor,  out  of 
the  taxes. 

Further  assurance.  The  name  given  to  a  covenant  in  a  conveyance 
whereby  the  fp-anlor  undertakes  to  do  any  further  act  which  may  be  re- 
quired  for  perfecting  the  grantee's  estate. 

Future  estates.  Estates  not  in  possession,  but  in  expectancy,  as  a 
remainder. 

Garnishee.  The  party  in  whose  hands  money,  due  to  a  defendant. 
Is  attached. 

General  issue.  A  form  of  plea  m  common  law  actions ;  so  called 
because  the  issue  that  it  tenders  goes  to  the  whole  cause  of  action. 

Gift.  A  voluntary  conveyance  or  gift  of  lands  or  goods.  If  of  the 
former,  it  is  liable  to  be  defeated  in  the  life-time  of  the  grantor,  by  his 
conveying  the  same  lands  to  a  purchaser,  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
even  though  with  notice  of  the  prior  gift. 

Glebe.  The  name  given  to  lands  annexed  to  an  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice. 

Grace,  days  of.  The  name  given  to  the  dajrs  of  indulgence  allowed 
to  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange  after  it  becomes  due.  The  ntunber 
of  SDch  days  varies  in  different  countries.  In  some,  as  in  France,  they 
are  abolished  altogether.  In  England  three  dajrs  are  allowed,  so  that 
a  bill  at  a  month  drawn  on  the  xst  of  one  month,  will  become  due  on  the 
4Kh  of  the  next. 

Grand  Jury.  The  Jury  to  whom  all  bills  of  Indictment  are  referred 
Id  the  first  instance.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  jury  to  interrogate  the  wit- 
neses  for  the  prosecution,  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  ^prima/acU 
case  is  made  out  against  the  prisoner ;  if  so,  they  find  a  true  bill,  and 
be  takes  his  trial,  if  not,  they  ignore  the  bill,  and  he  is  discharged. 

Grant.  A  mode  of  conveyance,  formerly  applicable  only  to  incor- 
poreal hereditaments,  reversions,  etc. ;  but  its  significance  has  been  ex- 
tended by  a  recent  statute,  and  it  is  now  the  instrument  most  usually 
CBBployed  in  the  conveyance  of  land. 

Qoaranty.    An  engagement  to  bt  itspomiblt  lor  tba  dAti  or  dutJM 


Habeas  Corpus.  A  Writ  of  Right  fbr  those  who  are  grieved  by  H 
legal  imprisonment.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  is  next  in  importance  to 
Magna  Charta ;  for,  so  long  as  this  statute  remains,  no  subject  of  Eng- 
land can  long  be  detained  in  prison,  except  under  legal  process. 

Habendum.  One  of  the  forma)  parts  of  a  deed ;  its  oflSce  is  to  limit 
or  define  the  estate  granted.  It  b  so  called  because  it  begins  with  the 
words  **  to  have," 

Heir.  The  legal  representative  of  his  ancestor,  with  respect  to  the 
real  propeity  of  such  ancestor.  He  takes  all  the  real  property,  not 
otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  ancestor  in  his  life-time  or  by  his  will. 

Heir  apparent  is  one  whose  right  of  inheritance  is  certain,  and 
which  nothing  can  defeat,  provided  he  outlives  his  ancestor ;  as  the 
eldest  son  or  issue.  Heir  presumptive  is  one  who  would  inherit, 
provided  his  ancestor  were  lo  die  at  that  particular  time,  but  whose 
right  of  inheritance  might  t>e  defeated  by  some  nearer  heir  being  after- 
wards bom ;  as  a  brother  or  nephew,  whose  presumptive  successioo 
may  be  destroyed  by  the  birth  of  a  child. 

Heir  looms.  Such  personal  chattels  as  go  to  the  heir  along  with  the 
inheritance,  and  not  to  the  executor  ot  the  deceased. 

Hereditamenta.  All  things  which  may  be  inherited,  that  ts,  whldl 
would  descend  to  the  heir,  if  not  disposed  of  by  deed  or  will.  Heredita* 
meots  are  of  two  kinds,  corporeal  and  incorporeal. 

Heriot.  The  best  beast,  or  in  some  cases  the  best  chattel^such  sa  a 
piece  of  plate— which  falls  to  the  lord  of  a  manor  on  the  death  of  a  ten« 
ant.  It  Is  regulated  by  custom,  and  m  some  manors  It  does  not  l^>• 
ply  at  all. 

HeriUble  (and  Movable)  Rights.  These  terms  are  used  In  the 
Scotch  law  to  denote  what  in  England  is  meant  by  reai  and  personal 
property  rra/ propcny  in  England  answering  nearly  to  the  heritable 
rights  in  Scotland,  and  ^rsonal  property  to  the  movable  rights. 

K  igh  way*  rate.  A  sum  of  mcney  levied  upon  persons  who  are  liable 
lo  pay  poor  rates,  for  the  necessary  reparation  of  highways. 

Homicide.  The  crime  of  killing  any  human  being  ;  of  which  thcrs 
are  three  )Lvc\d»—justi/iabiey  exmsahte,  wnd/r/rmio$ts. 

House  bote.  The  necessary  quantity  of  wood  which  a  tenant  may 
lawfully  take  fur  the  reparation  and  support  ol  the  demised  premises. 

Hue  and  Cry.  The  old  common  law  process  of  pursuing  felons 
**  with  horn  and  voice.**  Also,  the  name  of  a  paper  now  circulated 
amongst  the  police  containing  the  names  and  descriptions  of  felons. 

Hypothecate.  A  term  used  for  pawning  a  ship  and  goods,  or  either, 
for  necessaries,  which  a  master  of  a  ship  may  do  when  in  distress  at 
sea. 

Ignore.  When  the  grand  jury  reject  a  bill  of  indictment,  they  are 
said  to  ignore  it,  from  the  Latin  word  ignoramu*. 

Illegal  condition.  A  condition  annexed  to  anything  which  is  illegal, 
immoral,  impossible,  or  otherwise  contrary  to  law. 

Immoral  contracts.  Contracts  Infringing  the  rules  of  morally 
which,  for  reasons  of  public  policy,  are  void  at  law. 

Impanelling.  Writing  in  a  parchment  schedule  the  names  of  the 
jury  by  the  sheriff. 

Incorporeal  Hereditaments.  Hereditaments  of  a  noo-tangibla 
nature,  and  consisting  of  rights  or  benefits  issuing  out  of  corporal  or 
tangible  things— as  a  ruit,  an  advowson,  etc. 

Incumbent.    The  present  possessor  of  an  ecdesIasUcal  betiefice. 

Incumbrance.    A  charge  or  lien  upon  property,  as  a  mortgage. 

Indemnity.  A  written  instrument  whereby  one  tmdertakes  to  free 
another  from  responsibilitv 

Indenture.  A  deed,  or  writing,  formerly  cut  or  indented ;  now  the 
name  usually  given  to  deeds,  although  indenting  is  no  longer  essentiaL 

Indictment.  A  written  accusation,  of  one  or  more  persons,  of  a  crime 
or  misdemeanor,  preferred  to,  and  presented  on  oath,  by  a  grand  jury. 

Indorsement.  Anything  written  on  the  back  of  a  deed  or  other  in- 
strument ;  such  as  a  bill  of  exchange. 

Induction.  The  act  of  giving  to  a  clergyman  the  possession  of  his 
churoh. 

In  esse.  This  term  is  used  to  express  anything  that  has  a  real  being, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  term  in  >m»#,  which  implies  a  thhig  that  is ' 
not,  but  may  be. 

Infant.  Every  person  is  by  the  fatw  styled  an  inlsnt  till  he  has  attained 
the  age  of /tnrMf/-^Mr  years. 

laherltaace.    Aa  aetata  ia  kada  or  mnemmti  to  a  nan  and  hit 
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Inhibition.  A  writ  which  issues  from  a  higher  Ecclesiastical  Court  to 
an  Inferior  one  from  an  appeal. 

Injunction.  A  prohibitory  writ  granted  by  the  Court  of  piancery 
forbidding  certain  acts  to  be  don^  under  pain  of  contempt.  It  may  be 
gianted  in  urgent  cases  tx  parity  but  notice  is  sometimes  required  to  be 
giyep. 

Inland  Bills.  Bills  of  exchange  are  so  called,  when  the  drawer  and 
ncpeptor  both  reside  in  the  same  country. 

Inquest.  A  meeting  of  jurors,  who  are  summoned  to  take  into  con- 
sideration certain  matters,  which  may  appear  in  evidence  before  them, 
and  to  bring  in  their  verdict  accordingly. 

Inquiry  (writ  of).  A  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to 
■unmon  a  jury  and  assess  the  damages  in  an  action ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  defendant  has  suffered  judgment  by  default. 

Inaolvencj.    The  state  of  a  person  who  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts. 

Institution*  It  the  ceremony  by  which  a  bishop  commits  the  cure  of 
•rnls  to  a  clerk  on  his  presentation  to  a  church  living. 

Insurance.  A  security  or  inden^iification  against  the  risk  of  kses  from 
tiie  happening  of  certain  events.    The  usual  kinds  are  fire  and  marine. 

Interesse  termini.  The  interest  possessed  by  a  lessee  in  a  lease, 
after  the  granting  thereof,  but  before  he  has  entered  upon  the  land  de- 


Interpleader.  When  two  or  more  persons  claim  the  same  thing  of  a 
third,  the  latter  may  call  upon  them  to  interplead,  /.  e.  to  try  the  righ| 
to  it  between  themselves ;  he,  the  third  person,  retaining  possession  oif 
the  thing  in  the  meantime  as  a  kind  of  stake-holder. 

Interrogatories.  Written  questions,  to  which  the  parties  Interro- 
gated are  to  give  written  answers  on  oath. 

Intestate.  A  person  dying  without  a  will,  or,  having  made  a  will, 
without  appointing  an  executor  thereof. 

Inuendoe.  That  part  of  the  declaration,  in  actions  of  libel  and 
slander,  which  explains  the  meaning,  or  points  the  application,  of  the 
libellous  or  slanderous  matter  complained  of. 

In  Ventre  sa  Mere.  A  child  not  yet  bom,  but  of  which  the  mother 
is  pregnant. 

I.  O.  U.  A  written  acknowledgment  of  a  debt.  This  instrument  is 
regarded  in  a  court  of  law  as  evidence  of  an  account  stated.  It  is  not  a 
ptpmissory  note,  and  does  not  require  a  stamp. 

Issue.  The  disputed  point  or  question  to  which  the  parties  in  an  ac- 
tion have  by  pleadings  narrowed  their  several  allegations,  and  are  hence 
said  to  Join  Issut.  If  it  be  an  issue  of  fact,  it  is  tried  by  a  jury,  if  of  law, 
by  the  coiut— /m«#  is  also  the  legal  term  for  children  or  remoter  de- 
scendants. 

Jactitation  of  Marriage.  When  one  party  boasts  or  falsely  declares 
that  he  or  she  is  married  to  another,  whereby  a  common  reputation  of 
their  marriage  may  ensue. 

Jeofail.  An  oversight  in  pleading  or  other  law  proceeding.  It  is  de- 
rived from  the  Frcxxch.  fai /at lU. 

Joindsr  in  Action.  The  coupling  or  joining  two  parties  in  one  suit 
or  action. 

Joint-Tenants.  Persons  who  hold  lands,  ejc,  jointly  by  one  title. 
On  the  death  of  one  the  survivor  takes  the  whole. 

Jointure.  A  settlement  of  lands  or  tenements  on  a  woman,  to  take 
effect  after  her  husband's  death  in  lieu  of  dower. 

Judgment.  The  sentence  cfth*  law  pronotmced  by  the  court  upon 
^  matter  contained  in  the  record. 

,    Jurat.    The  clause  written  at  the  foot  of  an  affidavit,  stating  when, 
1D(^  bet  ore  frliom,  it  was  sworn. 
»     lunst.    A  civil  lawyer. 

!  u  ry .  A  certain  number  of  men  sworn  to  deliver  a  verdict  upon  such 
IT"  'ence  of  facts  as  shall  be  delivered  to  them,  touching  the  matter  in 
fOti  ^Mon. 

iry  list.    The  list  kept  by  the  sheriff  of  persons  liable  to  serve  on 

,    (IS.    A  law,  aright. 

I  us  accrescendi.  The  term  eicpressive  of  the  right  of  survivorship 
av  ms  joint  tenants. 

;  |u8  ad  rem.  Signifies  an  inchoate  or  imperfect  right  to  a  thing,  in 
CDr'radlstinction  to  Jus  im  rv,  which  signifies  the  complete  and  perfect 
figbi  in  a  thing. 

.  Jus  commune.    The  commoo  law. 
<    luageatlum.   The  ^w  of  natlOQS. 


Justifying  Bail.   Istheac^of  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  oooi^ 
that  the  persons  proposed  as  bail  are  sufficient  for  the  porpo^ 
Kin,  or  Kindred.    A  relation  either  of  consanguinity  or  affinitj. 
Landlord.    A  proprietor  of  lands  occupied  by  another,  which  latter 
party  is  termed  the  tenant. 

Lapse.  A  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  chmxh  by  the 
neglect  of  the  patron  to  preset.  The  word  is  also  applied  where  a  tes- 
tamentary gift  fails  by  the  death  of  Its  object  in  the  life-tiof  of  the 
testator. 

Larceny.  The  wrongful  and  unlawful  taking  and  carr>'inpUvray  \tf 
one  person  of  the  personal  goods  of  another,  with  the  felonious  intcb* 
tion  of  converting  them  to  his  own  use. 

Law.  this  word  signifies  generally  an  inflexible  rule  o/acticn.  the 
law  of  England  is  composed  of  written  laws  or  statutes,  and  mmirritten 
laws,  or  the  customs  of  the  realm.  The  latter  is  also  termed  the  Com 
mon  Law. 

Law  Merchant.  Part  of  the  unwritten  or  Common  Law,  consisting 
of  particular  customs,  that  have  gradui^lly  grown  into  the  force  of  lair 
and  are  recognized  as  such  by  the  courts ;  such  as  the  law  relating  to 
Bills  of  Exchange,  etc. 

Law  of  Nations.  A  system  pf  niles  or  principles  deduced  from  the 
law  of  nature,  and  intended  for  the  regulation  of  the  mutuai  'u.ercourse 
of  nations. 

Leading  Cases.  Cases  decided  by  the  superior  courts,  whidi  haviB 
settled  and  determined  Important  points  of  law. 

Leading  Question.  A  question  put  or  framed  in  such  a  form  as  to 
suggest  the  answer  sought  to  be  obtained.  Such  a  question  is  not 
allowed  to  be  put  to  a  witness,  except  on  cross-examination. 

Lease.  A  conveyance  or  demise  of  lands  or  tenemoits  for  life,  or 
years,  or  at  will,  out  always  for  a  less  term  than  the  party  conveying  has 
in  the  premises. 

Lease  and  Release.  The  form  of  conveyance,  until  ^[vcently  com- 
monly used  for  conveying  land  ;  but  a  lease,  commonly  called  a  lease  for 
a  year,  ts  no  lonj^er  necessary ;  the  release  alone  being  non^  as  effectual 
as  a  lease  and  release  were  formerly. 

Leasehold.  Lands  held  on  lease,  which  (however  long  the  term)  are 
considercij  as  chattels  real,  and  go  to  ^t  heittof  kin,  and  not  to  the  heir, 
oti  the  death  of  the  owner  Intestite. 

Legacy.  A  gift,  or  bequest  of  money,  goods  or  other  personal  prop 
erty  by  will.  The  person  to  whom  it  is  given  is  styled  the  UgaUt ;  and, 
if  the  gift  is  of  the  residue,  after  payment  of  dfebts  and  legacies,  be  ii 
then  styled  the  residuary  legatee. 

Le  Roi  (or  La  Reine)  le  vent.  (The  Ring  or  Queen  willa  it)  Tbe 
form  of  the  royal  assent  to  public  Bills  hi  Pariiament. 

Lessor  and  Lessee.  The  person  who  grants  a  lease  is  called  the 
lessor,  the  party  to  whom  it  is  granted,  the  lessee,  and  the  penoo  feo 
whom  either  of  them  assigns,  the  assignee. 

Letters  of  Administration.  The  instrument  granted  by  the  Probate 
Court  undei*  which  administrators  derive  their  title  to  administer  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  an  estate. 

Letters  (or  Power)  of  Attorney.  A  writing,  under  seal,  empower 
ing  another  person  to  do  any  act  instead  of  the  person  granting  the  let- 
ter. It  may  be  either  general  or  special ;  the  attorney  represents  his 
principal  in  the  matters  prescribed  by  the  letter  until  it  be  revoked. 

Letters  of  License.  An  instrument  whereby  creditors  grant  to  their 
debtor  time  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  bind  themselves  not  to 
molest  him  imtll  that  time  has  expired. 

Levant  and  Couchant.  The  law  term  for  cattle  that  have  been  99 
long  in  the  groimds  of  another,  that  they  have  lain  down  and  risen  ajgai^ 
to  feed. 

Levari  facias.  A  IVrit  of  Execution,  now  superseded  m  practiocw 
except  in  the  case  of  outlawry. 

Levy.  The  seizing  of  goods  or  chattels  by  a  sheriff  under  an  exaos^ 
tion  is  called  a  levy. 

Lex  loci  contractus.    The  law  of  the  place  or  country  wtiere  tbt 
contract  was  made. 
Lex  mercatoria.    The  mercantile  law. 
Lex  non  scripta.    The  unwritten  or  common  law. 
Lex  scripta.    The  written  law. 
Lex  terrae.    The  law  of  the  land. 

Libel.    A  malicious  defamation,  expressed  either  In  printing  or  1 
ing,  or  by  signs,  pictures,  etc,  tending  dtheir  to  blacken  cbe  I 
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one  who  bdead,  or  the  repQtatloQ  of  oilfe  iHko  b  alhre,  afid  Oki^  es- 
pQsblgKIm  to  pubtfc  hiiM^  conUbit>C  t/t  HdSeule. 

Lien.  A  (jinliJaed  right  which  i  pa$6n  htt  hi  o^  t6  ft  thln^  hi  hb 
poMCwioo,  arishi^  from  ft  chdm  upon  Uie  6trilen  Lleaft  Urt  of  two 
fcfakls,  pftrUctUftr  or  geherftl. 

Limited  lUbility.  The  Ihnhatlon  of  the  Babnit^  of  diarehoMeta  itt 
mtoffipAiiy  td the  ftmotmt  itittMtid  tpoa  thebthalti,  hitrodticed  by  t^ 
cent  Acts,  and  a|>pl]cable  to  ftli  companies  registered  thereunder:  sbdi 
coinpahiesaitboixiidt6ii9etiieword**Lfaaited''  ih  thefa*  title  after  the 
woifd«^tonit)atty.** 

Lineal  Descent.  That  wbldi  goes  from  father  to  aoo,  fironk  toh  to 
(fuidSbn,  akid  M  oil* 

Liquidated  Damagea,  are  damages  the  amount  of  whlcA  ibe  ifited  0^ 
•seirtahiU. 

Liquidator.  A  penbd  duly  appointed  to  Wind  o|>  die  ftlbfai  Of  ihfb- 
totrent  company,  under  the  ^ndfn^  up  acts. 

Llsi>endena.    A  pending  suit  or  action. 

Livery  of  aeiain.  A  delivery  of  poaseMion  of  lands  by  the  alienor  to 
the  alienee.  In  former  times  when  the  feofTmeiits  were  tised,  livery  of 
■eisin  was  Ihdispensably  necessary  to  complete  ft  ^fl  or  aUenatioti  of 


tbcoaittqud.  Thephuiewh^re  lutythliift  b  iIEe|Kexi  !o  be  done  hi 
pleadings,  etc. 

L^ij  pcenltentiie-«  place  of  iteiilbnoe.  The  position  of  ft  party 
who  may  recede  from  a  contract  or  bargain  whidi  he  b  about  td  enter 
faitOQ^thalee. 

Lorda  Spiritual.  The  twb  arehbidkopt  fttad  twen^-fbnr  bishops  of 
England,  #lth  one  Irish  Archbl^op  ahd  three  l>ishopa— in  all  thirty. 

Lbrds  Temporal.  The  lay  peers  bf  flke  ktfthn«  whosft  anmber  may 
be  increased  at  the  wili  of  the  s6vereifii. 

Lucri  cfttate.    For  the  einse  or  poil>tise  of  gain. 

Lunatic.  One  who  haa  had  understanding,  but,  by  grief,  disease,  or 
oi^  accident,  has  lost  the  tbe  of  hb  t«flSoB  fereha^tly,  th^h  hft  may 
have  ludd  mtervals. 

Magna  Charta.  The  great  charter  of  fitaglbh  llbertltfi,  gnuted  by  or 
rather  eztoHed  from.  King  lohn,  at  Runnymede,  betweed  Windsor «tnd 
Staines,  on  the  tgth  June,  12x5,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  Henry  IIL 

Itftlhedl  dr  Mayhem.  The  violently  depriving  another  of  the  use  of 
audi  of  hia  members  as  may  render  hhn  tost  able,  In  dghtfaig,  either  tft 
defend  himself  or  to  annoy  hb  adversary. 

Halh^irtftb.  The  surirendering  a  person  Info  friendly  custody,  upon 
giving  lecurity  that  be  shaO  l>e  forthcoming  at  the  time  and  i^aoe  re* 
qofacd.  The  %rft  of  mainprise  b  obsolete. 

Mftjority.    Thebemgoffhttage. 

Vftfilfldeft.    ftldfftith. 

Hftlftltifte;   Wrtml^ hi  themaelveft. 

Iflalice  prepcnae.  Malice  aforethought  |  i«e.  deliberate,  predeter* 
f*'*^"  mftlice. 

Maltti  aninma.   AbftdormaUdouamtenL 

liandamna.  A  writ  commanding  the  completion  or  reftltntlon  of 
•ome  ifffiiU  ^  thfc  performance  of  a  doty. 

Ifftnor.  A  territorial  domain,  held  partfy  l>y  the  kord  and  partly  by 
hb  tdtumts;  It  must  have  eonthiued  firoffi  time  immemorial, and  hate 
ftm*^*^  to  tta  Court  Baron,  With  at  least  two  Bulti>rs. 

ManiUniihten  T1I6  dnUwtUl  kHllog  of  ftDoiher,  bat  withoht 
mftlice. 

itanahtfaaion.   The  makhig  a  bondmftti  fkte. 

Mftrket  overt.  SdUnj;  goodS  In  maritet  ovett,  or  open,  has  hi  many 
cases  ftdlfferent  legal  effect  to  a  mere  private  sale.  In  Ldndon  a  sale  In 
an  open  shdp  b  a  sale  hi  maricet  bvbt ;  fbr  every  day,  except  Sunday,  b 
a  market  there. 

Itftrkaman.  Adepoiitethiahftflldftvlt^rhoeaflaotwrite,batmake8 
hbmark. 

iUrqoe  ftnd  kepriaat  YLettei*  of.)  CommbskNis  granted  to  lb- 
^Dvlduab  to  (It  out  privateets  hi  time  of  W94r  t  not  used  m  the  late  war* 
wad  abandoned  by  alt  ^  great  powenat  the  Congress  of  Paris,  1856. 

■astet*  of  the  Rolls.  Aniosistftntof  the  Lord  Chancrilor,  who  bean 
•1^  deddea  the  cases  aesigned  to  hhn,  at  hb  own  Court  la  the  Rolb 
Taid.   k^tashtodfllce  by  patent  for  life. 

ICfttnrity.  ttllb«  or  notes,  when  due,  are  said  to  be  ftt  thebmatnrity. 
ilALftw.   CsfftaiBprofefbiftiftxkmia,  which  tern  partoftht 


geaetfti  cnatom  or  common  bw  of  the  land.  Aa,**N6  gumbboandto 
crimhiate  himself.**— "^  CondiUons  agafaist  bw  are  toid.**—^  ft  b  fnH4 
to  conceal  fraud,*'  etc,  etc. 

If  edietaa  Linguae.  A  Jury  whereof  one  half  are  lpreignera^ftiidtfii| 
other  hativest  and  b  uaed  to  try  a  cause  In  which  ddier  paflgf  ||| 
ft  foreigner,  and  requires  that  mode  of  triaL  J 

Merger.  The  sinking  of  a  smaller  estikte  Into  ft  gteater,  wheNk|f||§^ 
former  b  utterly  extUguished  and  destroyed.  It  takes  pJace  wkaa  !■• 
estates  meet  together,  without  any  intermediate  estate  hi  I  ■mm  llH>ft- 
to  both  of  which  estates  the  same  individmU  b  entitled  In  ooe  tad  1 
same  right— as  where  a  tenant  for  life  afterwardi  ftcqulrai  tte  fM» 


Meane-Process.  C6mmonly  used  to  describe  the  fint  pcoOMf  'm 
action,  as  where  a  party  used  to  be  arrested  on  mcaoe-piDOH^  ta  d 
tloguished  from  an  ftrrest  on  a  final  judgment.  . 

Misdemeanor.  An  indictable  oHense,  which,  thoqgherioUBft-  ^ 
not  amount  to  lekmy. 

Miapriaion.  A  neglect,  oversight,  or  contempt  t  aa^  fot  trwrjr^  mi 
prision  of  treaaon  b  a  negligence  in  not  revealing  treasoou 

Mittimus.  A  wxU  for  removing  of  reeords  frov  9aa  OBiif< 
another.  1 1 

Modua.    A  compositioo  In  lieu  of  titheft. 

Moot  point.    An  ofascnre  pohu  of  bw  not  deflmtdg  MIttod  <  Mi 
therefore  open  for  dlacnssiott. 

Mortgage.   A  conveyance ol  lands  by  way  of  security,  lor  Uie  repar* 
ment  of  a  sum  of  money  borrowed,  or  owing. 

Mortmain.    I^andsheldby  corporations  are  said  to  be  held  in  mofi* 


Motion.  An  occasional  application  to  the  court,  10  obtain  some  rula 
or  order  in  the  progresa  of  a  cause. 

Municipal  Lftw.  That  which  pertaina  aoldv  to  the  ciuzens  of  a 
particular  state,  city,  or  province. 

Mnnimenta.    Deeda,  evidences,  and  writings  m  genera) 

Marder.  Unbwfully  killing  any  perMn,  with  malice  alorctboughl, 
either  exprem  or  implted  by  bw 

Mutiny  Act.  An  Act  annually  passed  to  punish  mutiny  an^  deacfr 
tfcm.  and  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  army 

Naturallxatloo.    The  making  ft  ioreigoer  a  lawful  subject  of  the 


Ne  exeat  r«gno.  A  writ  to  icstram  a  persoq  Irom  leaying  the  kiiigdom. 

Negative  Pregnant.  A  f*irm  of  denial  which  implies  or  carries  with 
it  an  affirmauve. 

Negotbble  Instruments.  Those  instruments  which  confer  on  the 
holders  the  legal  right  to  sue  for  the  mooev  or  property  thereby  se« 
cured,  and  which  by  debvery  pass  such  money  or  property  from  man 
to  mfto--ftS  biUs  of  exchange,  bills  of  ladings 

Nemioe  Contradicente  (Nem.  cnn.).  Words  used  to  signify  the 
onanimous  consent  of  the  memberi  of  Parliameot  or  other  public 
body,  to  a  vote  or  resolution.  . 

Next  friend.  The  party  hi  wh  ^se  name  an  iniant  or  feme-covert 
beings  ap  action  or  suit. 

Nil  debet.  A  common  pier  co  an  actloo  of  debt  when  the  money  b 
apf  owing. 

^11  dicit.    When  judgment  b  had  against  a  defendant  by  default. 

Hlai  priua.  A  terti  applied  to  those  courts  hi  which  dvfl  canaea  art 
tiled  before  a  judge  and  jury. 

Nolle  Proaequi.  An  acknowledgment  by  the  piaintlff  that  he  will 
not  further  proaecute  hb  suit,  as  to  the  whote  or  ft  part  of  the  cause  ol 


Nomine  Pcenm.  A  penalty  agreed  to  be  paid  oa  the  naa-peffocM* 
ance  of  some  specified  act.  ' 

Non  aaaumpait.  He  has  not  promised.  A  pleft  hy  which  ft  defnd* 
ftnt  denies  hb  Ibbllity  m  an  action  of  awumpsit. 

Non  compos  mentb.    Of  unsound  miad* 

Non  concessit.    He  did  not  grant. 

Nonconsut,    It  b  not  clear  or  evident. 

Non  est  factum.  A  pka  by  which  a  drfendant  denies  fluttaedeiBfl 
mentioned  hi  the  declaration  is  hb  deed. 

Non  eat  in ventua.  The  shenflTs  return  to  a  writ,  wlica  tba  dctebA" 
ant  b  not  to  be  found  In  hb  county  or  baHiwlck. 

NoafDftaftncft.   Theoailttlngtodowhato«ghllobc4onik 
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Non  pros.  Wben  the  plaintiff  neglects  to  take  any  step  within  the 
prescribed  time,  the  defendant  maj  move  for  a  judgment  against  him, 
«rbich  Is  caUsd  judgment  of  non  pros. 

Nonsuit.  A  renunciation  of  a  suit  by  a  plaintiff*  after  which  he  may 
sUr  commence  another  action  for  the  same  cause,  which  be  could  not 
do  if  a  verdict  goes  against  him. 

Notary-Public.  A  person  whose  business  It  Is  to  note  and  protest 
bills  of  exchange*  and  who  also  attests  deeds  and  writings,  to  make 
them  authentic  in  another  country. 

Nudum  pactum.  An  agreement  without  oonsideratioo,  which, 
when  not  under  seal«  Is  void  in  law. 

Nuisance.  Anything  which  unlawfully  annoys  or  does  damage  to 
another.    Nuisances  may  t>e  either  public  or  private. 

Nuncupative  Will.  An  oral  will  before  a  sufficient  number  of  wit- 
nesses, and  afterwards  reduced  to  writing—now  abolished,  except  as  to 
soldiers  and  sailors. 

Nunc  pro  tunc.  Literally,  now  for  thent  and  is  often,  so  used  in 
legal  proceeougs. 

Oath.  AnappealtoGodasawltnessof  the  truth  of  what  is  affirmed 
or  denied  In  evidence,  in  the  presence  of  a  judge,  magistrate,  or  other 
officer  authorised  to  administer  oaths. 

Obiter  dictum.  A  casual  remark  or  opinion  of  a  judge*  not  neces- 
sary to  or  forming  part  of  his  Judgment  on  the  matter  t>efore  him. 

Obligee.  An  individual  for  whose  benefit  an  obligauon  is  entered 
■ito. 

Obligor.    He  who  enters  hito  a  bond  or  obligation. 

Official  Assignees.  Officers  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  one  of 
whom  is  allotted  to  each  Bankrupt's  Estate.  He  acts  with  the  assign- 
ees appointed  t>y  the  credttors  m  the  administration  of  the  estate ;  but 
his  especial  doty  Is  to  keep  the  assets  of  the  estate,  and  receive  and  pay 
all  money  on  account  of  it. 

Onus  probaodl.  The  burden  of  proof.  It  Is  a  legal  principle  that 
the  issue  m  an  action  must  be  proved  by  the  party  who  sutes  an  affirm- 
ttivc  ■,  not  by  the  party  who  states  a  negative.  The  burden  of  proof, 
therefore,  is  on  the  former  party. 

Osunsiblc  partner.  A  person  whose  name  appears  to  the  world  at 
s  partner  in  a  firm.  Although  such  a  person  may  not  have  any  interest 
in  the  partnership,  he  is  liable  for  lU  debu  and  engagements. 

Ouster.    The  turning  of  a  person  out  of  possession  of  property. 

Outlawry.  The  act  or  process  by  which  a  person  is  excluded  from, 
or  deprived  of,  the  benefit  of  the  laws,  attended  with  a  forfeiture  of 
bis  goods  to  the  Crown. 

Overt  Act.  An  open  act,  capable  of  being  msnlffstfd  by  legal 
proof. 

Oyer  and  Terminer.  A  commission  directed  to  the  judges  and 
others,  by  virtue  whereof  they  have  power  to  hear  and  determine 
treasons,  felonies,  etc. 

O  Yes.  A  corruption  of  the  French  oyes  hear  yel  The  term  Is 
need  by  a  public  cner  to  en]o.o  sUenoe  and  attention. 

Panel.  A  schedule  or  slip  of  parchment,  containing  the  names  of 
mtb  lurors  as  have  been  retumeo  by  cbe  9henff  *o  wervt  on  trials. 

Paraphernalia.  Things  to  wliich  a  wife  v  eotitted  over  and  above 
be^  lower,  consisting  of  wearing  apparei  ano  oru^meuts  suitable  to  her 
rant  snd  statioo  in  life.  The  husband  may  (with  tn  -  exception  of  his 
Wife's  wearing  apparel)  dispose  of  them  in  his  lifetime  du:  not  by  will. 
Od  tus  death  they  belong  to  the  wife  absolutely. 
4  Psfol.  Word  of  mouth,  verbal. 
,    Psrtteeps  eriminis.    A  participator  In  a  crime. 

Partition.  Tbe  dividing  of  lands  held  by  joint  tenants,  coparceners, 
0  rcnaots  Id  common,  into  two  distmct  portions. 

Psteot  ambiguity.    A  matter  of  doubt  appearing  upon  the  face  of 

Pawn.    A  dsDrery  of  goods  and  chattels,  to  be  retahied  untH  a  debt 


Psruliar.    A  particular  parish  or  church  having  a  special  jnriadio- 

lloD  wtthm  kself ,  as  exempt  from  the  bishop's  court. 

Panancs.     An  ecclesiastical  punishment,  varied  according  to  the 

}  flBfnre  of  theoffsnse,  in  which  the  penitent  is  supposed  to  make  satis- 

facttoo  to  the  chorcn  Cor  the  scandal  he  has  given  by  his  evil  example. 

a.    OuiteffUtifatka. 


Peppercorn  Rent.    A  nominal  rent. 

Pcijury.  The  offense  committed  by  a  person  who,  having  besB 
sworn  to  tell  the  truth  in  a  matter  pending  hi  a  court  of  justice,  wOlfaQy 
and  deliberately  takes  a  false  oath. 

Perpetuity.  A  rule  that  land  cannot  be  limited  beyond  a  life  off 
lives  In  being  and  twenty-one  ytan  afterwards,  and  the  period  of  gc»> 
tatlon.  If  it  aaually  exists,  is  commonly  called  the  rule  against  peik 
petultics. 

Personal  EsUte,  or  Personalty.  Movable  things,  whether  ailw 
or  dead,  as  distinguished  from  land,  or  immovables,  which  are  lenned 
real  estate. 

Petitioning  creditor.    A  creditor  who  petitions  the  Court  of 
ruptcy  to  make  his  debtor  a  bankrupt. 

Pin  Money.    An  allowance  set  apart  by  the  husband  for  tbe 
expenses  of  a  wife,  1.  e.,  for  her  dress  and  pocket  money. 

Piscary.    The  right  or  privilege  of  fishing. 

Plaint.  Process  by  which  actions  are  commenced  In  the  Cooaiy 
Court. 

Plaintiff.    Ihe  complainant  in  an  action  or  suit. 

Plea.    The  defendant's  answer  to  the  plaintiff's  declaratlOD. 

Pleader.    A  lawyer,  who  draws  the  pleadings  in  actions. 

Pleadinga.  The  mutual  allegatkms  or  statements  which  are  aoadt 
by  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  In  an  action, 

Plene  administravlt.  A  plea  by  an  executor  or  administrator  llhift 
he  has  fully  sdminlstercd. 

Plough  Bote.  The  wood  which  a  tetumt  b  entitled  to  take  for  ftm 
necessary  reparation  of  his  ploughs,  carts,  etc. 

Posse  ComiUtus.  The  power  of  the  county.  This  Indodes  tbe  aid 
and  attendance  of  all  men,  except  ecclesiastics  and  inferior  r^'*'*'% 
above  the  age  of  fifteen,  within  the  county  -,  w^'ch  force  may  be  used 
In  cases  of  riot  or  rebellion,  or  where  any  resistance  is  made  to  the  ca^ 
cution  of  justice. 

Postea.    The  verdict  of  the  jury  drawn  up  In  due  form,  and 
on  the  back  of  the  record. 

Pound  breach.    The  indictable  offense  of  breaking  open  a 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  cattle  therefrom. 

Precipe.  An  abstrsa  of  a  writ  left  with  tbe  officer  at  tba  tiaaaf 
issuing  it. 

Prmmium  Pudlcitlm.  A  bond  or  oonslderstion  given  to  a 
virtuous  woman,  by  the  person  who  has  seduced  her. 

Pre-emption.   The  right  of  first  buying. 

Prescription.    A  title  acquired  by  use  and  time,  and 
Uiw. 

Presentment.   The  notice  taken  by  a  grand  farj  or 
offense,  etc..  from  their  own  knowledge  or  observation. 

Primogeniture.  The  right  of  the  eldest  son  to  Inherit  his  sncislrrt 
estate,  to  the  exchisJon  of  the  younger  son,  where  the  sncestor  has  dM 
fotesute.  X 

Privilege.  An  exemption  from  the  genersl  rules  of  law.  Itisoftws 
kinds— real,  attaching  to  any  place,  or  personal,  attaching  to  r—TTrtu 
as  ambassadors,  etc 

Probate.  The  copy  of  a  vrill  made  out  on  parchment  witfa  acotl^ 
cate  of  lu  having  been  proved. 

Process.    A  general  term  applied  to  formal  judicial  proceedlii^t. 

Procheim  Amy.    Next  friend  (which  see). 

Prohibition.  A  writ  issuing  out  of  the  riperior  courts  dlrectli^  ths 
judge  of  an  hiferior  court  not  to  proceed  fa  her  hi  a  suit. 

Promissory  Note.  A  written  promise  by  which  one  person  ea^ii^m 
or  promises  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  another. 

Pro  Rata.    In  proportion.    « 

Protest.  On  bills  of  exchange.  A  proteat  means  the  solemn  dedi^ 
ration  of  a  public  notary  of  the  dishonor  of  a  bill. 

Proviaional  Assignee.  An  officer  of  the  Insolvent  Debtof^  Coart, 
in  whom  the  estate  of  an  insolvent  vests. 

Proviso.  A  condltkw  Inseried  hi  a  deed,  oo  Ilia  performaacs 
whereof  the  validity  of  the  deed  frequently  depends. 

Puisne.  Younger,  luntor.  The  judges  and  barons  of  gba  sopoioff 
oouru,  except  the  chiefs,  are  called  puisne  judges  and  polHK  baroaa. 
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Quamdlu  se  bene  gesserit.    A 
whom  an  ofike  Is  gruttad  shall  bold  the 
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Qnantuio  li«n>it.    te  nticA  m  oe  luw  6emrwtA. 

QuaDtum  Vai^bat.    bo  aucb  m  n  m  wortb 

Quaraotin*  ^ffniAet  40  uv*  li  i»  applied  ♦©  «he  period  which  per 
•oo*  cominf  trom  mlected  oouotnen  are  ^btiired  to  waii  <xi  board  «taip 
tefore  thev  are  aitowed  10  lafui  Bui  to  .aw  it  more  ttnctl?  applies  to 
the  aimilai  oenod  lunog  wbicA  a  widow,  eotit led  10  dower,  is  per 
Bitted  to  remain  to  net  Oustwind  •  capitaJ  manaioo  alter  tus  dcatlL 
Whilst  she  swut*  the  SMicromem  of  ber  dower 

Quarr  imprdit  Fbe  form  ot  acuoo  oow  «doo*ed  to  trr  •  disputet^ 
iltle  to  an  advow^oa 

Quarto  die  ooat     The  'ourth  day  after  'ht  term. 

Quash     Tc  annu.  Of  cancel 

Quasi  Contract.     An  imphcd  contract. 

Queen's  Bench.  The  supreme  Cour  of  rpmrnor  f  jw  In  the  kinir 
dom  consis:mcr  of  •  chief  mstice  «n/^  tnui  ouim^  njoirea  lo  Uut 
Court  the  «orrreiin?  'ised  former iv  ^  ui   o  oer^on     oence  i*  iitie 

Queen  s  Counsel  The  apttointroro*  oi  ^leen  «  <  numie  ioes  QO« 
confer  any  emniuroent  from  «hr  (  rn wn  hu<  ••  remarried  as  a  mark  of 
distinction  The  Vhieen  f  C.ounse>  weaf  Mik  flrnwn»  the  other  barrwiert 
wearing  «tufl  ones  %od  are  ent.tied  <r  precedence  %o  <  ourt 

Queen  •  ISvideiicr  At  tccoropticr  *v  «nr  mmmissioo  of  s  cnme 
who  ffftre*  evmence  't  'hr  nope  n*  «rcetvinff  «  o^mnr  «ot  bimseti 

Quid  nro  quo  fv^ing  one  'iiiiw  'o«  ftootner  rteioff  tiie  mutua  mo 
iideration  in  r  or  tracts 

Quietus  f^'ee**  i*  acquitted  a  enp  isen  ontKipallT  »e  nrnceed 
Incs  on  'he  revenue  «id<>  of  rhe  Rjicncn-ie* 

Qui  tam  ActioQ»  "irouijh*  nt  rnmmrw  nlormer%  and  vulgar  v 
CaDed  '  qui  tam  actioo*  oocausr  r  hr  •ortn  r  wvbich  <hev  are  coo 
cetved  the  prosecuto*  hectare*  'tw*  ne  omsecute»  «»  wei  (or  our 
•overeifftt  ord  'he  aiur  ••  *ot  n:m&e.'  lao  o*^  tiomioo  Reire  quaro 
proseipso 

Quit  rent  A  tmaf  *«n-  pavah>e  nv  *he  enam*  1'  aBaoort,  aiu^  which 
•otitle  tbem  to  be  quit  ;uwi  tree  oi  «    01  net  ^ervtcn 

Quo  Minua  A  common  wr**  'ormer  v  aMue<^  tirunst  «  ietendaoi  00 
the  plea  side  of  the  Coun  of  Rxchequet  tounoed  upon  *  presumption  or 
flctioo  ot  law  that  the  plaintifT  wa»  *ne  es»  ah-e  r  oav  oie  f  .rown  00 
•oooun*  of  the  defendant  nem^  ni*  oebfoi  •  ^ra*  ne  wrt  wtiicn  ffave 
the  Cour*  tunsdictior  c  matter*  oo>  re.atinff  r  be  Revenue  ou  oow 
the  Coun  of  Exchequer  bas  coOrd*ruite  *ur«iui>ctior  artt  iie  ntnet  «upe 
rlor  couru  withou*  the  oecetsiiv  of  aov  oo^er  *esartJtatf  «  *  «ctMM  tot 
the  purpoae  of  fouodioff  't 

Quo  warranto  An  ancieoi  wri*  sir'  "m  «se  itrectet)  «£ainr  any 
penoQ  or  corporatloo.  who  usurp  ao?  ofRce  *rancbtse  o>  ibertv  calW 
lug  upoo  them  10  show  by  what  authontv  tjiev  support  thei*  c«im 

Rack  rtnt.    A  rent  of  the  foT  aaooa  ^wvt  of  tbe  and.  mi>  00  which 

Rapo  The  cania.  ksowtedflre  o«  a  tana^  who  is  above  the  «««  of 
tCD  wart,  affainsi  bet  wf*^  ot  of  »  ffif  tuidet  the  tffe  ol  ten  vears. 
nltbouKh  vnth  her  permission. 

Randen^     Tbe  tectureri  appo«ntad  by  the  Inns  ol  Court  are  to 


Real  estate,  or  Realty,  is  the  term  applied  to  tand,  m  ooocradi»» 
tlDCtton  to  persooaJty 

Rebutter.  The  answer  of  the  drffndam  to  tbe  furreiouider  ol  tbe 
pbuntifT. 

Recaption.  The  taking  a  second  distress  during  tbe  pendency  of  t 
repleyin  on  a  former  distress. 

RecItaL  The  formal  statement  of  some  matter  of  fact  In  any  deed  or 
writing     It  usually  commence*  vnth  the  forma«  word     Whereas 

Rscofftiisaoce'  An  ob  uratioo  of  record  which  s  man  eotert  mto 
with  oooditioo  to  do  aome  particular  set  •  as,  to  appear  at  the  assises^ 
10  keep  the  peace,  to  pay  a  debt  or  the  kike. 

Record.  An  authentic  testimony  m  wHtinff,  contained  in  roOi  of 
parrhment,  and  preserred  in  a  court  of  ^eoonL 

Rector.    He  tvho  has  the  spirttuaS  care  or  chance  of  a  t)arish. 

Recusant.  Used  in  old  statutes  for  one  who  separates  troqi  the 
cbtircb  as  established  by  taw 

Red  Book.  An  ancieni  record  In  tbe  Bscbcoiier  In  which  sre  ng- 
Ittered  those  who  t«eld  lands  per  baroniam  'o  Oie  dme  ot  Henry  (1. 

Rsdettdum.    The  dense  in  a  lease  by  wtiich  the  «ent  is  resirnd.    ll 


Reentry,  proyiso  for.  A  stipulation  In  a  lesse  that,  on  soo-paymeol 
of  rem  or  notH^eriormance  of  tbe  covenants,  tbe  Icasormay  reinter. 

Reference.    The  submitting  of  any  cause  or  matter  to  arlHtiatiao. 

Ref reaher.  A  further  fee  to  counsel,  where  tbe  cause  goesovcr  frda 
one  term  or  sitting  to  another. 

Regiater.    A  book  wherem  things  are  registered  for  preaeryatton. 

Registrara.  Officers  haying  custody  of  a  Registry,  such  ai  the  reg- 
Istrurs  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 

Rejoinder.  The  answer  01  a  defendant  In  an  action  to  Iba  ntalntifni 
'^plicauon. 

Releaae  A  form  of  conveyance.  AliO«an  aoqoltlanot  eader  gfst 
oi  a  debt  or  other  obligation. 

Remainder.  A  vested  or  contingent  estate  or  Interest  la  and.  lim* 
ited  to  take  eflfea  and  come  into  possession  00  tbe  detenninatjoo  of  A 
prior  estate  created  at  the  same  time 

Reinaoet  A  term  tised  when  a  cause  set  down  lor  trtau  at  a  oartio* 
olai  assize  or  sittinf^  is  postponed. 

Rent  The  aoniiai  return  made  by  tbe  tenant  10  iUi  emdi^vd^  which 
tnay  he  either  money,  labor,  or  provisions 

Replevin  An  action  to  try  the  validity  of  a  distresa  The  things 
distrained  are  redelivered  to  tbe  tenant  00  aecumy  ot  pledges  givea 
Dv  mm  *o  trv  the  right 

Replication  The  olamtifrt  answer  to  tbe  defendant^  plea  oraiw 
•wet 

Repreaentsttvr  Peers  The  t>eers  elected  from  their  own  bodies 
o  rcprcaen*  ScotUnd  and  Ireland  in  the  House  ol  Lords  being  t6for 
'Jie  *ormei   and  t8  *or  the  alter 

Repnevs  A  suspension  ot  ihe  execution  of  sentence  of  death  on  a 
cnmina. 

Rescue  A  •eststance  against  ^wfu:  authority  as  for  Instance,  the 
Tioiemtv  uikina  «w«v  •  man  who  *a  undet  icgai  arrest 

Residuary  devtaee  The  oervon  to  whom  a  testator  devises  the  re* 
tnaindet  01  nis  aiula  no*  otherwiie  disposed  of 

Residuary  legatee  A  •eg.itee  to  whom  is  bequeathed  the  residue  or 
remainder  ot  s  resutor's  t>ersonai  estate,  after  payment  of  all  Icgadea^ 
cUims  and  demaiuis 

Residue,  or  Residuary  Estate.  The  portion  of  s  te8tator*s  estata 
iKX  specihcally  disposed  ot 

Rea  Integra      An  entire  'hmg 

Rest  A  pauae  o  ao  account  betwceo  s  debtor  and  creditor,  la 
striking  t>enodica  tMuaoccs 

Retainer  A  tee  g*ven  to  counsel  to  secure  his  services  It  may  be 
either  general  or  special  The  former  scciires  the  aenrices  of  the  couiw 
sei  to  the  party  giving  h  to  all  mattere  the  lattet  001  v  in  one  cause  or 
matter      The  fee  'O  the  *ormer  cause  is  5  guineas  10  tbe  latter  t  guinea. 

Return  of  a  Wrtt  The  ceru6cate  of  the  sheriff  made  to  the  court 
of  what  be  has  done  towarda  tbe  ezecuuon  of  any  wrtt  directed  to 
mm 

The  making  a  fudgment  yold.  In  oooseqnence  of  soma 
o  the  same. 

Reversion.  The  residue  of  an  estate  left  m  tbe  grantor,  and  retun* 
tng  to  oim  or  his  heirs  after  the  grant  ts  determined 

Rider  A  nod  o«  vbcduie  or  writing. annexed  toadocmnentr  which 
caniKyt  wei'  be  ncorporated  in  the  body  of  a. 

Roll  A  scbedtife  or  sbeet  of  parrhmmi.  00  which  «egai  Dreoeedingt 
are  entered 

Rule  An  order  made  by  the  ootift  at  the  tnstanoe  of  one  of  tbepaiw 
ties  m  an  action  It  may  ather  be  a  rcie  absoluta.  or  sMrety  a  rule 
niai  or  to  show  catise 

Rules  of  Court  The  rules  framed  by  the  Mges  for  fcgmatlng  tbt 
practice  of  the  diflerent  Courts  of  Law. 

Bacrilega.    A  desecration  of  anything  that  Is  holy. 

Salvage  An  ai.owance  made  for  aavtng  ships  or  goods  fixxn  one* 
mies  or  tyreck  ot  kiss  st  sea. 

Scandal,    Rumor  calculated  to  infure  one^  fcpvtatldft. 

Schedule.    A  ns*  or  inventory  of  things. 

Scienter     Knowingly 

Scire  Fscias  A  tudtdaJ  wrir  founded  on  matter  of  reooni  and  t 
nsed  for  yanous  purposes,  aa  for  instanee  to  enforce  against  •  ahare* 
boider a  jadgBOBt sgaia« a loiBt Slock CoBpaay  wSMSit IS ( 
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Bctiyrtskct,  Oot  intrusted  wUb  ot^  inen*s  monies  to  |Mit  out  for 
tfiem,  and  for  wtitch  he  charges  a  OMDmisftion*  or  booas. 

■  Socnrity  for  Coats.  When  the  plaintiff  les ides  out  o(  the  furisdJctioo 
d  the  CourL  the  defendant  may  require  him  to  give  security  for  costs. 

STimi    Otherwise. 

8«  Dofsndsndci.  A  plea  for  a  party  charged  with  the  death  pf 
fDOtber  person,  who  alleges  that  he  was  driven  to  do  what  he  did  in 
teowodekose.    . 

'   Seialilc    FoMession  of  a  freehold  estate.    Seisin  In  deed  is  whm  9^ 
I  Is  obtained.    Seisin  in  law  is  a  right  to  lands  of  which 
1  has  not  been  obtained. 

8epnfat»  eetnte.  Real  or  personid  property  settled  upon  a  mamfd 
^nmam>  mdmtikdk  she  may  dispose  of  as  if  she  were  a  single  woman. 
1  liiiuoiiiilliiii.  is  used  in  several  cases ;  but  most  frequently  aa  sig* 
ti^yliW  «i«MC«tlQa  for  debtJigalnst  a  beneficed  clergyman,  m  wbi^h 
CMe  CIm  40bt  li  satisfied  out  of  the  tithes  apd  other  profits  of  t^  beoe- 
tfce.    tk  ^Tfll'f'***  a  Sequestration  is  nearly  equivalent  to  our  term 


Set-ofi,  Anode«f  defense,  whereby  a  defendant  sets  up  a  demand 
•UilsoifQ  tocoanteftalance  the  plaintifi's  clatfneuber  wholly  or^  OiMt. 

Similitar.  A  set  form  of  words  in  an  action  by  which  pne  party  sig- 
olfies  his  acceptance  of  the  Issue  tendered  by  hia  opponent 

Simony.  The  corrupt  presentation  of  any  one  to  an  ecclesiastical 
benefloe,  for  money,  gift,  or  reward. 

Simple  Contract.  An  agreement  entered  into  verbally  or  by  writing 
BOt  under  seal. 

Slander.  The  malldoas  dirfamarloo  d  a  aian  by  woid  d  mouth, 
analogous  to  libei,  which  Is  slander  by  writing. 

Socage.  The  tenure  by  which  most  freehold  lands  kk  Bng|a<¥l  are 
held,  which  consists  in  the  performance  ol  some  certain  a^d  determi^ 
nau  service,  usually  of  a  oomuuu  nature,  as  disungu»shed  |rom  the  old 
feudal  services,  which  were  generally  at  the  wti<  o(  the  sord*  ^ 

.  Son  assault  demeane.    A  piea  m  an  action  for  an  assault  that  the 
defendant  did  the  act  complained  ol  to  hia.owo  defence,  ^ 

Special  Case.  A  mode  of  raising  a  point  oC  «aw  ^or  the  opinion  of 
tfM  court  on  an  agreed  written  statement  .0^ .  tl^.  Iacts». 

Special  Jury,  is  a  jury  composed  of  indiyiduals. above  the  T9nk,q$.  * 
ordinary  freeholders.    Either  party  In  an  action  may  apply  lor^  and 
obtaiOva  special  lury. .  , 

Special  pleading.  When  the  pleadings  Iq  an  action  f^n  QOi  Ao.t^^ 
ocdmary  form,  tmt  are  of  a  more  complex  character,  they  are  termed 
•pedal  pleadings.  

Specific  performance.  A  remedy  in  equity,  to  compel  the  perform^ 
aoce  of  a  contract  according  to  lU  terms.  Instead  of  proceeding  at  law 
to  recover  damages  merely. 

Statutes.  The  written  laws  of  the  kingdom  (see  Ponunoq  Law)  are 
of  two  kinds,  public  or  private  f  the  former  applies  to  all  sututes 
Which  affea  the  public  generally,  and  of  .which  tl^e  iudges  Uke  pogoi- 
sance  without  bemg  specially  pleaded.  The  latter  relate^i  to  the  privates 
fights  oi  IndiTtduai  bodies,  as,  for  instance,  the  various  apts  for  the 
Management  of  Railway  and  pther  Comp^es  are  priva^  acts. 
^  Alirpee.  Taking  property  by  representation,  is  called  s^ofessioi^  per 
Stirpea,  ts  contradistinguished  from  per  capita,  which  sigmfies  taking 
•^Qoa'ffowitnght 

Stoppage  fin  transitu.  Goods  sold  on  credit  to  a  person  since  be- 
jCOtne  fioeoL^renft  or  oankrupt  may  be  seized  by  the  vendor  ^t  any  time 
kelore  tftMr  a^tna.  and  complete  delivery  to  the  vendee-  This  seizufv 
|ica»ed  stopc»age  ^n  transitu :  it  is  often  a  nice  and  diflkui-  quesuoi^ 
gp  dc^emlBa  wtien  the  transit  has  ended  and  the  purchaser's  possession 
tegun 

)  Subomatloo  of  perjury.    The  offense  of  prcxniring  another  to  take 
^1  false  ottth. 

SubtMMia.  A  writ  qsed  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  witnesses  to 
attend  ftftd  g^re  evidence. 

SuffMmoce,  a  tenant  at  la  a  person  who  acquired  the  possession  of 
hmdf  hr  ^tght  and  holds  over  after  his  right  is  determined 

Suit  IVoccedtngs  in  Equity  are  usually  termed  suits^  as  distinguished 
from  tht  proceedings  at«ommoo  law.  which  are  termed  actions 

Sommone  writ  oi.  The  process  used  for  the  commencement  of  all 
•cftont  m  the  courts  of  law. 

Supersedeas.    A  command  to  suy  some  ordinary  proceedings  at 


T  to  the  rejotniia'  A  ttie  ^faSSi  fe  M 


Surrejoinder.    An  i 

Syngraph.    A  deed  or  bond  under  hand  and  s^  <^  ah  tKe  piulin. 

TaU,  or  FevUilr   See  Eptail^.  ,  ,   .     .j,. 

Tenancy     The  M^ing  of  property  jundcr.tijnure.         ^  ^     .  .^   c- 

Tenant  One  who  holds  ^andj^  of  apot^er  a^.  a ,  yenant ,  for  ^c«  H 
ye^r^  tp  tail^etc,  it,|?^A  ^°T^  extensively  u&ed  ^  icgai^phrasedjogy^ 

Tender  A  Icgai  tender  is  an  uncooditiODal  offer  to  pay  a  dcb^ 
which,  if  refused  mav  be^^tepv^ds  pl,e«ded  io.jbar  to  an  action.     ^  ^ 

Tenement  Property  held  by  a  tenant ;  U  comprises  lands,  lioiiafe% 
andevery  species  of  real  property;  w^ich  may  t^. golden.  ^ 

Tepure.    The  system  of  holding  lands  m  subordinauon  to  some  ab* 

Periors.         .  •    ..I     r-t  .  -.    .    L  ,  -    .  1-  , 

Termer.    A  tenant  wno  holds  lands  for  a  fixed  and  ascertained  pOi 

nod  of  timet 

,  Testamentary  Cuardiai^.  A  person  appointed  1^  it  father  In  us 
wiU  to  be  fhe  gtu^dian  pf  bis  child. 

Testator  or  Testatrix-  .The  maicef  of  a  wlli. 

Teste,  The  c^u;$e,at  the  bottom  of  a  wnt  begltming  wlu  be  word 
^witness    j^  so  called. 

Theft, bote,  When  a  party,  who  has  been  robbed,  and  fcnowh^  t!^ 
felon,  takes  his  goods  sgam  or  receives  other  amexuls  upon  agreement 
not  to  prosecute.  .    ,        ,<i         . 

Tithes.  The  lenth  par^  of.  the  'jocrease  yearly  arising  from  tlit 
pfofits  pf  ands,  etc>  Tithes  are  ^  hsa  country  now  commuted  mto  a 
t^ifid  rent  charge,  which  is  charged  spoothe  iand,and  not  upon  the  per* 

•oo-  ,.  .  ■      ,       -      ■  , 

Tithing.  A  portion. of  a  hundred.  Tithiog-man  v^as  formertyan 
officer  oi  some  importance :  In  the  present  day^  however,  he  it  a  mera 
constfM>ia>.    .        . 

Title.  The  evidence  of  the  right  which  a  person  has  to  the  pnesss 
sioo  pf  property 

li^rayerM  A  ivea  which  lienles  the  truth  o^  some  part  d  the  pt^p 
tiff's  deciara^oo  to  an  action. 

Trei^ure  Trove.  Any  money^  etc.,  JTouncl  nld^en  tmidcr  the  carill, 
the  owner  thereof  bem«  unknown. 

Trespass.  Any  wrong  or  damage  whlc^^^  ^one  by  one  man  lo 
another,  whether  1*.  relates  to  his  oersoo  or  property,  but  it  uauaU^  i^ 
nifies  a  wrooglu;  entry  on  another^s  premises. 

Trial.  The  forma;  method  of  etamining  and  adjudicating  ufioa  S 
question  of  fact  in  a  cour.  of  law. 

Trover.  Tt\e  form  of  action  used  to  try  a  disputed  question  of  prop* 
erty  in  goods  or  chattels,  in  which  the  plaintiff  can  only  recover  thdr 
estimated  value,  and  not  the  goods  or  chattels  themselv^ 

Tnie  bill.  The  words  indorsed  upon  an  indictment  by  a  grand  )iif7« 
wh^.  ^ti^fied  that  the  charge  against  the.  offender  is  made  qyt 

Trust,  A  trust  exists  where  a  party,  called  ^e  cestuique-trust,  has  a 
right  m  equity  to  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  properiy.  the  legal  ownefw 
ship  of  which  is  vested  hi  another,  who  is  hence  called  a  trustee. 

.Umpire.    A  thM^  person  chosen  po  decide  a  patter  m  dispute  w  tt 
arbifrauon.  In  case  the  arbitrators  should  not  agree. 
,  Uode,r;lease     j(l  Pease  granted  by  one  who  is  himself  only  a  naee  cff 
the  premises  under»let 

y  nder4es#ee.    The  person  lo  wl^om  ao  tioder-leaae  Is  granted. 

Unliquidated  damages.  Damages  not,  fixed  or  ascertained,  and 
which  require  therefore  to  be  estimated^by  a  )ury> 

Use.  A  right  to  the  beneficial  enjoyment  ol  land  nominally  vested 
in  another. , 

Usury  The  extortiop  of  unlawftU  gain  ;  the  taking  more  for  the  use 
of  money  than  is  allowed  by  ^w ;  Imt  the  usury  laws  in  this  coun^ 
are  pow  abolished,  any  rate  of  interest  therefore  may  now  be  hwtul^ 
taken. 

Ve]ue  received.  The  words  usually^  but  lumecessarily,  appearing 
in  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes. 

Venditioni  exponas.  A  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff,  commanding 
him  to  sell  goods  which  he  has  taiken  possession  of  under  a  writ  d  fiesi 
facias,  and  which  ren^n  Jn  his  bands  unsold.  ^  ^ 

Vendor  and  Vendee.  A  vendor  is  the  penoo  wkio  tellt  nfl  a  faet 
i«M  peraoa  who  buys,  anything. 
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T|ie,<)9aiit7  In  wlilch  an  acdoaat  law  it  intended  tobe  trM. 
trer4ic¥t    A  yfldlct  !•  tlie  unanimous  judgment  or  opinion  of  the 
puj  00  the  hBottipf  (act  tubmitted  to  them. 
VI  «t  A^mls  f  with  lone  and  arms).    Words  used  la  Indictments,  to 
ithechargeolafoicibteandTloleni  committtngof  anycrimeor 


■ •    _^  I 

competency  li 

oraettlo» 


Viva  voce.    Etf  void  of  npiith.^   ^       .,.:;.'» 
^Volr  dirs.   Anezaminatioo  U  a  witness  to  test  his 
tanned  an  **  examlnatioo  la  the  voir  dlie." 
^Voluntary  Conveyance,  or  fi^Ulement.    A  conveyance 
mem  made  without  any  vahinMn,iignii1f  ni  kin 
Veocher.   A  leodpl  or  dischafiii 

Wail^   Stoln  goods  wtiidi  Cbe  tfilef  has  tlttowo  away  or  te 

Wesd.  AoipisntividefthegBkSsiioa  andproieptlQop^agusBdia^ 

.WardqCCourt.  Ao  M^^ol;  vith^  rsiorsncc,  ^  ^t)0^  property  f  sqft 

beabeentnttlnited  laQuuHery,  A^waGdpugbi-«H.^nutfnr.wnhpai 

fcnsyjoltiwoowt.   Any4perKn  marrying  a  ward  without  such  leave  Is 

gnlky  of  $  contempt  of  cadrt^  and  can  he  pmriilied  tiy  imprisoomciiL 

Wamuft.    An  au^q^itygci)<pfici»  from  a  jf^^ j'°'gy°^'°«  tf* 


waitafito*  Attorney.  AaeaHiUilif  given  bywiy  one  to  ao— 
oey««t4aw«  to  appear  and  plead  for  him  j  or  toeuffef  JodgmenttDi 
sgaiosi  him,  by  cool  easing  the  sctioo. 

Warranty,  as  applied  «>  goods  and  chattda*  nay  baa 
or  hnpUed ;  the.|iDpMed  warranty  oql?eatef^  to  the  Hdaol  dMi 
Kthal. QTOves  deiicieas  the  purchaser  nay deoiaad  ( 
thf-sehei..      .     I  . 

Watereoorse,  rightol    A  right  to  an  \ 

Way.  right  oL   The  right  of  going  ovei  i 

WIU.    A  wiU  Is  the  legal  written  dedaratioo  Ola  I 
what  he  wUla  to  be  performed  after  his  death  wHk 
dtynsirtnn  eit^^a^ropefty.   k  must  be  in  wrltlnf  ( 
Uj^  and  sttagted  by  two  wltneaocs^  who  nnai  09!  < 
fee  tlM  testator  aSgn,  but  muai  Uiemaetves  1  '" 
fMpaeslB  dnpresenceof  the  testator  and  of  f 
formaUtlee  the  win  Is  invalid.    AoodIcO  IsakMof  1 
pfemen^  to  a  wA..  lii  esecotlOD  and  1 
tbe  aamelormaUties  ss  the  wfll  itseiU. 

WU^estate.at.    Anestatetalands  Md  stdniHiif  Ifeil 
sad  teyaatj  and  drtrmiaebia  et  the  pteasoia  of  r  ~ 
liq^dmg.^  veiy  rata  aowl  the  law  geasfiByt 
ifmafHTt 
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A   CALENDAR 

Far  oscaittimMg  At^  Day  0f  tki  WatM  far  amy  liven  time  wUkin  Two  ffundrrd  Yiort  fivm  tht  imtrodmeHm  af  thi  Nam  Sfyk^ 
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A  TABLE  OP  THE  KINGS  AND  QUEENS  OP  ENGLAND. 


Hams. 


Btmblwvlp  ..•••• 

iBniSLBALO.... 
BTMELBBrr 
TMBLSBO .•. 

Alpbxo 

SDWAXD  TMB  BlDBS 

Atmbutan 

BOMUMD 

BOBXO 

Bdwy     

Bdcak 

Bdward  THX  Maktyk  ......... 

Bthblsbo  II 

Bdmumd  Ijionudb  

CANltTB 

Harold  I 

Haboicamutb 

Bdwakd  tmb  Comfbmob 

HaboloU 

William  I • 

WiLUAM   II • 

Bbmbv  I • ..••.. 

•nrHBM < 

Hbitbt  n 

Richard  I 

John    

HSNRVlII 

BOWARD  1 

BdwaroII 

Bdwaro  III 

KiCHARn  U 

Hbnry  TV 

HBmtvV 

HsmtYVI 

BdwabdIV. • I 

Bdward  V 

»  lU 

byVH < 

Hbnry  VIII 

Bdwabd  VI 

M  ABV  1 

rra. 

■■■:c::::::::::::::i<. 

COMMOmrSALTB i 

Cmablbs  n 

J^BSlI 

WnxiAMlII ( 

MabyH I 

GsokcbI ] 

GSORQB  n 

GSORGB  III 

Gbobgs  IV 

WlLLtAM  TV 

Vktoua. 


SAXONS  AND  DANBS. 

Pint  Kiiiir  of  bH  Boglaod. 

Sooof  Bfbeflt. 

Son  of  Btbelwulf. 

Second  too  of  Echetwnlf 

Third  son  of  Bthelwulf 

Founbtooof  Btbelwulf 

Son  of  Alfred  

Eldest  ton  of  BdwBrd. 

Brother  of  Atheltuui 

Brother  of  Edmund 

Son  of  Edmund 

Second  too  of  Edmund 

Son  of  Edgar 

Half-brolher  of  Edward 

Eldest  ton  of  Ethelred  

By  conquest  and  election 

Son  of  Canute 

Another  ton  of  Canute 

Sonof  Ethelred  II    

Bfothcr-in-law of  Edward 

THE  HOUSE  OP  NORMANDY. 

Obtained  the  Crown  by  oonquesL 

Thifd  too  of  William  I 

Youngest  ton  of  William  I 

Tbira  ton  of  Stephen,  Count  of  Blois.  by  Adela,  fourth  daughter  I 
of  WOliBB^lITn. .......77. .TTJ.....  J 

THE  HOUSE  OP  PLANTAGENET. 
Son  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  by  Matilda,  only  daughter  of  Henry  I. 

Eldest  surviving  son  of  Henry  II 

5>ixth  and  youngest  too  of  Henry  II 

Eldest  son  of  John  .  

Eldest  son  of  Henry  III 

Eldest  surviving  sonof  Edward  I 

Eldest  son  of  Bdward  II    

Son  of  the  Black  Prince,  eldest  too  of  Bdward  111 

THE  HOUSE  OP  LANCASTER. 

Son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  ton  of  Edward  lU 

Eldett  ion  of  Henry  IV 

Only  aoaol  Henry  V  (Died  1471) 

THB  BOUSE  OP  VORR. 

His  grandfather  was  Richard,  ton  ol  Edmund.  6fth  ion  of  Ed- ) 
ward  111.;  and  htt  grandmother.  Anne,  was  great^^rand- V 
daughter  of  Lionel,  third  son  of  Edward  111 ) 

Eldett  toil  of  Bdward  IV  ......  

Younger  brother  ol  Edward  IV ^ 

THE  HOUSE  OP  TUDOR. 

Son  of  Edmund,  eldest  too  of  Owen  Tudor  J>y  Katharine,  widow ) 
of  Henry  V.;  hts  mother,  Margaret  Besufort,  was  great- V 
granddaughter  of  lohn  of  Gaunt. ) 

Only  surviving  sonof  Henry  VII 

Sonof  Henry  VIII.  by  lane  Seymour  

Daughter  of  Henry  Vill.  by  Katherineof  Arragoo 

Daughter  of  Henry  VIIL  by  Anne  Boleyn 

THB  HOUSE  OP  STUART. 
Son  of  Mary  Queen  ol  Scou  granddaughter  of  Jamet  IV.  and  \ 

Bfargaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII ) 

Only  Burvivuig  son  of  Jamea  I 

Commonwealth  declared  May  19 

Oliver  Cromwell.  Lord  IVotector 

Rtchard  Cruniwell,  Lord  Protector 

THE  HOUSB  OP  STUART-RESTORED. 

Eldest  too  of  Charles  I 

Second  son  of  Charles  L  (diedSraC.  x6^  ttoz) 

(Interretmum,  Dec.  11,  t688~Peb.  13, 1660) 
Son  of   William,  Prince   of  Orange,  by  Mary,  daughter  of) 

ChvlesI V 

Eldest  daughter  of  James  II ) 

Second  daughter  of  James  II 

TITE  HOUSB  OP  HANOVER. 
Son  of  Elector  of  Hanover,  by  Sophia,  daughter  of  BllsabeCb,  I 

daughter  of  James  I ..•• ) 

Only  son  of  George  I 

Grandson  of  George  TI 

Eldest  son  of  George  HI 

Third  son  of  George  III 

Daqghter  of  Edward,  fourth  too  of  Geofg«ni •••••••••#.••• 
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MISCELLANEOUS  TABLjcS. 


SOVEREIGNS  OF  SCOTLAND  f  ROM  A.D.  1057  TO  THE  UNION  OF  THE  CROWNS. 


Namvs.  Began  to  reign. 

Maksoliii  (CeammpAr) zajf,  Apr. 

DooaXd  {Bafu) zoga*  Not. 

Duncan 1094,  May. 

Donald  {Batu)  rest Z095,  Nov. 

Edf^ar   io97,Scpt. 

Alexander  I x  107,  Jan.    8 

David  I xia4,  Apr.  ay 

Malcolm  (Afaufm) 1153,  May  94 

William  (Th*  Lien) 1165,  Dec.  9 

Alesaoder  II 1214,  Dec.  4 


Names.  Began  to  reign. 

Alexander  III • zauio,  July    8 

Marfraret i«6»  Mar.  19 

John(BallioI) lapa,  Nov.  17 

Robert  I.  (Bruce) 1306,  Mar.  «7 

David  II i5«9,June    7 

Roh€'rt  n.  (Stewart) 1371,  Feb.  *f 

Robert  IH f3go,  Apr.  i« 

lames  I X406.  Apr.    4 

James  II  X437,  Feb.  •» 

James  lU 1460,  Aug.  3 


Names.  Began  to  ExiGib 

Tames  IV 1488,  Tune  xx 

James  V ,,•...,••••, 15x3, SepL  « 

Mary 1542,  Dec.  zS 

Franckand  Mary •..•.1558,  Apr.  ^4 

Mary    ••••••.•..tsfe,  D«c.    s 

Henry  and  Mary 1965,  l«lv  ay 

Mary , 1567,  F^  w 

James  VI X567.JUI7  9$ 

(Ascended  the  throoeol  Kngland  as  jaasl^ 

March  a4tb,  1609.) 


WELSH  SOVEREIGNS  OR  PRINCES-A.D.  840  to  A.D.  xsBa. 


Roderic  tbe  Graftt 840 

Anarawd,  son  of  Roderic 877 

Hovrel  Dda,  the  Good 943 

Jefan  and  Jaeo. ^ 948 

HomkI  ap  Jefan,  the  Bad„ 97a 

Cadwalloo.  his  brother 984 

Meredith  ftp  Owen  ap  Howel  Dha 985 

fclwai  ap  Meyrtc  ap  Edwal  Voei 99a 


Llewelyn  ap  Sitsylbu aoxf 

la^  ap  Idwal  ap  Meyric 1003 

Gnffith  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Sitsylht«    Killed  1039 

Bleddyn     X063 

Trahaem  ap  Caradoc 1073 

Griffith  ap  Cynan zc 

Owaia  Gwyncdd    txi 

David  ap  Owain  Gwyoedd txc 


Uewelyn  the  Great 

David  ap  Llewelyn 

Llewel/o  ap  Griffith,  last  Prince,  XS46; 

slain 

Edward  ol  Caraarvoo  afterwarda  Kia^ 

Bdward  II.  of  Engundi  tfora 

Cmtod  Fdnce  of  wJU..... 


sjot 


FRENCH  DYNASTIES 

TIU  Mtrcvingiant, 

Oovte,"  The  Hairy,"  Klnjf  of  the  Salic  Franka 438 

ChildericIII.,  last  of  the  race. 737 

The  CarlovingtAnt, 

P^io,  **  The  Short,**  son  of  Charles  Martel 75a 

Charlemagne,  The  Great,  Emperor  of  the  West. 768 

Louts  V.«^The  Indolent,"  last  of  the  race 9S6 

Tk€  CapeU. 

Hugh  Capet,  ••  The  Great," 987 

LouisIX.  "St.  Louis" xaae 

Charles  IV., *^ The  Handsome" zjaa 

The  House  0/  Valois, 

Philip  VI.  deValoIs,** The  Fortunate" 1338 

Heniy  III.,  last  of  the  race X574 

Tk*  House  of  Bourbon, 

Henry  IV.j  ••  The  Great,**  IGngot  Navarre 1589 

Louis  XIII.,  "The  Jum'' x6xo 

Louis  XIV.,  **  The  Great,"  Dieudonn* X643 

Louis  XV.,  »*  The  Well-beloved" 1715 

Louis  XVI.  (guillotined  January  ax,  1793) 1774 

I<ouis XVII.  (never  reigned) «.•••  1793 

The  First  Republic 

The  National  Convention  first  sat. September  sz,  1793 

The  Directory  nominated November  x,  X795 


AND  SOVEREIGNS. 

Ths  GMuwJbM. 

Bonaparte,  Cambac^rte,' and  Lebrun December  S4,  ng^^ 

Bonaparte,  Consul  for  to  vears. 11*7  o»  »• 

Bonaparte,  Consul  for  Life. Augusts,  xBoa 

The  Bmiirt. 

Napoleon  1;  decreed  Emperor May  s8,  1804 

Napoleon  II.  (never  reigned)  died Julyn*  vB3» 

The  RestoreUi^n, 

Louis  XVm.  re-entered  Paris    Mays,  18x4 

Charles  X.  (deposed  July  30, 1830,  died  November  6, 1831$) zSo^ 

Heir-expectant,  Henry,  Comte  de  Chambord September  99,  iSao 

The  House  0/  Orleans, 

t«ou?3  Philippe,  King  of  the  French zSjo 

(Abdicated  February  24, 1648.  died  AugiMt  a6, 1890.) 

Heir-expectant,  Comte  de  Paris,  bom Aogiist84.  tt3fi 

The  Second  Re^lic^ 

Provisional  Government  formed February  sa,  z&4tf 

Louis  Napoleon  elected  President December  xo,  S&48 

Th€  Second  Empire, 

Napoleon  III.  elected  Emperor Novembers?  zSsa 

(Deposed  September  4, 1870,  died  Jvtiuary  9, 1873.) 
Third  Republic, 

Committee  of  Public  Defence September  4, 1870 

L.  A.  Thiers  elected  President  August  31   sSyx 

Marshal  MacMahon  elected  President TMays4,  1873 

Jules  Gr^vy  elected  President January  30t  sdf§ 


PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERIC/L 


Declaration  of  Independence July4i  177^ 

General  Washington  first  President X789and  1793 


Tohn  Adams 


«797 


Thofluu  lefferson x8oi  and  X805 

James  Nladison 1809  and  18x3 

James  Monroe  18x7  and  x8ax 

John  Quincy  Adams 1825 

General  Andrew  Jackson... 1899 and  1833 

Martin  Van  Buren  1837 

General  William  Henry  Harrison  (died  April  4) 184X 

John  Tyler  (elected  ae  Vice-President) 1841 


James  Knox  Polk , ,,, X841 

General  Zachary  Taylor  (died  July  9, 1850) x84f| 

Millard  FUhDore  (elected  as  Vke-Pfttkknt) i8so 

General  Franklio  Pierce itsj 

James  Buchanan , x8«| 

Abraham  Lincoln  (assassinated  April  14, 1865) 18^1  an<l  18^ 

Andrew  Johnson  (elected  as  Vke-Fresident) x86« 

General  Ulysses  S.  Grant x86Qaiidz8n 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes ^ x8n 

James  A.  Garfield x8Bs 

Chester  A.  Arthur 1881 


Grover  Cleveland,  1885  ;  Benjamin  Harrison,  1889. 
Population  in  1776,  including  slaves,  3,614,50a    Population  in  1890^  all  free,  62,632,35a 


THE   NEW  LAW  OF   PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION. 


rrbe  Presidential  succession  Is  fixed  by  chapter  4  of  the  acta  of 
the  Forty-ninth  Con^rrens,  first  seHsion.  In  ca^e  of  the  removal, 
death,  rt'bi^'nation  or  inability  of  both  the  Prchideul  or  V^lce-Presi- 
dent,  then  ttje  Secretary  of  St  ate  shall  act  as  President  until  the 
disability  of  tho  President  or  Vloe-Preftident  is  removed  or  a  Presi- 
dent is  eleot^Ml.  If  there  be  no  Secretary  of  State,  then  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  will  act;  and  the  remainder  of  the  order  of 


SQcceesion  is:  The  Secretary  of  War,  Attorney-General,  PrmtrnM- 
tor-Goneral,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Tho  acting'  President  must,  upon  taking^  oQioe,  coaveoe  nnnarci. 
if  not  at  the  time  in  session.  In  extraordinary  weeainn,  givior 
twenty  days'  notice.  This  act  appli<»6  only  to  such  Cabinet  o& 
cers  aa  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  advice  and  conaent  of  tbd 
Senate,  and  are  eli^ble  under  the  Oonatitution  to  the  Preeldeaqy. 
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333 


PASSPORT    REGULATIONS. 


Passpobts  are  issued  only  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  upon  application,  supported  by  proof  of  citi- 
zen^ ip.  Citisenship  is  acquired  by  birth,  by  nat- 
uralization and  by  annexation  of  territory.  An  alien 
woman  who  marncs  a  cithsen  of  the  United  States 
thereby  becomes  a  oitioen.  Minor  children  resident  in 
the  United  States  become  citizens  by  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  their  father. 

When  the  applicant  is  a  native  citizen  of  the  United 
States  he  must  transmit  his  own  aflSdavit  of  this  fact, 
stating  his  age  and  place  of  birth,  with  the  certificate 
of  one  other  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  whom  he 
is  personally  known,  stating  that  the  deeiaratioo  made 
by  the  applicant  is  true.  The  affidavit  must  be  at- 
tested by  a  notary  public,  under  his  signature  and  seal 
of  office.  When  there  is  no  notary  In  the  place  the 
affidavit  may  be  made  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or 
other  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths ;  but  if  he 
has  oo  seal*  his  official  act  must  be  authenticated  by 
certificate  of  a  court  of  record. 

A  person  born  abroad  who  claims  that  his  father 
was  a  native  citizen  of  the  United  States  must  state 
in  his  affidavit  that  his  father  was  born  ip  the  United 
States,  has  resided  therein  and  was  a  citizen  of  the 
same  at  the  time  of  the  applicant's  birth.  This  affi- 
davit must  be  supported  by  that  of  one  other  citizen 
acquainted  with  the  facts. 

yATURATJZKD  CITIZENS. 

If  the  applicant  be  a  naturalized  citizen,  his  certifi- 
cate of  naturalization  must  be  transmitted  for  inspec- 
tion (it  will  be  returned  with  the  passport),  and  he 
must  state  in  his  affidavit  that  he  is  the  identical  per- 
son described  in  the  certificate  presented.  Passports 
cannot  be  issued  to  aliens  who  have  only  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens. 

Military  service  does  not  of  itself  confer  citizenship. 
A  person  of  alisn  birth,  who  has  been  honorably  dis- 
charged froqa  military  service  in  the  United  States, 
but  who  has  not  been  naturalized,  should  not  transmit 
his  discharge  paper  in  applicatioa  for  a  passport,  but 
should  apply  to  the  proper  court  for  admission  to  citi- 
zenship, and  transmit  the  certificate  of  naturalization 
80  obtained.  The  signature  to  the  application  and 
oath  of  allegiance  should  conform  in  orthography  to 
the  applicant's  name  as  written  in  the  naturalization 
paper,  which  the  department  follows. 

Every  applicant  is  required  to  state  his  occupation 
and  the  place  of  his  permanent  legal  residence,  and  to 
declare  that  he  goes  abroad  for  temp>orary  sojourn  and 
intends  to  return  to  the  United  States  with  the  purpose 
of  residing  and  performing  the  duties  of  citizenship 
therein. 

The  wife  or  widow  of  a  naturalized  citizen  must 
transmit  the  naturalization  certificate  of  the  husband, 
stating  in  her  affidavit  that  she  is  the  wife  or  widow 
of  the  person  described  therein.  The  children  of  a  nat- 
uralized citizen,  claiming  citizenship  through  the 
father,  roust  transmit  the  certificate  of  naturalization 
of  the  father,  stating  in  their  affidavits  that  they  are 


children  of  the  person  described   therein   and  were 
minors  at  the  time  of  such  naturalization. 

The  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  will  be 
required  in  all  cases. 

APPLICATIONS. 

The  application  should  be  accompanied  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  person,  stating  the  following  particulars — 

viz.:  Age  :  years.    Stature : feet, Indies 

(English    measure).      Forehead  :  — -.      Eyes :    . 

Nose : .     Mouth : .     Chin  t  — — •    Hair : , 

Complexion  : ,    Face  : , 

If  the  applicant  is  to  be  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
minor  children  or  servants,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
the  names  and  ages  of  such  persons  and  tbeir  relation- 
ship to  the  applicant,  when  a  single  passport  for  the 
whole  will  suffice.  For  any  other  persoii  in  the  party 
a  separate  passport  will  be  required.  A  woman's  pass- 
port may  include  her  minor  children  and  servants. 

FEB  REQUIRED. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  28,  1888,  a  fee  of 
one  dollar  is  required  to  bs  collected  for  every  citizen's 
passport.  That  amount  ut  currency  or  postal  note 
should  accompany  eaoh  application.  Orders  should  be 
payable  to  the  Disbursing  Clerk  of  the  Department  of 
State.  Drafts  or  checks  art  incoBvealent  and  unde- 
sirable. 

A  passport  Is  good  for  two  years  from  its  date  and 
no  longer.  A  new  one  may  be  obtained  by  stating  the 
date  and  number  of  the  eld  one,  paying  tht  fee  of  one 
dollar  and  furnishing  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
applicant  is  at  the  time  within  the  United  States.  The 
oath  of  allegiance  must  also  be  transmitted  when  the 
former  passport  was  issued  prior  to  1861. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  desiring  to  obtain  pass- 
ports while  in  a  foreign  country  must  apply  to  the 
chief  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United  States  in 
that  country,  or,  in  the  absence  of  a  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative, then  to  the  consul-general,  if  there  be  one, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  both  the  officers  last  named,  to  a 
consul.  Passports  cannot  be  lawfully  issued  by  State 
authorities,  or  by  judicial  or  municipal  functionaries  of 
the  United  States,    (Revised  Statutes,  §  4075.) 

To  persons  wishing  to  obtain  passports  for  them- 
selves blank  forms  of  application  will  be  furnished  by 
this  department  on  request,  stating  whether  the  ap- 
plicant be  a  native  or  a  naturalized  citinen,  or  claims 
citizenship  through  the  naturalization  of  husband  or 
parent.  Forms  are  not  furnished  except  as  samples, 
to  those  who  make  a  business  of  procuring  passports. 

Applications  for  forms  should  state  whether  for 
native  or  naturalized  citizens  or  persons  claiming  citi- 
zenship through  naturalization  of  parent — the  form 
being  different  In  each  case. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  endorsed  "  Passport  Division,**  and  each 
communication  should  give  the  post-office  address  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  answer  is  to  be  directed.  Pro- 
fessional titles  will  not  be  inserted  in  passports. 

Department  of  State,  Wasbinqton,  D.  a,  ISftk 
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MISCELLANEOUS  TABLES. 


NATURALIZATION    LAWS    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Tbb  cooditions  aoder  and  the  manaer  in  which  an 
alito  may  be  admitted  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  are  prescribed  by  Sections  2165-74  of  theBevised 
BUtutea  of  the  United  SUtes. 

SBCLARATION  OF  XNTENTIOir. 

The  alien  roust  declare  upon  oath  before  a  circuit  or 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  or  a  district  or  su- 
preme court  of  the  Terntories,  or  a  court  of  record  of 
any  of  the  States  having  common  law  jurisdiction,  and 
a  seal  and  clerk,  two  years  at  least  prior  to  his  ad  mis- 
■ion«  that  it  is,  bona  flde^  his  inteation  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  to  renounce  forever 
all  allegiance  and  fldellty  to  any  foreign  pnnce  or  State, 
and  particularly  to  the  one  of  which  he  may  be  at  the 
time  a  oituaa  or  lobjeot. 

OiAXR  00  AFFUCATIOII  FOB  ADVXBBIOll. 

He  inDst«  at  the  time  of  his  application  to  be  admit* 
ted.  declare  on  oath,  before  some  one  of  the  courts  above 
•pecifled,  that  he  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  absolutely  and  entirely  re- 
nounces and  abjures  aU  aJegiance  and  Qdehty  to  every 
foreign  pnnoe,  potentate.  State  or  sovereignty,  and 
particularly,  by  name,  to  the  pnnce,  potenute.  State 
or  sovereignity  of  which  he  was  before  a  citizen  or  sub- 
ject, which  prooeedinga  must  be  reoordad  by  the  olert 
of  the  court. 


If  ft  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  fsourt  to 
which  the  alien  has  applied  that  he  nas  resided  oootin- 
uously  within  the  United  States  for  at  least  Ove  veors, 
and  within  the  State  or  Territory  where  such  court  is 
at  the  time  held  one  year  at  least ;  and  thatdunng  that 
time  '*  he  has  behaved  as  a  man  of  good  raorai  charac- 
ter, attached  to  the  pnnciples  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes.  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order 
and  happiness  of  the  same,''  he  wiii  De  admitiech  tooau- 
xenstup. 

TnUBB  OF  NOBEUTT* 

If  the  applicant  has  borne  any  hereditary  title  or 
order  of  nobility,  he  must  make  an  express  renuncia- 
tion of  the  same  at  the  time  of  his  application. 

0OLDIKB8. 

Any  alien  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  up' 
ward,  who  has  been  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States 
and  has  been  honorably  discharged  therefrom,  may  be- 
come a  citizen  on  his  petition,  without  any  previous 
declaration  of  intention,  provided  that  he  has  resided 
in  the  United  States  at  least  one  year  previous  to  his 
spphcAtion.  and  is  of  good  moral  character.  (It  is  ju 
dicialiy  decided  that  residence  of  one  year  in  a  {Murticu- 


MINORS. 

Any  alien  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  who 
has  resided  in  the  United  States  three  years  next  pre- 
ceding his  arriving  at  that  age,  and  ^  ho  has  contin- 
ued to  reside  therein  to  the  time  he  may  make  appli- 
cation to  be  admitted  a  citizen  thereof,  tiiay.  after  be 
arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  after  he 
has  resided  Qve  years  within  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  three  years  of  his  minority,  be  admitted  a  citi- 
zen ;  but  he  must  make  a  declaration  on  oath  and 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  for  two 
years  next  preceding  it  has  been  his  bona  fide  inten- 
tion to  become  a  citizen. 

CEOLDREN  OF  NATURALIZED  CITIZENS. 

The  children  of  persons  who  have  been  duly  natn- 
ralized.  heing  ijnrter  the  a^e  of  twenty-one  years  at  the 
time  o^  the  naturalization  o'  their  part^nts  shall,  if 
dwelling  An  the  Umted  States,  be  considered  as  citi- 
zens thereoL 

OmZENB'  CHILDREN  WHO  ARE  BORN  ABROAP. 

The  children  of  persons  who  now  are  or  have  been 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  though  born  out  of 
the  hmits  and  |unsdirtion  of  the  Umted  States,  con- 
sidered as  citizens  thereoL 


OHINESB. 

The  naturalization  of  Chinamen  Is  expressly  prohlb> 
^ited  Oy  SecUon  14,  Chapter  126,  Laws  of  1882. 


PROTBCTrON  ABROAD  TO  NATURALIZED  CITIZENB. 

Section  8000  of  the  Revised  Stotutes  of  the  United 
States  declares  that  **  all  naturalized  cithEens  of  the 
United  States  while  in  foreign  countnes  are  entitled 
to  and  shall  revive  from  this  flrovemroent  the  same 
protection  of  persons  and  property  winch  Is  aooorded 
to  native-born  citizens." 


THE  BIOBT  OT  SUFFRAGE. 

The  right  to  vote  comes  from  the  State,  and  is  s 
State  gift.  Naturalization  is  a  federal  nght,  and  is  s 
gift  of  the  Union«  not  of  any  one  State.  In  nearly 
one-half  the  Union  aliens  (who  have  declared  inten- 
tions) vote  and  have  the  right  to  vote  equally  with 
naturalized  or  native-born  citizens-  In  the  other  ball 
only  actual  citizens  may  vote.  The  federal  naturali- 
zation laws  appl'y  to  the  whole  Umon  aUke,  and  pro- 
vide that  no  alien  may  be  naturalized  until  after  five 
years'  residence.  Even  after  five  years'  residence  and 
due  naturalization  he  is  not  entitled  to  vote  unless  the 
laws  of  the  State  confer  the  privilege  upon  him.  and 
he  may  vote  in  one  State  (Minnesota)  four  months 
after  landing,  tf  he  has  immediately  declared  his  'nteih 
tioii,  under  United  States  law,  to  beoome  a  oitiasSi 
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POPULATION    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES    BY    STATES   AT   THE   CENSUSES 

OP    1870,    1880    AND    180O. 

•HOWmtf   TKB   aBOWTH   07  THE   OOUNTBT   8IN0S   THX   END   OF   THB   EEOONaTBUOTIOH   RBKHH 


8TATXS  ISB  TKBBITOBmL 


187a 


186a 


ooao» 

Arizona 9^058 

ArkADMB 484,471 

CftUfornU. 600,947 

Colorado. 80.864 

ConnecUcnt 687.454 

Dakota. 14.181 

Delaware 185.015 

District  of  ColmnbU 181,700 

Florida 187.748 

GeorgiA 1,181108 

Idaho 14.008 

miDois a590.801 

Indiana I,88a687 

Iowa t104.090 

Kansas 864.800 

Kentucky 1,881.011 

Lonlslana «.  706.015 

liaine 606.015 

Maryland 780.804 

HassachnsetU 1,457.851 

HlchJgan 1,184.050 

Kinnesota. 480.706 

Mississippi 907.008 

Missouri 1,721.005 

Montana 9a506 

Nebraska 18&008 

Kerada 48.401 

Kew  Hampshire 81&800 

Kew  Jersey 006.006 

Kew  Mexico 01.874 

Kew  York. 4,880.780 

Korth  Carolina l,07U86t 

Korth  Dakota. 

Ohla 9;66&960 

Oklahoma  •••••••••••.••••• •• •••••••  • 

OreRon '  0a088 

PennsylTanla a;601.05l 

Bhode  Island 817.868 

8onth  Carolina 705.606 

8onth  Dakota 

Tennessee I,a6a800 

Texas • 81^570 

Utah 86.786 

Vermont 88a551 

Tirffinla. 1,905.168 

Washington 98.065 

"West  Virginia 442.014 

Wisconsin 1,054.670 

Wyoming ail8 

TWal 86,66B;871 


1,203.605 

1,618.017 

40.440 

50.620 

802,585 

1,128.178 

864,604 

1,206.180 

104,827 

410,108 

622.700 

746,258 

185.177 

146.608 

168,408 

177.624 

280.809 

960.408 

801.422 

1,542.180 

1,887.353 

82.610 

84.385 

a077.87l 

a826.351 

1.078.801 

ai02.404 

1,624.615 

1011.806 

006.006 

1.427.006 

1,648.600 

1.858,630 

090.046 

1,118,587 

648.066 

661,086 

064.048 

1.042.800 

1,783.065 

2.238.048 

1,686.067 

2.003.680 

78a  778 

1,801.826 

1.181.507 

1,288.600 

9»16B.880 

9»670.184 

80.150 

182.150 

452.408 

1,058.010 

60.266 

45.761 

8411.001 

876.530 

1,181.116 

1,444.033 

110.565 

153.508 

^062.87t 

&007.853 

1,800,750 

1617.047 

•••••«•• 

1881710 

a;i06.068 

a672.316 

61.834 

174.768 

81.3.767 

4,282.801 

5,258.014 

276.581 

845.506 

005.577 

1,151.140 

82H.808 

{542.86O 

l,7»n.5l8 

1,601.740 

2,235.528 

14a068 

207.005 

882.286 

832.422 

1,512.565 

l,65!y.06O 

7MI6 

84ad00 

618457 

782.704 

1,8I\407 

1686^880 

9a780 

6a  706 

oal5^788 


62,632.250 


Tbe  inhabitants  of  Alaska  and  the  Indian  Territory  are  not  included  in  the  abore. 
the  United  States  in  180a  63»8S0,861. 


Total  population  of 
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POPULATION   OF  CITIES  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

nrrr  rsraciPAi.  cities  m  lem  nf  thb  cader  of  tbeis  bask. 


Nev^TorkOtty. |;i;Sg;-I« 

Chicago,  ni 1,099,850 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 1,046,964 

Brooklyn.  N.Y. |  ;^^ 

St.  Louis,  Mo 451,770 

Boston,  Masa 448,477 

Baltimore,  Md 434,439 

Ban  Francisco,  Cal 298,997 

Cincinnati,  0 296,908 

Cleveland,  0 261,353 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 255,664 

New  Orleans,  La. 242,039 

Pittsburg,  Pa 238,617 

Washington,  D.  C 230,392 

Detroit,  Mich 205,876 

Milwaukee,  Wis 204,468 


0BN8U8  or  1890. 

Newark,  N.  J 181,830 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 164,788 

Jersey  City,  N.J 163,003 

Louisville,  Ky 161,129 

Omaha,  Neb 140,452 

Rochester,  N.  Y., 133,896 

St.  Paul,  Minn 188,156 

Providence,  R.  1 182,146 

Kansas  City,  Mo 119,668 

Denver,  Col 106,713 

Indianapolis,  Ind 105.430 

Allegheny,  Pa. 105,287 

Albany,  N.  Y 94,928 

Columbus,  0 88,150 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. , 88,143 

Worcester,  Mass 84,655 

Toledo^  0 81,434 


Richmond,  Va 81,888 

New  Haven,  Conn 81,288 

Paterson,  N.  J 78,347 

Lowell.  Mass 77,606 

Nashville,  Tenn 76,168 

Scranton,  Pa. 75^5 

FaU  River,  Mass. 74,898 

Cambridge,  Mass 70^028 

Atlanta,  Ga. 65*583 

Memphis,  Tenn t(4,496 

Wilmington,  Del 61^481 

Dayton.  0 81,230 

Troy,  N.  Y ^956 

Grand  Rapids,  Biidi 80,278 

Reading,  Pa. i8,6«l 

Camden,  N.  J <«,818 

Trenton,  N.J ^,458 


•  ftimiclpal  oenaus  of  October,  1890. 


t  Federal  census  ot  June,  1800. 


X  MunioiiMa  census  ot  November,  ISM. 


POPULATION  :0F  ALL  OTHER  CITIEa  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES  HAVINO  15,000  POPULATION  AND  OVEE. 


Akron,  O. 27.601 

AUentown,Pa 25,228 

Altoona.  Pa 30,337 

Amsterdam,  N.Y 17,336 

Auburn,  N.  Y 25,858 

Augusta,  Ga 33,300 

Aurora,  III 19,688 

Bangor,  Me 19,103 

Bay  City,  Mich 27,839 

Bayonne,  N.J 19,033 

Belleville,  lU 15,361 

Binghamton,  N.Y 35,005 

Birmingham,  Ala. 26,178 

Bloomington.  111. 20,048 

Bridgeport,  Conn 48,866 

Brockton,  Mass 27,294 

Burlington,  la 22,565 

Canton,  O. 26,189 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 18,a^ 

Charleston,  S.  C 54,955 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 29,100 

Chelsea,  Mass. 27,909 

Chester,  Pa. 20,236 

Cohoes.  N.Y 22,509 

Columbia,  S.  C 15,353 

Columbus,  Ga 17,303 

Concord,  N.  H 17,004 

Council  Bluffs,  la 21,474 

Covington,  Ky 37,371 

Dallas,  Tex 38,067 

Danbury,  Conn 16,552 

Davenport,  la. 26,872 

Decatur,  ni 16,841 

Des  Moines,  la 50,093 

Dubuque,  la 30,311 

Duluth,  Minn 33,115 

Eau  Claire,  Wis 17.415 

Elgin,  ni 17,823 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  J 37,764 

Elmira,  N.  Y 29,708 

Erie,  Pa  40.r)34 

Evansville,  Ind 50,756 

Findlay,  0 1H,.V>3 

Fitchburg,  Mass 22,ai7 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 85,393 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 23,076 

Galesburg.  HI 15.2f>4 

Galveston,  Tex 29,0^ 

Gloucester,  Mass 24,651 

Hamilton,  0 17.565 

Harrisbnrpr,  Pa 39,as5 

Hartfoni,  Conn 53,230 


Haverhill,  Mass. 27,412 

Hoboken,  N-  J 43,648 

Holyoke,  Mass 83,637 

Houston,  Tex 27,667 

Jackson,  Mich 20,798 

Jacksonville,  Fla 17,201 

Jamestown,  N.  Y,  16.038 

Johnstown,  Pa 21,805 

Joliet,  ni 23,264 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 17,853 

Kansas  City,  Kan 88,316 

Key  West,  Fla 18,080 

Kingston,  N.Y 21,261 

Knoxville,  Tenn 22,535 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 25,090 

Lafayette,  Ind 16,248 

Lancaster,  Pa 82,011 

Lawrence,  Mass 44,654 

Leavenworth,  Kan 19,768 

Lewiston,  Mo..... 21,701 

Lexington,  Ky 21,567 

Lima,  0 16,987 

Lincoln,  Neb 55,154 

Lincoln,  R  1 20.355 

Little  Rock,  Ark 25,874 

Lockport,  N.  Y 16,038 

Long  Island  City, N.Y. 30,506 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 50,895 

Lynchbirrg,  Va 19,709 

Lynn,  Mass 55,?27 

McKee.sport,  Pa 20,741 

Macon,  Ga 22,746 

Maiden,  Maa** 23,031 

Manchester,  N.  H. 44,126 

Merlden,  Conn 21,652 

Mobile,  Ala 31,076 

Monttfomery,  Ala. 21,883 

Muskegon,  Mich 22,702 

Nashua,  N.  H 19,811 

New  Albany.  Ind 21,659 

New  Bed  ford.  Mass 40,733 

New  Brighton,  N.  Y 16,423 

New  Britain,  Conn 19,007 

New  Rrunswick,  N.J 18,603 

Newburg,  N.  Y 23,087 

Newport,  Ky 24.918 

Newport,  R.  1 19,457 

Newton,  Mass. 24,379 

Norfolk,  Va 34,871 

Norristown,  Pa 19,791 

North  Adams,  Mass. 16,074 

Norwalk,  Conn 17,747 


Norwich,  Conn... t0|lfi0 

Oakland.  CaL 48,688 

Orange.  N.  J 18,844 

Oshkosh,  Wis 22,836 

Oiwego,  N.  Y 21,848 

Pawtucket,  B.  1 87,688 

Peoria,  111 41,094 

Petersburg,  Va 22,680 

Plttsfleld,  Mass 17,281 

Portland,  Me »,^6 

Portland,  Ore 46,885 

Poughkeepsle,  N.Y «a,206 

Pueblo,  Col 84,668 

Qulncy,  HI 51,404 

Qulncy,  Mass. 16^788 

Racine,  Wis. m,(Xli 

Richmond,  Ind 16^608 

Roanoke,  Va. 16,158 

Rockford,  111 83,584 

Sacramento,  Cal 86^880 

Saginaw,  Mich 46,888 

St.  Joseph,  Mo «a,89« 

Salem,  Mass •0,801 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 44,848. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 87,678 

San  Diego,  Cal 16^158 

Sandusky,  0 18,^ 

SanJoe^CaL 18,080 

Savannah,  Ga 43,180 

Schenectady.  N.Y 19,908 

Seattle,  Wash 42,887 

Sheboygan.  Wis 16,858 

Shenandoah.  Pa 15,944 

Sioux  City.  la. 87,808 

Somervllle,  Mass. 40,162 

South  Bend.  Ind 81.819 

Spokane  Falls,  Wash 19,982 

Springfield,  ni 84,«8 

Springfield,  Mass. 44,178 

Springfield,  Mo 81,^ 

Springfield,  0 81,W 

Stamford,  Conn 15,705 

Tacoma,Wash 86,006 

Taunton,  Mass 35,*« 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. •..•....  •0,217 

Topeka,  Kan 81,007 

Utica,  N.  Y 44,0W 

Waltham,  Mass. 18,707 

Warwick,  R.  1 17,761 

Waterbury,  Conn 88,646 

WTieeling,  W.  Va. 85,013 

Wichita,  Kan 
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POPULATION  OP  ALL  OTHER  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAVING  15,000  POPULATION  AND  OVER.— (OmWntied.) 

Wilfcesbarre,  5Pa 87,718  I  Winona,  Minn 18,208  i  York,  Pa «0,793 

WlIliamspoTt,  Pa 27,183     Woonsocket,  R.  L 20,030     Youngbtown,  0 82,!aao 

Wilmington,  N.  C 20,056  '  Yonkers,  K.  Y../.. 82,033  I  Zanesville,  Q 21,00ft 

KOTB  «r  VMK  OKNBUS  OFPICB. 

Tn  deflfiInK  what  contfltntes  a  city,  In  eacli  case  ttie  Census  Office  has  consistently  maintained  the  poUcy  or  tnctadlng  only  such  tKipulaUon'M 
Urea  withia  the  charter  limits,  because  no  other  detlnod  limits  exist.  In  many  cases,  however,  thlsdoeanot  alvetothe  city  all  the  popuiaiioa  which 
■aturally  belongs  to  It.  There  may  be  popoitms  suburtn,  which  are  to  all  Intents  and  purposett  parts  of  the  city,  whu!«e  Inhabitaaats  transact  bUHlnesa 
Within  the  city,  who  are  stirved  by  the  same  postronioe,  etc.,  but  who,  living  without  the  charter  llmlta,  are  iu)t  iuuluded  in  the  city's  population. 
'^  this  oar  greatest  city.  New  York,  ia  a  forcH/le  example.  \\  iUiin  a  rudlus  of  fifteen  miles  of  City  Hall  on  Meiihattan  Island  the  people  are  in 
rect  citizens  of  New  York,  so  far  as  their  t'USlness  uuU  social  interests  go,  althouch  politically  they  live  in  different  cities,  cohntles  aoA  States, 
"-'i  body  oT  population,  the  commercial  metropoilH  of  the  country,  contains  a  population  conslderaliiy  in  excess  cf  S,OOU,aOO,  or  two-thirds  that<^ 
** — ,  wbloh  18,  Blmllarly,  a  congeries  uf  municipalities. 

LARGEST   CITIES   OF  THE   EARTH. 

POPULATION   ACCORDING  TO  THE  LATEST  OFFICIAL  CENSUSES. 


Cities. 


London  

Paris 

New  York  (mnnicipai). 

Canton 

Berlin 

Tokio,  Japan 

Vienna 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

St.  Petersburg 

Coiistatitlnople 

Brooklyn  (municipal). . 

Calcu  tta. 

Bombay 

Moscow 

GkMgow 

Bsenoe  Ayres , 

Naples , 

Liverpool , 

Buda-Pesth 

Maaobester 

Pefciniir,  Ctiina 

Melbourne 

Osaka,  Japan 

Madrid 

BlBSUOlS.  ............    .., 

8t  Lonis , 

Madras. 

Boston 

Warsaw 

BaltlBaore 

Birmingham 

Rome 

Amsterdam , 

Milan 

Lyons 

H^ermbad,  India 

Sydney 

Marseilles 

Cairo , 

Leeds 

Bto  d»  Janeiro , 

Kianghai. 

Leipzig 

Mnnich 

Breslaa 

Mexico 

Sheffield 

Hamburg 

Turin 

Copenhagen 

Prague 

San  Francisco  .... 

CincinnatJ 

Cologne 

Kioto,  Japan. 

Dresden 

Lncknow 

Barcelona 

Odessa 

Palermo 

Cleyeland 

Bdinbuigb 

Belfast 

Dublin 


Census  Year;       Population. 


1891 

4,231,431 

1886 

2,344,550 

1890 

1,710,715 

estimated. 

l,rt00.000 

1890    ; 

1,579,244 

1890       • 

l,38y,<i84 

1890 

1,304,548 

1890 

1,098,576 

1800       ; 

,(H4,81V4 

1890 

956,226 

18H3 

873,565 

18D0 

85:^945 

1891 

840,130 

1891 

8(H,470 

i8a5 

•  7;>J,409 

1801 

505,714 

1891 

54r,,986 

1890 

530,8?3 

1891 

517,9.51 

1890 

5<>5,a^ 

1891 

505,;U8 

«stiniftted. 

500,000 

1891 

488,999 

1890 

476,271 

1887 

472,228 

1889 

469,817 

1890 

460,  .r>7 

1891 

449,9r)0 

1890 

44<),5()7 

1890 

4R426 

1890 

4:i\151 

1891 

•  4:ilM71 

1890 

42.1,217 

1890 

417,5:^.9        J 

1890 

414,5.~>l        ^ 

1886 

4(U,9:K) 

1891 

892,730 

1891 

886,400 

1884 

376,143 

1883 

368,108 

1891 

367,506 

1885 

a>7,3:32 

estimated. 

85.5,000 

1890 

85.3,273 

1890 

848,317 

1890 

835,174 

1890 

8:i9,535 

1891 

824,243 

1890 

32:^,928 

1890 

320,808 

1890 

312,387 

18S9 

301,000 

1890 

297,990 

1890 

29(5^309 

1890 

281,273 

1890 

279,793 

1890 

276,085 

1891 

272,500 

1887 

272,481 

1^7- 

270,r>t3 

1890 

267,416 

1890 

261,,546 

1891 

261,261 

1891 

255,896 

1891 

854,709 

CiriKs. 


Buffalo 

Seoul.  Corea 

Stockholm 

Lisbon 

New  Orleans. 

Bordeaux 

Pittsburg 

Santiago,  Chili 

Washington, 

Alexandria 

Benares 

Bucharest 

Bristol,  England 

Hong  Kong 

Montreal 

Bradford,  England.... 

A  n  twerp 

Xottingham,  England. 

Teheran,  Persia 

Rotterdam 

Genoa 

Detroit 

Milwaukee 

Magdeburg 

Damascus ; 

Hull,  England 

Havana 

Sa  I  ford,  England 

Delhi 

Florence 

Pen  an g 

I.ille 

Mandelay 

Smyrna 

Newcastle 

Ca  wnpore 

Newark,  U.  S 

Toronto 

Frankfort 

iRif^fi,  Rusfiia 

Kliarkoff,  Russia 

Valencia 

KiefT,  Russia 

Hanover 

Minneapolis. 

Jersey  City 

Kon  igshurg 

Louisville 

The  Hague 

Manila 

Patna 

Portsmouth,  England. 

Trieste 

Venice 

Dundee 

Ghent 

Toulouse 

Seville 

Liege 

Leicester,  England.... 

Stuttgart 

'Omaha 

iRochester,  U.  S 

[Bremen 

11  Yokohama , 


Census  Year.       PopulHtlon. 


1890 
estimated. 

1890 

1870 

1890 

1886 

1890 

1885 

1890 

1882 

18W 

1876 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1889 

1891 
estimated. 

1890 

1890 

1890 

1890 

1890 
estimated. 

1891 

1888 

1891 

1891 

1890 

1881 

1886 

1891 

1885 

1891 

1891 

1890 

1891 

1890 

1885 

1685 

1886 

1887 

1890 

1890 

1890 

1890 

189§ 

1890 
estimated, 
estimated. 

1891 

1890 

1890 

1891 

1889 

1886 

1887 

1889 

1891 

1890 

1890 

1890 

1890 

1890 


254,457 
250,000 
246,154 
242>«97 
241,^95 
240,<i62 
238,478 


229,796 
227,064 


221,805 
221,665 
221,141 
216,650 
216,361 
215,779 
1^1,964 
210,000 
209,196 
206,18!5 
205,669 
904,105 
202,3a» 
200,000 
199,991 
198,261 
198,136 
108,869 
191,453 
190,507 
188,278 
187,010 
186,510 
186,345 
182,810 
1«,5TO 
181,«90 
179,850 
175,333 
171.416 
170;763 
170,216 
165,499 
164,738 
163,987 
161,.538 
161,005 
160,531 
160,000 
160,000 
159,296 
158,344 
158,010 
155,640 
150,656 
147,617 
143,182 
142,657 
142,051 
139,659 
189,  ^526 
138,.327 
125,830 
121,985 
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MISCELLANEOUS  TABLES. 


TABLE  FOR  THE  CONVERSION  OF  METRIC  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  INTO  ENGLISa 


BUCTMioto 

KUomMra  to  rnOet 

Litres  intogallt. 

Hectolitres  into 

KOogFMDffles  into  cwts.. 

tsectsrcs  into 

JMd..- 

andjrards. 

MM 

1  quarts. 

qusrusod  busliels. 

qn.,lbs., 

OS. 

seres,  r.,  p. 

IX 
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a 

0 
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1 

fate 

3 

0 

5 

s 
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9% 
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s6 
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4 

i 

4 

1 

0 
I 
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s 
t 
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xz 
Z3 

3X 
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1         a       s 

6         X4       3 

SB 

«7 

IS 

r 

I 
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I 

s 

S.I^ 

7 

a 

I 

0      0 

«5 

7.^ 

•         «9        3 

8 

1709 

s 

3-<M3 

8 

s 

6.010 
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17 
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3} 

9 

9 

13 

1» 

7S3 

9 

I 

fS 

9 

3 

0761 

9 

0      0 

19 

'^ 

9         sa       0 

so 

so 

•0 

10 

so 

a 

t 

10 

so 

1 

3-5i« 

so 

so 

0  0 
0      s 

sa 
z6 

0* 

10         a4       a 
so         49       « 

S 

*> 

3>.8o9 

y> 

sS 

1199 

9> 

S.4XS 

30 

«o 

30 

0      s 

so 

»H 

30          7A        0 
40         98        3 

at 

4» 

65.61! 

7«.S54 
•7  401 
98.4a7 

40 

«4 

«S05 

40 

t 

3.815 

40 

«3 

IT, 

4.097 

40 

0       3 

4 

so 

^w 

IS 

C 

s 

3« 
37 

sn 

ZS51 

S 

SI 

>3 

0.019 
o.8«3 

S 

17 

so 

S 

0  3 
s       0 
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s  3  ; 

9 

3 

C 

2^ 

.  43 
49 

C 

IS 

»7 

s6s7 
s.43« 

Z 

«4 
•7 

C 

X        s 

t          3 

"t 

I*' 

TO        S7a        3 
80       197       a 

% 

90 

90 

y 

16.7 

90 

19 

3.«3S 

90 

30 

7.609 

90 

I       3 

a 

6Ji 

90       aas        s 

3 

soo 
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100 

3? 
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SS 
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>ioo 

n 
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soo 

«       3 

•4 

7 

SOO        347        0 

•00 

aoo 

^ 

soo 

n 

0.077 

aoo 

soo 

3       3 

ao 

1 

SCO        494        0 

37 

300 

3^090 

300 

730 

3» 

0.116 

300 

103 

300 

5       3 

17 

300        74;        1 
400        988        S 

n 

¥» 

.S?:iS 

400 

M 

973 

400 

88 

•.155 

400 

«37 

r& 

400 

7       3 

«3 

«4 

3S 

900 

S» 

3x0 

xai7 

500 

IXO 

0.193 

900 

171 

soo 

9       3 

so 

5 

9<»      tS35        s 

o 

FOREIGN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


FRANCB. 
I.  Mtmaurt  ^  Length, 

t  Mrrlsmltre m  loooo  M^res. 

s  KuomHre  m  1000  Metres. 

s  Decamtere b.  10  Mtores. 

X  Mtere n  Tbe  10.000.000  part  of  the  quarter  of  the  merid- 
ian of  the  earth. 

X  Dedmkre e  z-ioth  of  a  mttre. 

X  CentifuHre »  i-iooth  of  a  in^tre. 

z  MUimtere m  x-uxx>th  of  a  mtere. 


s  Hectare.. 

X  Are 

X  Centiare., 


II.  Mtmturt  ^  Surface* 

B  too  Ares 

s«  too  Square  mHret. 

B  I  Square  m^tre. 

m.  Ateasurt  0/  SolidUy, 
I  Cubic  in*tre. 


s  Stere _ 

s  Decistere b  i-ioth  of  a  stere. 


s  Kilolitre... 
I  ficctolitre. 
z  Decalitre... 
I  Lure 
I  Decilitre... 


IV.  Measure  0/  Ca/eicit^ 

m  1  Cuhic  mMre. 

s  10  Decalitres, 

s  to  Litres. 

■3  t  Cubic  declmkre. 

n  s-ioth  of  a  litre. 

V.  Measure  ^  ]Veigkt, 


MUlia. 


B  zooo  Kilogrammes,  and  is  the  weight  of  a  ton 

of  sea  water. 

s  Qumtal b  too  Kilogrammes. 

s  Kilogramme b  Weight  of  a  cubic  dedmkreof  water,  at  the 

temperature  of  1*  aborc  »**r^T!'*g  Ice,  or 

about  40'*  Fahrenheit. 
X  Hectogramme....  b  soo  Grammes. 

X  Decagramme =  to  Grammes. 

X  Gramme  s  i-ioooth  of  a  kilogramme. 

X  Decigramme s  x-ioth  of  a  gramme. 

These  measures  may  be  compared  with  the  ^^ng^****  acssurts  by 
means  of  the  following  table  t 

I  Mto« B  39  38  English  Inches,  nearlr. 

1  Are    B    39   English  perches,  oeany. 

I  Stere B  35.3a  English  cubic  feet. 

X  Litre B    I  76  English  pints. 

«  Gramme b  xs. 44  English  grains. 

BELGIUM. 

The  metrical  '<ystem  is  used  here ;  but  the  Idlogramme  b  termed  a 
livre ;  the  litre,  a  atron  ^  and  the  metre,  an  aune. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Here,  also,  '-he  metrical  system  has  been  adopted ;  but  Flemiih names 
are  employed  instead  of  those  used  In  France. 


LOMBARDO- VENETIAN  KINGDOM. 

The  metrical  system,  with  Italian  names  substituted  for  moat  of  dM 
original  terma,  is  used  officially ;  but  the  old  measures  are  alao  OHd. 
See  yeuiee. 

AUSTRIA- 
The  loch 


Gold 


The  ell  =  50  « inches.    The  loch  «  t  acre  x.75  rood.    -The 

1-7  bushel.    Theeimcr  s  13  4  gallons.     Thepfund  =  i-a  pound, 
and  silver  are  weighed  by  tbe  maric  of  Vienna,  which  =.  4^33 

BASLE. 

too  pounds  a  108.6  potmds  avoirdupois.  The  ohm  b  to.7  gaUoen. 
The  tack  -  3  6  bushels.  The  large  and  small  ella  m  46.4  and  ss.4 
inches  respectively. 

BAVARIA. 

The  long  and  short  ells  ■==  94and  333  inches  respectively 
of  8  metxrn  356  bushels.     The  muid  of   48  mass  =  t 


naas  =  15  ga 
pounds  heavy  and  light  weight  =  108.3  and  104.2  pounda  m 
respectively.    The  inarii  of  Augsburg  =  3643  grains. 


The 

gallons     no 


BREMEN 

Tbe  foot  or  half.«Il  *  11.4  inches 
ast  B  xo.squanexs. 


. , The  ohm  b  31. 5 

MO  pouikIs  *  lOQ.Q  pounds  avoirdt 


CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

The  centner,  or  xoo  pounds  Dutch  weight  b  108.9  pounds  «Tolidn» 
pois.  The  leairer  of  15  ankers  ^  196.5  gsflons.  The  muid  of  r  "  ' 
s  3  bushels.    The  ell  of  87  Rhynland  inches  a  17.8  inches. 

CHINA. 

The  Chang  of  to  chih  =  4  yards,  neariy.  The  sfahig  b  x  pfaxt.  so  ho 
•=  I  shing  ;  to  shing  =  t  tow  ,  to  tow  s  i  hwuh,  or  sso  catties^  Tbe 
catty  8  1.33  pouno  avoirdupoia.  x6  taela  =  1  cattv;  too  catties  =  x 
pecul.  Lioulds  are  sold  by  weight ;  but  the  Bngliso  gaUon  is  used  la 
trsding  with  f oreignera. 

DENMARK. 

The  foot  B  xa.3  incites,  xoo  eUs  b  68.6  yarda.  Tbe  Tiertd  s  x.y 
gallon,  too  toonen  B  47  8  quarten.  The pmmd  =  x.x  pound aioMv 
poia.    The  pound  for  gold  and  siver  weighs  7S66  graina. 

BAST  INDIES. 

Bemgmi.^Tht  Fmctory  maund  b  74.66  pounds  avolidupok. 
maunda  »  ti  Factory  mauods.     x6  chittacks  b  i  seer;  40  1 
maund.    The  guz  of  a  cuUta  s  x  yard. 

Bpmdav.—Tht  maund  =  98  pounds  aToirdupols.    40  seers  b  i 
flo  maunos  b  i  candy.    The  candy  b  04.3  bushels. 


35  pounds  avoirdupois.    40 
B  X  candy.    The  oovid  s    ' 

gan  of  80  parahs  b  16.875  quarters,  and 

poia. 


^o^nsr.— The  maund 
8  vis  s  X  mauiu!. 


opoOaaaa  t  vi: 
s8!6^^es.   m 
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BOTPT. 

Tbe  Ttetiah  pike  m  97  knctiea  The  ardeb  of  a4  Caim  rabble  m  6 
^oancn  Tbecmmar  «  (oopcMiDdaavowlupoii  ax6  drama  or  144  meti 
caikM  iiottoie,  Aoofoaoliot  jOokca^  icaoiar. 

FRANKFORT  ON  THE  MAINB. 

Tbe  dl  a  ax.a  mcbea  Tbe  foot  a  ix.a  mcbea.  Tbe  matter  m  « 
boabela,  nearly  Tbe  nertd  *  1.6  galloii.  nearly  Tbe  pound,  ligbt 
•Ddbeavy  weigbt.  ^  i.o^dUKl  t.i  pound  avoirdupota.  Tbe  2oU-oent* 
net  s  X10.9  po«ind8  avoiraiqwis.  Tbe  Cologne  mark,  oaed  tor  gold  afld 
tflver,  wcigba  3609  grams. 

GSNBVA. 

The  en  n  45lAcbea.  Tbe  acre  »  1  acre  i.i  rood.  Tbe  eoope*  or 
•ack  s  a  I  buabeia  fbe  tetiet  •  logailooa  The  ^eary  pound  •  i.a 
pound  avoirdupoia ,  tbe  ugbt  pound  x-4tb  leaa.  The  mark  freign*  378$ 
grama. 

GBNOA. 

Tbebraccloof  a.spafaal  «  99  9  mcbea  Tbe  mina  m  3.3  boahels. 
Tbe  bartle  a  16.9  gallooa  Tbe  pound  m  0.7  pound  avoirdupois  t.5 
pound  ^  1  rottole.  Tbe  pound  sottile,  for  gold  and  sUver,  weigbs 
4891. S  grams. 

GREECB 

Tbe  Venetian  measuresol  lengin  are  uaed,  tbe  bracdo  oemg  called  a 
picbe  100  aila'a  11.4  quarters.  Tbe  caniato  ol  ^  okes  «■  »x3  pounds 
AToirdupots. 

HAMBURG. 

Tbe  foot  a  ti .3  faiches«  nearly  too  eJts  «  69.6  yards.  Tbe  scbeffel  a 
t  acre  6  percbes     Tbe  last  «  1  09  last     Tbe  vtenel  •  «  6  gallon    Tbe 

pound*  «  06  pound  avoydupois.     " — "*  '"  "  

/!rrt.    %  ourks  •«  «  pouikd  troy 


Pot  cbe  Cologne  mark,  see  /'rmnJk' 


LUBBCK. 

Tbe  eD  9  aa.Q  Incbes     The  .an  ^  n  ttsarter^     Tbe  Ticnel «  t.t 
gallon  I    Tbe  pound  «i  t.07  pound  «voutSupois,  oeartj. 


The  palme  a  10  95  tocbea.  %  9  (.oimi  *  r  yard  :  S  palml  *  r  caima 
rbc  salma  «  7. 1  busbeis     The  calbso  *  ^  s  gailont      The  barile  «. 
rottoa  m  I  nundredweigbi.     Tbe  cantaro  s 


^33  nUof^.     64  roi 
pounds  avotfdupots. 


'75 


MAtRlTlCS. 


I  tbe  Bngltsb  weignu  and  measures,  tboae  of  France  before 
tbe  uue  alteration  are  used.  The  sune  «  1.3  y.ird  Tbe  veite  «■  «.| 
gpillnn.    Tbe  poidde  marc  a  1.08  pound  avoirdupois. 

KAPLfiS. 

Tbe  caima  «  ts  9  tncbes  The  moggia  *  3  roods  ta  percbes  Tb« 
M>  -<  I  4  busbel  Tbe  barlle  «  9  1  gallons  Tbe  cantaro  grosso 
piooolo  «  196  3  and  106  pounds  avoirdupois,  respectively.  Tbe 
Id  used  m  weigbing  gold  and  silver  cuniains  4930  gram*. 


SIOLT. 

Tbe canna «  76.sbicbe8.  Tbe  samia  m  7.6  bosbela.  Tbe  barre»  m 
8gaUaos.  nearly  The  pound  of  a  ounces  a  0.7  pound  avoirdupaA 
Tbe  camaro  »  175  pounds  avoirdupois 

SMYRNA. 

Tbe  pike  «  vf  mcbea.  Tbe  kUkm  m  11.3  gatmoib  Tbe  rottolo  m 
t.a  pound  avoirdupois. 

SOirra  AMERICA. 

Tbe  Spanlab  and  Portogueae  measurea  are  moat  generally  emplpya^ 
Tbe  uae  of  cbe  English  meaaures  prevails  m  some  pana. 


Tbe  vara,  or  en  »  93.3  b 
Tbe  arrooa  »  i  \  gallons, 
lavolrd 


SPAIN. 

3  incbes     Tbe  tenegada  a  1  acre  ax  percbes. 


t.o«  pounds 


dupoiSv 


Tbe  laoega  a  t.s  Dusbel.    Tbe  pound  > 


SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 


The  en  *  93.3  inches  fbe  nmneland  •  <  acre  •  rood  nearly  Tba 
mnnu  •  0.6  quarter.  Tbe  kann  *  0.6  gallon.  Tbe  pound*  0.9  pound 
avoirdupois. 

TURICET. 


fbe  pike  «  96.95  bicbea.  Tbe  fciLow  m  0.9  buabeL  Tbe  afamid  • 
I  I  gallon  Tbe  oke  *  a.8  pounds  avoudupois.  Tbe  roctoio  »  t  $ 
pound  avoirdupois. 

TUSCANY. 

^rbe  braccio  «s  93  Incbes,  nearly.  Tbesaocau  a  tacreo.9rood.  Tba 
•accbe  «  »  Duabels.    Tbe  fiascbe  m  4  piius.    Tbe  pound  *  aa  ounces 


VENICE. 

Besides  cbe  aaetncal  system,  toe  toLowmg  measures  are  laed  Tba 
oraccto  I01  wooiena  ^  96  t-  mcbea  ,  lor  silks  •  94  8  oicoes  Tbe  sujo 
<-  a  *  busheb  The  seccbia  *  «  4  gallons  Tbe  pound  aottiie  *  o.r 
pound  avoirdupois,  neany  ,  grosso  ■•  i.05  pound  avoirdupoia. 

REDUCTION  OF  FRENCH,  PARIS,  ENGLISH, 
AND  RHENISH  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH, 
USED  BY  SCIENTIFIC  WRITERS,  TO  THB 
SCALE  OF  EACH. 

TOISE8,  EEDUdD  TO  BNGUSH  AND  RHINISR  LENGTHS. 


PORTUGAL. 


Tbe  covado  »  9^  8  inches.  • 
m  imOi  pound  avoirdupois. 


Tbe  aimude  a  3.6  ganona.    Tbe  pound 


PRUSSIA. 

Tbe  cS  a  96.5  inches.    Tbe  morgen  a  9  roods  9t  perches, 
•cbeflet  m  i.f  busbel.    The  etmet  m  15.1  gallons.    The  pound 
I  avoirdupois.    Tbe  mark  of  Cologne  Is  ua 


Tbe 


dupois.    Tbe  mark  of  Cologne  1 
ROME. 


used  lor  gbkl  and  silver. 


Tbe  canna  of  8  pahal  a  9.9yards.  The  canna  of  to  palma  a  88  incbes, 
Tbe  rubbio  a  8  1  bushels.    Tbe  boccate  a  0.4  gallon.    Tbe 
M  0.7  pound  avoirdupois. 

RUSSIA. 

Tbe  arablne  a  98  bicbes.  The  foot  a  13.75  hicbes.  Tbe  dessetiua  a 
•  acres  a  Sroods.  Tbe  tscbeiwcrt  =  5.7  bushels.  The  wedro  =  9.7 
gallons.  Tbe  pound  =  0.9  pound  avoirdupois.  Tbe  pood  a  36  pounds 
siToirdupois. 

St.  GALLEN. 

TTie  ells  for  silks  and  wooiena  a  3t.5and  94.95  tecbes,  respectively. 
Tbe  miltt  oi  4  viotels  s  9.09  bushels.   Tbeeimer  s  n.  as  gallons.  Tbe 


pound,  ligbt  and  heavy  weigbt  t 
•pectively. 


1.03  and  1.3  pound  avoirdupois,  re> 


SAXONY. 


Tbe  foot  a  11. 1  bicbeii  ^    _  _       _ 

a  t.«3pottndavoifdupoia. 


The  acre  a  x  acre  x.5  rood,  aearty.    Tbe 

St  Leipsic  a  16  8  ganons.    Tbe 

at  Ldpaic  a  91.7  bcubels.   Tba 


TOISBS. 

UaiRBS. 

BNCSUSH  FBST. 

aiiBN:sa  mr. 

a 
ft 
3 

5.84711 

t9.^l8 
i9  «i377 
•5  57«37 

•  sfooa 

4 

7  79*15 
9  745«i 
XI  69499 

a4S4«e 

1 

ii^ 

31  owm 
37  t6ois 

I 

13.643a* 
«5  59»«9 

44  76914 
5>  *5«73 

49  680ZO 

• 

>9-54>33 

57  55«3« 

,63  9459; 

«5  89017 
sa  100x9 

.      — 

19.49037 

loa 

X94. 90166 

^•39  459«6 

691.00,94 

aooo 

1949.03659 

^394  59r*o 

6ato.9X94S 

METEXS,  reduced  TO   PARIS,   ENGLISH,  AND    RHENISH 
LENGTHS. 


MBTMS. 

TOBBS. 

PAKB. 
It  bi.  Unes. 

INGLISH. 

feetAmcbet. 

aHomvR 

S 

a 
S 

0.51307 

X. 096x3 
1.539M 

1   0    xx.a96 

1  J:,^ 

9    S0.XXS4 

jx86aa 

4 
I 

i:5H 

S  J  1:3: 

18    <     7.776 
ax    6     7.079 
a4    I     6.|68 
«7    •      5.664 

3  |:i;i; 

19      «sa47 

X9. 74480 

15.93100 

I9II7SO 

I 

9 

3-59»5» 

•9      «.33»r 

aa  1034D 

4.6x767 

3^ 

so 

5.13074 

30    9      4.960 

30T  xo      x.600 

307*    5     4-000 

3a      9.7079 

31  86900 

100 

51.30471 

398      X.0790 

318.69000 

1000 

513.07407 
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MISCELLANEOUS  TABLES. 


A   TABLE    OF    SPECIFIC    GRAVITIES    OF    BODIES. 

BAfiOMSTER,  80  INCHES  ;  rAHEENHEIT^  THERMOMETER,  W. 
(From  the  Works  of  Drs.  Thompeon*  Young  and  Uie.) 


Platinum 22.009 

Gold    19.360 

Quicksilver 13.668 

Lead 1K353 

Silver 10.474 

Copper 8.878 

Brass. 8.396 

Steei 7.838 

Iron  (cast) 7.645 

Tin  7.320 

Glass  (crystal^ 8.150 

Granite aoOO 

Marble  (Parian). 2.888 

Flint 2.570 

Bnok ••••••• 2.000 


Nitre IW) 

iTOiy UBS 

^mstone L8W 

Coal 1.23D 

Boxwood. 1.090 

Sea  Water I.ca6 

Common  Water 1.600 

Oak  (English) 760 

Walnut 671 

Cedar 613 

Elm ISO 

Willow. 

Fir 

Poplar 

Cork. « 


.SB5 
.530 


KoTE.— The  teTeraJ  sorto  of  wood  are  supposed  to  be  dry. 


WashmfftOQ*  D. C Hoom. 

Athens  ureeoe 643P.  m. 

AucklsDd.  New  Zealaad...........    4  5is.m 

AuffusUL,  Me fsa9p.m. 

Ausun  Texas 10  37  a.  m. 

BaUTia.  lava. ta  15a.  m. 

Bombay   India 1 xooop.  m. 

Boston,  Maas. 2324 p.m. 

Berlin,  PruMia 6oxp.m. 

Calcutta,  India not  p.  m. 

Caatoo, China........... «^ xa4ia.m. 

Charleston.  S.C........ xx  49  a.  m. 

Chicago,  111 XX  18a.  m. 

Confttanunople,  Turkey 704  p.m. 

Copenhagen,  Denmark 558p.m. 


VARIATIONS   IN  TIME. 

Denver, Col    xoo7a.m. 

Dublin,  Ireland 4  43  p.  m. 

Gibraltar.  Spam 4  51  p.m. 

Glaseow,  Scotland 4  51  pw  hl 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 1354 p.m. 

Harrisburg,  Pa taoi  p.m. 

Lima.Peru     xaoom. 

London,  England 507p.m. 

Madrid,  Spain 4  53 p.m. 

Mecca,  Arabia 749  p.m. 

Mexico,  Mexico xo27a.m. 

New  Orleans,  La 11 08  a.  m. 

New  York,  N.  Y ,,.  xa  la  p. m. 

Olympia,  Washington  Ter 8  57  a.  ul 

Omaha,  Neb xo44a.m. 


MB^Wnpce. S4»p.flk 

Pekin.  China xa  54a.sk 

Philadelphia,  Pla xanp  a. 

Pittsburg, Pa xx4«.a. 

Rio  laneiro, Brazil ax6p.a. 

Rome,  Italy  558'   bl 

St  Louis,  Mo XX 07k  a. 

St.  Petersburg,  Ruse^ «aopa. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah O^oai  a. 

Sai»  Francisco. Cal 9s$a.A. 

Tallahassee,  Fla vt3oa.B. 

Toronto,  Canada xx  51  a  la. 

Valparaiso,  ChlH xs  »x  p  m. 

Yeado«Japan. •aya.a. 


THE   ENGLISH   MILE   COMPARED   WITH   OTHER   EUROPEAN  MEASURES. 


BNGLISH 

STATUTE 

MILB. 

BNGUSH 
CEOG. 
VILB. 

FRENCH 

KILO- 
METRB. 

GERMAN 

GEOG. 
WILE. 

RUSSIAN 
VERST. 

AUSTRIAN 
MILB. 

DUTCH 
URK. 

NOR- 
WEGIAN 
MILB. 

&WSDI5U 
MILS. 

I>ANISH 

MILS. 

VTXOfXM, 

English  Statute  Mile..^ 

Bngllsh  Qeographicat  Mile. . . 

Kifomeire 

German  Geographical  Mile  . . 

Russian  Vcrst .... 

Austrian  Mile................ 

X.ooo 

X.I53 

o.6ai 
4.610 
0.663 

1.458 
7.oai 

t^ 

a. 987 

x.«53 
X.ooo 

0.540 

4.000 
3.000 

ix 

4.06a 

a.59a 

X.609 

»-855 

T.OOO 

7.420 

1.067 

7.586 
5.565 

XI. 299 

10.693 

7-53J 

4.8o3 

0.917 

0.350 
0.135 
I.OOO 

0.144 

X.033 

0.750 
1.533 
I.44I 
X.O16 
0.648 

X.508 
1.738 
0.937 

6.953 
X.ooo 
7.ixa 
5.215 
X0.589 

XO.OIO 

7.078 
4.505 

0.21a 
0.245 
0  13a 
0.978 
0.I4X 
1.000 

1.409 
0.994 
0.634 

0.289 

0.333 
0  180 

».333 

x.ooo 

a.035 
X.921 

0  104 
0.088 
0.657 
0.094 
0.«73 

0.493 

x.ooo 

0.435 

.      O.I5X 
O.XO9 
0.094 
0.694 
O.IOO 

'    0.7x0 
o.5ao 
I.OS7 
x.ooo 

0.705 
0.449 

o.ai| 
0.246 
0.113 
0.985 
0.14a 
X.006 
0.738 
».-♦» 
».4«9 
x.ooo 
0.638 

o.joe 

«.543 

o.aaa 

«.5ff« 
i.a97 
•.39» 
a.a4 

1.567 
x.ooo 

Dutch  {Jrt 

Norweman  Mile.. ............ 

Swedish  Mile 

Danish  Mile.................. 

Swiss  Stunde.. 

LATITUDE    AND    LONGITUDE. 
A  TABLE  SHOWING  THB  NUMBER  OF  MILES  IN  A  DEGREE  OF  LONGITUDE  AT  EACH  DEGREE  OF  LA'ITITJOB. 


LAT. 

MILKS. 

LAT. 

MILBS. 

LAT. 

MILBS. 

1 

1   LAT. 

MILES. 

LAT. 

MILES. 

LAT. 

MILES. 

LAT. 

MILES. 

LAT. 

MILBS. 

LAT. 

8i» 
8a 

MnM%, 

X<» 

a 

60 
60 

XX» 

xa 

58.9 
58.7 

2I« 

2a 

56.0 
55.6 

3« 

5»  4 

50.9 

,      41° 
1      ♦" 

1^1 

51" 

5» 

1' 

6i«' 
6a 

T, 

71* 

7» 

St 

rt 

3 

59.9 

»3 

58.5 

23 

55-! 

33 

50.3 

^5 

430 

53 

3«.t 

53 

a7.a 

73 

11^ 

Jl 

J.I 

4 

59.9       1 
598 

M 

58.2 

24 

54.8 

34 

49-7 

^^ 

43-2 

54 

35.3 

i* 

a6.3 

74 

f6.s 

^ 

i 

»5 

58.0 

25 

54-4 

35 

r. 

1     45 

424 

55 

34  4 
33.6 

U 

254 

'A 

»5  5 

U 

s  ■ 

59.7 

16 

57.7 

26 

53-9 

3t> 

46 

417 

56 

24.4 

M.5 

4<a 

7 

59.6 

^l 

57.4 

°l 

53-5 

'     ^l 

47.9 

:i 

40.9 

57 

31.8 

% 

83. 4 

11 

X3.S 

U 

3-« 

8 

59.4       1 

i3 

57. » 

23 

53.0 

1     ^3 

47.3 

4D.I 

58 

aa.5 

".5 

a.x 

9 

59  3 

«9 

56.7 

2? 

5=^5 

1     ?7 

4^6 

'   <o 

30.4 

59 

30.9 

to 

at. 5 

79 

X1.4 

•9 

1.0 

XO 

59.  >      1 

so 

56.4 

5<> 

52.0 

1     40 

46. c 

1  '^ 

3d. 6 

60 

30.0 

70 

ao.5 

Bo 

10.4 

90 

•wo 

Digit 

ized  by 

L.C 

^oq 

le 

MISCELLANBOUS  TABLSa 
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MISCELLANEOUS    ENGLISH    WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES* 


HEA8UBB8  OF  LSNQTH. 

tn.  Ft.  F«.        Pii.       Ch.       Ft, 

WW^ IS 

Yard 86  S 

Bod,  pole  or  perch  ld8  I6>i  b}i 

Chidn 783  eO  23          4 

Furlong 660  200        40       10 

MUe 5^280  1,760       330       80       8 

PABTICT7LAB  MEASUBES  OF  LENGTH. 
4  inches  1  hand.  I  A  degree  69Ji  miles— 60  nautical 

A  cnbit  18  inches.  knots  or  geographical  miles. 

A  fathom  0  foet.  |  A  leagne  8  miles. 

8QUABE  OB  SURFACE  MSASUBB. 


Tn, 


Ft, 
1 
9 


Yds, 


PU 


1 
90K 


1 
40 
160 


Square  foot 144 

Square  yard 

Rod,  pole  or  perch 

Rood 

Acre 

A  square  mile  contains  640  acres. 

AP0THEGASIS8'  WEIGHTS  AND    MEASURES    BT  WHICH    MEDI- 
CINES ARE   COMPOUNDED. 

20Oralns — lScruple3  —    20  grs. 

SScruples —1  Drachm  3  —    60  grs. 

S  DraohiBB .....  — 1  Ounce     ?  ~  480  grs. 

12 Ounces —  IPound  Id —  5760  grs. 

Ihngs  are  purchased  by  Ayoirdnpote  Wetgkt. 

FLUID  MEASURE. 

Mirked. 

60  Minims  n\^ —1  Fluid  Drachm fj 

8  Drachms —1  Ounce fr 

20  Ounces...., —  IPlnt O 

SFints —1  Gallon gal. 

PARTICULAR  WEIGHTS. 

4.  Stone,  Horseman's  weight —  14  lbs. 

A  firkin  ol  Butter —  56  lbs. 

A  Barrel  o<  Raisins.., —112  lbs, 

A  Sack-^Potatoes,  168  lbs. ;  Coals,  224  lb& ;  Flour,  280  lb& 


MEASURES  OF  TIME. 

60  Seconds —  1  Minute. 

60  Minutes —1  Hour. 

24  Hours —1  Day. 

7Day8 -1  Week. 

13  Calendar  Months —1  Year. 

865  Days .-  —1  Commc-i  Year. 

866  Days —  1  Leap  Year. 

ANGULAR  MEASURE. 

60  Seconds —  1  Minute. 

60  Minutes —  1  Degree. 

80  Degrees —1  Sign- 

90  Degrees —  1  Quadrant. 

4  Quadrantoi  or  860° —  1  Cireumferenee,  cwO't  Ctfole. 

CUBIC  OR  SOLID  MEASURE. 

1728  Cubic  Inches —  1  Cubic  Foot. 

27  Cubic  Feet —1  Cubic  Yard. 

42  Cubic  Feet  of  Timber —  1  ShippingTon. 

128  Cubic  Feet —  1  Cord  of  wood. 

LIQUID  MEASURE. 

Gai.     Qt,  PL 

Four  Gills,  one  Pint 1 

8uart  (57.75  cu.  in.) , 1  3 

allon..... 14  8 

Barrel  (a  unit  of  measure). 81K 

DKT  MEASURE. 

2 Pints (67.2 cu.  In.) — lQ»art 

8Quart8(537d  cu.  in.) —1  Peck. 

4  Pecks  (2150.4  ou.  in.) —  1  BusheL 

MEASURES  OF  WEIGHT— AVOIRDUPOIS. 

16  Ounces —  1  Pound  —  7000  Graina 

25  Pounds —  1  Quarter  (qr.) 

4  Quarters —  1  Hundredweight  (cw t ) 

20  Cwt —  ITon. 

This  weight  is  used  In  almost  all  commercial  transactlooa  aad 
commuQ  dealings.    At  the  coal  mines  2340  lbs.  are  a  ton. 
TROY  WEIGHT. 

8}  Grains —  1  Carat 

24    Grains —1  Pennjrweight. 

20    Pennyweights —  1  Ounce 480  Grains. 

12    Ounces —IPound 5760 Graina 


FRENCH  METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


The  Metrical  System  Is  baaed  upon  the  length  of  the  fourth  part  of  a 
terrestrial  meridian.  The  ten-milhonth  part  of  this  arc  was  chosen  as  the 
unit  of  measures  of  leneth,  and  called  M\tre,  The  cube  of  the  ten^ 
Mtrt  of  the  mtere  was  adopted  as  the  unit  of  capacity,  and  denominated 
iLUrt,    The  weight  of  a  fitre  of  distilled  water  at  its  greatest  density 


0.03937 


EQUAL  TO 

Mfflimkre. 

0-3937X 

3.93708 

39-37079 

393.70790 

3937.07900 

Kilomtoe 39370.79000 


Ofcimlirc. 


MyriaflMtre . 


Mbasurbs  op  Lhmgth  (uNrr  Mbtse). 
Inches.  Peet, 

0.003281        •• 
0.034809       •• 
0.398000       .. 
3.280089 
32.809892 
328.089917 
3280.899167 
32808.99x667 


was  called  Kilogrammiy  of  which  the  thousandth  t>art,  or  Grammt,  was 
adopted  as  the  unit  of  weieht.  The  multiples  of  these  proceeding  in 
decimal  progression  are  distinguished  by  the  employment  of  the  pre- 
fixes dica^  hecio,  kUo^  and  myrtm,  from  tne  Greek,  and  the  subdhrisions 
b J  dtci^  centi^  and  miUi^  f rooa  the  iatin  v 


393707.90000 


YardM, 
0.0010936 
0.0109363 
0.1093633 
1.0936331 
10.9363106 
109.3613056 


Cubic,  or  Mrasukbs  of  CAPAcmr  (tnnr  Lrraa). 


1095.6330556 
10936.3 


L 3305556 


BQUAL  TO  Cubic  Inches,  Cubic  Feet, 

MjlHlitrs,  or  cable  centimetre 0.06103  0.000035 

Centilitre,  zo  cubic  do 0.61027  ••  0.000353 

IMdHtre,  xoo  cubic  do 6.10271  ..  0.003532 

Ljtkk,  or  cubic  D^mitre ..  6102705  ..  0.035317 

Decalitre,  or  Centist^re 6x0.27052  ..  0.353166 

Hectolitre,  or  D6cistfere 6102.70515  ..  3.531658 

IdoKtre,  or  StAre,  or  cubie  iB^tit 61027.05152  ..  35.316581 

WTrialitre,  or  IMcast^ 610070.51519  ..  353.165807 


^^^^ramme.. 


■QtTAL  TO 


Measurbs  OF  Wbicht  (utot  Gramxb). 


Finis. 
0.00176 
0.01761 
0.17608 
X. 76077 

17-60773 

176.07734 

1760.77341 

17607.73414 


BQUAX.  TO 

Cf  nftaiT,  r>r  wpinrr  mrfrr 

,  or  SOD  square  metres .  .^^^. . 
^  or  zo/xjo  square  mtoes.. 


Grains.  Troy  Om.                 Atfcirduf^is  lb. 

0.0x543  ••  0.000032  ..           0.0000022 

0.15432  .,  0.000322  ..                  O.OOCX>220 

^•54323  ..  0.003215  ,.                  0.0002305 

^5-43335  ••  0.03215X  ..            0.0022046 

154.32340  ..  0.321507  ..            0.0220^02 

1543-23483  ..  3.215073  ..            0.220^621 

15432.34880  ..  33.150727  .,            9.2046213 

154323. 48S00  ..  331.507267  ,.          03.0462120 

Square,  or  Mxasurbs  of  Surpacb  (umtt  Arx). 

.5"^.  F'eei.  Sq.  Ymrds,                   Sf.  Perches, 

10.764299  ..  1.196033          ..           0.0395383 

1076.429934          ..  119.603526          ..           3.953I990 

107642.993419  .,  11960.332602          ..        395-3»a«959 


Faihamt, 

0.0005468 
0.0054689 
0.0546816 
0.5468165 

5-468i'^53 

5/  6816528 

546.8165278 

5468.1652778 

GaU^nt. 

0.000290S 

0.00220x0 
0.0220097 

o  2900967 

3.2000668 
23.0096677 

930.0966767 

9200.9667675 

Cwt,   a  113  lb, 

0.0000000 
0.0000002 


0.0000197 
0.0001968 
0.0019684 
0.0106841 

o.  1968413 

Sg.JiooJs. 
0.0009885 
0.0088457 
9.«tl57a4 


Miles, 
0.0000006 

0.000062X 
0.0006214 
0.0062138 
0.0621183 
o. 6213^24 
6.3x38243 

Bushels. 
0.0000975 

0.0002751 
0.002751a 
0.0075x21 
0.2751908 
2.7519085 
07.5120846 
075.1208459 

Tons-'Xicmi. 

0.0000000 

,.         0.0000000 

,.  o.oooooox 

>•  O.OOOOOIO 


Google 
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MISCELLANEOUS  TABLES. 


HISTORICAL   AND    STATISTICAL   TABLE    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES    AND 

TERRITORIES. 

SHOWINa  THE  ABBA  OF  EACH  IN  SQUARE  KILEB,  AND  THE  DATE  OF  ADMISSION  OF  NEW  STATES  INTO  THE  UNION, 
AND  THE  DATES  OF  OBOANIZATION  OF  TERBITOBIEB  STILL  RBMAlNING. 

Trom  the  Beport  of  the  OommiHwioner  of  the  OenenU  Laod  Offloe  with  Oorrectloo*.    The  areas  are  trom  the  OenauB  wpoit  ot  18B0L 


Tbb  THurrxxM  Okiqiiial  Statss. 


Ratified  the  ConsUtutioii. 


Area  of  the  Orlcinal  BUtm, 
In  Square  Mitoa. 


New  Hampshire 
Hassachotfetts.. 
Rhode  Island.  . 
Conoecticut.... 

New  York. 

New  Jersey 

PeDDsylvania... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

VlrKlnla 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. . 
Georgia 


Jnne  21,  1788 
Feb.  6^  1788 
99.  1790 
9,  1788 
26,  1788 
18,  1787 
12k  1787 
7,  1787 
April  28,  1788 
June  25^  1788 
Nov.  21.  1789 
May  2a,  1788 
Jan.     2^  1788 


May 

Jan. 
Jaly 
Dec. 
Dea 
Dec 


9^006 

8,815 

1,260 

4,990 

49,170 

7.815 

4^215 

2»060 

12,210 

42,490 

62,260 

80.570 

69^475 


Statm  Admittbd. 

AdmlMloD  Into  the 
Union. 

AreaofAdmiU 

Tbrriturleii.  io 
Square  MUea. 

Statss  AoMRraD. 

Admission  Into  the 
Union. 

AreaoTAdnitt. 

ted  States  and 
Tenitoriea,bi 
Square  Miles. 

Kentucky  •• ••....... 

June      1,  1792 
March  4,  1791 
June      1.  1790 
Nov.     29,  1803 
April   80,  1812 
Dec.      11,  1816 
Dec.     10;  1817 
Dec.       8,  1818 
Dec.     14,  1819 
March  l^  1830 
Aug.    10;  1821 
June    15,  1886 
Jan.     26,  1837 
March  8,  1845 
Dec     28,  1846 
Dec.     29,  1845 

40,400 
9,565 
42,050 
41.000 
48,720 
86,850 
46,810 
56,6.'i0 
62,2j0 
88.040 
09.415 
68,850 
68,915 
68,680 
66,025 
265,780 

Wisconsin 

California 

May    2m848 
8ept.    9,  1850 
May    11,  1858 
Feb.    14,1859 
Jan.    29,1861 
June  19,  1868 
Oct.    81,1864 
March  1,  1867 
Aug.     1, 1876 
Nov.     8,  1889 
Nov.     8,  1889 
Nov.     8,  1889 
Nov.   11,  1889 
July     8,  1890 
July  11,  1890 

56,040 

156,800 

88,805 

96,080 
82,080 
94,780 

110.700 
76,865 

108,086 
70.196 
76,880 

145,810 
00.880 
84,290 
97,570 

Vermont ..  .•••• 

Tennessee «. 

Minnesota. 

Ohio 

Oregon.... 

Lonisiana , 

Kansas 

Indiana 

West  Virginia 

Mississippi 

Nevada.. r. 

niluols... 

Nebraska 

Alabama 

Colorado 

Maine 

North  Dakota. 

Missouri 

South  Dakota 

Montana 

Washington 

Arkansas. 

Michiffan. 

Florida..... 

Idaho 

Iowa. 

Wyoming 

Texas. 

TsKBrroans. 


New  Mexico 

Utah 

Arizona , 

Indian* 


Organized. 


September  9. 185a 
September  9, 185a 
February  24.  1868. 
June  80, 1884. 


TsBairoans. 


District  of  Columbia j 

Alaska 

Oklahoma 


Ofisanlaed. 


July  16, 1T9a 
March  8, 179L 
Jnly  27,18681 
May     2,189a 


*  The  Indian  Territory  has  as  yet  no  organized  TerritOTial  government. 


UNITED  STATES  MONEY. 

United  States  money  is  the  legal  currency  of  the  United 
States.    Its  denominations  are  shown  In  the  following 

TABLK. 

10  cents  are  1  dime,  marked  d. 

10  dimes  "  1  dollar,  «  f. 
The  Coins  of  the  United  States  are  of  gold,  stiver,  nickel, 
and  bronze,  as  follows:  Gold— Double-eagle,  value  820; 
eagle,  value  $10;  half-eagle,  value  $5;  and  the  three- 
dollar,  quarter-eagle  and  dollar  gold  pieces.  Silver: 
Dollar,  half-dollar,  quarter-dollar  and  dime.  The  Trade 
Dollar  Is  no  longer  coined.    Nickel :  Five-cent  and  three- 


cent  pieces.    Bronze :  The  cent    The  twoKxnt  piece  Is  no 
longer  coined. 

The  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  is  25.8  grains,  and  of  tho 
other  gold  coins  in  proportion.  The  weight  of  the  ailvvr 
half-dollar  is  12 1-2  grams  (metric  system)  or  lO&O  grmtno 
nearly,  and  of  the  smaller  silver  coins  In  proportion.  Tbe 
weight  of  the  dollar  is  412  1-2  grains  and  of  the  nickel  five 
cents,  77.16  grains.  The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States 
are  nine  parts  pure  gold  and  one  part  silver  and  copper; 
of  the  silver,  nine  parts  pure  metal  and  one  of  copper;  of 
the  nickel  coin-metal  twenty-five  per  cent  la  nickel  and 
seventy-five  per  cent  copper;  of  the  bronze  coin-OMtil 
five  parts  are  zino  and  tin  and  nine^rjlvo  parts  coppec 
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Sf!SC2LLANSOUS   TABLB& 
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PlHiE^ilOEHSITS  OF  THE   UlNiliTED  8tAtle;& 


Drg«  Waantncton "WMtinor^iAiMS  Oo^  Va.. 

iotiD  AdamA       Uvimct   Mftwii    «.. 

bomai»  Jefleraon (bLiMlweix   v%.   ,. 

Jamea  Madii»oii Fort  iyouwaf    Va 

^James  Mooroe 'Weoimurvutod  Cou  Va.. 

«Jobn  tjaiucy  Adanui |Omiicv    M<*ift»      ..  ... 

nADdrevv  JacksoQ Udiod  Coauiv   N  O 

dMartiD  V&D  Baren. iRmderhooik  c« 


rf  William  U 
)|Jobo  fyier 


Harrison jBerkeiey    Va, 

iGi^eoway  Va . 


Va 


li;Jame»  k   Polk. 

12^Zacbar^  Taylor 

ISMuiard  KUlmore  .... 

UiKrankJiD  Pierce 

IS.James  Bucbanan fCove  liapi  Pa 

16,  A brabazu  Lincoln ... , 
17  Andrew  Jobnaon...., 
ISiUlyssesb  Grant  .... 
19,Ratbertord  8  liayes 
90iJamea  A  Garfield..., 
2l|Che8ier  A  Arlbai..., 
S2J(iroTer  CieTeiaud. ... 
S3j Benjamin  tlamiK>n..< 


Orauirr  Coauiv 
SnnimerbUi,  N 
Uuu»burt>  N  a. 
Cove  liapi  Pa  .  .. 
Lame  Connu  &f . 
RaieiRfL  N  J  .  ... 
Point  Pleaeant  O*. 


Delaware,  O) 
CnvHhuga  County, 

FafmeKT    Vt    

CaidwelL    .N   J..... 
Nortb  Bena,0..... 


1782  vuflrtnia 

I7B5  MAMMacbaBetts. 

174^  VuKima 

17M  VifKiuia. 

1758  VirKinia 

1767  MaeHHcboeetts 
1767  Ten uet»fee«  ... 
ITHa.New  Vork-.... 

1773Ubio         

1790  Virginia   

17951  en  neetiee 

ITM  LuQitfiaua..... 
IbUuNew  Ifork.  .... 
1804  .N  Hauip8bire. 
17V.  Penntiyivauia 

I8U9  lliinoia 

18Uh  Tennessee.... 

1822  li  O  

lM22Obl0. 

ItSS.  ifbio 

1830  .\f  w  York.... 
1837  .\fw  York..... 
isaa.lndiana 


Uuuiciirate(l.j 


17H9 
1797 
1801 
18U9 
1817 
1825 
1829 
1837 
1841 
1841 
1M5 
1849 
1850 
1853 
1857 
1861 
1865 
1809 
1877 
1881 
1881 
1885 
L880 


A««LJ 

W  Fed    Mt  Veroon  Va f^Tgo'ey 

62  I'ed     goincy   Maea \\tm\,t 

58  Rep  •MunticeiiO   Va. 18^683 

58  Hep^  ..Moniueiier.  Va. 183685 

59  Ken  jNew  York  Citj? 183178 

58  >ed  .  WaeninKtou,  D  C...  184881 

62  llem.,HerniiiaKe,Tenn....  1845  78 

55  Dem    Linden  wold.  N  Y  ..186280 

68  Wbig  WasbingtoiL  D  C...184168 

51  Dem  tHicbmond^  Va 186279 

60  Dem  jNasbvUie.  Tenn.... .184954 

65  \\big'WahbinKton^  U.C...  185066 

50  Whlgiliutfaio.  N    Y 1874  74 

49  Dem  .Concord.  N  B- 18696S 

66  Dem  .Wheatland.  Pa. 186877 

52  Rep   jWHsbington,  O  C.    1866  55 
57  Rep  ,|Canere  Dep.  Tenn  187567 

47  Rep  .  JdU  McGregor,  S   Y.  188568 

54  Rep..  .   ..     .  , 

49  Rep  .) Long  Hrancb«  N.J. 

5^  Rep    New  York  City. 

48  Dem 
65  ^p. 


188149 
188656 


*  The  Repaoiicaa  party  prenous  (o  JacKsoa  mmt  tbe  oppofk«Dt  of  tbe  Federalist  party  JoDn  Uuinoy  adam*  ciaimaa  to  oe  a 
Bepabaoaa ,  Dui  Cfi*  Anu-FeaenuuiUi  repudiausd  mm.  adopted  me  oame  Uecuoorai  and  aiectod  JacJUMik  over  JeHa  yuimsy  Adama 
Id  lasa.  9 

VlCK-Pli£SIDEIsrib  m    TUK   UTtniSD  OTATEa 


IJohn  Adams  ...• 
8  Thomas  Jefferson. 
SAaroo  Bnrr  .... 
4GeorKe  Clinton  . 


Qnmcy  Masa 

bhadwelk.  Va. 

NewariL  \   j 

UkMlei  Co,   NY.. 
5{Blbridge  Gerry jMarDkebead  Maaa.. 


BUtbpiaoei 


6! Daniel  D  Tompkins, 

T^John  C.  Calhonn    .. 

8  Martin  Van  Bnren.. 

wRicbard  M  Johnson 

iUJobn  l^yler 

11  George  M  Dallas... 
ISfMlliard  Kllimore... 
«3iWilliam  R  King  ... 
14; J  C  Breckinridge.. 
ISfHanoibai  Hamlin... 
l&Andrew  Johnson 


bcarsdaie  >)    Y 

AbUevu.e.  ii  C 

Klnderhook.  .N   Y.. 

Louisviue.  Ky 

Green  way  Va  .... 
Phhadelphla,  Pa... 
bnmraer  Hill.  N  Y. 
bampson  Co    N .  C. 

Lexinirtoa  Ky 

Pana  Me    

Raieigh.  .V  C. 


17'Schayler  Colfax. lil'IIIii^New  York  City 


18  H<*nry  Wilson. 

19  William  A  Wheeler. 
20 Chester  A  Arthur... 
31  T  A  UendrivkSL. 


Farmlngtnn,  N.  H. 

Maione,  N   Y , 

Fairfield   Vt 

MnsLingnm  Co..  O. 


aaltien  P.  Morton..!. ..!... .IlShorebani.  Vu 


1785 

1743 
1756 
l7Hy 
174^ 
1T74 
1782 
1782 
1790 
1790 
1703 
18UJ 
1786 
182; 
1809 
L8Ub 
1823 
1812 
I8i9 
1830 
181U 
182« 


MasKacbosetts 
Virginia  .,.:.. 
New-  York-.... 
New  YoriL  .. 
MasHacbasetts. 
New  YurlL 
SuQinCarollna 
New  York..... 
Reatncky..... 

Virginia. 

Peuusyivania. 
New  York..... 

Alabama 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Tennessee 

Indiana    

Massachusetts 

New  York 

New  York..... 

Indiana. 

New  York..... 


laii-:  PoiU 


Uuaii 
bed. 

1789 
1797 
1801 
1805 
1813 
1817 
1825 
1833 
1837 
1841 
1845 
1819 
1853 
1857 
I86i 
1865 
1869 
1873 
18n 
1881 
18H5 
1889 


IteoeoTDeaUi. 


I 

Fed,  iQnlncy  Mass. 

Rep..Montlceilo  Va^ 

Rep..,Stateu  Island^  .N   Y.. 
Rep..|Wtt8bington   U  C... 


Ri-p...  Washington.  DC. 
Rep..;Staten  Island    N   Y... 
Rep.  'Washington.  D  C... 

Dem., Klnderhook.  N   Y 

Dem.  Frankfurt,  Ky 

.Dem    Richmond,  Va 

iDem..Philndeiphla,  Pa. 

WhigiBnffaio.N   Y 

Dem    Dallas  County.  Ala. .. 

Dem.Jx'xington,  Ky ., 

Rep   , Bangor.  Me. 

Rpp.  I  Carter  County,  Tenn.. 

Rep..iMatikato.  Minn. 

Rep.  •WHKhinglon,  D.  C 

R^P-lMalone,  N    Y  

Rf  p  ..New  York  CltT 

Dem.|ludianapoUa»  ind. 

Repel 


Year..^.?* 


1826 
1826 
1836 
1812 
1814 
ia25 
1850 
1862 
1850 


01 
88 

80 

78 
70 
61 

68 
80 
70 


1869  }  7f 

1864  79 

1874  74 
1853  '  6r 

1875  I  54 
1891  81 
1875  '  6r 
1885  ;  68 
1875  68 
1887  68 


1886 
1886 


66 

65 


JUOT1CE8  OP  THE   UTiTTEU  STATES  80PREMB  COUKT* 

(Mamee  ot  tbe  Chier  JusUoee  m  Itauca^ 


HAS!. 

Term. 

Bonii 

1745 
17:^0 

1829 
1800 
1810 
1798 

1800 : 

1790 
1799 
1819 
1806 
1800 
1811 
1807 
1829 
1810 
1835 

Hamm. 

Tero. 

Bom. 

1T71 
1757 
1765 
1779 
1753 
1767 

IML 

John  ./oi/.  N   Y 

1789-1795 
1789-1791 

William  Johnson,  h  C 

1804-1834 
1806-I823 
1807-1826 
1811-1845 
1811-1836 
1823-1843 
1826-1828 
1829-1861 
1830-1844 
1835-1867 
1836-1864 
1836rl841 
1837-1865 
1887-1853 
1841-1800 

1884 

John  Rntledge,  8.C.....*. 

Brockholdt  Livingston.  N.  Y 

Thomas  Todd,  Ky , 

1828 

Williani  Gushing.  Masa 

1789-1810     1733 
7789-1798  >  1743 
1789-1796  )  17!)9 

1826 

James  Wilson,  Pa. 

Joseoh  Storv  Mass^. .....••. ......... 

1845 

John  Blair.  Va 

Gabriel  Duval.  Md  

1844 

Robert  H.  Harrison,  Md... 

1789-1790 
1790-1799 
1791-1793 
179^1806 
1795-1795 
1796-1811 
1796-1800 
1798-1829 
1799-1804 
1801-1835 

1745 
1751 
1733 
1745 
1739 
1741 
1746 
1763 
1755 
1755 

Smith  Thompson,  N.  Y.. 

IRilt 

James  Iredell,  N.  C 

Robert  Trimole,  Ky...... 

1777     1898 

Thomas  Johnson,  Md 

.John  McL<*an,  O ••••••.. 

1785     1861 

William  Paterson,  N.  J 

Henry  Baldwin,  Pa 

1779     1844 

John  Rutl^dge,  8.  C 

James  M.  Wayne,  Ga 

1790     1867 

Samuel  Chase,  Md 

Rnner  B.  Taney,  Bid 

1777     1864 

Oliver  EUsworth^  Conn 

Philip  P  Barbour.  Va 

1783  '  1841 

Bushrod  Washinirton.  Va..... 

John  Catron,  Tenn 

1786  '  1865 

Alfred  Moore.  N.  C. 

John  McKlnley,  Ala 

178U  1  tma 

JohnMarshamVh 

Peter  V.  Daniel,  Va. 

1786 

1810 
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JUSTICES  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  C6UBr£"^Cmtiinued.) 

(Names  ol  ihs  Ohief  JuaUoes  in  ItaUoai 


Kamk. 


Samuel  Nelsen,  K.  Y 

Levi  Woodbury.  N  H. 

Robert  G  Grler,  Pa 

BcDJamin  R.  CurtiB,  Mass. 
John  A  Campbell,  Ala.... 

Kathan  Clifford,  Me 

Koab  H-  Swa  vDe>  O 

Samael  F  Muler.  Iowa.... 

David  Davia.  lU  

StepheD  J.  Field,  CaL 

8'Umon  P  VhatlLiX 

WilAlam  Strong  Pa. 


Term. 

Bom. 

1845-1873 

iTse 

154^-1851 

1789 

184*- 1870 

1794 

1851  1857 

1809 

1853-1861 

1811 

1858-1881 

i8oa 

1861-1881 

1804 

18QSi-l8yO 

1816 

186a-l8n 

1815 

1863-.... 

1816 

1864-1873 

1806 

1870-1880 

1808 

Kami. 


Died. 

1873 
1851 
1870 
1874 
1889 
1881 

1884    Horace  G raj.  Maaa....,^ 

1890  1  Samuel  Blatxihford,  N,  X.^ 

1886  hLucius  Q.  C.  Lamar,  ~" 
,..     [\MetviUe  IF.  Fuller:  U 
1878   iliavid  J.  Brewer,  Kan.. 
IjHenry  B.  Brown^  Mich.. 


UJQMph  P.  Bradley,  N.  J. 

iWard  Hunt,  N    V    

iMorrison  R  WaU€,  O.. 
Mohn  M  Harlan,  Ky.... 
t William  B  Woods,  Ga.. 
(Stanley  Matthews,  a... 


1870-18«{ 

1875^ia« 
1S74-18W  I 
1877-.,.     I 
18S^18S7  ! 
1881-1889 
1881-...., 
1882-..,. 
1888-.... 

1890-,.,, 


(Bom. 


1818 
1811 
18X6 
1833 
UQH 
18^ 
183S 
1830 
X8E5 
1833 
US7 
1636 


18» 

188B 

1888 

1887 
1889 


PUBLIC    DEBT   OF  THE 

OFFICIAL   BTATEmENT    Vh 


I^'JEKHST-BBARIKO  DEBT. 

Funded  loan  of  1891 $25,384,500.00 

Funded  loan  of  1907 559^573, 650. 00 

Refunding  certiflcatea . .     — 1 88,?^00 

Aggregate  ot  Interest-bearing  debt,  ex- 
clnsiye  of  Pacific  Railroad  bonds  for 
which  the  United  States  is  liable $585,026,870.00 

DSOT  Off  WHICB  l^TBRBer  HAS  CSASEB  SDICB  MATUIUTT. 

Aggregate*  of  debt  on  which  mterest  has 
ceased  since  maturity $5^879, 77a36 

Debt  Beabing  no  interest. 

Leaal-tender  notes , $346,681,016,00 

Old  demand  notea..     55,647.50 

National  bank  notes 

Redemption  account     83,789,901.25 

Fi  actional  currency 

Leas  $8,375,934  estimated  as  lost  or  de« 
Btroyed.  act  of  June  a,  1879. 6,906,691.60 

Aggregate  of  deot  nearing  no  Interest..  $387,433,346.35 

Certificates  ant  noies  isbued  ow  Drposits  of  Coin 
and  leqairtbndbr  notes  and  purchases  of  silver 
Bullion. 

Gold  certiflcates      $161,852,139.00 

Silver  certincat'P 3SM,274,uis.oo 

Currency  certi  icatea 10, i;i.\ 0(h».00 

Treat^ury  note,  of  1890 ?;i,y:jy,«5o2.00 

Aggregate  of  certificates  and  Treasury 
notes,  offset  by  cash  in  the  Treasury      $569, '321, 709. 00 

PRINCIPAL   OF   THE    PUBHC 


UNITED   STATES. 

I>£C>31BEB    U   1801. 

Classificatioik  of  DsBTy  Dbcxmbsr  I.  issn. 

Interest- bearbig  debt. $K9^yfi0^87lL0l 

Debt  on  which  Inteiest  kaa  ceaaad  sinee 

maturity    .., , 6.aT8^7ro.« 

Debt  bearing  no  interaet SS7,4SSC946.£ 

Aggreerate  of  interest  and  non-interest-  ' 

bearing  debt $977,736,966161 

Certificates  and  Treasury  notes  offset  by  an 
equal  amotmt  of  cash  m  the  Treasury. . . .    MG^flBl, 709.00 

Aggregateof  debt,  Including certiflcateB 

and  Treaaury  notea. $1,516^961,09641 

Cash  ih  the  Treasurt. 

€k)ld  certificates. $161,852,139.00 

Silver  certificates 824,274,9ia«> 

Currency  certificates. 10,135,000.00 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 72,959,652.00 

$908^2SI»TDaiO 

Fund  for  redemption  of  tm- 
current     National    Bank 

notes. $5,56a516t^ 

Outstanding    checks    and 

drafts      8,747,685.» 

Disfmrslng  officers'  balances.      24,684,877.39 
Agency  accounts,  etc e,01^  109.45 


Gold  reserve.  .  $l00.00O,00a0O 
Net   cash   bal- 
ance        89.126,917.96 


$4a60ai9L9 


tl89,!28»917.98 

Total $T4HS5«.75aW 

Cash  t>aiance  ta  the  Tre€i»ury,  November 

3a  1891 $iaaia6,9iT.« 

DEBT,    FROM    I79t    TO    \S9U 

1791  Jan.  1 $75,463,470.52  Wl  Jan.'l $123,401  ^5. Ifl  ]^\2  Jan.  1  .* $20,601,226,26  1867  July  I. . .  .$2t678T«!loi87 


1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
170S 
1799 
ISOO 
18U1 
1H(J3 
18U3 
1S04 
1S05 
1-^06 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 


77,217,Cn^.C*)lHl8 
8a3.-)2,(>;4.04  1819 
78, 427, 4UL  77  1820 
80,747,5S7..*]91821 
&3,762,l72  07iy23 
82,064.479.83  1823 
79,2'2S-'^-9.12  1S24 
78,40S,GG9.771S25 
82,976,214.35  IM  2(5 
83,().3H,().V).8()1^27 
8f5, 71 2, 0:^2. 2.')  1.^28 
77,0>4,t>8«>.80  1.S29 
86,427,1 20. 8S,l*<i0 
82.312,150.50  1.S31 
75,72.^,270.6*3  1S:^2 
69,21s,:^Lm.r4  is:3.3 
65,196,317.07  18;U 

53.173,217.52  18:36 
4H,  005,  .■)S7.7«  1837 
45,209.737.90  1838 
55,9^J2.K'.27..57  1S.39 
81,4S7,84*>.24  1S40 
99,  ^i:i,m'>().  15,1841 


103,4«>t),rt,,is.i  is4:HJnly  1 82,742,922.001868 

-         28,4m,«52.60  1869 

15,925,;mJ.01  1870 
15, 550,203. 97-1971 
88,826,534. 77il872 
47,044,862.2:^,1873 
e3,061,8r>8.69l874 
63,452, 773.55!1875 
68,;i04, 796. 02:1876 
66,199,341.71,1877 
59,803,117.701878 
42,242,222.4211879 
"  L58<5,a>8.5<5'l880 


^.9-6    *•        \\\\V.  137!3;i4iy33.7i 


95,52'J,»i4S.2S  1,*H4 
91,01.\r''X;.l5  1845 
89,9^7.427  06  1846 
9a,54ii,ti7d98  1817 
90,«7."i,S77  28  1S48 
90,'-^i9,777.77  1H49 
8:^,  7H^,  4:^2.71  1H.")0 
81.ir4,0.VJ.l-9  lit")! 
7:;/JS7,:m7  20  1)<.52 
rt7,47.\m.TS7  1853 
58,421,41:^.07  m.T4 

4h,;V>\4<k;.:>()  ih:,5 
89.1i:i,lV»1,6^  isrii 
24,:^22.2:r>.l8iS57 

7,(K>l.r,'J8  KMH58 

4,7('AtKJ.i)S|S59 

37,5i:i05  1S60 

3:iO,9.'>7.8:MS61 

8,:i()M  24.07  1862 

10,4;>4,'2->l.H1863 

8,57:i,:J4^i.S2lKf>4 

5,2V),h75.54il865 

13,594, 48a  78  1866 


85,58<5,8>8.5<5;i880 
.     81,972,.>J7.901881 

•  28,699,831.85 18S2 
.  44,911, 881. 03;i8S;i 
.     58,496,837.88,1884 

•  64,842,287.88 1885 

•  90.580,873.721886  " 
,  524,176,412,131887  Deo.  L 
.1,119^772,188.63,1888  ** 
.1,815,784,370.5711889  •« 
.2,68U,W7,869.74.1890  ** 
.2,773,236, 173.691 1891    " 


Mil,6«.S5L19 

a^58a4ie;2i:iL94 

2,480,672.427.31 

2,358.21  l,S32ffl 

2,253, 251,S3S.TS 

2.231, 4>«2,9Se.30 

2,251,60a46S<3 

2,232, 284,5aLS^ 

aiSOt  39^067-15 

$,265,301,?5^10 

2,256, 20SC8b&3S 

^349,567,23:104 

2,128,791,054  63 

2,077,389, 253.a 

l,ft36,688,t;7S.08 

1,892,547.412.07 

...•  t,838,90iau7.57 

,.  1,372,340,557.14 

..  1,783,438,697.7? 

•«  l,664,461,5d&3$ 

..  i«8(X  917,706.23 

..  1,617,872, 4ia=3 

•  •  L&«di296,l:;n«$ 

1,M^9a,6BUl 


•  •• 
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COPYRIGHT  LAW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


xue  DOOK,  map.  caair, 
n,  engraving,  cut,  prints 
rivtion  of  tne  painting, 
lei  or  design  for  a  vrork 


8Bcnov  41X99  of  the  Revised  Statotea  of  tke  Cnited 
Btotes,  in  foree  Deeember  {1, 1878,  aa  amended  by  the  act 
of  Jnne  18, 1874,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  March  8,  1891, 
provides  that  the  aathot»  tDventor.  designer,  or  proprietor 
of  any  book,  map,  chart,  dramatic  or  mtisical  composi- 
tion* engraving,  out,  print,  or  photograph  or  negative 
ttiereei^  c^  oC  a  oai^tingi  dirawing.  chromo.  statnarj.and 
of  models  or  designs  intended  to  oe  perfected  as  works  of 
tMe  ftneioltk  luad  the  exeemtoTs,  admuiistxators»  or  assigns 
of  any  oaoii  peraon,  shal^  upon  complying  with  the  provi* 
sions  of  this  obapter,  have  the  sole  libertjr  of  printing,  re- 
printing, publishing,  completing,  copying,  executing, 
Iniahtta  aad  vending  the  same,  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
dramatic  composition,  of  publicly  performing  or  repre- 
senting it,  or  causing  it  to  be  perffmned  or  represented  by 
^tilQXB.  And  «athor»  or  their  aaaigBS  shall  have  exclusive 
right  to  dramatise  ev  translate  any  of  their  works,  for 
which  copyright  shall  have  been  obtained  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

A  jrrirued  copy  of  the  title  of  the  book,  map,  chart, 

dramatic  or  muatcal  composition, *  —'-^ 

photograph  or  chromo,  or  a  de^crii 
Oiawing,  statue,  stattiary,  or  model  or  design 
of  the  fine  arts,  for  which  copyright  is  desired,  must  be 
delivered  to  the  Xiibrarian  of  Congress  or  deposited  In 
the  mail,  within  the  United  States,  prepnid^  addressed 
"Librarian  ov  Cokqress,  Washington,  D.  C,"  This 
must  be  done  on  or  before  day  of  publication  in  this  or 
any  foreign  country* 

The  printed  tUU  feqnired  may  be  a  copy  of  the  title* 
page  of  such  jrablicationa  aa  have  title-nage&  in  other 
cases,  the  title  must  be  printed  expreaaly  for  copyright 
entry,  with  name  of  elalniant  of  copyright.  The  style  of 
type  is  immaterial,  and  the  print  of^a  type-wdter-wUl  be 
accepted.  But  a  separate  title  la  required  for  each  entry, 
and  each  title  must  he  printed  on  paper  as  large  as  com- 
mercial note.  The  t\^e  of  a  periodical  must  include  the 
date  aad  number;  and  each  number  of  a  periodical  re* 
qnires  a  separate  entry  of  copyrights 

No  copyright  is  valid  unless  notice  is  given  by  Inserting 
In  every  copy  published,  on  the  title-page  or  the  paee  fol- 
lowing, if  ft  be  a  book ;  or  if  a  map,  chart,  musical  com- 
position, print,  cut,  engraving,  photogranh,  painting, 
drawing  chramo,  statue,  statuary,  or  model  or  aesisn  in- 
tended to  be  perfected  as  a  work  of  the  fine  arts,  By  in- 
scribing upon  some  portion  thereof,  or  on  the  substance 
on  which  the  same  Is  mounted,  tlie  following  words,  viz.  x 

"  JSntered  acearding  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year . 

by  — ,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at 
Washington,''*  or,  at  tne  option  of  the  person  entering 
llie  eopy Eighty  tlie  worda :  •*  Copyright,  l8-->  b^ '' 

The  law  imposes  a  penalty  of  $100  upon  any  person  who 
has  not  obtained  a  copyright  who  shall  insert  the  notice 
**  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,'*^  or  *'  Copuright,^^ 
etc.,  or  words  of  the  same  import,  in  or  upon  any  book  or 
other  article. 

The  copyright  law  secures  to  authors  or  their  assigns 
the  exclusive  righi  to  tiaaslate  or  to  dramatize  their  own 
worka. 

Since  the  phrase  aU  rights  reserved  refers  exclusively  to 
the  right  to  dramatize  or  to  translate,  it  has  no  bearing 
npon  any  publications  except  original  worlti^wid  will  not 
be  entered  upon  the  record  in  other  cases. 

Any  person  publicly  performing  or  renresenting  any 
dramatic  com  positions  for  which  a  copyright  has  been  ob- 
tained, without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor  thereof,  or 
his  heirs  or  assigns,  shall  be  liable  for  damatces  therefor; 
such  damages  In  all  cases  to  be  a^Resscd  at  such  sum,  not 
^98  than  IKX)  for  the  first,  and  $50  for  every  subsequent 
^rf  ormance,  aa  to  the  court  shall  appear  to  be  jnst. 

Every  person  who  shall  print  or  publish  any  manuscript 
-whatever,  without  the  consent  of  the  author  or  proprietor 
first  obtained,  shall  be  liable  to  the  author  or  proprietor 
lor  all  damages  occasioned  by  such  injury. 

n*  original  term  of  copyright  runs  for  twenty-eight 


years.  WitMn  Hx  months  before  the  end  of  that  time, 
the  author  or  designer,  or  his  widow  or  children,  may 
secure  a  renewal  for  the  further  term  of  fourteen  years, 
making  forty-two  years  in  aU. 

The  time  within  which  any  work  entered  for  copyright 
may  be  issued  from  the  press  is  not  limited  by  any  law 
or  regulation,  but  the  courts  have  held  that  it  should 
take  place  within  a  reasonable  time,  A  copyright  may 
be  secured  for  a  projected  work  as  well  as  for  a  completed 
one.  But  the  law  provides  for  no  caveat,  or  notice  of  in- 
terference—only for  actual  entry  of  title. 

In  the  case  ef  books  published  in  more  than  one 
volume,  or  of  peiiodloals  published  In  nmmben^  or  of 
engravings,  photog^mphs,  or  other  articles  published  with 
variations,  a  copyrisht  ia  to  be  entered  for  each  volume 
or  part  of  a  book,  or  number  of  a  periodical,  or  variety, 
as  to  style,  title,  or  inscription,  of  any  other  article.  But 
a  book  published  serially  in  a  periodleal,  under  the  same 
general  title,  reouires  only  one  entry.  To  complete  the 
copyright  on  such  a  work,  two  copies  of  each  serial  part, 
as  well  as  of  the  complete  work  (if  published  separately), 
should  be  deposited.  * 

To  secure  copyright  for  a  jmlnting,  statue,  or  model  or 
design  intended  to  be  perfected  as  a  work  of  the  fine 
arts,  a  definite  description  must  accompany  the  appli- 
cation for  copjrright,  and  a  photograph  of  the  same  as 
large  as  **  cabinet  size,"  mailed  to  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress not  later  than  the  day  of  publication  of  the  work 
or  design. 

The  flue  arts,  for  copyright  purpoeea  include  only 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  articles  of  merely  orna- 
mental and  decorative  art  are  referred  to  the  Patent 
Office,  aa  subjects  for  Design  Patents. 

Every  applicant  for  a*  copyright  should  state  distinctly 
the  full  name  and  residence  of  the  claimant,  and  wtiether 
the  riffht  is  claimed  as  author,  designer,  or  proprietor. 
No  affidavit  or  witness  to  the  application  is  required. 

The  Librarian  of  Congress  has  prepared  the  following 
statement  in  reply  to  requests  for  Information  as  to  In- 
ternational Copyright : 

•'1  have  to  advise  you  that  International  Copyright  ar- 
rangements between  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries now  include  Great  Britain  and  her  possessions, 
France,  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  For  an  American 
citizen  to  secure  copyright  in  Great  Britain  three  condi- 
tions are  necessary  j 

•'  The  title  should  be  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  Lon- 
don, the  fee  for  which  Is  5  shillings  sterling,  and  5  shil- 
lings additional  if  a  certified  copy  of  entry  is  required. 

••The  work  must  be  published  in  Great  Britam  or  in 
her  dominions  simultaneously  with  its  publication  in  the 
United  Statea 

•*  Five  copies  of  the  publication  are  required,  one  foif 
the  British  Museum,  and  four  on  demand  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Stationers  for  four  other  librariea 

••  Copyright  In  Canada  Is  to  be  registered  with  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa,  fee  $1  for  registry  and  5C 
cents  for  certificate ;  and  the  work  to  be  published  in 
Canada,  and  two  copies  deposited. 

••  Copyright  may  be  secured  in  France,  by  a  foreipner, 
by  depositing  two  copies  of  the  publication  at  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior  at  Paria  No  fee  nor  entry  of  title 
required. 

**  To  secure  copyright  in  Belgium  a  foreigner  may  rcg* 
ister  his  work  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Indus- 
try and  Public  Works,  at  Brussels.   • 

"  In  Switzerland,  registry  of  title  at  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  at  Berne  is  optional,  not 
obligatory,  fee  2  francs.  If  registered,  deposit  of  one 
copy  te  required. 

"The  Librarian  of  Congress  cannot  take  charcre  of  any 
copyright  entries  or  arrangements  with  other  countries." 
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VALUES  OP  FOREIGN  COINS   IN   UNITED  STATES  MONEY. 

Otoolaimad  Iqr  the  SeeMtaiT  of  tbe  n«Miii7,  Jaimair  1,  Itn.) 


OuUflSAI. 

Steadafd. 

Uoa&tmryVnit, 

▼ahietB 
Ttensor 
n.8.Gold 
Dollar. 

^AMI^te 

Aigentine  Bep... 

Gold  and  BUver 
SilTer. 

Peso 

$0.06^5 
^1 

.10,8 
.60.1 
.54,6 
1.00 
.60^1 
.01.2 

1.02^1 
1.18,7 

.60,1 
.02,6 
.:fl6,8 
.60,1 

i.04.8 

.10,3 
.10,3 

4.i6.6« 
.10,8 
.06.5 
.828 
.10.3 
.00.7 
.74,5 

1.00 
.75 

.40.2 
1.01.4 
.26  8 
.60,1 
1.08 
.77.2 
.55.3 
.10.3 
.26  8 
.10,8 
.62,3 
.04.4 
.18,8 

Gold:  Aisentino(|4.8a;4)andl-BAigeiiti]i6.  Sflver:  peso 

and  divisions. 
Gold :  4  florins  ($1.02,0),  8  florlnB  (18.85^8),  ducat  (12.96^1) 

and 4 ducats (I0.1N8).    SUver:  land 2 floiina. 
Gtold :  10  and  20  francs.    Sliver:  5  franosL 

AoBtrla-Hiuigary 

Florin 

Belgium. 

BoUvla. 

Gold  and  BUTer 
Silver. 

Franc ..••**». 

Boliviano......... 

Silver:  Boliviano  and  divlslonR. 

BraxiL 

Gold 

Milreis 

Dollar 

Peso  ••... 

Gold:^10and20mUrelB.    Siver:  1-2^  landSmflrcte 

British  K.  Amer. 

Gold 

Central  AmericA. 

Silver. 

Gold  and  SUver 

SUver. 

SUver:  peso  and  dlvlsiona 

Gold:  escudo  ($1.8%4X  doubloon  ($466^1)  and  oondor 
(10.1218).    Stiver:  peso  and  dlrisloiis. 

Chili.., 

Peso 

Chinfi 

f  fihu'nghal .. 

TaeL...'  Halkwan 

(Customs). 

Peso 

Colombia. 

Silver 

(3old :  condor  (iO.64.7)  and  double-oondor.  SUver :  peflow 

CubtL 

Gold  and  SUver 
Gold 

Peso 

(3old :  doubloon  ($5.01,7).    SUver :'  peso. 

Denmark 

CroMm 

Qold  i  10  and  20  crownsi 

Scnador. 

Silver 

Sucre ,,, 

Gold ;  condor  ^80.64  7)  and  double-oondor.  SUver :  snere 

Gold 

Pound  aoo  piastres). . 
Mark. 

and  divisions. 
Gtold:  pound  (100  plastresX  6^10, 20  and  50  piastres.    SO- 

ver :  1,  2k  ^  10  and  20  piastres. 
Gold :  20  marks  ($8.85,0X  10  marks  ($1.06). 
Gold :  5k  la  20,  50 and  100 francs.    SUver:  Sfranoa. 
Gold :  5k  10  and  20  marks. 

Gold  t  sovereign  (pound  sterling)  and  1-2  sovereln. 
Gold :  MO,  20. 50  and lOOdrachmas.  SUver:  5  draauDML 
SUver:  gourde. 

Gold :  mohor  ($7.10,8).    SUver:  rupee  and  divisIODiL 
Gold ;  5k  10,  20,  50  and  100  linuL    Silver :  5  liiaa. 
Gold :  1,  2.  N  10  and  20  yen. 
SUver:  yen. 

Finland.. 

Gold 

France 

Gold  and  Silver 

Gold 

Gold 

Franc 

Oerman  Emnlre.. 

Mark. 

Great  Britain.... 

Pound  sterling 

Drachma.  •••••••••••. 

Greece. 

Gold  and  Sliver 
Gold  and  SUver 
Sliver 

HayU 

Gourde. 

India. 

Rupee. 

Italy 

Gold  and  Silver 
Gold  and  Silver 
Gold 

Lira. 

Liberia. 

V«n        J  Gold 

^®°—-1  Silver 

Dollar 

Mexico 

Silver 

Dollar 

Gold:  doUar  ($a08.8X  2  1-21  &  10  and  20  doUanL    SO* 

ver:  dollar  (or  peso)  and  divisions. 
Gold :  10  florins.    Silver:  1-2, 1  and  2 1*9 florins 

Netherlands.. .... 

Gold  and  Silver 
Gold 

Florin 

Newfoundland . . 

Dollar 

Gold :  2  clollars  ($2.02; 7). 

Norway 

Gold 

Crown 

Gold :  10  nnri  20  crowns. 

Peru 

SUver 

Sol 

Sliver:  sol  and  divisiona 

PortagaL 

Gold 

Milreis 

Gold :  1,  2,  5  and  10  milreis. 

Russia. 

Silver 

Dr^*,Kii>     jGold 

Rouble..  ]g^^„^ 

Peseta 

Gold :  imperial  ($7.71,8)  and  1-2  Imperial  (fMS^ 

0pain 

Gold  and  Silver 
Qo\(\ 

Silver:  1-4,  1-2  and  1  rouble. 

GoM  :  25  r>eBetaR.    Silver:  5  pesetas. 

Gold :  10  and  20  crowns. 

Sweden 

Crown 

Switzerland  ••••. 

Gold  and  Silver 

Silver 

Gold 

SUver 

Franc 

Gold :  5, 10^  20;  50  and  100  francs.    SUver:  6  ixvacB, 

Tripoli 

Mah  bub  of  20  piastres 
Plftst  re 

Turkey..... 

Gold :  25,  50, 100,  250  and  800  piastres. 

Gold :  ^  10,  20,  50  and  100  bolivars.    SUver:  6  boUvam 

Venezuela 

BoUvar 

A   PERPETUAL  CALENDAR. 

fOB  2;000  TSAB8  JOTTEB  CHRIST,  Old  Style^  AHD  FBOM  1500  TO  2000  A.D.,  KeW  SM& 
TABLE  I.— DOBONIOAL  LETTEB8. 


Tmn  In  excess  of 

YcanlQeneaol 

Uundredt. 

Centiirict. 

Hnodreds. 

Ceotiirkiu 

Old  Style 

0 

100 

aoo 

3«» 

400 

900 

te 

OldScyle. 

0 

too 

aoo 

300 

0OO 

9K>        6M 

7^ 

too 

r 

xooo 

itoo 

taoo 

XJOO 

7«> 

800 

r 

sooo 

Itoo 

zaoo      sjpa 

S400 

S500 

1700 

sloo 

t9oo 

•000 

1400 

Z500 

Z700 

1800 

1900      aeem 

New  Style. 

1700 

fSoo 

1500 
1900 

x6oo 
sooo 

Hew  Style. 

X700 

sloo 

X900 

IfOO 

1600 
aooo 

0     New  Style. 
•   98    56    t4 

c. 

B 

G 

A 

24    4«    70    98 

G 

A 

B 

C 

D 

B         F 

DC 

BD 

FB 

GF 

AF 

BA 

CB 

X5,  43    7«    » 

t6   44    7* 

F 

G 

A 

B 

c 

CB       DC 

^SiiSl 

B 

C 

D 

B 

F 

G 

A 

BD 

FB 

GF 

AG 

BA 

A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

F 

G 

3'JS 

C 

D 

B 

F 

G 

A         B 

J|^S& 

G 

A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

F 

B 

C 

D 

B 

F 

G         A 

FB 

GF 

AG 

BA 

CB 

DC 

BD 

2$^ 

A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

U'S^ 

•     D 

B 

F 

G 

A 

B 

C 

GF 

AC 

BA 

CB 

DC 

ED     PB 

C 

P 

B 

F 

0 

A 

B 

«;:;{ 

B 

F 

G 

A 

B 

l^'4'i 

B 

C 

D 

B 

F 

G 

A 

D 

B 

F 

A 

B        C 

AG 

BA 

CB 

DC 

BD 

FB 

GF 

«3    SI    7» 
t4    5a    to 

C 

D 

B 

p 

G 

A        B 

>S9SiS 

r 

G 

A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

BA 

CB 

DC 

RD 

FB 

GF      AG 

B 

F 

G 

A 

B 

C 

D 

!l    '3    !' 

aS    54    8a 

•7    55    83 

G 

A 

B 

Q 

D 

1  i 

\l  ?.  S  9 

D 
CB 

B 
DC 

."d 

A 

A 
GF 

B 
AG 

C 

F 

B 

? 

h 

5 

S 

»a  4«  •?  97 

A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

F 

G 
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A  PERPETUAL  CALENDAR-Contlnned. 

1 
i 

TABLBIL 

DATS  OF  THB  MONTHS. 

\ 

I^ebniary,  Maich, 

In 

■vy«  October. 

Novonber.                        April,  July. 

May. 

A 

» 

M 

t 

•  s<    aa    a9 

•  i6  ta  9» 

J 

la    19   ao                    a     9    16    as 

9» 

T    S4    as    aS 
1      1    ss    aa    89 

Su. 

Tv 

• 

13  ao   a7                    3    10    ST    84 

14  as    aS                    4    11    18    a« 
s<    aa    a9                    5    la    19    a6 
so    as    30                    0    S3    ao   ar 
ST    84    ss                    T    S4    as    aS 
st    as                      t    I    S5    aa    a9 

3« 

M. 

9f 

3 
4 

so    »    a4    3S 
11    i8   a« 

19    19   ao 

.     I 

a     9    s6   as    30 
3    10    17    84    31 

Tu. 
W. 

I 

V 

i 

7 

•     9 

4    ss    s8    a« 
«    sa    19    t6 

6    ss    ao    87 

?• 

Sa 

f  1 

13    ao   ar 
U    as    a8 

5    » 
4    " 

L   .. 

....     ... 

Su 
...     M. 

C 

DAYS  OF  THB  MONTHS. 

rat  1 

< 

June. 

August 

Sepccniber,  Deccinbcr* 

A 

"S^^T^F 

«• 

4    11    it 

S 

6    S3    ao    ar 

2    14   »    w 

1     I    s«    aa    a9 

•     9    s6    as    30 

3  so   ST   84    31 

4  11    il   a* 

5  xa    19   t6 

6  ss    ao   ar 
T    S4    as    al 

1     1     IS     88     89 

a   9    s6   as    30 

Su. 

Th. 

W.   Tu. 

6    S3    ao 

M- 

F. 

Th.    W. 

To. 

s 

Tu. 

Sa. 

F.     Th. 

W. 

9     14     Ml 

a     I    s«    aa 
a     9    so    va 

W. 

Su. 

Sa.     F. 

Th. 

•9 

3  so    ST    84    31 

4  SI    si    a« 

5  la    S9    86 

V^ 

M. 

Su.    Sa. 

F. 

9» 

F. 

Tu. 

M.    Su. 

Sa. 

3    so   17    a4 

Sa.     .. 

W. 

Tu.    M. 

Su. 

RuLB.— Find  the  Dominical  Letter  for  the  year,  in  the  First  Table ;  and  note,  that  in  Leap  Years  there  are  two  Dominical  Letters,  the  6rst  for 
jaaaary  and  February,  the  seoood  for  the  other  months ;  then  in  this  Second  Table,  the  days  of  the  week  under  the  Dominical  Letter  will  be  those 
tor  the  required  year. 

N.  B.— New  Styk  commenced  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  generally  in  1588 ;  but  was  not  adopted  in  England  till  S75a.  Old  Style  is  still  used 
Id  P' 


POSTAL   INFORMATION. 
DOMESTIC  RATES  OF  POSTAGE,  HEVISED  IN  1893. 

FIB8T-CLA88  MATTER. 

Ratbb  of  letter  postage  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  two  cenu  per  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

Rates  on  local  or  drop  letteni  at  free  delivery  offices^ 
two  cents  per  onnce  or  fraoiiou  thereof.  At  offices  where 
there  la  no  free  delivery  by  carriers,  one  cent  per  ounce 
or  fraction  thereof. 

Rates  on  specially  delivered  letters,  ten  cents  on  each 
letter  in  (iddhlon  to  ihe  regular  postage.  Special  deliv- 
ery stamps  are  sold  at  pobt-offlces,  and  must  L>e  affixed  to 
such  letters.  An  ordinary  len-cent  stamp  affixed  to  a  let- 
ter will  not  entitle  it  to  special  delivery. 

Letter  rates  are  cliarged  on  all  productions  by  the  type- 
writer or  manifold  procesa 

Prepaid  letters  will  be  reforwarded  from  one  post-office 
to  another  n|;)on  the  written  request  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed, without  additional  charge  for  pubtage. 

SECOND-CLASS  MATTER. 

This  class  Includes  all  newspapers,  periodicals  or  mat- 
ter exclusively  in  print  and  regularly  issued  at  stated  in- 
tervals as  f  equenily  as  four  times  a  year,  from  a  known 
office  of  publication  or  news  agency,  to  actual  subwribers 
or  news  agents,  and  transient  newspapers  and  publica- 
tions of  this  character  mailed  by  persons  other  than  pub- 
lishers. 

Rates  of  postage  to  publishers,  one  cent  a  pound  or 
fractUmal  part  thereof,  prepaid  by  special  stamps.  Pub- 
lications designed  primarily  for  advertising  or  free  cir- 
culation, or  not  having  a  legitimate  list  of  subscribers, 
are  excluded  from  the  pound  rate,  and  pay  third-class 
rates. 

Rates  of  postage  on  transient  newspapers,  magazines 
or  periodicals,  on>e  cent  for  each  four  onnccK  or  fraction 
thereof.  These  rates  do  not  apply  for  transient  publica- 
tions mailed  for  local  delivery  by  carriers  at  a  Free  De- 
livery Office.         

THIRD-CLASS  MATTER. 

Mail  matter  of  the  third  class  includes  printed  books, 
pamphlets,  engravings,  circulars  (in  print  or  by  the  hec- 
tograph, electric  pen  or  similar  process),  and  other  mat- 
ter wnolly  in  print,  proof-sheets,  corrected  proof-sheets 
and  manuscript  copy  accompanying  the  same. 

The  rate  on  matter  of  this  class  is  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 

Manuscript  unaccompanied  by  proof-sheets  must  pay 
letter  ratea 

The  limit  of  weight  is  four  pounds,  except  single  books 
in  separate  packages,  on  which  the  weight  is  not  limited. 

FOURTH-CLASS  MATTER. 

All  mailable  matter  not  included  in  three  preceding 


classes  is  classed  as  fourth-class.  Rate  of  postage  one 
cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof,  except  seeds^ 
roota  bulbs,  cuttings,  clous  and  plants,  the  rate  on 
which  is  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 

MONET  ORDER& 

No  fraction  of  cents  allowed  in  any  money  order. 

Rates  on  Money  Orders  In  the  United  States:  Not  ex- 
ceeding $5,  five  cents;  $5  to  $10,  eight  cents;  $10  to  $15^ 
ten  cents;  over  $15  to  $90,  fifteen  cents;  over  $dO  to  $40^ 
twenty  cents;  over  $40  to  $50,  twenty-five  cents;  for  $50 
to  $60,  thirty  cents;  for  $60  to  $70,  thirty-five  cents;  for 
$70  to  $80,  forty  cents  4  for  $80  to  $100,  forty-five  centa 

POSTAL  KOTEa 

Postal  notes  will  be  issued  for  sums  less  than  five  dol- 
lars for  a  fee  of  three  cents,  and  are  payHble  to  any  per- 
son presenting  them,  either  at  the  office  designated  on 
the  note  or  at  the  office  of  issue  within  thri:e  months  of 
date  of  issne. 

All  countries  except  Ascen8ion.2Ca];)e  Colony,  China  (via 
Brindisi),  Comoro  Islands,  Madagascar  (except  French 
Stations),  Morocco  (except  Spanish  possessions).  Natal  and 
Zululand.  Norfolk  Island,  Orange  I'ree  State,  Queensland. 
Samoan  Islands,  St.  Helena,  Transvaal  and  Bechuanalana 
are  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  within  which  the  rates 
are  as  follows,  except  as  to  Canada  and  Mexico: 

Letters,  per  15  grams  (1-2  ounce),  prepayment  optional, 
5  cents;  pobtal  cards,  each  2  cents;  newspapers  and  other 
printed  matter,  per  2  ounces,  1  cent;  commercial  papers— 
pacliets  not  in  excess  of  10  ounces,  5  cents ;  packets  in  ex* 
cess  of  10  ounces,  for  each  2  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof; 
1  cent;  samples  of  merchandise— packets  not  in  excess) 
of  4  ounces,  2  cents ;  packets  in  excess  of  four  ounces,  for 
each  2  ounces,  or  fraction  thereot  1  cent ;  registration  fee 
on  letters  or  other  articles,  10  centa 

All  correspondence  other  than  letters  must  be  prepaid^ 
at  least  partially. 

CANADA. 

Letters,  per  ounce,  prepayment  compulsory,  2  cents; 
postal  cards,  each  1  cent ;  newspaprs,  per  four  ounces, 
1  cent ;  merchandise  and  samples  of  merchandise,  not  ex- 
ceeding 4  pounds,  per  ounce,  1  cent;  commercial  papers, 
same  as  to  other  Postal  Union  coxmtries;  registration 
fee,  10  cents. 

MSZICO. 

Letters,  newspapers  and  printed  matter  are  now  car- 
ried between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  at  same  rates 
as  in  the  United  Statea  Samples  are  1  cent  for  2  ounces; 
limit  of  weight,  8  3-4  ouncea  Merchandise,  other  than 
pamplea  may  only  be  sent  by  Parcels  Post.  No  sealed 
packaires  other  than  letters  in  their  usual  and  ordinary 
form  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  Mexico,  nor  any  package 
over  4  povnds  0  ounces  in  weight. 
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TABLB8  SBOWmO  THE  HEIGHT  OP  THE  MOUNTAINS,  AND  THE  LENGTH  OP  THE  CHIBF 

RIVERS  OF  THE  GLOBE, 


PRINCIPia   MOUNTAINl. 


MoouuifPBiti, 

Ben  jVcts. 
Cerrinor  " 

Chimbonso , 

CotopaxA 

funaii'JSaicaM)! 

j^yeawait ._.._.  l',  •  *  *  * " 

PlIl>IW<ttf^llORI*  •  •  I 

SdcU^ lllllV. 

Illiinsiii.  ••.••••••..  < 

lungfrau , 

Kttochinjiiiga 

Mount  Blanc.... 


Qtnmf. 


n*iu 

Annenla., 
Scotland. 


Ecuador. 
Ecuador.. 


Russia.  ••••••• , 

SMcOy ...., 


SwitKriand 

Ditto ^ 

Iceland ^ 

BoliTia ^ 

Switxeriand. 

India ^. 

Ireland..  ••••••...••• 

Piedmooi 


HdgliL 


4.368 
»4f837 
xi,i7s 

«8;493 
10,874 


>5i744 


Mont  ^HdoVa.i 
MooteRosa.... 

iNitiPass 

€)rtler  Spits. . . . 
PicdeHaikQO. 
jftayocatcprtl . . 


Tyrol.. 


St.  Bernard  (Gnat)  H»oi 

Sl  Ellas 

Scaw  Pen ^ 

Simplon.  PuiQa«*«**«*««***««>-«** 

Skiddaw ,...^.^.. 

Soowdon..  ..••••••«*«•  »««••«••«••• 

sorata,  ........ •••.  •«•»••••«•••••• 

tdviouFlssa of ••..•••«  ••^••••••* 

MMfu&k  ^Bakol.  •»*•*•••«••«««*« 
cattTtaa**  .••••..**•  •••••«•.  ••••• 


GodoCmu 


BoUria ,«,«^ 

Switseriand.  .^  •«•••• 
Russian  Affiec|e%....< 
England.. ..^.  ^,»m 
Switsenand  .*«.••«•  •« 
England.  ...•«..  ««««^ 

BoliTia  ■...*•  ••..»...« 
T3toI.< 


SM16 

7.«T3 
t7i9» 


1*^ 


niMQEPAL  UVXEft* 


RIttr. 


Amoor 

Columbia 

Danube  

Dnieper 

Douro , 

Elbe    

Euphrates  .... 

Eraser  

Ganges      .... 
Hoaog-bo  .... 

Indus         

ijiwrence«  St. 
L«aa ...    ... 

Uoire  ,..• 

Mnstssippt...; 


Niger. 
Nde... 


Tagut 


>•••••••••••' 


Tigm 

Vl'UbiR****  ••••••••  ••••• 

V< 


••••••*••«• 


A(lantieOc«an.. 
Psdfic  Ocean.... 
F^tflc  Ocean.... 

Black  Sea 

Black  Sea 

AUiinticOc^an.. 

North  Sea 

Persian  Gulf 

Paci$c  Ocean.... 

Bengal  Bay 

Pacmc  Ocean.... 
Indian  Ocean.... 
Atlantic  Ocean.. 

Arctic  Sea 

Bay  ot  Biscay.... 

Mexico,  GuU 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Mediterranean  Sea. 


Arctic  Ocean «••• «,. 'Siberia 


Spn^  ita^erica.. . • .  •••••••••• 

Russia  jn  Asia 

North  America 

Germany  and  Hungary 

Russia 

Spain  and  ytostMgal... . ..».«« . 

Germany 

Turkey  In  Asi^ 

Britisn  Columbia 

Hindostan.. •••• 

China 

Hindostan 

Panmla .....••«•—... 

Russia  in  AMii.. ••«.... •«•••.< 

France «•« 

United  States , 

Africa 

Abystinia,  NuMaand  Egypt. 


BUsslssippI  Rlrer. 

Atlantic  Ooeao. 

Plate  |liver • 

Atlantic  Ocean.. ...... ..«..., 

Adriatic  Sea « 

Chesapeake  Bay...., 

North  Va 

Medic  erranean  Sea 

North  9m 

Bnolish  Channd 

Atlaniic  Ocean *....*4.( 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Athmtic  Ocean 

Atfanttc  Ocean ••«. 

NorthSea 

Euphrates  Ri¥«r »... 

Baltic  Sea  

Caspian  Sea , 

Pacific  Ocean 

Arctk  Ocean •. 


Unued  States... 
Soytli  Amenca. 
South  America. . 
South  America. . 

haly 

United  States... 


-.*••••.•« 


and  Fraoccu** 


land 

United  Sutes 

Spain  andPoftugal... 

England ■ . . .  • 

Turkey  In  Asia 

Poland^  Prussia .,..,. , 

Russia 

China 

Sibena » •••. 


"^A. 


Engl 
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DMENSIONS  OF  AMERICAN  LAKEa 


Ontario.. • 

Huron . 
sKipenor  . . 


^Jgg- 


180 
270 

480 


^ 


too 


Feet. 


Elevation 

Ab'vetheSea. 

Feet. 


aoo 

QQO 

unknown. 
900 


6t8 


DISTANCES  SOUND  MAY  BE  HEARD.      . 

Human  voice ..••••••..•• •.••••      tsayaidl 

Rifle 

Military  band •.••••.••.••••••^••••••m^  • 
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REDUCTION  OP  THE  SCALE  OF  THE  ENG- 
LISH BAROMETER  TO  FRENCH  MILLI- 
ICBTRBS. 


nUmtitTf 

Engltah. 

B«DiMler,BoffU3lL 

B3SQiiieter,  BngUslu 

fnclLiochs 

MilUm*ti^ 

Inch,  lochi 

Millim'tFes. 

Mil]  im 'tret 

•♦        o 

509.59 
dia.13 

^    { 

30       0 

t 

J03.83 
J06.07 

614.(57 

3 

Jo8,33 

5«9-7S 

I 

1 

710.M 
71?. 84 

633.39 
634.83 

*    \ 

2 

715  xo 

7»7  3« 
719.81 
73183 

637.37 
^.9« 

X 
9 

? 

m     o 

^'99 
WS3 

1 

g 

BX 

m 

559,07 

i 

17        0 

73089 

643.61 

1 

I 

733  «s 

645.15 

• 

^s 

647-69 

f 

> 

650.33 

•9        « 

4 

739  9' 

^          Q 

9 

! 

743  17 

748.94 

66.  ,3 

1 

Q 

75«  X9 

^.^' 

i 

to 

7S3  45 

1 

IX 

755v70 

570.55 

38     0 

737  96 

57309 

,.    I 

s 

26033 

680  7z 

• 

76a  47 

§•? 

3 

%'^ 

S3-«5 

) 

769.61 

I 

769.34 

•?      o 

f 

773.15 

TV  49 

1 

17  A  69 
777  »3 

I 

773  75 
776  01 

693^ 

f 

779.77 

9 

7f8.«6 

TEMPERATURES  OF  IMPORTANT  PLACES 
IN  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  THE  W0RL4>. 


Nsmsol  PIsos. 


liondoii.  ..«•••••••• , 

Dublin  ^, 

Edinburgh 

Kns    ^., 

Vienna 

Berlin 

Copenhi^pen , 

StockhoUn 

St.  PMeraburg 

Moscow 

Naple3 

Rome 

Madrid 

Constantinople 

Jerusalem  

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Pekin 

Canton • 

Hobari  Town 

Auckland  

Cairo      , 

Cape  oi  Good  Hope 

NewYork    

New  Orleans 

Rio  Jan«ira 

Quebec , 

Toronto •• 

Melbottine.... 

Sydney  

Jamaica , 

Warsaw «... 


«      $»  3»» 

-   »? 

*•      4a  S 

z  ^  ^ 

:  » 56 

••  .0  53 

;i  4»  54 

4»  • 

!•    a»  41 

••33 

y>  • 

34  ti 

4B  49 

99  9f 

^  49 

^  49 

37  4a 

S9  n 


s. 

•ft 

•« 
& 
N. 

i* 

& 

N. 


Mean  I  Mean 
Sammer  [Wintei 
Temper    Temper 

ature.       ature 


S 


I 

6a 
&> 
61 

«4 
75 


83 

85 
74 


Teiu  r 


39h 

I 

3a 
3t 

It 


47 
4a 
4» 
5«> 
fa 


S4 
4? 

I 

3P 


4J 

39 

s 

6» 


83 
8x 


4* 

I 
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POPULATION   OF  THE   EARTH   BY  CONTINENTS. 

(IVom  Broeeedtaiga  off  the  Royai  Qeogmphioal  Soeiety  for  January,  1891.1 


OuwTiwairrai.  Dnnsiora. 


Area  tn 
Square  Aliles. 


Afrtca. 

America,  Soatlu . 
Alia. ,.. 


iNBABfTAirrS. 


Number. 


}1,514,00&  f  127,000,000 
«,44d,0QD  Sd.'^-'^CXX) 
€»837,000      36,420^000 

14,710,000    85(^0UtVU00 


Per  8q. 

MUe. 


11.0 

13.8 

5.3 

57.? 


CoiminBifTaif  Diruuiinfa. 


Ajeain 
^Square  Miles. 


Australasia.... 

Europe. 

Polar  Region&. 


8,288,000 
8,555,000 


iNBiaRAmft 


Number. 


4,780,000 
880^200,000 


BerS^ 


Li 


I\jt»l 61,288^30a  1»4ST»0Q(MI»      «0   ! 


The  aboTe  estimate  was  made  by  George  Ernest  Raven- 
■teln,  P.R.G.S.,  tke  geo^mpbep  and  sUvtistician,  and  Is 
torl890. 

An  estimate  of  population  of  the  earth  made  by  Drs. 
Wagner  and  Supan,  editors  of  **  BevOlkerung  ^r  Erde  " 
CE^erthes,  (iotha,  1891X  is  as  follows:  Europe,  857,379,000 
Asia,  825*954,000;  Africa,  MS, 963, 900;  America,  121,718,000. 
Australia.  8,230,000;  Oceanic  Islands,  7,«B0,0|0,  polar  re- 
gk>ns»  80^400.  Total,  1.479,729,400.  The  estimate  of  area 
of  the  continents  and  islands  by  the  same  authorities 
18  62.821,084. 

RaTenstein's  estimate  of  the  earth's  fertile  region,  tn 
square  miles,  is  28t,2e9,200$  steppe,  18,901,000;  deserti 
4klM^000^  polar  regions^  4^888^8001 


The  population  of  the  eartb  at  the  death  of  the  fihnpenxr 
Augustus,  estimated  oy  Bodlo,  was  54,000,000,  The  popil* 
lation  of  Europ«*  tiardly  exoeeded  60,000,000  t>efore  the  Of* 
teenth  century— A/ ut^U, 

The  area  and  cubic  contents  of  the  earth,  according  to 
the  data  of  Clark,  gtren  above,  aret  Surface,  I9e,9n,984 
square  miles,  cubic  contents,  259,944,085,515 cubic  miles. 

Murray  (ChallenfreF  expedition)  states  the  greatest 
depth  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  27.866  feet;  Pacific  Ocean, 
80,000  feet;  Indian  Ocean,  18,582  feet.  Southern  Ocean, 
25^200  feet;  Arctic  Ocean,  0,000  feet  The  Atlantic  Ocean 
has  an  area,  in  square  miles,  of  24.536,000;  Paclfio 
Ocean,  50,309,000;  Indian  Ocean,  17,084,000;  Arctic  Ocean, 
4to»l,a)a;  Southern  Ocean,  SaSOSiOOa 
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DURATION  OP  LIPB. 

I  Mkvtif  Ttibm  BM  Den  OotMtractid  bf  Dt.  fivr,  F.  R.  tL 


EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  AGES. 

Ca«cuia4ed  tO  Vemn  and  Hundredths.    8y  Oi   Farr,  P  R.  ^ 


Af« 

«.« 

fcnuue 
47  §• 

A«e 

Ma.e. 

Fenuue 

Age 

Mate. 

Fema.e 

Age 

6* 

Mm. 

Fenuue 

M  M 

Age. 

Male. 

tali. 

o 
t 

3£ 

1*^ 

40  a^ 

55 

40 

4* 

go  00 
•5  19 

ZK 

80 
81 

J8 

15 

• 

•Btf) 

4940 

m 

U 

4» 

»4  n 

S3 

Ob 

ni; 

«J  It 

8» 

4  ♦« 

47X 

» 

«»6i 

^JO 

•3 

,la 

4) 

•4  07 

> 

•»  60 

2' 

4  «7 

445 

4 

«•• 

so  43 

«4 

44 

•3  4* 

•4  7» 
•406 

A4 

■■.i4 

ia.09 

84 

3  95 

4M 

1 

«0  t* 

*>  53 

3 

]6t» 

??^ 

:i 

076 

3 

loto 

n%  s$ 

12 

373 

i«5 

2- 

4§   if 

9000 

35  44 

•9  ta 

»1«o 

"5 

10  ge 

353 

3.7{ 

I 

S3 

3 

34  77 
34  10 

35  75 
33  >o 

*<i 

V>^ 

s;} 

3 

«47 

U 

IS 

r§ 

Q 

47  74 

48» 

fl9 

33  43 

3446 

49 

•o  17 

•1.4* 

«9 

89 

f  00 

3.18 

M 

4705 

2« 

30 

3»76 

3381 

50 

a  go 

•0.7S 

TO 

•  48 

\% 

00 

'!i 

3.ot 

Bl 

«6  V 

SS 

S«09 

33  «7 

SX 

•0  09 

7« 

803 

9« 

•  69 

•85 

n 

£;« 

46.«> 

!• 

3>  4a 

T.U 

5* 

1898 

U 

7« 

76t 

8ti 

90 

•  55 

••70 

«f 

S8 

33 

10.74 

S3 

:;.5 

73 

IS 

7.7> 

93 

■.4* 

•  55 

M 

4397 

34 

30.07 

31  83 

54 

74 

f.3« 

1^ 

94 

•.•9 

•.4a 

>i 

41  l« 
40  „0 

43  <)o 
43  «4 

U 

0040 

S3 

3059 
«9  94 

12 

:js 

16  79 

^ 

849 

6  IS 

21 

::3 

•  •9 

:;3 

MS 
•1*. 

3 

t^ 

? 

99  99 
as  64 

ii 

1468 

lO  17 
»5  55 

1   ^ 

58> 
5  P 

6«i 

3 

•1 
;:5 

K* 

^.If     I       40.97     1 

19 

•799 

59 

l4.«o 

«4.94 

1   »• 

f.M 

S.J8 

99 
MO 

Ikti 


I  o(  bofa  at  Mitti  la  ap.gx  feaia,  and  ol  gM^  4i-8ii» 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


AMERICA  was 
^  known  to  the  an-  '"^9*- 
cient  Northmen  as  early 
^  as  the  tenth  century,  but 
its  true  discovery  dates 
:rom  the  voyage  of  Colum- 
)uSy  in  1492. 

Christopher  Columbus,  a 

lative  of  Genoa,  having  en- 

isted  the  assistance  of  Isa- 

)ella  of  Spain,  sailed  from 

he  port  of  Palos,  on  the 

bird  day  of  August,  1492, 

m  his  voyage  of  discovery, 

irith  a  fleet  of  three  ves- 

■eh,  and  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men, 

and  landed  on  the  island  of   San  Salvador  on  the 

twelfth  of  Octpber  of  that  year. 

1493. — Having  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  gave 
an  account  of  his  discoveries  to  their  majesties, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Columbus  sailed  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  September,  1493,  on  his  second  voyage, 
in  which  he  discovered  more  of  the  West  India  Islands. 
1497. — Sebastian  Cabot,  who  claims  with  Colum- 
bus to  have  been  the  first  discoverer  of  the  Western 
Continent,  was  a  son  of  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  and 
a  native  of  Bristol.  He  sailed  in  the  spring  of  1497, 
in  search  of  the  northwest  passage  to  India,  and  dis- 
covered land,  which  he  called  Prima  Vista,  or  New- 
foundland, after  which  he  sailed  along  the  coast  of 


America  as  far  as  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  then  re- 
turned to  England. 

1498. — On  the  thirteenth  day  of  May,  1498,  Co- 
lumbus set  out  on  his  third  voyage  from  the  Bay  of 
St  Lucas,  and,  after  sighting  some  new  islands,  on 
the  first  of  August  he  discovered  the  continent,  but 
imagining  it  to  be  an  island,  he  termed  it  Isla  Santa. 

1499. — Americus  Vespucius,  or  Vespucci,  from 
whom  the  Western  Continent  derives  its  name,  was 
a  native  of  Florence,  and  made  four  voyages  to  the 
New  World  from  1499  to  1503.  After  returning  to 
Spain  he  was  appointed  by  King  Ferdinand  to  draw 
sea  charts  descriptive  of  the  New  World,  from  which 
circumstance  the  continent  became  known  as  America. 

15 1 2. — Ponce  de  Leon, 'a  native  of  Spain,  dis- 
covered Florida  on  Easter  Sunday  {Pascua  Florida^ 
in  Spanish),  April  6,  15 12. 

1513. — On  September  29,  1513,  Balboa,  a  Span- 
iard, crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  discovered 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  took  possession  of  all  the 
lands  it  might  touch  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  crown. 

1524. — Francis  I.,  of  France,  ambitious  of  the 
glory  of  Charles  V.,  supplied  Verazzano,  a  noble 
Florentine,  with  four  vessels  to  prosecute  discoveries 
in  America.  After  a  severe  voyage  he  came  upon  a 
coast  supposed  to  be  North  Carolina.  •  Sailing  north 
he  entered  a  spacious  bay  receiving  a  noble  river— 
the  Hudson — and  following  the  coast  he  reached 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  Boston.  Proceeding  further, 
first  west  and  then  north,  he  skirted'  Nova  Scotiar 
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discovered  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  finally  reached 
the  land  discovered  by  the  Cabots,  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador. 

IS35,— ^Jacques  Cartier,  the  discoverer  of  Canada, 
sailed  from  the  port  of  St  Malo,  France,  and  as- 
cended tlw  river  St  Lawrence  in  1535,  as  far  as  the 
site  o(  tlie  present  city  of  Montreal. 

153J1— The  career  of  Hernando  de  Solo  is  one 
O'  t^  tnost  adventurous  episodes  in  the  history  of 
Amencan  discovery.  He  accompanied  Piz^rro  to 
America,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  severe 
battle  that  took  place  between  his  chief  and  Alma- 
gro.  Having  returned  to  Spain,  he  was  created 
Captain-General  of  Cuba  and  Florida,  and  sailed  in 
command  of  a  brilHant  armament  from  San  Lucar 
de  Barrameda,  April  6th,  1538,  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  Florida.  He  arrived  at  Cuba  on  the  ist 
of  May,  sailed  from  Havana  May  12,  1539,  arrived 
at  Espiritu  Santo,  Florida,  on  the  25th,  and  took 
formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
Spanish  Emperor.  After  being  harassed  by  the 
Indians,  he  continued  his  route  to  the  dominions  of 
the  caique  Tuscaloosa,  which  comprised  part  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  Here  he  fought  .a  dis- 
astrous battle  on  the  site  of  the  city  of  Mobile,  and 
on  the  1st  of  April,  1541,  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  which  he  crossed.  In  the  spring 
of  1542  De  Soto  returned  to  the  Mississippi,  where, 
after  untold  trials  and  disappointments,  he  suc- 
cumbed to  fever  and  fatigue.  His  body  was  sunk 
in  the  river,  lest  the  Indians  should  desecrate  it 

1542. — Cabrillo  made  the  first  voyage  along  the 
Pacific  coast,  sailing  as  far  north  as  the  boundaries 
of  Oregon. 

1562. — ^Admiral  Colignl,  one  of  the  Huguenot  lead- 
ers in  France,  conceived  the  design  of  establishing 
atrans-atlantic  settlement  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing an  asylum  to  his  Protestant  brethren,  and  fitted 
out  two  vessels  in  1562,  which  he  placed  under 
command  of  John  Rlbault,  of  Dieppe,  a  seaman  of 
experience.  The  discoverers  landed  in  Carolina, 
but  tbe  settlement  did  not  prove  successful. 

1564.— In  1564  Coligni  fitted  out  three  vessels, 
which  he  placed  under  the  command  of  Laudonniere, 
an  o£Scer  who  had  accompanied  Ribault,  which  at- 
tempt, however,  was  no  more  successful  than  the 
first  In  1565  Ribault  was  sent  with  several  ships 
to  supersede  Laudonniere,  bringing  with  him  large 
iupplies,  which  induced  the  colonists  to  remain. 


1565. — Mdendez,  a  Spanish  explorer,  landed  in 
Florida  in  1565,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  col 
ony.  It  was  named  St  Augustine,  and  b  the  oldest 
town  ki  the  United  Stipes. 

1576. — Frobisher,  an  English  navigato,  tried  to 
find  a  northwest  passage,  Altered  Baffin  Bay,  and 
twice  endeavored  to  found  a  colony  itk  Labiadoi; 
but  was  unsuccessful 

1578. — Sir  Francis  Drake,  a  famous  Ciiglish  cap* 
tain,  from  1578  to  *8o  sailed  through  tixe  Straits  of 
Magellan  and  along  the  Pacific  coast  at  £nr  as  Ore- 
gon, wintered  in  San  Francisco  harbor,  and  ciicum- 
navigated  the  g^be. 

1582. — In  1582  New  Mexico  was  explored  and 
named  by  the  Spaniard  Espejo,  who  founded  Santa 
F6,  the  second  oldest  city  in  the  United  Stales^ 

15814.— Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  dbci^gaiyied  for 
having  projected  and  established  permanent  British 
settlements  in  America.  Xb  April,  1^84,  he  fitted 
out  two  ships,  fully  equipped  and  provisioned^  under 
the  conmiand  of  Captain  Philip  Amadas  and  ArAur 
Barlow,  Having  arrived  on  the  American  co^ 
they  entered  into  trade  with  the  natives^  and  after  a 
hasty  examination  of  the  country,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  they  arrived  hi  September.  The  coun- 
try which  they  discovered  was  named  Virginia,  by 
order  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  allusion  to  her  unmar- 
ried state  of  Hfe.  Sir  Waher  soon  fitted  out  taaother 
fleet  for  America,  under  tbe  command  of  Sir  VA^ 
ard  Grcnville,  Mr.  Ralph  Lane  having  been  appoint- 
ed Chief  Governor  of  the  colony.  The  Governor 
returned  to  England  for  supplies  shortly  afterward. 
Raleigh  dispatched  another  colony  und«r  John 
White,  who  was  appointed  Goveraoii  Governor 
White  returned  to  England,  and  v^hen  he  oamt 
back,  three  years  later,  he  found  that  the  en^ 
colony  had  perished.  It  !s  asserted  by  C^maden  that 
tobacco  was  now  for  the  first  thne  introduced  into 
England,  and  the  potato  into  Ireland,  from  AfiEierka. 

1605. — De  Monts,  a  native  of  Fw»€e,  received  a 
grant  of  all  the  land  lying  between  the  fortieth  and 
forty-sixth  parallels  of  latitude.  The  tract  was  termed 
Acadia.  With  Champlain,  he  founded  Port  Royal, 
the  first  permanent  French  possession  in  America. 

1606. — James  I.  of  England  granted  tl^  London 
Company  a  colony  in  Virginia  in  1606.  The  tstpedi- 
tion  reached  America  in  Y607,  <^^>  ascending  Ae 
James  River,  chose  for  their  colony  a  spot  whidi 
they  called  Jamestown.     The  colonists  tmd  Aeff 
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posterity  were  declared  EngKsh  subjects,  though 
they  were  mvested  with  no  political  nghts.  The 
colonists  snfieied  many  severe  hardships,  and  were 
sdved  from  destruction  mainly  througn  the  energy 
and  sagacity  of  Captain  John  Smith,  who  had  t>eeii 
installed  as  president  This  was  the  first  perma- 
nent English  settlement  in  Amenca. 

1608. — The  first  permanent  French  settlement  in 
Canada  was  established  by  Samuel  de  Champlain, 
who  founded  the  city  of  Quebec  in  1608.  In  the 
ibOdwing  year  he  discovered  the  beautiful  l^ke  which 
bears  his  name,  fie  has  been  Justly  termed  **  The 
Father  of  New  Prance,**  as  the  French  possessions 
Id  America  were  named. 

1609-10. — In  the  beghming  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Ihitch  and  Enghsh  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  (fiscovery  of  a  northwest  passage  to  In- 
<fiac  Alter  the  failure  of  several  navigators  vu  this 
endeavor,  h  was  resumed  by  Henry  Hudson,  a  navi- 
gator in  the  Dutch  service.  Not  succeeding,  he 
proceeded  to  explore  the  American  coast,  and  sailed 
iqi  the  river  that  now  bears  his  name. 

In  1 610  he  was  sent  by  a  Dutch  company  on 
another  voyage,  when  he  explored  the  great  bay  to 
which  his  name  is  attached. 

In  virtue  of  Hudson's  voyage,  the  Dutch  claimed 
the  country  from  the  Delaware  River  to  Cape  Cod, 
and  fai  i($i6  several  stations  were  formed  on  the 
Idand  of  Manhattan,  the  name  then  given  to  New 
Tort  In  1613,  a  settlement  was  founded.  The 
country  was  called  New  Netherlands,  and  a  cluster 
of  cottages,  where  New  York  now  stands,  was  named 
New  Amsterdam. 

fdig.— The  "first  legislative  bod/  that  ever  as- 
sembled in  America  **  was  called  at  Jamestown  by 
Governor  Yeardly,  July  30,  161 9.  Its  laws  were 
ratified  by  the  company  in  England,  but  possessed 
no  binding  force  unless  subsequently  ratified  by  the 
cokmia!  assembly.  These  privileges  were  in  1621 
embodied  in  a  written  constitution,  "  the  first  of  Its 
Ihid  ha  America.** 

16 1 9. — Slavery  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  in  16 19,  by  the  captain  of  a  Dutch  trading 
vessel  who  bought  twenty  negroes  which  he  sold  to 
the  tobacco  planters.  Their  labor  being  found  prof- 
itable, a  traffic  in  slaves  soon  sprung  up. 

1620.— After  various  abortive  attempts  to  colonize 
New  England,  a  tide  of  population  poured  into  it 
item  an  unexpected  quarter.      The   "Pilgrim  Fa- 


thers"— Puritans  who  had  fled  i^cm 
Holland  to  escape  the  persecutioi^  oi  tht  dftaiu^i&ii^ 
church — sailed  for  Amenca  m  Septemljct.  ui/»a  i^cjl 
amved  on  the  9th  ol  Novemt>e%  St  vren^  ot  i  ^(^ 
Cod.  They  settled  on  a  spot  w'iddD,  liiey  t*  ^ 
New  Plymouth.  After  suffering  oi^taLd  ^jn?*.  t% 
which  reduced  theu  numbers  m  ttie  sphi^  ^  2| 
to  fitty  01  sixty  persons,  they  persevered,  ai>4  u  OM 
spnng  of  1624  they  counted  one  hundred  an^  t?4t'^' 
Their  numbers  were  mcreased  in  1629.  sll/^  In  ^|S^i 
fifteen  hundred  settlers  having  arrived  from  fiagiiOkd 
m  the  latter  year.  They  soon  became  invukved  in 
war  with  the  Indians,  which  checked  the  progress  of 
the  colony.  Dut  the  natives  were  hnaiiy  subdued  and  dis- 
persed In  1 692,  Plymouth  was  united  witL.  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Colony^  undei  the  name  c  Massachusetts. 
i622-— Onthe'22dof  March,  1622.  occurred  the  In- 
dian Massacre  of  Virginia,  when  ovei  three  hundred 
men,  women  and  children  fell  victims  in  a  single  day. 
1630. — The  first  house  erected  iii  Boston,  under 
Governor  Wmthrop,  in  July,  1630. 

Connecticut    was    settled  at  Windsor,  Hartford 
and  Wetiiersfield,  in  1633-6. 

^633 — Sir  George  Calvert,  Secretary  of  State 
under  James  I.,  obtained  from  King  Charles  I.  a 
large  grant  of  land  in  Amenca,  which  was  named 
Maryland,  in  honor  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  Sijc 
George,  now  created  Lord  Baltimore,  died  before 
the  completion  of  the  charter,  and  the  establishmenj 
of  the  colony  devolved  accordingly  on  his  son  CeciL 
The  first  emigrants,  consisting  of  about  two  hundred 
persons,  arrived  in  1633.  The  colonists  acted  justily 
toward  the  natives,  and  the  Maryland  govemcueuft 
was  distinguished  for  proclaiming  religious  toiertiUi 
to  all  The  Protestants  having  obtained  4  majaritu 
deprived  Catholics  of  their  rights^  and  decUued 
them  outside  the  protection  of  the  law.  In  46g^| 
Lord  Baltimore  was  deprived  of  his  proprietary  nght|^ 
and  Maryland  became  a  royal  province.  In  1 7  -  J^* 
under  the  fourth  Lord  Baltimore,^  the  govetiiiucal 
was  recovered  and  religious  toleration  was  restored.  | 
1636. — Rhode  Island  was  settled  at  Piuv^denoo^ 
in  1636,  by  Roger  Williams,  who  stamped  apott 
the  colonies  the  idea  of  religious  toleration.  iA[ 
1647,  a  set  of  laws  guaranteeing  freedom  of  worship 
were  enacted — "  the  first  legal  declaration  of  liberty 
of  conscience  ever  adopted  in  Europe  or  America. *• 
1638. — ^The  first  permanent  settlement  in  Dela- 
ware was  made  in  1638  by  the  Swedes,  on  a  tract 
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lyiibg  oeaf  Wilinliigton.  The  settlement  was  subse- 
quetLtiiy  conquered  by  the  Dutch,  and  later  sull 
yieUied  tc  the  £ngiish  power. 
\  ri^j. — in  1643  toot  place  the  Union  of  the  Col- 
onies^ Massachusetts  Bay,  New  Haven  and  Con- 
Aectacat  tor  the  purpose  of  common  defense  agamst 
the  Indians^  and  the  encroachment  of  the  French 
tnd  Dratcn  setuers. 

I646. — In  164ft  Peter  Stuyvesant  was  appointed 
Govenu)r  ot  tne  New  Netherlands,  which  colony 
contmued  to  thnve  under  his  just  and  numane  rule 
till  Its  conquest  by  the  £nglish  in  1664. 

1660. — In  1660,  the  British  Parliament  enforced 
the  Navigation  Act,  whereby  the  commerce  of  the 
colony  ol  Virginia  should  be  earned  on  m  English 
vessels,  and  their  tobacco  shippied  to  England. 

1663. — In  1663  Charles  11.  granted  a  vast  tract 
of  land  south  of  Virginia  to  Lord  Clarendon  and 
oth*'  -  jblemen,  which  was  termed  Carohna  m  honor 
of  the  k.  ng  Two  settlements  were  estaDhshed, 
Albemarle  Colony  and  Caneret  Colony  (1670).  The 
two  colonies  separated  m  1729. 

1664. — In  August,  1664,  Sir  Robert  Nichols,  who 
had  been  sent  out  by  Charles  II.  to  effect  the  con- 
quest of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Amenca,  arrived 
before  New  Amsterdam,  having  landed  a  portion  of 
his  troops  on  Long  Island.  The  Governor,  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  was  unable  to  ofifer  any  eflfec^we  resist- 
ance, and  the  colony  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  English. 

1673. — The  Jesuit  Missionaries  were  the  explorers 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Father  Marquette,  in 
1673,  floated  in  a  birch-bark  canoe  down  the  Wis- 
consin to  the  Mississippi^  which  he  descended  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas. 

La  Salle,  another  Jesuit  mbsionary,  in  1682,  made 
hib  way  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  named  the  coun- 
try bordering  on  the  gulf  Louisiana,  in  honor  of 
Louis  XIV,  King  of  France. 

1682. — The  first  settlement  in  Pennsylvania  was 
established  by  William  Penn,  an  English  Quaker,  in 
1682.  In  the  following  year  he  purchased  land  of 
the  Swedes,  and  laid  out  on  it  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. He  entered  into  a  friendly  treaty  with  the 
Indians,  and  thfe  colony  flourished  apace.  After  his 
death,  in  17 18,  his  heirs  ruled  the  colony  until  1779, 
when  their  claims  were  bought  out  by  the  State  for 
the  sum  of  half  a  million  dollars. 

1689-1697, — King   William's    War. — In    conse- 


quence of  the  war  between  England  and  France,  in 
Europe,  hostihties  between  their  colomes  broKe  out 
in  Amenca.  The  savage  tribes  took  part  on  both 
sides.  The  war  lasted  eight  years,  dunng  which 
time  several  horrible  massacres  and  barbannes  took 
place. 

1692. — In  1693,  the  mania  known  as  the  Salem 
witchcraft  broke  out»  and  not  till  torty-five  people 
had  been  tortured  and  twent^r  hung  was  it  abated. 

1702. — Queen  Annes  War. — In  tms  year,  Eng- 
land navmg  declared  war  against  France  and  Spain, 
the  colonies  took  up  the  contest  Hostilities  con- 
tinued tor  eleven  years,  dunng  which  penod  sev- 
eral fruitless  expeditions  and  homble  massacres  took 
place.     Peace  was  ratihed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 

1733. — Georgia  Founded. — The  last  of  the  thir- 
teen colomes  was  planned  in  1732,  and  settled  the 
following  year  by  James  Oglethorpe,  an  Enghsh  ofll- 
cer,  wtio  received  a  tract  of  land  trom  George  IL, 
which  he  termed  Georgias  in  tionor  of  the  donoL 
Georgia  became  a  royal  colony  m  1752. 

1744. — King  George's  War. — France  and  Eng- 
land being  once  more  at  war,  the  colonies  entered 
into  hostilities  also.  The  war  lasted  tour  years  and 
was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-ChapeJle. 

1 754-1 763. — Dunng  this  penod  the  French  and 
Indian  war  raged,  having  originated  m  the  English 
and  French  laying  claim  to  the  territory  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  Peace  was  signed  at  Paris 
in  1 763,  whereby  the  Enghsh  acquired  all  the  terri- 
tory stretching  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Gull 
of  Mexico. 

1765. —  The  Stamp  Act,  which  ordered  that 
stamps  purchased  from  the  Bntish  Government 
should  be  placed  on  all  legal  documents,  pamphlets^ 
newspapers,  etc.,  was  passed  in  1765.  Resistance 
to  the  measure  was  threatened  on  all  sides.  Depu- 
ties from  nine  of  the  colonies  assembled  at  New 
York  and  drew  up  a  Declaration  of  Rights  and  a 
petition  to  the  King  and  Parliament  The  Act  was 
repealed  in  1 766,  but  the  nght  to  tax  the  colonies 
was  still  asserted. 

1 768. — in  this  year  the  **  Mutiny  Act  **  was  passed, 
whereby  soldiers  were  quartered  on  the  inhabitants 
oi  the  colonies,  without  the  consent  of  the  latter. 

1770. — On  March  5,  1770,  occurred  the  "Boston 
Massacre/*  This  was  a  fight  between  the  soldiers 
sent  by  General  Gage  to  quell  the  incipient  resist- 
ance of  the  Bostonians  to  the  ^  Mutiny  Act,**  and 
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the  citizens.  Two  of  the  latter  were  killed  and 
three  wounded. 

1773. — On  December  16,  1773,  the  climax  of  re- 
sistance to  the  principle  of  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation  was  reached  by  the  colonists,  who,  dis- 
guised as  Indians,  boarded  the  vessels  in  Boston 
harbor  and  cast  three  hundred  and  forty-two  chests 
of  tea  into  the  water. 

1774. — ^The  first  Continental  Congress  met  in 
Philadelphia,  September  5,  1775.  All  the  colonies, 
with  the  exception  of  Georgia,  sent  delegates  thither. 
The  Congress,  by  its  resolutions,  virtually  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion,  and  arrayed  the  colonies 
against  the  mother  country. 

1775. — The  battle  of  Lexington,  the  first  of  the 
Revolution,  was  fought  on  April  19,  of  this  year. 
Seven  Americans  were  killed.  The  British  were  as- 
sailed on  all  sides  by  the  surrounding  inhabitants, 
and  before  their  retreat  to  Boston  was  completed 
they  had  lost  three  hundred  men. 

1775. — Bunker  Hill,  the  first  regular  battle  of  the 
Revolution,  was  fought  June  17,  1775.  and  resulted 
in  a  victory  for  the  Americans,  though  they  were 
forced  to  retire  in  the  end,  owing  to  the  exhaustion 
of  their  ammunition.  On  this  day  General  Warren  fell 

'775 — Capture  of  Ticonderoga,  May  la  by 
Ethan  Allen  and  Benedict  Arnold  By  this  surprise 
large  stores  of  cannon  and  ammunition  fell  mto  the 
hands  of  the  Amencans. 

1775. — On  the  loth  of  May,  1775,  ^^  second 
Continental  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia  It  voted 
to  raise  twenty  thousand  men,  and  on  the  15  th  of 
June  unanimously  elected  George  Washington  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

1775. — Invasion  of  Canada. — In  September,  1773, 
Canada  was  invaded  by  the  American  forces  under 
General  Schuyler.  General  Schuyler,  being  taken 
ill,  left  the  command  in  the  hands  of  General  Mont- 
gomery, who  prosecuted  the  enterprise.  He  laid 
seige  to  Quebec,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of 
December,  endeavored  to  carry  it  by  assault  He 
fell  at  the  first  fire.  The  assault  was  unsuccessful, 
and  the  Americans  soon  after  retreated  from 
Canada. 

1776. — Evacuation  of  Boston. — ^The  evacuation 
of  Boston  by  the  British  troops,  under  General 
Howe,  took  place  on  the  17  th  of  March,  1776,  On 
the  following  day  Washington  entered  the  city  amid 
general  rejoicing. 


1776. — June  28.  Attack  on  Fort  Moultrie  by  «n 
English  fleet.  The  fleet  was  driven  oflF  in  a  badly 
shattered  condition.  Great  rejoicing  among  the 
colonists,  as  this  was  their  first  encounter  with  tbe 
English  navy. 

1776. — Declaration  of  Independence. — On  July 
4th,  1776,  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted. 
This  Declaration  was  signed  by  each  of  the  mem-* 
bers  of  Congress,  and  by  it  the  thirteen  colonies  cast 
off  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  and  declared 
themselves  an  independent  people. 

1776. — Battle  of  Long  Island. — On  the  27th  of 
August,  the  British  Army,  thirty  thousand  strongs 
under  the  command  of  Howe  and  Clinton,  engaged 
the  Americans,  who  numbered  about  nine  thousand 
men,  commanded  by  General  Putnam,  in  Brooklyn, 
L.  I.  The  Americans  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of 
two  thousand  men. 

1776. — November  16. — Fort  Washington  captiiwd 
by  the  Hessians,  after  a  Rtubbom  defense,  r*   * 

1776.— Battle  of  Trenton.— After  the  battle  of 
Long  Island,  Washmgton  retreated  into  New  Jersey, 
to  prevent  the  British  from  capturing  Philadelphia. 
On  Dec  25,  it  being  Christmas  night,  Washington 
surmised  that  the  Hessians  were  not  expecting  an  at- 
tack, and  ^ailing  upon  them  m  the  midst  of  a  plunging 
storm,  surpnsed  them  in  the  height  of  then  revelry, 
slew  their  leader,  Ra  I  killed  a  thousand  of  their 
number,  and  effected  nis  retreat  back  to  camp  with  a 
loss  of  four  men,  two  killed  and  two  frozen  This  de- 
feat of  the  enemy  produced  a  marked  effect  through- 
out the  colony. 

1777. — January  3.  Battle  of  Princeton. — In  this 
battle  Washington  inflicted  a  serious  defeat  on  the 
British  troops.  The  Americans  suffered  severely 
also,  losing  one  General,  two  Colonels,  one  Malor 
and  three  Captains,  killed.  In  this  battle  Colond 
Monroe,  who  afterward  became  President  of  the 
United  States,  bore  a  conspicuous  part 

1777. — Battle  of  Brandywine. — On  September  n 
the  Americans,  who  had  taken  up  a  position  at 
Chad's  Ford,  on  the  Brandywine,  were  attacked  si- 
multaneously in  front  and  rear  by  the  British^  and 
after  performing  prodigies  of  valor,  were  defeated. 
Philadelphia,  in  consequence,  fell  into  the  hands  ol 
the  enemy. 

1777, — Battle  of  Germantown,  Oct  4. 

1777. — ^Battles  of  Saratoga. — On  September  1% 
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wd  October  7,  of  this  year,  were  fought  the  battles 
of  Saratoga  between  the  forces  of  Generais  Gates  and 
Btttgoyne.  The  4atter  was  defeated  on  the  17th, 
amA  toced  to  c^tujate,  surrendering  am  army  of 
nearly  six  thousand  men,  together  with  a  splendid 
MJA  of  brass  flitiHety^  and  all  the  arms  and  baggage 
of  tbe  iiDopt.  In  cocisequence  of  this  defeat,  the 
BoiftUi  ^ere  anabie  to  hold  possession  of  the  forts  on 
ttelikeMtnd  retreated  to  Isle^ux-Noix  and  St  John's. 
I  t9y&— February  6,  treaty  with  France  signed  at 
Avk  The  chief  articles  of  the  treaty  were,  Aat  if 
Britain,  in  consequeaaroe  of  the  alliance,  ^ould  be- 
gin hiMMilides  against  France,  both  countries  diould 
mutuafly  assist  each  odier,  that  the  independence  of 
America  should  be  mamtained,  that  if  France  should 
oonquer  any  of  the  British  West  India  Islands  they 
should  be  deemed  her  property,  that  (3m  contracting 
parties  should  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  the  inde- 
pendence of  America  was  formally  acknowledged, 
and  diat  neither  of  them  should  conclude  peace 
without  the  consent  of  the  other. 

177S. — Battle  of  Monmouth,  June  28. 

1778. — The  Wyoming  Massacre. — On  the  ist  of 
July,  1778,  a  band  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  composed 
of  Indians  and  Tories,  under  the  command  of 
Colond  John  Butler,  burst  into  the  settlement  of 
Wyor-iing  in  the  Susqudianna  Valley.  The  able- 
bodied  men  being  for  the  most  part  in  the  field  with 
the  patriot  army,  there  remained  none  save  the  old 
men  and  boys  to  make  a  defense.  They  were 
quickly  defeated,  and,  with  the  women  and  children, 
were  tomahawked  or  burned  in  the  flames,  after 
enduring  the  most  savage  tortures.  The  entire 
settlement  was  destroyed,  and  those  who  escaped  the 
kafcchet  and  the  flames  forced  to  fly  into  the  depths 
of  the  wilderness^ 

1779. — Capture  of  Stony  Point — About  midnight 
on  the  15  th  of  July,  General  Wayne,  with  a  force  of 
only  eight  hundred  men,  performed  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  exploits  of  the  war,  in  the  capture  of  Stony 
Point  'After  encountering  unexpected  difficulties. 
General  Wayne  surprised  the  garrison  and  compelled 
Aem  to  surrender.  The  military  stores  in  the  fort 
I  were  considerable. 

177^— On  the  2  2d  of  August  General  Sullivan 
led  att  expedition  into  the  Genesee  Country,  and 
on  the  a9th  fought  a  battle,  near  the  present  town 
of  Ehnira,  with  the  Indians  and  their  Tory  allies, 
4tfcatfd  them,  and  then  laid  waste  dieir  towns  and 


orchards,  so  tiiat  they  might  have  no  mdncemenl 
again  to  settle  so  near  the  States. 

1 779. — September  23d,  capture  of  the  Serajpis  by 
the  Bon  Homme  Rkliani,  under  Captain  Paul  JonOL 
off  the  north-east  coast  of  England. 

178a — ^Surrender  of  Charleston,  May  12,  to  GeB» 
ersd  Clinton,  after  a  siege  of  forty  days. 

1780. — Battle  of  Camden. — Aug.  16,  Geoetal 
Gates  having  been  appoinJted  to  take  comnaand  of 
the  troops  of  the  South,  marched  to  meet  Comwal- 
lis  near  Camden.  The  anxdeB  ettooontered  one 
another  unexpectedly ;  the  American  troops  were 
demoralized,  defeated,  and  dispersed  through  the 
woods,  marshes,  and  brushwood.  By  this  disastrous 
defeat,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  again  laid 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  royal  army,  and  the  hope 
of  maintaining  then:  independence  seemed  once  mote 
to  vani^ 

1 7S0.— Arnold's  Treason. — General  Axtidd, 
whose  services  at  Quebec  and  Saratoga,  were«9  con* 
spicuous,  having  deemed  himself  imjustly  toeaied, 
entered  into  a  |dot  with  the  Biiti^  Major  Andkv  to 
hand  over  West  Point  to  the  enemy.  Andie 
ascended  the  Hudson^  and  went  ashore  on  tim 
night  of  Sept  sist,  but  was  captured  at  Tarrytowm 
on  his  return,  condenmed  as  a  spy,  and  hanged. 

1781. — Battle  of  Cowpens. — General  Tarleton 
having  attacked  General  Morgan's  forces,  Jan.  17, 
at  Cowpens,  suffered  a  crushing  defeat  Comwalib 
set  out  on  the  news  reaching  him  to  puni^  the  victors 
and  retalce  the  prisoners,  but  Morgan  had  meantime 
effected  a  retreat  into  Virginia^  and  after  a  ctow 
pursuit  gained  the  fords  of  the  DaxL 

1781. — Battle  of  Guilford  House,  March  15. 

1781.— Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  Sept  8. 

1781. — On  the  4th  of  January,  1781,  Gencnl 
Arnold,  the  traitor,  who  had  been  diq>atdied  by 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  prosecute  the  war  in  that 
quarter,  landed  at  Westover,  25  miles  below  Rich- 
mond, with  i>6oo  men  and  marched  directly  toward 
the  city.  He  burned  and  destroyed  all  the  property 
in  his  line  of  march,  and  acted  with  mingled  hate  and 
brutality.  Comwallis  soon  after  took  his  place,  and, 
after  having  destroyed  ten  million  dollars  worth  ol 
property,  took  up  his  position  at  Yorktown. 

1781. — August  30,  the  combined  American  and 
French  armies  entered  Philadelphia. 

1 78 1. — Surrender  of  Yorktown. — On  the  28th  d 
September,    1781,    the  combined    American   ttd 
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Fkench  forces,  twelve  thousand  strong,  laid  siege  to 
Yorktowti.  The  fVench  Beet  in  lAe  harfwr  co-oper* 
ated  with  the  land  forces.  After  a  vftm  attempt  to 
escape,  Cornwaffis  capitulated  to  the  sSRed  forces  on 
the  19th  of  October.  Exclusive  of  seamen,  nearly 
7,000  men  surrendered.  Seventy-five  brass  and 
sixty-nine  iron  cannons,  with  a  ki^e  Iflnount  of 
ammunitioa  and  miEtary  stores,  f  dl  into  the  hands 
cf  the  affie» ;  while  one  ftigate,  two  ships  of  twenty 
guns,  a  number  of  transports  and  other  vessels,  with 
about  1,500  seamen,  surrendered  to  the  French  Ad- 
ttird,  Count  de  Grasse.  Tins  virtually  ended  the  war. 

1783.— Peace  Declared.— On  Sept  3d,  1783,  a 
Iseaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Paris,  ackno^t^edging 
Ae  indep^dence  of  Ae  United  States. 

1783.— SavaAnah  evacuated  by  the  BriHA,  July 
«i,  1783. 

1783. — Ott  Kovember  ^5, 1783,  the  British  evacu- 
ated New  Yoil,  and  tA  American  detachment  under 
Generd  Knox  took  possesncm  of  tfie  town. 

1787. — Adoption  of  the  Constitution.— A  stronger 
national  government  <dian  tiiat  which  existed  being 
needed  and  deared,  a  Convention  was  called  in 
Philadelphia,  Bept  tj,  1787,  to  Revise  Ae  Artides 
of  Confederation.  Washington  was  chosen  Ptesi* 
dent  After  much  deliberation  an  entirely  new 
Constitution  was  adopted.  During  the  year  1788, 
nine  States,  the  number  required  to  make  h  bincUng, 
liad  nmfied  the  Constitudon,  and  the  same  year 
die  govaimient  was  oi^ganiced  under  the  new  insftru* 
menty  «nd  m  1789  ft  went  into  operation. 

1789. — ^April  30. — Washington  inaugurated  first 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  took  the  oath 
to  ujdiold  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  on 
Che  Mcony  of  the  old  Federal  Hall,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  whicA  was  then  the  temporary  capital 

1794. — WlAkey  RebelBon  fai  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania.— ^The  tax  imposed  on  whiskey  to  restore  the 
nation's  shattered  finances,  provoked  considerable 
oiq>osition,  and  in  Pennsylvania  the  rfoters  had  to  be 
subdued  by  the  militia.   No  Wood  was  shed,  however. 

1795. — Jay's  treaty  witii  England  ratified  by  the 
Senate  June  24,  1795,  after  prolonged  opposition. 

1795. — ^Treaty  wiA  Spdn,  whereby  Ae  United 
States  secured  free  toavigarion  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  bouhdary  of  Florida  was  fixed. 

1 795- — Ti^eatT  wiA  Algiers  by  which  American 
captives  were  released  and  the  Mediterranean  com* 
merce  was  made  free  to  American  vessels. 


1796. — ^Tennessee,  the  sixteenth  State^  was  ad* 
mitted  into  the  Union  June  ist,  1796.    Two  ycais . 


previously  !t  had  been  granted  distinct 
government 

1797 — ^On  the  4th  of  March,  1797,  Jdfan 
was  inaugurated  second  President  xM  Vb0  UtttoA 
States.  He  was  opposed  by  Uxomai  yflh^j^^ry 
whom  he  defeated  by  two  electoral  voteflL  |l 

1799.— Dead)  of  Washington.— On  <te  |^  tf 
December,  1799,  George  Wadiington  diedtt  Hbltt 
Vetnon,  his  home,  in  Virginia,  after  abM  {DdM.   | 

1800. — The  capftol  was  removed  telWMMtfcUja 
in  tfus  year.  h 

1 801. — Inauguration  of  Jefferson.-^TlMaii^  J*] 
erson  was  inaugurated  third  President  of  the  IJtiteA 
States  March  4di,  tSoi.    He  wfts  the  thief  auttior 
of  the  Declaration   cH  Independence  and  ttb  em* 
bodiment  of  the  principles  of  Democracy. 

iSoi.— War  Against  Tripoli.— The  Bashaw  ot 
Tripoli,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  annual 
tribute  from  the  United  States  for  fmmunJty  from 
his  piratical  cruisers,  declared  war  against  tiie  United 
States  in  this  year.  The  United  States  dispatched 
a  fleet  thither  in  1803,  which  bombarded  the  city  df 
Tripoli,  and  compelled  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1805. 

t8o2. — Ohio^  the  seventeenth  State^  was  adored 
to  the  Union  November  29,  i€o2.  Ix  was  first  ex* 
plored  by  the  French,  under  La  Salle,  in  the  year 
1^80. 

1803.  —  The  Louisiana  Ftodiase.  —  Loidsiana 
Territory,  embracing  all  the  region  west  of  the  Mis* 
sSssippi,  and  covering  an  area  of  over  a  million  of 
square  miles,  was  purchased  from  France^  under  Na» 
poteon,  on  the  30th  April,  1803,  for  the  siun  of  $15^ 
000,000. 

1804. — Death  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  £dl  bk 
a  duel  with  Aaron  Burr,  at  Weehawken,  New  Jers^^ 
July  ri,  1804. 

1807. — ^Robert  Fulton's  steamboat,  the  Cbrtmom^ 
made  her  memorable  trip  from  New  York  to  ABxaofp 
on  September  14.  1807.  This  was  the  fiisl  steam 
vessel  ever  launched. 

1807. — The  American  frigate  CAes^^eaJbe  waa  fired 
into  by  the  British  frigate  Leopard  tKL  the  oottrt  df 
Virginia,  June  22,  1807.  This  ad  was  pcipdiated 
in  sustainment  of  a  pretension  of  the  Ei^;)ish  to  the 
right  of  searching  American  vessels  and  fanpresiii^ 
British  subjects  found  therdn  mto  the  En^^nh  let^ 
vice.    The  immediate  result  of  this  outrage  was  iQ 
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embargo  laid  on  American  ships  by  Congress  and  the 
suspension  of  all  intercourse  with  England. 

1899. ->  James  Madison  was  inaugurated  fourth 
President  of  the  United  States,  March  4,  1809. 

181 1.— Battle  of  Tippecanoe, — The  battle  of 
Tippecanoe  was  fought  November  7,  181 1,  between 
General  Harrison  and  a  confederacy  of  the  Indian 
tribes  under  Tec\misehy-a  famous  chief.  The  Indi* 
ans  had  been  instigated  to  this  wa^  by  British  emis* 
saries.    The  Indians  were  defeated  and  dbpersed. 

iSia.-'Louisiana,  the  eighteenth  State,  was  re- 
ceived  bto  the  Union  April  8,  181  a.  The  territory 
was  so  named  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV^  King  of 
France. 

1819.— War  with  Great  Britafai.— The  British 
Government  continued  to  seize  American  vessels 
and  impress  our  seamen.  On  the  t9th  of  June, 
181 3»  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain.  On  the  1 6th  of  May  previous  the  Ameri« 
can  frigate  President  having  hailed  the  British  sloop 
IdttU  Belt  was  fired  upon  by  the  latter.  A  fight 
ensued,  in  which  the  British  sloop  was  disabled. 
All  hope  of  a  peaceful  termination  of  the  difficulty 
was  thereby  rendered  impossible. 

i8i2.-^Canada  was  invaded  by  General  Hull  July 
I2y  1812.  On  the  approach  of  the  British  and  In- 
dians he  retreated  to  Detroit,  which,  with  the  whole 
of  Michigan,  he,  in  a  most  cowardly  manner,  sur- 
rendered to  the  enemy,  August  16,  with  all  its  gar* 
rison  and  stores. 

181 2.— The  battle  of  Queenstown  Heights  was 
fought  October  13,  1812.  The  English  were  dis- 
lodged and  their  general.  Brock,  killed,  but  not  being 
sustained  by  the  American  militia,  who  refused  to 
cross  over  from  their  State,  the  Americans  on  the 
Ca£>ada  side  were  compelled  to  surrender,  after  a 
kmx  ttrufi^e. 

1;  81  a.— -August  19,  181 2,  the  British  frigate  Guer* 
fifre  was  captured,  after  a  hard  fight,  by  the  United 
Bi^tet  frigate  QmstUution  (Old  Ironsides)  of!  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts,  Captain  Hull  commanding. 

iSit.— October  13,  capture  of  the  English  brig 
f^oSc^  (Off  tito  coast  of  North  Carolina,  by  the 
Sms^cm  sloop  of  war  Wasp. 

1953. — Septtember  to,  1813,  was  made  memorable 
ly  C«ipt«i»  Perry's  brilliant  victory  over  the  Bntish 
QD:  Lake  Efie.  The  American  flotilla  consisted  of 
ibIisks  ^ns88el%  carrying  fifty*four  guns ;  that  of  the 
I  as^l  iixty-three  guns.    Perry's  fa- 


mous message  after  the  battle  waa  I  ^Vft  hare  met 
the  enemy  and  they  are  ours.** 

1813. — The  American  frigate  Chesapeake  CBfltanA 
by  the  British  ship  Shatman^  June  i,  1813. 

1813.— Battle  of  the  Thames,  October  5.  This 
battle  was  fought  between  the  forces  of  Genend 
Harrison  and  the  British  under  Proctor,  and  their 
Indian  allies  under  the  famous  chief  Tecumseh.  The 
enemy  were  defeated,  Trcumseh  being  among  the 
slain.  This  victory,  in  connection  with  Perry^i 
triumphs  on  Lake  Erie^  virtually  decided  the  issue  of 
the  war. 

18 14. — Massacre  of  Fort  Mimms. — ^This  deed 
was  perpetrated  by  the  Creek  Indians,  August  30^ 
1814,  who  broke  in  upon  the  garrison  and  slew  aD, 
including  women  and  chOdren.  General  Jackson 
was  sent  with  a  force  against  the  Indians,  and  Call- 
ing  on  them  at  Horseshoe  Bend  slew  six  hundred 
of  their  number  and  compelled  them  to  make  peace. 

1814. — Battle  of  Chippewa.  July  5,  gained  by  the 
Americans  under  General  Scott 

18 14. — Battle  of  Lundy'i  Lane,  July  2$.  This 
battle  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Americana. 

t8i4.-rBattle  of  Lake  Champlain,  September  tt, 
1814.  The  American  squadron,  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  McDonough«  almost  whoUy  destroyed 
the  British  fleet  in  this  conflict  Simultaneous  with 
this  signal  victory,  the  American  forces,  numbering 
only  fifteen  hundred  men,  repeUed  the  advance  of 
General  Prevost,  the  British  conmiander  in  Platts- 
burg,  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  veterans,  who 
had  served  imder  Wellington. 

1814.^— Washington  captured  by  the  Britidi»  Au- 
gust 24,  1814.  The  Capitol  was  burned,  and  the 
Congressional  Library,  together  with  several  public 
and  private  buildings,  shared  the  same  fate. 

1814. — ^Treaty  of  peace  with  England,  December 
24,  1814.    The  treaty  was  signed  at  Ghent 

1815. — Battle  of  New  Orleans.  Though  a  treaty 
of  peace  had  been  signed  on  the  24th  of  December; 
at  Ghent,  the  intelligence  had  not  yet  arrived  in 
America.  On  the  8th  of  January,  General  Packen- 
ham,  with  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  veteran 
troops,  sustained  by  a  powerful  fleet,  marched  to 
the  attack  of  New  Orleans.  General  Jackson,  with 
a  force  of  scarce  half  that  number,  mostly  raw  re- 
cruits, inflicted  an  overwhelming  defeat  on  the 
invaders.  General  Packenham  was  slain,  and  while 
the  Bntish  lost  over  two  thousand  of  their  number 
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the   American  loss  was   but   teveD  killed  and  six 
woaaded 

181 5.  -In  May.  1815.  Decatur  was  sent  with  a 
squadron  to  chastise  the  Algennes,  who  had  renewed 
their  piratical  priirtires  dunng  oui  wai  witti  Eng- 
land. He  obtained  the  lil>eration  of  ail  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners  held  by  the  Barbary  Stales,  with  com- 
plete indemnity  for  all  losses  inflicted 

1816.— Indiana,  the  nineteenth  State,  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  on  December  11.  1816 

18 1 7  — James  Munroe  inaugurated  fifth  President 
of  the  United  States.  March  4  1817 

181 7. — Mississippi  the  twentieth  State,  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Union  December  10,  1817.  The 
State  derived  its  title  from  the  great  river  oi  that 
name. 

1818. — Illinois,  the  twenty-first  State,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  December  3.  '818.  It  denves 
its  name  from  its  greatest  nvet,  which  signifies  *'  The 
River  of  Men.* 

18 1 9. — Alabama,  the  twenty-second  State,  was 
admitted  to  the  Union*  December  14,  t8iQ  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  Indian  phrase^  sigmfymg 
**Here  we  rest** 

1819, — Florida  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  Um'ted 
States,-  February  22,  1819.  The  treaty  was  not 
signed  by  the  King  of  Spam  until  October  30,  1890, 
and  the  United  States  did  not  enter  into  full  pos- 
session until  July  17,  182 1. 

1820, — The  Missouri  Compromise  passed  March 
3,  1820.  This  was  the  settlement  of  the  difficulty 
that  arose  regarding  the  question  of  slavery,  on  the 
proposal  of  admitting  Missouri  into  the  Utiioa 
Through  the  efforts  of  Henry  Qay,  it  was  admitted 
as  a  slave  State,  under  the  compromise  that  slavery 
should  be  prohibited  in  all  the  other  temtonet  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  north  of  the  southern  bound 
ary  of  Missouri 

1820. — Maine,  the  twenty-third  State,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  March  15,  1820. 

182 1. — Missouri  the  twenty-fourth  State,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  August  10,  1821.  It  derives 
its  name  from  its  principal  river,  which  signifies 
"  Muddy  water. •• 

1824. — Lafayette's  visit  as  **  the  Nation's  guest, *• 
August  15,  1824.  He  was  received  with  the  most 
joyous  welcome  in  all  the  States. 

x825.«*John  Quincy  Adams  inauf^nirated  sixth 
President  of  the  Umted  Sutes,   March  4*    1825 


Four  candidates  being  in  the  field,  and  none  ot 
them  obuinmg  a  majority  of  votes,  the  electioii 
went  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 

1826. — Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams,  ex- 
Presidents,  died  July  4,  1826. 

1829. — Andrew  Jackson  inaugurated  seventh 
President  of  the  United  States,  March  4t  '829. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  honesty,  tenacity  of 
purpose,  and  his  thorough  American  spirit 

1832. —Nullification  Ordinance,  passed  by  South 
Carolina  threatening  secession  from  the  Union,  in 
the  event  of  torce  being  employed  to  collect  the 
revenue  at  Charleston.  A  settlement  was  effected  by 
the  acceptance  of  Henry  Clay's  *' Compromise  Bill.** 

1832.— Black  Hawk  War. 

^835  —The  Flonda  War.  A  war  with  the  Semi- 
nole Indians  broke  out  this  year  It  arose  from  a 
refusal  of  the  Indian  chief  Osceola,  to  move  west  of 
the  Mississippi  m  accordance  with  a  treaty  He 
plotted  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  whites,  in  which 
Maior  Dade  and  one  hundred  men  were  slain.  The 
Indians  retreated  to  the  everglades  o<  Flonda,  where 
they  were  pursued  and  defeated  by  Taylor,  at  the 
Battle  oi  Okechobee,  December  25.  f  837» 

i83S,-~Greal  firein  New  York,  Dec  16,  1835 
Sij(  hundred  stores  burned     Loss  ti8,ooo.ooo« 

1836— Arkansas,  the  twenty  fiUb  Sute^  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Umon,  June  15.  1836.  Its  name  is 
denved  from  an  extinct  Indian  trfbe. 

1837 — Michigan,  the  twenty-sixth  Sute,  was 
received  mto  the  Umon,  January  26,  1837.  The 
name  is  Indian,  signifying  **  Great  Lake,** 

1837.— Martm  Van  Buren,  the  eighth  President 
of  the  Umted  States,  inaugurated  March  4,  1837, 
Dunng  his  term  of  office  a  terrible  financial  crisis 
prevailed  throughout  the  country.  In  two  months 
alone  m  the  city  of  New  York  the  losses  VDcmnted 
to  $100,000,000. 

1 84 1  -*Wm.  PL  Harrison  inaugurated  tbe  ninth 
President  of  the  United  Sutes»  March  4, 1841.  Ooe 
month  after,  April  4^  he  died. 

1841.— John  Tyler,  the  Vice  President  baasci> 
rated  tenth  President  of  the  Umted  Statea  m  u> 
cordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
April  6,  1841* 

1842  — Ashburton  treaty,  by  which  the  North- 
east boundary  between  Maine  and  New  Bninfwirk 
was  settled.  The  commissioners  on  each  side  were 
Lord  Ashburton  and  Damd  Webster. 
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1842. — Dorr's  Rebellion,  a  difficulty  which  arose 
from  the  endeavor  to  secure  a  more  liberal  Constitu- 
tion ir  Rhode  Island.     This  was  secured  in  1843. 
I     1844. — Anti-Rent  Rebellion  in  the  State  of  New 
Vork.     The  occupants  of  the  old  "patroon  "  estates 
Defused  to  comply  with  the  feudal  customs  of  the 
f  ^troon  landlords,  and  resisted  and  killed  the  officers 
irnt  to  serve  warrants  on  them.     The  disturbances 
Ivd  to  be  quelled  by  the  militia,  and  the  allodial 
tias  substituted  for  the  feudal  tenure. 
1     1845. — Florida,  the  twenty-seventh  State,  was  ad- 
flptted  to  the  Union,  March  3d,  1845. 
I    1845. — James  K.  Polk,  inaugurated  eleventh  Pres- 
tteot  of  the  United  States,  March  4,  1845. 

1845. — ^Joe  Smith,  the  Mormon  Prophet,  killed, 
and  the  Mormons  driven  away  from  Nauvoo  City, 
m.,  by  the  mob. 

1845. — Texas,  which  had  wrested  its  independ- 
ence from  Mexico,  and  applied  for  admission  to  the 
Union,  was  received  into  the  family  of  States,  De- 
cember 27,  1845. 

1846.— -Battle  of  Palo  Alto. — The  Texas  boundary 
having  given  rise  to  a  dispute  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  Gen'l  Taylor  was  ordered  to  oc- 
cupy the  disputed  territory  with  his  troops.  He 
was  attacked  by  the  Mexicans,  with  a  superior  force. 
May  8,  at  Palo  Alto.  The  latter  were  defeated. 
Gen'l  Taylor  fought  the  battle  of  Resaca  de  la 
Palma^  the  following  day,  and  gained  a  signal  vic- 
tory. 

1846. — War  declared  against  Mexico  by  Congress, 
May  II,  1846. 

1846. — Capture  of  Monterey,  with  its  garrison  of 
ten  thousand  men,  by  Genl  Taylor,  with  a  force  of 
six  thousand,  Sept.  24,  1846. 

1846. — Iowa,  the  twenty-ninth  State,  was  admitted 
^^  the  Union  December  28,  1846. 
'  '  846.— Conquest  of  New  Mexico  and  California, 
b^  ^.aptain  John  C.  Fremont,  assisted  by  Commo- 
1)  ef  Sloat  and  Stockton,  and  General  Kearney, 
I  847.^ — Battle  of  Buena  Vista,  fought  between  a 
p-  hoD  o.(  General  Taylor's  coiumand,  and  twenty 
t)»  usand  Mexican  troops,  under  Santa  Anna,  Feb.  23. 
^'ar  a  desperate  struggle,  lasting  the  entire  day,  the 
^nierican  troops,  though  vastly  outnumbered,  were 
VfctorioiUL 

1  1847.— Capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  by  Gen'l  Scott, 
Q'^^r  a  furious  bombardment  of  four  days,  March 
«<?S  1847. 


1847.— Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  April  18,  1847, 

1847. — Battle  of  Contreras,  August  20, 

1847. — Capture  of  Chapultepec,  September  13. 

1847.— Surrender  of  Mexico  to  the  American 
army,  September  14, 

1848. — Treaty  of  Peace  with  Mexico,  February  2, 
1848.  By  this  treaty  the  United  States  acquired  the 
territory  stretching  south  to  the  Gila,  and  to  the 
Pacific  on  the  west 

1848. — Gold  was  discovered  in  Califomia  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  soon  attracted  a  tide  of  immigration  from 
Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  South  America  and  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Towns  and  settlements  grew 
up  as  if  by  magic.  More  than  one  hundred  thousand 
persons  flocked  to  the  mines  from  the  United  States 
within  eighteen  months  after  the  discovery  of  the 
precious  metal 

1849. — General  Zachary  Taylor,  the  twelfth 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  inaugurated 
March  5,  1849. 

1850. — Death  of  President  Taylor  July  9,  1850. 

1850. — Millard  Fillmore,  the  Vice-President,  in* 
augurated  thirteenth  President  of  the  United  States 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  July  16,  185a 

1850. — California,  the  thirty-first  State,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  September  9,  1850. 

1853. — Franklin  Pierce,  the  fourteenth  President 
of  the  United  States,  inaugurated  March  4,  1853. 

1854. — Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  passed,  May  1854. 
This  Bill  was  a  virtual  nullification  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  Bill  It  provided  that  the  inhabitants 
of  each  Territory  should  decide  whether  the  State 
should  enter  the  Union  as  a  free  or  slave  State. 

1854. — A  Treaty  with  Japan  was  secured  in  May 
1854,  by  Conmiodore  Perry,  whereby  the  United 
States  were  granted  two  ports  of  entry  in  that 
exclusive  country. 

1857. — James  Buchanan,  the  fifteenth  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  inaugurated   March  4, 

1858. — Minnesota,  the  thirty-second  State,  was 
admitted  to  the  Union,  May  11,  1858.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  Indian  word,  signifying  ^*  cloudy 
water.** 

1859. — Oregon,  the  thirty- third  State,  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Union  February  14, 1859.  ^^  name 
is  of  Spanish  origin. 

i860. — Secession  of  South  Carolina. — On  the 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  the 
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Southern  leaders  prepared  to  carry  out  their  threats 
of  secession  from  the  Union.  On  December  20, 
South  Carolina  withdrew,  and  was  soon  followed  by 
Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana 
and  Texas.  The  act  of  secession  was  the  outcome 
of  the  question  of  State  rights  in  regard  to  slavery, 
which  had  vexed  the  country  almost  from  the  for- 
mation of  the  Union. 

1 86 1. — Kansas,  the  thirty-fourth  State,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  January  29,  1861.  The  name 
is  derived  from  an  Indian  term,  signifying  **  smoky 
water." 

1861. — Southern  Confederacy  Inaugurated. — On 
the  4th  of  February,  1861,  delegates  from  the  se- 
ceded States  met  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  formed 
a  government  known  as  the  "  Confederate  States  of 
America."  Jefferson  Davis,  formerly  a  United 
States  Senator  from  Mississippi,  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent, and  Alex.  H.  Stevens,  of  Georgia,  was  chosen 
Vice-President  All  the  national  property  and  mu- 
nitions of  war  belonging  to  the  United  States,  sit- 
uated in  the  seceded  States,  were  seized  and 
held. 

1861. — Attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  April  12,  1861. — 
The  Star  of  the  West^  an  unarmed  steamer,  bearing 
8Uiq>lie8  to  Major  Anderson's  garrison  in  Fort  Sum- 
ter, had  been  fired  upon  and  driven  back  January 
9,  i86i.  At  the  same  time  the  Southern  leaders  de- 
clared that  any  attempt  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter 
would  be  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war  At 
length  Genl  Beauregard  opened  fire  on  the  fort  on 
the  morning  of  the  12  of  April,  and  after  a  contest 
of  tfurty-seven  hours  the  garrison  surrendered  The 
garrison  numbered  only  seventy  men,  while  tfie  be- 
sieging force  was  seven  thousand. 

x86i.— Abraham  Lincohi,  the  sixteenth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  inaugurated  March  4, 
i8di. 

1861. — Call  for  seventy-five  thousand  volun- 
teers by  President  Lincoln  to  suppress  the  rebellion, 
April  15,  1861. 

1861. — Seizure  of  Harper's  Ferry  by  Confederate 
troops,  April  18,  1861. 

1861.  —Seizure  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  by  the 
Confederates,  April  20, 1861. 

1861.  —  Massachusetts  troops  attacked  in  the 
streets  of  Baltnnore,  April  19,  1861.  First  blood 
shed  in  the  civil  war  on  the  anniversary  of  Con- 
cord and  Lexington. 


1861. — The  Confederate  Congress  assembled  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  July  20,  i86i, 

1861.— Battle  of  Bull  Run,  Va.,  July  ai,  t86x«— 
The  Federal  troops  having  driven  the  enemy  Crom 
the  field  after  a  sharp  contest,  were  suddenly  ^ftfli^tffd 
in  fiank  and  thrown  into  a  panic  *  The  retiafc  vat 
changed  to  a  rout,  arms  and  munitions  behigabaii* 
doned,  the  fugitives  fiying  in  all  directioQii  The 
effect  of  this  battle  was  to  convince  die  Noctfaem 
people  of  the  desperate  nature  of  the  great  oonflict 
that  had  Just  opened.  Congress  immediately  voted 
$500,000,000  and  500,000  men  to  prosecute  the 
war. 

1862. — Capture  of  Fort  Donelson  with  Its  garri* 
son  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  by  General  Grant,  Feb* 
ruary  16,  1862, 

1862.— Battle  of  Shiloh  (April  6  and  7)  1862, 

1862. — Capture  of  New  Orleans  by  Captain  Far* 
ragut,  April  25,  1862. 

1862. — Battle  of  the  Merrimac  and  Monitor^ 
March  9,  1862,  This  was  the  first  battle  ever 
fought  between  turreted  iron  ships, 

1862. — Invasion  of  Maryland  by  the  Confederate 
forces  under  General  Lee,  September  5,  1862. 

1862. — Battle  of  Antietam,  September  17,  1862. 
This  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  conflicts  of  the  war, 
and  though  the  result  could  scarce  be  said  to  be  de- 
cisive, the  effect  was  a  Federal  victory.  Lee  was 
forced  to  retire  across  the  Potomac,  and  Washing- 
ton was  no  longer  threatened. 

1862. — Battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December  13, 
1862  ;  overwhelming  defeat  of  Union  troops ;  Fed- 
eral loss  twelve  thousand 

1862.— While  the  civil  war  was  at  its  height,  the 
Sioux  Indians  took  to  the  war  path,  and  perpetrated 
horrible  massacres  in  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Dakota. 
They  were  finally  routed  by  Colonel  Sibley,  and  scwj 
eral  of  their  number  taken  prisoners  and  hanged. 

1862. — Battle  of  Murfreesboro,  December  31,  and 
January  2,  1863.  This  was  one  of  the  fiercest  bat» 
ties  of  the  war,  the  loss  being  stated  as  one-fourth 
ol'  the  number  engaged.  The  Confederates  were 
compelled  to  retreat.  \ 

1863.  —  Emancipation  Proclamation,  declaring 
freedom  to  the  slaves,  issued  by  President  Lincoh^ 
January  1,  1863.  \ 

1863. — ^Battle  of  Chancellorsville,  Va.,  Biay  a-j^' 

1863.  ^  y 

1863.— West  Virgimo,  the  thirty-fifth  States  wae 
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admitted  to  tne  Union,  June  20,  1863.  This  por- 
tion of  Virginia  remained  loyal  to  the  Union  during 
the  war,  and  was  accordingly  incorporated  into  a 
separate  State. 

1863.— Battle  of  Gettysburg,  Penn.,  July  1-3, 1863. 
This  was  the  bloodiest  and  most  desperately  con- 
tested struggle  of  the  war.  The  loss  on  both  sides 
numbered  about  fifty  thousand  men.  Lee  was 
forced  to  retreat  beyond  the  Potomac,  and  a  North- 
cm  invasion  was  no  longer  thought  of.  The  back- 
bone of  the  rebellion  was  broken. 

1863. — Surrender  of  Vicksburg  with  37,000  pris- 
oners of  war,  July  4,  1863.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  important  events  of  the  war.  By  its  capture 
the  Confederacy  was  cut  in  two  and  the  Mississippi 
opened  to  the  Gulf. 

1863. — Battle  of  Chickamauga,  September  19-20, 
1863. 

1863. — ^Battle  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  November 
34-25,  1863. 

1864. — Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  5-6,  1864. 

1864. — Battle  of  Spottsylvania,  May  8-12,  1864, 

1864. — Battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  June  3,  1864. 
Twenty  minutes  after  the  battle  had  opened,  ten 
thousand  Union  soldiers  had  fallen. 

1864. — Capture  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  by  Qeneral  Sher- 
man, September  2,  1864. 

1864. — Nevada,  the  thirty-sixth  State,  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Union,  October  31,  1864.  The 
name  is  of  Spanish  origin. 

1864. — Battle  of  Nashville,  December  15-16, 1864. 

1865.  —  Capture  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond, 
April  2-3,  1865,  by  the  forces  of  General  Grant. 

1865. — Surrender  of  General  Lee,  at  Appomatox 
Court  House,  Va.,  April  9, 1865.  This  event  brought 
the  civil  war  to  a  close. 

1865. — ^Assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  April 
94, 1865.  This  black  deed  was  perpetrated  in  Ford's 
.Theater,  Washington,  where  the  President  occupied 
'9  box  during  the  performance.  It  was  the  act  of 
Die  crazed  brain  of  one  who,  thinking  he  was  rid- 
ding the  country  of  a  tyrant,  struck  an  almost  deadly 
blow  at  the  now  vanquished  South,  in  the  murder  of 
^ber  most  powerful  friend. 

1865. — ^Andrew  Johnson,  the  Vice-President,  inau- 
gurated seventeenth  President  of  the  United  States, 
b  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  April  15,  1865. 

1865, — ^The  Thirteenth  Amendment,  declaring 
die  ibel&MA  of  daveiy  adopted  as  a  part  of  the 


Constitution  of  the  United  States,  December  i^ 
1865. 

1867. — Nebraska,  the  thirty-seventh  State,  admi^ 
ted  to  the  Union,  March  i,  1867. 

1867. — Death  of  Maximilian,  so-called  Emperor 
of  Mexico,  June  19,  1867,  During  the  American 
civil  war,  Napoleon  IH.  sought  to  found  an  empire 
in  Mexico,  and  established  Maximilian,  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  emperor,  with  the  aid  of  French  troops. 
This  the  Americans  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the 
"  Monroe  Doctrine,"  and  after  the  close  of  the  war 
they  compelled  the  French  Emperor  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  the  neighboring  republic.  Deprived 
of  foreign  aid,  Maximilian's  regime  was  overthrown 
by  the  Mexicans*  and  the  unfortunate  monarch  shot 

1867. — Purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia  by  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  sum  of  $7,200,000 
in  gold. 

1868. — Impeachment  of  President  Johnson,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1 868.  The  order  to  impeach  the  Presi- 
dent was  made  in  consequence  of  the  latter  having 
attempted  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  was  held  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
Tenure-of-Office  Bill,  which  had  some  time  previous 
been  passed  over  the  President's  veto.  After  a  pro- 
tracted trial,  President  Johnson  was  acquitted,  hav- 
ing escaped  conviction  by  one  vote. 

1868. — The  Fourteenth  Amendment,  whereby 
equal  civil  rights  were  guaranteed  to  all,  irrespective 
of  race  or  color,  was  adopted  by  Congress,  July  28^ 
1868. 

1868. — Treaty  between  China  and  the  United 
States,  whereby  valuable  commercial  privileges  wexe 
acquired  by  the  latter. 

1869.— Ulysses  Simpson  Grant,  the  eighteenth 
President  of  the  United  States,  inaugurated  Ma  ch 
4j  1S69. 

1869. — Completion  of  the  great  trans-continental 
railroad  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

1870,-  The  Fifteenth  Amendment,  whereby  the 
right  of  suffrage  is  guaranteed  to  all,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  was 
formally  announced  as  part  of  the  Constitution, 
March  30,  1870. 

1870.— The  Treaty  of  Washington  ratified 
whereby  Great  Britain  was  compelled  to  pay  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $15,500,000  in  gold,  is 
consideration  of  damages  caused  to  American  com- 
merce by  the  Alabama  and  other  Confederate  cfint 
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ers  fitted  out  in  English  ports  during  the  Civil 
War. 

1870.— Rejection  by  Congress  of  the  pro- 
posed annexation  of  San  Domingo  to  the 
United  States. 

1871. — Great  fire  broke  out  in  Chicago,  Oct. 
8, 1871.  Three  thousand  acres  of  the  city  dev- 
astated, $200,000,000  of  property  destroyed, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  people  left  homeless. 

1872.— Great  Boston  fire,  N  ov.  9.  Sixty  acres 
of  the  business  portion  of  the  city  laid  waste 
and  $70,000,000  of  property  destroyed. 

1873. — DilHculties  with  the  Modoc  Indians. 
After  dispatching  troops  ag-ainst  thera.  Cap- 
tain Jack  and  several  of  the  leaders  were  capt- 
ured, and  executed  Oct.  3,  1873. 

1875. — Colorado,  the  thirty-eighth  State,  re- 
ceived into  the  Union,  March  3,  1875. 

1876.— Centennial  Exhibition  of  the  "arts 
and  industries  of  all  nations,"  at  Philadelphia, 
opened  May  10,  1876.  The  exhibition  lasted 
six  months,  and  had  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  61,000  persons. 

1877. — War  with  the  Sioux  Indians. — The 
Indian  reservation  being  encroached  on  by 
gold  prospectors,  it  led  to  difflculties  which 
terminated  in  compelling  a  dispatch  of  regu- 
lar troops  to  the  reservation.  General  Custer 
and  his  entire  command  were  slain  in  the  con- 
flict which  occurred  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June 
on  the  Little  Big  Horn  river. 

1877. — ^Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  the  nineteenth 
President  of  the  United  States,  inaugurated 
March  4, 1877. 

1881. — James  A.  Ghirfield,  the  twentieth 
President  of  the  United  States,  iilaugurated 
March  4, 1881. 

1881. — ^Assassination  of  President  Garfield, 
July  2,  1881,  by  Charles  J.  Guiteau,  at  the 
railroad  depot,  Washington.  The  assassina- 
tion was  regarded  as  the  act  of  a  crazed  brain. 
The  wounded  President  was  removed  to  Long 
Branch,  N.  J.,  where  he  died  on  the  19th  of 
Sept.  following. 

X881, — Gen.  Chester  A.  Arthur,  Vico-Presi 


dent,  inaugurated  twenty-first  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  Consti- 
tution, Sept.  20,  1881. 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  was  celebrated  Oc- 
tober 19,  1881.  One  month  previous  England 
had  mourned  with  us  over  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  and  in  recognition  and  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  friendly  feelings  mani- 
fested upon  that  occasion,  President  Arthur 
directed  that  during  the  Yorktown  celebra- 
tion a  national  salute  should  be  fired  in  honw 
of  the  flag  of  Great  Britain.  France,  natur» 
ally  and  historically,  had  a  place  in  the  anni- 
versary whoso  event  her  aid  alone  made  pos- 
sible. The  Stars  and  Stripes  floated  in  peaceful 
company  with  the  cross  of  St.  George  and  the 
lilies  of  Franco  on  the  field  of  Yorktown,  where, 
one  hundred  years  ago,  the  decisive  battle  of 
the  Revolution  was  fought. 

The  steam  yacht  Jeannette,  fitted  out  by 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  left  San  Francisco, 
Jul}^  8, 1879,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
G.  W.  DeLong,  on  an  expedition  into  the  Arctic 
reg-ions  The  vessel  was  caught  in  the  ice  soon 
after  entering  the  Arctic  Sea,  floated  abonb 
helplessly  for  more  than  twenty-one  months 
and  sank  June  13,  1881.  The  nearest  coast 
was  Siberia,  somo  four  hundred  miles  distant. 
On  sleds  and  boats  mounted  on  runners  the 
men  started  soutJliward  over  the  ice  in  three 
parties.  The  party  under  Lieutenant  Danen- 
hower  and  Chief  Engmeer  Melville  entered  the 
Lena  river  and  was  rescued  by  the  natives. 
That  under  Lieutenant  DeLong  perished  of 
hunger  and  cold  on  the  delta  of  the  Lena.  The 
other  party  has  never  been  heard  from. 

At  Lady  Franklin  Bay  a  Signal  Service  sta- 
tion was  established  under  Lieutenant  A.  W. 
Greely  in  the  Summer  of  1881  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  meteorology  of  the  Arctic 
regions.  Several  exploring  parties  were  sent 
out,  one  under  Greely.  Supplies  expected  did 
not  arrive,  and  the  Greely  expedition  returned 
southward  in  August,  1883.    They  went  Into 
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Winter  quarters  at  Cape  Sabine,  where  their 
only  food  for  several  weeks  was  moss  and 
lichens  and  sealskin  broth.  June  82,  1884, 
when  the  relief  squadron  under  Oommander 
Schley  found  the  party,  only  seven  of  the  origr- 
inal  twehty-flve  members  were  alive.  Though 
the  party  continued  to  die  off»  one  by  one,  ez- 
plorationd  were  continued,  and  the  Iresults  of 
the  expedition  have  proved  of  great  value  to 
science. 

The  Signal  Service  of  the  United  States, 
under  (general  William  B.  Hazen,  who  was 
appointed  December  8j  1880,  began  in  1881  to 
be  recognized  as  a  veiy  important  department. 
Signal  Service  stations  were  established  at 
V9>riou8  points  and  equipped  with  the  latest 
appliances  for  correct  observations.  Results 
were  telegraphed  to  Washingt(m,  and  the 
workings  were  soon  regulated  with  method- 
ical exactness.  The  track  of  storms  across 
the  continent  is  now  so  clearly  marked  out 
from  day  to  day,  and  the  laws  of  climatic 
movements  and  developments  are  so  well 
understood,  that  data  are  easily  obtainable 
for  forecasting  the  time  and  nature  of  any 
important  meteorological  change  likely  to 
occur  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

By  a  disastrous  flood  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, in  the  Spring  of  1883, 100,000  persons  were 
made  homeless.  The  appropriations  by  Con- 
gress to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  sufferers 
were  liberal  and  timely,  and  the  sums  con« 
tributed  by  all  the  people  were  princely  and 
unstinted. 

The  suspension  bridge  between  Kew  Tork 
and  Brooklyn  was  opened  May  24, 1888,  hav- 
ing been  begun  January  3,  1870.  The  road- 
way is  85  feet  wide  and  5,989  feet  long.  The 
towers  are  278  feet  high.  The  suspended 
span,  from  tower  to  tower,  is  1,596  feet  long, 
and  its  height  above  the  Bast  river  high  tide 
is  135  feet.  The  four  cables  are  15  3-4  inches 
in  diameter,  each  cable  containing  5,296  par- 
allel galvanized  steel,  oil-coated  wires  and 
weighmg,  with  its  covering,  897  1-8  tons.    The 


strength  of  the  four  cables  Is  esfeimufced  aft 
48,800  tons.  The  Brooklyn  Bridge  railway  is 
operated  by  an  endless  wire  tope.  The  rail- 
road fare  one  way  is  three  oents.  Foot  pass- 
engers are  free. 

Important  measures  passed  by  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress  (1881-1883)  were:  a  civil 
service  bill  regulating  the  method  of  appoint- 
ment  and  promotions  in  the  civil  service  of 
the  United  States  by  means  of  a  system  of 
examinations  and  a  bill  reducing  single  letter 
postage  from  three  cents  to  two  oents  per  half 
ounce. 

Important  measures  passed  by  the  Forty- 
eighth  Congress  (1883-1885)  were :  a  bill  fai- 
creasing  from  one-half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce 
the  maximum  weight  of  a  letter  to  be  carried 
for  two  cents;  a  bill  constituting  Alaska  a 
civil  and  judicial  district,  with  temporary  seat 
of  government  at  Sitka,  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  governor,  judge,  marshal  and 
other  officers  to  serve  four  years,  withoul 
authorizing  a  legislative  assembly  or  a  terri- 
torial delegate  in  Congress. 

A  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Exposltloil 
was  held  at  New  Orleans  in  the  Winter  of 
1884-85.  It  was  intended  to  commemorate 
the  century  of  the  cotton  Industry  in  this 
country.  President  Arthur,  in  the  presence 
of  distinguished  men  in  the  lixecutive  Man- 
sion at  Washington,  opened  the  exposition  bgr 
telegrraph.  The  exhibition  was  a  great  suo- 
ceas,  the  exhibits  from  Mexico,  West  Indies 
and  Central  and  South  America  attracting 
special  attention. 

The  adnfiinistration  of  Pt'esident  Cleveland 
(1885-1889)  was  marked  by  frequent  efforts  to 
change  the  economic  policy  of  the  government 
on  the  subject  of  the  tariff.  The  Mills  Bill, 
providing  for  the  reduction  of  duties  on  im- 
ports to  a  revenue  basis,  failed  to  become  a 
law.  Cattle  drovers  were  excluded  from  the 
government  lands  in  the  Far  West.  Many 
new  cruisers  were  projected  and  built.  The 
progress  of  the  country  was  satisCactoiy  and 
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the  policy  of  the  administration  conservative. 
(Jeneral  Grant  died  July  23,  1886,  at  Mount 
McGregor,  sincerely  mourned  by  the  entire 
re-united  nation  and  eulogized  in  many  quar- 
ters as  the  foremost  military  chieftain  of  the 
century. 

In  the  Fall  of  1888  Hon.  Benjamin  Harrison, 
of  Indiana,  was  elected  over  President  Cleve- 
land. President  Harrison's  administration 
(1889-1893)  was  marked  by  many  stirring 
events  and  important  public  acts.  Six  new 
States  were  admitted  into  the  Union.  The 
McEinley  Bill,  a  protective  tariff  measure, 
became  a  law.  The  Congressional  election  of 
1890  returned  an  extraordinaiy  Democratic 
majority  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  World's  Fair  site  was  located  in  Chicago, 
and  buildings  and  improvements  were  erected 
and  projected  there  on  a  scale  never  before 
witnessed  in  the  civilized  world.  The  census 
of  1890  showed  a  population  of  nearly  63,000,- 
000.  Chicago  passed  the  1,000,000  mark. 
Chili  paid  $75,000  indemnity  for  man-of-war's 
men  killed  and  injured  by  a  mob  in  Valpa- 
raiso, and  Italy  was  paid  a  liberal  sum  in- 
demnity for  the  death  of  Italian  citizens  in  the 
Mafia  massacre  at  New  Orleans. 

The  Summer  and  Autumn  of  1892  witnessed 
the  following  among  other  stirring  events — 
viz.:  Civil  war  in  Tennessee  on  the  subject  of 
convict  labor  in  the  mines,  which  was  put 
down  after  much  reprehensible  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  State  authorities ;  riotous  violence 
in  mining  regions  near  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho, 
resulting  in  much  bloodshed  and  not  sup« 
pressed  until  many  fiendish  acts  of  cruelty 
had  been  committed  by  the  rioters ;  a  switch- 
men's strike  at  Buffalo,  in  which  nearly  all  the 
railroads  centering  at  that  point  were  in- 
volved, and  which  developed  such  serious  con- 
ditions that  the  entire  State  militia  of  New 
York  was  dispatched  to  the  scene,  the  result 
being  the  unconditional  declaring  off  of  the 
strike,  after  much  loss  of  property  and  dis- 
quietude in  the  public  mind  had  been  caused ; 


a  great  lock-out  strike  at  the  Carnegie  Mills 
in  Homestead,  Pa.,  by  which  nearly  four  thou- 
sand men  were  thrown  out  of  employment  and 
several  lives  lost  in  a  battle  between  Pinker- 
ton  guards  and  strikers^  the  State  militia  of 
Pennsylvania  finally  taking  possession  of  the 
town  and  mills,  and,  as  a  final  settlement,  the 
leaders  of  the  strikers  were  arrested  on  charges 
of  murder  and  treason  and  some  of  the  officials 
of  the  mills  charged  with  conspiracy;  the 
struggle  of  American  seaports,  especially 
New  York,  against  the  cholera  invasion  from 
Hamburg,  Russia  and  France,  resulting  In  a 
signal  victory  for  the  vigilance  of  the  great 
metropolis.  tVesident  Harrison  and  ex-Pres- 
ident Cleveland  were  again  the  opposing  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency. 

A  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Chili,  under  which  all  disputes  between  the  two 
countries,  including  claims  of  American  citi* 
zens  for  damages  during  the  Cliili-Pera  war, 
are  to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  was  nego- 
tiated by  Minister  Egan  and  was  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  Senate  as  soon 
as  possible  after  Congress  met  in  December, 
1892. 

The  issues  between  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican parties  were  clearly  defined  in  the 
Presidential  and  Congressional  campaign  of 
1892.  The  Republicans  favored  the  protective 
principle  in  tariff  legislation,  on  the  ground 
that  American  industries  will  be  thereby  built 
up.  They  also  favored  a  Federal  Elections 
Bill,  giving  the  Federal  authorities  the  right 
of  supervision  over  Congressional  and  Presi- 
dential elections.  On  the  tariff  question  the 
Democrats  sharply  declared  their  opposition 
to  any  but  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and 
solely  for  the  needs  of  the  government  eco- 
nomically administered.  They  opposed  the 
proposed  Federal  Elections  Bill  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  needless  interference  with  the  in- 
dividual and  is  liable  to  be  abused  so  as  to 
give  the  Federal  authority  undue  power  tc 
perpetuate  themselves  in  office. 
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A  DeclaraHon  by  tht  RepreunioHves  of  the  United  States  c/ 
America  in  Qmgnss  aaumbUd^  July  Alth^  177^ 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political 
bonds  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and 
to  assume,  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  sep- 
arate and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should 
declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separa- 
tion. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident-  that  all 
men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights  r  that 
among  these,  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  That,  to  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men«  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that, 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destruc- 
tive of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government, 
laying  its  foundations  on  such  principles,  and  organ- 
ixing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness. 
Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments  long 
established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and 
transient  causes ;  and,  accordingly,  all  experience 
hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suf- 
fer, while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  them- 
selves by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are 
accustomed  But,  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and 
usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object, 
evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute 
despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw 
00  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for 
theiir  future  security.    Such  has  been  the  patient 


sufferance  of  these  colonies,  and  such  is  now  the 
necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  their 
former  systems  of  government  The  history  of  the 
present  king  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated 
injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having,  in  direct  object, 
the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these 
states.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a 
candid  world  : — 

He  has  refused  hb  assent  to  laws  the  most  whole- 
some and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of 
immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended 
in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained ; 
and,  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to 
attend  to  thent. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  acconw 
modation  of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  those 
people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation 
in  the  legislature  ;  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and 
formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at 
places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  dbtant  from 
the  depository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his 
measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly, 
for  opposing,  with  manly  firmness,  his  invasions  on 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  disso- 
lutions, to  cause  others  to  be  elected  ;  whereby  the 
legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have 
returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise; 
th^  state  remaining,  in  the  meantime,  exposed  to  all 
the  danger  of  invasion  from  without,  and  convulsions 
within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of 
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these  states  ;  for  that  purpose,  obstructing  the  laws 
for  naturalization  of  foreigners;  refusing  to  pass 
others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither,  and  rais- 
ing the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice, 
by  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judici- 
ary powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  win  alone, 
for  the  tenure  of  their  ofiSces,  and  the  amount  and 
payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and 
sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people, 
and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing 
armies,  without  the  consent  of  our  legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent 
of,  and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a 
jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitution*  and  unac- 
knowledged by  our  laws ;  giving  his  assent  to  their 
acts  of  pretended  legislation  : 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among 
lu: 

For  protecting  them  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punish- 
ment, for  any  murders  which  they  should  commit 
on  the  inhabitants  of  these  states : 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the 
world: 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent : 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefit  of 
trial  by  jury : 

For  transporting  ns  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for 
pretended  offenses : 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in 
a  neighboring  province,  establishing  therein  an 
arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries 
80  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instru- 
ment for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into 
these  colonies : 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most 
valuable  laws,  and  altering,  fundamentally,  the  pow- 
ers of  our  governments : 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declar- 
mg  themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for 
us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring 
ns  out  of  his  protection,  and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts, 
boznt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 


He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  large  armies  of 
foreign  mercenaries  to  complete  the  works  of  death, 
desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun,  with  circum- 
stances of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in 
the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the 
head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  cap- 
tive on  the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their 
country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their 
friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their 
hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst 
us,  and  has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants 
of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose 
known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruc- 
tion of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  peti- 
tioned for  redress,  in  the  most  humble  terms  ;  our 
repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by 
repeated  injury*  A  prince,  whose  character  is  thus 
marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is 
unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  m  attention  to  our 
British  brethren  We  have  warned  them,  from  time 
to  time,  of  attempts  made  by  their  legislature  to 
extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We 
have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our 
emigration  and  settiement  here.  We  have  appealed 
to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have 
conjured  them,  by  tHe  ties  of  our  conmion  kindred, 
to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would  inevit- 
ably interrupt  our  connections  and  correspondence. 
They*  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice 
and  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce 
in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our  separation, 
and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind, 
enemies  in  war,  in  peace,  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  general  Congress  assembled, 
appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  foi 
the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do.  in  the  name,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies, 
solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these  United 
Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  states  ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political 
connection  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great 
Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved  ;  and 
that,  as  free  and  independent  states,  they  have  foB 
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power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace^  contract  alliances, 
establish  commerce,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things 
which  independent  states  may  of  right  do.  And,  for 
the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence»  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other,  our  lives^  our  fortunes^  and  our 
aacred  honor. 

The  foregoing  declaration  was,  by  order  of  Con* 
gress,  engrossed,  and  signed  by  the  following  members: 

JOHN  HANCOCK. 
New  HmK^hifw.     MassacJkusetts  Bay.       Rhodq  Island. 

Stephen  Hopkinsy 
Todah  Bartlett,  Samuel  Adims,         WiUimm  BUeir. 

WUliam  Whipple,     John  Admms,  r^^^^g^s 

Matthew  Thornton.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  p^Jr?{Jf^I^ 

ElbridgeGeny.        ^^^f^^'Sd^^, 

Williun  WiUiaaa. 
OUver  Woloott. 


WiUiam  Floyd,  Caesar  Rodney, 

Philip  Livingston*  George  Read, 

Francis  Lewis,  Thomas  M'Kosa* 
Lewis  Morris. 

New  Jeney*  Maryland. 

Richard  Stockton,  Samuel  Chase, 

John  Witherspoon,  William  Paca, 
Francis  Hopkinson,  Thomas  Stone, 

John  Hart,  Charles  Carroll,  of 

Abraham  Clark.  CarroUton. 


William  Hoopei^ 

Joseph  Hewes» 
otm  Penn* 


South  CeuvRntu 
Edward  Rudedge, 
ThomasHeywardfJBi 
Thomas  Lyndi,  jr.* 
Arthur  MiddkCOQ. 


Virginia. 


Pennsyhania, 
Robert  Morris, 

Benjamin  Rush,  Geoxge  Wythoi                 Geo^giOm 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Richard  Henry  Lee, 

John  Morton,  Thomas  Jefferson,    Button  Gwinntttt 

George  Qymer*  Benjamin  Harrison,  Lyman  Hall, 

Tames  Smith,  Thomas  Nelson,  jr. ,  George  Waitom 

Geoi^ge  Taylor,  Francis    Ligfatfoot 

James  Wilson,  Leo, 

GeoigeRois.  Caxter  Bnucton. 


Wk  th«  People  ol  th«  United  States,  in  ofder  to  form  a  man 
perfect  Union,  establish  Justice*  insure  domestic  Tranquil- 
lity, provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 
Welfare  and  secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and  esUblish  this  CONsrmrnoN 
for  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE  L 

Section  X.  All  legislative  Powers  herein  granted  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  Statesi  which  shall  consist 
of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Section  2.  [*]  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  conf 
posed  of  Members  chosen  every  second  Year  by  the  People  of 
the  several  States,  and  the  Electors  in  each  State  shall  have 
the  Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of  the  most  numerous 
Branch  of  the  Sute  Legislature. 

[^  No  Person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  Age  of  twenty-five  Years,  and  been  seven 
Years  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when 
•lected,  be  an  Lihabitant  of  that  State  in  whidi  he  shall  be 
choseiL 
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nB«|M«aeatathret  and  dfanect  Taxes  shall  be  appoitiooed 
among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this 
Union,  according  to  their  respective  Numbers,  which  shall  be 
determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  Number  of  free  Persons, 
including  those  bound  to  Service  for  a  Term  of  Yean,  and  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other  Penona. 
The  actual  Enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  Yean 
after  the  first  Meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  within  every  subsequent  Term  of  ten  Years,  in  sudi  Man- 
ner as  they  shall  by  Law  direct  The  Number  of  Represen- 
tatives shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  Thousand,  bat 
each  State  shall  have  at  Least  one  Representative ;  and  nntH 
such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New-Hampchhe 
shall  be  entitled  to  diuse  three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode- 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations  one,  Connecticut  five, 
New-York  six.  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Dela. 
ware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten.  North  Carolina  five^ 
South  Carolina  ^Yt,  and  Georgia  three. 

[*J  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  Representation  from  aa^ 
State,  the  Executive  Authority  thereof  shall  istoa  Writs  of 
Election  to  fill  such  Vacancies. 

P]  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  diuse  their  Speaker 
and  other  officen ;  and  shall  have  the  sole  Power  of  Impeadk- 
ment 

Section  3.  [>]Tha  Senate  of  the  United  States  lUI  bi 
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composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the 
Legislature  thereof,  for  six  Years ;  and  each  Senator  shall 
have  one  Vote. 

["]  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  Conse- 
quence of  the  first  Election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally 
as  may  be  into  three  Classes.  The  Seats  of  the  Senators  of 
the  first  Class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  Expiration  of  the  second 
Year,  of  the  second  Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the  fourth  Year, 
and  of  the  third  class  at  the  Expiration  of  the  sixth  Year,  so  that 
one  third  may  be  chosen  every  second  Year ;  and  if  Vacancies 
happen  by  Resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  Recess  of  the 
Legislature  of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof  may  make 
temporary  Appointments  until  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Legis- 
lature, which  shall  then  fill  such  Vacancies. 

p]  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained 
to  the  Age  of  thirty  Years,  and  been  nine  Years  a  Citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  In- 
habitant of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

[*]The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  Vote,  unless  they  be 
equally  divided. 

[»]  The  Senate  shaD  chuse  their  other  Officers,  and  also  a 
President  pro  tempore,  In  the  Absence  of  the  Vice  President, 
or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  Office  of  President  of  the  United 
States. 

[•]  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  Power  to  try  all  Impeach- 
ments. When  sitting  for  that  Purpose,  they  shall  be  on  Oath 
or  Affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside  i  And  no  Person  shall 
be  convicted  without  the  Concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the 
Members  present 

[*]  Judgment  in  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall  not  extend 
ftirther  than  to  removal  from  Office,  and  Disqualification  to 
hold  and  enjoy  any  Office  of  honour.  Trust  or  Profit  under  the 
United  States  :  but  the  Party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be 
liable  and  subject  to  Indictment,  Trial,  Judgment  and  Punish- 
ment, according  to  Law^ 

Section  4.  [*]  The  Times,  Places  and  Manner  of  holding 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  be  prescribed 
in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof  ;  but  the  Congress  may 
at  any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regulations,  except  as 
to  the  places  of  chusing  Senators. 

PJ  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  Year, 
and  such  Meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December, 
nmess  they  shall  by  Law  appoint  a  different  Day. 

Section  5.  [']  Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elec- 
tions, Returns  and  Qualifications  of  its  own  Members,  and  a 
Majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  Quorum  to  do  Business ; 
but  a  smaller  Number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may 
be  authorized  to  compel  the  Attendance  of  absent  Members, 
in  such  Manner,  and  under  such  Penalties  as  each  House  may 
provide, 

PJEach  House  may  determine  the  Rules  of  its  Proceed- 
ings, punish  its  Members  for  disorderly  Behaviour,  and,  with 
the  Concurrence  of  two  thirds,  expel  a  Member 

P]  Each  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  Proceedings,  and 
Crom  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  Parts  as 
any  in  their  Judgment  require  Secrecy ;  and  tht  Yeat  and 


Nays  of  the  Members  of  either  House  on  any  question  shall, 
at  the  Desire  of  one  fifth  of  those  Present,  be  entered  on  the 
JoumaL 

[*]  Neither  House,  during  the  Session  of  Congress,  shall, 
without  the  Consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three 
days,  nor  to  any  other  Place  than  that  in  which  the  two 
Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Section  6.  [^  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  re- 
ceive a  Compensation  for  their  Services,  to  be  ascertained  by 
Law,  and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
They  shall  in  all  Cases,  except  Treason,  Felony  and  Breach  of 
the  Peace,  be  privileged  from  Arrest  during  their  Attendance 
at  the  Session  of  their  respective  Houses,  and  In  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  same ;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in 
either  House,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  In  any  other  Place. 

n  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  Time  for 
which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  Office  under 
the  Authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  cre« 
ated,  or  the  Emoluments  whereof  have  been  encreased  during 
such  time  ;  and  no  Person  holding  any  Office  under  the  United 
States,  shall  be  a  Member  of  either  House  during  his  Con- 
tinuance in  Office. 

Section  7.  [*]  All  Bills  for  raising  Revenue  shall  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  but  the  Senate  may  propose 
or  concur  with  Amendments  as  on  other  Bills. 

n  Every  Bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  and  the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  Law,  be 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  if  he  approve 
he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  Objeo* 
tions  to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who 
shall  enter  the  Objections  at  large  on  their  Journal,  and  pro- 
ceed to  reconsider  it  If  after  such  Reconsideration  two 
thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  Bill,  it  shall  be 
sent,  together  with  the  Objections,  to  the  other  House,  by 
which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by 
two  thirds  of  that  House,  it  shall  become  a  Law.  But  in  all 
such  Cases  the  Votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by 
yeas  and  Nays,  and  the  Names  of  the  Persons  voting  for  and 
against  the  Bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal  of  each  House 
respectively.  If  any  Bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  Presi- 
dent within  ten  Days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have 
been  presented  to  him.  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  Man- 
ner as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  Ad- 
journment prevent  its  Return,  in  which  Case  it  shall  not  be  a 
Law. 

[•]  Every  Order,  Resolution,  or  Vote  to  which  the  Concur- 
rence of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may  be 
necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  Adjournment)  shall  be  pre* 
sented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  before  the 
Same  shall  take  Effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or  being 
disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two  thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  Rules 
and  Limitations  prescribed  in  the  Case  of  a  BilL 

Section.  8  The  Congress  shall  have  Power 

[']  To  lay  and  collect  Taxes,  Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises,  to 
pay  the  Debts  and  provide  for  the  common  Defence  and  gen- 
eral Welfare  of  the  United  States ;  but  all  Duties.  Impostf 
and  Excises  shall  be  uniform  thronghoat  the  United  States  ; 
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PJ  To  borrow  Money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  ; 

[*J  To  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign  Nations,  and  among 
die  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  Tribes ; 

[*]  To  establish  an  uniform  Rule  of  Naturalization,  and 
uniform  Laws  on  the  subject  of  Bankruptcies  throughout  the 
United  Sutes.* 

P]  To  coin  Money,  regulate  the  Value  thereof,  and  of  for- 
eign Coin,  and  fix  the  Standard  of  Weights  and  Measures ; 

P]  To  provide  for  the  Punishment  of  counterfeiting  the 
Securities  and  current  Coin  of  the  United  States ; 

f  J  To  esUblish  Post  Offices  and  post  Roads ; 

PJ  To  promote  the  progress  of  Science  and  useful  Arts,  by 
■ecuring  for  limited  Times  to  Authors  and  Inventors  the  ex* 
dusive  Right  to  their  respective  Writings  and  Discoveries ; 

P]  To  constitute  Tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  Court ; 

[*]  To  define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies  committed 
on  the  high  Seas,  and  Offences  against  the  Law  of  Nations ; 

['*]  To  declare  War,  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal^ 
and  make  Rules  concerning  Captures  on  Land  and  Water ; 

["]  To  raise  and  support  Armies,  but  no  Appropriation  of 
Money  to  that  Use  shall  be  for  a  longer  Term  than  two 
Yean; 

P']  To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy ; 

[**]  To  make  Rules  for  the  Government  and  Regulation  ol 
the  land  and  naval  Forces ; 

['*]  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia  to  execute  the 
Laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  Insurrections  and  repel  Invasions ; 

[**]  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining, 
the  Militia,  and  for  governing  such  Port  of  them  as  may  be 
employed  in  the  Service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the 
States  respectively,  the  Appointment  of  the  Officers,  and  the 
Authority  of  training  the  MiUtia  accordmg  to  the  Discipline 
prescribed  by  Congress ; 

[>^  To  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  in  all  Cases  whatso- 
ever, over  such  Dutrict  (not  exceeding  ten  Miles  square)  as 
may.  by  Cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  Accepunce  of 
Congress,  become  the  Seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  exercise  like  Authority  over  ail  Places  purchased 
by  the  Consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  m  which  the 
Same  shaU  be,  for  the  Erection  of  Forts,  Magazines,  Arsenals, 
Dock-Yards«  and  other  needful  Buildings  ;— And 

["]  To  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  Execution  the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all 
other  Powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  Department  or  Officer  thereof. 

Section  9,  [T  The  Migration  or  Importation  of  such  Per- 
son as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to 
admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the 
Year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  Tax  or 
Duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  Importation,  not  exceeding  ten 
dollars  for  each  Person. 

PJ  The  pnviiege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  not  be 
suspended,  unless  when  in  Coses  of  Rebellion  or  Invasion  the 
public  Safety  may  require  it. 

['1  No  Bill  of  Attainder  or  ex  post  facto  Law  shall  be  passed 

f  *  I  No  Capitation,  or  other  direct.  Tax  shall  be  laid,  unless 
tr  Proportion  to  the  Census  or  Enumeration  herein  before 
direrf^o  to  be  taken. 


p]  No  Tax  or  Duty  shall  be  laid  on  Articles  exported  froii 
any  State. 

[*]  No  Preference  shall  be  given  by  any  Regulation  of  Com- 
merce or  Revenue  to  the  Ports  of  one  State  over  those  ol 
another :  nor  shall  Vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one  State,  be 
obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  Duties  in  another. 

P]  No  money  shall  be  drawi^  from  the  Treasury,  but  in< 
Consequence  of  Appropriations  made  by  Law;  and  a  regular  1 
Statement  and  Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of 
all  public  Money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

n  No  Tide  of  Nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United 
States :  And  no  Person  holding  any  Office  of  Profit  or  Trust 
under  them,  shall«  without  the  Consent  of  the  Congress,  ac- 
cept of  any  present.  Emolument,  Office,  or  Title  of  any  kind 
whatever,  from  any  King,  Prince,  or  foreign  State. 

Section  za  [']  No  SUte  shall  enter  into  any  Treaty,  Alli- 
ance, or  Confederation  ;  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal ; 
coin  Money ;  emit  Bills  of  Credit :  make  any  thing  but  gold 
and  silver  Coin  a  Tender  in  Payment  of  Debts ;  pass  any  Bill 
of  Attainder*  ex  post  facto  Law,  or  Law  impairing  the  Obli- 
gation of  Contracts,  or  grant  any  Title  of  Nobility. 

[*]  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress*  lay 
any  Imposts  or  Duties  on  Imports  or  Exports,  except  whik 
nuy  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  it's  inspection  Laws: 
and  the  net  Produce  of  all  Duties  and  Imposts  laid  by  any 
State  on  Imports  or  Exports.  shaD  be  for  the  Use  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  ^  and  all  such  Laws  shall  be  subject 
to  the  Revision  and  ContruuJ  of  the  Congress 

[*]  No  State  shalL  without  the  Consent  of  Congress,  lay  any 
Duty  of  Tonnage  keep  Troops  or  Ships  of  War  in  time  ol 
Peace,  enter  into  any  Agreement  or  Compact  with  another 
Sute.  or  with  a  foreitrn  Power  or  engaee  m  Wat  unless  ac- 
tuallv  mvaded,  or  in  such  uunment  Daogei  as  will' not  admit 
of  Delay. 

ARTICLE  IL 

Section  X,  ['1  The  executive  Power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
President  of  the  United  Slates  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his 
Office  dunng  the  Term  of  four  Years,  and.  together  with  the 
Vice-President,  chosen  for  the  same  Term,  be  elected,  as  fob 
lows  . 

[^  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legisla- 
ture thereof  may  direct,  a  N  umber  of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole 
Number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the  State 
may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress  :  but  no  Senator  or  Represen- 
tative, or  Person  holding  an  Office  of  Trust  or  Profit  under 
the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  Elector. 

p]  The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and 
vote  by  Ballot  for  two  Persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not 
be  an  Inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And 
they  shall  make  a  List  of  all  the  Persons  voted  for.  and  of  the 
Number  of  Votes  for  each  ^  which  List  they  shall  sign  and 
certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  Seat  of  the  Government  ol 
the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  Presence  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  Certificate^ 
and  the  Votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  Person  having  die 
greatest  Number  of  Votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  inch  Num* 
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ber  be  a  fiiajoritj  of  the  whole  Numberof  Electon  appointed } 
and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  Majority  and 
baTe  an  equal  number  of  Votes,  then  the  House  of  Repre» 
tentatives  shall  immediately  chuse  by  Ballot  one  of  them  for 
President ;  and  if  no  Person  have  a  Majority,  then  from  the 
five  highest  on  the  List  the  said  House  shall  in  like  Manner 
diuse  the  President.  But  in  chusmg  the  President,  the  Votes 
shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  Representation  from  each  State 
having  one  Vote :  a  Quorum  for  this  Purpose  shall  consist  of 
a  Member  or  Members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a 
Majority  of  all  the  Sutes  shall  be  necessary  to  a  Choice.  In 
every  Case,  after  the  Choice  of  the  President,  the  Person  hav* 
ing  the  greatest  Number  of  Votes  of  the  Electors  shall  be  the 
Vice-President.  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who 
have  equal  Votes,  the  Senate  shaU  chuse  from  them  by  Bal* 
lot  the  Vice-President. 

[^  The  Congress  may  determine  the  Time  of  chusing  the 
Electors,  and  the  Day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  Votes  ; 
which  Day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

p]  No  Person  except  a  natural  bom  Citizen,  or  a  Citizen  of 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  Adoption  of  this  Consti* 
tntion^  shaU  t>e  eligible  to  the  Office  of  President ;  neither 
shall  any  Person  be  eligible  to  that  Office  who  shall  not  tuive 
attamed  to  the  Age  oi  thirty  five  Years,  and  been  fourteen 
Years  a  Resident  within  the  United  States. 

[*]  In  Case  ot  the  Removal  of  the  President  from  Office*  oi 
of  his  Death.  Resignation,  or  Inability  to  discharge  the  Powers 
and  Duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the 
Vice  President,  and  the  Congress  may  by  Law  provide  for  the 
Case  of  Removal  Death  Resignation,  or  Inability  both  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President,  declanng  what  Officer  shall 
then  act  as  President,  and  such  Officci  shall  act  accordingly, 
until  the  Disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected. 

PI  The  President  shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for  hb  Ser- 
vices, a  Compensation,  which  shall  neuhei  be  encreased  noi 
diminished  during  the  Penod  for  which  he  shall  have  been 
dected;  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  Period  any  other 
Emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

[^  Before  he  enter  on  the  Execution  of  his  Office,  he  shall 
take  the  following  Oath  or  Affirmation  :^ 

**  1  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  exe- 
**cnte  the  Office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will  to 
**  the  best  of  my  Ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the 
"Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Section  2.  [']  The  President  shall  be  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Militia 
of  the  several  States,  when  called  into  the  actual  Service  of 
the  United  States  ;  he  may  require  the  Opinion,  in  writing,  of 
the  principal  Officer  in  each  of  the  executive  Departments, 
upon  any  Subject  relating  to  the  Duties  of  their  respective 
Offices,  and  he  shall  have  Power  to  grant  Reprieves  and  Par- 
dons for  Offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  Cases  of 
Impeachment. 

f]  He  shall  have  Power,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Con- 
sent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by 
mad  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate^  shaU  appoint 


AmlMtfsadors,  other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls.  Judges  d 
the  supreme  Court,  and  all  other  Officers  ot  the  United  dutes, 
whose  Appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for, 
and  which  shall  be  esublished  by  Law  :  but  the  Congress  may 
by  Law  vest  the  Appointment  of  such  inferior  Officers^  as  they 
think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  or 
in  the  Heads  of  Departments. 

p]  The  President  shall  have  Power  to  fill  up  all  Vacancies 
that  may  happen  during  the  Recess  of  the  Senate,  by  grant- 
ing Commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  End  of  theu  next 
Session. 

Section  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress 
Information  of  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to 
then  Consideration  such  Measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary 
and  expedient ,  he  may,  on  extraordinary  Occasions,  convene 
both  Houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  Case  of  Disagreement 
between  them,  with  Respect  to  the  time  of  Adjournment,  he 
may  adjourn  them  to  such  Time  as  he  shall  think  propes  ;  he 
shall  receive  Ambassadors  and  other  public  Ministers  ;  he  shall 
take  Care  that  the  Laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  Com- 
mission all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Section  4.  The  President,  Vice  President  and  all  civil  Offi- 
cers of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  Office  on  Im- 
peachment for,  and  Conviction  of.  Treason,  Bribery,  or  other 
high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE  XXL 

Section  z.  The  judicial  Power  of  the  United  States,  shaU 
be  vested  m  one  supreme  Court,  and  in  such  infenor  Courts 
as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 
The  judges  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  Courts,  shall 
hold  their  Offices  during  good  Behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated 
Times,  receive  for  their  Services,  a  Compensation  which  shall 
not  be  diminished  during  their  Continuance  in  Office. 

Section  2.  [Q  The  judicial  Power  sh:;ll  extend  to  all  Cases» 
in  Law  and  Equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  Laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  their  Authority ; — to  all  Cases  affecting  Ambas- 
sadors, other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls  ; — to  all  Cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction ; — to  Controversies  to 
which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  Party ;  to  Controversies 
between  two  or  more  States  ; — ^between  a  State  and  Citisent 
of  another  State  ;— between  Citizens  of  different  States,— bir 
tween  Citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  Lands  mnder  Gnmti 
of  different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  Qtisens 
thereof,  and  foreign  States,  Citizens  or  Subjects. 

[^  In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public  Minis- 
ters  and  Consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  Varty, 
the  supreme  Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all  the 
other  Cases  before  mentioned,  the  supreme  Court  shall  have 
appellate  Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such 
Exceptions,  and  under  such.  Regulations  as  the  Congress  shaU 
make. 

1^  The  Trial  of  all  Crimes,  except  in  Cases  of  Impeach- 
ment, shall  be  by  Jury ;  and  such  Trial  shall  be  held  in  the 
State  where  the  said  Crimes  shall  have  been  committed  ;  but 
when  not  committed  within  any  State,  the  Trial  shall  bt  tit 
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fach  Place  or  Plaoes  as  the  Congress  may  by  Law  have  di- 
rected. 

Section  3.  [']  Treason  against  the  United  States,  shall 
consist  only  in  levying  War  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to 
their  Enemies,  giymg  them  Aid  and  Comfort  No  Person 
shall  be  convicted  of  Treason  unless  on  the  Testimony  of  two 
Witnesses  to  the  same  overt  Act,  or  on  Confession  in  open 
Court 

n  The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  declare  the  Punish- 
ment of  Treason,  but  no  Attainder  of  Treason  shall  work  Cor- 
ruption of  Blood,  or  Forfeiture  except  during  the  Life  of  the 
Person  attainted. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Section  l.  FuH  Faith  and  Credit  shall  be  given  in  each 
State  to  the  public  Acts,  Records,  and  judicial  Proceedings  of 
every  other  Bute.  And  the  Congress  may  by  general  Laws 
prescribe  the  Manner  in  which  such  Acts,  Records  and  Pro- 
eeedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  Effect  thereof. 

Section  a.  [^  The  Citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  an  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  Citizens  m  the  several 
States. 

[T  A  Person  charged  in  any  State  with  Treason,  Felony,  or 
other  Crime,  who  shall  flee  from  Justice,  and  be  found  in 
another  State,  shall  on  Demand  of  the  executive  Authority  of 
the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed 
to  the  State  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  Crime. 

n  No  person  held  to  Service  or  Labour  in  one  Sute,  under 
the  Laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  Consequence 
of  any  Law  or  Regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such 
Service  or  Labour,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  Claim  of  the 
Party  to  whom  such  Service  or  Labour  may  be  due. 

Section  3.  P]  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress 
Into  this  Union  ;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  State :  nor  any  State  be 
formed  by  the  Junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  Parts  of 
States,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

I*)  The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dispose  of  and  make 
all  needful  Rules  and  Regulations  respecting  the  Territory  or 
other  Property  belonging  to  the  United  States  ;  and  nothing 
in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  Prejudice  any 
Claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State, 

Section  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  this  Union  a  Republican  Form  of  Government,  and 
shall  protect  each  of  them  against  Invasion,  and  on  Applica- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when  the  Legisla- 
ture cannot  be  convened)  against  domestic  Violence. 

ARTICLE    V. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem 
it  necessary  shall  propose  Amendments  to  this  Constitution^ 
or,  on  the  Application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the 
several  States,  shall  call  a  Convention  for  proposing  Amend 
ments,  which,  in  either  Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
Purposes,  as  Part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the 
Legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  Con- 
ventions in  three  foorths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  Mode   , 


of  Ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress ;  Provided 
that  no  Amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  Year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  Manner  affeet 
the  first  and  fourth  Clauses  in  the  Ninth  Section  of  the  first 
Article  ;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  Consent,  shall  b«  dt* 
pnved  of  its  equal  Suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE  VL 

p]All  Debts  contracted  and  Engagements  entered  into^ 
before  the  Adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid 
against  the  United  States  under  this  Constitation^  as  under  the 
Confederation. 

HThis  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  Pursuance  thereof ;  and  all  Treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  ih» 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  Law  of  the  Land ;  and 
the  Judges  m  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  Thhig 
in  the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the  Contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

[']  The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned^  and 
the  Members  of  the  several  State  Legislatures,  and  all  exeau 
tive  and  judicial  Officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  tht 
several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  Oath  or  Affirmation,  to  sup* 
port  this  Constitution  ;  but  no  religious  Test  shall  ever  be  le* 
quired  as  a  Qualification  to  any  Office  or  public  Trust  ondtt 
the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  Vn. 

The  Ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  Slates,  shall  bo 
sufficient  for  the  Establishment  of  this  Constitution  between 
the  States  so  ratifying  the  Same. 

Done  in  Convention  by  the  Unanimous  Consent  of  the  States 
present  the  Seventeenth  Day  of  September  in  the  Year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  Eighty 
seven  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  ol 
America  the  Twelfth.  In  Witness  whereof  we  have 
hereunto  subscribed  our  Names, 

Go  Washington— 
Pnsidt  and  deputy  frmm  FifftldM 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
John  Langdon  Nicholas  Gilmaa 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Nathaniel  Gorham  Rufus  King 

CONNECTICUT, 
Wm  Saml  Johnson  Roger  Shennaa 

NEW  YORK. 
Alexander  Hamilton 


Wn  Livingston 
Wm  Paterson 


NEW  JERSEY. 

David  Breads 
Jona  Dayton 
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ARTICLES 

m  ADDITION  TO*  AND  AMENDBIENT  OP 

THE  CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Prdpo9edky  Qn^n$s^  dttd  roHJUd  by  thi  Legislatures  of  the 
tevemi  States^  fursuani  to  the  fifth  orHcle  0/the  cfiginai  Con* 


(ARTICLE  L) 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
leligion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof ;  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government 
for  a  redress  of  grieirances, 

(ARTICLE  It) 

Awell  regulated  militia,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a 
free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms  shall 
■OC  be  infringed 


(ARTICLE  IIL) 

No  Soldier  shall*  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  anyboosi^ 
without  the  consent  of  the  Owner,  nor  in  time  of  war*  but  In  » 
manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

(ARTICLE  IV.) 

The  ii£^t  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  person^ 
houses*  papers*  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall  issue,  but 
upon  probable  cause*  supported  by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and 
particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched*  and  the  peN 
sons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

(ARTICLE  V.) 

No  petsoo  sbOl  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise 
infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indlctmetit  of  a 
Grand  Jury,  except  In  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces, 
or  in  the  Militia,  when  In  actual  service  in  time  of  War  of 
public  danger ;  nor  shall  any  ^rson  be  subject  for  the  same 
offence  to  be  twice  |>ut  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall 
be  compelled  in  any  Crimbial  Case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law ;  nor  shall  private  property  be  tiken  for 
public  use,  withont  Just  eompensatkm. 

(ARTICLE  Vt) 

In  an  criminal  prosecutions,  the  tocnsed  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted* which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained 
by  law*  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  ac- 
cusation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him ;  to 
have  Compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor* 
and  to  have  the  Assistance  of  Counsel  for  his  defence. 

(ARTICLE  VIL) 

In  tttlta  at  common  law*  where  the  value  in  coatioveisy 
shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be 
pHtaenred*  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re- 
examined in  any  Court  of  the  United  States,  than  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

(ARTICLE  Vm.) 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required*  nor  excessive  Enes  \a^ 
posed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

(ARTICLE  IX.) 

The  enumeration  in  the  Consdtution,  of  certain  rights,  shall 
not  be  construed  to  deny  or  desparage  others  retained  by  the 
people. 

(ARTICLE  X) 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  leserved  to  tit 
States  lespectively,  or  to  the  people. 
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(ARTICLE  XL) 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity*  commenced  or 
prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States  by  Citizens  of  an 
other  State,  or  by  Citizens  or  Subjects  of  any  Foreign  State. 

(ARTICLE  XIL) 

The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote 
by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice  President,  one  of  whom,  at 
least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  them^ 
selves ;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as 
President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice- 
President,  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons 
voted  for  as  President  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice- 
President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  foi*  each,  which 
lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to 
the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  directed 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate ;— The  President  of  the  Senate 
shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  oi  Repre- 
sentatives, open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then 
be  counted ; — ^The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
for  President  shall  be  President,  if  such  number  be  a  ma*> 
jority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  no 
person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the 
highest  numbers  not  exceeding  three  on  the  list  of  those  voted 
for  as  Presklent,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose 
immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the 
President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representa- 
tion from  each  State  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  pur- 
pose shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of 
the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary 
to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not 
choose  a  President  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve 
upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following, 
then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  President. 
—The  Person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice- 
President,  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Electors  appointed,  and  if 
no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  num- 
bers on  the  list,  die  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President ;  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  num- 
ber shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no  person  constitu- 
tionally inelig^ible  to  the  office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to 
that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  Sutes. 

(ARTICLE  Xin.) 

Saction  z.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  ex- 
cept as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or 
any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Section  3.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article 
If  appiopiiate  legislatkm. 


(ARTICLE  XIV.) 

Section  z.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalised  in  the  United 
States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  dtiseas  o< 
the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No 
State  shaU  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  die 
privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States :  nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Section  a.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  die 
several  States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  conntiDg 
the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the 
choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  Sutes,  representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive  or 
judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  Slate^ 
being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  atizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  v^ 
hellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  shall  therein 
be  reduced  to  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  sudi  msle 
citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens 
twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

Section  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  or  representative 
in  Congress,  or  elector  of  President  or  Vice-President,  or  hoU 
any  office,  civil  or  miliUry,  under  the  United  Sutes,  or  under 
any  State,  who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath  as  a  member 
of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member 
of  any  State  Legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  a  judicial  officer 
of  any  Sute,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the 
same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof*  Bnl 
Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remcyfe 
such  disability 

Section  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
States,  authorized  by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  ytfm 
ment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  in- 
surrection or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither 
the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  any  dtht 
or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion 
against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  eman- 
cipation of  any  slave ;  but  all  such  debts,  obligations  and 
claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

Section  5.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appro* 
priate  legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

(ARTICLE  XV.) 

'  Section  z.  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stttet 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States, 
or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous  con& 
tion  of  servitude. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  Ok 
article  by  appropriate  legislation. 
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iHE  ball  mnst  welgb  not  less  than  ft  onnoes  and 
not  more  than  6  1-4  ooncea,  and  mn»t  measnre 
not  leas  than  0  and  not  more  than  9  Ji-4  mches 
in  circnmference.  The  Bpaiding  Leagne  Ball 
or  the  Reach  American  Association  BiUi  most 
be  nsed  in  ali  games  nnder  these  mieb  for  the 
championship  ot  the  Leagne. 

2.  The  bat  mnst  be  made  wholly  of  wood,  except 
that  the  handle  may  be  wound  with  twine  or  coated 
with  a  granular  sabstancCv  not  to  exceed  eighteen 
inche!b  from  the  end.  A  **  flat  baf^  has  been  allowed 
for  **  btrntrng,**  but  its  thickest  or  widest  part  mnst 
not  exceed  two  and  one-half  mches  m  diameter. 
The  bases  must  be  four  In  number,  and  designated  as 
First  Base,  Second  Base,  Third  Base  and  Home  Base. 
The  Home  Base  must  be  of  whitened  rubber  twelve 
inches  square,  so  fixed  in  the  ground  as  to  be  even 
with  the  surface,  and  so  placed  in  the  comer  of  the 
infield  that  two  of  its  sides  will  form  part  of  the 
boundaries  of  said  infield.  The  Firsts  Second  and 
Third  Bases  must  be  canvas  bags,  fifteen  inches 
square,  painted  white,  and  filled  with  some  soft  ma- 
terial, and  so  placed  that  the  center  of  the  Second 
Base  shall  be  upon  its  comer  of  the  infield,  and  the 
center  of  the  First  and  Third  Bases  shall  be  on  the 
lines  running  to  and  from  Second  Base  and  seven  and 
one-half  inches  from  the  Foul  Lines,  providing  that 
each  base  shall  be  entirely  within  the  FoulLlnea  All 
the  bases  must  be  securely  fastened  in  their  positions, 
•ad  BO  placed  as  to  be  distinctly  seen  by  the  Umpire. 


4  The  Foul  Lanes  must  be  drawn  in  straight  Hues  from 
the  outer  comer  ot  the  Home  Base,  along  the  outer 
edge  ot  the  First  and  Third  Bases,  to  the  boundaries 
of  the  Groimd. 

&  The  Pitcher's  Lines  must  be  straight  lines  forming 
the  boundaries  of  a  si>ace  of  ground  In  the  infield, 
five  and  one-half  feet  long  by  four  feet  wtde^  distant 
fifty  feet  from  the  center  of  the  Home  Base,  and  so 
placed  that  the  five  and  one-half  feet  Unes  wlii  each 
be  two  feet  distant  from  and  parallel  with  a  straight 
line  passing  through  the  centers  of  the  Home  and 
Second  Bases.  Each  comer  ot  this  space  mast  be 
marked  Dy  a  flau  round  mbber  plate  su  incnes  in 
diameter  fixed  in  the  groimd  even  witn  the  surface. 

S.  The  Batsman's  L.mee  most  be  straight  anes  forming 
the  oouijdanes  of  a  space  on  the  nght  and  ol  a  simi-i 
lax  space  on  the  left  or  the  Home  Base,  six  feet  long 
by  f oui  feet  wide,  extending  three  feet  in  front  of  and 
three  feet  behind  the  center  of  the  Home  Base,  and 
with  its  nearest  line  distant  six  Inches  from  the  Horns 
Base. 

7.  The  players  of  each  club  In  a  game  shall  be  nine  in 
nnmber,  oncf  of  whom  shall  act  as  Captain,  and  In  no 
case  shall  less  than  nine  men  be  allowed  to  play  on 
each  side.  Players  in  uniform  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  seat  themselves  among  the  spectators.  Every 
Club  shall  be  required  to  adopt  uniforms  for  its 
players,  and  each  player  shall  be  required  to  present 
himself  upon  the  field  during  said  game  in  a  neat  and 
cleanly  condition,  but  no  player  shall  attach  anything 
to  the  sole  or  heel  of  his  shoes  other  than  the  ordinary 
baseball  shoe  plate, 
a  The  Pitcher  shall  take  his  position  facing  Bthe  at»- 
man  with  both  feet  square  on  the  ground,  one  foot  on 
the  rear  Uue  of  the  ••  Box."  He  shall  not  raise  either 
foot,  unless  in  the  act  of  delivering  the  ball,  nor  make 
more  than  one  step  in  such  delivery.  He  shall  bold 
the  ball,  before  the  deliverv.  fairly  in  front  ot  his 
body,  and  in  sight  of  the  Umpire.    WbAQ  the  Pltohsr 
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feigns  to  throw  the  ball  to  a  base  he  must  assume  the 
above  position  and  panse  momentarily  before  deliver- 
ing the  ball  to  the  bat.  A  Fair  Ball  is  a  ball  deliv- 
ered by  the  Pitcher  while  standing  wholly  within  the 
lines  of  his  position,  and  facing  the  Batsman,  the  ball, 
BO  delivered,  to  pass  over  the  Home  Base,  not  lower 
than  the  Batsman's  knee,  nor  higher  than  his  shoul- 
der, provided  a  ball  so  delivered  that  tenches  the  bat 
of  the  Batsman  in  his  position  shall  be  considered  a 
batted  ball,  and  in  plfiy.  An  Unfair  Ball  is  a  ball 
delivered  by  the  Pitclier,  as  above,  except  that  the 
ball  does  not  pass  over  the  Home  Base,  or  does  pass 
over  the  Home  Base,  above  the  Batsman's  shoulder, 
or  below  the  knee.  A  Balk  is  any  motion  made  by 
the  Pitcher  to  deliver  the  ball  to  the  bat  without  de- 
livering it,  and  shall  be  held  to  include  any  and 
every  accustomed  motion  with  the  hands,  arms  or 
feet^  or  position  of  the  body  assumed  by  the  Pitcher 
in  his  delivery  of  the  ball  and  any  motion  calculated 
to  deceive  a  Base  Runner,  except  the  ball  be  accident- 
ally dropped ;  the  holding  of  the  ball  by  the  Pitcher 
80  long  as  to  delay  the  game  unnecessarily;  or  any 
motion  to  deliver  the  ball,  or  the  delivering  the  ball 
to  the  bat  by  the  Pitcher  when  any  part  of  his  person 
is  upon  ground  outside  of  the  lines  of  his  position,  in- 
cluding all  preliminary  motions  with  the  hands»  arms 
and  feet. 
9.  A  Dead  Ball  is  a  ball  delivered  to  the  bat  by  the 
Pitcher  that  touches  the  Batsman's  bat  without  be- 
ing struck  at,  or  any  part  of  the  Batsman's  person 
or  clothing  while  standing  in  his  position  without 
being  struck  at;  or  any  part  of  the  Umpire's  per- 
son or  clothing,  while  on  foul  ground,  without  flist 
passing  the  Catcher.  In  case  of  a  Foul  Strike,  Foul 
Hit  ball  not  legally  caught  out,  Dead  Ball,  or  Base 
Runner  put  out  for  being  struck  by  a  fair  hit  ball, 
the  ball  shall  not  be  considered  in  play  until  it  is 
held  by  the  Pitcher  standing  in  his  position.  A 
Block  is  a  batted  or  thrown  ball  that  is  stopped  or 
handled  by  any  person  not  engaged  in  the  game. 
Whenever  a  Block  occurs  the  Umpire  shall  declare 
it,  and  Base  Runners  may  run  the  bases,  without 
being  put  out,  until  the  ball  has  been  returned  to 
and  held  by  the  Pitcher  standing  in  his  position. 
In  the  case  of  a  Block,  if  the  person  not  engaged  in 
the  game  should  retain  possession  of  the  ball,  or 
throw  or  kick  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Fielders, 
the  Umpire  should  call  "Time,"  and  require  each 
Base  Runner  to  stop  at  the  last  base  touched  by  him 
until  the  ball  be  returned  to  the  Pitcher  standing  in 
his  position. 
10.  Every  Championship  Game  must  be  commenced  not 
later  than  two  hours  before  sunset  A  game  shall 
consist  of  nine  innings  to  each  contesting  nine,  ex- 
cept that  (a)  if  the  side  first  at  bat  scores  less  runs 
in  nine  innings  than  the  other  side  has  scored  In  eight 
innings,  the  game  shall  then  terminate ;  (b)  If  the  side 
Jast  at  bat  in  the  ninth  inning  scores  the  winning  run 
before  the  third  man  is  out,  the  game  shall  terminate ; 
and  (c)  if  the  Umpire  calls  "  Game  "  on  account  of 
darkness  or  rain  at  any  time  after  five  Innings  have 
been  completed,  the  score  shall  be  that  of  the  last 
equal' Innings  played,  unless  the  side  second  at  bat 
shall  have  scored  more  runs  than  the  side  first  at  bat, 
in  which  case  the  score  of  the  game  shall  be  the 
total  number  of  runs  made. 


11.  The  Batsman  Is  out  if  he  fails  to  take  his  position  at 
the  bat  in  his  order  of  batting,  unless  the  error  be 
discovered  and  the  proper  Batsman  takes  hia  positioii 
before  a  Fair  Hit  has  l>een  made ;  and  in  such  ease  the 
Balls  and  Strikes  called  must  be  counted  in  the  time 
at  bat  of  the  proper  Batsman.  Provided,  this  rule 
shall  not  take  effect  unless  the  ovt  Is  declared  before 
the  ball  is  delivered  to  the  succeeding  Batsman ;  if  he 
fails  to  take  his  position  within  one  minute  after  the 
Umpire  has  called  for  the  Batsman ;  if  he  makes  a 
Foul  Strike;  if  he  attempts  to  hinder  the  Catcher 
from  Fielding  or  throwing  the  ball*  by  stepping  out- 
side the  lines  of  his  position,  or  otherwise  obstructing 
or  interfering  with  that  player;  if,  while  the  First 
Base  be  occupied  by  a  Base  Runner,  three  strikes  be 
called  on  him  by  the  Umpire,  except  when  two  men 
are  already  out;  if,  while  niaking  the  third  strike^ 
the  ball  hits  his  person  or  clothing;  if,  after  two 
strikes  have  been  called,  the  Batsman  obviously  at- 
tempts to  make  a  Foul  Hit 

12.  The  Batsman  becomes  a  Base  Runner  instantly  after 
he  makes  a  Fair  Hit ;  Instantly  after  four  balls  have 
been  called  by  the  Umpire;  instantly  after  three 
Strikes  have  been  declared  by  the  Umpire ;  if,  while 
he  be  a  Batsman,  his  person— excepting  hands  or 
forearm,  which  makes  it  a  Dead  Bal^— or  clothing  be 
hit  by  a  ball  from  the  Pitcher,  imless— in  the  opinion 
of  the  Umpire— he  intentionally  permits  himself  to 
be  so  hit ;  instantly  after  an  Illegal  delivery  of  a  ball 
by  the  Pitcher. 

13.  The  Base  Runner  shall  be  entitled,  without  being  put 
out,  to  take  the  base  In  the  following  cases:  If,  while 
he  was  Batsman,  the  Umpire  called  four  balls;  if  the 
Umpire  awards  a  succeeding  Batsman  a  base  on  four 
balls*  or  for  being  hit  with  a  pitched  ball,  or  in  case 
of  an  illegal  delivery,  and  the  Base  Runner  is  thereby 
forced  to  vacate  the  base  held  by  him ;  if  the  Umpire 
calls  a  *'  Balk  " ;  if  a  ball  delivered  by  the  Pitcher  paw 
the  Catcher  and  touch  the  Umpire  or  any  fence  or 
building  within  ninety  feet  of  the  Home  Base ;  if  upon 
a  Fair  Hit  the  ball  strikes  the  person  or  clothing  of  the 
Umpire  on  fair  ground ;  U  he  be  prevented  from  mak- 

'  ing  a  base  by  the  obstruction  of  an  adversary;  if  the 
Fielder  stop  or  catch  a  batted  ball  with  his  bat,  or 
any  part  of  his  dress. 

14.  The  Base  Runner  shall  return  to  his  base,  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  so  return  without  being  put  out,  if 
the  Umpire  declares  a  Foul  Tip  or  any  ofher  Foul 
Hit  not  legally  caught  by  a  Fielder;  if  the  Umpire 
declares  a  Foul  Strike;  if  the  Umpire  declares  a 
Dead  Ball,  unless  it  be  also  the  fourth  Unfair  Ball, 
and  he  be  thereby  forced  to  take  the  next  base;  if 
the  person  or  clothing  of  the  Umpire  interferes  with 
the  Catcher,  or  he  is  struck  by  a  ball  thrown  by 
the  Catcher  to  intercept  a  Base  Runner. 

15.  The  Umpire  shall  not  be  changed  during  the  prog- 
ress of  a  game,  except  for  reason  of  illness  or  in- 
jury. The  Umpire  Is  master  of  the  Field  from  the 
commencement  to  the  termination  of  the  game,  and 
is  entitled  to  the  respect  of  the  spectators,  and  any 
person  offering  any  Insult  or  indignity  to  him  must 
be  promptly  ejected  from  the  grounds.  He  must  be 
invariably  addressed  by  the  players  as  Mr.  Umpire; 
and  ho  must  compel  the  players  to  obeerve  the  pro- 
visions of  all  the  Playing  Rules,  and  he  is  hereby 
Invested  with  authority  to  order  any  player  to  do 
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I  or  omH  to  do  ■ny  aol  m  ho  niAy  doom  neoeoiary, 
to  giro  foroo  *nd  effect  to  any  ezid  all  of  each  pro> 
Tlalone.  The  Umpixe  Is  the  sole  and  absolute  Jndge 
of  play*  In  no  iniitanoe  shall  any  person  be  al- 
lowed to  qoestion  the  cozrectnees  of  any  decision 
made  by  him  on  a  play,  and  no  player  shall  leave 
his  position  in  the  ileld,  his  place  at  the  bat^  on  the 
bases  or  playen^  bench,  to  approach  or  address  the 
Umpire,  except  on  an  interpretation  of  the  Playing 
Bnles,  and  only  that  shall  be  done  by  the  Captains 
of  the  contending  nines.  No  Manager  or  any  other 
officer  of  either  dnb  shall  be  permitted  to  go-  on 
the  field  or  address  the  Umpire^  under  a  penalty  of 
a  f orf eitore  of  a  game.  Before  the  commencement 
e<  a  game,  the  Umpire  shall  see  that  the  roles  goT* 
eming  all  the  materials  of  the  game  are  strictly  ob> 
served.  He  shall  ask  the  Captain  of  the  Home  Clnb 
whether  there  are  any  special  ground  roles  to  be 
enforced,  and  if  there  are,  he  shall  see  that  they  are 
dnly  enforced,  provided  they  do  not  conflict  with 
any  of  these  roles.  He  shall  also  secore  from  the 
Captains  of  the  contesting  teams  their  respective 
batting  orders,  which,  opon  approval,  shall  be  fol- 
lowed. The  Umpire  most  keep  the  contesting  nines 
playing  constantly  from  the  commencement  of  the 
game  to  its  termination,  allowing  soch  delays  only 
as  are  rendered  onavoidable  by  accldentv  injnry  or 
rain.  He  most,  ontll  the  completion  oT  the  game,  re- 
qolre  the  players  of  eacn  side  to  promptly  take  their 
positions  in  the  field  as  soon  as  the  third  man  Is  pot 
oot,  and  most  require  the  first  striker  of  the  opposite 
side  to  be  In  his  position  at  the  bat  as  soon  as  the  field- 
ers are  in  their  places.  The  Umpire  shall  coont  and 
caU  every  ••Unfair  BaU"  delivered  by  the  Pitcher, 
and. every  **  Dead  Ball,'*  if  also  an  Unfair  Ball,  as  a 
**Bait"  and  he  shall  also  coont  and  call  every 
•Strike."  Neither  a  ••Ball"  nor  a  -Strike"  shall 
be  oocanted  or  called  ontU  the  baU  has  passed  the 


l^,  Home  Baae.  He  shall  also  deolare  9W9irf  *BiaA 
Ball,''  "Block,'*  "Fool  Hlt^'*  "Fool  Stdki^'*  Mi 
"Balk." 

For  the  special  benefit  of  the  patrons  ai  Hie  gaoi% 
and  becaose  the  offenses  specified  are  nader  hia  mp 
mediate  Jorisdiction,  and  not  sobject  to  appear  by 
players,  the  attention  of  the  Umpire  is  partloniacly 
directed  to  possible  violations  of  the  poipom  and 
spirit  of  the  Boles^  of  the  following  charaetairt 

TAsineas  or  loafing  of  players  tn  taktt^  tlielf 
places  in  the  field,  or  those  allotted  them  ifg  fiM 
Boles  when  their  side  is  at  the  bat^  and  sapiiTHHy 
any  faUore  to  keep  the  bats  in  the  racks  provltedS 
them;  to  be  ready  to  t^ke  position  as  Batsmen aad  (A 
remain  opon  the  Players*  Bench,  except  when  trthig' 
wise  reqolred  by  the  Boles. 

Any  attempt  by  players  of  tlie  side  at  bat  by  eallr 
ing  to  a  Fielder,  other  than  the  one  designated  by  l£i 
Captain,  to  field  a  ball,  or  by  any  other  eqoally  dis- 
repotable  means  seeking  to  disconcert  a  Fielder^ 

The  Boles  make  a  marked  distinction  between  hin- 
drance of  an  adversary  in  fielding  a  batted  or  thrown 
balL  This  has  been  done  to  rid  the  game  of  the 
childish  excoses  and  claims  formerly  made  by  a 
Fielder  failing  to  hold  a  ball  to  pot  oot  a  Base  Bon- 
ner. Bot  there  may  be  cases  of  a  Base  Ronner  so 
fiagrantly  violating  the  spirit  of  the  Boles  and  of  the 
Game  in  obstrocting  a  Fielder  from  fielding  a  thrown 
ball  that  it  woold  become  the  doty  of  the  Umpire, 
not  only  to  declare  the  Base  Bonner  "oot"  (and  to 
compel  Base  Ronners  to  retom  to  the  bases  last 
held  by  them),  bot  also  to  impose  a  heavy  fine  opon 
him.  For  example:  if  the  Base  Bonner  plainly 
strike  at  the  bail  while  passing  him,  to  prevent  its 
being  caoght  by  the  Fielder ,  if  he  holds  a  Fielder*s 
arms  so  as  to  disable  liim  from  catching  the  ball,  of 
if  he  mn  against  or  knock  the  Fielder  dowm  for  tfa| 
sameparpoee. 
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.  FULL-SIZED  croquet  gxound  should  measare 
^40  yards  by  30  yards.      Its  boundaries  should 
be  accurately  defined. 

The  ITMffis  should  be  of  half-inch  round  iron, 
and  should  not  be  more  than  6  inches  in  width, 
inside  measurement.    The  cro^m  fi£  the  hoop 
should  be  at  least  la  inches  clear  of  thr  ground.    A 
hooif  with  the  crown  at  right  angles  to  the  legs  is 
to  be  preferred. 
The  Pigi  should  be  of  uniform  diameter  of  not  less  than  i^ 
inch,  and  should  stand  at  least  18  inches  aboTe  the  ground. 

The  BaUt  should  be  of  boxwood,  and  should  not  weigh  less 
than  T4  ounces  each. 

The  Four-Ball  Gaicb  is  recommended  for  adoption  in  pref* 
erence  to  any  other. 

When  odds  are  given,  the  Bispte  is  recommended.  A 
bisque  is  aA  extra  stroke  which  may  be  taken  at  any  time 
during  the  game  in  continuation  of  the  turn.  A  player  re« 
ceiving  a  bisque  cannot  roquet  a  ball  twice  in  the  same  turn 
without  making  an  intermediate  point.  In  other  respects,  a 
bisque  confers  all  the  advantages  of  an  extra  turn.  A  player 
receiving  two  or  more  bisques  cannot  take  more  than  one  in 
the  same  turn.  Passing  the  boundary,  or  making  a  foul 
stroke,  does  not  prevent  the  player  taking  a  bisque. 
The  following  Settings  are  recommended : 
No.  I.  Eigki'Hoep  &m>^.— Dbtances  on  a  full-sized 
ground :  Pegs  3  yards  from  boundary ;  first  and  correspond- 
ing boon  5  yards  from  pegs  ;  center  hoops  midway  between 
first  and  sixth  hoops,  and  5  yards  from  each  other ;  comer 
koopi  6  yards  from  end  of  ground,  and  5  yards  from  side. 
Stiitiii^  spot  a  feet  in  front  of  first  hoop,  and  opposite  its 


K0.8.  Simm^oop  &/ft'ii^.— Dbtances  on  a  full-sized 
\  X  Pegs  in  center  line  of  ground  8  yards  from  nearest 
Hoops  up  center  line  of  ground  6  yards  from  peg, 
•ad  6  yards  apart ;  comer  hoops  7  yards  from  center,  and  in 
ftHno  with  pegs.  Starting  spot  i\  yard  from  first  hoop  ii| 
center  ttne  of  ground. 

Nd  Si  Six^oop  Setting. — ^Dbtances  on  a  full-sized  ground 
at  in  No.  a,  except  the  middle-line  hoops  8  yards  apart  Start- 
ing spot  Z  foot  from  left-hand  comer  hoop,  and  opposite  its 


It  is  essential  to  match  play  that  bystanders  should  abstain 
from  walking  over  the  grounds,  speaking  to  the  players  or  the 
empires,  *wV»«g  remarks  upon  them  aloud,  or  in  any  way  dis- 
tracting their  attention. 

DEFINITIONS. 

A  Point  is  made  when  a  hoop  is  run,  or  a  peg  is  hit,  in 


The  striker's  hoop  or  peg  Ml  tffi^i^  ^  one  he  ]ias  noEtlc 
make. 

A  JPiiyitfr  is  made  when  th«  stzik«r*t ^n  is  cnased  by  tblofw 
of  the  mallet  to  hit  another  whiiA  il  has  not  before  hit  in  the 
same  turn  since  making  a  point 

The  striker^s  baU  is  said  to  be  in  phy  ut^til  It  rooueU  another 
Having  made  roquet,  |t  is  fii  hand  ui^t)!  Cfp^iiet  is  taken.  Cm 
fuet  is  taken  by  placing  the  stn^er>  bUl  in  contact  w^t)i  the 
one  roquetedt  the  striker  ^en  Wttii^  his  own  ball  with  the 
mallet.  The  non-etiiker's  ball,  wlien  quvved  by  a  croquet,  is 
called  the  eivqweted  haU. 

A  Rover  is  aball  that  has  made  all  its  points  faiotder  eto^ 
the  winning  p^. 

THB  VAWS  09  PRQQUBT. 

S.  JVtf/Sblr.^There  should  be  no  restrietiott  as  to  the  mmber, 
weight,  size,  shape,  or  material  of  the  mallets ;  nor  $s  to 
the  attitude  or  position  of  the  striker ;  nor  as  to  the  part 
of  the  mallet  held,  provi4ed  the  ball  be  not  stnic^  widi 
the  (landle,  fior  the  m^ce  stroke  use^. 

a.  Siu  o/Baai.—TYKt  balls  used  in  matoh  play  shall  be  3I 
indies  in  diameter; 

3.  CMee  of  Lend  and  of  Balit.-^lt  shall  be  decided  by  k)t 

which  side  shall  ^ve  choice  of  lead  and  of  balls.  |n  a 
succession  of  games  the  choice  of  lead  shall  be  alternate^ 
the  sides  keeping  t^e  same  balls. 

4.  Commencement  of  Gome*—'\si  commencing,  eadi  baU  sliall 

l)e  placed  on  the  starting  spot  (see  Settings).  The  striker's 
ball,  when  so  placed  and  stmck,  is  at  once  in  play,  and 
can  roquet  another,  or  be  ^ueted,  whether  it  hay  made 
the  first  hoop  or  not 

5.  Stroke^  when  taken.^K  stroke  b  considered  to  be  taken  if 

a  ball  be  moved  in  the  act  of  striking ;  but  should  a  player, 
in  taking  aim«  move  his  ball  accidentally,  it  must  be  re> 
placed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  adversary,  and  the  stroke 
be  then  taken.  If  a  ball  be  moved  in  taking  aim,  and 
then  strack  without  being  replaced,  the  stroke  is  foul  (see 
Law  25). 

6.  Hoof,  when  run.— A  ball  has  run  its  hoop  when  havmg 

passed  through  from  the  playing  side  and  ceased  to  rdl, 
it  cannot  be  touched  by  a  straight-edge  placed  against  the 
wires  on  the  side  from  which  it  was  played. 

7.  BaU  driven  partly  tkrof^k  Hoop.^h  ball  driven  partly 

through  its  hoop  from  the  non-playing  side  cannot  run 
the  hoop  at  its  next  stroke,  if  it  can  be  touched  by  a 
straight-edge  placed  against  the  wires  on  the  non-play* 
ing  side. 

8.  Points  counted  to   Non-Strikef^s   BoJL^K  ball  driven 

through  iU  hoop,  or  against  the  turning  peg,  by  any  stroke 
not  foul,  whether  of  its  own  or  of  the  adverse  dde,  counts 
the  point  so  made. 

9.  Points  made  for  Adversary s  Bolt. — ^If  a  point  be  made  far 

an  adversary's  ball,  the  striker  must  inform  his  adversaiy 
of  it.  Should  the  striker  neglect  to  do  so,  and  die  adver 
sary  make  the  point  again,  he  may  continue  his  tnm  aa 
though  he  had  played  for  his  ri^  points 
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to.  TiU  7Wii.<"A  player,  when  his  turn  comes  round*  may 
roqnet  each  ball  once,  and  may  do  this  again  after  each 
pohit  made*  The  player  continues  his  turn  so  long  as  he 
makes  a  pofait  or  a  roquet 

11.  Croquet  tm^erativi  after  Roquet. — ^A  player  who  roquets  a 
heXL  must  take  croquet,  and  in  so  doing  must  move  both 
balls  (see  Law  25X  In  taking  croquet,  the  striker  is  not 
allowed  to  place  his  foot  on  the  balL 

Z3.  BaUin  hand  after  Roquet. — No  point  or  roquet  can  be 
made  by  a  ball  which  is  in  hand.  If  a  ball  in  hand  dis- 
place any  other  balls,  they  must  remain  where  they  are 
driven.  Any  point  made  in  consequence  of  such  dis- 
placement counts,  notwithstanding  that  the  ball  displac- 
ing them  is  in  hand. 

13.  BaOe  Roqueted  simu/taneouslx.^'Whcn  a  player  roquets 
two  balls  simultaneously,  he  may  choose  from  which  of 
them  he  will  take  croquet  (  and  a  second  roquet  will  be 
required  before  he  can  take  croquet  from  the  other  balL 

S^  BaUs  found  Touching.'^VL  at  the  commencement  of  a  turn 
the  striker's  ball  be  found  touchmg  another,  roquet  is 
deemed  to  be  made,  and  croquet  must  be  taken  at  once. 

15*  Roquet  and  ff oof  modi  ly  same  ^i^i^.— Should  a  ball,  in 
making  its  hoop,  roquet  another  that  lies  beyond  the  hoop, 
and  then  pass  through,  the  hoop  counts  as  well  as  the  ro- 
qnet. A  ball  is  deemed  to  be  beyond  the  hoop  if  it  lies 
so  that  it  cannot  be  touched  by  a  straight-edge  placed 
against  the  wires  on  the  playing  side.  Should  any  part 
of  the  ball  that  Is  roqueted  be  lying  on  the  playing  side 
of  the  hoop,  the  roquet  counts,  but  not  the  hoop. 

l6»  Pegging  out, — If  a  rover  (except  when  in  hand)  be  caused 
to  bit  the  winning  peg  by  any  stroke  of  the  same  side,  not 
foal,  the  rover  is  out  of  the  game,  and  must  be  removed 
from  the  ground.  A  rover  may  similarly  be  pegged  out 
\sj  an  adverse  rover. 

17.  Rover  pegged  out  by  Roquet.^~A  player  who  pegs  out  a 
rover  by  a  roquet  loses  the  remainder  of  bis  turn. 

18.  Bath  sent  oj^  the  Ground, — A  ball  sent  off  the  ground 
must  at  once  be  replaced  3  feet  within  the  boundary, 
measured  from  the  spot  where  it  went  off,  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  nmrgin.  If  this  spot  be  already  occupied, 
the  ball  last  sent  off  is  to  be  placed  anywhere  in  contact 
with  the  other,  at  the  option  of  the  player  sending  off  the 
baU. 

19.  BaOsent  off  near  Corner.^ A.  ball  sent  off  within  3  feet  of 
a  comer  is  to  be  replaced  3  feet  from  both  boundaries. 

•Ou  BaU  touching  Boundary. — If  the  boundary  h^  marked  by 
a  line  on  the  turf,  a  ball  touching  the  line  is  deemed  to 
have  been  off  the  ground.  |f  the  boundary  be  raised,  a 
ball  touching  the  boundary  is  similarly  deemed  to  have 
been  off  the  ground. 

S<«  Bail  sent  off  and  returning  to  Ground, — If  a  baU  be  sent 
off  the  ground,  and  return  to  it,  the  ball  must  be  similarly 
replaced,  measuring  from  the  point  of  first  contact  with 
the  boundary. 

ao.  BaU  sent  within 'i  feet  of  Boundary, — A  baU  sent  within 
3  feet  of  the  boundary,  but  not  off  the  ground,  is  to  be 
replaced  as  though  it  had  been  sent  off— except  in  the 
)  of  the  stxiker^s  ball,  when  the  striker  has  the  option 


of  bringing  his  baU  in,  or  of  playing 
lies. 

23.  Boundary  interfering  with  Strohe.-^li  U  be  kmaA  tfttt 
the  height  of  the  boundary  interferes  with  tba  atroka.  Om 
striker,  with  the  sanction  of  the  umpire,  may  bring  fnUm 
balls  a  lotiger  distance  than  3  feet,  s6  at  to  aBow  ft  frea 
swing  of  the  maUet  Balls  so  brou^^t  In  moil  bi  moved 
in  the  line  of  aim.  |^ 

24.  Dead  Boundary.^-U,  in  taking  croquet,  the  ttrlker  send 
his  own  ball,  or  the  baU  croqueted,  off  the  grotind,  h& 
loses  the  remainder  of  his  turn  ;  bnt  if  by  the  mme  stroke 
he  make  a  roquet,  his  baU,  being  in  hand,  may  pass  tho 
boundary  without  penalty.  Should  either  ball  while  rolU 
ing  after  a  croquet  be  touched  or  diverted  from  Its  course 
by  an  opponent,  the  striker  has  the  option  given  him  by 
Law  26,  and  is  not  liable  to  lose  his  turn  should  the  ball 
which  has  been  touched  or  diverted  pass  the  boundary. 

25.  Fout  Strokes. — If  a  player  make  a  foul  stroke,  he  loses 
the  remainder  of  his  turn,  and  any  point  or  roquet  made 
by  such  stroke  does  not  count.  Balls  moved  by  a  foul 
stroke  are  to  remain  where  they  lie,  or  be  replaced,  at  the 
option  of  the  adversary.  If  the  foul  be  made  when  tak- 
ing croquet,  and  the  adversary  elect  to  have  the  balls  re- 
placed, they  must  l>e  replaced  in  contact  as  they  stood 
when  the  croquet  was  taken.  The  following  ,are  foul 
strokes : 

(a)  To  strike  with  the  mallet  another  baU  instead  of  or 

beside  one's  own  in  making  the  stroke. 
(^  To  spoon,  t.  e.,  to  push  a  baU  without  an  audible 

knock. 
0)  To  strike  a  baU  tvrice  in  the  same  stroke. 
{d)  To  touch,  stop,  or  divert  the  course  of  a  ball  when 

in  play  and  roUing,  whether  thb  be  done  by  ^bk 

striker  or  his  partner. 
(/)  To  aUow  a  ball  to  touch  the  mallet  in  rebottnding 

from  a  peg  or  wire. 
(/)  To  move  a  ball  which  Ues  dose  to  a  peg  or  wire  by 

striking  the  peg  or  wire. 
(^)  To   press  a  baU  round  a  peg  or  wire  (emshli^ 

stroke). 
(^  To  play  a  stroke  after  roquet  withoot  Cikllif  oo* 

quet. 
(0  To  fail  to  move  both  balls  hi  taking  croqttet 
(I)  To  croquet  a  ball  which  the  striker  Is  not  entitled  tm 

croquet. 

26.  Ba/Zt  touched  by  Adversary, — Should  a  ball  when  VoSIlng^ 
except  it  be  in  hand,  l>e  touched,  stopped,  or  diverted 
from  its  course  by  an  adversary,  the  striker  may  elect 
whether  he  wiU  take  the  stroke  again,  or  whether  the  baS 
shaU  remain  where  it  stopped,  or  be  placed  where.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  umpire,  it  would  have  roUed  ta 

27.  Balls  stopped  or  diverted  by  Umpire, — Should  ft  bsl 
be  stopped  or  diverted  from  its  course  by  an  umpire,  he 
is  to  place  it  where  he  considers  it  would  have  rolled  to. 

28.  Playing  out  of  Tum^  or  with  the  Wrong  Ball, — If  a 
player  play  out  of  turn,  or  with  the  wrong  ball,  the  ra» 
mainder  of  the  turn  is  lost,  and  any  point  or  roquet  mad^ 
after  the  mistake.    The  balls  remain  wheze  they  lie  when 
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tk«  pcnaltj  If  dAiined,  or  tie  replaced  as  they  were  before 
tlie  laat  itroke  was  made,  at  the  option  of  the  adyersarj. 
But  if  tlie  advene  side  plaj  without  claiming  the  penalty, 
tlie  tarn  holds  good^  and  any  point  or  points  made  after 
the. mistake  are  sooied  to  Uxe  ball  by  which  they  have 
i  made— that  is,  the  ball  is  deemed  to  be  for  the  point 
t  in  Older  to  the  last  point  made  in  the  torn — except 
i  the  adversary's  ball  has  been  played  with,  in  whidh 
cue  the  points  are  scored  to  the  ball  which  ought  to  have 
been  played  with.  If  more  than  one  ball  be  played  with 
during  the  torn,  all  points  made  during  the  tum»  whether 
before  or  after  the  mistake,  are  scored  to  the  ball  last 
played  with.  Whether  the  penalty  be  claimed  or  not,  the 
adversary  may  follow  with  either  ball  of  his  own  side. 

•9.  Playing  for  Wnmg  Peintj-^ll  a  player  make  a  wrong 
point  it  does  not  count,  and  therefore — unless  he  have,  by 
the  same  stroke,  taken  croquet,  or  made  a  roquet — all 
subsequent  strokes  are  in  error,  the  remainder  of  turn  is 
lost,  and  any  point  or  roquet  made  after  the  mistake. 
The  balls  remain  where  they  lie  when  the  penalty  is 
claimed,  or  are  replaced  as  they  were  before  the  last 
stroke  was  made,  at  the  option  of  the  adversary.  But  if 
the  player  make  another  point,  or  the  adverse  side  pby, 
before  the  penalty  is  claimed  the  turn  holds  good  ,  and 
the  pbyer  who  made  the  mistake  is  deemed  to  be  for  the 
point  next  in  order  to  that  which  he  last  made. 

90.  Information  as  to  Score. — Every  player  is  entitled  to  be 
informed  which  b  the  next  point  of  any  ball. 

SI.  State  of  Garni,  if  disputeit.  ^Vihtn  clips  are  used,  their 
position,  in  case  of  dbpute,  shall  be  conclusive  as  to  the 
position  of  the  balls  in  the  game. 

fe,  JVires  knocked  out  of  GroumL — Should  a  player,  in  trying 
to  run  his  hoop,  knock  a  wire  of  that  hoop  out  of  the 
ground  with  his  ball,  the  hoop  does  not  count.  The  ball 
must  be  replaced,  and  the  stroke  taken  agam  ;  but  if  by 
the  same  stroke  a  roquet  be  made,  the  striker  may  elect 
whether  he  will  claim  the  roquet  or  have  the  bails  re- 
placed. 

33.  Pegsorffooff  not  Upright. — ^Any  player  may  set  upright 
a  peg  or  hoop,  except  the  one  next  in  order ;  and  that 
must  not  be  altered  except  by  the  umpire. 

34.  BcUtfying  in  a  Hole  or  on  Bad  Grounds — ^A  ball  lying  in 
*  hole  or  on  bad  ground  may  be  removed  with  the  sane* 
tion  of  the  umpire.  The  ball  must  be  put  back— 4.  ^., 
away  from  the  object  aimed  at — and  so  as  not  to  alter  the 
line  of  aim* 

35*   Umfim.'^^Axi  umpire  shall  not  give  his  opinion,  or  no- 
tice any  error  that  may  be  made,  unless  appealed  to  by 
one  of  the  players.     The  decision  of  an  umpire,  when  ap- 
pealed to,  shall  be  finaL    The  duties  of  an  umpire  are— > 
M  To  decide  matters  in  dispute  during  the  game,  if  ap- 
pealed ta 
(Q  To  keep  the  score,  and,  if  asked  by  a  player,  to  dis- 
close Uie  state  of  it 
(4  To  move  the  clips,  or  to  see  that  they  are  properly 

moved. 
t/)  To  replace  balls  sent  off  the  ground,  or  to  see  that 
diey  are  properly  replaced. 


(r)  To  adjust  the  hoops  or  pegs  not  apri^bt»  or  to  tee 
that  they  are  properly  adjusted. 

36.  Absence  of  Umpinr^'ifhiaL  there  is  no  umpire  present, 
permission  to  move  a  ball,  or  to  set  up  a  peg  or  hoop,  ot 
other  indulgence  for  which  an  umpire  would  be  appealed 
to.  must  be  asked  of  the  other  side. 

37.  Appeat  to  ^4r/>r/!f.-»Should  an  umpire  be  unable  to  dedde 
any  point  at  issue,  he  may  appeal  to  the  referee,  whose 
decision  shall  be  final ;  but  no  player  may  eppcal  to  the 
referee  from  the  decision  of  an  umpire. 


[E  Ball  must  weigh  not  less  than  s^oc,  nor 
more  than  5}  oz.     It  must  measure  not  less 
than  9i   inches  in  circumference.    At  the 
beginning  of  each  innmgs  either  party  may 
call  for  a  new  balL 
L   The  Bat  must  not  exceed  4^  inches  in  the 
lest  part ;  it  must  not  be  more  than  38  inches  hi 
fth. 
J.    A  nS  Stomps  must  be  three  in  number,  27  indies 
out  of   the   ground  \,    the  bails   8    inches    in  length ; 
the  stumps  of  equal  and  sufficient  thickness  to  prevent 
the  ball  from  passing  through. 

4.  Ths  Bowling-crease  must  be  in  a  line  with  the  stompi^ 
6  feet  8  inches  in  length,  the  stumps  in  the  center*  with 
a  return-crease  at  each  end  towards  the  bowler  at  right 
angles. 

5.  The  Poppxng-c&ease  must  be  4  feet  from  the  wi^et,  and 
parallel  to  it ,  unlimited  in  length,  but  not  shorter  thaa 
the  bowling-crease. 

6.  The  Wickets  must  be  pitched  opposite  to  each  other  by 
the  umpires,  at  the  distance  of  23  yards. 

7.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  either  party,  during  a  matdi, 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  to  alter  the  ground  by 
rolling,  watering,  covering,  mowing,  or  beating,  except  at 
the  commencement  of  each  innings,  when  the  ground  may 
be  swept  and  rolled  at  the  request  of  either  party,  sudi 
request  to  be  made  to  one  of  the  umpires  within  one  min- 
ute after  the  conclusion  of  the  former  innings.  This  mk 
is  not  meant  to  prevent  the  striker  from  beating  the 
ground  with  his  bat  near  to  the  spot  where  he  stands  dui^ 
ing  the  innings ;  nor  to  prevent  the  bowler  filling  up 
holes  with  sawdust,  etc,  when  the  ground  is  wet. 

8.  After  rain  the  wickets  may  be  changed  with  the  consent 
of  both  parties. 

9.  The  Bowler  shall  deliver  the  ball  with  one  foot  oa 
the  ground  behind  the  bowling-crease  and  withbi 
the  return-crease,  and  shall  bowl  four  bafls  before  be 
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dumge  wickets,  whidi  he  shall  be  permitted  to  do  only 
once  in  the  same  innings. 

to.  The  ball  most  be  bowled.  If  thrown  or  jerked,  the  nm* 
pire  shall  call  <*  No  baU.** 

II.  He  may  require  the  striker  at  the  wicket  from  which  he 
is  bowling  to  stand  on  that  side  of  it  which  he  may 
direct 

xa.  If  the  bowler  shall  toss  the  ball  over  the  striker's  head,  or 
bowl  it  so  wide  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire  it  shall 
not  be  fairly  within  the  reach  of  the  batsmian,  he  shall  ad* 
jndge  one  mn  to  the  party  receiving  thtf  uinings,  either 
with  or  without  an  appeal,  which  shall  be  put  down  to 
the  score  of  ''-vide  balls."  Such  bail  shall  not  be  reck- 
oned as  one  of  the  four  balls  ;  but  if  the  batsman  shall  by 
any  means  bring  himself  within  reach  of  the  ball,  the  run 
shall  not  be  adjudged. 

13.  If  the  bowler  deliver  a  "  no  ball "  or  a  "  wide  ball,"  the 
striker  shall  be  allowed  as  many  runs  as  he  can  get,  and 
he  shall  not  be  put  out,  except  by  running  out.  In  the 
event  of  no  run  being  obuined  by  any  othei  means,  then 
one  run  shall  be  added  to  the  score  of  no  balls,  or  wide 
balls,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  runs  obtained  for  wide 
balls  to  be  scored  for  wide  balls.  The  names  of  the  bowl* 
en  who  bowl  wide  balls  and  no  balls  in  future  to  be 
placed  on  the  score,  to  show  the  parties  by  whom  either 
•core  is  made.  If  the  ball  shall  first  touch  any  part  of  the 
striker's  dress  or  person,  except  his  hands,  the  umpire 
shall  can  "leg-bye." 

C4«  At  the  beginning  of  each  bnlngs  the  umpire  shall  call 
'*  Flay  I  **  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  each  innings  no 
trial  ball  shall  be  allowed  to  any  bowler. 

15.  The  Striker  is  out  if  either  of  the  bails  be  bowled  off, 
or  if  a  stump  be  bowled  out  of  the  ground ; 

16.  Or  if  the  ball,  from  the  stroke  of  the  bat  or  hand,  but  not 
the  wrist,  be  held  before  it  touch  the  ground,  although  it 
be  hugged  to  the  body  of  the  catcher ; 

17.  Or  if,  in  striking,  or  any  other  time  while  the  ball  shall 
be  in  play,  both  his  feet  shall  be  over  the  popping-crease 
and  his  wicket  put  down,  except  his  bat  be  grounded 
within  it ; 

X8»  Or  if,  in  striking  at  the  ball,  he  hit  down  his  wicket ; 
Z9.   Or  if,  under  pretense  of  running  or  otherwise,  either  of 

the  strikers  prevent  a  ball  from  being  caught,  the  striker 

of  the  ball  is  ont ; 
aa  Or  if  the  ball  be  struck  and  he  wilfully  strike  it  again  ; 
aim  Or  if,  in  running,  the  wicket  be  struck  down  by  a  throw, 

or  by  the  hand  or  arm  (with  ball  in  hand),  before  his  bat 

On  hand)  or  some  part  of  his  person  be  grounded  over  the 

popping-^rrease.    But,  if  both  the  bails  be  off,  a  stump 

must  be  struck  out  of  the  ground  ; 
aa.   Or  if  any  part  of   the  striker's  dress  knock  down  the 

wicket ; 
93,   Or  if  the  striker  touch  or  take  up  the  ball  while  in  play, 

unless  at  the  request  of  the  opposite  party  ; 
84-   Or  if  with  any  part  of  his  person  he  stop  the  ball,  which, 

in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire  at  the  bowler^s  wicket,  shall 

have  been  pitched  in  a  straight  line  from  it  to  the  striker's 

wicket,  and  would  have  hit 


95.   If  the  players  have  crossed  each  other,  he  tiiai  ruu  tai 

the  wicket  which  Is  put  down  is  out 
26.   A  ball  being  caught,  no  run  shall  be  reckoned. 
37.  A  striker  being  out,  that  run  which  he  and  his  part-  et 

were  attempUng  shall  not  be  reckoned. 

28.  If  a  lost  ball  be  called,  the  striker  shall  be  allowed  ui 
runs ;  but  if  more  than  six  shall  have  been  called,  u  • 
the  striker  shall  have  all  that  have  been  nm. 

29.  After  the  ball  shall  have  been  finally  settled  in  the  vfUk/» 
et-keeper's  or  bowler's  hands,  it  shall  be  considered  deii| 
but  when  the  bowler  is  about  to  deliver  the  ball,  if  he 
striker  at  his  wicket  go  outside  the  popping-crease  befoit 
such  actual  delivery,  the  said  bowler  may  put  him  out, 
unless  (with  reference  to  Law  21)  his  bat  in  hand,  or  some 
part  of  his  person,  be  within  the  popping-crease. 

30.  The  striker  shall  not  retire  from  his  wicket,  and  return  to 
it  to  complete  his  innings,  after  another  has  been  in,  with? 
out  the  consent  of  the  opposite  party. 

31.  No  substitute  shall  m  any  case  be  allowed  to  stand  out  or 
run  between  wickets  for  another  person  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  opposite  party  ;  and  in  case  any  person  shall 
be  allowed  to  run  for  another,  the  striker  shdl  be  ont  il 
either  he  or  his  substitute  be  off  the  ground,  in  manner 
mentioned  in  Laws  17  and  21,  while  the  ball  is  in  play. 

32.  In  all  cases  where  a  substitute  shall  be  allowed,  the  con- 
sent of  the  opposite  party  shall  also  be  obtained  as  to  the 
person  to  act  as  substitute,  and  the  place  in  the  field  whidi 
he  shall  take. 

33.  If  any  fieldsman  stop  the  ball  with  his  hat,  the  ball  shall 
be  considered  dead,  and  the  opposite  party  shall  add  five 
runs  to  their  score  ;  if  any  be  run,  they  shall  have  Brp 
faialL 

34.  The  ball  having  been  hit,  the  striker  may  guard  his  wicket 
with  his  bat,  or  with  any  part  of  his  body  except  his 
hands,  that  Law  23  may  not  be  disobeyed. 

35.  The  wicket-keeper  shall  not  take  the  ball  for  the  purpose 
of  stumping  until  it  shall  have  passed  the  wicket ;  he  shall 
not  move  until  the  ball  be  out  of  the  bowler's  hand ;  he 
shall  not  by  any  noise  incommode  the  striker ;  and  if  aaf 
part  of  his  person  be  over  or  before  the  wicket,  althoiig{k 
Uie  ball  hit  it,  the  striker  shall  not  be  out 

36.  The  umpires  are  the  sole  judges  of  fair  orunfidr  play,  and 
all  disputes  shall  be  determined  by  them,  each  at  his  owm 
wicket ;  but  in  case  of  a  catch  which  the  umpire  at  the 
wicket  bowled  from  cannot  see  sufficiently  to  decide  upon 
it,  he  may  apply  to  the  other  nmpire,  whose  decision  shall 
be  conclusive. 

37.  The  umpires  in  all  matches  shall  pitch  fair  wickets,  and 
the  parties  shall  toss  up  for  choice  of  innings.  The  urn* 
pires  shall  change  wickets  after  each  party  has  had  one 
innings. 

38.  They  shall  allow  two  minutes  for  each  striker  to  come  in, 
and  ten  minutes  between  each  innings,  when  the  umpire 
shall  call  '*  pky."  The  party  refusing  to  pky  shall  lose 
the  match. 

39.  They  are  not  to  order  a  striker  ont,  unless  appealed  toby 
the  adversaries ; 

40.  But  if  one  of  the  bowler's  feet  be  not  on  the  ground  be> 
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Ihiad  the  bowliag-crease  and  within  the  return-crease  when 
he  Shan  deltrer  the  ball,  the  ompire  at  his  wicket,  un« 
aaked.  most  call  ''no  ball" 

41.  II  either  of  ihe  strikers  nin  a  short  ran*  the  ompire  most 
can  "one  short" 

42.  No  unpiie  shan  he  allowed  to  t>et 

4S  No  umpire  b  to  be  changed  during  a  match,  onless  with 
the  consent  of  both  parties,  except  in  case  of  Tiolation  of 
Lew  49 1  tben  either  party  may  dismiss  the  transgressor* 

44.  After  the  deliveiy  of  four  balls  the  umpire  must  call 
^orer,"  but  not  until  the  ball  shall  be  finally  settled  in 
wicket-keeper's  hands :  the  ball  shaH  then  be  considered 
dead.  Nerertheless,  if  an  idea  be  entertained  that  either 
of  the  strikers  b  out,  a  question  maybe  put  previously  to, 
but  not  after,  the  delivery  of  the  next  balL 

45*  The  umpire  must  take  especial  care  to  caU  ''  no  ball  **  in* 
stantly  upon  deliveiy,  and  "  wide  ball "  as  soon  as  it 
shall  pass  the  striker. 

46.  The  players  who  go  in  second  shafl  follow  their  innings 
if  they  have  obtained  80  runs  less  than  their  antagonisto, 
except  in  aU  matches  limited  to  only  one  day's  play,  when 
the  number  of  runs  shall  be  limited  to  60  instead  of  8a 

47.  When  one  of  the  strikers  shall  have  been  put  oUt,  the  use 
of  the  bat  shaU  not  be  allowed  to  any  person  until  the 
next  striker  shaU  oofme  in. 


Thft  Laws  oi^  single  wiCKBt. 

When  diere  shall  be  less  than  five  players  on  a  side, 
bounds  shall  be  placed  32  yards  each  in  a  line  from  the 
off  and  1^  stump. 

The  ball  must  be  hit  before  the  bounds,  to  entitle  the 
striker  to  run,  which  run  cannot  be  obtained  unless  he 
touch  the  bowling-stump  or  crease  in  a  line  with  hb  bat, 
or  some  part  of  hb  person,  or  go  beyond  them,  returning 
to  the  popping-crease,  as  at  double  wicket,  according  to 
Lav  as. 

When  the  itriker  shaU  hit  the  ball,  one  of  hb  feet  must 

be  00  At  groipid  and  behind  the  popping-crease ;  other- 

wbe  the  umpire  shall  cell  "no  hit." 

When  there  shan  be  less  than  five  playera  on  a  side, 

ndther  byes  nor  overthrows  shall  be  allowed ;  nor  shall 

Hmt/b&uhtCMnfjtA  out  behind  the  wicket,  nor  stumped 

oat 

S*  The  fleUnum  most  return  the  baU  so  that  it  shall  cross 

*      te  |iiy  between  the  wicket  and  the  bowling-stump,  or 

y     batwotiu  the  bowlmg-stump  and  the  bounds  ;  the  s^er 

ouqf  nm  tin  the  baU  be  so  returned. 
&  After  the  striker  shan  have  made  one  run,  if  he  start 
agdn,  he  must  touch  the  bowling-stump  and  turn  before 
die  ban  cross  the  play,  to  entitle  him  to  another. 
>  The  striker  shan  be  entitled  to  three  runs  for  lost  ball, 
and  the  same  number  for  baU  stopped  with  bat,  with  ref • 
erence  to  Laws  28  and  23  of  double  wicket 
9k  When  there  shaU  be  more  than  four  players  on  a  side, 
there  shaU  be  no  bounds.    AU  hits,  byes  and  overthrows 
diaU  then  be  anowed. 


9.  The  bowler  b  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  at  double 

wicket, 
la   Not  more  tiian  one  minute  shaU  be  allowed  between  eadi 
ball 

OBSfittVATIONS  Olt  kttLfi& 

DOUBLB  WICKR. 

JMtt  3, 4  and  5. — ^The  accompanying  diagram  win  explahv 
better  than  many  words,  the  artangement  and  met]K)dol 
marking  the  various  creases,  which  are  usually  marked  out  00 
the  turf  with  a  miztare  of  dialk  or  whiting  and  waten 


^n" 

9A 

»   *   * 

—  0  0  0 
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# 

l/nUmiieJ. 

###,the  Stumps  (the  three  together  formiogtbe  pZri»4:  A  Cdbo 
BowUng-creMe j r. r.  the Returaing-creMe |7l  C the  Pnwilrig iHiMib 

It  b  weH  to  practice  always  with  the  creases  duly  watfced, 
and  in  strict  observance  of  aU  rules  connected  with  then,  as 
the  mind  thus  forms  a  habit  of  unoonsdous  conformity  to 
them,  and  the  player  b  not  embarrassed,  as  too  many  are  when 
they  come  to  play  in  an  actual  match,  by  thenecessity  of  keep- 
ing a  watch  over  hb  feet  as  weU  as  over  the  balL  Many  a 
good  bat,  especially  amongst  boys*  allows  himself  to  be 
cramped  in  hb  pby  in  thb  very  unsatisfactoiy  mannea. 

The  purposes  of  the  several  creases  are  as  f oUows : 

The  ^WUNG-CKXASS  marks  the  nearest  ^ot  to  the  striker 
from  which  the  bowler  may  deliver  the  balL 

The  Rktusn-crbasb  prevents  the  bowler  from  ddiveriqf 
the  ban  at  an  unrsasonable  distance  laterslfyfrom  the  ^i^et ; 
and  the  two  together  mark  out  within  sufficiently  exact  limits 
the  precise  spot  from  which  the  striker  may  expect  the  balL 

The  Poppmo-atSASi^  while  giving  the  striker  ample  space 
to  work  in,  puts  a  dieck  tqion  any  attempt  to  get  unduly  for* 
ward  to  meet  the  baU ;  it  formsi  too,adistinct  and  convenient 
mark  by  which  to  judge  of  a  man's  being  on  hb  ground,  and 
of  hb  having  run  the  requisite  distance  between  wickets.  II 
b  unlimited,  to  avoid  the  confusioa  between  striken  and 
fieldsmen,  whicb  must  ineviubly  be  of  constant  recurrence 
were  the  strikers  required  to  run  direct^  from  wicket  to 
wicket 

^«iSri3.~"  An  runs  obtained  from  wide  balb  to  be  aooie^ 
to  wide  bans.**  Thb  does  not  include  hits,  as,  by  tiie  lattor 
part  of  Rule  12,  '*  U  the  batsman  bring  himKlf  withk  teaA 
of  the  baU,  the  wide  does  not  count"  Hits,  therefore,  aada 
off  wide  baUs  score  to  the  1 
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Ji$tU  17,— >Tlie  popping-crease  itself,  it  mutt  be  remembered, 
does  not  form  part  of  the  ground ;  the  bat  or  part  of  the  bodj 
mnst.  therefore,  be  inskU  it ;  «» it  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  rule :  if  the  bat  or  some  portion  of  the 
body  be  not  om  the  ground  inside  the  erease  when  the  wickets 
are  put  dofwn»  the  player  is  out 

Rnie  aa-^The  striker  may  block  or  knock  the  ball  away 
from  his  wicket  after  he  has  played  it,  if  that  be  necessary  to 
keep  it  from  the  stumps.  The  rule  only  forbids  striking  it  a 
second  time  with  intent  to  make  runs. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  ground  marked  out 
lor  sing^  widiet  with  less  than  five  players  on  a  ^de : 

y 


a 


/    aa  Yds. 


K 


i 


J, the  BowllDff-atiimp,  Create,  Ac.  i  W,  tbe  Wicket^  with  Pdppin^ 
crease,  as  In  double  wicket ;  3  ^,  the  fioundatfies. 

Rule  a. — *•  Hit  before  the  bounds  "  means  that  the  ball,  after 
leaving  the  bat,  must  first  touch  the  ground  in  front  of  the  line 
marlied  by  the  two  bounds,  which  line,  by  the  way,  is.  like 
the  popping-crease,  supposed  to  extend  illimitably  either  way. 

Single  wicket  is  chiefly  valuable  m  dearth  of  sufficient  play- 
ers to  form  an  adequate  field  at  double  wicket.  It  is  so  infe- 
rior in  interest  to  double  wicket,  that  it  is  hardly  ever  played« 
unless  when  the  latter  is  impracticable. 

A  good  game  at  single  wicket,  though,  where  only  a  few 
players  have  met  for  practice,  is  far  better,  and  Infinitely  more 
improving,  than  smy  amount  of  the  desultory  knocking  about 
which  is  usual  on  such  occasions  For  a  player  deficient  in  driv- 
ii^  and  forward  hitting  of  all  kinds  the  practice  it  affords  is  in* 
valuable,  and  to  such  a  good  course  of  single  wicket  is  strongly 
recommended^ 

Implebisnts^ — A  few  words  upon  the  choice  of  bats,  balls 
gloves,  etc  Too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  by  a  cricketer 
in  thus  providing  his  outfit.  None  but  experienced  hands  can 
estimate  the  vital  importance  of  attention  to  all  such  details  . 
that  the  bat  is  the  right  weight  and  size,  and  properly  bal- 
anced ;  that  the  gloves,  shoes,  pads,  etc.,  are  perfect  in  then 
fit  and  appointments  ;  in  fine,  that  the  player  stands  at  the 
wicket  or  in  the  field  fully  equipped  foi  the  fray,  yet  in  nowise 
impeded  or  hindered  by  ill-fitting  garments,  clumsy  shoes,  or 
tambersom«  padsi 


First,  then,  for  the  bat.  This  is  limited  in  Rule  S  2Mt^i# 
to  length  and  width ;  but  the  thickness  and  wei^  «ie  lUt^ 
the  fancy  and  capacity  of  the  player.  In  a  general  w«y,  a  tiS 
man  can  use  a  heavier  bat  than  a  short  one.  Aboat  a  pouu^ 
is  a  fair  weight  for  a  player  of  middle  hei^  and  omai  ^ 
muscular  development*  « 

Although  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  pl^  wi&  too  lt«irf  «i 
—for  nothing  so  cramps  the  style,  and  so  entirely  dbe»  if 
with  that  beautiful  wrist-play  which  is  the  nr  plus  nam  oi  '^d 
batting,  as  attempting  to  play  with  a  bat  of  a  weigtM  a.  1% 
one's  powers — ^yet  extreme  lightness  is  still  more  t«^  be  Uc  .fo* 
cated :  it  is  useless  for  hard  hitting,  and  can  theretoreou  .«<tto 
in  the  way  of  run-getting  again^  a  good  field  «  '*  sbooten^* 
too,  will  be  apt  to  force  their  way  past  its  Impotent  defense. 

The  poinu  most  to  be  looked  for  in  a  bat  are  these  :  Firsts 
weight  suited  to  the  player.  The  young  player  should  plaf 
with  a  heavier  bat  every  year,  until  he  attains  to  his  full  staU 
ure.  Don't  let  him  think  it  *'  manly  "  to  play  with  a  full-sized 
bat  before  he  is  thoroughly  up  to  the  weight  and  sue  \  it  is 
much  more  manly  to  make  a  good  score. 

Secondly,  good  thickness  of  wood  at  (he  drive  and  lower  end 
of  the  bat,  u  #.,  at  the  last  six  inches  or  so. 

Thirdly,  balance.  Badly  balanced  bats  give  a  sensation  as 
of  a  weight  attached  to  them  when  they  are  wielded,  while  a 
well-balanced  one  plays  easily  in  the  hand.  Expenence  alone 
can  teach  the  right  leel  of  a  bat 

The  outward  appearance  of  a  bat  must  not  always  be  taken 
as  a  certam  indication  of  its  inherent  merits  4  varnish  and 
careful  getting  up  may  hide  many  a  defect.  There  are  many 
fancies,  too,  in  favor  of  difierent  grains  :  a  good  knot  or  two 
near  the  lower  end  is  generally  a  good  sign  \  but,  after  all« 
nothing  but  actual  trial  of  each  several  **bit  of  willow"  can 
decide  its  real  merits  or  defects. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  handle  is  a  very  important  consider 
ation.  Cane  handles,  pure  and  simple,  or  in  compositioii 
with  ash  or  other  materials,  are  the  best :  some  prefer  oval 
handles,  some  round.  The  handle  should,  at  least,  be  ai 
thick  as  the  player  can  well  grasp :  a  thick  handle  greatly  adds 
to  the  driving  power  of  the  bat ;  it  is  also  naturally  stiDnga^ 
and  therefore  more  lasting.  A  good  youth's  bat  eostsalNNit 
eight  shillings.  I 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  good  bat,  Uka  fOod^wifl% 
improves  with  keeping.  | 

In  purchasing  t>alls,  wickets,  and  other  needfol  *^plant.^  A 
wiD  l)e  found  better  economy  to  pay  a  little  mors  In  the  je* 
ginning,  and  thus  get  a  good  article.  With  reaicmable  cnic^j 
such  first-class  goods  will  last  out  whole  generattons  Dt  ht 
more  cheaply  got-up  articles,  and  prove  more  satisfactuCy 
throughout  into  the  bargain  ; 

In  choosing  wickets,  attention  must  be  paid  to  two  ooiotal 
first,  that  each  stump  be  perfectly  straight ;  and,  seconoifl  i 
that  it  be  free  from  flaws  or  knots.    The  least  weakness  l9 
sure  to  be  found  out  sooner  or  later. 

Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  bails,,  that  they  are 
exactly  of  the  right  size,  especially  that  they  are  not  too  long. 
The  least  projection  beyond  the  groove  in  the  stump  may 
make  all  the  difference  between  "out  "and  **  not  out**— b» 
tween,  perhaps,  winning  a  match  and  losing  it* 
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I  and  bailt,  with  ordinary  ctre,  ought  to  U^t  a  rtrj 
loo|r  tune.  The  chief  thing  to  gaud  agminst  is  their  lying 
tflbout  tn  the  wet,  or  being  put  away  damp :  moistuze  is  very 
apt  to  warp  them. 

,  So  that  the  gloves  and  pads  ^t,  the  player  may  be  left 
pretty  mnch  to  his  own  discretion  in  selecting  a  pattern. 
Vulcanized  India-rubber  is  the  best  for  gloves. 
I  Spiked  or  nailed  shoes  are  a  necesniy.  The  player  may 
please  himself  m  the  vexed  question  of  spikes  v.  nails.  Many 
players  keep  two  pairs  of  shoes — ^witk  spikes  for  wet  and 
'dippery  ground,  with  nails  for  dry  ground. 

tt  IS  hardly  worth  while  for  a  boy  m  the  rapid-growing  stage 
to  set  np  a  regularly  built  pair  of  cncketing-shoes ;  an  admir* 
able  sut>stitute  may  be  found,  though,  in  the  ordinary  canvas 
shoes,  as  used  for  rackets,  etc.,  price  half-a-crown ;  a  few 
nails  will  make  them  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  more 
legitimate  article. 

Parents  and  guardians  may  be  informed  that  a  proper  cos- 
tume of  flannel  and  shoes  is  actually  better  economy  than 
condemning  a  boy  to* play  in  his  ordinary  clothes,  and  for 
this  reason — flannels  are  made  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the 
game  loose  where  they  should  be  loose,  and  vUe  versd,  with- 
out regard  to  the  exigencies  of  fashion  ;  they  are  cheaper  and 
are  nevertheless,  more  lasting,  than  ordinary  cloth  dcihes; 
they  nevet  get  shabby,  will  wash  when  dirty  and  will  carry  a 
dam  or  patch  without  dctnment  to  their  dignity  ,  they  are  not 
hijured  by  perspiration  or  wet ,  and.  above  all,  they  are  great 
preservatives  against  colds  and  other  ailments 

Shoes  may  put  in  much  the  same  claim.  Cricket  is  marvel- 
•osly  destructive  to  the  ordinary  waiking-boot ;  is  it  not,  then, 
better  to  substitute  a  cheapet  and  more  durable  article  / 

In  choosing  spikes,  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  good 
length  and  small  diameter ;  a  squat,  clumsy  spike  b  an  awful 
nuisance.  If  nails  be  the  choice,  they  should  not  be  put 
much  nearer  than  at  intervals  of  an  inch,  otherwise  they  will 
be  liable  to  clog. 

If  men  play  cricket,  let  that  cricket  be  their  very  best ;  any 
little  extra  trouble  at  first  will  be  more  than  repaid  by  the 
IMiilts.  It  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  be  a  first-rate  crick- 
eter ;  but  most  men  might  play  far  better  than  they  do,  and 
■uusy  men,  who  now  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  players, 
■light,  with  very  little  expenditure  of  trouble  in  their  younger 
days,  have  been  now  men  of  mark  in  the  cricketing  world. 

Be  it  remembered,  then,  that  there  is  a  right  way  to  per- 
form each  function  of  cricket,  and  a  wnmg  way,  or  perhaps  I 
should  rather  have  said,  innumerable  ;vrong  ways. 

Now.  this  rigki  way  will  hardly  come  of  itself  .  cricket,  by 
the  light  of  nature  only  would  be  a  prodigy  indeed.  The 
beginner  must,  therefore  first  ascertain  what  this  right  way  is, 
and  thenceforth  strive  continually  to  practice  and  perfect  him- 
iclf  in  it,  whether  it  be  in  batting,  bowling,  or  fielding,  until 
habit  has  become  a  second  nature. 

And  not  only  must  the  learner  cultivate  ^am^  habits,  he  must 
diligently  eschew  all  dad  ones  ,  for  bad  habits  are  wonderfully 
easy  of  acquirement  but  once  acquired,  can  hardly  ever  be 
completely  shaken  off. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  my,  **  I  know  the  right  way,  and  that 
la  cAOugli,*  and  than  from  sheer  Uudaass  or  indifference,  go 


the  wrong ;  but  when  it  eomet  to  the  point  of  prKtical  eip» 
rience,  it  will  be  found  that  the  bad  habit  will  have  an  wx 
comforuble  knack  of  coining  into  play  at  critical  momenta 
just  when  it  is  least  desired. 

For  cricket,  it  should  be  remembered.  Is  a  series  of  ruw 
prises.  Give  a  man  time  to  think,  and  he  can  decide  between 
the  right  way  and  the  wrong ;  but  timf  to  think  is  just  the 
very  thing  a  man  does  not  get  at  cricket :  instant,  nnhciitat* 
ing  action  is  his  only  chance. 

If  he  has  habituated  himself  to  one  only  method  of  actioo, 
he  must^  he  can,  only  act  in  accordance  with  it ,  but  if  there 
be  several  conflicting  habits,  who  shall  say  which  shall  be  the 
one  that  comes  first  to  hand  in  an  emergency  ? 

Let  the  young  cricketer,  then — and  the  old  one,  too,  for  the 
matter  of  that — make  thb  his  rule  and  study,  to  make  every 
ball  he  bowls,  he  bats,  or  he  fields,  one  link  more  in  the  diaia 
of  good  habits,  one  step  farther  on  the  road  to  i 
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W  W.,  wickets ;  B.,  brtMMn  ;*.,  bowler ;  «fJI.,  wfchet-keepert  *i«t 
foag-tiopisJ.   slip:  i-*t'>  k»g-«Up;  t.m..  third  man;  /^  potas.c^ 
cover-point  i  my.,  •».!•.,  mM-wkkel,  off  and  oo ;  /.,  kma-lfeld  ore 
bowler ;  //.  A  /m..  kng-field,  oil  and  oo ;  #^.,  aquaie  leg  i  mJ^  i 
square  leg ; /^M  k»g  leg ;  1^,  draw  or  ahon  legv 
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OF  THE  GAiCB.»Football,  like  cricket, 
two  opposing  sides.  It  is  played  with 
'  ball,  some  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diam- 
India-nibber  (in  former  times  a  bladder) 
uU  of  air,  and  protected  by  a  leather 

are  placed  at  opposite  ends  of  the  field, 

ending  its  own,  and  trying  to  drire  the 

...»  ....w«^«  its  opponents'. 

It  is  a  game  only  suiuble  for  cold  weather,  as  cricket  b  for 

hot  for  the  exertion  is  not  only  very  severe  while  it  lasts,  but 

the  intervals  of  rest  in  a  well-contested  game  are  lew  and  far 

RULES. 

<•  Th^  len^h  of  the  f^round  shall  be  not  more  than  X50 
yards,  and  the  bread Lh  55  yards.  The  frround  shall  be 
marked  out  by  posts  two  at  each  end.  parallel  with  the 
goai- posts  and  S5  yards  apart  and  by  one  at  each  side 
of  ihc  {ground   half-way  between  the  side-posts. 

S.  The  poal  shall  consist  of  two  uprights  15  feet  apart,  with 
a  cross-bar  8  (eet  (rom  th«»  (ground 

3.  Thf  choice  of  goa;  and  kick-ofi  shall  be  determmed  by 
tossini^ 

4.  In  a  match,  when  hal'  the  time  ai^reed  upon  has  elapsed 
the  sides  shall  chanj^e  (roals  the  next  time  the  t>all  ts  out 
of  play  In  ordinary  games  the  change  shall  be  made 
after  every  goal. 

5.  The  heads  of  sides  shall  have  the  sole  management  of 
the  game 

6w    The  ball  shall  be  put  in  play  as  follows  ; 

(0)  At  the  commencement  of  the  game,  and  after  every 
goal,  by  a  place-kick  2$  yards  in  advance  of  thegoaU 
by  either  side  alternately,  each  party  being  arrayed 
on  its  own  ground. 
(^  If  the  ball  have  been  played  behind  the  goal-line  (i) 
by  the  opposite  party,  the  side  owning  the  goal  shall 
have  a  place-kick  from  behind  the  goal-line  at  their 
discretion  ;  ^2)  by  the  side  owning  the  goal,  whether 
by  kicking  or  guiding,  the  opposite  party  shall  have 
a  place-kick  from  a  spot  25  yards  in  front  of  the  goal, 
at  their  discretion. 
^  If  the  ball  have  been  played  across  the  side-lines,  the 
player  first  touching  it  with  the  Aam/  shall  have  a 
place-kick  from  the  point  at  which  the  ball  crosssd 
the  line. 
7»   In  all  the  above  cases  the  side  starting  the  ball  shall  be 

#stf  ofpiay  until  one  of  the  opposite  side  has  played  it. 
4   V^hen  a  player  has  played  the  ball,  any  one  of  the  same 


side  who  is  nearer  the  opponents'  goal-line  on  their  ground 
\&9ut  •fpiay^  and  may  not  touch  the  ball  himself,  or  ob- 
struct any  other  player,  until  the  ball  be  fixst  played  by 
one  of  the  opposite  side,  or  he  have  crossed  into  his  owb 
ground. 
9.   No  pUyershaU  cany  the  bafl,  hold  it,  throw  h,  pass  it  to 

another  with  his  hands^ 
or  lift  it  from  the  ground 
with  his  hands,  on  any 
pretense  whatever. 
xa  All  chaiging  b  fair ;  but 
.  holding,  pushing  with  the 
elbows  or  hands,  tripping 
up»  and  hacking  are  foB» 
bidden* 
xz.  No  player  may  wear  Iro^ 
plates,  projecting  naila, 
or  gutta  percha  on  hit 
boots  or  shoes. 
X9.  A  goal  b  gained  when  tlia 
ball  U  huked  from  the 
front  between  the  up* 
rights  and  beneath  the 
cross-bar,  or  in  any  way 
passed  through  from  the 
front,  by  the  side  owning 
the  goal 
X3.  In  case  of  any  distinct 
and  willful  violation  of 
these  rules  of  play  by  one 
of  either  side,  the  oppo> 
site  side  may  claim  a 
fresh  kick-off. 

DEFINITION  OF 
TERM& 

A  ptace-^kick  li   a  ku:k  at 
the  ball  while  at  rest  on  the 
ground.      The    kicker    maj 
claim  a  free  space  of  3  yards  in  front  ot  the  balL 

6>o»ji^*-£ach  side  claims  as  its  owit  that  portion  of  tho 
ground  which  lies  between  its  goal  and  the  center. 

Charging  is  bringing  the  body  into  collision  with  Uiat  of  i^ 
opponent.  The  arms,  and  especially  the  elbows,  must  be  ke^ 
well  to  the  sides,  not  to  violate  Rule  10. 
Hacking  is  kicking  an  adversary  intentionally. 
Tripping  is  throwing  an  adversary  by  pUdng  the  foot  leg^ 
or  any  part  of  the  body  in  the  way  of  an  9/Ssnamxt%  Mgl^  wi 
thus  cttusing  aim  to  fall  or  stumble,  ^ 


^^asyds   syds  asyds  ^ 
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THE  BOW. 

OWS  are  of  two  kinds.  The  self  bow  consists 
either  of  one  piece  of  wood,  or  of  two  dove- 
tailed together  at  the  handle,  in  which  latter 
case  it  b  called  a  grafud  bow ;  by  far  the 
best  material  for  a  self  bow  is  yew,  although 
a  variety  of  other  woods,  such  as  lancewood,  hick. 
ory,  &c.,  are  used.  As  it  b  but  very  rarely  that 
we  are  able  to  obtain  a  piece  of  yew  long  enough 
for  a  bow  of  equal  quality  throughout,  the  grafted  bow  was 
invented,  in  order  that  the  two  limbs,  being  formed  by  splitting 
one  piece  of  wood  into  two  strips,  may  be  of  exactly  the  same 
nature. 

The  hacked  bow  consists  of  two  or  more  strips  of  wood  glued 
together  longitudinally  and  compressed  so  as  to  insure  perfect 
Inion.  The  strips  may  be  of  the  same  or  of  dififerent  woods 
»-fw  instance,  of  yew  backed  with  yew,  yew  with  hickory, 
lancewood,  &c. ;  but  of  all  backed  bows  the  yew-backed  yew 
Is  far  the  best  It  has  been  a  great  subject  of  controversy 
whether  the  self  or  the  backed  bow  be  the  best  for  shooting 
purposes  ;  we  most  unhesitatingly  decide  in  favor  of  the  self, 
although  many  good  authorities  prefer  the  backed. 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  IT. 

tn  purchasing  a  bow,  it  b  always  better  to  go  to  a  good 
maker ;  the  inferior  makers,  although  they  may  sell  their 
goods  a  trifle  cheaper,  are  still  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and 
as  a  good  deal  concerning  a  bow  has  to  be  taken  on  trust — 
/.  ^..whether  the  wood  is  properly  seasoned,  horns  firmly  fast- 
ened, &c. — a  maker  who  has  a  reputation  to  loose  always 
proves  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Having  selected  a  maker  and 
determined  on  the  price  you  are  willing  to  give,  you  will  pro- 
oeed  to  see  that  the  bow  tapers  gradually  from  the  handle  to 
the  horns  ;  that  the  wood  is  of  straight,  even  grain,  running 
longitudinally  and  free  from  knots  and  pins,  or  that,  if  there 
fre  any  pins,  they  are  rendered  innocuous  by  having  the  wood 
left  raised  around  them.  The  bow  should  be  quite  straight, 
«i  even  follow  the  string  (bend  in  the  direction  it  will  take 
%hen  strung)  a  little.  Beware  of  a  bow  which  bends  away 
frjm  the  string  :  it  will  jar  your  arms  out  of  their  sockets,  and 
should  the  string  break,  there  will  be  an  end  of  it.  See  that 
liotb  limbs  are  of  equal  strength,  in  which  case  they  will  de- 
•Cnbe  equal  curves.  The  handle  should  not  be  quite  in  the 
Olddle  ol  the  bow,  but  the  upper  edge  of  it  should  be  about 
,  Cr  Qoch  above  the  center,  and  above  the  handle  a  small  piece 
•I  mny  or  mother-of-pearl  should  be  let  in  on  the  left  side  of 
flie  bow.,  iA  order  to  prevent  the  friction  of  the  arrow  wearing 
rtlievoodo    See  that  there  are  no  sharp  edges  to  the 


nocks  on  the  horns  of  the  bow,  for  if  they  are  not  propei^ 
rounded  off  they  will  be  continually  cutting  your  string 
Lastly,  make  sure  that  your  bow  is  not  beyond  your  strength-* 
in  other  words,  that  you  are  not  overbowed.  It  b  a  very  ooa»> 
mon  thing  for  persons  to  choose  very  strong  bows  nnder  the 
idea  that  it  gives  them  the  appearance  of  being  perfect  Sanw 
sons  ;  but  their  ungainly  struggles  to  bend  their  weapon,  and 
the  utterly  futile  results  of  their  endeavors,  are,  we  think,  any- 
thing but  dignified.  The  weight  of  the  bow  should  be  sodi 
that  it  can  be  bent  without  straining,  and  held  steadily  during 
the  time  of  taking  aim.  The  strength  of  bows  b  calculated  by 
their  weighty  which  b  stamped  in  pounds  upon  them,  and 
which  denotes  the  power  which  it  takes  to  bend  the  bow  until 
the  center  of  the  string  b  a  certain  distance  (twenty-ei^^ 
inches  for  a  gentleman's,  twenty-five  inches  for  a  lady's  bow) 
from  the  handle.  It  b  ascertained  by  suspending  the  bow  by 
the  handle  from  a  steeljrard  whilst  the  string  is  drawn  the  re- 
quired  dbtance.  Gentlemen's  bows  generally  range  from  48 
lbs.  to  56  lbs.,  and  ladies'  from  20  lbs.  to  3a  lbs. 

HOW  TO  PRESERVE  IT. 

Many  things  will  spoil  a  bow  which  a  little  care  and  atte&i 
tion  would  prevent.  Amongst  the  most  fatal  enemies  to  the 
bow  are  chrysals,  which,  unless  noticed  in  time,  will  surely 
end  in  a  fracture.  A  chrysal  should  at  once  be  tightly  lapped 
with  fine  string  saturated  with  glue;  thb,  if  neatly  done  and  then 
varnished,  will  interfere  but  little  with  the  appearance  of  the 
bow.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  scratch  or  bruise  the  bow. 
When  shooting  in  damp  weather,  the  bow,  especially  if  a 
backed  one,  should  be  kept  well  wiped,  and  perfectly  dried 
with  a  waxed  cloth  before  putting  away.  A  backed  bow  is 
always  the  better  for  a  little  lapping  round  each  end  jvst  by 
the  horn,  which  prevents  the  bow  from  breaking  if  by  any 
chance  the  glue  b  softened  by  damp.  A  bow  should  alwajs 
be  kept  as  dry  as  possible  ;  when  going  to  shoot  at  a  Hitfanc^ 
a  waterproof  cover  b  advisable.  Do  not  unstring  the  bow  too 
often  while  shooting  ;  once  in  every  six  double  ends  is  quite 
enough,  unless  there  are  many  shooters. 

THE  ARROW. 

Arrows  are  distinguished  by  weight  in  the  same  tn^fw^r  u 
bows,  only  in  the  former  it  b  calculated  as  weighed  againil 
silver  money,  and  arrows  are  known  as  of  so  many  shilling^ 
weight,  &C.  The  lengths  recommended  by  the  best  antbofi 
ties  are  as  follows : 

Lengtik 
For  ladies. ....' 25  ii^hes 


For  Gentlemen 


Bows  of  50  lbs.  and  upwards, 

and  6  feet  long. 

Bows  under  50  lbs.  and  not 

exceeding  5  ft.  10  in.  long. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  arrows — self  made  of  one  piece  ol 
wood,  and  footed^  having  a  piece  of  hard  wood  at  the  pile  end. 
The  latter  are  the  best  for  several  reasons,  one  being  that  tney 
are  not  so  likely  to  break  if  they  strike  anything  hard.  Tlii 
best  material  for  arrows  b  rod  deal  footed  with  Umoeivood. 
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HOW  TO  CHOOSB  IT. 

TIm  fint  thing  to  Moerttin  it  whether  it  U  quite  stialght» 
wbidk  h  done  bj  bringing  the  tips  of  the  thumb  an4  two  fiiH 
fingers  of  the  Mt  hand  tpgether  end  leylng  the  anDW  theieoii» 
while  it  b  tamed  round  by  the  right  hand.  If  itgoessmoothl/ 
itisstrals^t;bntifil  Jeiksetellitlscrooked.  Thenmalce 
tnxe  that  It  Is  stiff  enon^  to  stand  the  force  of  the  bow  with- 
out bending,  as,  if  too  weak.  It  will  never  fly  straight.  The 
1^  or  point  should  be  wliat  b  called  the  sqnars  rfiouldrred 
pne  ^  some  prefer  the  sharp  pHe,  but  the  other  answers  best 
for  an  purposes.  The  node  should  bd  full  and  the  notch 
pretty  deep ;  a  piece  of  hom  should  be  let  in  at  the  notdi  to 
prevent  the  string  splitting  the  arrow.  The  feathers  should  bd 
tuXL  sized,  evenly  and  wett  cut,  and  Inserted  at  equal  distances 
from  ea^  other. 

THB  POW-STRINO. 

The  string  diould  bd  not  too  thin,  or  ft  will  not  last  long; 
inthesdectlonof  it,itbbeflttobe  guided  by  the  site  of  the 
Dotch  of  your  arrows.  At  one  end  of  it  a  etroog  loop  should 
be  worked  to  go  over  the  upper  horn,  die  od^  end  should  be 
left  free  in  order  to  bd  Bxed  on  to  the  lower  horn*  Whea 
die  lower  end  b  fastened,  the  dbtanoe  between  It  end  die  loop 
At  the  other  end  should  be  such,  that  when  the  loop  b  In  its 
place  (/./.,  the  bow  strung)the  string  b.  In  a  gentlenuui*t  bow, 
eh  Indies,  in  a  lady's  five  Indies,  f^om  the  center  of  the  bow. 
The  string  should  be  Upped  for  an  inch  above  the  nocking 
point,  and  five  indies  below  H,  with  waaced  thread  and  dib  again 
with  floss  silk— to  sudi  a  thickness  that  It  oompletely  filb  the 
BOtdi  of  the  arrow,  but  without  being  too  tight,  or  It  may  split 
it  ^  Never  trust  a  worn  string  \  take  It  off  and  put  oo  a  new 
•ne    should  it  break,  it  wiU  most  probably  snap  your  bow. 

THB  BRACBR. 

Tbb  b  •  guard  for  the  left  arm,  to  prevent  Its  being 
abraded  by  the  string  when  loosed  |  It  also  baa  another  object, 
▼is.,  to  omfine  the  sleeve  and  keep  it  out  of  the  way.  It  coo* 
rists  of  an  oblong  piece  of  smooth  leather,  and  b  fastened  to 
the  am  by  stn^ 

The  shooting^love  b  used  to  protect  the  fingers  of  the  li^ 
liand  from  abrasion  by  the  string  when  loosli^,  and  oonrists 
of  three  finger-guards,  attached  by  stripe  of  leather,  passing 
down  the  back  of  the  hand  to  a  sts^  fastening  roond  the 
wrist. 

THB  QUIVBR. 

The  quiver  b  a  tin  case  somewhat  In  the  shape  of  the  quiver 
usually  represented  as  forming  part  of  the  equipment  of  Robin 
Hood  and  hb  band ;  it  b  not  now,  however,  used  as  part  of 
the  personal  equipment  of  the  archer,  but  b  employed  simply 
lor  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  spare  arrows. 

TARGBTS. 

A  target  b  made  of  straw  bound  with  string  Into  an  even 
rope,  idiich  b  twbted  upon  itself  until  ft  forms  a  flat  disc, 
and  then  covered  on  one  side  widi  canvas  painted  in  five  coo- 
coDtrb  fingi,  via.  gold  or  oenter,  red,  blue  or  Inner  whiti^ 


blade,  and  white.  These  rings  should  be  all  of  enctfydn 
same  width,  the  target  itself  being  four  feet  in  dianiHrr.  fii 
scoring,  the  following  value  b  ^ven  to  the  ringi : 

Gold. •      , 

Red f 

Blue f 

Blade 9 

White f      \ 

When  an  arrow  strikes  on  the  edge  of  two  rlqgi^  f^Viifbf0 
b  counted,  unless  it  b  otherwise  agreed  upon.  H  || 
saiy  to  have  two  targets,  one  at  eadi  extreml^cf 
fixed  upon — as  It  b  not  usual  to  shoot  more  than 
at  each  "end," as  it  b called— walking  overbetweeftiidbtfiieft 
to  redaim  your  arrows,  and  then  shooting  them  tntk  it  fhi 
target  yon  have  just  left.  By  thb  means  a  different  set  d 
musdes  are  called  intopky,  those  used  In  shooting  are  rdaxe^ 
and  In  addition,  a  great  deal  b  added  to  the  ezerdse  whidk 
renders  archery  so  healthy  a  pastime  ;  for  example.  In  shoot- 
ing the  national  round  the  ardier  walks  3,9210  yards,  or  nearly 
two  miles  and  a  quarter,  between  the  ends.  The  stands  for 
the  targets  are  usually  made  of  iron  or  wood,  snd  somewhat 
resemble  in  shape  an  artbt's  easel.  The  legs  should  be  pad- 
ded or  wrapped  round  with  straw,  otherwise  arrows  striking 
them  will  be  apt  to  break. 

StrikGINO  thb  Bow.— In  stringing  the  bow  it  is  held  by  the 
handle  in  the  right  hand  (flat  part  towards  the  body)  with  the 
lower  hom  resting  on  the  ground  against  the  hollow  of  the 
right  foot  The  left  hand  Is  then  placed  upon  the  upper  part 
of  the  bow  In  sudi  a  manner  that  the  base  of  the  thumb  rests 
upon  the  flat  side  of  it,  the  thumb  pointing  upwards  The 
bow  b  then  bent  by  the  combined  action  of  the  two  hands, 
the  right  pulling,  die  left  pressing  it ;  at  the  same  time  the 
loop  of  the  string  b  slipped  into  its  place  by  the  left  thumb 
and  forefinger. 

PosmoN.— It  b  difficult  to  determine  exactly  what  iz  ibe 
iest  position  for  the  archer.  Every  one  naturally  subsides  into 
that  whidi  b  most  easy  to  him ;  still  there  are  certain  funda^ 
mental  rules,  which  are  given  In  almost  eveiy  book  on  archery, 
by  attention  to  whidi  in  the  first  place  the  shooter  ultimately 
faUs  into  the  best  position  for  hhnself.  The  left  foot  should 
point  rather  to  the  right  of  the  mark,  the  right  foot  being 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  it,  the  heeb  six  or  eight  indies  apart. 
In  a  straight  line  from  target  to  target,  both  feet  flat  on  the 
ground,  knees  straight,  body  erect  but  not  too  stifl,  face  turned 
towards  the  mark.  The  body  must  be  carried  aa  cas&y  as 
possible  on  the  hips,  not  too  stiffly  upright  nor  yet  hr^}vg 
forward.  Nothing  looks  worse  than  a  stl£^  constrained  at* 
ritude,  except  a  loose,  slouching  one. 

NocKiNa — Having  mastered  the  position,  the  neat  fldng  to 
be  looked  to  b  the  nocMng.  The  bow  bemg  held  by  the 
handle  in  the  left  hand,  let  the  arrow  be  placed  with  the  right 
{pvtr  the  string,  not  unda^  on  that  part  of  the  bownpon  whidi 
it  b  to  lie ;  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  bdng  dMn  gently 
pbced  over  it,  will  serve  to  hold  It  perfectly  under  i**"-**'»'^t 
and  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  r^t  hand  can  then  take 
hold  of  the  nock  end  of  the  arrow  and  manipulate  It  widi  the 
most  perfect  ease  la  any  meaner  tibat   may  be 
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When  the  arrow  is  nocked  it  should  be  at  right  angles  with 
the  string.  Some  archers  are  accustomed  to  try  to  alter  the 
VDfce  of  the  arrow  by  heightening  or  lowering  the  nocking 
polDt,  bat  this  Is  a  great  mistake.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
Ikt  whipped  portion  of  the  string  exactly  fits  the  notch  of  the 
CPDir.    If  too  large  or  too  small,  it  will  probably  split  it 

DSAWlNG.-^Having  nocked  the  arrow  according  to  the 
Axcfl^oing  direction,  the  next  thing  to  proceed  with  is  the 
dranntaf^  which  Is  managed  as  follows :  Extend  the  left  arm 
downwards  until  it  is  perfectly  straight,  the  hand  grasping  the 
iHndle  of  the  bow,  the  arrow  being  held  by  the  nocking  end 
tf  the  two  first  fingers  of  the  right  hand  passed  over  the 
tbrlng  and  on  each  side  of  the  arrow,  care  being  taken 
OOl  to  pass  the  fingers  too  far  over  the  string,  or  the 
ijharpoeu  of  the  loose  will  be  interfered  with.  This  done,  the 
bit  arm  should  be  smoothly  raised,  sHU  extended^  until  at 
ii(^  angles,  or  nearly  so.  with  the  body,  the  string  being 
drawn  at  the  same  time  with  the  right  hand  until  the  arrow  is 
drawn  about  three-fourths  of  its  length,  when  the  right  wrist 
and  elbow  should  be  at  about  the  level  of  the  shoulder.  Hav- 
ing got  It  thus  far  a  slight  pause  may  be  made  before  drawing 
the  arrow  to  its  full  length  (although  we  think  it  better  to 
make  it  all  one  motion),  which  done,  the  archer  must  take  his 
aim  before  loosing.  By  drawing  the  arrow  below  the  level  of 
the  e^T,  the  archer  is  enabled  to  look  along  it  as  he  would 
along  the  barrel  of  a  rifie.  As  regards  the  direction,  the 
aither  will  find  that  it  b  but  seldom  he  will  be  able  to  aim 
directly  at  the  gold.  He  will  almost  always  have  to  aim  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  to  make  allowance  for  wind,  etc.  This 
cannot  be  taught  The  archer  will  soon  learn  by  experience 
whereabouts  on  the  target  his  proper  point  of  sight  lies,  and 
will  aim  accordingly.  He  will  also  learn  the  degree  of  eleva- 
tion required  by  his  bow  at  the  various  distances,  which  ele- 
vation he  win  always  give  by  raising  or  lowering  his  left  hand, 
and  in  no  other  way  if  he  values  success. 

Rewumberl  the  arrow  must  always  be  drawn  to  exactly  the 
same  spot.  If  possible,  let  the  spot  where  the  pile  and  stele 
join  just  reach  the  bow. 

LoosiNO.— Having  drawn  the  arrow  to  its  full  extent,  the 
next  thing  is  to  loose  it  properiy,  and  this,  although  appa- 
rently a  very  simple  thing,  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  it  looks. 
The  great  object  to  be  attained  in  loosing  is  to  rtsmove  the 
CiMtruction  of  the  fingers  from  the  string  suddenly,  and  yet  in 
aoch  a  manner  that  no  jerk  is  given  to  the  string  (which  would 
\/t  fatal  to  the  almX  and  that  the  fingers  do  not  follow  the 
•tnng,  which  wonld  weaken  the  force  of  the  shot  The 
Urng  should  lie  across  the  fingers  at  an  equal  distance  from 
jQii  tip  of  each— not  too  near  the  joint  nor  too  near  the  tip  ; 
:ilKnt  Bi&way  between  the  tip  and  joint  of  the  first  finger, 
f«Dd  on  tiiM  others  hi  proportion,  will  be  found  about  the  most 
iKJOveaiaoit  position  for  a  good  loose.  The  fingers  must  all  be 
hrtfikteofB  at  OQca,  for  should  one  be  an  instant  behind  the 
gteoito  lit  ^ran^  )m  fatid  to  the  aim. 


FGIN  by  putting  out  of  your  mind  the  notion  ol 
walking.     Skaters  place  their  feet  fat  on  the  ice 
so  as  to  slide  along  it,  but  do  not  rise  on  the  toe^ 
as  if  they  were  walking. 
The  best  way  to  learn  to  advance  on  skates  is 
(  follows:   stand  as  if  in  the  *' third  position" 
1  dancing,  but  with  the  heel  of  the  right  foot  a  few 
ches  away  from  the  hollow  of  the  left   Then,  with 
the  edge  of  the  left  foot  press  against  the  ice.  so  as  to  push  the 
right  forward.    Bring  up  the  left  foot  parallel  with  the  right 
and  slide  along  until  the  impetus  is  exhausted.     Do  this  with 
both  feet  alternately  for  some  little  time,  and  you  will  then  bo- 
gin  to  *'  feel  your  skates,"  as  the  saying  Is. 

After  you  have  practiced  these  movements  for  some  time, 
gradually  increasing  the  length  of  each  stroke,  yon  wiU 
b^in  to  find  yourself  skating  on  the  "  inside  edge,"  a  move- 
ment to  which  nine  out  of  ten  skaters  restrict  themselvca. 
It  is,  however,  an  ungraceful  plan,  and  is  of  little  use  except  in 
racing,  and,  moreover,  tires  the  ankle  sooner  than  the  '*  out- 
side edge  "  skating,  which  is  the  only  mode  worth  practidng. 

The  mode  of  learning  this  is  very  simple.  Put  a  stone  or 
stick  on  the  loe,  to  act  ai  a  center  for  the  circle  yon  are  about 
to  describe. 

Now  stand  about  diree  or  foor  yards  from  the  stone,  wilk 
your  right  side  towards  It,  and  your  head  looking  over  yoor 
right  shoulder  at  the  stone.  l4ess  the  outside  edge  of  your 
right  skate  as  firmly  as  you  can  into  the  Ice,  and  with  your  left 
skate  propel  yourself  round  the  stone,  leaning  as  mudi  inwards 
as  you  can. 

After  a  short  time  you  will  be  able  to  lift  the  left  foot  off  the 
ice  for  a  short  time,  and  as  soon  as  you  can  do  this,  try  how 
long  yon  can  keep  the  left  foot  in  the  air.  Practice  these 
movements  with  both  feet  alternately  until  yon  feel  that  yoa 
can  confidently  trust  yourself  to  the  outside  edge. 

As  soon  as  you  are  firm  on  the  edge,  try  to  describe  a  comr 
plete  circle,  taking  care  to  keep  the  right  knee  quite  straight 
and  the  left  foot  the  least  particle  In  advance  of  the  rig^ 
When  you  can  get  completely  round  on  either  foot,  combine 
the  two  circles,  and  you  have  the  8,  which,  with  the  3,  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  figure-skating. 

Now  for  the  3.  Start  forwards^  as  before,  on  die  outside 
edge  of  the  right  foot,  but  leave  the  left  foot  well  hekmd  the 
right  the  toe  slightly  behind  the  heel  Do  not  dumge  the 
position  of  your  feet,  and  you  will  find  that  when  you  have 
rather  more  than  half  completed  your  circle,  you  will  spin 
round  on  the  right  foot  and  make  half  another  drclelaril«nen& 

The  books  on  skating  say  that,  in  order  to  turn  round,  die 
skater  ought  to  rise  on  his  toe  a  little.  I  consider  this  advice 
as  totally  wrong.    Ivat^  the  rising  on  the  toe  does  briiy  te 
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body  Tound,  bat  it  gives  an  appearance  of  effort,  which  a  good 
skater  nevei  shows.  If  you  will  only  keep  the  off  foot  well 
behind  the  other,  you  must  come  round  at  the  proper  spot,  and 
without  effort  of  any  kind. 

In  fact,  in  all  outside  edge  skating  you  steer  yourself  by  the 
foot  which  is  off  the  ice,  and  on  no  consideration  ought  any  of 
tiie  work  to  be  done  by  the  foot  which  is  on  the  ice. 

When  you  can  cut  the  figure  3  equally  well  with  either  foot, 
combine  them,  passing  from  one  foot  to  the  other  without 
jerking  yourself.  Practice  this  until  you  do  it  without  any 
effort)  the  mere  swing  of  the  body  at  the  time  supplying  just 
enough  impetus  to  carry  you  round* 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  b  to  get  on  the  outside  edge 
backwards.  This  feat,  difficult  as  it  looks,  and  indeed  is  at  the 
first  attempt,  in  reality  is  easy  enough.  It  all  depends  on  the 
position  of  the  feet.  If  you  have  kept  your  feet  precisely  in 
the  attitude  which  has  been  described,  the  outside  edgr  back- 
wards is  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  figure  3. 

After  you  have  turned  on  your  right  foot  and  got  partly 
round  the  lower  half  of  the  3,  simply  put  your  left  foot  on  the 
Ice  and  lift  your  right  foot  Don't  be  afraid  of  it  Press  the 
outer  edge  of  the  left  foot  well  into  the  ice,  and  you  must  com- 
plete the  circle.  Provided  that  you  do  not  alter  the  position 
of  your  head,  body,  or  limbs,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  In  the 
wodd.    Only  dan  to  do  it,  and  it  will  be  doMb 


When  you  have  learned  to  shift  in  this  way  from  one  foot  \m 
the  other  with  ease,  you  will  soon  attain  to  the  summit  of  a 
skating  ambition,  the  quadrille. 

We  will  end  with  a  few  cautions. 

Keep  the  knee  of  the  acting  leg  perfectly  rigid :  tL\xfvntt\ 
so  slightly  bent  ruins  the  effect  of  the  best  skating. 

Never  carry  a  stick. 

Never  raise,  bend,  or  fold  your  arms;  but  let  them  hang 
easily  by  your  side,  and  keep  your  hands  out  of  your  pock    ^ 

Keep  the  toe  of  the  off  foot  within  an  inch  of  the  ice.  A 
the  heel  rather  up. 

SLIDING. 

The  only  remark  that  need  be  made  about  sliding  is  thfl  n 
feet  should  always  be  kept  close  together  and  parallel  ^  li 
the  line  of  the  slide.  The  sideways  sliding  adopted  by  m;.af 
boys  is  altogether  wrong,  and  Is  sure  to  lead  to  a  nasty  fall 
some  time  or  other. 

Accustom  yourself  to  put  your  weight  on  each  foot  alter- 
nately, so  as  to  be  able  to  lift  the  other  off  the  slide,  and  with 
the  off  foot  g^ve  a  double  stamp  on  the  ice.  This  b  called  the 
••  postman's  knock."  Keep  the  arms  close  to  the  body,  and, 
as  in  skating,  if  you  find  yourself  likely  to  fall,  slip  down  and 
roll  asi^  to  at  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  those  who  axe  follow* 
ingyoOi 
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This  is  a  capital  indoor  table  game,  especially  when  there 
are  some  ten  or  a  dozen  players  to  keep  the  game  alive. 

It  is  founded  upon  the  absurd  incongruities  that  result  when 
a  number  of  people  combine  together  to  make  one  connected 
sentence,  each  taking  his  own  part  irrespective  of  each  and  all 
of  the  others. 

Just  as  in  the  preceding  game  a  connected  drawing  was 
made  by  uniting  three  several  parts,  each  drawn  in  ignorance 
of  the  other  two,  so  in  this  the  several  component  parts  of  a 
sentence  are  written  down  by  a  number  of  players  separately 
and  without  collusion,  and  then  joined  together  in  one« 

We  will  suppose  eleven  players  are  sitting  round  the  table, 
severally  provided  with  a  pencil  and  a  strip  of  paper.  Each 
writes  on  the  top  of  his  paper  one  or  more  adjectives  attribu- 
table to  a  man,  folds  his  paper  down  over  the  writing,  and 
passes  it  to  his  left-hand  neighbor,  receiving  one  in  return 
6om  him  on  Ms  right ;  and  proceeding  in  the  same  order  he 
writes  in  succession, 

Adjectives  suitable  to  a  man* 

A  man's  name. 

Adjectives  suitable  to  a  womaa, 

A  womma's  name. 

The  nsDie  of  a  |dsct, 

SoiM  ](wodBCtions  of  dittos 

AdslDs, 

A  dboKt  awrtiroce  suited  to  a  maa« 

A  womsmVi  wj^ltft 

Ths  tnosMTusDees,  and 

Vfh^i^wr^iA  saldo 

Assntmnplewewin  suppose  the  following  to  have  been 
mAfim  down  on  one  of  the  papers : 

Tlis  ^ftidblo  and  enthusiastic— Paul  Pry— The  pious  and 
dMzftable— Tbe  Queen  of  the  Cannibal  Islands— Coney 
Iilsnd— Bloalsis  wd  ginger  bsep-^Chiistmas  Day,  B.C.  450— 


Have  you  seen  Jumbo?— Ask  mamma— They  both  perished 
miserably«->Xt  always  knew  how  it  would  be. 

When  all  have  been  filled  np,  the  president  takes  the  pti 
pers  and  reads  them  out;  the  one  instanced  above  reading  thus: 

The  irascible  and  enthusiastic  Paul  Pry  m^  the  pioos  u4 
charitable  Queen  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  at  Coney  Island, 
famous  for  its  bloaters  and  ginger  beer,  on  Christmas  Day, 
B.a  45a  He  asked  her  in  tender  strains^  "  Have  yon  seen 
Jumbo?"  T^wkieh  she  rtphed^  with  a  modest  btusK  "Ai 
mamma.**  As  a  natural  eonsequenee  they  both  perished  mis* 
erably  \  and  the  woriduddM  always  knew  how  it  would  be. 


Thb  is  also  a  very  amusing  game.  One  of  the  pUyen 
writes  a  letter,  which  of  course  he  does  not  show,  learisgi 
blank  for  every  adjective.  He  then  asks  each  player  in  tun 
round  the  table  for  an  adjective,  filling  up  tlie  blank  spaces 
with  the  adjectives  as  he  receives  them. 

The  following  short  letter  will  explain  the  game  better  thsa 
a  long  description : 

Mt  detestable  Feiend^ 

In  answer  to  your  amiahlt  letter,  I  am  siOy  tD  infona 
you  that  the  dirty  and  degraded  Miss  Jones  sends  yon  her  wA 
faSacious  thanlcs  for  your  kindness,  and  bids  me  tell  yon  shs 
will  always  think  of  you  as  the  fHtinest  and  most  adtntb 
friend  she  ever  had.  As  for  that  sagacious  fellow.  Smith,  be 
b  such  a  delightful  ass,  such  a  filthy  and  eminent  ma&t  T^ 
need  not  fear  lie  will  prove  a  very  compHcaied  rivaL 
Believe  ma,  my  foo&sk  fellow, 

Yo«ib«tt 
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This  is  a  game  onlj  for  those  who  haye  some  fadlitj  in 
i&yming  and  yersifying ;  with  half  dozen  such  it  will  always 
sifford  unlimited  amusement.    It  is  played  as  follows  s 

Th«  players  sit  round  the  table,  each  with  a  pencil  and  two 
dipt  of  paper ;  on  one  he  writes  a  question — any  question  that 
occurs  tohim*  the  quainter  the  bettex^-«nd  on  the  other*  a  nonut 

These  slips  are  j>ut  into  two  separate  baskets  or  hats,  and 
shaken  up  weli«  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  inlzed.  The  hats  or 
baskets  are  then  passed  round,  and  each  player  draws  two 
slips  at  rsndom,  one  from  either  basket,  so  that  he  hat  one 
slip  with  a  questSqn  and  one  with  s  noun. 

The  players  thus  Kimished  now  proceed  to  write  on  a  dklrd 
slip  eadi  a  practical  answer  to  tlie  question  before  htnu  The 
answer  must  consist  of  at  least  four  lines,  and  mast  introduce 
tiie  afore-mentioned  noua. 

For  instanoei  supposing  a  player  to  l^ave  drawn  the  ^uesr 
Hon.  Wko  kUUd  Cock  kMnf  and  the  noun  ^(w,  ha  night 
«DSwei  it  somewliat  as  f diows  \ 

•I,ssi4tlif8pvvviif, 

with  ii|y  ^nr  and  i|ROfi| 

l^iM'^haTe  wiifaed  him  at 

H^  hit  chee^  and  his  Jnr, 
And  his  ^sody  ltd  trek. 


larogolerffiill 

Socji  troBplesomc  folk 

itmt  not  be  wrpriied  tf  tticyVe  promptly  supiammL* 

tir|  fs  a  Wft  pondse  example,  question  asked,  I>o  you 
SrmbfjfwratUtf    Kouxi,  CImst.    Answer, 

AsIdss%laapaMad« 

^esta|>eBoiMs|S| 

ramyidLwh«iBiyoimpciT^fet|i^iwoqldpiwie, 
1  pcefer  wneaten  braed  to  oatcake  whh  my  diMit. 

Hare  is  anothar  eamip|e  of  Teritable  crambo  rhymes,  The 
qgestina  w^^  *',Caii  you  pronounce  liyndgynbwlch?'*  and 
ttaaoam^'Oflr    Answer  as  foUows : 

nuacMBsiii|f  UjFBdgyBhwMB 
MrfloctiswqisMt 

UolevhibricatBd 
With  ooooapont  oH** 


There  ha^|)eaed  to  be  cocoa-nut  eskes  on  die  tsbla. 

These  will  be  amply  sufficient  as  guides  to  the  mediod  of 
flaying  the  game.  They  are  not  offered  as  models  of  poetry 
or  dictkm,  but  as  Just  tfie  sort  of  things  anybody  mi|^t  write 
oa  the  spur  of  the  mooMat,  and  therefore  better  suited  for 
oar  purpose  dum  any  mors  finidied  and  elaborate  productions. 

Of  oourse  this  game  am  oiily  be  played  by  those  who  wiH 
take  an  interest  in  it,  and  iHio  possess  some  little  fsdlitj  of 


versification  A  player  who»  after  half  aa  hour  or  so  ipent  la 
puzzling  his  brain  and  beating  about  for  ihymea  and  sense, 
cannot  succeed  in  turning  out  a  few  lines  of  doggerel  bad 
better,  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  others,  turn  hkatlanltatt 
to  other  and  less  intellectual  amusements. 

But  we  would  not  alarm  any  timid  phyew  wt  htff%  i|9 
wish  to  seem  to  require  any  great  poetical  gWa  la  (It  Sti9<e^ 
though,  of  course,  the  more  witty  and  briUkqU  fljiyB,  the 
more  delightful  and  interesting  the  game  t  die  awMft  do|>^;erd 
is  quite  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  and  the  fadBlf  d  stringing 
verses  together  will  be  found  to  increase  lapid^wttk  every 
days'  pxactice.  None  but  a  veritable  duaoe  Me4  ii¥f^  ^ 
taking  at  least  a  creditable  part  la  this  Tsijr  < 


,  Tlie  theory  of  this  game  b  very  simple,  but  the  opening  It 
gives  for  wit  and  satire  is  simply  unbounded,  and  for  pure  la. 
teUectuality  It  stands  unrivale4  amongst  evening  games. 

The  players  sit  round  a  tal>le  each  with  a  pencil  and  piece 
of  paper  l  a  noun  is  tnen  selected  at  random  from  a  list,  or  ia 
any  convenient  way,  and  each  is  then  bound  to  furnish  aa 
original  definition.  This  done,  another  is  given  out  and  sim« 
tlady  defined. 

When  a  convenient  number  have  been  (hus  disposed  of,  the 
papers  are  handed  up  to  the  president,  who  b  chosen  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  several  definitions  read  aloud. 

Some  very  brilliant  Impromptus  are  sometimes  flung  off  la 
this  manner ;  and  we  would  strongly  advise,  where  the  game 
b  mudi  played,  that  a  book  should  be  kept  for  the  enshrine* 
ment  of  the  special  flowers  of  wit 

We  offer  a  few  here  as  examples,  not  so  much  for  bnltatka^ 
but  as  Illustrations  of  the  mattts  afenmiS^  or  perhaps  we  wii^ 
rather  say,  htdtmdL 

NOUK-IORSOR. 


U)  The  fsfcit  gift  dM  f^ys  qin  fie  a»-« 

We  tee  oureeli  m  IthetB  tee  oe. 
(D  The  vain  man's  meet  intimate  friend  %  die  wIm 


(e)  The  type  of  perfect 
and  malniny  nothing  lor  itself. 

(^  The  ocnnit  of  modern  life :  it  spends  all  Ha 
vanities  ol  the  worid. 

MOUN-PROSPBRITT. 


sivhif  awayaCdmftit 


(a)  The  rewBfd  of  exertion. 
(S)  Man*s  greatest  temptation. 
(f)  Tliewodd'stoachstaoe  of  merit 

OO  What  each  man  moet  thinka  he  haa  aright  to  espeot  fv 
and  is  least  inclined  to  deaire  for  hit  neighbor, 
(r)  The  paaa-key  that  milodca  the  galea  of  aodeij. 
(/)  A  prias  la  the  kasary  of  laia. 
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NOUN— HUMANITT. 


m  tbi  b«t  abused  Tlrtoe  in  the  calendar. 

|P|  Tba  hiffhest  triumpli  of  civilizatioD. 

^)  Tba  baais  of  Christian  diarity. 

^  Tba  most  God-like  of  virtues. 

i^  A  oommoo  cloak  for  cupidity. 

(/)  Tba  begging  impostor's  Tom  Tiddler's  groond. 

CjI  Hi> iwaknf t'l  of  tlmmany, the ▼irtne o<  tbtlm 


How  DO  TOU  UKS  IT,  WhXN  DO  TOU  UKS  IT,  AND  WhS&S 

DO  YOU  UKS  IT?— This  is  also,  like  "  Proverbs,"  a  guessing 
game.  One  player,  as  before,  goes  oat  of  the  room  while  the 
others  fix  upon  a  word.  He  then  returns,  and  puts  to  them 
severally  in  turn  the  question,  "How  do  you  like  it?"  and 
then,  having  complet«l  the  circle,  *'  When  do  you  like  it  ?  " 
and  thirdly,  in  like  manner,  "Where  do  you  like  it?"  To 
each  of  which  questions  the  other  players  are  bound  to  return 
a  satisfactory  reply. 

At  the  end  of  these  questions,  or  at  any  time  in  the  game, 
the  questioner  may  make  a  guess  at  the  word,  being  allowed 
three  guesses  in  all,  as  before  in  "  Proverbs.**  If  he  succeed 
in  guessing  rightly,  he  points  out  the  player  from  whose  an* 
twer  he  got  the  right  due,  who  therefore  pays  a  forfeit  and 
takes  his  place,  and  the  game  goes  on  as  before.  If  he  do  not 
succeed  in  guessing  rightly,  he  himself  pays  a  forfeit  and  goes 
out  again. 

The  great  secret  of  the  game  is  to  select  words  that,  though 
pronounced  alike  (spelling  does  not  matter),  have  two  or  more 
meanings. 

For  instance,  Z  goes  out,  and  the  word  "  bow  **  is  chosen. 
He  asks  of  each,  *'  How  do  you  like  it  ? "    A  answers  "  In 

•  good  temper"  (^u)  ;  B,  "With  long  ends  "  (a  bow  tied  in 

•  ribbon) ;  C,  "  Very  strong  **  (an  archer's  bow) ;  and  so  on, 
fiiiging  the  changes  upon  three  different  sorts  of  bow. 

In  the  next  round  the  players  are  not  bound  to  adhere  to  the 
tame  meaning  they  selected  before,  but  may  take  any  meaning 
tl*ey  think  most  likely  to  puzzle  the  questioner. 

Thus,  to  the  question  "  When  do  you  like  it  ?*•  the  answers 
oay  quite  legitimately  be  as  follows :  A,  **  When  I  am  dress- 
Injr ;  B,  •*  When  I  want  exercise ; "  C,  "  When  I  am  going  to 
a  party.*  And  to  the  last  question,  "  Where  do  you  like  it  ?* 
Aanawen,  ••Under  my  chm  ;'*  B,  "At  my  feet ;"  C,  "Out 
fide  on  the  lawn." 

If  there  be  only  three  to  be  questioned,  this  would  prove 
hud  enod^  to  find  out,  though  "  Under  the  chin "  might 
periiapt  give  a  due,  Z's  chance  lies  in  the  number  of  answers 
tetkcfttobtg^TtatOtha  mbm  qoeatioii,  aad  ia  the  abort 


time  each  has  to  prepare  a  satisfactory  answei^-one  that  shall 
satisfy  all  conditions  and  yet  give  no  clue  to  the  word. 

The  whole  fun  in  this  game,  as  in  "  Proverbs,"  depends  en* 
tirely  upon  the  wit  and  spirit  of  the  players.  To  be  seen  at 
its  very  best  it  should  be  played  by  a  party  of  really  clever 
grown-up  people.  The  contest  of  wit  is  then,  as  Mr.  Cyras 
Bantam  would  say,  "  to  say  the  least  of  it,  re-markable.^ 

Below  will  be  found  a  few  words,  taken  almost  at  random* 
suitable  for  this  game : 


Air-Heir 

Bowl 

Ant— Aunt 

Cask-QMqae 

Main-BIane 

Bow— Bough 

OJl-Sell 

Pear— Pair 

Bow— Bean 

Chord-Ccrt 

Pair-Pare 

FIoui^Flower 

Chest 

Sail— Sale 

Qub 

Rain-Reia 

Band 

Cora 

Vale-Vea 

Aisle-Isle 

Drop 

Tale-Tdl 

Bar 

Gum 

Note 

Bin 

Kite 

FdO 

Baa 

Dram— Drachm 

RoQ 

BuoT— BoT 

Dra/u-Draught 

Stole 

Baim— Barm 

Knight- Night 

Bo]^ 

Anna— Alms 

Hair-Hare 

Game,  etc 

This  game  Is  somewhat  like  the  last,  only  that  the  ques- 
tioner does  not  leave  the  room,  and  the  onus  of  the  game  Ikt 
on  the  questioned,  not  on  the  questioner. 

The  players  being  seated  in  a  semicirde  round  the  qnea- 
tioner,  he  thinks  of  something  or  a  person — it  matters  not 
what — and  demands  of  each  plajrer,  "  What  is  my  thon^t 
like  ?  "  The  answers,  of  course,  being  given  without  any  dn* 
to  the  word  thought  of,  are  of  the  most  incongruous  nature. 

This,  however,  is  only  the  commencement  of  the  futu 
Having  taken  and  noted  each  player's  simile,  the  questioiicf 
now  reveals  the  word  he  had  thought  of,  and  demands  of  eadi 
a  verification  of  his  simile  under  penalty  of  a  forfeit. 

As  the  answer  must  be  given  promptly,  without  time  to  av* 
range  an  elaborate  defense,  much  quickness  of  wit  and  rea& 
ness  of  resource  is  required  to  avoid  the  forfeit  for  failiire. 

If  the  whole  party  succeed  in  justifying  their  similes,  the 
questioner  pays  a  forfeit,  and  a  new  questioner  is  appointed. 

The  decision  as  to  an  answer  being  satisfactory  or  not  lioB 
in  disputed  cases  with  the  whole  party  of  players. 

An  illustration  of  the  working  of  the  game  may  be,  pefw 
haps,  not  out  of  place. 

We  will  suppose  that  Z,  the  questioner,  has  thought  of  m 
baby,  and  has  asked  the  question,  "  What  is  my  thoa^^t  fike?"* 
all  round,  and  received  the  following  answers : 

A,  "A  lump  of  chalk;- B,  "Alexander  the  Great;*  C; 
"The  Great  Eastern  ;-  D,  "A  gooseberxyr  i;  "A  i 
rod;"  F, '' A  caxpct  bag ;  **  and  to  oil 
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Z  now  tells  them  he  thought  of  a  baby,  and  calls  upon  them 
each  severally  to  justify  his  simile. 

A,  "  It  is  like  a  lump  of  chalk  because  it  is  white."  (Al- 
lowed.) 

B,  "  It  is  like  Alexander  because  it  cries  for  what  it  can't 
get,"    (Allowed.) 

C,  "  It  is  like  the  Great  Eastern  because  it  costs  a  great 
deal  of  money  before  it  makes  any  returns."  (Disputed  as 
rather  too  fanciful,  but  finally  allowed.) 

D,  "It  is  like  a  gooseberry  because  it  is  soft  and  red.*' 
(Not  allowed.  It  had  previously  been  likened  to  chalk  as 
being  white ;  red,  therefore,  cannot  stand,  and  softness  is  not 
a  sufficiently  characteristic.     Forfeit.) 

£,  "It  b  like  a  hshing-rod  because  it  has  many  joints." 
(Allowed  by  general  acclaim.) 

F,  "It  is  like  a  carpet  bag  because  it  has  most  elastic  ca- 
pacities of  stowage."    (Allowed  after  some  discussion.) 

Of  course*  it  is  easy  enough  in  most  cases  to  find  some  sort 
of  justification  of  almost  any  simile  if  time  be  allowed^  though 
even  then  one  sometimes  comes  across  one  that  would  puzzle 
the  moat  ingenious ;  but  in  the  actual  game  the  explanation 
must  be  found  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  herein  consists 
half  the  fun. 

This  game,  like  all  others  of  its  kind,  is  entertaining  ex- 
actly in  proportion  to  the  wit  and  capacities  of  the  players. 
Even  the  most  witty  and  most  learned  may  join  in  it  without 
derogating  from  their  dignity,  and  with  a  certainty  of  deriv* 
ing  from  it  a  fund  of  endless  and  highly  intellectual  amuse- 
ment. 


This  is  a  very  good  mental  exercise  for  all,  and  is  capital 
fon  even  for  adults;  indeed,  the  better  educated  and  the 
more  clever  the  players  are  the  more  fun  is  there  to  be  got 
out  of  the  game,  as  it  gives  ample  occasion  for  the  exercise  of 
wit  of  the  highest  quality. 

One  player  goes  out  of  the  room,  and  the  rest,  being  seated 
in  a  circle,  fix  upon  a  proverb,  which  should  not  be  a  very 
long  one.  The  first  player  being  now  recalled,  he  begins  at 
player  number  one  in  the  circle  and  asks  any  question  he  likes: 
the  answer  must  con^in  the  first  word  of  the  proverb.  He 
then  tries  the  next,  whose  answer  must  contain  the  second 
word,  and  so  on. 

He  is  allowed  to  go  completely  round  the  circle  if  it  be  a 
large  one,  or  twice  if  it  be  a  small  one,  and  then  must  either 
giuess  the  proverb  or  go  out  again  and  try  a  new  one.  If  he 
guess  r^htly,  he  has  to  declare  the  answer  that  gave  him  the 
due,  and  the  player  who  gave  it  has  to  go  in  his  stead. 

In  answering  the  questions  much  ingenuity  may  be  exer- 
cised, and  much  amusement  created  in  concealing  the  key*- 
words  of  a  piofwbi.    Vor  toiTatWi,  \sk  "JSiids  o<  a  tathsr 


flock  together"  there  are  three  dangerous  words-^bird^ 
feather,  and  flock — all  difficult  to  get  into  an  ordinary  sen- 
tence, and  it  requires  much  dexterity  to  keep  them  from  being 
too  prominent  Let  us  lake  this  proverb  as  an  example.  A  goes 
out,  and  **  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together"  is  agreed  upon. 
A  asks  of  B,  "  Have  you  been  out  to-day  ?"  B,  '*  No  ; "  but  I 
sat  at  the  window  for  a  long  time  after  sunset  listening  to  the 
birds  and  watching  the  rabbits  on  the  lawn  ;  you  can't  think 
what  a  lot  there  were."  A  is  puzzled,  he  has  so  many  words 
to  pick  from,  and  the  word,  which  when  expected  seems  so 
prominent,  falls  unnoticed  upon  his  ear.  He  asks  C,  '*  And 
what  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  this  evening?"  C, 
*'  Oh,  I  have  been  sitting  with  6.  looking  out  <>/ window  too." 
Next  comes  D,  who  can  have  but  little  trouble  in  bringing  in 
his  word  a,  only  let  his  answer  be  not  too  short.  Then  E  has 
to  bring  in  the  word  feather,  A  asks  him,  "  What  did  you 
have  for  dinner  to-day?"  F,  "Oh,  roast  beef,  turkey,  and 
plum  pudding ;  but  the  turkey  was  so  badly  plucked*  it  tasted 
of  singed  feathers^  and  we  couldn't  eat  it"  This,  repeated 
rapidly,  may  deceive  the  questioner,  who  goes  on  to  E  i  *^  I 
saw  you  with  a  fishmg-rod  to-day  ;  what  did  you  catch  ?  "  F 
— who  is  by  no  means  required  to  adhere  to  absolute  facts, 
and  may  draw  upon  his  imagination  to  any  extent — replies, 
"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  did  not  catch  any  ;  for  there 
was  Vi  flock  of  sheep  having  their  wool  washed  ready  for  shear- 
ing." F  brings  in  the  wool  to  lead  A  off  to  the  proveri> 
"  Great  cry  and  little  wool,"  as  almost  his  only  chance  of  con- 
cealing  the  real  vtotA  flock,  A  then  demands  of  G,  "  Do  yon 
like  walking  ? "  G,  "  I  do  if  I  have  a  companion.  When 
Charlie  and  I  go  out  together  we  always  have  lots  of  fun  ;  but 
Harry  is  such  a  duffer,  it*s  awfully  slow  walking  with  him** 

If  A  is  at  all  quick,  he  ought  to  have  heard  quite  suffidenl 
to  know  the  proverb ;  he  may,  however,  be  puzzled  by  th* 
complicated  sentences ;  but  after  the  second  round  at  least, 
when  the  catch-words  have  been  repeated,  he  must  be  slow 
indeed  if  he  does  not  discover  it. 

One  of  the  party  should  be  appointed  umpire,  to  decide 
whether  any  answer  is  a  fair  one,  and  no  one  else  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere  in  any  way ;  nothing  is  so  likely  to  give 
a  due  to  the  questioner  as  a  dispute  whether  a  word 
has  been  fairiy  introduced  or  not.  In  cases  of  doubt  the 
umpire  may  call  for  a  fresh  question  and  answer  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  umpire,  who  should  be  one  of  the  oldest  play- 
ers for  authority's  sake,  should  not  join  in  the  game.  He  is 
appointed  almost  solely  to  prevent  confusion,  and  his  being  a 
player  or  non-player  can  have  no  influence  on  his  decisions. 

The  answers  should  be  made  with  decision,  and  as  rapidly 
as  is  consistent  with  distinctness — a  quality  upon  which  the 
umpire  should  insist ;  and  the  player  should  especially  avoid 
giving  short  answers  when  he  has  a  simple  word,  such  as 
••of,"  ••the," etc.,  and  thus  give  the  questioner  the  clue  to 
the  answer  in  which  lie  the  catch-words,  and  thus  aid  him 
materially  in  his  task.  Of  course,  great  pains  must  be  taken 
not  to  lay  any  stress  upon  the  word  that  has  to  be  introduced, 
and  not  to  make  the  answers  unfairly  long. 

SncULTANious  Provbrbs. — A  very  good  modification  of  the 
above.  No  questions  are  asked  (  but  the  players,  one  for 
«d&  word  of  the  proveibi  stand  or  sU  hi  a  senidscke  aindl  iht 
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player  who  has  to  discover  the  proverb  stands  in  front  6f 
them.  Ohe  of  thettii  who  is  chbsen  leadet-,  now  gives  the 
time,  *•  One^  two,  thtee  ;  -  at  the  word  "  thtete  "  they  all  call 
ont  ftiiHttltaiieously  each  his  owii  Wotd.  This  thiey  May  be 
leqttlted  to  repeat  once  br  twice,  atecbtdlAjJ  to  piietibni  ar- 
ranjs^inentv  and  then  thU  gnes^  ihitet  be  made  UM<61r  th«  dami; 
conditions  aft  above. 

A  long  t>lbvetb  should  be  chosen  for  this,  If  thbte  bft  elion^ 
playets  ;  the  gteater  the  number  of  voices,  of  to^mt^  the 
difficult  it  is  to  discover  the  provettx 


Irhts  tt  k  cUpttal  game,  and,  tf  well  mtoaglsd,  nHH  defy 
all  klfetfeclioh.    *ro  do  It  irhTL^  however,  requixi^s  tomte  ptactteifc. 

TWo  t^ersohl  assume  tespectiv^ly  the  f^lt^  oi  Pit)fe8blr  of 
M^sihetikfai  ihA  Cairvoyaht  the  professor  tiiUst  haV6  It  ttaAf 
wii  and  a  good  store  of  language,  &  plentiful  Voicabulary  at 
his  fihget  ends  ;  Whilst  thii  clairvoyant  mtl&t  b^  quick  of  bb- 
servation  and  ittentive  of  metnoty. 

A  temitritiije  Is  fonhed  bjr  the  spectators,  khd  the  clairvoyant 
ii  seated  biintllrold  With  bi&  back  b  thetti !  and  the  professor, 
after  goliig  through  the  uftuai  bei-enibtiy  bf  ihesiheiiziiig  him, 
leaved  him  and  crosses  to  the  st>ectktors,  &skihg  thlftm  for  any 
objebts  they  iiiay  hate  abbut  theUi  fot  the  clairvoyAUt  to  tianib 
and  deSbribe. 

If  thfey  ate  both  Well  Up  to  their  ^rk,  thfc  fclaitvoyaht  will 
appear  to  those  who  are  not  initiated  iiito  the  ^'ctet  tb  be  able 
to  ^ee  withohi  his  eyeft,  to  their  hitfensi^  asbhishment  and  ad. 
nilrtllbh. 

the  aiilhbir  ohce  thtis  pUyed  blairtbyaht  lb  &  fHtod^s  proi 
fessdr  at  a  iat^  chahLdlfe  ^)arty,  &nd  dbluded  thb  whble  com- 
pany Intb  a  belief  ih  the  reality  of  tlie  bihibltiofa. 

kbbbrt  Houditt,  the  great  iF'hihcti  bonjiiier,  and  his  little 
boy  mad'6  thift  dairtbyanbe  bat  of  ilie  Ibiding  fbattires  of  hii 
entekiainkhbUt,  khd  bibtight  the  aH  to  A  Woxidbrittl  piiOi  of 
peirftctibh. 

It  would  b^  Ixhposllbhi  Ih  the  bbhtricted  kpaci  of  bnh  df 
thes^  sbbtt  hbtid^  tb  gitt^  full  bistrtibth>iU  hoW  to  produce 
this  ckStti  illusion  i  i  iheit  otitUhe  bf  tlie  method  of  proced- 
itt  i&  all  that  can  b«  atteikipted.  this,  howHer,  will  bi6 
Amply  sufficii6ht  fbi-  A  boy  of  an^  intelligefadi  to  grasi^  th6  Idea 
of  the  leading  pHUbiples  t  th6  ihetfc  details  h^  Will  sbon  learn 
to  Wotlb  out  for  hmiself.  If  he  should  deslie  any  furthbr  par- 
ticulars,  he  Will  hnd  ihuch  Ititbresting  ihforttiatioh  fai  the 
"Memoirs"  of  Robett  Itoudin,  whldi  may  hoW  b^  procuied 
at  almost  any  library. 

The  method  of  pib(^Ai«  ift  &S  fbUbWS :  thft  daiirvoyant 
makes  It  hift  bUsine^  tb  bbserfti  nArtowly^-tknostentatiously; 
of  course — and  to  catalogue  in  hift  mind  the  persons  ptesent, 
•ay  little  pecnliaritice  in  their  dress,  omamenti,  etc,  the  gen- 


eral  arrangement  of  the  rootti^  and  ahy  little  knibkkmidteHet 
lying  about.  Prattiee  Ohiy  Will  enable  him  to  do  this  to  ttiy 
considerable  extent ;  but  if  he  have  any  talent  for  such  men- 
tal  exektifte,  and  WidibUt  it  he  Wtil  hevtet  make  a  dev^r  clair- 
voyant, practice  will  soon  enable  him  to  observe  altaost  at  a 
^ance  and  retain  in  his  ttiemory  almost  all  thb  leading  featoies 
of  all  arouhd  him^  ahimate  Atad  inanimate. 

Robert  Houdin  trained  hl%  ton  and  hlihtelf  by  walking  rap- 
idly past  various  shops  ih  th«i  HO^ks  of  Paris,  And  then  writ- 
ing  down  on  l>aper,  aftbr  passiHg  each  shop,  all  the  articles 
thi^y  bottld  iemember  «eeing  in  their  trinsitory  glimpse  dutoogli 
the  window :  at  first  half  a  dozen  or  so  was  all  they  coaU 
manage,  but  they  rapidly  rott  by  practice  to  twenty  or  thirty, 
until  the  young  Houdin,  who  quite  outstripped  his  fadiier, 
would  tdl  almost  the  whole  contetets  of  a  large  window. 

Of  couise,  fttibh  a  wonderful  pitch  of  perfection  is  scarody 
attainAble  by  ah  onlihary  hby;  ahd  would  not  be  Worth  his 
While  if  it  wero  ;  nor,  indeed,  h  \i\  ot  anything  like  It,  nee- 
e^saiy ;  but  the  instance  tliAy  sehrfe  as  an  indication  of  die 
right  method  of  procbduro,  to  b«  worked  out  by  dUidi  h6f  ac 
coidittg  tb  his  Individual  bent  and  opportunitfes. 

It  should  be  understood  that  all  this  preparation  and  prac- 
tlbe  is  not  abaiolutely  necessary  before  beginning  to  exhibit  the 
tribk.  A  very  few  rdiearsals  will  office  foi:  a  very  respects, 
ble  perfohnancb ;  only  if  anything  like  perfbction  be  aimed 
at,  som^  extra  thmble  must  be  taken  to  attain  it  Of  conrae^ 
every  exhibition  will  do  Its  wt>tk  of  improvement 

Meanwhile  professor  and  patient  must  practice  the  code  of 
signals  by  which  the  former  conveys  to  the  latter  any  neces- 
sary informailoh  about  the  objects  to  be  dbsbribed. 

these  signs  may  be  words  or  other  6bUnds  (  but  great  caie 
mhst  l>e  taken  with  the  latter,  as  they  are  mote  open  to  de- 
ti^lon. 

The  initial  letter  of  the  first,  second,  br  la^  word  in  eadi 
sentence  the  professor  addresses  to  the  clairvoyant  Is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  objebt ;  and  as  the  number  of  objecU  likelj  to 
be  offered  for  description  Is  limited,  a  little  practice  will  insure 
Its  instant  tto)gnith>n  froUi  the  clue  thus  given.  Some  signal 
ihbuld  be  ))«eebnteHed  by  whldi  the  dalHbyant  may  be 
WArned  tbAt  thb  bbjebt  pteiientbd  la  at  all  but  of  the  common. 
If  thite  bfc  Any  aifficttlty  In  making  out  die  object,  the  pro. 
fessor  may,  by  a  little  ingenuity  and  assurahc^-,  Apell  out  Im 
8Ucb6lsi««  «6nt6ttbel  ^e  hankft  bf  thb  object  hi  hft  hand.  To 
cii'tei  thit  inAnotUVIift^  h§  nbuld  ^>li6tAnd  tiiAt  tfib  taekmerie 
mflul^nbft  Ift  failings  And  illaktt'<t>ak8ei^at  the  ^tient,  befaig 
caitM,  bf  bbu»b,  nbt  tb  go  neaf  him.  And  thft  dalrvoyaat 
mAAt  pmi^d  to  bright^  np  under  thelf  InflnehMk 

fit  die  IftfttAnbt  khof%  ttfttttd  tb  In  thb  antho^A  own  expe- 
rience, one  of  the  company  presented  for  description  somek 
thhig  te^  much  out  of  thA  Common  waf ,  a  ntttmeg-giater  or 
something  Similar,  and  the  professor,  with  the  greatest  readU 
ness  and  the  cooleftt  AssurAbce^  deliberatdy  tipAt  Ita  nama 
thtough  Alniost  tb  thft  lafct  letter  Withbht  detbcHom 

The  above.  It  is  hoj)ed.  Will  bA  fbdhd  tufielAnt  to  set  tte 

ybung  asphant  tb  mbsteerie  famA  bh  the  t%ht  ttftdc ;  but  aa 

etamplA  of  thA  aetual  workhig  teAy^  {lerhatM,  prove  aiora 

setticbable  than  much  description. 

Sappoie«  for  Inseince,  the  object  be  a  eoln— « ihiDlii^  agi 
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eC  Geoige  the  ThixcU  date  i8oa  The  professor,  who,  by  the 
way,  should  speak  with  as  much  rapidity  as  is  compatible  with 
distinctness,  says  sharply  * 

Qm  you  tell  me  what  I  have  in  my  hand? 

A  coin. 

MotUm  or  ancient  F 

Modem. 

BngUsh  or  fmignf 

Bnglish. 

Give  the  reign. 

Geoige  the  Thiid 

Bui  what  value  ? 

Shilling. 

How  dated  t 

x8oa 

Thank  you,  sirl  Ybttr  shUBng^  I  b^ev« ?  Rlgfil,  b  it  not ! 

The  first  question,  it  will  be  seen,  begins  with  t;  this, 
without  fturther  explanation,  means  ctnn.  The  next  two  ex- 
plain themselves.  The  fourth  begins  with  G  for  George^  the 
only  possible  modiftrA  BhgUih  reign  ;  and  die  next  word  b^ 
ginning  witib  /  givtM  the  diie  to  tkifd,  j9  at  the  beS:fnnin|{  of 
<he  next  stands  tor  "  M,"  br  shilUng,  when  speaking  of 
Bag<ish  coins.  Tile  guesset  can't  be  far  Wrbng  In  his  date, 
knowing  the  vefjit^  Itt  enuitteration  die  several  digits  are 
Rl^esented  by  the  lettett  of  the  alphabet ;  il  i*  the  eighth  let- 
ter»  atid  therefore  ttlndfe  fbr  tSoo.  Any  bdd  trnmbers  m^t 
iMite  been  spdt  out  hi  sbnOalr  fkshion. 

Both  professor  And  ekiivoyalit  should  speak  rapidly  and 
iecirive^  to  pttvetit  distection,  and  should  leonstAntly  change 
flie  ktty-word  fhim  first  to  httl,  and  to  on.  A  Idiowledge  of 
T^isAdb  or  101116  bUM»  littguage  wiU  be  of  fivit  Mrlce  in  ^ 
OMdlag  tlM  mudiineit. 


When  a  pUybr  has  to  pay  a  forfeit,  he  gives  ih  pledge  some 
itM  of  ponabk  property,  which  he  will  af terMdSi  at  the 
■i  «<  tht  IHMi,  ktf«  to  ndam  ia  dM 


One  player  is  declared  judge,  and,  with  eyes  blindfold 
stands  with  his  face  to  the  wall,  while  another  takes  up  the 
several  pledges  separately  and  asks,  *'  tttlt  is  a  pretty  thing, 
and  a  very  pretty  thing  ;  what  is  to  be  done  to  the  owner  of  this 
very  pretty  thing  ?  "  Or,  omitting  the  tbrihida,  asks  merely, 
**  What  is  to  be  done  to  the  owner  of  this  ?  **  The  blmdf olded 
player,  who^  of  course,  does  not  know  to  whom  each  forfeit 
belongs,  and  therefore  cannot  be  accused  of  unfairness,  as- 
signs for  each  forfeit  a  task  whidi  must  be  fulfilled  before  the 
pledge  can  be  reclaimed. 

This  calling  of  the  forfeits  requires  no  little  bgehuity,  tact, 
and  judgment,  and  the  entire  success  depends  upon  the 
suitability  of  the  penalties  to  the  company  and  the  drcum' 
stances. 

The  Judge  must  taka  faito  consideration  not  only  what  pen- 
alties ean  be  enforced,  but  what  will  affbrd  the  most  fun^ 
and  at  the  same  time  must  avoid  the  s%htest  shadow  of 
offense. 

Where  the  party  Is  composed  entirely  of  boys  with  no  great 
inequality  of  ages,  the  task  is  tolerably  easy ;  bat  where 
there  is  a  mixed  company  of  girls  And  boys,  not  only  must 
the  penalty  attached  to  any  forfeit  be  such  as  a  giil  touid 
perform,  but  it  must  be  such  as  no  giil  woold  object  to  per- 
form. 

In  cases  like  this  It  Is  better  to  get  an  eUer  peison— a  lady 
if  possible— to  cry  the  forfeits  (  and  whete  sodi  li  not  forth- 
coming, it  is  better  not  to  cry  diem  at  ill  {  OT^  tt  that  be  too 
hard  a  trial  for  the  young  pUyers'  philosophy » lt>  ctj  the  giris^ 
and  the  boys*  separately. 

Ai  the  penalties,  therefore*  ttinst  depend  feb  entitely  upon 
the  special  drcumstanoes  of  each  occasion  (cm  whldi  diey  are 
Imposed,  H  would  be  Impossible  for  us  to  find  space  enough 
to  give  a  fist  sufficiently  comprehensive  b>  iM»  el  ftnjr  tesl  serv- 
ice as  a  guide  to  the  judge  in  all  cases. 

The  old  stock  lorfeiU  are  so  wed  knoihi  an^  sb  State  that  it 
would  be  mere  waste  o!  time  and  qwce  to  InStott  dwm  here. 
We  might  certainly  give  a  f^  new  ones  ;  bet  tlhH  udgendes 
of  space  would,  as  we  said  above,  prevent  enl^  giting  more 
than  a  very  few,  and  we  therefore  pfefet  to  liea^  them  en- 
tirely to  the  mgenuity  and  inventfcm  of  the  ju^  ^or  the  time 
being,  who,  if  he  will  be  worth  his  salt,  with  one  glance  of  his 
eye  round  the  group  of  expectant  pledge  owners  gather  more 
hints  for  penalties  suited  to  the  oodttisa  than  he  would  fon 
fAole  pages  ol  printed  ittstructiote 
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1^7  oviCi  to  Homer  wbat  Whte  owes  to  Hofli.* 


DMOND      HOYLE,     the 

great  authority  on  Whist, 
ublished    his    treatise    in 

743. 

Of  all  card  games,  this  is 
erhaps  the  most  interesting; 
nd  certainly,  if  such  a  term 
an  be  used  in  regard  to  any- 
ling  in  which  mere  chance 
I  an  dement,  the  most 
dentific. 

"'A    clear    fire,    a    clean 
earth,  and  the   rigor  of  the 
^ame.'     This   was   the  cele- 
brated toast  of  a  lady,  who,  next  to  her  devotions, 
loved  a  good  game  of  Whist. 

^  Man  is  a  gaming  animal,  and  his  passion  can 
scarcely  be  more  safely  expended  than  upon  a  game 
at  cards  with  only  a  few  cents  for  the  stake*" 

Now  then  for  our  first  lesson  on  Whist.  This  game — Long 
Whist — Is  played  by  four  persons,  with  a  complete  pack  of 
cards,  fifty-two  in  number.  The  four  players  divide  them* 
selves  into  two  parties,  each  player  sitting  opposite  his  partner. 
This  division  Is  usually  accomplished  by  what  is  called  cutHttg 
the  cards,  the  two  hifj^hest  and  the  two  lowest  being  partners  ; 
o?  tlic  partnership  may  be  settled  by  each  player  drawing  a 
«M  SiTsoi  I&10  ^msSk  wsamA  q«&  ott  tiM  taMt,  or  la  aay  otiMv 


way  that  may  be  decided  on.  The  holder  of  the  lowest  card 
is  the  dealer.  But  previous  to  their  being  dealt,  the  cards  are 
**  made  "—that  is,  shuffled— by  the  elder  hand,  and  "cut" 
by  the  younger  hand.  The  undermost  card  in  the  pack, 
after  It  has  been  shuffled  and  cut,  is  the  '*  trump." 

The  whole  pack  is  now  dealt  out  card  by  card,  the 
dealer  beginning  with  the  player  on  his  left,  the  elder  hand. 
The  last  card — the  trump — is  then  turned  face  upwards  on  the 
table,  where  it  remains  till  the  first  trick  is  won,  and  turned. 
The  deal  completed,  each  player  takes  up  his  alloted  thirteen, 
and  arranges  them  in  his  hand  according  to  the  several  suits— 
the  Hearts,  Qubs.  Spades,  and  Diamonds  by  themselves  In 
their  regular  order-  The  elder  hand  now  leads  or  plays  a 
card.  His  left-hand  adversary  follows,  then  his  partner,  and 
last  of  all  his  righuhand  adversary.  Each  player  must  "  fol- 
low suit."  if  he  can,  and  the  highest  card  of  the  suit  led  wins 
the  '*  trick  ;"  or  if  either  player  cannot  follow  suit,  he  either 
passes  the  snit'-that  is,  plays  some  card  of  another  suit,  or 
trumps  {  that  is»  plays  a  card  of  the  same  suit  or  denomina^ 
tion  as  the  tnnied-up  card.  Thus,  we  will  suppose  the  first 
player  leads  a  Nhne  of  Spades,  the  second  follows  with  a  Ten, 
the  third,  who  perhaps  holds  two  high  cardsr  plays  a  Queen, 
and  the  last  a  Two  or  a  Three.  The  trick  would  then  belong 
to  the  third  player  who  won  it  with  his  Queen.  The  winner 
of  the  trick  then  leads  off  a  card,  and  the  others  follow  ss 
before,  and  so  on  till  the  thirteen  tricks  are  played.  A  second 
deal  then  takes  place  as  before,  and  so  the  game  proceeds  till 
one  or  the  other  side  has  obtained  ten  tricks,  which  is  game. 

Thi  order  and  value  of  the  cards  in  Whist  is  as  follows:— 
Ace  is  highest  in  play  and  lowest  in  cutting.  Then  follow 
King,  Queen,  Knave,  Ten,  Nine,  Eight,  Seven,  Six,  Five. 
Four,  Three,  Two,  the  lowest. 

But  there  are  other  ways  of  scoring  points  besides  tricks. 
The  four  court  cards  of  the  trump  suit  are  called  honors;  and 
the  holders  of  four  score  four  towards  the  game  ;  the  holders 
of  three  score  two;  but  if  each  player  or  each  set  of  partnen 
hold  two^  then  honors  are  said  to  be  divided,  and  no  pointf 
an  addftd  to  tise  amm  ott  dther  ride.    nai»  A  and  C 
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fDartnen)  have  between  them  the  Ace,  Knave,  and  Queen. 
At  the  end  of  the  deal  or  round,  they  say  and  score  two  by 
hmton :  or,  B  and  D  hold  Ace  and  King  only,  while  A 
and  B  have  Queen  and  Knave  in  their  hands;  then  the 
MoHOn  are  divided. 

All  tricks  above  six  score  to  tJkegome,  All  honors  above 
two  score  In  the  way  explained— /»i0  points  for  three  honors, 
/Spwt  points  tox  /our  honors. 

There  being  thirteen  tricks  which  must  be  made  in  each 
round  or  deal,  it  follows  that  seven  points  may  be  gained^ 
which,  with  the  four  honors,  would  finish  the  game  in  a 
single  deaL  This  stroke  of  good  fortune  is,  however,  seldom 
attained.  It  b  much  more  likely  that  four  or  five  deals  are 
made  before  the  game  is  won.  As  we  have  explained,  ten 
poimts  are  game  in  Long  Whist. 

In  5%ort  Whist,  wb.ch  is  the  ordinary  game  cut  in  half,yfze 
points  win.  But  if  either  side  get  up  to  nine  points,  then  the 
holding  of  honors  is  of  no  advantage.  In  the  language  of  the 
Whist-tkble,  ai  nine  points  honors  do  not  count.  But  at  eight 
points,  the  player  who  holds  two  honors  in  his  hand  has  what 
ii  called  the  privilege  of  the  call  That  is,  he  may  ask  his 
partner  If  he  has  an  honoi^-"Can  you  one  T  or  '*  Have  you 
an  honor  ?^  If  the  partner  asked  does  hold  the  requisite 
Court  card,  the  honors  may  be  shown,  the  points  scored,  and 
the  game  ended.  But  the  inquiry  must  not  be  made  by  the 
player  holding  the  two  honors  tiO  it  is  kis  turn  to  play,  nor 
must  the  holder  of  a  smgle  honor  inquire  of  his  partner  if  he 
has  two. 

Nor  does  the  holding  of  four  honors  entitle  the  partners  to 
•how  them  at  any  stage  of  the  game  except  at  eight  points. 
To  put  the  matter  eptgrammatically  of  six  or  seven  points^ 
tricks  count  be  fore  honors  ;  at  etgkt  points^  honors  cotmt  before 
tricks. 

At  nine  points^  honors  do  not  count.  It  must  be  understood, 
however,  that,  in  order  to  count  honors  at  eight  points,  they 
mustbeskown  before  tke  first  trtck  ts  tumea^  or  they  casmot  be 
claimed  till  the  round  is  completed.  Thus  it  might  happen 
that  the  partners  at  eight  points,  holding  the  honors  between 
them,  and  neglecting  to  show  them,  would  be  beaten,  even 
though  the  other  side  wanted  three  or  four  tncks  for  the 
game. 

A  Single  Game  is  won  by  the  side  which  first  obtains  th« 
ten  points  by  a  majority  of  one.  two,  thrte  or  four  points. 

A  Double  Game  is  made  when  one  side  obtains  ten  points 
before  the  other  has  scored  five, 

A  Lurch  or  Triplet  is  won  by  the  obtainment  of  ten  points 
to  nothing  on  the  other  side. 

A  Rubber  is  two  games  won  out  of  three. 

Tki  Poissts  of  a  Rubber  are  reckoned  thuswise  ?— For  the 
single  game,  ono  point ;  for  the  double,  two  pomts  :  and  for 
the  rub,  two  points.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  obtam  six  pomt^ 
in  one  rubber— namely,  two  doubles  and  the  rub. 

A  Lstrch  or  Triplet  is  in  some  companies  reckoned  for  tkrre 
points.  Generally,  however,  a  lurch  is  only  counted  as  a 
double  game  where  triplets  are  counted ;  it  is  possible,  there- 
fore, for  the  winners  to  obtain  eigbt  points. 

44  Slam  is  when  the  whole  thirteen  tricks  are  won  in  a 


The  game  is  usually  marked  on  the  table  by  coins  or  count* 
c  rs,  or  by  the  holes  in  a  Cribbage-board.  Many  pretty  little 
contrivances  have  been  invented  as  Whist-markers ;  but  if 
coins  be  used,  the  following  is  the  simplest  way  of  arranging 
them  in  order  to  denote  the  uore  .* — 
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n  on  noo    O    OO     O     OOO  OO  § 

Or  thus— a  plan  in  which  the  unit  above  stands  for  thWt  of 
below  (or  five  ."^— 
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TECHNICAL  TERMS  USED  IN  WHIST. 

Ace, — Highest  in  play,  lowest  in  cutting. 

Blue  TV/W*.— A  signal  for  trumps,  allowable  in  modem  play. 

This  term  is  used  when  a  high  card  is  wtnecessarily  played 

in  place  of  one  of  lower  denomination,  as  a  ten  for  a  seven, 

I  five  for  a  deuce,  etc 
Bu*  ber.'^Two  games  won  in  succession  before  adversaries 

ha  e  won  one ;  that  is,  a  rubber  of  full  points— Five  at 

Loi  y  Whist.  Eight  at  Short 
Cut, — .  .ifting  the  cards,  when  the  uppermost  portion  (not 

fewer  than  three)  is  placed  below  the  rest    The  pack  is 

then  ready  for  the  dealer. 
Cutting-tn, — Deciding  the  deal  by  each  player  taking  up  not 

fewer  than  three  cards,  and  the  two  highest  and  two  lowest 

become  partners.     In  case  of  ties,  the  cards  must  be  cut 

again. 
Cutttf$fi  out. — In  case  of  other  person  or  persons  wishing  to 

play  the  cut  is  adopted  as  before,  when  the  highest  <or  low« 

est  as  may  be  agreed  on)  stands  out  of  the  game,  and  does 

not  play. 
Call,  /V— The  privilege  of  the  player  at  eight  points  askhig 

his  partner  if  he  holds  an  honor — "  Have  you  one  T*    The 

partners  having  eight  points  are  said  to  Move  the  call  When 

each  side  stands  at  eight,  the  first  player  has  the  privilege. 

As  explained  in  a  previous  page,  no  player  can  call  till  it  is 

his  turn  to  play. 
Deal, — The  proper  distribution  of  the  cards,  from  left  to  right, 

face  downwards- 
Deal,  mis^'^h.  misdeal  is  made  by  giving  a  card  too  many  or 

two  few  to  either  player  '  in  which  case  the  deal  passes  to 

the  next  hand,     {Set  Laws.) 
Deal  fre$k,^k  fresh  or  new  deal,  rendered  necessary  by.  any 

violation  of  the  laws,  or  by  any  acadent  to  the  cards  01 

plavers. 
Double. — Ten  points  scored  at  Long  Whist  before  adversaries 

have  ^Htained  five:  or  m  Short  Whist  five  before  three 
Efa^  hond  ^The  player  to  the  >«»ft  of  the  d'^-aie? 
^^«*'  ^,ard, — A  card  improperly  *aown  tn  ptoceu  *^  jj«^'»n^. 
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It  b  in  the  power  of  advenmries  in  such  ctses  to  demand  a 
newdeaL 

finesting, — A  tenn  used  when  a  player  endeavors  to  conceal 
his  strength,  as  when«  having  the  best  and  third  best  (as 
Ace  and  Queen),  he  plays  the  latter,  and  risks  his  adversary 
holding  the  second  best  (the  King),  If  he  succeed  in  win- 
ning with  his  Queen,  he  gains  a  clear  trick,  because,  if  his 
adversary  throws  away  on  the  Queen,  the  Ace  is  certain  of 
making  a  trick.  The  term  finessing  may  be  literally  ex- 
plained by  saying  a  player  chances  an  inferior  card  to  win 
a  trick  with  while  he  holds  the  King  card  in  his  hand. 

Forcing. — This  term  Is  en^)loyed  when  the  player  obliges  his 
adversary  or  partner  to  play  his  trump  or  pass  the  trick. 
As,  for  instance,  when  the  player  holds  the  last  two  cards  in 
a  suit,  and  plays  one  of  them. 

Hand, — ^The  thirteen  cards  dealt  to  each  player. 

Ihnon, — ^Ace,  King,  Queen,  and  Knave  of  tramps,  reckoned 
in  the  order  here  given. 

/tffi^.— The  Knave  of  any  suit. 

King  Card.— Th^  highest  unplayed  card  in  any  suit;  the  lead- 
ing or  wintiing  card. 

Lead^  the. — ^The  first  player's  card,  or  the  Card  next  played  by 
the  winner  of  the  last  tricks 

L&ng  Trumps. — ^The  last  tramp  card  In  hand^  one  or  More, 
when  the  rest  are  all  played.  It  is  important  to  i^tain  a 
trump  in  an  otherwise  weak  hand. 

Loati  Cards. — K  card  of  no  value,  which  may  be  thrown  #i)r 
on  any  trick  woh  by  your  partner  or  adversary. 

Longs. — Long  Whist,  as  opposed  to  Short. 

Lnrck. — ^The  pUjrers  who  make  the  double  (lolnt  i£  said  to 
have  lurched  their  ^versaries. 

Z^wf.— No  points  to  score.    Nothing. 

Markmg  tks  Game.  Making  the  score  appareht,  witii  coins, 
etc,  as  before  explained. 

iV#  Oame. — ^A  game  at  which  the  plajrers  make  tio  score. 

Opposition.'-^\di<t  against  side. 

Points.— Tht  score  obtained  by  tricks  and  honors.  The  wager- 
ing or  winning  periods  of  the  game. 

^Mrfff.— Four  cards  in  sequence. 

Quarte  Major.^^K  sequence  of  Ace,  King,  Queen,  and  Knave. 

Qmnt.^^V9t  successive  cards  in  a  suit;  a  sequence  of  five,  as 
King.  Queen,  Knave,  Ten,  and  Nine. 

Renounce. — Possessing  no  card  of  the  suit  led,  and  playing 
another  which  is  not  a  tramp. 

iPn«7ir .^Playing  a  card  different  from  the  suit  led,  though 
the  player  can  follow  suit.  The  penalty  for  the  error, 
whether  made  purposely  or  by  accident,  Is  the  forfeiture  of 
three  tricks.    {JSee  Laws.) 

Rubber. — ^The  best  two  of  three  games. 

Ruffing. — Another  term  for  trumping  a  suit  other  than 
trumps. 

Sequence.^CscriA  following  In  their  natural  order,  as  Ace, 
Kmg,  Queen,  Two,  Three,  Four,  etc  There  may,  there- 
fore, be  a  sequence  of  Four,  Five,  Six,  and  so  on. 

&lH|^4r.— Scoring,  at  Long  Whist,  ten  triclu  before  your  adver- 
saries have  scored  five. 

a»->saw. — ^When  each  partner  tramps  a  suit  For  instance,  A 
lioldi  no  Diamonds  and  B  no  Hearts.     When  A  plays 


Hearts,  B  tramps  and  returns  a  Diamond^  whldl  A 1 

and  returas  a  Heart,  and  so  on. 
Score. — The  points  gained  in  a  game  or  rabber* 
.Si&Mf.— Winning  every  trick  in  a  round. 
ShortSm — Short  Whist  as  opposed  to  Long. 
TWrorr.— Holding  the  best  and  third  best  of  any  soit  tedwben 

last  playen     Holding  tenace^  as  King  and  Ten  of  dobs. 

When  your  adversary  leads  that  suit,  you  win  two  tridct 

perforce.    [  TencKt  minor  means  the  second  and  fooith  best 

of  any  suit.] 
7>#Mr.— Scoring  five  (at  Short  Whist)  before  your  adrersnxfes 

have  marked  one. 
Tene. — ^A  sequence  of  three  cards  in  any  salt 
7>rce  Jft^.-^Acet  King;  and  Queen  of  any  Suit  hekl  in  onn 

hand. 
TMcAf. — The  four  cards  played^  including  the  lead* 
TVwJvi^.— The  last  card  in  the  deal;  the  tura-up. 
Tmmfs. — Cards  Of  the  same  suit  as  the  ttira-up. 
Ties. — Cards  of  like  denomination,  as  two  Kings,  Que<eta%  etci 

Cards  of  the  same  number  of  pips. 
TVun^ng  5ii^.— Playing  a  trump  to  any  other  suit  led. 
Underphy, — Playing  to  mislead  your  adversaries;  as  \tf  lend* 

ing  a  small  catd  though  you  hold  the  King  card  of  the  soiL 
Younger  i/omil— Thd  player  to  the  right  of  the  deaki; 

SHORT    RULB& 

POIt    PlIiST    HAi^D    OR    LEAD. 

Ii  Lead  from  your  strong  sniti  and  be  cautkms  hofW  yon 
diange  suits;  and  keep  a  commanding  card  to  brin^  it  in 
agaUu 

i.  Lead  through  the  strong  suit  and  np  to  the  weak,biit  not 
in  tramps,  unless  very  strong  in  them. 

3.  Lead  the  highest  of  a  sequence ;  bttt  if  yon  have  n  qonxt 
or  quint  to  a  King,  lead  the  lowest 

4.  Lead  through  an  honor,  particulariy  if  the  game  be  nmch 
against  yon. 

5.  Lead  your  best  tramp,  if  the  adversaries  be  ei^it,  nnd 
you  have  no  honor;  but  not  if  you  have  foni-  tramps,  unless 
you  have  a  sequence. 

6.  Lead  a  tramp  if  you  have  four  or  five,  or  a  strong  hands 
bttt  not  if  weak. 

7.  Having  Ace,  Kfng,  and  two  or  three  small  cards,  lead 
Ace  and  King,  if  weak  in  trumps,  btit  a  small  one  if  strong  in 
them. 

8.  If  you  have  the  last  tramp,  with  some  winning  cards* 
and  one  losing  card  only,  lead  the  losing  card. 

9.  Return  your  partner's  lead,  not  the  adversaries*;  and  if 
you  have  only  three  originally,  play  the  best;  but  you  need  not 
return  it  immediately,  when  you  win  with  the  King,  Quees» 
or  Knave,  and  have  only  small  ones,  or  when  you  have  a  good 
sequence,  have  a  strong  suit,  or  have  five  trumps. 

to.  Do  not  lead  from  Ace  Queen,  or  Ace  Knaves 
II.  Do  not  lead  an  Ace,  unless  you  have  a  King. 
19.  Do  not  lead  a  thirteenth  card,  unless  tramp t  be  out 

13.  Do  not  trump  a  thirteenth  card,  unless  you  be  last 
player,  or  want  the  lead. 

14.  Keep  a  small  card  to  retain  your  partner's  lead. 
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15.  Be  cautious  in  trumping  a  card  when  strong  in  trumps, 
{MUticularly  if  you  have  a  strong  suit. 

16.  Having  only  a  few  small  trumps,  make  them  when  you 
can. 

17.  If  your  partner  refuses  to  trump  a  suit,  of  which  he 
knows  you  have  not  the  best,  lead  your  best  trump. 

18.  When  you  hold  all  the  remaining  trumps  play  one,  and 
then  try  to  put  the  lead  in  your  partner's  hand, 

19.  Remember  how  many  of  each  suit  are  out,  and  what  is 
the  best  card  left  in  each  hand. 

aa  Never  force  your  partner  if  you  are  weak  in  tmmps,un« 
less  you  have  a  renounce,  or  want  the  odd  trick. 

31.  When  plajring  for  the  odd  trick,  be  cautious  of  trump- 
ing  out,  especially  if  your  partner  be  likely  to  tnmip  a  suit; 
make  all  the  tricks  you  can  early,  and  avoid  finessing. 

ax  If  you  take  a  trick,  and  have  a  sequence,  win  with  the 
lowest. 

FOR    SECOND    HAND. 

23.  With  King,  Queen,  and  small  cards,  play  a  small  one, 
when  not  strong  in  trumps.  But  if  weak,  play  the  King. 
With  Ace,  King,  Queen,  or  Knave,  only,  and  a  small  card* 
play  the  small  one. 

FOR    THIRD    HAND. 

24.  With  Ace  and  Queen,  play  her  Majesty,  and,  if  she 
wins,  return  the  Ace.  In  all  other  cases  the  third  hand  should 
play  his  best  card  when  his  partner  has  led  a  low  one.  It  is  a 
•afe  rule  for  the  third  hand  to  play  his  highest. 

FOR    ALL    THB    PLATBRS. 

95.  Fail  not,  when  in  your  power,  to  make  the  odd  trick. 

26.  Attend  to  the  game,  and  play  accordingly. 

27.  Hold  the  turn-up  card  as  long  as  possible,  and  so  keep 
your  adversaries  from  a  knowledge  of  your  strength. 

28.  Retain  a  high  trump  as  long  as  you  can. 

29.  When  in  doubt  win  the  tnck. 

3a  Play  ths  game  fairly  and  keep  your  temper. 

tiUTTINO    IN 

t.  The  two  highest  are  partners  against  the  two  lowest. 

2.  Less  than  three  cards  is  not  a  cut. 

[If  fewer  than  three  canto  be  cm  off  the  pack,  the  player  10  cutting 
must  repUce  the  cards.  Aod  cut  acam] 

3.  In  cutting,  the  Ace  is  lowesL 

4.  Ties  must  cut  again. 

5.  After  the  pack  is  cut,  no  fresh  cards  can  be  called  for  in 
Chat  deal 

6.  If  a  card  be  exposed,  a  new  cut  may  be  demanded. 

7.  All  cutting-in  and  cutting-out  must  be  by  pairs. 

8.  The  right-hand  adversary  cuts  to  the  dealer. 

8HUPPLINO. 

9.  The  cards  must  be  shuffled  above  the  table. 

za  Each  player  has  a  right  to  shuffle  the  cards,  the  dealer 
last 

DBALINQ. 

XL  The  cards  must  be  dealt  one  at  a  time,  commencing 
with  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer. 


12.  In  case  of  a  misdeal^  the  deal  passes  to  the  next  playen 
[The  following  are  misdr€tls  .*— A  card  too  many  or  too  few  given  to 
either  player.  An  exposed  card.  Looking  to  the  trump  card  before 
It  is  turned  op  In  the  regular  order  of  play,  beallng  the  cards  with 
the  pack  not  having  been  cut  The  tramp  card  dropped  out  of 
turn.  A  faulty  pack.  In  every  case,  except  the  test,  the  deal  la 
tost  If  a  fresh  deal  be  claimed  by  opponents.  A  catd  faced  by  any 
other  than  the  dealer  is  not  subject  to  penalty.] 

23.  The  dealer  must  not  touch  the  cards  after  they  have 
left  his  hand,  but  he  is  allowed  to  count  those  remaining  un* 
dealt  if  he  suspects  he  has  made  a  misdeaL 

14.  The  trump  card  must  be  left  on  the  table,  face  upwards, 
till  the  first  trick  b  turned, 

\JLt  It  is  not  then  taken  up,  however.  It  can  be  treated  as  an  exposed 
card,  and  called  at  any  part  of  the  game,  provided  that  no  revoke 
be  made  by  pla3ri&g  it.] 

15.  One  partner  may  not  deal  for  anothet-  i^ithout  the  con« 
sent  of  opponents. 

THB   QAMB. 

16.  Any  card  played  out  of  torn  can  be  treated  as  An  es* 
posed  card  and  called,  provided  no  revoke  be  thereby  caused. 

[Thus,a  player  who  wins  a  trick  plays  another  card  belbre  his  partner 
plays  to  the  tnck.    The  lecond  card  t>ccoines  an  exposed  card.] 

17.  If  the  third  player  throws  down  his  card  before  the 
second,  the  fourth  player  has  a  right  also  to  play  before  the 
second;  or,  if  the  fourth  hand  play  before  the  second  or  third, 
the  cards  so  played  must  stand,  and  the  second  be  compelled 
to  win  the  tnck  if  he  can. 

18.  No  player  but  he  who  made  the  last  trick  has  a  right  to 
look  at  it  after  it  has  been  turned. 

19.  A  trump  card  played  in  error  may  be  recalled  before  the 
trick  b  turned. 

[But  il  the  playing  of  sucfa  trump  cause  the  next  player  to  expoae  a 
card,  such  last  exposed  card  cannot  ht  called.] 

30  If  two  cards  be  played,  or  if  the  player  play  twice  to 
the  same  tnck,  his  opponents  can  elect  which  of  the  two  shall 
remain  and  belong  to  the  trick.  Provided,  however,  that  no 
revoke  be  caused. 

(Bu*  tt  thr  tnck  should  happen  to  be  toraed  with  five  cards  In  It,  ad* 
versanet  may  claim  a  fresh  deal.] 

21  A  player  before  he  throws,  may  require  his  partner  to 
**  draw  his  card.  **  or  he  may  have  each  card  in  the  trick 
claimed  by  the  players  before  the  trick  is  completed. 

(Tbe  i>roper  wa?  It  to  say.  ^  Draw  roar  cards,**  as  then  the  chance 
cH  partner  claiming  the  wrong  one  is  lessened.] 

M  II  two  players  answer  the  lead  together,  the  one  whose 
turn  it  was  to  play  can  call  the  other  card  in  the  next  or  foL 
lowing  tnck  as  an  exposed  card. 

23.  No  player  is  allowed  to  transfer  his  hand  to  another 
without  the  consent  of  his  adversaries. 

24.  A  hand  once  abandoned  and  laid  down  on  the  table 
cannot  be  taken  up  again  and  played. 

25.  If  a  player  announce  that  he  can  win  every  trick,  ad* 
versaries  may  call  his  cards. 

THB    RBVOKB. 

26.  The  penalt  f.  »  9  revoke  Is  the  forfeiture  of  three 
tricks     If  a  »v»vok »  '»«  xy\^<\f.  th*  adverse  party  may  add  three 
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to  their  score  hj  taking  them  from  their  opponents,  or  they 
may  reduce  your  score  by  three. 

(In  order  to  more  ivBj  explain  the  intent  of  a  revoke  t  "  If  a  tnit  is 
led,  and  any  one  of  the  players,  having  a  card  of  the  same  suit, 
shall  play  another  snit  to  it— that  constitutes  a  revoke.  Bui  if  the 
error  be  discovered  before  the  trick  is  quitted,  or  before  the  party 
having  so  played  a  wrong  suit,  or  his  partner,  shall  play  again,  the 
penalty  only  amounts  to  the  cards  being  treated  as  exposed,  and 
being  liable  to  be  caUed.1 

27.  If  a  player  revokes,  and  before  the  trick  b  tnmed  dis- 
covers his  error,  adversaries  may  call  on  him  to  play  his  high- 
est  or  lowest  card  of  the  suit  led,  or  they  may  call  the  card 
exposed  at  any  time  when  such  call  will  not  ler  1  to  another 
revoke. 

28.  No  revoke  can  be  claimed  till  the  trick  b  turned  and 
quitted,  or  the  revoker's  partner  has  played  again. 

29.  When  a  revoke  is  claimed,  the  cards  must  not  be  mixed, 
under  forfeiture  of  the  game. 

3a  The  player  or  partners  against  whom  a  revoke  b  es- 
tablished caimot  daim  the  game  in  that  deaL 

31.  No  revoke  can  be  claimed  after  the  cards  are  cut  for 
the  next  game. 

32.  When  a  revoke  has  occurred  on  both  sides,  there  must 
be  a  new  deaL 

33.  The  proof  of  a  revoke  b  with  the  claimants,  who  may 
examine  each  trick  on  the  completion  of  the  round. 

CALLING  HONORS. 

34.  Honors  cannot  be  counted  unless  they  are  claimed  be- 
fore the  next  deaL  No  omission  to  score  them  can  be  rectified 
after  the  cards  are  packed,  but  an  overscore  can  be  deducted. 

3$.  Honors  can  only  be  called  at  eight  points,  and  then 

only  by  the  player  whose  turn  it  b  to  play. 

(It  Is  quMe  usual  toomit  caOIng  booort  when  the  gaoM  is  pretty  oer- 

tam,  bir  the  shortest  and  fairest  plan  is  for  the  player  holding  two 

honors  to  ask.  "*  Can  you  one?"  when,  if  your  partner  holds  one, 

the  game  is  at  an  end.] 

36^  At  nine  points  honors  do  not  count 

37.  Four  honors  in  one  or  both  partners'  hands  count  /our 
to  the  game  i  three  honors,  two.  Two  honors  on  each  side  are 
not  scored,  but  are  said  to  be  divtded, 

THB   8CORB. 

38.  If  both  partners  score,  and  a  discrepancy  occur  between 
them,  adversaries  may  elect  which  score  to  retain. 

39.  The  score  cannot  be  amended  after  the  game  is  won 
and  the  cards  packed. 

INTIMATIONS   BETWEEN   PARTNERS. 
fCX  A  player  may  ask  his  partner,  **  What  are  trumps?  "  or. 
Can  you  follow  suit?"  "Is  there  not  a  revoke?"    Or  he 

may  tell  him  to  draw  hb  card.    All  other  intimations  are 

unfair. 
41.  Lookers-on  must  not  interfere  unless  appealed  to. 

BV-LAWS. 

These  are  all  the  laws  of  the  game  of  Whbt,  but  there  are 
certain  other  rules  or  by-laws  with  which  it  b  imporUnt  the 
finished  player  should  be  acquainted.  The  penalties  attached 
to  a  disregard  of  any  of  the  following  by-laws  differ  in  differ- 
ent  companies,  and  to  some,  which  partake  rather  of  the 
ttatora  ol  iMTimi,  there  b  no  penalty  at  alL 


When  the  trump  Is  turned,  and  taken  into  the  player's 
hand,  it  cannot  be  demanded  by  either  of  the  players. 

When  a  card  b  taken  distinctly  from  the  hand  to  which  it 
belongs,  it  may  be  treated  as  an  exposed  card. 

Taking  a  trick  belonging  to  your  adversaries  subjects  you 
to  no  penalty,  but  it  may  be  reclaimed  at  any  time  during  the 
round. 

If  a  player  throws  up  his  hand,  and  the  next  pbyer  foDowB 
his  example,  the  game  must  be  considered  at  an  end,  and  lost 
to  the  first  player  resigning. 

Honors  scored  improperly  are  in  some  companies  trans* 
ferred  to  adversaries. 

Approval  or  disapproval  of  a  partner^s  play,  or,  in  fact,  any 
improprieties  of  speech  or  gesture,  are  not  allowable. 

As  soon  as  the  lead  b  played  to,  it  b  complete. 

If  a  player  announce  that  he  can  win  all  the  remaining  tridcs, 
he  may  be  required  to  face  all  his  cards  on  the  table.  Hb 
partner's  hand  may  also  be  so  treated,  and  each  card  may  be 
called  separately. 

HINTS    AND  CAUTIONS  FOR    AMATEURS. 

Place  each  suit  together,  in  the  natural  order  of  the  cards, 
but  do  not  always  put  the  trumps  to  the  left,  as  thereby  your 
adversary  b  able  to  count  them  as  you  put  them  aside.  Many 
good  players  do  not  sort  their  cards  |  at  all,  but  arrange  them 
in  the  hand  just  as  they  fall  on  the  table. 

Never  dbpute  the  score,  unless  you  are  pretty  certain  yon 
are  right ;  nothing  b  so  ungraceful  as  a  disputatious  pbyec; 

Never  hesitate  long  in  playing,  but  if  you  have  a  bad  haiM^ 
do  your  best  and  trust  to  your  partner. 

Remember  that  no  points  can  be  marked  if  you  neglect  to 
score  before  the  second  trick  of  the  succeeding  round  b 
played. 

Do  not  show  honors  after  a  trick  b  turned,  as  they  may  be 
called  by  your  adversaries. 

At  eight  points,  the  elder  hand  asks  the  younger,  and  not 
the  younger  the  elder.  That  b  to  say.  the  pbjrer  with  the 
two  honors  in  hand  asks,  '*  Can  you  one  ?  '* 

Remember  the  good  old  maxim,  "  Second  hand  thioirB 
away,  and  third  hand  plays  high." 

Always  endeavor  to  retain  a  leading  card  or  trump  to  nearly 
the  end. 

Never  throw  a  high  card  on  a  lost  trick  when  a  low  one  will 
suffice. 

Follow  your  partner's  lead,  and  not  your  adversary's. 

When  you  suspect  your  partner  to  be  strong  in  trumps,  raff 
when  he  leads  a  small  card  and  return  a  little  trump. 

When  your  partner  leads  from  an  apparently  good  hand,  dm 
your  best  to  assbt  him. 

Whist  b  a  silent  game ;  therefore  do  not  distract  the  at» 
tention  of  the  players  by  idle  conversation. 

Never  interfere  needlessly. 

Watch  the  style  of  your  adversaries'  play,  and  act  in  acomd* 
ance  with  your  own  judgment 

Make  tricks  wheu  you  can  without  in  jury  to  your  partnert 
hand. 

Accustom  yourself  to  remember  the  cards  that  are  ^hjtdt 
A  good  memory  b  a  wondeifnl  aaiiftant  at  Whist. 
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OBNBRAL  RULB8. 

Be  cautions  how  yon  change  snits,  and  allow  no  artifice  of 
yonr  adversaries  to  induce  you  to  do  so,  without  your  own 
hand  warrants  it. 

Keep  a  commanding  card,  to  hring  in  your  own  strong  suit 
when  trumps  are  out,  if  your  hand  will  permit. 

Never  keep  back  your  partner's  suit  in  trumps,  but  return 
them  at  the  first  opportunity. 

With  a  strong  suit  and  but  few  trumps,  rather  force  your 
adversaries  than  lead  trumps — unless  it  happens  that  you  are 
strong  in  at  least  one  other  suit. 

Never  neglect  to  make  the  odd  trick  when  you  have  a 
chance. 

Look  well  to  your  own  and  your  opponents'  score,  and  shape 
your  play  by  reference  to  them. 

In  a  backward  game,  it  is  sometimes  wise  to  risk  one  trick 
in  order  to  secure  two  ;  but  m  a  forward  game,  be  more  cau- 
tious. 

II  you  hold  three  cards  of  the  suit  led  by  your  partner,  re- 
turn his  lead  with  your  best. 

Rememt>er  what  cards  drop  from  each  hand,  how  many  of 
each  suit  are  out,  and  the  best  remaining  card  m  each. 

Seldom  lead  from  Ace  and  Queen,  Ace  and  Knave,  or  Bang 
and  Knave,  if  you  hold  another  moderate  smt^ 

If  neither  of  your  adversanes  will  lead  trom  the  above  tnits, 
yon  must  do  it  yourself  with  a  small  card. 

You  are  strong  m  trumps  with  five  small  ones,  or  three 
small  ones  and  one  honor. 

Do  not  trump  a  card  when  yon  are  strong  in  trumps,  more 
especially  if  you  hold  any  other  strong  suit. 

If  you  hold  only  a  tew  small  trumps,  make  them  when  yon 


If  your  partner  refuses  to  trump  a  suit  of  which  he  Jcnows 
yon  have  not  the  best,  lead  him  your  best  trump  as  soon  as 
yon  can. 

If  your  partner  has  trumped  a  snit,  and  refuses  to  play 
tmmps,  lead  him  that  suit  again. 

Never  force  your  partner  but  when  yon  are  strong  in  tmmps, 
unless  you  have  a  renounce  yourself,  or  want  only  the  odd 
trick. 

If  the  adversaries  trump  out,  and  your  partner  has  a  re> 
sonnce,  give  him  that  suit  when  yon  get  the  lead,  if  you  think 
he  has  a  small  trump  left 

Lead  not  from  an  Ace  suit  originally,  if  you  hold  four  in 
number  of  another  suit. 

When  trumps  are  either  returned  by  your  partner,  or  led  by 
yonr  adversaries,  3rou  may  finesse  deeply  in  them ;  keeping 
the  command  as  long  as  3rou  can  in  your  own  hand. 

If  you  lead  the  King  of  any  suit,  and  make  it,  you  mtist 
not  thence  conclude  that  your  partner  holds  the  Ace. 

It  is  sometimes  proper  to  lead  a  thirteenth  card,  in  order  to 
force  the  adversary,  and  give  your  partner  a  chance  of  making 
a  trick  as  last  plajrer. 

If  weak  in  trumps,  make  your  tricks  soon  ;  but  when  strong 
in  them,  you  may  play  a  more  backward  game. 

With  five  small  trumps  and  a  good  hand,  lead  trumps,  and 
•o  exhaust  the  suit 

With  the  lead,  and  three  small  trumps  and  the  Ace,  it  is  | 


sometimes  judidoos  to  allow  yonr  advenaries  to  make  two 
tricks  in  trumps  with  ICing  and  Queen,  and  on  the  third 
round  play  your  Ace.  You  then  secure  the  last  thck  with 
your  little  trump. 

With  one  strong  suit,  a  moderate  one,  and  a  single  card,  it 
is  good  play  to  lead  out  one  round  from  your  strong  stiit  and 
then  play  your  single  card. 

Keep  a  small  card  of  your  partner^s  first  lead,  if  possible, 
in  order  to  return  it  when  the  trumps  are  out 

Never  force  your  adversary  with  your  best  card  of  a  suit 
unless  you  have  the  second  best  also. 

In  3rour  partner's  lead,  endeavor  to  keep  the  command  in 
his  hand,  rather  than  m  yonr  own. 

If  you  have  see-saw,  it  is  generally  better  to  pursoe  it  than 
to  trump  out,  although  you  should  be  strong  in  trumps  with  a 
good  suit. 

Keep  the  trump  you  turn  up,  as  long  as  you  properiy  can. 

When  you  hold  all  the  remaining  trumps,  play  one  of  them, 
to  inform  your  partner  ;  and  then  put  the  lead  into  his  hand. 

It  is  better  to  lead  from  Ace  and  Nine  than  from  Ace  and 
Ten. 

It  is  better  to  lead  tmmps  through  an  Ace  or  King  than 
through,  a  Queen  or  Knave. 

It  you  hold  the  last  tmmp,  some  winning  cards,  and  one 
losing  card  only,  lead  the  iosmg  card. 

When  only  3rour  partner  has  tmmps  remaining,  and  leads  a 
suit  of  which  you  hold  none,  if  you  liave  a  good  sequence  of 
four,  throw  away  the  highest  of  it 

If  you  have  an  Ace,  with  one  small  card  of  any  suit,  and 
several  winning  cards  in  other  suits,  rather  throw  away  some 
winning  card  than  that  small  one. 

It  you  hold  only  one  honor  with  a  small  tramp,  and  wish 
the  tmmps  out,  lead  the  honor  first 

If  tmmps  have  been  led  thrice,  and  there  be  two  remaining 
in  your  adversaries'  hands,  endeavor  to  force  them  out 

Never  play  the  best  card  of  your  adversaries'  lead  at  second 
hand,  unless  your  partner  has  none  of  that  suit. 

If  you  have  four  tmmps,  and  the  command  of  a  suit  where- 
of your  partner  has  none,  lead  a  small  card,  in  order  that  ha 
may  trump  it 


With  these  general  directions  we  may  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider each  hand  as  analyzed  by  Hoyle  and  improved  by 
modem  players.  The  following  are  from  the  last  and  best 
edition  of  Hoyle  ;  the  maxims  have  been  adopted  by  Payne, 
Trebor,  Carleton,  Coelebs,  Captain  Crawley,  and  all  the  other 
writers  on  the  game. 

THB  LBAD-PIRST  HAND. 

Begin  with  the  suit  of  which  you  have  the  greatest  number} 
for,  when  tmmps  are  out,  you  will  probably  make  tricks  in  it 

If  you  hold  equal  numbers  in  different  suits,  begin  with 
the  strongest ;  it  is  the  least  liable  to  injure  3rour  partner. 

Sequences  are  alwa3rs  eligible  leads;  they  support  your 
partner's  hand  without  injuring  your  own. 

Lead  from  King  or  Queen  rather  than  from  a  singto  Aoo  ( 
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lor«  tines  yoai  opponents  will  ksd  from  ooatngj  loiti,  jonr 
4oe  will  be  powerful  against  them. 

Lead  from  King  rather  than  Queen,  and  from  Queen  rather 
than  Bjiave  ;  lor  the  stronger  tte  suit,  the  less  is  your  partner 
endangered* 

Do  not  lead  from  Ace  Queen«  or  Ace  Knare,  till  yon  are 
obliged ;  for,  if  that  suit  be  led  by  yoor  opponents,  you  have 
i  good  chance  of  making  two  tncks  in  it. 

In  sequences  to  a  Queen,  BLnave,  or  Ten,  begin  with  the 
l^l^iest,  and  so  distress  yoor  left-hand  adversary. 

With  Ace,  King,  and  Knave,  lead  the  King ;  if  strong  fai 
trumps  yon  may  wak  the  return  of  this  snit,  and  finesse  the 
Knave. 

With  Ace,  Queen,  and  one  small  card,  lead  the  small  one  ; 
by  this  lead,  your  partner  has  a  chance  of  making  the  Knave. 

With  Ace,  King,  and  two  or  three  small  cards,  play  Ace 
and  King  If  weak,  but  a  small  card  if  strong,  in  trumps  ^  when 
strong  in  trumps,  you  may  give  your  partner  the  chance  of 
makrag  the  first  trkk. 

With  King,  Queen,  and  one  small  card,  play  the  small  one  t 
for  your  partner  has  an  equal  chance  to  win,  and  there  is  little 
fear  of  your  making  King  or  Queen. 

With  King,  Queen,  and  two  or  three  small  cards,  lead  ft 
wtMSk  card  if  strong,  and  the  King  if  weak,  in  trumps ; 
strength  in  tmmps  entitles  you  to  play  a  backward  game,  and 
to  give  your  partner  a  chance  of  winning  the  first  trick.  But 
If  weak  in  tnunpe,  lead  the  King  and  Queen,  to  secure  a  trick 
Inthattnit. 

With  Aoe,  with  four  small  cards,  and  no  other  good  suit, 
play  a  mail  one  if  strong  m  trumps,  and  the  Ace  if  weak  ; 
strength  in  trumps  may  enable  you  to  make  one  or  two  of  the 
small  cards,  although  your  partner  cannot  support  your  lead. 

With  King,  Knave,  and  Ten,  lead  the  Ten  ;  if  your  part- 
ner baa  the  Ace,  yon  may  probably  make  three  tricks,  whether 
he  pats  the  Ten  or  not 

With  King,  Queen,  and  Ten,  lead  the  King  ;  for,  if  it  fail, 
by  putting  on  the  Ten,  upon  the  return  of  the  suit  from  your 
partner,  you  may  make  two  tricks. 

With  Queen,  Knave,  and  Nine,  lead  the  Queen  ;  upon  the 
leturn  of  that  suit  from  your  partner,  by  putting  on  the  Nine, 
yon  maker  the  Knave. 

8BCOND  HAND. 

With  Ace,  King,  and  small  ones,  play  a  small  card  if  strong 
in  trumps,  but  the  King  if  weak.  Otherwise  your  Ace  or 
King  might  be  trumped  in  the  latter  case.  Except  in  critical 
cases  no  hazard  should  be  run  with  few  trumps. 

W  th  Ace,  Queen,  and  small  cards,  play  a  small  one ;  upon 
0ie  return  of  that  suit  you  may  make  two  tricks. 

With  Ace,  Knave,  and  small  cards,  play  a  small  one  ;  upon 
the  return  of  that  suit  you  may  make  two  tricks. 

With  Ten  or  Nine,  with  small  cards,  play  a  small  one.  By 
this  plan  you  may  make  two  tricks  in  the  suit 

With  King,  Queen,  Ten,  and  small  cards,  play  the  Queen. 
By  playing  the  Ten  on  the  return  of  the  suit,  you  stand  a 
good  chance  of  making  two  tricks. 

With  King,  Queen,  and  small  cards,  play  a  small  card  if 
;  m  trumpa,  bnt  the  Queen  if  weak  in  them ;  for  strength 


in  trumpa  warrants  a  backward  game.  It  is  advantageoos  tn 
keep  back  yoor  adversaries'  suit. 

With  a  sequence  to  your  highest  card  in  the  suit,  play  the 
lowest  of  it,  for  by  this  means  your  partn^  is  informed  ol 
your  strength. 

With  Queen,  Knave,  and  small  ones,  play  the  Knave,  be* 
cause  you  will  probably  secure  a  trick. 

With  Queen,  Ten,  and  small  ones,  play  a  small  one,  for 
your  partner  has  an  equal  chance  to  win> 

With  either  Ace,  King,  Queen,  or  Knave,  with  small  cards, 
play  a  small  one  ;  your  partner  has  an  equal  chance  to  win 
the  trick. 

With  either  Ace,  King,  Queen,  or  Knave,  with  one  snudl 
card  only,  play  the  small  one,  for  oherwise  your  adversary 
will  finesse  upon  you. 

If  a  Queen  of  trumps  be  led,  and  vou  hold  the  King,  pot 
that  on  ;  if  your  partner  hold  the  Ace^  yon  do  no  harm  ;  and 
if  the  King  be  taken,  the  adversaries  have  played  two  honors 
to  one. 

If  a  Knave  of  trumps  be  led,  and  you  hold  the  Qneen,  pat 
It  on ;  for,  at  the  worst,  you  bring  down  two  honors  for  one« 

If  a  King  be  led,  and  you  hold  Ace,  Knave,  and  smaB 
ones,  play  the  Ace,  which  can  only  make  one  trick* 

THIRD    HAND. 

The  third  hand  plays  high. 

With  Ace  and  King,  play  the  Ace  and  immediately  retain 
the  King.  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  keep  tne  com* 
mand  of  your  partner's  hand. 

With  Ace  and  Queen,  play  the  Ace  and  retmm  the  Queen. 
By  this  means  yon  make  a  certain  trick,  though  it  is  sometimes 
policy  to  play  the  Queen.  Your  partner  is,  however,  best 
supported  by  the  old-fashioned  method. 

With  Ace  and  Knave,  play  the  Ace  and  return  the  Knave. 
in  order  to  strengthen  your  partner's  hand. 

With  King  and  Knave,  play  the  King;  and  if  it  win,  return 
the  Knave. 

Play  the  best  when  your  partner  leads  a  small  card,  as  it 
best  supports  hinu 

If  you  hold  Ace  and  one  small  card  only,  and  your  part* 
ner  lead  the  King,  put  on  the  Ace,  and  retnm  the  small 
one ;  for,  otherwise,  your  Ace  may  be  an  obstruction  to  his 
suit. 

If  yon  hold  King  and  only  one  small  card,  and  yonr  pan» 
ner  lead  the  Ace,  when  the  trumps  are  out,  play  the  King ; 
for,  by  putting  on  the  King,  there  will  be  no  obstructtoo  to 
the  snit. 

POORTH    HAND. 

If  a  King  be  led,  and  you  hold  Ace,  Knave,  and  a  small 
card,  play  the  small  one  ;  for  supposing  the  Queen  to  foUow 
you  will  probably  make  both  Ace  and  Knave. 

When  the  third  hand  is  weak  in  his  partner's  lead,  jtm 
may  often  return  that  suit  to  gieat  advantage  ;  but  this  mle 
must  not  be  applied  to  trumps,  unless  you  are  veiy  strong 
indeed. 

Never  neglect  to  secure  the  trick  if  there  b  any  donbt  i 
the  game. 
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If  joa  hold  the  thirteenth  trump,  retain  it  to  make  a  trick 
whok  your  partner  fails  in  his  lead. 

If  yon  stand  in  the  nine  h<^es,  make  all  the  txidu  joa 
can ;  bat  at  the  same  time  be  carefnL  Watch  the  game  mar* 
tawtft  and  look  well  to  yo«r  partner's  lead. 

LBADINO  TRUIIPt. 

Lead  tramps  from  a  strong  hand,  bat  never  from  a  weak 
one ;  by  which  means  70a  will  secore  your  good  cards  from 
being  tramped. 

Never  tramp  oat  with  a  bad  hand,  althoo^  yoa  hold  five 
small  tramps ;  for,  since  your  cards  are  bad,  yoa  only  bring 
oat  year  adversaries'  good  ones. 

If  yoa  hold  Ace,  King,  Knave,  and  three  small  tramps, 
play  Ace  and  King ;  for  the  probability  of  th*  Qaeen  fall^ 
is  in  year  favor. 

If  yoa  hold  Ace,  King,  Knave,  and  one  or  two  small 
tramps,  play  the  King,  and  wait  the  retam  from  yoar  parU 
ner  to  pat  on  the  Knave.  By  this  plan  yoa  may  win  the 
Qaeen.  But  if  you  have  particolar  reasons  to  exhaust  trumps, 
l^ay  two  rounds,  and  then  your  strong  suit 

If  you  hold  Ace,  King,  and  two  or  three  small  trumps,  lead 
a  small  one,  with  a  view  to  let  your  partner  win  the  first  trick ; 
but  if  you  have  good  reason  for  getting  oat  tramps,  play  three 
rounds,  or  play  Ace  and  King,  and  then  your  strong  suit 

If  your  adversaries  are  eight,  and  yon  hold  no  hmior,  throw 

off  your  best  trump ;  for,  if  your  partner  has  not  two  honors, 

,  yoa  lose  the  game.    But  if  he  should  happen  to  hold  two 

honors — as  he  probably  would— you  have  a  strong  command- 

ing  game. 

Holding  Ace,  Queen,  Knave,  and  small  trumps,  play  the 
Knave ;  by  this  means,  the  King  only  ean  make  against  you. 

Holding  Ace,  Queen,  Ten,  and  one  or  two  small  trumps, 
lead  a  small  one  ;  this  will  give  your  partner  a  chance  to  win 
the  first  trick,  and  keep  the  command  in  your  own  hand* 

Holding  King,  Queen,  Ten,  and  small  trumps,  lead  the 
King ;  for,  if  the  King  be  lost,  upon  the  return  of  tramps  yoa 
may  finesse  the  Ten. 

Holding  King,  Knave,  Ten,  and  small  ones,  lead  the  Knave; 
it  win  prevent  the  adversaries  from  making  a  small  tramp. 

Holding  Queen,  Knave,  Nine,  and  small  tramps,  lead  the 
Queen  ;  if  your  partner  hold  the  Ace,  you  have  a  chance  of 
making  the  whole  suit. 

Holding  Queen,  Knave,  and  two  or  three  small  tramps, 
lead  the  Queen. 

Holding  Knave,  Ten,  Eight,  and  small  tramps,  lead  the 
Knave ;  on  the  retura  of  tramps  you  may  finesse  the  Eight. 

Holding  Knave,  Ten,  and  three  small  trumps,  lead  the 
Knave ;  this  wHI  most  distress  your  adversaries,  unless  two 
honors  are  held  on  your  right  hand,  the  odds  against  which 
are  about  three  to  one. 

Holding  only  small  tramps,  play  the  highest;  by  which 
means  you  support  your  partner. 

Holding  a  sequence,  begin  with  the  highest ;  thus  your  part- 
ner is  instracted  how  to  play  his  hand,  and  cannot  be  injured. 

If  any  honor  be  turned  up  on  your  left,  and  the  game  much 
against  you,  lead  a  tramp  as  soon  as  you  can.  You  may  thus 
fnhMj  vetxkve  an  almost  lost  game. 


In  an  other  cases  it  is  dangerous  to  lead  through  an  honor 
without  you  are  strong  in  trumps,  or  have  an  otherwise  good 
hand.  AD  the  advantage  of  leading  throog^  an  honor  Ilea  Im 
your  partner  finessing. 

If  the  Queen  be  tamed  op  on  yoor  ri^t,  and  yo«  hold  Aoe^ 
King,  and  sman  ones,  lead  the  King.  Upon  the  letom  oi 
tramps  finesse,  unless  the  Queen  falls.  Otherwise  the  QoMA 
win  make  a  trick. 

With  the  Knave  turaed  up  on  your  right,  and  yo«  hold 
King,  Queen,  and  Ten,  the  best  play  is  to  lead  the  Qoeca. 
Upon  the  retura  of  tramps  pky  the  Ten.  By  this  style  of 
play  yoa  make  the  Ten. 

If  the  Knave  tura  up  on  your  right,  and  yoa  hold  King, 
Qoeen.  and  smaU  ones,  it  is  best  to  lead  the  King.  If  that 
comes  home»  you  can  play  a  smaU  one,  for  the  chance  of  yoar 
partner  possessing  the  Ace. 

If  Knave  tura  up  on  your  right,  and  you  have  King,  Queen, 
and  Ten,  with  two  small  cards,  lead  a  smaU  one.  Upon  the 
retura  of  trumps  play  the  Ten.  The  chances  are  in  favor  of 
your  partner  holding  an  honor,  and  thus  you  make  a  trick. 

If  an  honor  be  turaed  up  on  your  left,  and  you  hold  only 
one  honor  with  a  small  Inimp,  play  out  the  honor,  and  then 
the  sman  one,  Thb  wiU  greatly  strengthen  your  partner's 
hand,  and  cannot  injure  your  own. 

If  an  honor  be  turaed  up  on  the  left,  and  you  hold  a 
sequence,  lead  the  highest }  it  wiU  prevent  the  kst  hand 
fiom  injnring  yoor  partner* 

If  a  Queen  be  turaed  up  on  the  left  and  you  hold  Ace, 
King,  and  a  snuOl  one,  lead  the  smaU  trump ;  you  have  a 
chance  for  winning  the  Queen. 

If  a  Queen  be  turaed  up  on  your  left,  and  you  hold  Knave, 
with  small  ones,  lead  the  Knave  ;  for  the  Knave  can  be  of  no 
service,  since  the  Queen  is  on  your  left. 

If  an  honor  be  turaed  up  by  your  partner,  and  you  are 
strong  in  tramps,  lead  a  small  one ;  but  if  weak  in  them,  lead 
the  best  you  have.  By  this  means  the  weakest  hand  supports 
the  strongest 

If  an  Ace  be  turaed  up  on  the  right,  and  you  hold  King, 
Qaeen,  and  Knave,  lead  the  Knave  ;  it  is  a  secaie  lead. 

If  an  Ace  be  turaed  up  on  the  right,  and  yoo  hold  King, 
Qaeen.  and  Ten,  lead  the  King ;  and  upon  the  retura  of 
tnunpa  play  the  Ten.  By  this  means  you  show  strength  to 
your  partner,  and  probably  make  two  tricks. 

If  a  King  be  turaed  up  on  the  right,  and  you  bold  Queen, 
Knave,  and  Nine,  lead  the  Knave,  and  upon  the  retura  of 
trumps,  play  the  Nine  :  it  may  prevent  the  Ten  from  making. 

If  a  King  be  turned  up  on  your  right,  and  you  hold  Knave, 
Ten  and  Nine,  lead  the  Nine ;  upon  the  retura  of  tramps  play 
the  Ten.  This  win  disclose  your  strength  in  tramps  to  your 
partner. 

If  a  Queen  be  turaed  up  on  the  right,  and  you  have  Ace, 
King,  and  Knave,  lead  the  King.  Upon  the  retura  of  tramps 
play  the  Knave,  which  makes  a  certain  trick. 

HOW  TO  PLAY  WHBN  VOU  TURN  UP  AN  HONOR. 
If  you  tura  up  an  Ace,  and  hold  only  one  snudl  trump  with 
it,  if  either  adversary  lead  the  King,  put  on  the  Ace. 
Bat  if  yoa  tura  up  an  Ace,  and  hold  two  or  three  ^mtti 
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tmmpf  with  U,  and  either  adversary  lead  the  King,  pat  on  a 
gmall  one ;  for,  if  you  play  the  Ace,  yon  give  up  the  command 
in  trumps. 

II  you  turn  up  a  King  and  hold  only  one  small  trump  with 
it*  and  your  nght-hand  adversary  lead  a  trump,  play  a  small 
one* 

If  you  turn  up  a  King,  and  hold  two  or  three  small  trumps 
with  it,  if  your  right-hand  adversary  lead  a  trump,  play  a 
small  one. 

If  you  turn  up  a  Queen  or  Knave,  and  hold  besides  only 
gmaU  trumps,  if  yomr  right-hand  adversary  lead  a  trump,  put 
out  a  small  one. 

If  you  hold  a  sequence  to  the  honor  turned  up,  play  it  last. 

HOW   TO    PX^AY   FOR   THB   ODD    TRICK. 

Never  trump  out  if  you  can  avoid  it,  for  you  can  hardly  be 
gore  of  the  other  three  hands. 

If  your  partner,  by  hoisting  the  Blue  Peter»  or  by  any  other 
allowable  intimation,  shows  that  he  has  means  of  trumpmg  any 
suit,  be  cautions  how  yon  trump  out.  Force  your  partner,  if 
strong  m  trumps,  and  so  make  all  the  tricks  you  can. 

Make  tricks  early  in  the  game,  and  be  cautious  in  finessing. 

With  a  single  card  of  any  suit,  and  only  two  or  three  small 
trumps,  lead  the  single  canL 

RBTURNINQ   PAirrNBR*8   LBAD. 
In  tktfoBowing  cases  U  is  best  to  return  your  partner's  lead 
directfy."^ 

When  you  win  with  the  Ace,  and  can  return  an  honor ;  for 
then  It  win  greatly  strengthen  his  hand. 

When  he  leads  a  trump,  in  which  case  return  the  best  re- 
maining in  your  hand  unless  yon  hold  four.  An  exception  to 
this  arises  if  the  lead  is  through  an  honor. 

When  your  partner  has  trumped  out ;  for  then  it  is  evident 
he  wa4.ts  to  make  his  strong  suit. 

When  you  have  no  good  card  in  any  other  suit ;  for  then 
you  are  entirely  dependent  on  your  partner. 

In  the  following  instances  it  is  proper  that  you  should  not  /r- 
tum  your  partner's  lead  immediately^ — 

When  you  win  with  the  King,  Queen,  or  Knave,  and  have 
only  small  cards  remaining.  The  return  of  a  small  card  will 
more  distress  than  strengthen  your  partner's  hand. 

When  you  hold  a  good  sequence  ;  for  then  you  may  make 
tricks  and  not  injure  his  hand. 

When  you  have  a  strong  suit.  Leading  from  a  strong  suit 
is  a  direction  to  your  partner  and  cannot  injure  him. 

When  you  have  a  good  hand  ;  for  in  this  case  you  have  a 
right  to  consult  your  own  hand,  and  not  your  partner's. 

When  you  hold  five  trumps  ;  for  then  you  are  warranted  to 
play  trumps  if  you  think  it  right. 

When,  in  fine,  you  can  insure  two  or  three  tricks,  play  them, 
and  then  return  the  lead.  With  a  leading  hand,  it  is  well  to 
play  your  own  game. 

THB   FINISH. 
The  most  important  part  of  a  game  at  Whist  Is  the  Finbh 
—the  last  two  or  three  tricks.     Be  careful  how  you  play,  or 
foa  may  msdce  a  bad  ending  to  a  good  beginning. 


Loose  Card — If  yon  hold  three  winning  cards  and  a 
one,  play  the  latter,  and  trust  to  your  partner. 

Loose  Trump  and  Tenace, — Holding  these,  play  the  loose 
trump. 

Kirtg  artd  the  Lead. — If  you  hold  a  King,  and  a  loose  cajd, 
the  best  plan  is  to  play  the  last,  so  that  your  partner  may  lead 
up  to  your  King. 

Long  Trumps.^U  you  hold  three  it  is  best  to  lead  the  small- 
est ;  by  this  means  you  give  your  partner  a  chance  of  making 
tricks,  and  still  hold  a  commanding  card  in  your  own  hand. 
It  IS  not  well  to  play  out  the  King  card. 

Third  Hand  with  King,  6r*^.— **  Supposing,"  lays  Coelebs, 
"  ten  tncks  being  made,  you  remain  with  King,  Ten,  and 
another.  If  second  hand  plays  an  honor,  cover  it ;  otherwise 
finesse  the  Ten  for  a  certain  trick.  If  you  want  two  tzidLS 
play  your  King." 

Runmng  a  Gin/.-*The  same  authority  says—*'  With  such 
cards  a&  Knave,  Nine,  Eight,  against  Ten  guarded,  by  *  nm* 
ning '  the  Eight  you  make  every  trick." 

STRENGTH   IN  TRUMPS. 

.  The  following  hands  are  given  by  Hoyle  to  demosiaUalt 
what  is  known  as  being  strong  in  trumps  ^~ 
Ace.  King,  and  three  small  trumps. 
King.  Queen,  and  three  small  trumps. 
Queen,  Ten,  and  three  small  trumps. 
Queen  and  four  small  trumps 
Knave  and  four  small  trumps. 
Five  trumps  without  an  honor  mu&t  win  two  tricks  if  led* 

FORCING  YOUR    PARTNBR. 
You  are  justified  in  forcing  your  partner  if  you  hold»» 
Ace  and  three  small  trumps. 
King  and  three  small  trumps. 
Queen  and  three  small  trumps. 
Knave  and  lour  small  trumps. 
Five  trumps. 

CALCULATIONS    FOR    BBTTINO. 

At  Long  WhUt. 

It  is  about  five  to  four  that  your  partner  holds  one  cud  out 
of  any  two. 

Five  to  two  that  he  holds  one  card  out  of  any  three. 

Two  to  one  that  he  does  not  hold  a  certain  named  card. 

Three  to  one  that  he  does  not  hold  two  out  of  three  named 
cards  in  a  suit. 

Three  to  two  that  he  does  not  hold  two  cards  out  o£  va$ 
four  named. 

Five  to  one  that  your  partner  holds  one  winning  caid* 

Four  to  one  that  he  holds  two. 

Tliree  to  one  that  he  holds  three. 

Three  to  two  that  he  holds  four. 

Four  to  six  that  he  holds  five. 

BETTING  THB  ODD& 

The  odds  on  the  mbber  are  five  to  two  in  favor  of  tbe  dsil 

ers  generally. 
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With  the  first  game  secured,  the  odds  on  the  rubber,  with 
Aedeal, 


to  lo^e  about  7  to  s 

—  —  4  —  I 
^  -i-  9  —  t 
^  «.  5  -.  I 

-  -.6      —       1 

At  any  part  of  the  game,  except  at  the  points  of  ei^  or  nine, 
the  odds  are  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  points  required  to 
make  the  ten  required.  Thus,  if  A  wants  four  and  B  six  of 
the  game,  the  odds  are  six  to  four  in  faror  of  A.  If  A 
wants  three  and  B  five,  the  odds  are  seven  to  five  on  A  win* 
ning  the  game. 

Agamst  honors  being  divided,  the  odds  are  about  three  to 
two  against  either  side,  though  the  dealers  have  certainly  the 
best  chance. 

The  following,  calculated  strictly,  are  the 

ODDS  ON  THE  QAIIB  WITH  THB  DEAU 


t  love  is 

a  love  — 

3  love  — 

4  love  — 

5  love  — 

6  love  — 

7  love  — 

8  love  — 

9  love  — 


4  to  3  b  7  to  6 
5—3  —  7  —  5 
6—3  —  7  —  4 
7  —  3  —  7  —  3 
8—3  —  7  —  a 
9    —   3  —  3  —  X 

5  to  4  is  6  to  5 
6—4  —  6  —  4 
7—4  —  a  —  1 
8—4  —  S  —  « 
9—4  —  5  —  « 

6  to    9  is  5  to  4 

7  -  $  —  $  —  3 
8—5  —  5  —  a 
9—5  —  a  —  I 


7  to 

8  — 

9  — 

8  to 

9  — 


6  is  4  to  3 
6  —  8  —  t 
6-7-4 


7       i» 
7     — 


to    a 
—   8 


Honors  counting  at  eight  points  and  not  at  nine,  the  odds 
are  slightly  in  favor  of  the  players  at  eight.  It  Is  usual  for  the 
players  at  eight  points,  with  the  deal,  to  bet  six  to  five  on  the 
game.  It  is  about  an  even  bet,  if  honors  are  not  claimed  at 
eight  points,  that  the  dealers  win.  As  a  disinterested  piece  of 
advice,  however,  let  me  add— /V»V  betataiL 

AT  SHORT  WHIST. 

The  foUoving  are  the  generally-accepted  odds,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  respect  of  betting  the  chances  in  Short 
Whist  do  not  greatly  differ  from  those  of  the  old  and,  as  I 
think,  mudi  superior  game. 

ON  THB  QAM B  WITH  THB  DEAL. 

At  starting,  the  odds  are  about  11  to  10,  or  pexhaps  ax  to 
90^  in  favor  of  the  dealers.  VTith  an  honor  turned  up,  the 
•dds  are  nearly  a  point  greater  in  favor  of  the  dealers. 


to    to    8 

5—3 
S    —   I 

4—1 

f  to   4 

«  —  I 

n  *-^io 

9  —  ? 


ON  THB  RUBBBR  WITH  THB  DBAU 
t  to  love  is  about  7    to   4 


t 
S 

4 


9   —  • 
9    —  « 


The  following  are  given  as  mere  matters  of  curiodty : 
It  is  50  to  X  agamst  the  dealer  holding  7  trumps^  odthcf 
more  nor  less. 

15  to  X  against  his  holding  6  trumps. 

8  to  X  agamst  his  holding  exactly  5. 

3  to  s  agamst  his  holding  exactly  4. 

5  to  9  In  favor  of  his  holding  3  trumps  or  more  trumps. 

XX  to  a  in  favor  of  his  holding  3  or  more  trumps. 

30  to  1  against  his  holding  only  the  x  trump  turned  up. 

intmpt* 

100  to  X  against  hit  holding  exactly  7* 

jotox  -  -      aw 

HJtox  -  ••       S» 

%\»t  ••  ••       4 

Sto«  ••  ••       5- 

5  to  9  in  lavor  of  his  holding  2  or  mora. 
50  to  X  in  favoc  of  his  holding  i  trump  or  more. 
Against  the  deaier  holding  X3  trumps  it  is  «iini]«f#^  (q  ||^ 
i58.753-389»899tox. 
Against  his  holding  X3  tramps,  338,493«367  to  X* 
Agamst  his  holding  11  trumps,  3,000,000  to  X. 
Agamst  his  holding  10  trumps,  77,ooo  to  X» 
Agamst  his  holding  9  trumps,  3,500  to  X* 
Agamst  ills  holding  8  trumps,  3S0  to  I. 
Against  his  holding  7  tramps,  50  to  X. 
Hiese  figures  are;  however,  of  but  small  practical  utility  ia 
AVhist,  irom  the  simple  fact  that  nowadays  such  odds  an 
seldom  or  never  offered  or  taken,    \niist  is  not  a  game  to 
gamble  at. 

SHORT  WHIST,  DUMMY,  DOUBLE 
DUMMY,  etc 

THB  LAWS  OP  SHORT  WHIST. 

X.  The  game  consists  of  five  points.  One  point  scored 
saves  the  triple  game  ;  three  points,  a  double.  The  robber  b 
reckoned  as  two  points. 

[Bight  poUics  may  therefore  l>e  flr^med  in  a  shigle  rubber.] 

S.  Honors  cannot  t)e  * '  called  "  at  any  part  of  the  game,  and 
do  not  count  at  the  point  of  four. 

[In  all  other  respects,  hooors  are  reckoned  as  in  Long  WlUst] 
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The  two  highest  and  two  lowest  are  partners,  the  lowest 
cut  having  the  deaL 

[The  cards  are  to  be  shuffled  and  cut  In  precisely  the  same  way  as  in 
the  old-iashiooed  game.] 

4   An  exposed  card  necessitates  a  fresh  deaL 

5.  In  cases  of  misdeal,  the  deal  passes  to  the  next  player. 
[Misdeala  occuc  from  preasely  the  same  causes  as  in  Long  Whist,  and 

need  not,  Oieref  ore,  be  seated.] 

6.  Noqoestiont  as  to  either  hand  can  be  asked  after  the 
trick  is  turned. 

[hfor  are  any  questiotia  csoept  those  admissibJe  in  the  other  game  to 
be  asked.] 

7.  Any  card  played  out  •£  turn,  or  shown  acadentally,  can 
be  called 

8.  A  revoke  is  subject  to  the  penalty  of  three  tricks. 
[Taicen  as  in  Long  Whist.] 

9.  The  side  making  the  revoke  remains  at  four,  in  whatever 
way  the  peni^lty  be  enforced. 

la  Lookers-on  must  not  interfere  unless  appealed  to  by  the 
majority  of  the  playera. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  upon  the  best  method  of  playing 
each  separate  hand  at  this  game,  because  whatever  is  useful 
and  true  at  Long  Whist  is  equally  useful  and  true  at  Short 
WhisL  ••  The  peculiarities  of  the  short  game,"  says  a  recent 
writer,  **  call  for  special  appliances.  This  should  act  as  stim- 
ulants to  the  player,  and  rouse  his  energy."  But  what  these 
special  appliances  are  it  is  difficult  to  discover,  seeing  that  the 
two  games  are  identical  in  everything  but  length.  The  only 
advantage  of  the  short  game  lies  in  the  more  forcible  use  that 
can  be  made  of  trumps.  "  Trumps,"  says  Carleton,  "  should 
be  your  rifle  company  ;  use  them  liberally  m  your  manoeuvers } 
have  copious  reference  to  them  in  finessing,  to  enable  yon  to 
maintain  a  long  suit  Should  you  be  weak  in  trumps,  ruff  a 
doubtful  card  at  all  times  ,  with  a  command  in  them,  be  very 
chary  of  that  policy.  Let  your  great  principle  always  be  to 
keep  the  control  of  your  adversaries'  suit,  and  leave  that  of 
your  partner  free.  If  you  see  the  probable  good  effect  of 
forcing,  decide  which  of  your  adversaries  you  will  assail,  but 
do  not  attempt  them  both  at  once.  Let  it  be  the  stronger  if 
possible.  When  jrou  force  both  hands  opposed  to  you,  one 
tlirows  away  his  useless  cards  ;  while  the  chance  is,  the  other 
makes  trumps  that,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have 
been  sacrificed."  And  so,  et  cetera  ad  injimtum.  Deschapcl- 
les,  who  is  the  French  Hoyle  without  his  science,  but  with 
double  his  power  of  writing,  says  of  Short  Whist :  "  When  we 
consider  the  social  feelings  it  engenders,  the  pleasure  and  vi- 
vacity it  promotes,  and  the  advantages  it  offers  to  the  less  skill- 
ful player,  we  cannot  help  acknowledging  that  Short  Whbt  is 
a  decided  improvement  upon  the  old  game.**  All  this  is, 
however*  open  to  argument ;  and  therefore  degustibusnonest. 

DUMBY.   OR  THREE-HANDED  WHIST. 

This  game  is  precisely  the  same  as  Long  Whist,  only  that 
one  player  takes  two  hands,  one  of  which  he  holds  in  the 
n"^iial  manner,  and  the  other  he  spreads  open  on  the  table.  The 
Tuic>  arc  ihc  same. 

Another  Gamt  b  played  by  three  ]pcrsons.  in  which  two 


Nines  and  Fours,  and  one  of  the  Five  is  cast  out  from  the  paci^ 
and  each  player  plays  on  his  own  account. 

A  Third  Way  of  playing  three-handed  Whist  is  to  reject 
the  fourth  hand  altogether,  and  allow  it  to  remain  unseen  on 
the  table.  Each  player  then  takes  the  miss,  or  unseen  hand, 
in  exchange  for  his  own,  if  he  thinks  fit.  Each  player  stands 
on  his  cards,  and  the  best  hand  must  win.  There  is,  however, 
room  for  finesse,  and  the  player  who  sees  two  hands — ^the  miss, 
and  that  first  dealt  to  him— has  an  undeniable  advantagSb 

TWO-HANDED  WHIST. 

This  game  is  either  played  as  Double  Dumby,  by  eaposiag 
two  hands  and  playmg  as  with  four  players,  or  by  rejecting 
two  hands  and  each  player  making  the  best  he  can  of  his  own 
hand.  In  these  games  each  honor  counts  as  one  point  in  the 
game.  There  is  but  small  room  for  skill  in  any  of  the  im* 
perfect  Whist  games,  and  the  player  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  real  old-fashioned  game  need  not  be  told  how  to  play  hb 
cards  at  Dumby  or  French  Humbug.  At  best  these  games  are 
mfenor  to  Cribbage,  Ecart^  All-Fours,  or  any  of  the  regulaf 
two-handed  games. 


UCHRB  is  played  with  a  pMk  of  tfiiftf'tvs 

cards,  all  below  the  Seven  being  rejected. 
Two,  three,  or  four  persons  may  play,  bnt  the 
four-handed  game  iS  the  best 

THE  DEAL. 

players  having  cut  for  deal  the  pack  is  shnffled 
ihe  player  to  the  right  of  the  dealer  eats.     The 

Is  executed  by  giving  five  cards  to  each  player. 

The  dealer  gives  two  cards  at  a  time  to  each  m  rotatioo,  begins 
ning  with  the  player  to  lib  left ;  he  then  gives  three  cards  at  a 
time  to  each,  or  tnct  versa*  In  which  ever  manner  the  dealer 
commences  to  distribute  the  cards,  he  mnst  continne ;  he  most 
not  deal  two  to  the  first,  three  to  the  next,  and  so  cm*  Aftet 
each  player  has  received  five  cards,  the  dealer  tnms  np  tht 
next  card  for  trumps,  and  places  it  face  upward  on  top  of  the 
stock. 

The  right  to  deal  passes  successively  to  the  left 

At  the  outset  of  the  game  each  player  cuts  for  the  deal,  and 
the  lowest  cut  deals.  In  a  tie,  the  parties  tied  cut  again.  Tht 
players  cutting  the  two  highest  cards  play  against  those  co^ 
ting  the  two  lowest. 

In  cutting,  the  Ace  is  lowest,  and  the  other  cards  rank  as  ai 
Whist. 

Should  a  player  expose  xnxft^  than  one  card,  he  mast  dt 
again. 
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Tbe  audi  may  be  shuffled  by  any  player  who  demands  that 
prmlege»  bnt  the  dealer  has  always  the  right  to  shuffle  last 

The  cards  must  be  cut  by  the  right-hand  opponent  before 
they  are  dealt. 

A  cut  must  not  be  less  than  four  cards  removed  from  the 
top»  nor  must  it  be  made  so  as  to  leave  less  t^an  four  cards  at 
the  bottom }  and  the  pack  must  be  put  on  the  table  for  (he 


KAMK. 

The  cards  hi  suits,  not  trj^mps,  rank  as  at  Whist,  the  Aee 
being  the  highest,  the  Seven  the  lowest  When  a  suit  Is 
trump,  the  cards  rank  differently.  The  Knave  of  the  suit 
turned  up  is  called  the  right  Btrwer^  and  is  the  highest  trump. 
The  other  Knave  of  the  same  color  (black  or  red,  as  the  case 
may  be)  to  called  the  lift  Bower^  and  is  the  next  highest 
tnumw 


BOW  TO  ORDER  UP,  AMISt,  PA88.  AND  tAtCB  tip. 

When  the  trump  is  turned,  the  player  to  the  left  of  the 
dealer  examines  his  hand  to  determine  his  plans.  He  may 
either  order  up  the  trump,  or  pass.  If  he  thipks  his  cards  are 
strong  enough  to  win  tl^  tricks,  he  says,  *^  I  order  it  up.** 
The  doder  then  discards  one  card  from  his  hand,  and  puts  it 
under  the  stock,  face  downward,  and  the  trump  card  belongs 
to  the  dealer,  instead  of  the  card  he  discarded.  If  the  eldest 
hand  is  not  satisfied  with  his  cards,  he  says,  "  I  pass.** 

If  the  eldest  hand  pass,  the  partner  of  the  d^ef  then  has 
the  option  of  declaring  what  he  will  do,  and  he  may  either 
assist  his  partner,  or  pass.  If  his  hand  is  strong  enough,  with 
the  help  of  the  trump  his  partner  has  turned,  to  win  three 
tricks,  he  says,  **  1  assist,  **  and  his  partner  discards  as  before, 
and  the  trump  card  belongs  to  him.  If  the  partner  of  the 
dealer  has  a  weak  hand,  he  says,  "  I  pass,"  and  the  third 
player,  that  is,  the  player  next  to  the  right  of  the  dealer,  has 
the  option  of  saying  what  he  will  da 

The  third  player  proceeds  exactly  as  the  eMest  hand,  and, 
if  he  pass,  the  dealer  has  the  next  say. 

If  all  the  other  players  pass  theilealer  may  either  take  up 
the  trump,  or  pass.  If  his  hand  is  strong  enough  to  take  three 
tricks  he  says,  «*  I  take  it  up.*'  The  dealer  then  discards  the 
weakest  card  from  hb  hand,  and  takes  the  trump  card  instead. 
If  the  dealer  has  a  weak  hand,  he  says,  **  I  turn  it  down,"  and, 
at  the  same  dme,  places  the  trump  card  face  upward  under  the 
stock. 

If  the  dealer  turns  down  the  trump,  the  eldest  hand  has  the 
option  of  naming  any  suit  (except  the  one  turned  down)  lor 
trumps,  or  of  passing  again.  If  he  pass,  he  says,  "  I  pass  the 
making." 

If  the  eldest  hand  pass  the  makbg,  the  partner  of  the  dealer 
then  has  the  option  of  making  the  trump,  and  so  on  in  rota- 
tion up  to  and  including  the  dealer. 

If  all  the  players,  including  the  dealer,  decline  to  make  the 
trumps  a  fresh  deal  takes  -*-*•,  and  the  eldest  hand  deals. 


If  either  side  adopt  (play  with  the  suit  turned  up  for  trumpX 
or  make  the  trump,  the  play  of  the  hand  commences. 

When  the  trump  is  made  of  the  same  color  as  the  turn  up 
(that  is,  black,  if  the  turn  up  b  black,  or  red,  (f  it  b  red),  it  b 
called  making  it  mxt  in  xfuV. 

If  the  trump  is  made  of  a  dlQfient  color  from  the  turn  upb 
it  b  called  crossing  %hi  suit^ 


W911I  TO  FtAT  IT  44X>lf9. 

If  a  player  liolds  a  hand  so  strong  that  he  has  a  reliable 
hope  of  taking  all  five  tricks  without  the  assbtance  of  hb 
partner,  he  may  ^laj^  alone.  If  he  plays  without  hb  partner, 
he  says,  *'  /  play  alone* "  Hb  partner  then  places  hb  cards 
face  downward  on  the  table,  and  makes  no  sign. 

If  the  eldest  hand  order  up,  or  make  the  trump  either  he  or 
hb  partner  may  play  alone.  If  the  dealer's  partner  assist, 
or  inake  th^  trump,  either  h^  pr  the  dealer  may  play  alone. 
If  the  player  to  the  right  of  the  dealer  order  op  or  make 
the  trump,  he  may  play  alone  (but  hb  partner  cannot).  If  the 
dealer  take  up  or  make  a  trump^  he  may  play  alone  (but  hb 
partner  cannot). 

A  player  cannot  pl^y  alpne  after  having^  passed  a  trump,  or 
passed  the  making  of  a  trump.  A  player  cannot  play  alone 
wl^en  the  opposing  s^de  adopt  or  make  the  trum^ :  nor  can  he 
pUy  alone  unless  he  announce  hb  inte^tions  to  ao  so  before 


^e  Of  the  ppppsi^ig  side  ojiake  ^  lead. 


THB  PLAY. 

The  eldest  hand  leads  a  card  and  eadi  player  In  rotation 
plays  a  card  to  the  lead.  The  four  cards  thtis  played  consti- 
tute a  trick.  A  player  must  follow  suit  if  he  can,  but  if  not 
able  to  follow  suit  he  may  play  any  card  he  chooses. 

The  highest  card  of  the  suit  lead  wins  the  trick ;  trumps  win 
all  other  suits.  The  winner  of  the  trick  leads  to  die  next,  and 
so  on  until  the  five  tricks  are  played. 


THBSeORB. 

The  game  b  five  points. 

If  the  side  who  adopt,  or  make  a  trump,  win  tf  ihre  tricksy 
they  make  a  marcA,  and  score  two. 

If  they  win  three  tricks,  they  mal^e  thfi  point,  and  score  one. 
Four  tricks  connt  no  more  than  three  tricks. 

If  they  fail  to  take  three  tricks  ^ey  are  mckard,  and  the 
opposing  side  scores  two  points. 

When  a  player  plays  alone  and  takes  all  five  tricks,  he  scores 
four  points. 

If  he  takes  three  tricks  he  scores  one  point  If  he  faib  to 
take  three  tricks  he  is  euchered,  and  the  opposing  side  score 
two  points.  By  some  rules  to  euchre  a  lone  hand  counts  the 
opposing  side  four  points. 

Cards  are  used  in  marking  game.  The  fiioe  of  the  Three 
being  up,  and  the  face  of  the  Four  down  on  it,  counts  one, 
whether  one,  two^  or  three  pips  aie  exposed ;  the  fi^e  ef  ^ 
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Foot  being  up,  and  the  Three  over  it,  i&ce  down,  counts  two, 
whether  one,  two,  three,  or  four  of  the  pips  are  shown  ;  the 
face  of  the  Three  uppermost  counts  tMree,-  and  the  face  of  the 
Four  uppeimoit  counts  /put. 

QOLDBN  MAXIMS 

Kerer  lose  light  of  the  state  of  the  game.  When  yon  are 
four  and  four»  adopt  or  make  the  trump  upon  a  weak  hand. 

When  the  game  stands  three  to  three,  reflect  before  yon 
adopt  or  make  a  trump  upon  a  weak  hand,  foj  a  euchre  will 
put  your  adversaries  out. 

When  your  are  one  and  your  opponents  have  scored  four, 
you  can  afford  to  tiy  and  make  it  alone  upon  a  weaker  hand 
than  ti  the  score  were  more  in  your  favor. 

When  you  are  eldest  hand  and  the  score  stands  four  for 
you  and  one  for  your  opponents,  do  not  fisil  to  order  up  the 
trump,  to  prevent  them  from  playing  alone.  This  is  called  a 
*  findge."  You  need  not  do  this  if  you  hold  the  Right  Bower» 
or  the  Left  Bower  guarded. 

Never  truinp  your  partner's  winning  cards,  but  throw  your 
losing  and  smgle  cards  upon  them. 

If  your  partner  adopts  or  makes  the  trump,  and  you  hold 
the  Right  or  Left  Bower  alone,  ruff^  with  it  as  soon  as  you  can 
get  the  opportunity. 

When  playing  second,  be  careful  how  you  ruff'  a  card  of  a 
small  denomination  the  first  time  round,  for  it  is  an  even 
chance  that  your  partner  will  be  able  to  take  the  trick  if  you 
let  it  pass.  Throw  away  any  single  card  lower  than  an 
Ace,  80  that  yon  may  ru£f  the  suit  yon  throw  away  idien  it  is 
led. 

When  your  partner  assists,  and  you  hold  a  card  next  higher 
to  the  turn-up  card,  ruff'  with  it  when  an  opportunity  occurs, 
for  by  so  doing  you  give  your  partner  information  of  value. 

When  you  are  in  the  position  of  third  player,  ruff"  with  high 
or  medium  trumps. 

When  your  partner  leads  a  lay  Ace,  and  you  have  none  of 
that  suit,  do  not  trump  it ;  but  if  you  have  a  single  card,  throw 
it  away  upon  it. 

When  second  hand,  if  compelled  to  follow  suit,  head  the 
trick  if  possible,  to  strengthen  your  partner's  game. 

When  you  cannot  follow  suit  or  trump,  dispose  of  your 
weakest  card. 

When  opposed  to  a  person  playing  it  alone,  be  careful  how 
you  separate  two  cards  of  the  same  suit.  Be  cautious  how 
you  separate  your  trumps  when  you  hold  the  Left  Bower 
guarded. 

When  it  comes  your  turn  to  say  what  you  will  do,  decide 
promptly,  saying,  **  1  pass,"  **  assist,"  etc,  at  once. 

In  discarding  endeavor  to  keep  as  few  suits  as  possible. 

EUCHRE  WITH  THE  JOKER. 

A  euchre  pack  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  specimen  blank 
c.ird,  which  has  given  rise  to  this  amusing  variety  of  the  game 
ol  Euchr;,  It  is  called  **the  Joker,"  or  highest  trump  card, 
and  r^iiL*-  above  the  Right  Bower.  If  this  "Joker"  should 
happen  to  be  turned  for  trump,  the  dealer  must  turn  up  the 
uczt  card  to  determine  the  trump  suit.    In  all  other  particu- 


lars the  game  is  played  m  the  same  manner  as  theiegolarg^nt 
of  Euciire* 

TWO-HANDED  EUCHRE. 

The  rules  of  the  four-handed  game  apply  equally  to  two- 
handed  euchre. 

l*he  player,  remembering  that  he  has  but  a  single  hand  to 
contend  against,  may  play  or  even  order  up,  if  he  has  a  reaiott- 
able  hope  of  making  three  tricks. 

MISDEALS. 

A  card  too  many  or  teo  few  given  to  either  player. 

Dealing  the  cards  when  the  pack  has  not  t>een  properly  cot ;  tti 
claim  f or  a  nrttdcal  fai  this  case  must  be  made  befbte  the  trump  end  ii 
tuned,  and  before  the  adversaries  k>dk  at  ihCx  cards. 

Whenever  a  misdeal  is  attributable  to  any  intermptioii  bf 
the  adversaries,  the  deal  will  not  be  forfeited. 

If,  during  the  deal,  a  card  be  exposed  by  the  dealer  or  part- 
ner, should  neither  of  the  adversaries  have  touted  their 
cards,  the  latter  may  daim  a  new  deal,  but  the  deal  is  not  lost 

If,  during  the  deal,  the  dealer's  partner  touch  any  ol  his 
cards,  the  adversaries  may  do  the  same  without  losing  dieir 
privilege  of  claiming  a  new  deal  should  chance  give  them  that 
option. 

If  an  opponent  displays  a  card  dealt,  the  dealer  may  make 
a  new  deal,  unless  he  or  his  pcutner  have  examined  their  own 
cards. 

If  a  deal  Is  made  oot  of  turn,  it  Is  good«  provided  it  be  not 
discovered  before  the  dealer  has  discarded,  and  the  eldest 
hand  has  led* 

If  a  card  is  faced  In  dealing,  tmless  it  be  the  trump  card,  a 
new  deal  may  be  demanded,  but  the  right  to  deal  is  not  kxL 

If  the  pack  i^  discovered  to  be  defective,  by  reason  of  lunb 
ing  more  or  less  than  thirty-two  cards,  the  deal  is  void ;  bit 
all  the  points  before  made  are  good. 

The  dealer,  unless  he  turn  down  the  trump,  must  discaid 
one  card  from  his  hand  and  take  up  the  trump  card. 

The  discard  is  not  complete  until  the  dealer  has  placed  the 
card  under  the  pack ;  and  if  the  eldest  hand  makes  a  lead  b»> 
fore  the  discard  is  complete,  he  cannot  take  back  the  card 
thus  led,  but  must  let  it  remain.  The  dealer,  however,  may 
change  the  card  he  intended  to  discard  and  substitute  another, 
or  he  may  play  alone,  notwithstanding  a  card  has  been  led. 
Af  tei  the  dealer  has  quitt^  the  discarded  card  he  cannot  take 
it  back  under  any  circumstances. 

After  the  discard  has  been  made,  the  dealer  may  let  the 
trump  card  remain  upon  the  table  until  it  b  necessary  to  play 
it  After  the  trump  card  has  been  taken  in  hand,  no  {dayer 
has  a  right  to  demand  its  denomination,  but  he  may  ask  what 
card  is  trump,  and  the  dealer  must  inform  hinu 

Should  a  player  play  with  more  than  five  cards,  or  the 
dealer  forget  to  discard  or  omit  to  declare  the  fact  before  three 
tricks  have  been  turned,  the  offending  party  is  debarred  from 
counting  any  points  made  in  that  deal,  under  these  dicum- 
stances.  Should  the  adverse  side  win,  they  may  score  all  the 
points  they  make. 

PLAY  OUT  OP  TURN,  AND  EXPOSURE  OP  CARDa 

All  exposed  cards  may  be  called,  and  the  offending  party 
compelled  to  lead  or  play  the  exposed  card  or  cards  when  be 
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etn  legally  do  ao,  hut  In  no  case  can  a  card  be  called  If  a 
feroke  is  thereby  cansed. 

BXP08BD  CARDS. 
Two  or  mofc  carte  played  at  ODoa. 
If  a  player  Indicatet  that  be  lioldB  a  ccftaio  cud  la  hit  band. 
Anyeard  that  Is  dropped  with  its  face  iq>ward8. 
AH  cards  ezposed,byaoddeQt  or  otherwise,  so  that  aaoppooent  cm 


If  any  player  lead  ont  ol  torn,  his  adversaries  may  demand 
of  him  to  withdraw  his  card,  and  the  lead  may  be  compelled 
from  the  right  player,  the  card  improperly  led  be  treated  as 
an  exposed  card,  and  called  at  any  time  daring  that  deal, 
provided  it  canses  no  revoke. 

If  any  player  lead  oat  of  torn  and  the  mislead  b  followed 
by  the  other  three,  the  trick  stands  good ;  but  if  only  the 
aecond,  or  the  second  and  third  i:  ^e  olayed  to  the  false  lead, 
their  cards,  on  discovery  of  their  nuslpke  are  taken  back,  and 
there  is  no  penalty  save  against  the  OAii^inal  offender,  whose 
card  may  be  called. 

If  a  player  play  oat  of  turn,  his  opponents  may  compel  him 
to  withdraw  his  card,  and  the  card  so  placed  may  be  treated 
as  an  exposed  card,  and  called  at  any  time  daring  that  deal, 
provided  no  revoke  is  thereby  caused. 

If  any  player  tramp  a  card  in  error,  and  thereby  indace  an 
opponent  to  play  otherwise  than  he  woald  have  done,  the 
latter  may  take  ap  his  card  without  penalty,  and  may  call  up* 
on  the  offender  to  play  the  trump  at  any  period  of  the  hand. 

If  two  cards  be  played,  or  if  the  player  play  twice  to  the 
fame  trick,  his  opponent  can  elect  whicb  of  the  two  shall  be* 
long  to  the  trick,  provided,  however,  that  no  revoke  be  caused. 

If  a  player.  Imagining  that  he  can  take  every  trick,  or  for 
any  other  reason,  throw  down  his  cards  upon  the  table  with 
their  faces  exposed,  the  adverse  side  may  call  each  and  aQ  of 
the  cards  so  exposed,  as  they  may  deem  most  advantageous  to 
their  game,  and  the  delinquent  party  must  play  the  exposed  cards 
accordingly.    This,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  lone  hand  only. 

RBVOKB. 

Whe9  a  revoke  takes  place,  the  advene  party  is  entitled  to 
add  two  points  to  their  score. 

If  a  suit  is  led,  and  any  one  of  the  players,  having  a  card  of 
the  same  suit,  shall  play  the  card  of  another  suit  to  It— that 
constitutes  a  revoke.  But  if  the  error  be  discovered  before 
the  trick  is  quitted,  or  before  the  party  having  so  played  a 
wrong  suit,  or  his  partner,  shall  play  again,  the  penalty  only 
amounts  to  the  cards  being  treated  as  exposed,  and  being 
liable  to  be  called. 

When  the  player,  who  has  made  a  revoke,  corrects  his 
error,  his  partner,  if  he  has  played,  cannot  change  his  card 
played ;  but  the  adversary  may  withdraw  his  card  and  play 
another  if  he  elects  to  do  so. 

When  a  revoke  is  claimed  against  adversaries,  if  they  mix 
their  cards,  or  throw  them  up,  the  revoke  is  taken  for  granted, 
and  they  lose  the  two  points. 

No  party  can  daim  a  revoke  after  cutting  for  a  new  deal. 

A  revoke  on  both  sides  causes  forfeit  to  neither ;  but  a  new 
deal  must  be  made. 

If  a  player  makes  a  revoke,  his  side  cannot  count  any  point 
CC  T>ointt  T"*^^  in  that  handt 


A  party,  refusing  to  play  an  exposed  card  on 
two  to  his  opponents*  ^ 

MAKINQ  THB  TRUMP,  PLAYINQ  ALOklB.  ^ 

Any  player  making  a  trump  cannot  change  tlie  lok  after. 
having  once  named  it ;  and  if  he  should  by  error  name  thw 
suit  previously  turned  down,  he  forfeits  his  r^t  to  inakc  tlit| 
trump,  the  privilege  passing  to  the  next  eldest  playei:.  I 

A  player  may  only  play  alone  when  he  orders  up,  takes  op,  Jf 
makes  a  trump ;  or  when  his  partner  assists,  orders  up,  or  makes 
a  trump.  He  cannot  play  alone  with  a  trump  he  has  passed,  of . 
with  a  trump,  the  making  of  which  he  has  passed  j  nor  cm 
he  play  alone  after  a  lead  has  been  made  by  himself,  or  bf 
his  opponents. 

A  player  cannot  play  alone  when  he  or  his  partner  is  ordered 
np  by  an  opponent,  or  when  the  epposite  side  adopt  or  make 
the  trump. 

When  a  player,  having  the  right  to  play  alone,  resolves  to  do 
10,  his  partner  cannot  supersede  him,  and  play  alone  instead. 

When  a  player  announces  that  he  will  go  it  alone,  his 
partner  must  place  his  cards  upon  the  table  face  downwards, 
and  should  the  latter  expose  the  face  of  anv  of  hb  cards, 
either  by  accident  or  design,  his  opponents  may  compel  him 
to  play  or  not  to  play  with  his  partner,  at  their  option. 

A  player  who  goes  alone  must  announce  his  intention  in 
a  clear  and  audible  tone,  so  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
of  his  design. 

DBLXCATB    HINTS    BBTWEEN    PARTNERS. 

If  a  partner  Indicates  his  hand  by  words  or  gestures  to 
his  partner,  directs  him  how  to  play,  even  by  telling  him  to 
follow  the  rules  of  the  game,  or  in  any  way  acts  out  of 
order,  the  adversary  scores  one  point. 

If  a  player,  when  his  side  is  at  a  bridge,  call  the  attention 
of  his  partner  to  the  fact,  so  that  the  latter  orders  up,  the 
latter  forfeits  the  right  to  order  up,  and  either  of  the  op* 
ponents  may  play  alone,  if  they  choose  so  to  do. 

No  player  has  a  right  to  see  any  trick  but  the  one  last  turned. 


T  requires  a  pack  of  fifty-two  cards  to  play  th:« 
game,  and  any  number  of  persons  from  two  i^ 
six. 

THB  DEAL. 

Before  the  dealer  begins  to  deal  the  cards,  the 
'player  next  to  his  left,  who  is  called  the  Ante-mtm^  o» 
A:;e,  must  deposit  in  the  pool  an  ante  not  exceeding 
one-half  the  limit  previously  agreed  Qxm;  this  k 
calledaA^&M^ 
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Wkm  tol  It  ttacQled  If  giTing  Sy%  cards  to  each  player, 
one  at  a  time,  beginiiing  with  the  player  to  the  left  of  the 
dealcft 

THB  ORIQUIAL  HAND. 

After  dM  Ottda  have  been  dealt  the  pkyexs  oonsoU  their 
haxids»  and  each  player,  in  rotation,  beginning  with  the  player 
to  die  left  of  the  A^,  determines  whether  he  will^  in  or  not 
Any  player  who  decides  to  go  in— that  is,  to  play  for  the  pod, 
most  pnl  into  the  pool  double  the  amount  of  the  ante,  except 
the  player  lidding  the  Age,  who  contributes  the  same  amount 
as  hk  original  ante. 

Tbose  who  dedare  they  will  not  play  throw  their  cards,  face 
downward,  upon  the  taUe  in  front  of  the  nest  dealer* 

Any  player,  when  it  is  hb  turn,  and  after  making  the  ante 
good,  may  m^,  i.  /.,  increase  the  ante  any  amount  within  the 
limit  of  the  game ;  the  next  player,  after  making  good  the 
ante  and  raise,  may  then  also  raise  it  any  amount  within  the 
limit ;  and  so  on.  Eadi  player  as  he  makes  good  and  pays  a 
share  that  equalises  his  with  the  other  players  who  are  in  be* 
fore  him,  may  thus  increase  the  ante  if  he  chooses,  compelling 
the  others  to  pay  up  that  hicrease,  or  abandon  their  share  of 
the  pooL 

Eadi  player  who  raises  the  ante,  must  do  so  in  rotation, 
going  round  to  the  left,  and  any  player  who  remains  in  to 
play,  must  put  in  the  pool  as  much  as  will  make  his  stake 
equal  to  such  increase,  or  abandon  everything  which  he  has 
already  contributed  to  the  pool. 

STRADDLE. 

When  betting  upon  the  originai  hand^  the  siraddh  may  be 
introduced.  The  straddle  is  nothing  more  than  a  double 
blind. 

The  straddle  does  not  give  a  player  the  Age^  it  only  ^ves 
him  the  first  opportunity  to  be  the  last  in  before  the  draw; 
that  is,  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  last  straddler,  after  looking 
at  his  hand,  and  before  the  draw,  must  be  the  first  to  declare 
whether  he  will  make  good  the  straddle,  and  so  on.  in  rota* 
tion,  up  to  the  player  who  made  the  last  straddle.  After  the 
draw,  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  Age  must  make  the  first  bet, 
provided  he  remains  ixu 

PILLINO  THB   HANDS. 

When  an  are  in  who  intend  to  play,  each  player  has  the 
r^^  to  draw  any  number  of  cards  he  chooses,  from  one  to 
%!9^  or  he  can  retain  the  cards  originally  dealt  to  him.  If  a  ^ 
player  draws  cards,  he  must  discard  a  like  number  from  his 
hand  previous  to  drawing,  and  the  rejected  cards  must  be 
placed  fiace  downward  upon  the  table  near  the  next  dealer. 

The  dealer  asks  each  player  in  rotation,  beginning  with  the 
holder  of  the  Agt^  how  many  cards  he  wants,  and,  when  the 
player  has  discarded,  he  gives  the  number  requested  from  the 
top  of  the  pack.  When  the  other  hands  have  been  helped, 
the  dealer,  if  he  has  '*gone  in,"  and  wants  cards,  then  helps 

himself  last 

BBT,  RAISB,   AND  CALL. 

When  an  the  hands  are  filled,  the  player  to  the  left  of  the 
Age  has  the  first  say,  and  he  must  either  bet  or  retire  from  the 
smne,  forfeiting  what  he  has  already  staked.    The  same  with 


all  the  other  pli^ev^  in  sotatioa,  ig>  |q  t)ie  ^.  Wheaa 
player  makes  a  bet,  the  next  player  ^^  either  ste  kirn — that 
is,  put  in  the  pool  an  equal  amount, or^  ^WXrr— that  is,  make 
the  previous  bet  good,  and  raise  it  any  amount  not  exceeding 
the  limit;  or  he  n^ust  raUre*  This  continues  either  until  some 
one  player  drives  all  tlie  others  out  of  the  game,  and  takes  the 
pod  without  showing  his  hand ;  or  until  all  the  other  players 
who  remain  in  see  the  last  raise  (no  one  going  better)  and  eoA 
the  player  who  made  the  last  raise.  In  this  event,  that  is, 
when  a  eaUxt  made,  the  players  remaining  in  aU  show  their 
hands,  and  the  strongeit  hand  takes  the  pod* 

If  all  the  players  pass,  up  to  the  Age,  the  latter  takes  the 
pool,  and  the  ded  ends. 

VALU^. 

ihi$  Pair.^Vi  two  players  eadi  hold  a  pair,  the  highest  pair 
wins;  if  the  two  are  similar,  the  highest  remaining  card  wins. 

Tto0  Pene\'^'A  the  players  eadi  hold  two  pairs,  the  hi^Mst 
pair  wins.  If  the  two  pairs  are  similar,  the  player  whose  re- 
maining card  is  the  highest  wins. 

7>f^iW;r.-*Three  eards  of  the  same  denominatian,  not  ac 
companied  by  a  pair.  The  hig^icst  triplet  wins.  Triplets 
beat  two  pdrs. 

A  Straight.'-^K  sequence  of  five  cards  not  all  of  the  same 
smt  An  Ace  may  dther  begin  or  end  a  straight.  If  moie 
than  one  player  holds  a  straight,  the  straight  headed  by  the 
highest  caid  wins.    A  straight  will  beat  triplets. 

A  Fkuh. — Five  cerds  of  the  same  suit,  not  in  sequence.  If 
mora  than  one  i^yer  holds  a  flush,  the  flush  containing  the 
highest  card  wins ;  if  the  hi^^est  cards  tie,  the  next  hi^^iest 
cards  in  those  two  hands  wins,  and  so  on.  A  Audi  will  beat 
a  straight,  and  consequently,  triplets. 

A  FM, — Three  cards  of  the  same  denomination  and  apal& 
If  more  than  one  player  holds  a  full,  the  hi^^est  triplets  win. 
A  f dl  wiU  beat  a  flush. 

Fours. — Four  cards  of  the  same  denomination,  accompanied 
by  any  other  card.  If  mortf  than  one  player  holds  fours,  the 
highest  fours  win.  YThen  straights  are  not  played,  fours  beat 
a  straight  flush- 

A  Straight  Flush.'-K  sequence  of  five  car4s,  all  of  the  same 
$dt  If  more  than  one  player  hdds  a  straight  flush,  the  win- 
ning hand  is  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  strai^t, 
whicji  see. 

When  none  of  the  foregoing  hands  are  shown,  the  highest 
card  wins  \  if  these  tie,  the  next  highest  in  those  two  hands, 
and  so  on. 

If,  upon  a  eall  Uyt  a  show  of  hands,  it  occurs  that  two  or 
more  parties  interested  in  the  call  hold  hands  identicd  in 
vdue,  and  those  hands  are  the  best  out,  the  parties  thus  tied 
must  divide  the  pool,  share  and  share  alike. 

THB  TECNICAL  TBRMa 

if^.— Same  as  eldest  hand. 

y^iii^.— The  stake  deposited  in  the  pool  by  the  Age  at  the 
beginning  of  the  game. 

Blaze. — This  hand  consists  of  five  court  cards,  and,  when  It 
is  played,  beats  two  pairs. 

BUsuU'-^Thib  ante  deposited  by  the  Age  previous  to  te 
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deal.  The  blind  may  be  doubled  bj  (he  player  to  the  left  of 
the  eldest  hand,  and  the  next  player  to  the  left  may  at  his  op- 
tion sfradtUf  this  bet ;  and  so  on,  inclnding  the  dealer,  each 
player  doubling.  The  player  to  the  left  of  the  Age  alone  has 
the  privil^e  of  the  first  straddle,  and  if  he  decline  to  straddle, 
it  debars  any  other  player  coming  after  him  from  doing  sa 
To  make  a  blind  good  costs  double  the  amount  of  the  ante, 
and  to  make  a  straddle  good  costs  four  times  the  amount  of 
the  blind*  Each  succeeding  straddle  costs  double  the  pre* 
ceding  one. 

Gs/!t^When  the  bet  goes  round  to  the  last  better,  a  player 
who  remams  in,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  see  and  go  better, 
simply  sees  and  calls»  and  then  all  those  playing  show  their 
hands,  and  the  highest  hand  wins  the  pooL 

GUps, — Ivory  or  bone  tokens,  representing  a  fixed  *">lue  in 
money. 

IHscard.'^To  take  from  your  hand  the  number  of  cards  you 
intend  to  draw  and  place  them  on  the  table,  near  the  next 
dealer,  face  downwards. 

/^ro».— After  discarding  one  or  more  cards,  to  receive  a 
<0i  responding  number  from  the  dealer* 

£klesi  Hand^  orA^^.'^The  player  immediately  at  the  left 
•f  the  dealer. 

PilUng. — To  match,  or  strengthen  the  cards  to  which  you 
draw. 

Foui  Hand. — ^A  hand  composed  of  more  or  less  than  five 
cmrds. 

iking  AMrr.— When  tmy  player  makes  a  bet,  it  is  the  privi* 
lege  of  the  mxi  phytr  t^thtUfttf  raUt  Aim— after  making 
good  the  amount  already  bet  by  his  adversary,  to  make  a  still 
lugber  bet 

ISniy /if. —•Making  good  the  ante  of  the  Age  and  the  strad- 
dles (if  any)  for  the  privilege  of  drawing  cards  and  pla3ring  for 
tfMpooL 

/4mAI— A  oonditioB  made  at  the  beginning  of  a  game,  limit* 
ing  the  amount  of  any  single  t)et  or  raise. 

Makmg  Gpi0i^.-*Depositing  in  the  pool  an  amount  equal  to 
any  bet  previously  made.  This  Is  done  previous  to  raising  or 
tailing  a  player,  and  is  sometimes  called  ueing  a  bet. 

Originai  IlamL — The  first  five  cards  dealt  to  any  player. 

Pai  Hand.^'Axi  original  hand  not  likely  to  be  improved  by 
drawing,  such  as  a  full,  straight,  flush  or  pairs. 

/Wf .— **  /  PasSf"  signifies  that  a  player  throws  up  his  hand 
and  retires  from  the  game. 

Jack  Pots. — Comes  from  out  West    See  page  413. 

liaising  a  Bet,^-Tht  same  as  £<n'ng  better. 

Say. — ^When  it  Is  the  turn  of  any  player  to  declare  what  he 
will  do,  whether  he  will  ^,  or  past  his  hsnd,  it  is  said  to  be 
^say. 

Seeing  a  Bet — Synonymous  with  nuskinggo^ 

5/rBdyZr.— Refer  to  BHnd* 

Ti^U'Stakes. — A  table-stake  signifies  that  eadi  player  places 
his  stake  where  it  may  be  seen,  and  that  a  player  cannot  be 
laised  more  than  he  has  upon  the  table  ;  but,  at  any  time  be- 
tween deals,  he  may  increase  his  stake  from  hb  pocket,  or  he 
may  put  up  any  article  for  convenience'  sake,  say  a  key,  and 
state  that  that  makes  his  stake  as  large  as  any  other  player's, 
nd  he  Is  then  liable  to  be  raised  to  any  amount  equal  to  the 


stake  of  any  other  player,  and  must  make  fO0d 
When  playing  Uble-stakes  if  a  player  have  no  taOUBf  m.  the 
table,  he  must  put  up  or  declare  his  stake  pnevkxa  to  sabing 
his  hand,  and  failing  to  do  this,  he  must  stand  onl  €f  fhe  gant« 
for  that  hand. 

THB  LAWS. 

OUT   Aim  QSAW 

The  dealis  determined  by  casting  one  Gttd  1»  H^  plifi  < 
and  the  lowest  card  deals. 

In  casting  for  the  deal,  the  Ace  is  lowest  tad  flte  IBfig 
highest.     Ties  are  determined  by  cutting.  \ 

The  cards  must  be  shuffled  above  tl^  table ;  each  player 
has  a  right  to  shuffle  the  cards,  the  dealer  last 

The  player  to  the  right  of  the  dealer  must  Cut  the  cards. 

The  dealer  most  give  each  player  one  card  at  a  time,  hi 
rotation,  beginning  to  his  left,  and  in  this  order  he  mqst 
deliver  five  cards  to  each  player. 

If  the  dealer  deals  without  having  the  pack  properly  cut,  01 
if  a  card  is  faced  in  the  pack,  there  must  be  a  fresh  deal.  The 
cards  are  reshuffled  and  recut,  and  the  dealer  deals  again. 

It  a  card  be  accidentally  exposed  by  the  dealer  while  in  the 
act  of  dealing,  the  player  to  whom  such  card  is  dealt  mus^ 
accept  it  as  though  it  had  not  been  exposed. 

If  the  dealer  give  to  himself,  or  either  of  the  other  playei^ 
more  ox  less  than  five  cards,  and  the  player  receiving  such  a 
number  of  cards  discover  and  announce  the  fact  be/ore  h« 
raises  his  hand,  it  is  a  misdeal 

If  the  dealer  give  to  himself,  or  either  of  the  other  players, 
more  or  less  than  five  cards,  and  the  player  receiving  such  im* 
proper  number  of  cards  U/t  his  hand  before  he  announces  the 
fact,  it  is  not  a  misdeal,  and  the  player  must  retire  from  the 
game  for  that  hand. 

After  the  first  hand  the  deal  proceeds  in  rotation,  beghk 
ning  with  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer. 

DISCARD  AND  DEAW. 

After  the  deal  has  been  completed,  eadi  player  who  reuMdai 
In  the  game  may  discard  from  his  hand  as  many  cuds  is 
he  chooses,  or  his  whole  hand,  and  call  upon  tbt  dioilm 
to  give  him  a  like  number  from  the  top  of  tboM  id* 
mammg  in  the  pack.  The  eldest  hand  must  dlWBtd  dnl^ 
and  so  In  regular  rotation  round  to  the  dealer,  whtt  dtouds 
last.    All  the  players  must  discard  before  any  ptfty  b  lieiped. 

Any  player,  after  having  asked  for  fresh  cards,  Most  tske 
the  exact  number  called  for ;  and  after  cards  hav«  OdOe  been 
discarded,  they  must  not  again  be  taken  in  handi 

Any  player,  previous  to  raising  his  hand  of  lt»Mng  S  t>et, 
may  demand  of  the  dealer  how  many  cards  he  draw,  and  tha 
latter  must  reply  correctly.  By  raising  his  hand«  or  making  a 
bet,  the  player  forfeits  the  right  to  inquire,  removing  the  obli- 
gation to  answer. 

Should  the  dealer  give  any  player  more  cards  than  the  latter 
has  demanded,  and  the  player  discover  and  announce  the  fact 
before  raising  his  cards,  the  dealer  must  withdraw  the  super 
fluous  cards  and  restore  then  to  the  pack.  But  if  the  player 
raise  the  cards  before  informing  the  dealet  of  the  mistake^  ht 
must  retire  from  the  game  during  that  hand. 
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Shoold  tlie  deikr  ghre  anj  pUyer  fewer  cardi  than  the  Ut^ 
ter  hat  dbcuded.  And  the  player  dkooTer  and  announce  the 
fact  pmrkmi  to  lifting  the  cards,  the  dealer  most  give  the 
player  from  the  pads  mffident  cards  to  make  the  whole  num- 
ber oonespond  with  the  number  originally  demanded*  If  the 
player  taite  the  cards  before  making  the  demand  for  more,  he 
most  retire  from  the  game  daring  that  hand. 

If  a  pl*yer  discard  and  draw  fresh  cards  to  his  hand,  and 
while  senring  Um  the  dealer  expose  one  or  more  of  the  cards, 
the  dealer  mnst  |daoe  the  exposed  cards  upon  the  bottom  of 
die  pidL,  and  gire  to  the  player  a  corresponding  nnmber  from 
At  top  of  the  pack. 

aST,  CALL  AND  SHOW. 

In  opening  the  pool,  the  Age  makes  the  first  ante,  which 
most  not  exceed  one-half  the  limit*  After  the  cards  are  dealt, 
eveiy  player  in  his  proper  turn,  beginning  with  the  player  to 
the  left  of  the  Age,  most  make  this  ante  good  by  depositing 
doable  the  amoont  in  the  pool,  or  retire  from  the  game  for 
that  hand. 

After  the  cards  have  been  dealt,  any  player,  in  his  proper 
torn,  beginning  with  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  Age,  after 
making  good  the  Age's  ante,  may  raise  the  same  any  amount 
not  exceeding  the  limit  of  the  game. 

After  the  hands  are  filled,  any  player  who  remains  in  the 
game,  may.  in  his  proper  torn,  beginning  with  the  player  to 
die  left  of  the  Age,  bet  or  raise  the  pool  any  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding the  limit  of  the  game. 

After  the  draw  has  been  made,  the  eldest  hand  or  Age  has 
the  privilege  of  deferring  his  say  nntil  after  all  the  other 
players  have  made  their  bets,  or  passed.  The  Age  is  the  last 
player  to  declare  whether  he  vriU  play  or  pass.  If,  howerer,  the 
Age  pass  oat  of  the  game  de/nr  the  draw,  then  the  next  player 
to  his  left  in  the  game  after  the  draw,  mast  make  the  first 
bet ;  or  failing  to  bet,  mast  pass  oaL 

If  a  player,  in  his  regular  turn,  bet,  or  raise  a  bet  any  amount 
not  exceeding  the  limit  of  the  game,  liis  adversaries  must 
either  €aff  him«  f9  better ^  or  retire  from  the  game  for  that 
hand. 

When  a  player  makes  a  bet  he  must  deposit  the  amount  in 
'  the  pooL 

If  a  player  makes  good,  orifffiabet,  and  calls  for  a  show  of 
hands,  each  player  must  show  his  entire  hand  to  the  board, 
the  caller  la^  and  the  best  poker  hand  wins  the  pool. 

If  a  player  bete,  or  raises  a  bet,  and  no  other  player  ^nrr 
better  ox  caRs  him»  he  wins  the  pool  and  cannot  be  compelled 
to  show  his  hand. 

Upon  a  show  of  hands,  if  a  player  miscall  his  hand,  he 
aoes  not  lose  the  pool  for  that  reason,  for  every  hand  shows 
for  itseU. 

If  a  player  pass  or  throw  up  his  hand,  he  passes  out  of  the 
game,  and  cannot,  under  any  circumstemees  whatever^  parti- 
cipate further  in  that  game. 

Any  player  betting  with  more  or  less  than  five  cards  in  his 
hand,  loses  the  pool,  nnless  his  opponents  all  throw  up  their 
hands  before  discovering  the  foul  hand.  If  only  one  player 
is  betting  against  the  foul  hand,  that  player  is  entitled  to  the 
inf  e  and  all  the  money  bet ;  but  if  there  are  more  than  one 


betting  against  him.  then  the  best  hand  among  his  opponents 
b  entitled  to  the  pooL 

If  a  player  makes  a  bet,  and  an  adversary  raises  him,  and 
the  player  who  made  the  previous  bet  has  not  money  sufficient 
to  see  the  raise,  he  can  put  up  all  the  funds  he  may  have  and 
call  for  a  show  for  that  amount 

None  but  the  eldest  hand  (the  Age)  has  the  privilege  oi 
going  a  hlineU  The  party  next  and  to  the  left  of  the  eldest 
hand  may  double  the  blind,  and  the  next  player  straddle  it, 
the  next  double  the  straddle,  and  so  on,  but  the  amount  of 
the  straddle,  when  made  good,  must  not  exceed  the  limit  of 
the  game. 

A  player  cannot  straddle  a  blind  and  raise  it  at  the  same 
time,  nor  can  any  plajrer  raise  a  blind  before  the  cards  are 
dealt. 

If  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  Age  decline  to  stnddle  a 
blind,  he  prevents  any  other  player  from  doing  so. 

JACK  POT. 

This  is  played  as  follows :  When  all  the  players  pass  up  to 
the  blind  hand,  the  latter  allows  his  blind  to  remain  in  the 
pot,  and  each  of  the  other  players  deposits  a  similar  amount. 
The  blind  now  deals,  and  any  player  in  i*/  regular  turn  may 
epen  or  break  the  pot,  provided  he  holds  a  pair  of  Jacks  of 
better,  but  a  player  is  not  compelled  to  do  so,  this  being  en- 
tirely optionaL 

Each  player  in  turn,  commencing  vrith  the  one  at  the  left 
of  the  dcAler,  declares  whether  he  can  and  will  open  the  pot 

If  no  player  opens  the  pot,  then  each  player  deposits  in 
the  pool  the  same  amount  that  was  previously  contributed, 
and  the  deal  passes  to  the  next  player.  The  same  perform- 
ance or  mode  of  action  will  continue  until  some  player  holds 
the  necessary  cards,  and  is  willing  to  break  the  pot 

A  player  may  break  the  pot  for  any  amount  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  game,  and  each  player  in  turn  must  make  the  bet 
good,  raise  it,  or  retire. 

After  all  the  players  who  determine  to  go  in  have  made 
good  the  bet  of  the  player  who  opened  the  Jack  Pot,  and  the 
hands  have  been  filled,  then  the  opener  of  the  pot  makes  the 
first  bet 

If  ail  pass  up  to  the  player  who  broke  the  pot,  the  latter 
takes  the  pool,  and  can  only  be  compelled  to  show  the  Jack% 
or  better,  necessary  to  break  the  pot 

A  player  who  breaks  the  pot  on  a  pair,  may  split  the  pair 
in  order  to  draw  to  a  four  flush  or  straight;  but,  if  he  does  8(^ 
he  must  lay  the  discard  to  one  side,  separate  from  any  other 
cards,  so  that  after  the  result  has  been  determined  he  may 
satisfy  the  other  players  that  he  broke  the  pot  with  a  correct 
hand.  If  this  precaution  is  not  observed,  and  attention  called 
to  it,  the  delinquent  is  subject  to  deposit  in  the  pool,  as  pen- 
alty, twice  the  amount  of  his  original  bet 

If  no  player  come  in  except  the  one  who  broke  the  pot  on 
an  insufficient  hand,  a  new  hand  must  be  dealt,  and  the  penalty 
added  to  the  pot 

STRAIGHT   POKER. 

Straight  Poker,  which  is  sometimes  called  Bluff,  is  played 
with  a  pack  of  fifty-two  cards.    The  same  rules  as  those  d 
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Draw  Poker  govern  it  It  differs  from  the  latter  game  in  the 
following  particulars  only: 

I.  The  winner  of  the  pool  has  the  deal. 

IL  Each  player  antes  before  the  cards  are  cut  for  the  deaL 

III.  Any  player  may  pass  with  the  privilege  of  coming  in 
again,,  provided  no  player  preceding  him  has  made  a  bet. 

rV.  No  player  b  permitted  to  discard,  or  draw  any  cards. 

V.  When  all  the  players  pass,  the  eldest  hand  deals,  and 
each  player  deposits  another  ante  in  the  pool,  thus  making 
what  is  termed  a  *'  double-header."  When  a  misdeal  occurs 
the  rule  is  the  same. 

WHISKEY   POKBR, 

Each  player  contributes  one  chip  to  make  a  pool,  and  the 
same  rules  govern  as  at  Draw  Poker,  save  that  the  strongest 
hand  you  can  get  b  a  straight  flush.  Five  cards  are  dealt  to 
each  player,  one  at  a  time,  and  an  extra  hand  is  dealt  on  the 
table,  which  is  called  the  *'  widow,**  The  eldest  hand  then 
^sxamines  his  cards,  and  if,  in  his  judgment,  his  hand  is  sufR- 
^iently  strong,  he  passes.  The  next  player  then  has  the  pri- 
Hege  of  the  widow,  and,  supposing  him  to  take  it,  he  then 
Xfs  his  discaxded  hand  (that  which  he  relinquishes  for  the 


widow)  face  up  ;n  the  centre  of  the  table,  tnd  the  next  pfafet 
to  the  left  selects  from  it  that  card  which  suits  lum  best  ill 
filling  his  hand,  and  so  on  all  around  the  board,  each  playef 
discarding  one  card  and  picking  up  another,  until  some  one  \m 
satisfied,  which  he  signifies  by  knocking  upon,  the  tables 
When  this  occurs,  all  the  players  around  to  the  satisfied  party 
have  the  privilege  of  one  more  draw,  when  the  hands  \tt 
shown,  and  the  strongest  wins.  If  any  player  knocks  betuiv 
the  widow  is  taken,  the  widow  is  then  turned  face  up.  and 
each  player  ^^i"  ^^^  ^^^  knocks  has  but  one  more  dravib 
Should  no  one  take  the  widow,  but  all  pass  to  the  dealet,  be 
then  turns  the  widow,  and  all  parties  have  the  right  to  diB# 
until  some  one  b  satbfied. 

STUD  POKER 
is  in  all  essential  particulars  like  the  other  Poker  games,  and 
b  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  mode  of  betting,  passing,  etc. 

MISTIORI8 
is  a  variety  of  a  game  of  Draw  Poker,  sometimes  called  Fifty- 
Three  Deck  Poker.     Mbtigris  is  a  name  given  to  the  blank 
card  accompanying  every  pack  ;  the  player  holding  it  can  call 
it  any  card  not  already  in  hb  band* 
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HESS  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
Icnown  games  of  skill    Various  theories 
are  advanced  as  to  its  origin.    One  ac- 
count states  that  the  wife  of  Ravan, 
King  of  Ceylon,  devised  it  in  order  to 
amuse  her  royal  spouse  with  an  image  of 
war  while  his  metropolis  was  closely  be- 
sieged by  Rama* 

We  will  now  pixxreed  to  give  the  necessary  directions  for 
playing  the  game. 

The  game  is  played  on  a  board  divided  into  sixty-four 
squares,  colored  alternately  black  and  white.  It  is  the  same 
OS  that  used  at  draughts.     Eight  pieces  of  different  denomina- 


tions and  powers,  and  eight  pawns,  are  allotted  to  each  oom* 
petitor.  As  a  necessary  distinction,  each  set  b  colored  in  a 
different  way,  one  commonly  being  white,  (he  other  red  oc 
black.    The  pieces  are  named  as  follows : 


Knp 


^ 


1  ■  ^  V 

RooL  Pawb 


Every  player,  therefore,  is  provided  with  one  king,  otm 
queen,  two  bishops,  two  knights,  and  two  rooks,  besides  tlw 
eight  pawns.  They  are  placed,  at  the  beginning  of  each  game^ 
in  the  order  shown  at  Ihe  head  of  this  article; 

In  placing  the  board,  care  must  be  taken  that  a  white 
comer  square  be  at  the  right  hand  of  each  player.  It  should 
also  be  observed  that  the  queen  must  be  placed  upon  a  square 
of  her  own  color. 

THE  PmCBS:  THEIR  POWERS  AND  MODR 
OF  ACTION. 

The  king  can  move  in  any  direction^forward,  backward, 
sideways,  or  diagonally,  provided  always,  of  course,  that  he 
does  not  move  into  check.  The  king  possesses  one  great 
prerogative — that  of  never  Mng  taken  ;  but,  by  way  of  counter- 
balancing the  advantage  of  this  exemption,  he  is  restrained 
from  exposing  himself  to  check.  He  can  move  only  one 
square  at  a  time,  except  when  he  castles,  which  he  may  do 
once  during  each  game.  He  may  then  move  twe  squares.  He 
cannot  ccutU  when  in  check,  nor  after  he  has  once  moved,  nor 
with  a  rook  that  has  been  moved,  nor  if  any  of  the  squares 
over  which  he  has  to  move  be  commanded  by  an  advene 
piece. 

The  queen  can  move  either  horixontally  or  diagonally*   SIm 
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ithepoweitfolteblsliop  and  thenx^  Shecan,  it 
<m«  mofe»  past  along  the  wliola  loagth  of  (ho  board,  or,  if 
moviiif  diagonally,  from  oomtr  to  oornar*  Although  the  can 
mofe  and  take  in  thetame  manner  as  a  bishop  or  as  a  rook, 
tbt  mmt  make  the  whole  ei  one  mote  in  one  direction,  and 
cmmot  combine  m  om  m^ut  the  powers  of  these  two  pieces : 
in  odicr  words,  she  cannot  more  round  a  comer  at  one  step* 

The  rook  (sometimes  called  the  castle)  may  pass  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  board  at  one  more.  It  may  more  back* 
wards,,  or  forwards,  or  sideways— but  always  horizontally, 
nerer  diagonally. 

The  bishop  can  move  only  in  a  diagonal  direction,  hot  can 
go  any  number  of  sqoares,  ftom  one  to  eight,  or  as  fiur  as  the 
space  be  open.  The  bishop  can  never  change  the  color  of  his 
sqnare.  Thns,  the  white  king's  bishop  being  on  a  white 
aqnare  at  the  beginning,  remains  so  thiooghont  the  game. 
TIds  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  mote  being  purely 
diagonaL 

The  knight  has  a  power  of  moving  which  is  quite  peculiar, 
and  rather  difficult  to  explain.  He  moves  two  squares  at  once 
in  a  direction  partly  diagonal  and  partly  straight  He 
dianges  the  color  of  his  squares  at  every  move.  The  knight 
is  the  only  piece  that  possesses  what  Is  styled  the  **  vaulting 
motioo."  He  is  not  precluded  from  going  to  a  square  be> 
twcen  which  and  his  own  other  pieces  intervene.  Thus, 
instead  of  moving  yonr  king's  pawn  two,  as  your  first  move, 
yon  might,  if  good  play  permitted  it,  move  yoX  either  of  your 
knights  right  over  the  row  of  pawns  in  front  This  power  is 
possessed  by  the  knight  alone,  all  the  other  pieces  being 
obliged  to  wait  until  there  is  an  opening  in  front  oi  them 
Duote  they  can  emerge^ 

The  pawn  moves  in  a  straight  line  towards  the  adverse 
party.  It  cannot  move  out  of  its  file  except  in  capturing  one 
of  the  opposing  pawns  or  pieces,  when  it  steps  one  sqnare  in  a 
diagonal  or  slanting  direction,  and  occupies  the  square  of  the 
captured  piece.  It  can  only  be  moved  one  square  at  a  time, 
excepting  in  the  first  move,  when  the  player  has  the  option  of 
advancing  it  two  squares.  The  pawn  is  the  only  piece  which 
cannot  retreat,  and  which  does  not  take  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  moves.  For  full  explanations  relative  to  "queening 
tbe  pawn,"  and  taking  a  pawn  en  fassant,  see  instructions  on 
those  points. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

The  abbreviations  which  are  invariably  used  in  chen  publi- 
cations are  tbe  following:  K.  for  king,  Q.  for  queen,  B.  for 
bishop,  Kt  for  knight,  R.  for  rook,  P.  for  pawn,  Sq.  for 
square,  and  Ch.  for  check.  The  pieces  on  one  side  of  the 
board  are  distinguished  from  those  on  the  other  in  the  fbllow- 
ing  manner:  Those  on  the  same  side  as  the  king  are  named 
alter  hhn,  as  K.*s  B.  (klng^  bishop),  K.'s  Kt.  (king's  knightX 
K.'s  R.  (king's  rook) ;  while  those  on  the  same  side  as  the 
queen  are  named  Q.'s  B.  dueen's  bishop).  Q/s  Kt.  (queen't 
hnight),  Q.'s  R.  (queen's  rook).  The  pawns  are  distinguished 
IB  like  manner.  The  pawn  occupying  the  square  in  front  of 
the  K's  B.  is  called  K.'s  B.'s  P  ;  that  in  front  of  the  K.'s  Kt 
ia  called  K.'s  Kt's  P. ;  that  hi  firont  of  the  Q.'s  R.  the  Q.'s 
B.'aP^alc 


CHBSS  NOTATION. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  the  beginner  should  ACfOegjblf 
understand  the  system  of  notation  which  is  invatzably  nsed 
throughout  England,  for  without  it  he  could  ncvei  SMlEC  aqf 
use  of  book  games. 

The  following  diagram  fully  explains  it.  It  will  b^  sttS 
that  the  moves  are  reckoned  both  for  black  and  idite>  , 

Blade 


O.R.8. 

O.KtB. 

•Ug-6 

•U6 

bsX 

•bsa-M 

rCBA 

hs^X 
K.Ktt. 

O.R.7. 

O.Kt7. 

03.7. 

0.7. 

K.7. 

*»-B-3! 
R.B.7. 

••TXH 

R.Rt7. 

R.lt7. 

O.R.6. 

O.Kt6. 

OBA 

•€•0 

K.6. 

•c-a-M 

K.B.& 

K.KtC 

K,R.<^ 

O.Kt.5. 

0B.5. 

•^0 

05. 

K.5. 

K.B.5. 

K.Kts. 

K.R.5. 

O.R.4. 

O.Kt4. 

^^0 
0.^4. 

^0 
0^ 

-SK 

K.4. 

•Sax 

K.B.4. 

•SIMM 
K.Kt4. 

KR.4. 

O.R.3. 

O.Kt.3. 

O^B.3. 

0-3. 

•9M 
K.3. 

K.aa. 

K.Kt3. 

K.R3. 

O.R.a. 

Q.Kt.a. 

OB.a. 

^0 

0.a. 

K.a. 

•^a-H 

K.B.3. 

•Max 

KKta. 

K.R.a. 

QJliO. 

O.Kt.sq 

■saO 
o.a.1. 

^0 

•B-ai 

K.B.«}.  K.Ktsq 

K.R.tq. 

White. 

OBM  BOTAnOM  VBOM  BACH  WKD  OP  THK  BOAI^X 

Suppose  die  white  queen's  bishop  moves  one  square,  it  i» 
then  said  to  stand  on  its  second,  which  is  the  black  queen** 
bishop's  seventh.  The  white  king's  eighth  is  the  black  king's 
first,  and  vUe  vtrsd  all  throi^h  the  pieces. 

TECHNICAL  TERMS  USED  IN  THE  GAME. 

Tki  ^cTinr.— 'Whichever  player  opens  die  game  by  making 
the  first  move  is  said  to  have  **  the  move." 

C4/ri.~When  your  king  Is  attacked  by  any  ^ece,  he  iftsaid 
to  be  *'  in  check,"*  and  It  is  your  opponent's  duty  to  ghrt'  you 
warning  of  such  an  event  by  crying  *•  Check,"  when  he  makes 
die  move.  You  must  then  put  your  king  o«t  of  check  by 
moving  him,  by  taking  the  checking  piece,  or  by  intei posing 
one  of  your  own  men  between  the  checking  piece  ttid  your 
king,  thus  **  covering  "  check,  as  it  Is  termed* 

Checkmate  is  the  term  used  when  the  king  is  in  InettrlcablC 
check,  f./.,  when  none  of  the  above  means  avail  to  place  him 
beyond  the  range  of  the  attacking  pieces.  When  a  checkmatt 
is  obtained,  the  game  is  at  an  end,  that  being  the  sole  object 

Disccvered  Check  is  when  the  player  moves  a  pawn  or  piece 
from  before  another  piece,  thereby  opening  or  •^covering* 
check  :  e,g.^  the  black  rook  may  be  on  a  Bne  With  the  oppos^ 
ing  king,  the  only  Intervening  piece  being  a  black  pawn.  The 
removal  of  this  pawn  ••discovers  check."*  1  ; 

Double  Check  is  when  check  is  discovered  as  above,  the  khig 
being  also  attacked  by  the  piece  moved. 

Perpetual  Check  is  when  the  king  of  one  of  the  players  can 
be  checked  almoat  at  every  move,  and  when  he  hai  little  else 
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iDdo  Iwt  mofwt  oat  of  check.    When  the  game  has  reached 
ftis  itage»  the  weaker  player  may  demand  that  checkmate 
dull  be  ghren  in  a  certain  number  of  moves,  in  default  of 
^htdk  it  inaiy  be  declared  a  drawn  game.    (See  Rule  8.) 
i>mMi  ^Smpm. — ^A  drawn    game  maj  arise  from  several 


1.  Atabove. 

2.  Shikufte,    (See^'Stalemate.'O 

3.  l&ioai  play.     '*  Between  very  good  players,"  remarks 

CiilUdor«  "  it  aometimes  happens  that  the  equipoise  in  force 
d  position  b  constantly  snstained  in  the  opening,  in  the  in- 
termediate stages,  and  in  the  last  result ;  when  either  all  the 
exchangeable  pieces  have  been  mutually  taken,  or  the  remain- 
ing forces  are  equal — as  a  queen  against  a  queen,  a  rook  against 
a  rook,  with  no  advantage  in  position^  or  the  pawns  are  mu- 
tnally  blocked  up." 

4.  Absenceof  mating  power, ^«.,  when  neither  player  pos« 
lesse*^  the  force  requisite  to  obtain  a  checkmate.  (See  "  Mating 
Power.'O 

5.  Unskillful  use  of  a  sufficiently  strong  force.  If  one  player 
Is  superior  in  force  to  his  adversary,  and  possesses  the  requisite 
mating  power,  the  game  may  still  be  drawn  by  the  unskillful 
use  of  that  superiority.  If  he  cannot  effect  a  checkmate  in 
fifty  moves  it  may  be  declared  a  drawn  game. 

Stalemate  describes  that  state  of  the  game  when  one  of  the 
players  has  nothing  left  but  his  king,  which  is  so  placed  that, 
although  not  in  check,  he  cannot  move  without  ^ing  into 
check. 

CastKng  is  a  double  operation,  accomplished  by  movine  the 
king  and  one  of  the  rooks  at  the  same  time.  When  riie  re 
moval  of  the  bishop  and  the  knight  on  the  one  side,  or  ot  the 
bishop,  knight,  and  queen  on  the  other,  has  cleared  the  inter 
▼entng  squares,  the  king  may  castle  with  either  of  his  rooks. 
If  it  should  be  done  on  the  king's  side  of  the  board,  the  king 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  knight's  square,  and  the  rook  on  the 
bishop's  \  if  in  the  queen's  section,  the  king  must  be  moved  to 
the  bishop's  square,  and  the  rook  to  the  queen's.  In  other 
words,  the  king,  in  either  case,  must  move  two  squares,  and 
the  rook  be  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  him  to  that  on 
which  he  stood  before. 

En  Ffise.^K  piece  b  said  to  be  /it  ptUe  when  under 
attack. 

En  Passoni  (iVi  passi$tg\^'V[  your  adversary  has  advanced 
one  of  hb  pawns  to  the  fifth  square,  and  you  move  one  of 
your  pawns  in  either  of  the  adjoining  files  two  squares,  he  b 
entitled  to  take  your  pawn,M/Arxaif/,  as  though  you  had  only 
jDoved  it  one  square.  Thb  peculiar  mode  of  capture  can  only 
be  effected  by  pawns. 

Hanks  ami  FiUs.^'The  lines  of  squares  running  from  left  to 
light  are  known  as  runJh^  and  those  perpendicular  to  them, 
nnning  from  one  player  to  the  other,  are  called  //es. 

Passed  and  Isolated  Pawns.'^K  pawn  is  said  to  be  **  passed  * 
when  it  b  so  far  advanced  that  no  pawn  of  the  adversary's  can 
oppose  it.  An  isolated  pawn  b  one  that  stands  alone  and  un« 
supported. 

Double  Ponw.— Two  pawns  on  the  same  file. 

*'J*adoube*'  (signifying  /  adjust  or  /  arrange)  b  the  ex- 
piession  generally  used  when  a  player  touches  a  piece  to 


arrange  it  without  the  intention  of  making  a  more.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  say  **  J*adoube^ 
but  he  must  at  any  rate  use  an  equivalent  expression. 

To  Interpose. — ^This  term  explains  itself.  If  your  king  of 
one  of  your  pieces  b  attacked,  and  you  move  another  of  your 
pieces  between  the  attacking  piece  and  the  piece  attacked, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  covering  check,  or  as  a  means  of 
protection,  or  with  any  other  object,  you  are  said  to  "  inter- 
pose." 

Winning  the  Exchange^ — You  arc  said  •*  to  win  the  ex- 
change "  when  you  gain  a  rook  for  a  bishop,  a  bbhop  for  a 
knight,  or,  in  short,  whenever  you  gain  a  superior  piece  by 
giving  an  inferior. 

Queening  a  Pawn, — Yon  are  said  to  *•  queen  a  pawn  "  when 
you  advance  it  to  the  eighth  square  on  the  file.  You  may  then 
claim  a  queen  or  any  other  piece  in  exchange  for  it.  Formerly 
the  rule  was,  that  you  might  substitute  for  it  any  piece  yoa 
had  previously  lost,  but  according  to  the  modem  game  three 
or  more  rooks,  or  bishops,  or  knights  may  be  obtained  in  thb 
way. 

Gam^V.— Thb  term,  which  is  derived  from  the  Italian,  de- 
scribes an  opening  in  which  a  pawn  is  purposely  sacrificed  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  game,  in  order  subsequently  to  gam  an 
advantage.  Several  gambits  are  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  their  inventors,  such  as  the  Cochrane  gambit,  the  Muno 
gambit,  the  Salvio  gambit,  etc.;  there  are  also  the  bishop's 
gambit,  the  queen's  gambit,  etc.,  etc. 

Mating  Power, — The  force  re^btlsite  to  bring  about  a  check* 
mate  .  a  king  and  queen  against  king  and  two  bishops,  king 
and  two  knights,  king  and  bishop  and  knight,  or  against  king 
4nd  rook,  can  effect  checkmate.  King  and  two  bishops  can 
nate  against  king  and  bishop,  or  king  and  knight  King  with 
two  bishops  and  knight  can  mate  against  king  and  rook.  King 
with  rook  and  bisnop  can  mate  against  rook  and  king.  King 
can  always  draw  against  king  and  bishop,  or  king  and  knight 
Kint;  and  rook  against  either  a  king  and  bishop,  or  king  and 
knight,  makes  a  drawn  g«une,  etc 

LAWa  OP  THB  QAMB. 

The  following  laws  are  in  force  in  all  the  principal  dobs  fai 
this  x)untry: 

1.  If  a  player  touch  one  of  his  men,  unless  for  the  purpose 

of  adjusting  it,  when  he  must  say  ^*  J*adoube  "  (see  Law 
4),  or  it  being  hb  turn  to  move,  he  must  move  tlie 
piece  hf  ha.«  so  touched. 
[Walker  gives  the  following  remarks  on  thb  law:  "When 
you  touch  a  piece  with  the  bona  Jide  intention  of  playing  it* 
the  saying  J*adoube  will  not  exonerate  you  from  completing 
the  move.    A  chess-player^s  meaning  cannot  be  misunderstood 
on  the  point ;  and  were  it  otherwise  you  might  hold  a  man  in 
your  hand  for  five  minutes,  and  then  saying  *J*adoube* re- 
place it.  and  move  elsewhere."] 

2.  H  the  men  are  not  placed  properly  at  the  beginning  d 

the  game,  and  thb  b  discovered  before  four  moves  have 
been  made  on  each  side,  the  game  must  be  reoom* 
menced.  If  the  mistake  should  not  be  found  out  till 
after  four  moves  have  been  made,  the  game  mast  be 
proceeded  with. 
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3.  VHiere  the  pUjen  aie  even,  thej  most  draw  lots  for  the 
fint  more,  after  which  they  take  the  firtt  move  alternately. 
When  a  player  gives  odds,  he  hat  the  option  of  making  the 
fiiBt  move,  and  the  choice  of  men  in  every  game. 

pn  giving  odds,  should  jt  be  agreed  upon  to  give  a  pawn, 
it  is  cnstomary  to  take  the  K.  fi.  P.  If  a  piece  is  to  be  given, 
it  may  be  taken  from  either  the  king's  or  queen's  side.] 

4.  If  a  player  should  accidentally  or  otherwise  move  or 

touch  one  of  his  men  without  saying  **  J'odoube^  his 

adversary  may  compel  him  to  move  either  the  man  he 

has  touched  or  his  king,  provided  the  latter  is  not  in 

check. 

5»  When  a  player  gives  check,  and  fails  to  give  notice  by 

crying  "Check,"  his  adversary  need  not.unless  he  think 

proper,  place  his  king  out  of  check,  nor  cover. 

[If  it  is  discovered  that  the  king  is  in  check,  and  has  been 

•o  for  several  moves  past,  the  players  must  move  the  men  back 

to  the  point  at  which  they  stood  when  dieck  was  given.    If 

they  cannot  agree  as  to  when  check  was  first  given,  the  player 

^Hio  u  in  check  must  retract  his  last  move,  and  defend  his  king.] 

6.  The  player  who  effects  checkmate  wins  the  game. 

7.  Stalemate  constitutes  a  draw  game. 

8L  So  long  as  you  retain  your  hold  of  a  piece  yon  may  move 
it  where  yon  will. 

9»  Should  you  move  one  of  your  adversary's  men  instead  of 
jour  own,  he  may  compel  you  to  take  the  piece  yon 
have  touched,  should  it  be  en  prise,  or  to  replace  it  and 
move  your  king ;  provided,  of  course,  that  you  can  do 
so  without  placing  him  in  check. 

BCK  Should  you  capture  a  man  with  one  that  cannot  legally 
take  it,  your  adversary  may  compel  yon  either  to  take 
Mdi  piece  (should  it  be  ^  prise)  with  one  that  ean  le^ 
gaOr  take  it,  or  to  move  the  piece  touched ;  provided 
that  by  lo  doing  toq  do  not  discover  check,  in  which 
case  yon  may  be  directed  to  move  your  king. 

It*  Should  yon  move  out  of  your  turn,  your  adversary  may 
compel  you  either  to  retract  the  move,  or  leave  the 
piece  where  yoo  placed  it,  as  he  may  think  most  advan- 
tageous. 

la.  If  you  touch  the  king  and  rook,  intending  to  castle,  and 
have  quitted  hold  of  the  one  piece,  you  most  complete 
the  act  of  castling.  If  you  retain  your  hold  of  both, 
your  adversary  may  compel  you  to  move  either  of  them. 

13.  The  game  must  be  declared  to  be  drawn  should  you  fail 
lo  give  checkmate  in  fifty  moves,  when  you  have 


King  and  pawn  against  king. 
King  and  two  pawns    ** 
King  and  minor  piece  ** 


King  and  queen  against  kin^ . 
King  and  rook  * 

King  and  two  bishops    ** 
King,  bialiop,  and  kt,     ^ 

14.  Drawn  games  of  every  description  count  for  nothing. 

15.  Neither  player  may  leave  a  game  unfinished,  nor  leave 

the  room  without  the  permission  of  his  adversary. 

16.  LookenM>n  ere  not  permitted  to  speak,  nor  in  any  way 

express  their  approbation  or  disapprobation  while  a 
game  is  pending. 

17.  In  case  a  dispute  should  arise  on  any  point  not  provided 

for  by  the  laws,  a  third  party  must  be  appealed  to, 
and  his  dffitkMi  shall  be  finftj, 


HINTS  FOR  COMlfBNCINQ  THE  OAIfB< 

To  open  the  game  well,  some  of  the  pawns  should  be  played 
out  first  The  royal  pawns,  particularly,  should  be  advanced 
to  their  fourth  square ;  it  b  not  often  safe  to  advance  them 
farther.  The  bishop  s  pawn  shotald  also  be  played  out  eaily 
in  the  game ;  but  it  b  not  always  well  to  advance  the  rook't 
and  knight's  pawns  too  hastily,  as  these  afford  an  excellent 
protection  to  your  king  in  case  you  should  castle.  Fhillidoc 
describes  pawn-playing  as  the  '*  the  soul  of  chess."  When 
they  are  not  too  far  advanced,  and  are  so  placed  as  to  be  miw 
tually  supporting,  they  present  a  strong  barrier  to  the  advance 
of  your  adversary,  and  prevent  him  from  taking  up  a  com- 
manding position.  If  you  play  your  pieces  out  too  early,  and 
advance  too  far,  your  adversary  may  oblige  you  to  bring  them 
back  again  by  advancing  his  pawns  upon  them,  and  yon  thns 
lose  time. 

Do  not  commence  your  attack  until  yon  are  well  prepared. 
A  weak  attack  often  results  in  disaster.  If  your  attack  is  likely 
to  prove  successful,  do  not  be  diverted  from  it  by  any  bait 
which  your  adversary  may  purposely  put  in  your  way.  Pause^ 
lest  yon  fall  into  a  snare. 

Beware  of  giving  check  uselessly^*/.  #.,  unless  you  have  in 
view  the  obtaining  of  some  advantage.  A  useless  check  is  a 
move  lost,  which  may,  particularly  between  good  players,  de* 
dde  the  game. 

It  is  generally  injudicious  to  make  an  exchange  when  youi 
position  b  good,«or  when»  by  so  doing,  you  bring  one  of  your 
adversary's  pieces  into  good  play.  Never  make  an  exchange 
without  considering  the  consequences.  When  your  game  b 
crowded  and  ill  arranged  and  your  position  inferior,  it  b  ad- 
vantageous to  exchange.  Sometimes  also,  when  you  are  much 
superior  in  force,  it  b  worth  your  while  to  make  an  equal 
exchange. 

The  operation  of  castling  often  relieves  a  crowded  game. 
A  lost  opporttmity  of  castHng»  or  castling  at  the  wrong  time, 
is  a  disadvantage  which  may  be  turned  to  account  by  your  ad* 
versary. 

Never  put  your  queen  before  your  king  In  such  a  way  that 
your  adversary  may  bring  forward  a  bishop  or  rook  and  attack 
her,  and  the  king  through  her.  In  such  a  case,  unless  yoo 
can  interpose  another  piece,  you  will  inevitably  lose  your 
queen. 

It  b  good  play  to  **  double**  your  rooks— i.  «.,  to  make  them 
mutually  supporting.  Don't  bring  your  rooks  into  active  pbp 
too  soon.  They  can  generally  operate  most  effectivelT  eft  % 
dbtance,  and  they  are  therefore  of  most  valne  towaid  the  «■§ 
of  a  game,  when  the  board  b  comparatively  dear. 

From  time  to  time  take  a  review  of  the  game.  <^^*****H^ 
an  hicurably  tedious  player  b  a  general  nuisance.  It  la  wm% 
folly  to  play  without  "  knowing  the  reason  why.**  To  tato 
an  occasional  review  of  the  game  gets  you  Into  *  lyitffinalit 
habit.  When  near  the  dose,  take  notice  of  the  poattloo  al 
your  adversary's  pawns,  and  if  you  find  that  yon  sin  iiueea 
before  him,  make  all  haste  to  do  so ;  if  not,  attack  hb  pawns 
so  as  to  prevent  him  from  queening.  If  your  adversary  pos- 
sesses a  dedded  advantage,  look  out  for  a  means  of  drawing 
the  game. 
Dp  not  itlflk  to  CM  opcnii^  but  iMxn  M  maayAaicoeHk 
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Always  be  willing  to  accept  odds  of  a  better  player,  so  that 
tiie  game  may  be  interesting  to  him.  If  yon  should  losei  it  is 
natural  that  yon  should  feel  inwardly  chagrined,  but  do  not  let 
font  (Ukappointxhent  be  perceived.  '*  Keep  your  temper"  1% 
t^dttn  rule.  Do  not  give 'up  the  game  l>efore  you  are  quite 
init  It  ia  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  you  should  not  too  hastily 
^Uap  to  the  conclusion  that  you  have  won  ft. 

tt  Is  necessary  that  you  should  occasionally  study  some  of 
fte  best  book  games,  but  without  actual  practice  proficiency  can 
•eiiom  be  attahied. 

Hndeator  to  understand  the  reasons  which  lead  to  your  adver- 
•ir/s  tnovei^  and  take  measures  accordingly. 

"OHttllMOS*'  ofGame^— The  principal  openings  are  the 
ftHc^  l^ftmblt,  the  (|ueen*s  gambit,  the  king's  knight's  open- 
ly the  king'a  bishop*^  opening,  etc.  From  these  spring  the 
%&nooig|unbits,  known  as  the  Evans,  the  Muzio,  the  Gtinning* 
bun.  the  Allgaier,  the  Cochrane,  the  Gluoco  piano,  etc..  most 
tf  (hem  deriving  their  names  from  the  inventors.  All  these 
gnmbits  have  a  variety  of  subdivisions,  and  openings  not 
founded  on  them  are  termed  irregular  openings.  We  shall, 
after  defining  each  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  openings 
give  illustrations  of  them. 

Thr  Kin^i  Gambit^Va  this  gambit,  the  first  player  ad- 
vances his  K.  B.  P.  two  squares  at  his  second  move. 

The  QueenU  Gambit  is  when  the  first  player,  at  his  second 
move,  advances  his  Q.  B.  P.  two  squares. 

King*s  Bishop* s  Gambit  is  so  styled  becatise  the  first  player 
Wings  out  the  K.  B.  at  his  second  move. 

Kin^s  Xfdghfs  Gambit. — In  this  much-used  opening  the 
first  player  brings  out  his  K.  Kt.  at  his  second  move. 

The  Evans  Gambit^  so  styled  from  its  inventor.  Captain  W. 
D.  Evans,  R.  N,,  is  when  the  player  advances  Q.  Kt  P.  two 
at  his  fourth  move,  and  sacrifices  it,  with  the  object  of  recov- 
ering at  least  its  equivalent,  at  the  same  time  obtaining  a  de- 
cided lead. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  the  queen's  pawn-two-openlng, 
the  queen's  bishop's  pawn's  opening,  the  Lopez  gambit,  the 
king's  pawn-one*opening,  the  queen's  counter-gambit,  the 
king's  rook's  pawn's  gambit,  the  Allgaier  gambit,  the  Muzio 
gambit,  the  Cochrane  gambit,  the  Cunningham  gambit,  the 
bishop's  gambit,  the  Damian's  gambit,  the  Greco  counter- 
gambi »  etc.,  etc. 

Vu  An  article  of  such  limited  scope  as  the  present,  it  would 
fee  impossible  to  treat  at  any  length  upon  every  one  of  these 
Dpeninga.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  making 
^  tetetton  which  will  be  at  oi^e  interesting  and  suitable  for 
begiaoew*  In  every  case  we  have  preferred  to  give  those 
#Artattea  which  are  considered  the  best  and  most  legitimate^ 
believQoi^  that  the  study  and  practice  of  such  positions  will  be 
tnoie  advantageous  to  the  learner  than  giving,  as  some  writers 
dou  finierior  play  and  positions,  and  then  afterward  giving  the 
0MEvedooM. 

^7U^  Mack. 

lb  S.  P.  «.  t.  Bl  ?  a. 

8bX.aF.ib  fcR  takesP. 

^  K.  Kl  to  a  ).  9.  K.  Kt.  P.  a. 

^  K.a  toO'  a  4* 
Tbinr  baa  been  ranch  difference  of  opinion  at  to  the  move 


which  black  should  now  ttaake.  Some  writers  ptefer  advandng 
K.  Kt  P.,  whilst  Walker  and  a  whole  host  of  authorities  thhik 
it  better  to  phce  the  K.  B.  at  Kt.  second:  ••Although,"  aays 
Walker,  '*  playing  the  pawn  b  ptodnctive  of  more  brilliant 
situations."    He  advises  both  monies  Ibr  practice. 

Kin^s  Bishop* s  Opening, — ^Thls  opening  is  conndeted  by 
the  great  chess  master,  Phillldor,  as  the  very  finest  opening 
Ibr  the  first  player,  as  it  brings  out  the  bishop  at  the  second 
move,  and  immediately  attacks  black's  K.  B.  P.,  his  weakest 
point.  From  this  opening  spring  some  of  the  finest  and  most 
difficult  combinations  known.    It  commences  thus : 


White, 
i.  R.  P.  to  It  4. 
a.  K.  B.  to  0  a  4* 
5.  P.  to  Q.  B.  9. 
4.  K.  Kt.  to  B.  3. 


Black, 
t.  P.  to  R.  4. 
a.  K.atog.  a4(bca^ 
^  Q.  to  K.  a  (good). 


Some  prefer  to  pli^  the  Kt  to  K.  3,  but  in  our  opinion  tha 
is  not  so  good  as  to  B.  3,  because  in  the  former  case  blads 
could  take  K.  B.  P.  with  his  bishop  (check) ;  and  if  white  K. 
takes  bishop»  black  queen  gives  check  at  her  B.  4,  and  whki 
loses  bishop. 

Whfte.  Bbck. 

4.K.Kt.toa9. 
5.  Q.  to  K.  a.  8>  I^-  to  Q.  3. 

&P.to0.3.  e.p.too.a3. 

If  black  plays  his  Q.  B.,  pinning  Kt,  white  will  advance 
R.  P.,  which  will  cause  black  either  to  retire  bishop  (which  wiD 
be  losing  time)  or  force  an  exchange,  which  will  open  the  game 
to  white's  queen.  Therefore  it  will  be  better  for  black  to  play 
P.  to  Q.  B.  3,  as  we  have  given  it,  which  will  leave  the  game 
pretty  equal  up  to  this  point  If  black,  at  his  third  move, 
replies  as  follows— which  b  an  inferior  move — then  the  game 
proceeds  thus : 

White.  Blade 

).  R.  Kt  to  a  ^ 

4.  P.  to  Q.  4.  4-  P-  takes  P. 

5.  P.  to  K.  9.  s.Kt.  toR.f 
6.0.  toKa.  6.Kt.  toKt4. 
7.  P.  to  K.  a  4.  7-  Kt.  to  K  9. 

8.  P.  to  K  a> 

IfbladcnowpUy  8.RttoR.^ 

white  has  the  best  of  the  game,  and  ought  to  win  ;  but  if  black 
play  Kt  to  Kt  4,  white  will  play  Q.  to  K.  R.  5,  and  then  P. 
to  K.  R.  4.  If  white  at  his  third  move  should  play  Q.  to  K.  1, 
attacking  K.  B.  P.  and  threatening  ch.  with  Q.  and  capture  of 
bishop,  and  if  black  advance  Q.  P.  one,  it  may  then  l>ecome 
the  Ruy  Lopez  gambit  by  white  playing  as  his  fourth  move  P. 
to  K.  B.  4.  If  the  gambit  referred  to  be  not  property  met,  it 
leads  to  strong  positions  of  attack.  It  b  better  for  the  second 
player  to  refuse  the  pawn  offered. 

Kin^s  Knighfs  Opening.^^Thh  b  a  sound  opening,  and 
has  been  largely  treated  upon  by  many  writers.  Some  fine 
situations  spring  from  it  At  the  second  move,  white  directly 
attacks  K.  P.  with  K.  Kt  We  will  give  the  opening,  and  a 
few  brief  remarks  thereon,  together  with  a  game  arising  horn 

it: 

White.  Back. 

s.  P.  to  R.  4.  t.  P.  tt>  K.  4. 

a.  K.  Kt.  to  a  9. 

For  black,  in  reply  to  thb,  to  movt  P.  to  K.  &  3,  wooii 
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•nly  dmw  weik  pla^,  tnd  iVDttld  edftbte  WUte  to  win  In  a  few 
mores,  or  at  any  rate  to  obtain  a  rook  and  a  pawn  !n  exchange 
fi^  a  knight.    Black's  best  Answer  is  the  following : 
••  Q.  kt.  to  B.  3. 
Black  thus  defends  hb  pawn,  and  has  the  advantage  of  a 
ooonter-aitack. 

Kin^s  Kntghfs  Gim^V.-— This  is  a  variation  of  tlie  king't 
funbit^  brooght  about  by  white  at  his  fourth  move  advancing 
the  K.  R.  P.  before  bringing  out  his  K.  B.  This  variation 
brings  out  some  fine  pbtj*  but  is  not  so  strong  for  the  first 
pla^rer  as  the  king's  gambit  proper.  The  Allgaier  gambit 
iprings  from  this  opening. 

White.  Black, 

s.  P.  to  K.  4.  t.  P.  to  k.  4. 

•.P.tDK.ft4.  ik  P.ifttesP. 

».K.Kt.toa9.  9.  p.toI^Kt4. 

4.  P.  to  K.  R.  4.  4.  P.  to  It.  Kt.  I  Cbetf). 

5.  K.  Kl  b  K.  s> 

By  white's  last  move  the  game  emeiges  into  the  Allgaier. 
Black's  best  move  now  is 

S.  P.  to  K.  R.  4. 
&K.atoO.  a4.  «wR.toK.8. 

This  move  of  black's  b  considered  better  than  K.  Rt.  to  R.  3. 

9.P.to0.4.  T-P.toOs- 

iLKttoO.  3.  1  K.  a  P.  advances. 

If  white  now  plays  R.  Kt  P.,  black  has  the  best  of  the  game 
by  keeping  the  gambit  pawn.  If  white  attacks  queen  with 
bishop*  black  will  give  dieck  with  pawn,  and  have  the  stronger 
game.  Most  authorities  consider  this  opening  weak  for  the 
"  first  player. 

Tht  Airier  (KimdfA— This  opening,  the  invention  of  a 
noted  German  from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  arises  out  of  the 
kinflfs  knight's  gambit,  as  detailed  b  the  preceding  paragraph. 
It  is  not  a  safe  opening,  although,  if  successful,  it  will  prove  a 
strong  one.  When  properly  met,  the  siege  is  soon  raised,  and 
the  second  player  will  stand  in  the  better  position.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  fine  opening,  and  requires  cautious  play  on  both  sides. 
It  Is  as  follows: 

White.  Bbdc 

s-P.CoK.^  S.P.  toK.4. 

a.  P.  to  K.  B.4.  t.  P.  takes  P. 

^K.KLtoa>  9.P.  toK.Kt.4. 

4.P.toK.R4.  4.PtoK.iCt5. 

5.  K.  Kt  to  Kt  5. 

White's  fifth  move  constitutes  the  Allgaier  gambit,  white  in- 
tending to  sacrifice  the  knight  if  attacked  by  the  pawns.  Black 
may  reply  in  several  ways,  but  in  our  opinion  his  best  move  is 
the  following: 

5.  P.  to  K.  R.  a* 
fifaMk  bf  this  move  wins  the  knk^ 

^  Kt  takes  K.  a  P  6.  K  takes  Kt 

7.  Q.  takes  P.  r*  K.  Kt  lo  a  > 

8.  0.  takes  a  P. 

^  The  last  move  b  much  better  than  giving  check  with  the 
bishop,  whidi  would  only  liave  the  effect  of  involving  white's 
game.  Walker  says,  '*  No  better  move  can  be  played  at  thU 
crbis."  It  will  be  good  practice  for  the  student  to  continue 
tbe  above  opening,  and  exercise  hb  ingenuity  by  finishing  the 
game. 

Tki  Mwdo  GambiU-^1\:yA  b  another  variation  of  the  king's 
gambit,  and  b  piodioad  \t$  whita  offiving  to  SMrifice  knight 


in  order  to  gain  a  strong  attacking  position.  It  b  the  Inveik 
tion  of  Signor  Muzio,  an  Italian  player  of  some  eminence. 
Walker  says  thb  may  l>e  classed  as  the  most  brilliant  and 
critical  opening  known,  and  recommends  the  student  t^l 
play  it  at  every  opportunity ;  he  also  tlirows  out  tbe  vamklg 
that  an  incorrect  move  may  irrecoverably  lose  the  gUMu  Tkm 
defense  b  most  difiicult  to  discover  in  actual  pli^** 
White.  BMk 

t.P.toK.4*  l*P.lllit# 

a.  P.  to  K.  a  4.  aij^WkSiFL 

9.K.  KttoBa.  ^&taK.Kt4* 

4.K.  atoQ.  a4«  4>  K»  Hk  RaAliBDII^ 

8.  Castles. 

Thb  move  constt  utes  the  gambit ;  lor.  Instead  of  vUlt  with* 
drawing  his  Kt.,  or  moving  it  to  Q.  4,  he  allows  tt  to  lemain 
and  be  taken.  It  now  resU  with  black  whether  be  willaooqit 
the  gambit.    Walker  says  he  cannot  do  better. 

$.P.tsfasRL  ^ 

&0*  takes  P.  6.  Q.toK.a30baiQb 

Thb  last  move  b  Sarratt's  defense,  which  b  clearly  shown  fo 

be  the  best 

7.  tC  P.  advances.  7.  Q.  takes  K.  P. 

Thb  b  black's  best  move,  for,  if  he  did  not  take  P.,  white  at 

once  obtains  the  advantage  by  playing  P.  to  Q.  2,  defending 

K.  P.    If  bUck  play  Q.  to  Kt.  3  (ch.),  white  moves  K.  to  R. 

sq.,  and  ought  to  win. 

The  Scotch  Camhit^  or  Queet^s  i^avm  Two  Opening,— 1\i}A 

gambit  has  a  fine,  dashing  attack,  and  one  of  its  advantages  is, 

that  in  case  it  should  miscany,  the  disaster  b  comparatively 

slight     •*  It  IS,'*  as  Walker  says,  *•  one  of  the  most  atUcking 

yet  safe  methods  of  commencing  the  game  which  can  possibly 

be  adopted.*    Again,  **  It  b  alike  fertile  in  resource  aai  safo 

in  results." 

While.  Black. 

t.P.toK.4.  t.P.«otC4. 

8.K.Ktfeoa^  »o.  Kttoa$. 

S.  p.  100.4* 
The  third  move  of  white  gives  it  the  itanie  of  the  Queen's 
Pawn  Two  Opening.  White  plays  the  piwU  for  the  putpose 
of  opening  the  game,  especially  for  hb  bishops.  Black  may 
now  take  the  pawn  either  with  hb  P.  or  Kt  We  will  suppose 
him  to  do  the  former,  which  we  consider  best ; 

|.k».bkie8p. 
4.  K.B.  to(}.  a4- 
Some  players  now  give  black's  fourth  move  as  a  to  <^  Kt 
5  (ch.);  but  thb  b  a  decidedly  bad  move,  and  with  aa  Indif- 
ferent player  would  lose  the  game.  Black's  best  move  It  that 
introduced  by  Macdonnell,  and  described  by  Walker  at  aaoond 
defense     We  give  it  below : 

4.0itoKB.^ 
White  may  now  castle,  or  play  P.  to  Q.  a  3 }  dthor  of  which 
b  bett.er  than  Kt  or  B.  to  K.  Kt  5. 

HOW  TO  PINIsa  THB  OAMB. 
Having  now  considered  the  **  Hints  for  Cotnmendng  the 
Game,"  and  studied  most  of  the  principal  openings,  we  must 
say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  finishing  the  game.  It  b  often 
very  difficult  to  checkmate  when  you  have  a  king,  bishop,  and 
knight  against  a  king.  Although  possessing  the  lequlslte  mat- 
ing power,  good  players  haia  often  fidled  to  accompHih  tha 
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the  mate  within  the  stipnlated  fifty  moves.  The  only  way 
in  which  it  can  W  done  is  by  driving  the  adverse  Icing  to  a 
comer  commanded  by  your  bishop.  The  better  to  convey 
our  meanings  we  give  an  illustration.     Suppose  the  men  to 

bepUoed  thus: 

White  K.  at  K.  B.  6. 
**     K.aatK.B.5. 
"«     Kt  at  K.  Kt.  5. 
Black  K.  at  K.R.aq. 

Thea^lft  eighteen  moves,  white  may  effect  checkmate: 


Black. 
I.  K.  to  iCt.  tq. 
a.  K.  to  K.  B.  tq. 

3.  K.  to  K.  aq. 

4.  K..to  K.  B.  tq. 

5.  K.  to  K.  aq. 
tf.  K  to  Q.  tq. 

7.  K.  to  K.  tq. 

8.  K.  to  Q.  aq. 

9.  K.  to  0*  B.  tq. 
la  K.  to  Q.  tq. 
XX.  K.  to  Q.  B.  aq. 
xa.  K.  to  Q.  Kt.  aq. 
x>  K.  to  Q.  B.  aq. 
X4.  K.  to  0-  Kt.  aq. 
15.  K.  to  Q.  R.  aq. 
x6.  K.  to  Q.  Kt.  aq. 
17.  K.  to  Q.  R.  aq. 


Whke. 
I.  KttofCarCch.). 
e.atoK.4. 
9.  a  to  R.  R.  7. 
4*  KLtt>IC5. 
9.  KLto0.a. 
d  ILtoICaq. 

7.  R.  to  Q.  & 

8.  atDK.KL6(ch.). 
9b  Kt.  to  Q.  a  5. 

aOb  a  to  a  7. 

SB.  KttoOKL7(ch.X 

a.  K.  to  Q.  B.  6. 

19.  K.  to  Q.  Kt.  & 

14.  atoK.6(cfa.). 

X9.  Kt  to  Q.  B.  5. 

i&  a  to  Q.  7. 

X7.  Kt.toQ.  R.  6(ch.). 

x8.  a  to  Q.  a  6,  cbeckm. 

Af  will  be  observed  from  the  above  example,  one  of  the 
important  objects  is  never  to  let  the  king  escape  into  the  middle 
of  the  board. 

In  our  chapter  on  diackmate  we  should  not  omit  to  give  the 
•  Fool's  Mate  -  and  the  •«  Scholar's  Mate." 

The  former  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  effect  mate  in  as  few 
AS  two  moves.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  it  should  be 
named  the  **  fool's  mate  ; "  but  why  a  checkmate  which  may 
be  effected  in  four  moves  should  be  termed  "  scholar's  mate  " 
is  probably  less  capable  of  explanation. 
FooTs  MaU,^ 

Whto.  BktfdL 

X.  K.  Rt.  F.  ae^  x. K.  P.  a. 

a.  K.  a  P.  X  tq.  a.  Qoeen  outaa 

White.  Bbck. 

I.  K.  P.  a.  X.  K.  P.  a. 

a.  b:.  a  to  o.  a  4*  a.K.atoQ.a4. 

9.0.^K^R-5>  a.O.  P.  z. 

4. 0  takea  K.  a  P.,  givfaig  "^  acbolar*a  mate." 
i^k^  mtd  Qtum  against  King. — Several  examples  of  this 
dieckmate  might  be  given,  but  the  one  below  will  probably  be 
•nffident  The  principal  point  upon  which  the  learner  need 
bf  warned  is  against  allowing  his  adversary  to  effect  stalemate. 
fiuppQte  the  pieces  to  be  placed  thus: 
White  king  at  K,  aq. 

*      quean  at  Q.  B.  aq. 
Bte^klDcatQ.^ 
Tkt^HM  OM^  then  proceed  as  follows : 
^White.  Black. 

«.tXtt>K.Kts-  s.K.«>lC4. 

»JktffX.s.  a.K.toO.|. 

ma.)eX.3.  9.K.toK.s. 

4ulCtoX.4.  4K.to0.9. 

^a.tDK.Kt«.  f. 

Ik  2B««4<«aao8Si  4 


King  and  Queen  against  King  and  Rook, — Suppose  the  1 
to  be  placed  thus : 

White  king  at  K.  a  > 
**      queen  at  K.  aq. 
BhckkingatK.a7^ 
••      rook,atK.KL7, 

supposing  white  to  have  the  first  move,  the  game  may  be 
pleted  in  three  m    *^ : 

Whiw.  Black. 

X.  Q.  to  K.  5  (eh.).  X.  K.  to  a  8. 

s.  0-  to  Q.  a  (ch.V  a.  K. 
3.  Q.  to  K.  aq.«aad  wins. 


PROBLEMS. 
The  following  problems  are  selected  from  various  : 
and  are  given  because  they  are  just  sufficiently  difficult  to  ex« 
erdse  the  ingenuity  of  the  learner.  At  the  same  time,  we 
would  caution  him  against  too  close  a  study  of  problems  until 
he  is  well  up  in  the  game,  for,  if  followed  up,  it  will  only  tend 
to  weary  and  tire  him,  and  the  result  may  be  that  he  will 
throw  up  the  game  with  dislike. 

PROBLBMNo.  s. 


Whua. 
White  to  movok  and  mate  in  two  movHi 

raOVUQC  Mob  a. 


Whte. 
White  to  move,  and  mate  in  two  mofCft 
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PROBLEM  No.  a* 
Bteck. 


Whita 
White  to  mote,  and  ouita  in  tlireo 


WdUtomo^9ad  mateinlliiM 
PROBLKMMdf. 


WldtSi 
White  tcmovit,  end  mate  ia duee i 


PROBLEM  No.  & 
Black. 


White. 
White  to  mof«^  end  mate  in  three  i 


WhUeto 


monuM  asaa 
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PHOBLBM  No.  9. 
Bfack. 


White. 

tb  move,  and  tnate  In  fburikidvet. 
nOBISH  llo.  low 

Black. 


Vliite  to  moTc,  and  mate  in  ioxu  moves 


i0LUTtom  OP  TRS  PRO6LBII8. 


fe,P.taketg. 


wDiia* 
I.  BL  to  Q,  8  (cfa.V 
t.  g.  to  0.  7, 1 


X.K.  takes  R. 


PaOBLSM  4. 

Wbitc. 

t.kLtoiBlaq^    B.K.IttoIt6. 


s.R«to]Laq^       t.kLtoiBlaq^    B.K.IttoIt6.  i.  R.toK.B.4. 

•  ft.^T.Y:t.|iqi.i.K.toK.a4.  a. Q.  R.  to K.  Kt  aq.  •.K.toK.4. 
a.R.tofi.iLiMl^  9.  R.  to  Kt.  $« mate. 

There  are  two  other  tohitioQt  to 
tilk  prablcm. 


^        VMa.  nadk.  White. 

iilP.  •»  JL  R.  y.        X.  Qi  Xt  UdBBif).  I.  Q.  to  Q.  •. 
1%JI^  toXl.5kh^aiK.toKt.tq.       s.Q.toO.Mi. 


X.K. 
>.]L 


takeaKt 


i 


BhdL 


PaoBLBM  y. 
White.  BfaKk.  White. 

I.  R.toQ.B.*(dla.di.).i.  R.take8t.  Rt  IbK.  B.6L    t.P. 

R.         t.Kt.toK.4(ch.).B.K.toR.8. 
a  R.toQ.a4.(cli.).  a.  p.  takesR.  ).  R.toB.iq.    >R.P.t. 
>  a  mates.  4.  Kt.  tb  b.  a» 

PlKiBLBt  ^  Paoi 

inU /mdiam  JVMHm.} 
White.  Btadc  White. 

x.R.toK.  Kta(ch.)i  t.  K.toB.tti.    i.B.toQ.B.a^     x.P. 
•.  ICt  to  Q.  7  (ch.jL      a;R.take8Kt.    a.R.tt>0.a.  a.P. 

3.  R.  to  K.  8  (ch.).       a-lLlakeaR.    ^K.moffeiL  ^K.aio 

4.R.toKt8;fl)alSw  4.  R.  to  0. 4  (aii*  cfaedcm.). 


UGHTS  is  a  game  that  is  very  often 
iderrated,  becwise  it  is  suiqposed  that 
ere  is  little  or  no  play  in  it,  and  thiu^ 
len   a  person  is  asked   if  he  plays 
aughtSi  his   reply  is  not  unusually, 
:  is  such  a  stupid  game;   there's  do 
if 
Whenever  thts  remark  is  made  to  us^  we  challenge 
the  person  to  a  series  of  games,  when,  having  beaten 
him  some  half-dozen  in  succession,  we  prove  that 
there  must  be  some  play  in  the  game^  or  such  a  re- 
sult would  be  improbable. 

When  playing  chess,  there  are  so  many  pfecea^ 
each  having  H  different  moving  power  and  a  relative 
value,  that  one  oversight, '  baused  probably  by  a 
momentary  relaxation  of  memory,  loses  a  game^ 
whereas  in  draughts  such  a  result  is  less  probable, 
and  the  attention  can  be  more  completely  devoted 
to  some  plot,  through  which  the  oppmtent  does  not 
see.  As  a  rule,  a  good  dtaught-player  is  a  more 
acute  person  on  every*day  subjects  than  is  a  good 
chess-player,  and  diu6  we  strongly  recommend 
draughts  as  a  game  likely  to  call  into  action  vety 
useful  qualities. 

Draughti  it  played  on  the  tame  board  at  it  dieai^  the  me% 
however,  being  placed  entirely  on  squares  of  one  ooloc 

There  are  twelve  men  on  each  side,  arranged  on  the  sqoaies 
from  I  to  12  and  from  tl  and  32. 

The  two  squares  marked  t  and  5,  and  3a  and  3S,  are  caOed 
the  d(mdle  carmen,  and  these  must  always  be  on  the  right  liaad 
of  tlie  player,  whilst  the  left-liand  lowest  squares,  4  and  ag, 
must  always  be  on  the  left-hand  side. 

Having  arranged  the  men,  the  fin\  move  is  asuuifedte* 
tween  the  pla|ttis  bf  kt 
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The  men  move  one  square  at  a  taoe ;  thus,  tlie  man  on  33 
can  move  either  to  x8  or  17;  the  man  on  33  can  move  either 
to  19  or  x8.  The  men  can  only  move  forwards,  not  back- 
wards, until  they  have  succeeded  in  reaching  the  bottom  row 
of  the  adversaiy^s  squares,  when  they  are  avvmei  t>y  having  a 
second  man  placed  above  thenu  Tliey  are  ttieh  termed  Jb'i^i, 
and  can  move  either  forwards  or  txtckwards  as  desirable. 

A  man  may  take  an  opponent's  man  by  leaping  over  him 
and  taking  up  the  vacant  square  beyond  him,  the  piece  takien 
being  removed  from  the  board. 

A  man  may  take  two  or  three  men  at  one  move,  provided 
he  can  leap  over  each  in  succession.  To  understand  this, 
place  a  white  man  at  18,  11,  and  35,  and  a  bl*ck  man  at  39, 
an  other  pieces  being  removed  from -the  boatd.  The  black 
man  can  move  and  take  the  three  white  men,  as  he  can  leap 
to  as,  15,  and  8»  thus  taking  the  men  on  squares  18,  xx»  and 
BladL 


White. 


tS*  A  Ung  can  take  both  backwards  and  forwards  any  num- 
ber of  men,  as  Imig  as  a  square  is  open.  Thus,  place  a  white 
man  ott  S5,  ^,  iiy,  19,  xo,  9,  and  X7.  A  black  king  at  29 
oould  take  aU  ttiese  men  at  once,  for  he  could  leap  from  29  to 
29,  taking  25  man  (  to  31,  taking  26 ;  to  24^  taking  27;  to  159 
taking  19 ;  to  §i  taking  10 ;  to  13,  taking  9  \  and  to  a2»  taking 
Z7,  and  takii^  aU  these  in  one  move. 

If  a  man  takie  other  men,  and  hi  the  taldng  reach  the 
bottom  row,  he  cannot  go  on  taldng,  as  a  king,  until  the  ad- 
Tcrsaiy  has  moved* 

Jf.mw/J5f.-^lfcc^  a  white  man  at  24,  7,  t6,  and  8,  a  Uack 
man  at  28.  The  black  man  takes  34  b^  leaping  to  19,  takes 
16  by  ktphi|(  to  12,  takes  8  by  leApint;  to  5,  and  b  there 
cnmiied;  bttt  ainhot  Itep  to  io,  thus  tildng  the  mail  at  y. 
mtn  tte  adversary  has  moVed. 

The  game  is  won  when  aU  the  adversary's  men  are  dtfaer 
t^en  br  Modbid«id  to  diat  they  eanubt  inoVe,  khd  it  is  drawn 
when  two  kitigs  or  less  lemaln  able  to  move.  In  Spite  of  the 
adversary. 

Laws.— The  following  ate  ^SA  itstablidied  laws  of  the  game, 
which  should  be  learned  by  every  person  who  is  desirous  of 
beoottimg  Ik  dxftnght-play^. 

RULES  OF  THE  GAME  OF  DRAUGHTa 
The  chief  lawi  for  regalatiag  dM  fsme  of  dxaag^  are  as 


1.  Each  player  takes  the  first  move  alternately,  whether  the 

last  game  be  won  or  drawn. 

2.  Any  action  which  prevents  the  adversary  from  having  a 

full  view  of  the  men  is  not  allowed. 

3.  The  player  who  touches  a  man  must  pla^  him. 

4.  In  case  of  standing  the  huif ,  which  means  omittii^  ta 

take  a  man  when  an  opportunity  for  so  doing  occmied» 
the  other  party  may  either  take  the  man,  or  insist  npoQ 
his  man,  whidi  has  been  so  omitted  bj  his  advenaty» 
being  taken. 
0.  If  either  party,  when  it  is  his  turn  to  mavc^  heritatca 
above  .three  minutes,  the  other  ma^  call  upon  him  to 
play;  and  if,  after  that,  he  delay  above  five  mfantea 
longer,  then  he  loses  the  game. 
6.  In  the  losing  game,  the  pkyer  can  insist  upon  his  adveiw 
sazy  taking  all  the  men  in  case  opportunities  shovld 
present  themselves  for  their  being  so  taken. 
7»  To  prevent  unnecessary  delay»  If  one  color  have  no 
pieces  but  two  kings  on  the  board,  and  the  other  no 
piece  but  one  king,  the  latter  can  call  upon  the  former 
to  win  the  game  in  twenty  moves.     If  he  does  not 
finish  it  widiin  that  number  of  moves,  the  game  to  be 
relinquished  ai  drawn. 
8»  If  there  are  three  kings  to  two  on  the  boards  the  sabse. 

queat  moves  are  not  to  exceed  forty. 
Adticx. — ^The  men  should  be  ket>t  as  much  as  possible  in  a 
iredge  form  towards  tile  tenter  6t  die  board.    Avoid  moving 
a  man  on  dM  side  ^tittret  fbr,  when  there«  he  is  deprived  of 
half  his  po^r,  being  kble  to  take  in  one  diivction  only. 

Consider  well  befm  flu  taudl  a  man,  for  a  man  once 
touched  must  be  moved. 

Avoid  the  oowatdly  praetM  of  ihovlng  a  man,  and  tfaen» 
when  yon  discover  by  your  adveisary^  move  that  you  have 
committed  an  error*  taldng  yoar  mote  back.  Stand  the  con- 
sequences though  the  game  be  lost,  and  next  time  you  will  be 
more  cattfuL  A  gamb,  even  if  wbn  after  replacing  a  man,  is 
unsatisftotoryt  and  not  to  be  couxitled  a  victory,  and  often 
kads  to  disputes.  The  rules  are  made  to  avoid  aH  argument 
and  dispute,  and  the  more  closely,  therefore,  you  obey  these^ 
the  more  harmonious  IHU  be  your  gtmes. 

Bb  hot  talk  during  a  game,  or  ivfaistte,  or  fidget  by  drum, 
ming  wittk  ^  fingers^  6r  in  any  way  tct  so  as  to  annoy  or 
worry  an  adversary.  A  game  of  draughts^  though  only  % 
game,  may  be  madfe  a  training  process  for  much  more  fan* 
portent  matters.  A  bareless,  thou^tless,  or  worrying  dnmghU 
player  will,  undoubtedly,  be  the  same  chiracter  In  woddly 
matters. 

t^ever  allow  ^  loift  of  A  game  to  cause  you  fe  lofee  your 
temper,  for  sudk  a  proceeding  ^o#s  yon  to  be  teore  self, 
su^cient  than  IntellectuaL  If  beaten^  it  proveiB  your  adver- 
sary to  be  more  et{)erienced  or  quicker-sighted  than  yourself, 
and  you  should,  therefore,  use  aU  your  faculties  to  discover 
how  he  beats  you. 

As  a  rule,  seek  to  play  with  a  better  player  liian  yoursell^ 
rather  than  with  a  worse,  which  is  merely  saying,  "  Endeavbt 
to  improve  yonr  own  game  rather  than  to  instruct  a  worse 
player.** 
When  yo«  lose  agvne,  avoid  aU  di^Muiging  1 
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as,  **Oh,  I  should  have  won  that  if  so-and-so  had  not  oc- 
cnrred,"  etc.  Your  adversary  who  defeats  you  will  think 
more  highly  of  yon  if  you  say  nothing,  or  merely  acknow- 
ledge his  greater  skill. 

If  you  find  a  person  who  defeats  you  easily,  rc^aember  how 
much  thought  and  time  he  must  have  devoted  to  the  subject 
in  order  to  obtain  this  advantage,  and  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
only  by  a  similar  process  that  you  can  gain  like  results. 

OAME8. 

Draughts  is  a  game  in  which  one  is  particularly  called  upon 
to  estimate  the  skill  and  style  of  play  of  one's  adversary.  One 
person  may  yery  easily  be  drawn  into  a  trap,  where  another 
more  cautious  could  not  be  thus  defeated.  Again,  a  too  cau* 
tious  player  may  be  defeated  by  a  dashing  move,  whereas 
another  opponent  would  win  the  game  in  consequence.  We 
will  now  give  one  or  two  examples  of  games,  calling  attention 
to  the  points  in  each.  The  men  are  supposed  to  be  arranged 
as  before  mentioned — white's  men  from  ai  to  32,  black's  from 
Itonm     Black  mores  fint 

WhMt. 
tatosiL 
astoiSCtoke^ 


«i  to  15. 
15  to  33  (takei). 
8  to  It. 


Now,  at  this  point  of  the  game,  if  white  were  a  very  young 
or  incautious  player,  he  might  be  easily  tempted  into  a  false 
move  by  black  moving  ix  to  16,  for  white,  seeing  a  supposed 
advantage  in  position,  might  move  24  to  20.  Let  us  suppose 
these  moves  to  have  been  made,  and  black  wins  at  once,  for, 
moving  3  to  8,  he  compels  white  to  take  20  to  11,  and  then, 
with  a  man  ui  8,  takes  II,  1 8,  and  25,  and  procures  a  king  at 
29,  thus  gai.  Jng  a  majority  of  two  men,  an  advantage  equi- 
valent to  the  game,  for,  by  exchanging  man  for  man  on  every 
occasion,  he  would  soon  reduce  the  odds  to  4  to  2,  or  2  to  a 

If,  however,  black  play  a  more  cautious  game,  he  should 
move  4  to  8. 

White  again  might  lose  the  game  if  he  moved  either  24  or 
S3  to  19,  for  black  would  respond  by  I  o  to  1 5,  when  white 
must  move  from  1 9  to  i  o,  black  from  6  to  99,  taking  these 
men  as  before. 

Black^s  best  move  is,  perhaps,  25  to  22. 

At  this  period  of  the  game  exchanges  of  men  usually  take 
place,  the  object  being  an  advantage  of  position,  as  follows: 

Btock.  White. 

•to  14.  iSto  9. 

St&Z^'  B4t090. 

tfte^   ^  aatozS. 

ito  ir  a6t084. 

Up  to  tibtt  present  time  no  great  advantage  is  gained  on 
either  side,  the  game  being,  perhaps,  slightly  in  favor  of  black, 
who  may  caaae  a  separation  in  white's  men  by  the  following: 

Ettcii.  White. 

9toi3'  xtio  9. 

White  BMiy  iiqify  bT-^» 
Tkuko 

I4i0^  t7tozt. 

l9ow»n]Hi  tibtk  mfomB  •  (0  l^«  iotoig»wyie  mold 


procure  a  king  as  follows:  Suppose  black  had  moved  1 2  to  16 
then  white  18  to  14, 

Black.  White. 

so  to  17.  n  to  14, 

and  whatever  black  now  does,  white  must  procure  a  king.  It 
is  under  such  conditions  as  these  that  the  acute  player  often 
wins  a  game ;  for  we  shall  find  that  the  eagerness  for  gainii^ 
thb  king  may  cause  white  to  be  in  a  difficult  position.  Canr 
ing  on  the  game  under  this  supposition,  we  have 


Black. 
t6to  19. 
zstoxS. 

Stozt. 
xStota. 

X3t0  8S, 

sto  6. 
7toi4. 
x4toz7. 
3tO  8.* 
Stoxa. 


White. 
«4toi5. 
i3to  9. 

9to  5. 
a6tox7. 

5to  xUdqg)b 

xtoxo. 
3a  to  88. 
aBtoaf. 
3Xtos7. 
•7  to  S3. 


Black  must  now  lose  a  man,  and  therefore  the  gime^  as 
follows.— 

Black.  Whita. 

as  to  s6,  or  X7  to  sx.  3310  z8. 

t6 10  3x,Qr  aa  to  as.  X9  to  X5,  and  white  wlot. 

TAe  Double  Comers, — ^When  there  is  one  king  against  two^ 
the  rule  is  that  the  game  is  drawn  unless  it  be  won  in  at  least 
twenty  moves.  If  the  player  does  not  know  how  to  block  19' 
in  the  double  comers,  this  may  easily  be  a  drawn  game.  We 
will  now  show  the  moves  for  blocking  in  the  double  comen^ 
giving  the  case  that  will  require  the  greatest  number  of 
moves. 

Black's  kings  at  X  and  5 ;  white's  at  icx 


•otoig. 
t9toi9. 

I9toa4. 

84  to  a8  (readMSdooUa 

aStoja.     oomerj 

3atoa6. 

aStosa. 

3tloa6. 

3al»aeL 
aStoai. 
84  to  i^ 
x9tox4L 
x6toaa 


5t0  9. 

9tox4, 
X4toi8. 
x8tos3. 

xto6. 

6toaoi. 
aotox). 
IS  to  19* 
a3l0S7. 
x9tos3. 
a7t0  3a. 
aatoxS. 
SatoaS. 
x8tox5, 
15  to  XX,  and  wins  in  xs  1 

Had  black  moved  from  15  to  19  at  last,  white  could  ; 
gone  to  24,  and  the  game  would  have  been  prolonged.  There 
is  no  position  on  the  board  where  two  kings  cannot  defeat  one 
in  fifteen  moves. 

It  is  usual  with  two  experienced  players  to  pronounce  the 
game  drawn  when  there  are  twc  kings  only  on  each  side,  obo 
of  which  is  enabled  to  reach  the  double  comers.  There  are 
however,  two  or  three  chances  of  catching  an  incaatioas 
player. 

The  following  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  cases.  Whitest 

•  This  move  of  black's  wUl  very  likaly  lots  him  a  flMa«or»ailaH^ 
•now  his  adfWMfy  to  maki 
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positions  are  king  at  28  and  at  30  ;  black's  at  24  and  19.  Black 


Black. 
34  to  97. 
iQtoaj. 
931030. 
30  to  as. 
351030. 


White. 
381033. 
30  to  36. 

33tC33. 

33  to  36. 

36  to  33,  and  wins. 


Another  case  may  be  tried  with  caution,  and  which  is  as 
follows, 'two  kings  each:  black  at  15  and  23,  white  at  x6  and 
2$,     White  moves. 

White.  Black. 

•5  to  33.  33  to  tS. 

i6tozi.  x8t0  35. 

ti  to  18,  and  wins  next  move  by  blocking. 

These  are  not  positions  likely  to  entrap  very  good  ^^ layers, 
but  succeed  very  often  with  average  hands. 

The  game  in  these  instances  resulted  in  the  winner  having 
what  is  called  **  the  move.**  To  ascertain  whether  you  have 
the  move  of  any  one  of  your  adversary's  men,  examine  the 
situation  of  each,  if  your  opponent  has  a  black  square  at 
a  right  angle  under  his  man,  you  have  the  move,  and  z/iV/ 
versa. 

Draughts  is  in  reality  a  deeply  interesting  game,  and  one 
that  is  very  rarely  appreciated. 

THE  LOSING  GAME  OP  DRAUGHTS. 

The  losing  game  of  draughts  is  rarely  understood,  and  there* 
fore  rarely  appreciated.  We  believe  that  there  is  even  moic 
foresight  required  in  the  losing  than  in  the  winning  game  of 
draughts,  for  it  is  equally  as  necessary  to  see  several  moves  on 
ahead,  and  the  game  may  be  almost  instantly  lost  by  a  thought- 
less move. 

To  win  at  the  losing  game  we  must  compel  our  adversary  to 
take  all  our  men,  and  the  novice  usually  commences  by  losing 
ms  many  men  as  possible.  This  proceeding  is  an  error ;  the 
player  has  the  advantage  who  has  the  most  men  on  the  table, 
ms  will  be  instanced  by  one  or  two  examples. 

Suppose  white  to  have  a  king  on  each  of  the  four  squares,  I, 
S»  3>  4 :  black,  one  on  31.  First,  we  will  suppose  that  white 
commences  thus : — 

White.  Black. 

4  to  8.  31  to  87. 
3  to  y.  37  to  33. 
t  to  6.  33 10  x8. 
it0  5. 

Black  must  now  retreat,  for,  if  he  moves  to  14  or  15,  the  game 
is  lost,  as  he  may  be  compelled  to  take  each  of  his  opponent's 
men  in  succession.     Thus,  suppose  he  move  to  14  : — 
White.  Black. 

5  to  9.  x4to  5- 

6  to  9.  5  to  14. 

7  to  10.  X4  to   7. 

8  to  II  and  wlas. 


Thus  black's  move  must  be  a  retreat  in 

answer  to  white's  i  to 

5*     Then. 

Black. 

White. 

t8t0  38. 

5  to  9. 

Mtos6. 

6tDt4. 

•6t0  3x. 

t4to<t. 

VtOifk 

At  this  point,  if  white  advanced  from  18  to  23  to  be  taken,  he 
would  lose  the  game  unless  very  careful,  as  the  lost  man  would 
have  the  move  against  him.  His  best  move,  therefore,  would 
be  18  to  25.  If  black  moves  to  24,  he  loses.  Black  had  better 
move  to  32,  and  white  6  to  xa 


Black. 
33  to  38. 
381033. 
33  to  88. 
88  to  19. 
to  to   3. 


White. 
Stoxz. 
X5  to  19. 

X9t0  34. 

xoto  15. 

xrto  7,  and  wins. 


We  will  now  point  out  the  best  "traps"  for  the  losing 
game. 

Suppose  white's  men  to  be  placed  from  21  to  32.  If  then  we  can 
secure  one  of  the  adversary's  men  at  21,  we  are  almost  certain 
to  lose  all  our  men  first,  and  thus  to  win  the  game,  for,  by 
k^fping  this  man  blocked  until  required,  he  can  be  made  use 
of  at  the  right  time.  Let  us  take  an  example,  white  moving 
first 


White. 

Black. 

S3tOx8. 

9toi4. 

x8to  9. 

5  to  X4  (very  bad  playi 

3X  to  17. 

X4t0  8X. 

this  ought  to 

34toaQ. 

xxtox6. 

have  been  € 

sototx. 

7to  x6. 

10x3.) 

3310  i8(iK>tagood 

move 

,tnitwilliotox5. 

x8  to  IX. 

illustrate  the 

8  to  15. 

381034. 

advantage  of  man  at  ai. 

)i5tooa 

«4toi$. 

6to  xo. 

X5to  6. 

xtoxo. 

36  to  88. 

4  to  8. 

87  to  83. 

i6to<9. 

83tox6. 

X3tOX9. 

88  to  18. 

xotoxs. 

x8to  4* 

3  to  8. 

4  to  IX. 

tto  7. 

ZXtO    8. 

White  no^^  has  six  men  on  the  board,  whilst  black  has  only 
two ;  but  white  can  reduce  this  number  at  any  time  by  moving 
30  to  26.  Black  can  only  move  ig  to  24  or  to  23.  Suppose 
he  move  it  to  23,  then  it  will  be  better  for  white  to  redoM 
black  to  one  as  follows  .*— 


White. 
3x1037. 
30  to  83. 
391083. 

3a  to  88. 
88  to  84. 


Black. 

93  to  86. 
•XIO30. 
30  tost. 

8X  10  17. 

S7t*x4. 


If  black  move  to  18,  10,  or  9,  he  loses  at  once,  so  14  to  xy  it 
the  best  move.  If  white  move  27  to  23  he  loses  the  game,  for 
black  would  move  17  to  22,  from  which  white  could  not  escapes 
Hence  the  game  would  be  best  played  by 


White. 

3tO   6. 

6toxo. 
xoto  14. 
X4U>X7 


Black. 

X7  to  8X. 
3X  to  8<, 

35  to  30. 


The  game  might  now  be  prolonged,  but  still  to  win  the 
losing  game  with  the  four  against  one  it  almost  a  certainty,  as 
it  can  only  be  lost  by  an  oversight. 
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HE  game  of  dominoes  is  frequently 
looked  upon  as  a  trivial  amusement,  but 
those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  it 
agree  that  it  affords  room  for  much  curi- 
ous calculation.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
mere  game  of  chance.  Let  any  ordinary 
player  enter  the  lists  against  an  old  and  ex- 
perienced hand,  and  he  will  soon  discover  that  it 
requires  something  besides  good  weapons  to  come 
off  victorious  in  this  as  in  most  other  contests.  In 
fact,  it  is  as  much  a  game  of  skill  as  any  of  the  card 
games.  A  moderately  good  player  can  generally 
tell  what  his  adversary  has  in  his  hand,  by  his  style 
of  play  ;  and  by  calculating  two  or  three  moves  in 
advance,  he  may  either  block  the  game  or  leave  it 
open,  just  as  he  finds  it  will  suit  his  purpose. 

The  ordinary  game — technically  termed  "  double 
sixes" — is  played  with  twenty-eight  dominoes.  In, 
some  parts  of  England — chiefly  in  the  North — they 
use  "  double  nines  "  and  "  double  twelves."  But  it 
signifies  little  how  many  dominoes  are  used,  the 
rules  and  principles  of  the  game,  as  here  laid  down, 
will,  in  most  cases,  equally  apply. 

HOW  TO  COMMENCE  THE  GAME. 

In  the  English  game  it  is  usual  to  play  a  rubber  of  three 
games ;  but  this,  of  course,  is  subject  to  arrangement 

After  the  dominoes  have  been  well  shuffled,  each  player 
draws  one,  and  he  who  draws  the  domino  containing  the 
smallest  number  of  pips  wins  '*  the  down  ; "  in  plainer  Eng- 
lish, he  wins  the  privilege  of  playing  first.  Sometimes  a  dif- 
ferent method  of  deciding  who  shall  have  "  the  down  **  is 
adopted.  One  of  the  players  draws  a  domino,  and  without 
showing  it,  asks  if  it  is  odd  or  even.  If  the  adversary  guesses 
right  he  wins  "  the  down ;  **  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  guesses 
wrong,  he  loses  it  The  latter  method  is  the  more  common 
of  the  two.  A  third  method  is  in  use  on  the  Continent.  The 
person  holding  the  highest  double  has  the  **^fe"  or  "  down,'* 
•nd  he  oouunences  by  playing  that  domino.    If  there  should 


be  no  doubles,  then  the  person  holding  the  highest  doinbo 
has  the  ^s^.  However,  it  is  quite  immaterial  which  of  these 
plans  is  adopted.  The  dominoes  having  been  shuffled,  each 
player  takes  six  or  seven,  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

If  it  is  found  that  one  of  the  players  has  drawn  more  thsn 
the  number  agreed  upon,  his  adversary  withdraws  the  extm 
number,  and  puts  them  back  on  the  heap,  keeping  the  face 
downwards,  of  course.  Each  player  then  takes  up  his  donw 
inoes,  and  the  first  player  commences  by  putting  down  one  of 
his  dominoes,  after  which  his  adversary  joins  one  to  it,  con- 
taining on  one  of  its  sections  the  same  number  of  pips  as  are 
marked  upon  adjoining  of  the  domino  first  played.  They 
thus  play  alternately  till  the  game  may  become  so  "blocked" 
that  one  of  the  players  cannot  **  go."  His  adversary  will  then 
continue  to  play  as  long  as  there  b  an  end  open.  If  he  shoukl 
succeed  in  getting  rid  of  all  his  men  he  wins  the  game ;  but  if 
the  game  should  be  blocked  at  both  ends  before  either  player 
has  played  out,  they  compare  the  aggregate  number  of  pips  on 
all  the  dominoes  in  each  hand,  and  whoever  has  the  smallest 
number  wins  the  game. 

OBNBRAL  1IAXI1I8. 

1.  Endeavor  to  play  so  as  to  keep  both  ends  open*  so  that 
you  may  be  sure  of  being  able  to  *'  go  "  next  time. 

2.  Play  out  your  heavy  dominoes  first,  because,  if  the  game 
becomes  blocked,  you  will  then  have  fewer  pips  to  count 

3.  Contrive  to  play  so  that  the  numbers  at  both  ends  diall 
be  those  of  which  yon  hold  the  most.  By  thb  means  yon  maj 
often  block  your  adversary  till  yon  are  played  out 

4.  If  you  have  made  both  ends  alike,  and  your  adversaij 
plays,  follow  him  at  that  end,  as  the  chapces  are  that  he  can- 
not go  at  the  other,  which  you  may  keep  open  for  youself 
until  you  are  able  to  play  at  his  end. 

5.  It  is  sometimes  fax  advantage  to  hold  h^vy  dominoes 
as  they  not  unfrequently  enable  you  to  obtain  what  is  called  a 
good  *'  follow ; "  and  if  your  adversary  should  hold  none  bat 
low  dominoes,  he  would  not  be  able  to  go,  thus  enabling  yon 
to  play  five  or  six  times  consecutively,  or  even  to  play  out 

6.  When  you  have  sole  command  over  both  ends  you  are 
generally  in  a  position  to  *'  block  **  the  game  or  not,  as  yon 
think  most  expedient  for  your  own  game.  |n  such  a  case^ 
you  must  be  guided  by  the  number  of  dominoes  yon  hold  ooid- 
pared  with  those  in  your  adversary's  hands ;  and  another  ele- 
ment for  your  consideration  would  be  whether  yours  are  Wfjbi 
or  heavy.  If  they  are  light,  and  fewer  in  number  than  your 
adversary's,  of  course  your  best  policy  is  to  close  the  game  at 
once  and  count.  But  in  this  you  must  leam  to  calculate  from 
your  adversary's  style  of  play  whether  his  hand  Is  li^  or 
heavy. 

7.  At  the  commencement  of  the  game  it  is  better  to  have  a 
variety  in  hand. 

8.  If  you  hold  a  "  double,**  with  two  of  the  same  numbei^ 
it  is  better  to  play  the  double  before  either  of  the  others 
Sometimes  you  will  be  obliged  to  play  one,  in  which  case  yoa 
must  endeavor  to  force  the  double. 

9.  If  you  hold  a  double,  and  one  other  of  the  same  mm^ 
ber,  play  both  consecutively ;  but  if  you  are  unable  ta  ^ 
that,  endeavor  at  any  late  to  let  the  doabU  £0  fiiit* 
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la  In  phying  agiiinst  "  the  down,"  endeavor  to  deceive 
your  opponent  by  playing  a  domino  or  two  at  each  end  indif- 
ferently. This  is  better  than  playing  to  his  last  domino,  as  it 
leads  him  to  believe  you  cannot  go  at  that  end,  while  at  the 
same  time  you  may  be  simply  keeping  both  ends  open. 

II.  If  your  adversary  has  possession  of  one  end,  make  the 
other  of  a  number  of  which  you  hold  several,  with  a  view  of 
forcing  him  to  play  at  his  end,  and  shutting  it  against  the 
dominoes  he  was  keeping  it  for. 

12  If  you  hold  several  doubles,  wait  till  your  adversary 
makes  the  number  for  them  in  preference  to  making  them  for 
yourself ;  otherwise,  a  good  player  will  see  what  you  are  aim* 
ing  at,  and  will  block  the  double.  But  if  you  hold  a  double 
with  several  duplicates,  and  can  bring  that  number  at  both 
ends,  do  so. 

13.  If  your  adversary  cannot  go  at  one  end,  and  you  hold 
the  double  of  that  end.  it  is  better  that  you  should  play  at  the 
other  as  long  as  you  can.  When  you  are  blocked  at  that  end, 
you  may  then  play  your  double,  and  your  adversary  will  then 
in  most  cases  be  obliged  to  open  the  other  end  for  you. 

14.  It  is  generally  considered  that  a  light  hand,  yet  with  no 
number  missing,  is  the  best  for  ordinary  play.  The  follow- 
ing, for  example,  would  be  a  very  fine  hand  •  |,  |,  f»  i,  5,  g. 
An  example  of  a  bad  hand  would  be  (,  i,  |,  i,},\;  but 
the  worst  possible  hand  would  be  the  following :  S,  ^.  1,  i,  i, 
-f.     The  latter,  however,  would  seldom  occur  in  actual  play. 

15.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  because  a  hand  is 
heavy  it  must  therefore  lose.  Provided  it  is  equally  varied,  it 
has  an  equal  chance  of  success  Mrith  a  light  hand.  The  dis« 
advantage  of  a  heavy  hand  is  shown  when  the  game  becomes 
blocked,  and  has  to  be  decided  by  counting. 

16.  In  leading  **  the  down  *'  from  a  hand  consisting  of  a 
high  double  and  several  light  dominoes  lead  the  double,  and 
ailerwards  endeavor  to  obtain  command  of  both  ends.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  you  hold  the  following  hand ;  i,  },  §.  |> 
i*  t ;  it  would  be  better  to  play  the  j^.  as  your  other  double 
can  be  forced  by  the  aid  of  the  i  and  j. 

17.  It  will  at  all  times  be  found  a  difficult  thing,  in  an 
equal  game  and  between  equal  players,  for  the  second  player 
to  win. 

x8.  Endeavor  to  bring  both  ends  as  often  a&  you  can  to  a 
number  of  which  you  have  several  duplicates,  for  by  that 
means  you  may  block  your  adversary. 

IQ.  In  blocking  the  game,  you  must  be  cautious  th^t  you  do 
not  block  it  to  yourself,  and  leave  it  open  to  your  ad  /ersary. 

30.  During  the  game  look  over  the  dominoes  which  have 
E>een  played,  so  that  you  may  calculate  what  numbers  are 
likely  to  be  soon  run  out,  and  what  numbers  your  opponent 
is  likely  to  be  short  of. 

31.  Do  not  push  the  game  to  a  block  if  you  hold  a  heavy 
hand,  but  play  out  your  heaviest  first,  and  keep  both  ends 
open. 

22.  Use  your  judgment  freely.  It  is  not  always  the  best 
policy  to  adhere  too  strictly  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  books. 
In  fact,  a  wily  player  will  oftentimes  find  it  expedient  to  play 
m  speculative,  eccentric  game,  apparently  quite  at  variance 
with  the  ordinary  **  laws,  ** 

SJ,  Keep  perfectly  quiet,  attentivelj  watch  your  opponent's 


moves,  and  prevent  him,  if  you  can,  from  obtaining  an  insig^ 
into  your  play. 
24.  Last  (though  not  least),  don't  lose  your  temper 

ALL  FIVES. 

This  game  stands  next  in  popularity  to  the  preceding  od4 
The  same  number  of  dominoes  are  taken,  or  as  many  aa  may 
be  agreed  upon,  and  in  many  points  it  is  similar.  The  object 
of  the  game  is  to  contrive  so  to  play  that  the  aggregate  num 
ber  of  pips  on  the  dominoes  at  both  ends  shall  number  5,  10, 
15,  or  20.  If  they  number  5.  the  player  who  makes  the  point 
counts  one  ;  if  10,  two  ;  if  15,  three ;  if  ao,  four. 

In  order  to  make  our  meaning  clearer,  we  give  an  Ulus* 
tration.  Suppose  that  at  one  end  there  b  t,  and  at  the  other 
a  five.  The  next  player  then  plays  f  to  the  single  five,  and 
scores  two,  because  the  aggregate  number  of  pips  on  the  dom- 
inoes at  both  ends  is  ten.  It  the  opponent  should  follow  up 
by  playing  the  %  to  the  8,  he,  of  course,  scores  three. 

To  give  another  illustration.  Suppose  at  one  end  is  },  and 
the  next  player  places  at  the  other  end  t,  he  scores  four  foi 
making  twenty 

If  the  game  becomes  blocked,  he  who  holds  the  least  num* 
t>er  of  pips  counts  one. 

The  custom  as  to  what  number  shall  be  "up,**  is  different 
in  dififerent  parts  of  the  country.  In  some  places  it  is  ten  ;  in 
others  fifteen  ,  in  others  again,  twenty.  The  number  ought 
to  be  agreed  upon  at  the  commencement  of  the  game.  In  our 
opinion  it  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  game  to  select  the  lower 
numbers. 

Sometimes  the  game  is  so  played  that  he  who  makes  five 
counts  five  ;  ten  is  made  to  count  ten,  and  so  on  i  but  in  that 
case  not  fewer  than  50,  and  not  more  than  100,  points  should 
constitute  the  game. 

As  we  have  shown,  the  material  point  in  which  this  game 
differs  from  the  previous  one  is  that  you  count  the  fives,  from 
which  circumstance  it  derives  its  name. 

The  next  best  thing  to  making  fives  yourself  is  to  prevent 
your  adversary  from  doing  so ;  and  when  you  do  give  him 
the  opportunity  of  making  a  point  it  should  only  be  in  order 
that  you  may  make  two  or  three  points  yourself. 

When  your  adversary  fails  to  avail  himself  of  a  good  chance^ 
you  may  presume  that  he  does  not  hold  such  and  such  dom* 
inoes,  and  from  that  and  like  indications,  which  you  must 
carefully  store  up  In  your  memory,  you  will  be  able  to  form  a 
tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  his  hand.  You  should  never 
omit  to  turn  these  indications  to  good  account. 

There  is  only  one  domino  in  the  whole  pack  which  can  be 
led  without  the  next  player  being  able  to  make  a  point  from 
it — namely  |.     Always  lead  that  if  possible. 

If  you  must  play  one  of  two  dominoes,  either  of  which  you 
fear  your  adversary  will  turn  to  his  account,  of  course  you 
must  play  that  by  which  you  think  you  will  be  likely  to  lose 
the  least. 

It  is  good  practice  occasionally  to  take  a  survey  of  the  game 
as  far  as  it  has  gone,  not  only  in  order  to  refresh  your  memory 
as  to  what  has  been  played,  but  also  that  you  may  form  an 
opinion,  if  possible,  of  what  your  opponent's  "  little  game  ** 
b.    If  there  are  good  grounds  for  coming  to  the  conrlniloa 
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that  he  holds  heavy  number?  while  you  hold  light  ones,  block 
up  the  game  as  speedily  as  you  can,  and  proceed  to  count.  To 
understand  youi  opponent's  hand  is  a  most  important  matter, 
anr*  wt  do  not  think  we  have  insisted  on  it  too  much  Good 
playerp  will  tell  you  that  they  have  won  many  games  by  watch- 
m^  closely  the  opponent's  moves,  and  drawing  therefrom  in- 
ferences respecting  the  dominoes  ht  holds  in  hand.  We 
need  not  add,  the  greatest  caution  must  be  used  in  forming 
these  inferences. 

THE  DRAWING   GAME. 

The  same  number  of  dominoes  are  used,  and  the  lead  is 
drawn  foi  in  the  same  manner  in  this  as  in  the  previously 
described  games. 

The  difference  is  that  when  a  player  cannot  go  he  must 
draw  (  domino  from  the  pack.  If  he  cannot  then  go,  he  must 
drew  another,  and  so  on  until  he  is  able  to  continue  the  ^me. 

He  who  plays  out  Brst»  or,  m  case  the  game  becomes  blocked, 
he  who  holds  the  smallest  number  of  pips,  wins. 

The  French  have  a  different  way  o!  playing  this  game 
The  player  who  holds  the  highest  double,  or,  tn  the  event  of 
there  being  no  double,  the  highest  domino,  has  the  pose  or 
lead.  The  second  player,  should  he  be  unable  to  j?o,  may  draw 
all  the  remaining  dominoes  except  two  which  most  remain 
unuken.  If  he  leave  more  than  two,  the  first  player,  should 
he  require  them  in  order  to  continue  the  game,  may  appropri- 
ate the  surplus,  still  leaving  two  on  the  table. 

If  a  player  cannot  go,  it  is  compulsory  that  he  draw  till  he 
gets  hold  of  a  domino  that  will  enable  him  to  continue  the 
game. 

Each  player  may  take  \\i^pose  alternately,  or  the  winner  in 
the  first  instance  may  retain  it,  as  agreed  upon. 

The  Fiench  method  of  counting  is  also  different.  When  a 
player  has  played  out,  he  counts  the  pips  in  his  opponent's 
hand,  and  scores  them  to  his  own  account.  In  case  the  game 
should  become  blocked,  the  )))aycr  holding  the  fewest  pips 
scores  the  number  of  pips  in  his  adversary's  hand  to  hi«5  own 
account,  each  pip  counting  one.  A  game  consists  of  f  rocn  ^o 
to  lOO  points,  according  to  agreement. 

With  respect  to  the  English  method  of  playing  this  game, 
the  general  instructions  and  maxims  given  on  the  other  games 
apply  equally  to  this.  But  a  few  words  must  be  added  with 
regard  to  the  French  play  He  who  has  the  highest  double 
is  compelled  to  play  first,  and  cannot  draw  any  more  dominoes 
until  it  is  his  turn  to  play  again,  but  his  opponent  may  draw 
all  but  two,  which  two  must  remain  untaken  during  that  game. 
But  the  second  player  should  not  draw  more  than  half  the 
dominoes,  unless  really  compelled  by  the  badness  of  his  hand, 
as  by  this  means  it  will  leave  a  chance  ol  his  opponent  having 
as  many  to  draw,  A  good  player  at  times  migh»  be  justified 
in  taking  all  but  two,  for  by  the  calculation  and  judgment 
obtained  by  having  them,  he  might  be  enabled  to  play  them 
all  before  his  opponent  could  play  his  five  or  six  dominoes,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Should  the  second  player  hold  a  ^ood 
hsmd.  comprising  dominoes  of  every  denomination,  he  should 
not  draw  until  compelled.  If  he  should  happen  to  draw  high 
doubles,  he  ought  to  continue  to  draw  nntii  ^^  *'^l<^fi  'wveral 
of  ^Jh*t  nnmbet 


It  is  not  always  the  player  holding  the  greatest  number  whs 
gets  out  first,  because  as  he  has  some  of  almost  every  denomi* 
nation,  his  adversary  will  keep  playing  to  him,  and  the  odds 
are  that  he  (the  adversary)  will  be  able  to  play  out  first.  Stil], 
in  many  games,  the  one  holding  the  largest  number  of  doni* 
inoes  possesses  this  advantage,  that  he  has  the  power  to  keep 
both  ends  open  to  himself  but  closed  to  his  opponent,  and  he 
may  thus  run  out. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  play  out  first  with  the  lai^rest  number 
(supposing  that  only  two  dominoes  remain  untaken),  yoQ 
should  by  all  means,  and  in  the  first  place,  endeavor  to  ascer« 
tain  what  those  two  are.  You  may  arrive  at  this  in  two  ways. 
Suppose  you  hold  so  many  of  a  particular  number  that  witli 
those  already  played  they  make  six  out  of  the  seven  of  that 
denomination,  you  must  by  all  means  keep  playing  them. 

As  an  illustration,  we  will  suppose  you  hoiH  in  your  hand 
four  threes,  and  that  two  other  threes  havt  already  been 
played^  Now.  if  you  play  your  threes,  and  your  adversary, 
not  being  able  to  play  to  them,  becomes  blocked,  it  i»  auite 
clear  that  one  of  the  dominoe;^  on  the  table  ts  a  three.  Then,  if 
those  yon  hold  in  your  hand  are—},  },  |,  and  ),  and  voa  find 
among  the  dominoes  played  |  and  f,  it  is,  of  course  quite 
safe  to  conclude  that  the  domino  which  ts  left  is  the  |. 

The  second  plan  ts  thia  If  dunng  the  course  of  the  game 
you  have  given  your  opponent  opportunities  of  playing  a  cer- 
tain double  which  you  do  not  vourself  hold,  you  may  be  cer* 
tain  that  it  is  one  of  the  left  dominoes 

A  little  experiment,  in  order  to  test  the  nature  of  your  ad- 
versary's hand,  so  as,  however,  not  materially  to  injure  yoor 
own,  would  often  be  found  more  expedient  than  groping  sH 
the  while,  as  it  were,  in  the  ^lark. 

By  carefully  looking  over  your  own  hand,  you  may  judge 
pretty  correctly  as  to  whether  your  adversary's  is  light  or  hea^y. 

It  IS  only  by  taking  into  nccount  all  these  and  other  nice 
points  that  a  player  can  possibly  be  successful. 

Having  formed  an  idea  of  your  opponent's  hand,  you  should 
mak«»  it  an  object  to  "  run  out;"  or  play  so  thai  he  may  b« 
blocked,  or  that  he  may  be  obliged  to  leave  both  ends  open 
for  you  to  play  out. 

Having  given  some  instructions  to  the  player  who  holds  the 
larger  number  of  dominoes,  we  must  now  proceed  to  giTe  a 
few  hints  to  the  lesser  hand. 

If.  holding  the  lesser  hand,  you  can  contrive  to  play  a  few 
moves  at  first  without  being  blocked,  you  ought  to  be  pretty 
sure  of  winning  ;  because,  by  that  time,  your  hand  will  have 
become  so  disproportionately  small,  that  your  opponent  will 
have  some  difficulty  in  preventing  you  from  playing  out  witb* 
out  blocking  himself.  This,  therefore,  must  be  one  of  your 
main  objects. 

If  the  game  goes  pretty  equal,  bring  out  your  strong  suits. 
Wherever  you  are  short  of  a  particular  suit,  if  yon  find  that 
many  of  that  number  have  already  been  played,  yon  need  not 
fear  that  your  adversary  will  be  able  to  block  you  in  regard  to 
it,  for  you  will,  of  course,  infer  that  they  are  as  scarce  in  his 
hand  as  in  your  own.  Endeavor  to  bring  these  rules  to  besr» 
reserving  to  your  discretion  as  to  whether  you  should  in  any 
wise  depart  from  them,  or  lue  such  modifications  as  Ike  tm^ 
tingendes  of  the  moment  reonlre. 
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THE  MATADORS  QAMB. 

ThU  is  a  foreign  game,  and  each  player  takes  only  three 
dominoes.  You  can  only  play  when  your  domino,  added  to 
the  one  previously  played,  would  make  seven.  Those  dominoes 
which  themselves  make  that  number  are  termed  **matadores," 
and  may  be  played  at  any  lime,  regardless  of  the  numbers 
played  to.  The  double  blank  is  also  a  ma!  adore.  The  mata- 
dores,  therefore,  are  four  in  number,  viz. :  J,  J,  ^,  8. 

The  highest  domino  leads,  and  if  the  next  player  cannot  go, 
he  must  draw  from  the  heap  until  he  can.  He  must  cease, 
however,  to  draw  when  there  are  only  two  dominoes  left.  He 
who  plays  out  first  wins,  and  if  the  game  is  blocked,  he  who 
holds  the  least  number  of  pips  counu  those  hel  1  by  his  op- 
ponent, and  scores  them  to  his  own  game.  The  number  of 
points  constituting  the  game  is  subject  lo  agreement ;  it  varies 
from  36  to  100. 

MAXIMS  FOR  PLAYING  THE  MATADORS  GAMS. 

This  game  differs  widely  from  any  of  the  other  varieties  of 
dominoes.  The  element  of  chance  is  more  largely  introduced. 
The  player  who  happens  to  obtain  more  matadores  than  the 
other  is  alipost  certain  of  winning,  provided  the  parties  be 
pretty  evenly  balanced  in  skill  and  experience. 

The  blanks  are  very  valuable  at  this  game — the  double  blank 
being  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  matadores.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  make  a  seven  against  a  blank,  so  that  if  you  hold 
blanks  you  may  easily  block  the  game  and  count. 

When  you  have  the  worst  of  the  game,  and  indeed  at  other 
times  as  well,  guard  against  your  adversary's  Slanks,  and  pre- 
vent him  from  making  them  :  which  you  may  do  by  playing 
only  those  dominoes  which  fit  with  the  blanks  already  down. 

Never  play  a  blank  at  the/19//  unless  yon  have  a  matadore 
or  a  corresponding  blank. 

Keep  back  your  double  blank  till  your  opponent  makes  it 
blanks  all ;  you  can  then  force  him  to  play  a  matadore,  or 
compel  him  to  draw  till  he  obuins  one.  It  is  better  to  have 
a  mixed  band. 

DOMINO  POOL. 

This  game  is  played  either  by  partners  or  by  separate  play- 
ers. If  played  singly  by  three  or  four  players,  each  must  draw 
a  domino,  and  he  who  draws  the  highest  number  of  pips  but 
one  sits  on  the  left  of  him  who  draws  the  highest,  the  next 
highest  to  the  left  of  the  second,  and  so  on.  If  the  game  is 
played  by  partners*  the  two  lowest  are  partners  and  the  two 
highest.  The  partners  most  sit  opposite  to  each  other  The 
players  most  draw  afresh  at  each  game,  and  the  stake  to  be 
played  for,  called  the  "  pool,"  must  be  placed  on  the  table. 

Each  player  takes  five  dominoes,  and  he  who  holds  the  high- 
est leads.  When  one  player  cannot  go.  the  next  in  tnm  plays, 
and  so  on.  The  maxims  given  in  reference  to  the  English 
game  apply  equally  to  this. 

The  game  is  scored  in  the  following  manner :  When  one 
player  has  played  out,  the  one  keeping  the  score  counts  the 
number  of  pips  on  each  player's  remaining  dominoes,  and  puts 
down  the  number  under  each  of  their  names  or  initials  respec- 
tively. The  same  is  done  if  a  player  cannot  go.  When  the 
ntmiiber  of  any  one  player  reaches  40,50,  or  100,  or  any  limit 
pcevkmslj  agreed  upon*  boil  oat  of  the  guM)  bat  he  comet 


in  again  by  what  is  called  '*  starring."  In  other  words,  he 
must  pay  over  again  the  amount  he  originally  put  into  the 
pool.  The  method  of  '*  starring  "  is  the  same  as  at  billiards, 
from  which  the  game  is  taken.  He  who  **  stars  "  recommences 
at  the  number  which  the  player  holds  who  is  in  the  worst 
position.  Suppose,  for  example,  there  were  three  players— 
one  at  20,  one  at  40,  and  the  other  at  60,  100  being  up,  the 
player  who  **  stars  "  must  recommence  at  60.  He  can  only 
••  star  "  once,"  and  that  must  be  at  the  time  he  is  out.  Each 
player  has  the  option  of  **  starring,"  except  the  last  two,  who 
must  divide  the  pool,  or  they  may  agree  to  play  it  out.  Still, 
unless  an  agreement  to  play  out  is  made  beforehand,  the  last 
two  must  divide. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  PLAYING  DOMINO  POOL. 

When  this  game  is  played  by  separate  players,  and  one  be* 
comes  greatly  ahead,  the  other  three  can  combine,  so  as  to 
render  hb  chance  of  winning  uncertain.  The  necessity  of  this 
combination  is  clear.  If  he  is  allowed  to  win,  the  competi* 
tion  for  that  game  is  over ;  but  if,  by  combining,  the  other 
players  can  keep  him  back  a  little,  they  obtain  for  themselves 
a  better  chance  of  success.  The  player  who  is  ahead  will  also 
do  his  best  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  player  in  the 
next  best  position,  as  he  becomes  a  dangerous  competitor. 
The  two  in  the  worst  position  will  in  like  manner  combine 
against  the  two  ahead.  The  necessity  for  this  combination 
does  not  arise  till  the  game  is  somewhat  advanced,  as  at  the 
beginning  all  the  players  are  on  a  level ;  and  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  others  is  of  no  moment  till  the  game  becomes  ad- 
vanced It  is  of  very  little  use  for  one  player  to  attempt  ta 
stop  the  progress  of  another  who  is  too  far  ahead,  unless  the 
others  combine  with  him.  If.  through  ignorance  or  anything 
else,  they  continue  to  play  for  their  own  hands,  you  must  do 
likewise.  Although,  if  you  attempted  by  yourself  to  stop  the 
player  who  was  ahead  of  you.  you  might  succeed,  that  success 
might  be  purchased  at  the  risk  of  your  own  chance  in  the  game. 
As  in  this  game  you  have  only  five  dominoes  out  of  twenty, 
your  power  of  influencing  the  game  is  very  much  diminished, 
and  there  is  not  quite  so  much  scope  for  the  exercise  of  your 
judgment  as  in  other  single  games  where  you  hold  six  dom- 
inoes out  of  twelve.  Your  opponents  are  sure  to  hold  some  of  the 
remaining  numbers  in  which  you  are  strong  ;  so  that  the  in* 
jury  you  can  m  other  games  inflict  by  having  a  preponderance 
of  a  particular  number  wiH  be  greatly  diminished  here. 
Therefore  it  is  scarcely  worth  your  whde  endeavoring  to  retard 
your  opponent's  game  when  you  have  three  of  a  number,  un- 
less some  of  that  number  have  already  been  played  ;  because, 
if  you  keep  those  numbers  until  yon  are  called  upon  to  play 
them,  you  will  do  infimtelv  more  towards  cnppUng  their  game 
than  ii  vou  were  to  lead  from  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  you  hold  men  than  three  of  s  particulai  number,  do  not 
wait  (or  this  chance,  but  lead  it  on  the  first  opportunity.  If 
you  find  that  you  and  one  of  the  other  players  hold  nearly  all 
of  a  particular  number,  combine  with  him,  in  order  to  exhaus*^ 
the  hands  of  the  other  two.  In  doing  this  vou  are  of  course 
only  studying  your  own  interest  It  is  bettef  tc  adopt  ihr 
plan  when  you  have  rep«-0'iS  tc  believe  you  are  already  '-•r^  «nt 
safe  side.    I^--.^   --^  >**'  :**•  ^^'?  donl>les  witt  ln"'»«  uf*»  «1 
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either,  retain  the  latter  until  yon  first  get  rid  of  the  doubles  ; 
but  if  you  hold  three  or  four  duplicates  along  with  a  double, 
play  the  duplicates  at  once,  as  yon  will  be  able  by  your  own 
hand  to  force  the  double  at  any  time*  If  you  are  short  in  any 
particular  number,  get  rid  of  your  heayy  dominoes  as  quickly 
as  possible.  In  playing  off  you  may  lead  with  a  light  domino, 
if  you  hold  one  or  more  of  the  number ;  but  if  not,  you  must 
lead  a  higher  domino^  in  order  to  diminish  the  number  of  pips 
in  your  hand.  If  you  hold  a  heavy  hand  with  high  doubles,  or 
m  hand  which  admits  of  little  or  no  variety,  or  without  any 
particular  preponderance,  you  must  play  a  safe  game,  and 
sustain  as  little  loss  as  you  possibly  pau  under  ^e  circum- 
stances. Endeavor  to  balance  the  inferiority  of  your  hand  by 
drawing  the  other  players  along  with  you. 

When  there  art  only  three  players  left,  and  one  is  greatly 
ahead,  while  another  has  starred,  it  should  be  the  object  of 
the  third  player  to  prolong  the  game  as  much  as  possible,  as 
he  still  has  a  chance  to  star. 

VHien  two  players  are  in  advance,  the  two  behind  must  avoid 
embarrassing  each  other  in  their  combinations  against  the  other 
two.  It  is  better  for  them  to  use  their  joint  efforts  against  one 
at  a  time,  as  the  attack,  if  concentrated  in  that  way,  would  be 
stronger  and  more  effectual  Should  one  of  the  advanced 
pUyers  get  embarrassed,  endeavor  to  embarrass  him  still  more, 
for  yon  may  be  sure  his  competitor  will  not  assbt  him. 

It  will  be  perfectly  understood,  however,  that,  in  playing 
with  partners,  the  object  of  each  partner  will  be  to  play  as 
much  as  possible  Into  his  partner's  hands  and  to  cripple  his 
opponents.  If  it  is  your  lead  and  you  have  a  good  hand,  you 
must  try  and  win  with  it,  regardless  of  your  partner's  position. 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  your  partner's  down,  and  you 
have  a  bad  hand,  you  must  be  content  to  sacrifice  your  own 
chance  in  order  to  Increase  his.  In  the  partner's  game  it  is 
generally  good  play  to  lead  from  a  strong  suit,  for,  as  this  is  a 
generally  understood  rule,  your  partner  will  accept  the  hint, 
and  will  not  faO  to  **  return  your  lead/'  or,  in  other  words,  to 
play  into  your  hands  as  much  as  possible.  If  you  hold  some 
doubles,  with  others  of  the  same  number,  you  may-contrary 
to  the  single  game^play  the  latter  first  If  it  suits  your  hand, 
as  your  partner  will  be  sure  to  assist  in  getting  out  your 
doubles. 

We  might  continue  these  directions  and  hints  ad  infinitum, 
but  experience,  after  all,  is  the  best  teacher ;  and — ^recom* 
mending  the  learner  to  practice  assiduously  and  play  carefully 
^we  dismiss  this  portion  of  our  subject. 

THB  WHItT  GAME. 

This  game  resembles  in  some  points  the  game  of  cards  from 
which  it  takes  Its  name.  It  is  played  by  four  persons— two 
partners  on  each  side.  The  partners,  as  usual,  sit  opposite  to 
each  other.  The  whole  of  the  dominoes  are  taken-^seven  by 
each  player 


It  b  best  to  lead  from  your  strongest  suit  By  this  and 
such  other  indications  you  will  enable  your  partner  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  your  hand,  by  which  he  will  be  guided  vexy 
much  in  his  play,  and  as  the  game  proceeds  each  must  tax  his 
recollection  as  to  who  played  such  and  such  a  domino,  and 
how  the  game  stood  at  that  particular  time,  so  as  to  form  a 
judgment  as  to  the  motive  of  such  play,  eta  The  general  in- 
structions given  in  previous  chapters  will  apply  in  great 
measure  to  this  game,  particularly  those  given  in  reference  to 
the  Pool  Game. 

THB  FOUR  GAME. 

In  this  game»  which  is  played  by  four  persons,  eadi  pliqper 
takes  seven  dominoes ;  and  he  who  plays  out  first,  or,  if  the 
game  becomes  blocked,  holds  the  least  number  of  pips,  wins 
the  hand,  and  draws  a  certain  stake  from  the  other  three. 

Very  little  in  the  way  of  instruction  b  required  in  this  game. 
If  you  have  the  fou,  you  should  play  out  as  far  as  possible, 
and  then  endeavor  to  block  the  game. 

Endeavor  to  keep  your  hand  even,  so  as  to  be  ready  at  any 
number,  or  (and  in  this  you  must  be  guided  by  the  nature  of 
your  hand)  play  to  keep  your  strongest  suit  in  hand  untH  those 
of  the  same  suit  held  by  other  players  are  out  By  this  means 
you  may  oftentimes  be  able  to  play  out  or  shut  the  game,  as 
you  find  most  expedient. 

8EBA9TOPOI#  GAM*:. 

This  game  is  played  by  four  pla3ren,  each  taking  seven  doaa* 
inoes.  The  player  holding  the  double  six  plays  it,  and  takes 
the  lead.  Each  player  must  play  a  six  to  it  He  who  cannot 
loses  the  turn.  The  dominoes  are  pla3red  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  the  first  round,  after  which  the  players  alternately  play 
at  either  of  the  four  ends.  He  who  has  the  last  domino,  or,  in 
the  event  of  more  than  one  player  being  left  with  dominoea 
when  the  game  Is  shut,  he  who  holds  the  greatest  number  d 
pips,  pays  a  certain  amount  to  the  winners. 

Endeavor  to  get  rid  of  your  heavy  dominoes,  and  ] 
stades  in  the  way  of  your  adversaries  running  out. 

TIDDLE-A-WINK  GAMB. 

This  is  a  very  amusing  game,  and  snitable  for  a 
party. 

If  six  or  more  play,  eadi  takes  three  dominoes.  The  f  is 
then  called  for,  as  In  the  Frendi  game,  and  the  person  holdliig 
It  leads  with  It  If  It  Is  not  out,  the  next  highest  double  is 
called  forth,  and  so  on  downwards  until  a  start  is  made. 

In  thb  game,  he  who  plays  a  double,  either  at  the  lead  or  at 
any  other  part  of  the  game,  b  entitled  to  play  again  if  he  c«i| 
—thus  obtaining  two  turns  Instead  of  one.  The  game  thea 
proceeds  In  the  ordinary  way,  and  he  who  plays  out  first  ciiea 
**  Tiddle-a-wink  !**  having  won.  In  the  event  of  the  game 
being  blocked,  he  who  holda  the  lowest  nnniber  of  pipe  i 
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FEW  preliminary  hints  are  necessary  in 
order  to  enable  an  amateur  to  perform 
the  tricks  he  attempts  with  effect  and 
success. 

A  conjuror  should  always  be  able  to 
"  palm  "  well  That  is  done  by  holding 
a  coin  in  the  fingers,  and  by  a  quick  move- 
ment passing  it  into  the  middle  or  palm  of  the  hand, 
and,  by  contracting  the  muscles  on  each  side  of  the 
hand,  to  retain  it  there,  making  the  hand  appear 
open  and  as  though  nothing  were  in  it.  After  a  lit- 
tle practice  this  will  become  comparatively  easy,  but 
it  wiU  require  the  exercise  of  great  perseverance  in 
order  to  become  perfect.  The  pains,  however,  will 
be  well  bestowed,  as  this  is  one  of  the  principal 
means  by  which  prestidigitators  deceive  their 
audiences. 

MAKING  THE  PASS. 

In  many  of  the  tricks  with  cards  it  is  necessary  to 
**  make  the  pass,"  as  it  is  termed,  which  is  a  very 
neat  and  simple  movement  The  operator  shows  a 
card,  which  he  wishes  hb  audience  to  believe  he  can 
change  by  simply  using  the  mysterious  words  '*  Presto, 
begone  ! "  While,  however,  he  is  saying  these  words, 
he  gives  a  sharp  blow  on  the  pack  he  holds  in  his 
hand,  and  at  the  same  time  slips  the  card  under  the 
pack  and  takes  off  the  top  one,  or  vice  versa.  Prac- 
tice, in  this  as  in  other  matters,  will  impart  great 
dexterity  to  the  operator ;  and,  as  the  hand  can  be 
trained  to  move  more  quickly  than  the  eye  can  see, 
he  will  be  able  to  go  through  the  movement  without 
it  being  perceived  by  his  audience. 

The  following  mode  of  ^making  the  pass  "should 


be  well  studied :  Hold  the  pack  of  cards  in  your 
right  hand  so  that  the  palm  of  your  hand  may  be  under 
the  cards  ;  place  the  thumb  of  that  hand  on  one  side 
of  the  pack,  and  the  first,  second,  and  third  fingers 
on  the  other  side,  and  your  little  finger  between 
those  cards  that  are  to  be  brought  to  the  top  and  the 
rest  of  the  pack.  Then  place  your  left  hand  over 
the  card  in  such  a  manner  that  the  thumb  may  be 
at  5,  the  forefinger  at  6,  and  the  other  fingers  at  7* 
as  in  the  accompanying  figure  t 


Right  hand. 


The  hands  and  the  two  portions  of  the  pack  being 
thus  disposed,  you  draw  off  the  lower  cards  confined 
by  the  little  finger  and  the  other  parts  of  the  right 
hand,  and  place  them  with  an  imperceptibly  quick 
motion  on  top  of  the  pack. 

But  before  you  attempt  any  of  the  tricks  that  de- 
pend upon  "  making  the  pass  "  you  must  have  great 
practice,  and  be  able  to  perform  it  so  dexterously 
and  expeditiously  that  the  eye  cannot  detect  the 
movement  of  Uie  hand,  or  you  may,  instead  of 
deceiving  others,  expose  yourself. 

FORCING  A  CARD. 

In  card  tricks  it  is  frequently  necessai^  to  **  force 
a  card,"  by  which  you  compel  a  person  to  take  such 
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a  card  as  you  think  fit,  while  he  imagines  he  is  taking 
one  at  haphazard.  The  following  is,  perhaps^  the 
best  method  of  performing  this  trick : 

Ascertain  quietly,  or  whilst  you  are  amusing  your- 
self with  the  cards,  what  the  card  is  which  you  are  to 
force ;  but  either  keep  it  in  sight,  or  place  the  little 
finger  of  youi  left  hand,  in  which  you  have  the  cards, 
upon  it.  Next,  desire  a  person  to  select  a  card  from  the 
pack,  for  which  purpose  you  must  open  them  quick- 
ly from  left  to  right,  spreading  the  cards  backwards 
and  forwards  so  as  to  perplex  him  in  making  his 
choice,  and  when  you  see  him  about  to  take  one, 
open  the  pack  until  you  come  to  the  one  you  intend 
him  to  take,  and  just  at  the  moment  his  fingers  are 
touching  the  pack  let  its  comer  project  invitingly  a 
litCle  forward  in  front  of  the  others.  This  will  seem  so 
fair  that  m  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  will  take  the  one 
so  ofifered,  unless  he  is  himself  aware  of  the  secret 
of  forcing.  Having  by  this  method  forced  your 
card,  you  request  him  to  examine  it,  and  then  give 
him  the  pack  to  shuffle,  which  he  may  do  as  often  as 
be  likes,  for  you  are  of  course  always  aware  what 
card  he  has  taken.  A  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
art  of  forcing  is  indispensably  necessary  before  you 
attempt  any  of  the  more  difficult  card  tricks. 

THE  "LONG  CARD.- 

Another  ttratagem  <!onnected  with  the  perform- 
ance of  many  of  the  following  tricks  is  what  is  termed 
the  *'long  card,"  thai  it.  a  card  a  trifle  longer  or 
wider  than  the  rest  of  the  pack,  so  as  not  to  be  per- 
ceptible to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  but  easily  dis- 
tinguisjtied  by  the  touch  of  the  operator.  Good 
operatoiv  aometiroes  have  both  cards  in  the  pack* 
Any  bookbinder  wiU  shave  the  edges  of  your  pack 
80  aa  to  leave  you  a  long  and  a  wide  card 

Having  laid  down  what  we  may  be  allowed  to 
term  the  **  leading  principles**  which  rule  the  art  of 
card  conjuring,  we  now  propose  to  explain  the  vari- 
ous tricks  which  may  be  performed  with  a  pack  of 
ordinarv  Dlayiug-cards.  They  depend  to  some  ex- 
ten*  toi  sucrebv  on  manual  dexterity,  a  knowledge 
of  xht  sricLce  of  numbers,  and  some  simple  appara- 
tus :ia<n)y  procured  or  made  by  an  ingenious  youth. 
FoT  distance,  all  the  court  cards  may  be  made  to 
come  together  by  rel]ang  upon  the  doctrine  of 
chances.  Thus :  take  the  pack,  separate  all  the 
lungs,  queens,  and  knaves,  and  place  them  all  to- 
gether in  any  pit  of  the  pack  you  chooaei    There 


are  five  hundred  chances  to  one  that  a  stranger  i 
not  in  twelve  cuts  disturb  the  order  in  which  they 
are  placed.  This  trick  is  easy,  and  when  success- 
fully carried  out  is  amusing.  It  may  be  made  more 
so  by  placing  one-half  of  the  above  number  of  cards 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pack  and  the  other  half  at  the 
top.  Of  a  very  similar  character  is  the  famous 
trick  of 

GUESSING  A  CARD  THOUGHT  OF. 

To  do  this  well  yoa  most  attend  to  the  following  directkms  : 
Spread  out  the  cards  in  your  right  hand  in  such  a  manner 
that,  in  showing  them  to  the  audience,  not  a  single  card  is 
wholly  exposed  to  view,  with  the  exception  of  the  king  ol 
spades,  tl^  upper  part  of  which  should  be  clearly  seen  with- 
out any  obstruction  either  from  the  fingers  or  from  the  other 
cards.  When  you  have  thus  spread  them  out.  designedly  in 
fact,  but  apparently  at  random,  show  them  to  one  of  the 
spectators,  requesting  him  to  think  of  a  card,  and  at  the  same 
time  take  care  to  move  the  hand  a  little,  so  as  to  descnbe  a 
segment  of  a  circle,  in  order  that  the  audience  may  catch  sight 
of  the  king  of  spades  without  noticing  that  the  other  cards 
are  aD  partiaDy  ffwrrtfi*^*^  Then  shuffle  tha  cards,  but  fai 
doing  so  you  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  king  of  spades,  whidi 
you  will  then  lay  on  the  table  face  downwards.  Yoa  may 
then  tell  the  person  who  has  thought  of  a  card  that  the  one  ia 
his  mmd  Is  on  the  table,  and  request  him  to  name  it  Should 
he  name  the  king  of  spades,  which  he  would  be  most  likely  to 
do.  you  win  of  course  turn  it  up  and  show  it  to  the  company, 
who,  if  they  are  not  acquainted  with  the  trick.  wOl  be  veiy 
much  astonished.  II,  nuwerer.  he  should  name  some  odicr 
card— say  the  queen  of  dubt— you  must  tell  him  that  his 
memory  is  defecttve.  and  that  that  card  could  not  have  been 
the  card  he  at  fiiBt  thought  of.  Whilst  telling  him  this,  iHudi 
you  must  do  at  as  great  length  as  you  can  in  order  to  gain 
time,  shuffle  the  cards  rapidly  and  apparently  without  any  par- 
ticular purpose  untH  your  eye  catches  the  card  he  has  luit 
named  (the  queen  of  dubs).  Put  it  on  the  top  of  thepack, 
and,  still  appearing  to  be  engrossed  with  other  thouc^its,  go 
through  the  first  false  shuffle  to  make  believe  that  you  have 
no  particular  card  in  view.  When  you  have  done  shuffling, 
take  care  to  leave  the  queen  of  dubs  on  the  top  of  the  pack ; 
then  take  the  pack  in  your  left  hand  and  the  king  of  spades 
in  your  right,  and  while  dexterously  exchsnging  the  queeft  U 
dubs  for  the  king  of  spades,  say,  "  What  must  I  do,  gentle* 
men,  that  my  trick  should  not  be  a  fallnre  ?  what  card  should 
I  have  in  my  right  hand?**  They  vrill  not  faU  to  call  out  die 
queen  of  dubs,  upon  which  you  wiU  turn  it  up,  and  they  will 
see  that  you  have  been  successful 

This  tii^  when  well  executed,  always  has  a  good  effect, 
whether  the  spectator  thinks  of  the  card  you  intended  him  to 
think  of,  or,  from  a  desire  to  complicate  matters,  of  some 
other.  It  requiiet  considerate  presence  of  mind,  howevec^ 
and  the  power  oC  concealing  from  your  audience  what  your 
real  object  is. 

Another  method  of  aakligthe  ipectstorthlDkolaiijpiti 
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dollar  card  is  the  following :  Pass  sereial  cards  under  the  eye 
of  the  person  selected,  turning  them  over  so  rapidly  that  he 
sees  the  colors  confusedly,  without  being  able  to  distinguish 
their  number  or  value.  For  this  purpose  take  the  pack  in 
your  left  hand,  and  pass  the  upper  part  into  your  right,  dis- 
playing the  front  of  the  cards  to  the  audience,  and  conse- 
quently seeing  only  the  backs  yourself.  Pass  one  over  the 
other  so  rapidly  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  distinguish  any  one 
of  them,  until  you  come  to  the  card  which  you  desire  to  force 
"^presuming,  of  course,  that  you  have  made  yourself  ac- 
quainted with  its  position.  The  card  you  select  ought  to  be 
a  bright-looking  and  easily  distinguishable  one,  such  as  the 
king  of  hearts  or  the  queen  of  clubs.  Contrive  to  have  this 
card  a  little  longer  before  your  audience  than  the  rest,  but 
avoid  all  appearance  of  effort,  and  let  everything  be  done 
naturally.  During  the  interval  watch  the  countenance  of  the 
spectator,  in  order  that  you  may  be  sure  he  notices  the 
card  you  display  before  him.  Having  thus  assured  yourself 
that  he  has  fixed  upon  the  card  you  selected,  and  that  he  is 
not  acquainted  with  the  tnck,  you  then  proceed  as  before. 
Should  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  fixed  upon 
some  other  card,  you  will  ihen  have  recourse  to  the  "ex- 
changed card "  trick,  as  explained  m  the  previous  trick. 

TO  TELL  A  CARD  BY  SMELLING  IT. 
A  very  clever  trick,  and  one  which  nevei  fails  to  excite  as« 
tonishment  at  an  evening  party,  is  to  select  all  the  court  cards 
when  blindfolded ;  but  before  commencing  it,  you  must  take 
one  of  the  party  into  your  confidence,  and  get  him  to  assist 
yott.  When  all  is  arranged,  you  may  talk  of  the  strong  sense 
of  smell  and  touch  which  blind  people  are  said  to  possess,  and 
state  that  you  could,  when  blindfolded,  distinguish  the  court 
cards  from  the  rest,  and  profess  your  willingness  to  attempt 
it.  The  process  is  this :  After  you  have  satisfied  the  company 
that  your  eyes  are  tightly  bound,  take  the  pack  in  your  hands, 
and  holding  up  one  of  the  cards  in  view  of  the  whole  com- 
pany, feel  the  face  of  it  with  your  fingers.  If  it  is  a  court 
card,  your  confederate,  who  should  he  seated  near  to  you, 
ninst  tread  on  your  toe.  You  then  proclaim  that  it  b  a  court 
card,  and  proceed  to  the  next.  Should  you  then  turn  up  a 
common  card  your  confederate  takes  no  notice  of  it,  and  you 
inform  the  company  accordingly ;  and  so  on  until  you  have 
convinced  the  company  that  you  really  possess  the  extraordi- 
nary power  to  which  you  laid  claim. 

TO  TELL  ALL  THE  CARDS  WITHOUT  SEEING 
THEM. 
Another  good  parlor  trick  is  to  tell  the  names  of  all  the 
cards  when  their  backs  are  turned  towards  you.  Perhaps  this 
is  one  of  the  best  illusions  that  can  be  performed  with  cards, 
as  it  not  only  brings  the  whole  pack  into  use,  but  can  never 
fail  in  the  hands  of  an  ordinarily  intelligent  operator.  This 
trick,  which  is  founded  oh  the  science  of  numbers,  enables 
you  to  tell  every  card  after  they  have  been  cut  as  often  as  your 
jindience  please,  although  you  only  see  the  backs  of  them.  It 
Is  thus  performed :  A  pack  of  cards  are  distributed  face  up- 
permost on  a  table,  and  you  pick  them  up  in  the  following 
mtder~-6,  4,  i,  7,  5,  king,  8,  xo,  3,  knave,  9,  2,  queen.    G« 


throng  this  series  until  yon  have  picked  up  the  whole  eft  tht 
pack.  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  take  up  the  whole 
of  one  suit  before  commencing  another.  In  order  that  the 
above  order  may  not  be  forgotten,  the  following  words  should 
be  committed  to  memory : 

641  7         $ 

The  sUty-fourth  regiment  beats  the  seventy-fifth ;  up  starts 
Jting  8  10  3    Jhtave  9        9 

the  king,  with  eight  thousand  and  three  men  and  ninety-two 

women. 

The  cards  being  thus  arranged,  the  cards  must  be  handed 
to  the  company  to  cut.  They  may  cut  the  cards  as  often  ns 
they  like,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  they  do  it  whist 
fashion,  that  is,  taking  off  a  portion  of  the  cards,  and  placing 
the  lower  division  on  what  was  formerly  the  upper  one.  You 
then  take  the  pack  in  your  hands,  and,  without  letting  your 
audience  perceive,  cast  a  glance  at  the  bottom  card.  Having 
done  this — which  you  may  do  without  any  apparent  eflort — 
you  have  the  key  of  the  whole  tnck.  You  then  deal  out  the 
cards,  m  the  ordinary  way,  m  thirteen  different  sets,  putting 
four  cards  to  each  set ,  in  other  words,  you  deal  out  the  first 
■cards  singly  and  separately,  and  then  place  the  fourteenth 
card  above  the  hrst  set,  the  next  upon  the  second  set,  and  so 
on  throughout,  until  you  have  exhausted  the  whole  pack.  You 
may  be  certam  now  that  each  one  of  these  thirteen  sets  will 
contain  four  cards  of  .the  same  denomination — thus,  the  four 
eights  will  be  together,  and  so  with  the  four  queens,  and  every 
other  denomination.  The  thirteenth,  or  last  set,  will  be  of 
the  same  denomination  as  the  card  at  the  bottom  which  you 
contnved  to  see.  and  as  they  will  be  placed  exactly  in  the  re^ 
verse  order  of  that  in  which  you  first  of  all  picked  them  up, 
you  may  without  difficulty  calculate  of  what  denomination 
each  of  the  sets  consists.  For  example,  suppose  an  8  was  the 
bottom  card,  you  would  find,  after  a  little  calculation,  that 
after  being  dealt  out  in  the  manner  above  described,  they 
would  be  placed  in  the  following  order :  king,  5,  7,  i,  4,  6, 
queen,  2,  9,  knave,  3.  10.  8  ,  and  repeating  in  youi  own  mind 
the  words  which  you  have  committed  to  memory,  and  reckon- 
ing the  cards  backwards,  you  would  say — 

8  10  3    huttff  9         2     quern 

**  Eight  thousand  and  three  men,  and  ninety-two  women ; 
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sixty-fourth  regiment  beats  the  seventy-fifth;  up  starts  the 

king 

king  with,**  etc.,  etc. 

You  observe  the  same  rule  whatever  the  bottom  card  mgj 
be. 

TO  TELL  A  CARD  THOUGHT  OF. 

By  a  certain  prearranged  combination  of  cards,  the  con- 
juror b  enabled — apparently  to  guess,  but  really  tc  calculate 
— not  only  the  card  that  is  thought  cf  by  any  member  of  the 
company,  but  to  tell  its  position  in  the  pack.  You  take  the 
pack  and  present  it  to  one  of  those  present,  desinng  him  to 
shufHe  the  cards  well,  and  after  he  is  done,  if  he  chooses,  to 
hand  them  over  to  some  one  else  to  shufHe  them  a  second 
time.  You  then  cause  the  pack  to  be  cut  by  several  persons, 
after  which  you  select  one  out  of  the  company  whom  yoB  ret 
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will  see,  to  their  great  astonishment,  that  your 
obeyed. 

"TWIN  CARD"  TRICK. 

Another  trick  performed  by  means  of  **  twin,"  or  duplicate, 
cards,  as  in  the  previous  case,  is  to  show  the  same  caid  appar- 
ently on  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  pack.  One  of 
these  duplicate  cards  may  be  easily  obtained  ;  in  fact,  the 
pattern  card,  which  accompanies  every  pack,  may  be  made 
available  for  that  purpose.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  you  have  a  duplicate  of  the  queen  of  clubs.  Yoo 
place  both  of  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  pac'c,  and  make  be- 
lieve to  shuffle  them,  taking  care,  however,  that  these  two 
keep  their  places.  Then  lay  the  pack  upon  the  table,  draw 
out  the  bottom  card,  show  it,  and  ptace  it  on  the  top.  You 
then  command  the  top  card  to  pass  to  the  bottom,  and,  on  the 
pack  being  turned  up,  the  company  will  see  with  surprise  that 
the  card  which  they  had  just  seen  placed  upon  the  top  is  now 
at  the  bottom. 

MAGIC  TEA-CADDIES. 

This,  like  some  of  the  tricks  we  have  previously  explained 
requires  suitable  apparatus  for  its  successful  performance. 
Two  cards,  drawn  by  different  persons,  are  put  into  separate 
tea-caddies,  and  locked  up,  and  the  object  of  the  operator  is 
to  appear  to  change  the  cards  without  touching  them.  This 
may  be  done  without  the  aid  of  a  confederate.  The  caddies 
are  made  with  a  copper  flap  which  has  a  hinge  at  the  bottom 
and  opens  against  the  front,  where  it  catches  under  the  bolt 
of  the  lock,  so  that  when  the  lid  is  shut  and  locked  the  fli^ 
will  fall  down  upon  the  bottom.  The  operator  places  the  two 
cards  he  intends  to  be  chosen  between  the  flap  and  the  front, 
which  may  be  handled  without  any  suspicion;  he  then  re- 
quests one  of  the  persons  to  put  the  card  he  has  selected  into 
one  of  the  caddies,  taking  care  that  he  puts  it  into  the  caddy 
into  which  you  placed  the  other  card  ;  the  second  person,  of 
course,  puts  his  card  into  the  other  caddy.  The  operator  then 
desires  them  to  lock  the  caddies,  and  in  doing  this  the  flap 
becomes  unlocked,  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  covers  the  cards, 
and  when  opened,  the  caddies  show  apparently  that  the  cards 
have  been  transposed. 

THE  VANISHING  CARD. 

Another  good  trick  is  thus  performed:  Divide  the  pads, 
placing  one-half  in  the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  face  downwards; 
and,  taking  the  remainder  of  the  pack  in  the  right  hand,  hold 
them  between  the  thumb  and  first  three  fingers,  taking  care 
to  place  the  cards  upright,  so  that  the  edges  of  those  In  your 
right  hand  may  rest  upon  the  back  of  those  in  the  left,  thus 
forming  a  right  angle  with  them.  In  this  way  the  four  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  touch  the  last  of  the  upright  cards  in  your 
right  hand.  It  is  necessary  that  the  cards  should  be  placed  in 
this  position,  and  that  once  being  attained,  the  rest  of  the 
trick  is  easy.  These  preliminaries  having  been  gone  thioogfa, 
one  of  the  company,  at  your  request,  examines  the  top  card 
of  the  half-pack  that  rests  in  the  palm  of  your  left  hand,  and 
then  replaces  it.  Having  done  this,  you  request  him  to  look 
at  it  again,  and,  to  his  astonishment,  itwill  have  vanidied 
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que^t  to  take  the  pack,  think  of  a  card,  and  fix  In  his  memory 
not  only  the  card  he  has  thought  of,  but  also  its  position  in 
the  pack,  by  counting  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  so  on,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  pack,  as  far  as,  and  including,  the  card  thought  of. 
You  may  offer  to  go  into  another  room  while  this  is  being 
done,  or  remain  with  your  eyes  bandaged,  assuring  the  com- 
pany that,  if  they  desire  it,  you  will  announce  beforehand  the 
number  at  which  the  card  thought  of  will  be  found.  Now, 
supposing  the  person  selecting  the  card  stops  at  No.  13  from 
the  bottom,  and  that  this  thirteenth  card  is  the  queen  of 
hearts,  and  supposing  also  that  the  number  you  have  put 
down  beforehand  is  24,  you  will  return  to  the  room  or  remove 
your  handkerchief,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  without  putting 
any  question  to  the  person  who  has  thought  of  a  card,  you  ask 
for  the  pack,  and  rest  your  nose  upon  it,  as  if  you  would  find 
out  .the  secret  by  smelling.  Then,  putting  your  hands  behind 
your  back  or  under  the  table,  so  that  they  cannot  be  seen,  you 
take  away  from  the  bottom  of  the  pack  twenty-three  cards— 
that  is,  one  fewer  than  the  number  you  marked  down  before- 
hand— and  place  them  on  the  top,  taking  great  care  not  to 
put  one  more  or  less,  as  inaccuracy  in  this  respect  would  cer- 
tainly cause  the  trick  to  fail.  You  then  return  the  pack  to 
the  person  who  thought  of  the  card,  requesting  him  to  count 
the  cards  from  the  top,  beginning  from  the  number  of  the 
card  he  thought  of.  For  example,  having  selected  the  thir- 
teenth card,  he  will  commence  counting  14, 15, 16,  and  so  on. 
When  he  has  called  23,  stop  him,  telling  him  that  the  number 
you  marked  down  was  24,  and  that  the  twenty-fourth  card 
which  he  is  about  to  take  up  is  the  queen  of  hearts,  which  he 
will  find  to  be  correct.  In  performing  this  trick  it  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  the  number  you  name  must  be  greater 
than  the  number  w^ch  your  opponent  gives  you,  describing 
its  position  in  the  pi»ck. 

TO  CHANGE  A  CARD  BY  WORD  OF  COMMAND. 

It  at  first  sight  seems  singular  that  any  one  should  be  able 
even  to  appear  to  change  a  card  by  word  of  command ;  yet  it 
can  easily  be  done,  and  under  different  titles,  and  with  slight 
variations,  the  trick  is  constantly  performed  in  public.  To  do 
it,  you  must  have  two  cards  alike  in  the  pack — say,  for  ex- 
ample, a  duplicate  of  the  king  of  spades.  Place  one  next  to 
the  bottom  card,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  the  seven  of 
hearts,  and  the  other  at  the  top  ;  shuffle  the  cards  without  dis- 
placing these  three,  and  then  show  one  of  the  company  that 
the  bottom  card  is  the  seven  of  hearts.  This  card  you  dex- 
terously slip  aside  with  your  finger,  so  that  it  may  not  be  per- 
ceived, and  taking  the  king  of  spades  from  the  bottom,  which 
the  person  supposes  to  be  the  seven  of  hearts,  lay  it  on  the 
table,  tell'mg  him  to  cover  it  with  his  hand.  Shuffle  the  cards 
again  without  displacing  the  first  and  last  cards,  and  shifting 
the  other  king  of  spades  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  show  it 
to  another  person.  You  then  contrive  to  remove  the  king  of 
spades  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and  taking  the  bottom 
card,  which  will  then  be  the  seven  of  hearts,  but  which  the 
company  will  still  suppose  to  be  the  king  of  spades,  you  lay 
that  also  on  the  table,  and  tell  the  second  person  to  cover  it 
with  his  hand.      You  then   command   the   cards  to  change 

'•ces,  and  when  the  two  parties  take  off  their  hands,  they 
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fad  ftnothmr  caid  wOI  appeur  Ia  itt  plaae.  In  ordtt  to  accom- 
plilh  this,  having  assumed  the  position  already  described,  yon 
must  damp  the  tips  of  the  four  fingers  that  rest  against  the 
last  card  of  the  upright  set  in  your  right  hand.  When  the 
person  who  has  chosen  a  card  replaces  it,  you  must  raise  the 
upright  cards  in  your  right  hand  very  <)uickly,  and  the  card 
will  then  adhere  to  the  damped  fingers  of  your  left  hand<  As 
jou  raise  the  upright  cards,  you  must  close  your  left  hand 
skillfully,  and  yoi^  will  thereby  place  the  last  of  the  upright 
cards — ^which,  as  we  have  explained,  adheres  to  the  fingers  of 
joor  left  hand— upon  the  top  of  the  cards  in  tl^e  palm  of  your 
left  hand,  and  when  you  request  the  person  who  first  e^pamined 
it  to  look  at  it  again,  he  will  observe  that  it  has  been  changed. 
Rigidity  and  manual  dexterity  are  required  for  the  perfonq* 
•nee  of  this  o^ital  sleight-of-hand  tridu 

TO  TELL  THE  NUMBER  OF  CARDS  BY  WEIGHT. 

The  i^iparently  marveloat  gift  of  telling  tht  number  of 
oavis  by  weight  depends  on  the  use  of  the  long  card.  Tak^* 
apcrtion  of  a  padc  of  cards— say  forty— end  insert  among 
tham  two  long  cards.  Place  the  first— «ay  fifteen  from  the 
top,  and  the  other  twenty-six.  Hake  a  feint  of  shuffling  the 
cards,  and  cut  at  the  first  long  card ;  poise  thoee  you  hold  in 
your  hand,  and  say,  *'  There  must  be  fifteen  here ;  *'  then  cut 
at  the  aeoond  long  eaid,  and  ii^,  ^' There  are  but  eleveii 
lierc  ;"  and  poising  the  remainder,  say,  *'  And  here  are  foopt 
teen/'  The  spectators,  on  counting  them,  will  find  that  yoti 
have  correctly  estimated  the  numbers. 

TO  PRODUCE  A  MOUSE  FROM  A  PACK  OF  CAED& 

Cards  are  sometimes  fastened  together  like  snuff-boxes.  If 
yon  possess  such  a  pack,  or  can  procure  one,  you  may,  with- 
out  difficulty,  perform  this  feat.  The  cards  are  fastened  to- 
gether at  the  edges,  but  the  middles  must  be  cut  out,  leaving 
a  cavity  in  the  pack  resembling  a  box.  A  whole  card  is  glued 
on  to  the  top,  and  a  number  of  loose  ones  are  placed  above  it. 
They  must  be  skillfully  and  carefully  shuffled,  so  that  your 
audience  may  be  led  to  believe  that  it  b  an  ordinary  and  per- 
fect pack.  The  card  at  the  bottom  of  what  we  may  term  the 
•'  box"  must  likewise  be  a  whole  card,  but  must  be  glued  to 
the  box  on  one  side  only,  so  that  it  will  yield  immediately  to 
internal  pressure.  This  bottom  card  serves  as  the  door 
throuf^  which  yon  convey  the  mouse  into  the  middle  of  the 
pack.  Being  thus  prepared,  and  holding  the  bottom  tight 
with  your  hand,  request  pne  of  the  company  to  place  his  open 
hands  together,  telling  him  you  intend  to  prodoce  something 
very  marvelous  from  the  pack.  Place  the  pack  in  his  hands, 
imd  whilst  you  engage  his  attCTitioQ  in  conversation,  affect  to 
want  something  out  of  your  bag,  and  at  the  same  moment  take 
the  pack  by  the  middle,  and  throw  it  into  the  bag,  and  the 
mou^,  which  you  had  previously  placed  in  the,  box,  will  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  person  who  holds  the  cards. 

TO  SEND  A  CARD  THROUGH  A  TABLE. 
Request  one  of  the  company  to  draw  a  card  from  the  pack, 
cznintne  it,  and  then  return  it.    Then  make  the  pass— or,  if 
joo  ceonot  make  the  pass,  make  use  of  the  long  card— and 


bring  the  eard  choaen  to  the  top  of  the  peck,  and  flmflf 
by  means  of  any  of  the  false  shuffles  before  described,  without 
losing  sight  of  the  card.  After  shuffling  the  pack  levffci) 
times,  bring  the  card  to  the  top  again.  Then  place  the  peek 
on  the  Uble,  about  two  inches  from  the  edge  near  whigh  yoi 
are  sitting,  and  having  previously  slightly  dampened  the  hfuik 
of  your  right  hand,  you  strike  the  pack  a  sharp  blow,  and  the 
card  will  adhere  to  it.  You  then  put  your  right  hand  very 
rapidly  underneath  the  table,  and  taking  off  with  your  left 
hand  the  card  which  has  stuck  to  your  right  hand,  you  show 
it  to  your  audience,  who  will  at  once  recognize  in  it  the  caid 
that  was  drawn  at  the  commencement  of  the  trick.  You  mast 
be  careful  while  performing  this  triek  not  to  allow  any  of  the 
spectators  to  get  behind  or  at  the  side  of  the  table,  but  keep 
them  directly  in  front,  otherwise  the  illusion  would  be  die- 
covered. 

TO  KNOCK  ALL  THE  CARDS  FKOM  A  PERSON^ 
HAND  EXCEPT  THE  CHOSEN  ONE. 
With  •  little  care  t  novice  may  easily  ie^rn  this  trick.  It 
ie  not  new*  and  is  celled  by  some  the  **  Nerye  Trick."  fprpe 
a  card,  and  lequeet  the  person  who  has  taken  it  to  return  it  to 
the  peck  and  ihuffle  the  eerds.  Then  look  at  the  card  your* 
self,  and  piece  the  cerd  chosen  at  the  bottom  of  the  pack. 
Cut  them  in  two,  ep4  give  him  the  half  containiiig  his  card  at 
the  bottom,  and  request  him  to  hold  it  ji»t  gt  the  corqer  be- 
tween his  finger  and  thumb.  After  telling  him  to  hold  them 
tight,  strike  them  sharply,  and  they  will  all  fall  to  the  ground 
except  the  bottom  one,  which  b  the  card  he  has  chosen.  An 
improvement  in  this  trick  i9  to  put  the  chosen  card  at  the 
bottom  of  the  peck  end  turn  the  face  upwanls,  so  that  when 
you  strike,  the  card  remaining  will  stare  the  spectators  in  the 
face. 

ANOTHER  CLEVER  CARD  TRICK. 

This  trick,  commonly  called  the  *'  Turnover  Feat,"  is  easily 
performed,  and  yet  is  difficult  of  detection.  Having  forced 
a  card,  you  contrive,  after  sundry  shufflings,  to  convey  it  to 
the  top  of  the  pack.  Make  the  rest  of  the  cards  perfectly 
even  at  the  edges,  but  let  the  chosen  card  project  a  little  over 
the  others.  Then,  holding  them  between  your  finger  and 
thumb,  about  two  feet  above  the  table,  let  them  suddenly  and 
quickly  drop^  and  the  projecting  card  in  the  course  of  its  de- 
scent will  be  turned  face  uppermost  by  the  force  of  the  air,  and 
exposed  to  the  view  of  the  whole  company. 

TO  TELL  THE  NAME  OF  A  CARD  THOUGHT  OF. 

One  of  the  company  must,  at  your  re<|uest,  draw  seven  or 
eight  cards  promiscuously  from  the  pack,  and  select  one  from 
among  them  as  the  card  he  desires  to  think  of.  He  then  re* 
turns  them  to  the  pack,  and  you,  either  by  shuffling  or  in  any 
other  way  which  will  not  be  noticed,  contrive  to  pass  the 
whole  of  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  pack.  You  then  take  five 
or  six  cards  off  the  top  of  the  pack,  and  throw  them  on  the 
table  face  upwards,  asking  if  the  card  thought  of  is  among 
them.  Whilst  the  person  is  examining  them  you  secretly  take 
one  card  from  the  bottom  of  the  pack  and  place  it  on  the  top ; 
and  when  he  tells  you  that  the  card  he  thought  of  is  not  in 
the  first  paioel,  throw  him  five  or  six  more,  indwding  the  casi 
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joa  lunre  fnst  taken  from  th^  bottom— the  denomination  and 
foit  of  which  it  is  presumed  yoa  have  taken  the  opportunity 
to  ascertain— so  that  should  be  say  that  his  card  is  in  the  sec* 
ond  parcel,  you  will  at  once  know  which  card  is  indicated, 
and  in  order  tc  *'  brin^  it  to  light  "  you  may  make  use  either 
of  the  two  foregoing  tricks,  or  any  other  you  think  proper. 

TO  TELL  THE  NAMES  OF  ALL  THE  CARDS  BY 

THEIR  WEIGHTS, 
The  pack  having  been  cut  and  shuffled  to  the  entire  satis* 
faction  of  the  audience,  the  operator  commences  by  stating 
that  he  undertakes,  by  poismg  each  card  for  a  moment  on  his 
fingers,  tc  tell  not  only  the  color,  but  the  suit  and  number  of 
spots.  and«  If  a  court  card,  whether  it  be  king^  queen,  or 
knave.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  most  amusing  trick 
we  recommend  the  following  directions :  You  must  have  two 
packs  of  cards  exactly  alike.  One  of  them  we  will  suppose  to 
have  t>een  ir  use  during  the  evening  for  the  performance  of 
your  tncks  i  but  in  addition  to  this  you  must  have  a  second 
pack  in  your  pocket,  which  you  must  take  care  to  arrange  tn 
the  order  hereinafter  described.  Previous  to  commenang  the 
trick  you  must  take  the  opportunity  of  exchanging  these  two 
packs,  and  bnnging  into  use  the  prepared  pack.  This  must 
be  done  m  such  a  manner  that  your  audience  will  believe  that 
the  pack  you  introduce  is  the  same  as  the  one  you  have  t>een 
using  all  the  evening,  which  they  know  has  been  well  shuffled. 
The  order  in  which  the  pack  must  be  arranged  will  be  best 
ascertained  by  committing  the  following  lines— the  words  in 
italics  forming  tho  key  :— 

Eight  kings  threa-ten'd  to  save, 
Eight,  king,  three^  ten,  two,  seven^ 
Nine  fair  ladies  for  one  sick  knave. 
Nine,  Jive,  queen^  four,  ace,  six,  Jhtave, 
These  lines  thoroughly  committed  to  memory  will  be  of 
material  assistance.  The  alliterative  resemblance  will  in 
every  instance  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  the  card  indicated.  The 
order  in  which  the  suits  should  otherwise  be  committed  to 
memory, — viz.,  hearts,  spades,  diamonds,  clubs.  Having  sorted 
your  cards  in  accordance  with  the  above  directions,  your 
pack  is  "  prepared  **  and  ready  for  use  ;  and  when  you  have 
successfully  completed  the  exchange,  you  bring  forward  your 
prepared  pack,  and  hand  it  round  to  be  cut.  The  pack  may 
be  cut  as  often  as  the  audience  pleases,  but  always  whist 
fashion, — i,e,,  the  lower  half  of  the  pack  must  be  placed 
upon  the  uooer  at  each  cut.  You  now  only  want  to  know  the 
top  card,  uxA  yen  will  then  have  a  clue  to  the  rest.  You 
therefore  take  off  the  top  card,  and  holding  it  between  your- 
selt  and  the  light,  you  see  what  it  is,  saying  at  the  same  time, 
by  way  of  apology,  that  this  is  the  old  way  of  performing  the 
trick,  but  that  it  is  now  superseded.  Having  once  ascertained 
what  the  first  is,  which,  for  example,  we  will  suppose  to  be 
the  king  ol  diamonds,  you  then  take  the  next  card  on  your 
finger,  and  poise  it  for  a  moment,  as  if  you  were  going 
through  a  process  of  mental  calculation.  This  pause  will 
give  you  lime  to  repeat  to  yourself  the  ;wc  lines  given  by 
which  means  you  will  know  what  card  comes  next.  Thus  — 
'•  Eight  king!»  threa-/f#iV  to,'*  etc.  ;  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
three  comes  nest 


THE  QUEEN'S  DIG  FOR  DIAMONDS. 

Taking  the  pack  in  your  hands,  yon  separate  from  il  the 
four  kings,  queens,  knaves,  and  aces,  and  also  four  common 
cards  of  each  suit.  Then  laying  the  four  queens,  face  up. 
wards,  in  a  row  on  the  table,  you  commence  telling  yoor  stoiy 
somewhat  after  this  fashion  :— 

'*  These  four  queens  set  out  to  seek  for  diamonds.  [Herg 
you  place  any  four  cards  of  the  diamond  suit  half  over  the 
queensJ]  As  they  intend  to  dig  for  diamonds,  they  each  take 
a  spade.  [Here  lay  four  common  spades  half  over  the  diasuonds!\ 
The  kings,  their  husbands,  aware  of  the  risk  they  run,  send  a 
guard  of  honor  to  protect  them.  [Place  the  four  aca  half  offet 
the  spades,\  But  fearing  the  guard  of  honor  might  neglect 
their  duty,  the  kings  resolve  to  set  out  themselves.  {Here  icy 
the  four  huge  half  over  the  four  aces.\  Now,  there  were  fonr 
robbers,  who,  being  apprised  of  the  queens'  intentions,  deter- 
mmed  to  waylay  and  rob  them  as  they  returned  with  the  dift- 
monds  in  their  possession.  \Lay  the  four  kuaves  half  over  the 
four  htfigsJ\  Each  of  these  fonr  robbers  armed  himself  wtl3i 
a  club  \laf  out  four  chtbs  half  over  the  knaves\ ;  and  as  tfiej 
do  not  know  how  the  queens  may  be  protected,  it  is  necessaij 
that  each  should  cany  a  stout  heart."  [Z^  out  four  heartr 
half  over  the  huavet*\ 

You  have  now  exhausted  the  whole  of  the  cards  with  wfakb 
you  commenced  the  game,  and  have  placed  them  in  fonr  co^ 
nmns.  You  take  the  cards  in  the  first  of  these  columns,  and 
pack  them  together,  beginning  at  your  left  hand,  and  keeping 
them  in  the  order  in  which  you  laid  them  out.  Having  done 
this,  yon  place  them  on  the  table,  face  downwards.  You  pack 
np  the  second  column  in  like  manner,  lay  them  on  the  first, 
and  so  on  with  the  other  twa 

The  pack  is  then  handed  to  the  company,  who  cut  them  as 
often  as  they  choose,  provided  always  that  they  cut  whist 
fashion.  That  done,  you  may  give  them  what  is  termed  a 
shuffle-cut ;  that  is,  you  appear  to  shuffle  them,  but  in  reality 
only  give  them  a  quick  succession  of  cuts,  taking  care  that 
when  you  are  done  a  card  of  the  heart  suit  remains  at  the 
bottom. 

You  then  begin  to  lay  them  out  again  as  you  did  in  the  fint 
instance,  and  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  cards  will  come  in 
their  proper  order. 

MYSTERIOUS  DISAPPEARANCE   OF  THE  KNAVB 
OF  SPADES 

Fixing  your  eye  upon  the  stoutest-looking  man  in  the  room, 
you  ask  him  if  he  can  hold  a  card  tightly.    Of  course  he  wiH 
answer  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  if  he  should  not,  you  will  havt 
no  difficulty  in  finding  one  who  does.     You  then  desire  him  to 
stand  in  the  middle  of  the  room   md  holdin^r  up  the  pack  of 
cards,  you  show  him  the  bottom  one,  and  request  him  to  state 
what  card  it -is.     He  will  tel)  you  that  it  is  the  knave  of 
spades.     You  then  tell  him  to  hold  the  card  tightly  and  look 
up  at  the  ceiling.    While  he  is  looking  up  you  ask  him  if  he 
recollects  his  card ;  and  if  he  answer,  as  he  will  be  sure  toA^ 
the  knave  of  spades,  you  will  reply  that  he  must  have  made  • 
mistake,  for  il  he  look  at  the  card  he  will  find  it  to  be  the  kntvf 
ol  hearts,  which  will  be  the  case.    Then  handing  him  Ihl 
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pack,  ycm  tell  hun  that  if  he  will  look  over  it,  he  will  find  his 
knave  of  spades  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  pack. 

This  trick  is  extremely  simple  and  easy  of  accomplishment. 
You  procure  an  extra  knave  of  spades,  and  cut  it  in  half, 
keeping  the  upper  part,  and  throwmg  away  the  lower.  Be- 
fore showing  the  bottom  of  the  pack  to  the  company,  get  the 
knave  of  hearts  to  the  bottom,  and  lay  over  it,  unperceived  by 
the  company,  your  half  knave  of  spades ;  and  under  pretense 
of  holding  the  pack  very  tight,  put  your  thumb  across  the 
middle,  so  that  the  joining  ma>  not  be  seen,  the  legs  of  the 
two  knaves  being  so  similar  that  detection  is  impossible.  You 
then  give  him  the  lower  part  of  the  knave  of  hearts  to  hold, 
and  when  he  has  drawn  the  card  away  hold  jrour  hands  so  that 
the  faces  of  the  cards  will  be  turned  toward  the  floor.  As 
early  as  possible  you  take  an  opportunity  of  removing  the 
half  knave. 

SLEIGHT-OF-HAND  TRICKS,  Etc 

Having  completed  our  catalogue  of  card  feats,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  short  selection  of  other  conjuring  tncks. 

A  CHEAP  WAY  OF  BEING  GENEROUS. 
You  take  a  little  common  white  or  bees'  wax,  and  stick  it 
on  your  thumb.  Then,  speaking  to  a  bystander  you  show 
him  sixpence,  and  tell  him  you  will  put  the  same  into  nis 
hand ,  press  it  down  upon  the  palm  of  his  hand  with  your 
waxed  thumb,  talking  to  him  the  while,  and  looking  him  in 
the  face.  Suddenly  uke  away  your  thumb,  and  the  coin  will 
adhere  to  it ;  then  close  his  hand,  and  he  will  be  under  the 
impression  that  he  holds  the  sixpence,  as  the  sensation  caused 
by  the  pressing 'still  remains  You  miy  tell  him  he  is  at 
liberty  to  keep  the  sixpence  ;  but  on  opening  his  hand  to  look 
at  it  he  will  find,  to  his  astonishment*  that  it  is  gone. 

THE  FAMOUS  MOUNTEBANK  TRICK 
In  the  days  when  merry-andrews  and  mountebanks  met  with 
a  hearty  welcome  on  every  English  village  green,  no  conjuring 
trick  was  more  popular  than  this ;  yet  there  are  few  that  can 
be  periorraed  with  less  difficulty.  You  first  of  all  procure  a 
long  strip  of  paper,  or  several  smaller  strips  pasted  together, 
two  or  three  inches  wide.  Color  the  edges  red  and  blue,  and 
roll  up  the  paper  like  a  roll  of  ribbon.  Before  doing  so,  how- 
ever, securely  paste  a  small  piece  of  cotton  at  the  end  you 
begin  to  roll.  Then,  when  the  proper  time  has  arrived,  you 
take  hold  of  this  cotton,  and  begin  to  pull  out  a  long  roll 
which  very  much  resembles  **a  barber's  pole."  In  order  to 
perform  this  trick  with  good  effect,  have  before  you  some 
paper  shavings,  which  may  easily  be  procured  at  any  book- 
binder's, and  commence  to  appear  to  eat  them.  The  chewed 
paper  can  be  removed  each  time  a  fresh  handful  is  put  into 
the  mouth  ;  and  when  the  propei  'ime  and  opportunity  have 
arrived,  put  the  roll  into  the  mouth,  ind  oull  the  bit  of  cotton, 
when  a  long  roll  comes  out,  as  before  described}  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  audience. 

A  more  elegant  but  similar  feat  is  the  following,  which  we 
will  style 

BRINGING  COLORED  RIBBONS  FROM  THE 
MOUTH. 
Heap  a  quantity  of  finely-carded  cotton  wool  upon  a  plate, 


which  place  before  yoo.  At  the  bottom  of  this  lintv  and  con* 
cealed  from  the  company,  you  should  have  several  narrow 
strips  of  colored  ribbons,  wound  tightly  into  one  roll,  so  as  to 
occupy  but  little  space.  Now  begin  to  appear  to  eat  the  lint 
by  putting  a  handful  in  your  mouth.  The  first  handful  can 
easily  be  removed  and  returned  to  the  plate  unobserved  while 
the  second  is  being  *' crammed  in."  In  doing  this,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  use  all  the  lint,  but  to  leave  sufficient 
to  conceal  the  rolL  At  the  last  handful,  take  up  the  roll  and 
push  it  into  your  mouth  without  any  lint ;  then  appear  to  have 
had  enough,  and  look  in  a  very  distressed  state,  as  if  yon 
were  full  to  suffocation  ;  then  put  your  hands  up  to  yout 
mouth,  get  hold  of  the  end  of  the  nbbon,  and  draw,  hand  over 
hand,  yards  of  ribbon  as  if  from  your  stomach.  The  slower 
this  b  done,  the  better  the  effect  When  one  ribbon  is  o£f 
the  roll  your  tongue  will  assist  you  in  pushing  another  end 
ready  for  the  hand.  You  will  find  you  need  not  wet  or  damage 
the  ribbons  in  the  least.  This  is  a  tnck  which  is  frequently 
periormed  by  one  of  the  cleverest  conjurers  of  the  day. 

CATCHING  MONEY  FROM  THE  AIR. 

The  following  trick,  which  tells  wonderfully  well  when  skill- 
fully performed,  is  a  great  favorite  with  one  of  our  best-known 
conjurers.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  it  has  not  before  t>een 
published.  Have  in  readiness  ai;y  number  of  9ilver  coins, 
say  thirty.four  ;  place  all  of  them  in  the  left  hand,  with  the 
exception  of  four,  which  you  must  palm  into  the  right  hand, 
then,  obtaining  a  hat  from  the  audience,  you  quietly  put  the 
left  hand  with  the  silver  inside ;  and  whilst  playfully  asking 
if  it  is  a  new  hat,  or  with  some  such  remark  for  the  purpose 
of  diverting  attention^  loose  the  silver,  and  at  the  same  time 
take  hold  of  the  bnm  with  the  left  hand,  and  hold  it  still  so 
as  not  to  shake  the  silver.  Now  address  the  audience,  and  In- 
form them  that  you  are  going  to  **  catch  money  from  the  air.*' 
Ask  some  person  to  name  any  number  of  coins  up  to  ten,  say 
eight.  In  the  same  way  you  go  on  asking  various  persons, 
and  adding  the  numbers  aloud  till  the  total  number  named  is 
nearly  thirty ,  then  looking  round  as  though  some  one  had 
spoken  another  number,  and  knowing  that  you  have  only 
thirty-four  coins,  you  must  appear  to  have  heard  the  numbei 
called  which,  with  what  has  already  been  given,  will  make 
thirty-four ,  say  the  last  number  you  added  made  twenty-eight, 
then,  as  though  you  had  heard  some  one  say  six,  *•  and  twenty- 
eight  and  six  make  thirty-four — Thank  you,  I  think  we 
have  sufficient."  Then,  with  the  four  coins  palmed  in  your 
right  hand,  make  a  catch  at  the  air,  when  they  will  chink. 
Look  at  them,  and  pretend  to  throw  them  into  the  hat,  but 
instead  of  doing  so  palm  them  again  ;  but,  in  order  to  satisfy 
your  audience  that  you  really  threw  them  into  the  hat,  yovL 
must,  when  in  the  act  of  palming,  hit  the  brim  of  the  hat  with 
the  wrist  of  the  right  hand,  which  will  make  the  coins  in  the 
hat  chink  as  if  they  had  just  fallen  from  the  right  hand.  Hay- 
ing repeated  this  process  several  times,  say,  "  I  suppose  we 
have  sufficient,"  empty  them  out  on  to  a  plate,  and  let  one  of 
the  audience  count  them.  It  will  be  found  that  there  are  only 
thirty,  but  the  number  which  you  were  to  catch  was  thirty- 
four.  You  will  therefore  say.  '  Well,  we  are  four  short;  I 
must  catch  just  four,  neither  more  ner  leta."    Then,  still  hk^ 
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Ing  four  coins  palmed  in  yoor  right  lumd,  joa  cttch  agmin, 
and  open  your  hands,  saying  to  the  audience,  "  Here  they 
•re," 

HOW  TO  FIRE  A  LOADED    PISTOL  AT  THE 
HAND  WITHOUT  HURTING  IT 

This  extraordinary  illusion  is  performed  with  real  powder, 
real  bullets,  and  a  real  pistol ;  the  instrument  which  effects 
the  deception  being  the  ramrod.  This  ramrod  is  made  of 
polished  iron,  and  on  one  end  of  it  is  very  nicely  fitted  a  tube, 
like  a  small  telescope  tube.  When  the  tube  b  off  the  rod, 
there  will,  of  course,  appear  a  little  projection.  The  other 
end  of  the  rod  must  be  made  to  resemble  this  exactly.  The 
ramrod  with  the  tube  on  being  in  your  hand,  you  pass  the 
pistol  round  to  the  audience  to  be  examined,  and  request  one 
of  them  to  put  in  a  little  powder.  Then  take  the  pistol  your- 
telfi  and  put  in  a  very  small  piece  of  wadding,  and  ram  it 
down  )  and  in  doing  so  you  will  leave  the  tube  of  the  ramrod 
inside  the  barrel  of  the  pistol.  To  allay  any  suspicion  that 
might  arise  in  the  minds  of  your  audience,  you  hand  the  ram- 
rod to  them  for  their  inspection.  The  ramrod  being  returned 
to  you,  you  hand  the  pbtol  to  some  person  in  the  audience, 
requesting  him  to  insert  a  bullet,  and  to  mark  it  in  such  a 
way  that  he  would  recognize  it  again.  You  then  take  the 
pistol  back,  and  put  in  a  little  more  wadding.  In  ramming 
it  down,  the  rod  slips  into  the  tube,  which  now  forms,  as  it 
were,  an  inner  lining  to  (he  barrel,  and  into  which  the  bullet 
has  fallen  ;  the  tube  fitting  tight  on  to  the  rod  is  now  with* 
drawn  along  with  it  from  the  pistol,  and  the  bullet  is  easily 
got  into  the  hand  by  pulling  off  the  tube  from  the  rod  while 
seeking  a  plate  to  '*  catch  the  bullets  ";  and  the  marksnum 
receiving  order  to  fire,  you  let  the  bullet  fall  from  your  closed 
hand  into  the  plate  just  as  the  pistol  goes  off* 

CURIOUS  WATCH  TRICK. 
By  means  of  this  trick,  if  a  person  will  tell  yon  the  hour  at 
which  he  means  to  dine,  you  can  tell  him  the  hour  at  which 
he  means  to  get  up  next  morning.  First  ask  a  person  to  thmk 
of  the  hour  he  intends  rising  on  the  following  morning.  When 
he  has  done  so,  bid  him  place  his  finger  on  the  hour,  on  the 
dial  of  your  watch,  at  which  he  intends  dining.  Then— hav- 
ing requested  him  to  remember  the  hour  of  which  he  first 
thought  —you  mentally  add  twelve  to  the  hour  upon  which 
he  has  placed  his  finger,  and  re(|uest  him  to  retrograde, 
counting  the  hours  you  mention,  whatever  that  may  be,  but 
that  he  is  to  commence  counting  with  the  hour  he  thought  of 
from  the  hour  he  points  at.  For  example,  suppose  he  thought 
of  rising  at  eight,  and  places  his  finger  on  twelve  as  the  hour 
at  which  he  means  to  dipe,  you  desire  him  to  coimt  back 
twenty  four  hours  ;  beginning  at  twelve  he  counts  eight,  that 
being  the  hour  he  thought  of  rising,  eleven  he  calls  nine,  ten 
he  calls  ten  (mentally,  but  not  aloud),  and  so  on  until  he  has 
counted  twenty-four,  at  which  point  he  will  stop,  which  will 
be  eight,  and  he  will  probably  be  surprised  to  find  it  is  the 
hour  he  thought  of  rising  at. 

THE  FLYING  QUARTER. 

This  is  a  purely  sleight  of  hand  trick,  but  it  does  not  require    i 
much  practice  to  be  able  to  do  it  well  and  cleverly.     Take  a    1 


quarter  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  ot  tne  right  hand] 
then,  by  a  rapid  twist  of  the  fingers,  twirl  the  coin  by  the  same 
motion  that  you  would  use  to  spin  a  teetotum.  At  the  same 
time  rapidly  close  your  hand,  and  the  coin  will  disappear  up 
your  coat  sleeve.  You  may  now  open  your  hand,  and,  much 
to  the  astonishment  of  your  audience,  the  coin  will  not  be 
there.  This  capital  trick  may  be  varied  in  a  hundred  ways. 
One  plan  is  to  take  three  quarters,  and  concealing  one  in  the 
palm  of  your  left  hand,  place  one  of  the  others  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  and  the  third  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand.  Then  give  the  coin 
in  the  right  hand  the  twist  already  described,  and  closing 
both  hands  quickly  it  will  disappear  up  your  sleeve,  and  the 
left  hand  on  being  unclosed  will  be  found  to  conuin  two 
quarters.  Thus  you  will  make  the  surprised  spectators  believe 
that  you  conjured  the  coin  from  your  right  hand  to  the  left. 


PLUMES  FOB  THE  LADIB& 

The  following  very  clever  trick  was  a  favorite  with  BC. 
Houdin,  and  was  performed  by  him  at  St.  James  Theater, 
where  it  drew  forth  a  good  deal  of  admiration.  When  known, 
however,  it  appears  like  a  great  many  other  tricks,  extremely 
simple  and  easy. 

Procure  two  or  three  large  plumes  of  feathers,  or  a  lot 
tied  together.  Take  off  your  coat,  and  hold  one  lot  in  each 
hand,  so  that  the  plumes  will  lie  in  a  parallel  line  with  the 
arms.  Put  your  coat  on  again,  and  press  the  feathers  into 
small  compass.  Ask  some  one  to  lend  you  a  large  silk  hand- 
kerchief, throw  it  over  one  hand  and  part  of  the  arm,  and 
with  the  other  quickly  draw  the  feathers  from  that  arm.  The 
plumes,  being  released  from  their  imprisonment,  will  spread 
out  and  resume  their  bulky  appearance,  and  the  onlookers 
will  be  completely  baffled  as  to  where  they  could  have  < 
from.    Then  repeat  the  process  with  the  other  arm. 


THE  BORROWED  QUARTER  IN  CTB  WOBEfBKD 
BALL. 

This  easily-performed  trick  should  be  in  the  repertoire  of 
every  amateur  magician.  A  large  ball  of  worsted  is  obtamed, 
and  a  marked  quarter  having  been  borrowed  from  the  audl> 
ence,  the  worsted  is  unwound,  and  out  falls  the  quarter, which 
but  a  moment  before  was  supposed  to  be  In  the  hands  of  the 
operator.  It  is  done  in  this  way ;  Procure  a  few  skeins  ol 
thick  worsted;  next,  a  piece  of  tin  in  the  shape  of  a  flat  tube, 
large  enough  for  the  coin  to  pass  through,  and  about  four 
inches  long.  Then  wind  the  worsted  on  one  end  of  the  tube 
to  a  good-sized  ball,  having  a  quarter  of  your  own  in  youi 
right  hand.  You  may  now  show  the  trick.  Place  the  worsted 
anywhere  out  of  sight,  borrow  a  marked  quarter,  and  taking 
it  in  your  left  hand,  you  put  the  one  in  your  right  hand  on 
the  end  of  the  table  farthest  from  the  company.  While  so 
doing,  drop  the  marked  quarter  into  the  tube,  pull  the  tube 
out,  and  wind  a  little  more  worsted  on  In  order  to  conceal  the 
hole.  Then  put  the  ball  into  a  tumbler,  and  taking  the 
quarter  you  left  on  the  table,  show  it  to  the  company  (who 
will  imagine  it  to  be  the  borrowed  quarter),  and  say  **  Prestol 
fly!  pass!"  Give  the  end  of  the  ball  to  one  of  the  audience 
and  request  him  to  unwind  it,  and  on  that  being  donetbi 
money  will  fall  out. 
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THE  INK  AND  FISH  TRICK. 

This  trick,  originally  introduced  bj  M.  Hoodin,  lias  t>een 
peribnned  by  every  wizard  since.  A  large  goblet  is  placed  on 
the  table,  containing  apparently  several  pints  of  ink.  A  small 
qiiantity  of  ink  is  taken  out  with  a  ladle,  and  being  poured  out 
into  a  plate,  is  handed  round  to  the  company  to  satisfy  them 
that  it  really  is  ink.  A  handkerchief  Is  then  coveted  ovet  the 
goblet,  and  upon  being  instantly  withdrawn,  reveals  the  glass 
now  full  of  water,  in  which  swim  gold  and  silver  fish.  The 
trick  is  thus  performed:  a  black  silk  lining  is  t}lflced  Inside  the 
goblet,  and  kept  in  its  place  by  a  wire  ring.  It  thus  forms  A 
bag  without  a  bottom,  as  it  were,  and  whed  wet  Adheres  close 
to  the  glass  in  which  are  the  water  and  the  fish.  The  next  patt 
of  the  deception  is  the  Iftdle,  which  must  be  cApabld  of  contain- 
ing  as  much  ink  as  will  induce  the  audience  to  believe  that  it 
was  got  from  the  goblet  before  them.  The  ink  must  be  con- 
cealed in  the  handle  of  the  ladle^  so  that  when  it  It  lying  on 
the  table  it  will  not  be  perceived ;  but  on  being  elevated,  it 
must  run  into  the  ladle  through  a  small  aperture  made  for  the 
porpose.  The  black  silk  is  easily  withdrawn  by  the  thumb 
and  6nger  at  the  time  the  handkerchief  is  removed^  It  must 
be  concealed  within  the  folds  of  the  handkerchief. 

SILVER  CHANGED  TO  GOLD-FLYING  MONEY. 

Before  commencing  this  trick  you  must  provide  yourself 
with  two  quarters  and  a  half  eagle,  and  one  of  the  quarters 
must  be  concealed  in  the  right  hand.  I^y  the  other  quarter 
and  the  half  eagle  on  the  table,  in  full  view  of  the  audience* 
Now  ask  for  two  handkerchiefs,  then  take  the  half  eagle  up 
and  pretend  to  roll  it  in  one  of  the  handkerchiefs ;  but  instead 
of  that  roll  up  the  quarter,  which  you  had  concealed  in  the 
right  hand,  and  retain  the  half  eagle.  Then  give  the  handker* 
chief  to  one  of  the  company  to  hold.  Now  take  the  quarter 
off  the  table,  and  pretend  to  roll  that  up  in  the  second  hand- 
keithief,  but  put  up  the  half  eagle  instead.  Give  this  hand. 
kerchief  to  a  second  person  and  bid  him  "  hold  it  tight,"  while 
yoa  oommand  the  half  eagle  and  the  quarter  to  change  places. 
On  the  handkerchief  being  opened,  the  coins  will  appear  to 
lisfc  obeyed  your  coinitmidj 

THE  ••TWENTY  CENTS"  TRICK. 

This  trick  may  be  jxrformed  with  any  number  of  either 
quarters,  half  eagles,  or  half  dollars  ;  but,  following  the  tradi- 
tional rule,  we  will  suppose  that  you  borrow  at  random  twenty 
cents  from  the  company  and  display  them  on  a  plate,  having 
previously  concealed  five  cih^r  cents  in  your  left  hand. 
You  take  the  cents  from  the  plate  into  the  right  hand,  mix 
them  with  the  concealed  five,  and  then  give  them  to  one  of 
the  company  to  hold.  You  then  ask  the  possessor  to  return 
five  to  you,  which  he  will  do,  under  the  supposition  that  he 
only  retains  fifteen,  while  in  reality  he  retains  twenty.  You 
■rast  now  have  another  cent  palmed  in  your  right  hand,  so 
that  when  yon  give  the  five  cents  to  another  person  to  hold, 
you  add  one  to  the  number,  and  in  reality  put  six  in  his  hands. 
Vott  then  ask  him,  as  in  the  previous  case  to  return  one  to 
ycOf  reminding  him,  as  you  receive  it,  that  he  has  only  four  left. 


Then  pretending  to  put  the  cent  yon  have  just  received  iati 
your  Idft  hand,  you  strike  the  left  hand  with  your  magic  wanci» 
and  bid  the  coin  yon  are  supposed  to  be  holding  to  fly  into  the 
closed  hand  of  the  person  holding  five,  or,  as  he  supposes,  font 
cents.  On  unclosing  his  hand  he  will  find  it  to  contain  five  cents, 
and  he  will  believe  that  you  transferred  one  of  them  thither. 
Now,  taking  the  five  cents,  you  mast  dexterously  pass  them 
into  the  left  hand,  and  bid  them  fly  into  the  closed  hand  of  the 
penon  holding  the  supposed  fifteen  |  and  he.  In  like  manner, 
will  be  astonished  to  find»  on  unclosing  his  hand,  that  it  con- 
tains twenty  cents  instead  of,  as  he  mippoatd,  fifteen* 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  BAa 

Mr.  Philippe,  when  appearing  before  tiis  wonder-struck  an* 
diences,  used  to  excite  the  most  profound  amazement  by  means 
of  a  mysterious  t>ag,  from  which  he  produced  nearly  every 
conceivable  thing,  from  a  mouse-trap  to  a  four-post  bedstead ; 
and  its  capacity  was  so  prodigious,  that  it  swallowed  even 
more  than  it  produced.  Similar  but  less  pretending  is  the 
one  which  we  give  under  the  title  of  '*  The  Mysterious  Bag.^ 
Make  two  bags,  each  about  a  foot  long  and  six  inches  wide,  of 
some  dark  material,  and  sew  them  together  at  the  edge,  so  that 
one  may  be  inside  the  other.  Next  make  a  number  of  pock- 
ets, eadi  with  a  cover  to  It,  which  may  be  fiutened  down  by  a 
slight  elastic  band.  Place  these  about  two  inches  apart,  be- 
tween the  two  bags,  sewing  one  side  of  the  pocket  to  one  bag 
and  the  other  side  to  the  other.  Make  slits  through  both  bags 
about  an  inch  long,  just  above  the  pockets,  so  that  you  can 
put  your  hand  in  the  bags ;  and  by  inserting  your  thumb  and 
finger  through  these  slits  you  may  obtain  entrance  to  the  pock* 
ets,  and  bring  out  of  them  whatever  they  contain.  It  is,  of 
course,  necessary  that  a  variety  of  articles  should  be  put  in  the 
pockets.  Before  commencing  the  trick  yon  may  turn  the  bag 
inside  out  any  number  of  times,  so  that  your  audience  may 
conclude  that  it  is  quite  empty.  You  can  then  cause  to  appear 
or  disappear  any  number  of  articles  of  a  light  nature^  much  to 
the  amusement  of  your  audience. 

TO  MAKE  A  DIME  DISAPPEAR  AT  COMMAND. 

This  simple  And  well-known  but  often  amuidng  trick,  en* 
ables  the  operator  to  cause  a  small  coin  to  disuppear  after  it 
has  been  wrapped  tip  Itt  a  handkerchiefl  Borrow  a  dime  or  a 
small  coin,  or  tise  one  of  your  own,  and  secretly  place  a  small 
piece  of  soft  wax  on  one  side  Of  it ;  then  sptt&d  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  dn  A  table,  and  taking  up  A  coltl,  show  it  to 
your  audience,  being  tery  carefhl  not  to  expose  the  side  that 
has  the  wax  on  it.  Havitig  done  this,  place  the  coin  in  the 
center  of  the  handkerchief,  so  that  the  wax  side  will  adhere. 
Then  bring  the  comer  of  the  handkerchief  over,  and  com- 
pletcly  hide  the  coin  from  the  view  of  the  spectators.  All  this 
must  be  carefully  done,  or  the  company  will  perceive  the  wax 
on  the  back  of  the  coitl.  You  must  now  press  very  hard  on 
the  coin  with  your  thumb,  in  order  to  make  it  adhere.  When 
you  have  done  this,  fold  over  successively  the  other  comers, 
repeating  the  operation  a  second  time,  and  leaving  the  fourth 
comer  open.  Then  take  hold  of  the  handkerchief  with  both 
hands  at  the  open  part,  and  sliding  your  ^n^er  along  the 
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sdfe  €i  the  same,  it  will  become  uifolded,  and  the  coin  ad* 
hermf  to  the  comer  of  the  handkerchief  will»  of  coarse,  come 
Into  your  right  hand  ;  then  detach  the  coin,  shake  out  the 
handkerchief  and  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  company 
the  coin  wiD  have  disappeared. 

In  order  to  convince  your  audience  that  the  coin  is  still  in 
the  handkerchief  after  yon  have  wrapped  it  op^  yoa  can  drop 
it  on  tbe  table,  when  it  will  sonnd. 

TO  PRODUCE  A  CANNON-BALL  FROM  A  HAT. 

This  Is  a  very  old  trick,  though  it  still  finds  favor  with  most 
ci  the  conjurors  ot  the  present  day.  You  borrow  a  liat.  and 
on  takmg  it  into  yoni  hands  you  ask  a  numt>er  of  questions 
about  it  ox  say  it  would  be  a  pity  tor  yon  to  spoil  so  mce  a 
hat  ot  make  use  of  some  such  remark.  This,  however,  Is  only 
a  ruse  tot  the  purpose  of  diverting  attention.  Then  passing 
round  to  the  tMck  of  your  table — (wherev  by  the  way,  you  have 
ananged  on  pegs  a  large  wooden  **  cannon-bail,'*  or  a  catv 
bage.  or  a  bundle  of  dolls,  trmkets.  etc,  loosely  tied  together, 
80  tbat  they  may  t>e  easuy  di8engaged>—you  wipe,  m  passmg. 
one  or  otber  of  these  articles  ofl  the  pegs,  where  they  must  be 
very  slightly  suspended,  into  the  hat  so  rapidly  as  not  to  be 
observed. 

Retummg  to  the  gentleman  kom  whom  you  received  the 
hat,  you  say  to  him— "You  are  aware,  sir.  that  your  hat  was 
not  empty  when  you  gave  it  to  me  " — at  the  same  ume  empty 
ing  the  contents  m  front  of  the  audience.  Supposmg  you 
have,  in  the  first  instance,  introduced  the  dolls  and  tnnkets. 
you  may  repeat  the  tnck  by  wiping  the  cannon-ball  **  oi  one 
of  the  other  articles  into  the  hat.  and  agam  advancing  tow?rr!« 
the  gentleman  from  whom  you  received  it,  say.  *•  Here  is 
your  fiat  ,  thank  you,  sir."  Then,  just  as  you  are  about  to 
give  It  to  him,  say,  *'  Bless  me.  what  nave  we  here  ( "  and 
turning  the  hat  upside  down,  the  large  cannon-ball  will  fall 
out 

EVANESCENT  MONEY. 

•••T  is  here,  and  *t  is  gone  I*  This  simple  but  effective 
trick  is  done  m  the  following  manner .  Stick  a  small  piece  of 
white  wax  on  tbe  nail  of  your  middle  finger,  lay  a  dime 
on  the  palm  of  your  hand,  and  state  to  the  company  that  you 
will  make  it  vanish  at  the  word  of  command,  at  the  same 
time  observing  that  many  perform  the  (eat  by  letting  the  dime 
fall  into  their  sleeve,  but  to  convince  them  that  you  have  not 
recourse  to  any  such  deception,  turn  up  the  cuffs  of  your 
sleeves.  Then  close  your  hand,  and  by  bringing  the  waxed 
nail  in  contact  with  the  dime,  it  will  firmly  adhere  to  it. 
Then  blow  upon  your  hand,  and  cry  *'  Begone  !  **  and  sud- 
denly opening  it  and  extending  yonr  palm,  yeu  show  the  dime 
has  vanished.  Care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  wax  from  the 
dime  before  you  restore  it  to  the  owner. 

THE  WINGED  DIME. 

Take  a  dime  with  a  hole  in  the  edge,  and  attach  ft  to  a 
piece  of  white  sewing-silk,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  piece  of 
elastic  cord  about  twelve  inches  in  length.  Sew  the  cord  to 
th«  lining  of  your  left-hand  coat  sleeve,  but  t>e  careful  that  ttie 


end  of  the  cord  to  which  the  com  is  attached  should  not  ex- 
tend lower  than  witliin  two  inches  of  the  end  of  the  sleeve 
when  the  coat  is  on.  Having  done  this,  bring  down  the  six- 
pence with  the  right  hand,  and  place  it  between  the  thumb  and 
tmder  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  showing  it  to  the  company, 
tell  them  you  will  give  it  to  any  one  present  who  will  not  let 
it  slip  away.  Yon  must  then  select  one  of  your  audience,  to 
whom  you  profier  the  dime,  and  just  as  he  is  about  to  receive 
it  you  must  let  it  slip  from  between  your  fingers,  and  the  con- 
traction of  the  elastic  cord  will  draw  the  coin  up  your  sleeve, 
and  Its  sudden  disappearance  will  be  likely  to  astonish  the 
would-be  recipient  This  feat  can  be  varied  by  pretending  to 
wrap  the  com  in  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  handkerchieL  Great 
care  stiould  be  taken  not  to  let  any  part  of  the  cord  be  seeiw 
as  that  would  be  the  means  of  discovering  the  trick. 

THE  AERIAL  COIN. 

The  following  will  furnish  the  key  to  many  of  the  stock 
tricks  of  professional  conjurors.  Having  turned  up  the  cnfi 
of  your  coat,  t>egin  by  placing  a  cent  on  your  elbow  (your 
arm  being  l>ent  by  raising  the  hand  toward  the  shoulder) 
and  catching  it  in  your  liand— «  feat  of  dextenty  easily 
performed  Then  say  ttiat  you  can  catch  even  a  smaller  ooia 
In  a  more  difficult  position.  You  must  illustrate  this  by 
placing  tbe  dime  half-way  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist, 
and  by  suddenly  bringing  the  hand  aown  tbe  dime  wiH 
fall  securely  into  the  cuff,  unseen  by  any  one,  and  it  wiS 
seem  to  have  disappeared  altogether.  Take  a  dnnking  glass 
or  tumbler,  and  bi/dmg  the  spectators  to  look  upwards,  in- 
form them  that  the  lost  com  shall  drop  through  the  ceiling 
Dy  placing  the  glass  at  the  side  of  your  arm.  and  elevating 
your  hand,  the  w;n  will  fall  from  the  cuff  mto  the  tumliler. 

THE  TRAVERSING  RING. 

Provide  yourself  with  a  silk  handkerchief  and  a  small  rin^ 
With  a  needleful  of  silk,  doubled,  sew  the  nng  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  liandkerchief,  but  let  it  t>e  suspended  by  tfie  silk 
withm  an  inch  oi  two  of  the  bottom  of  the  liandkerchiel. 
VVhen  the  handkerchief  is  held  up  by  the  two  comers,  the  ring 
must  always  bang  on  the  side  facing  the  conjuror.  The  liand- 
kerchief may  now  be  cmmple^up  to  **  show  all  fair.'  Obtain 
a  ring  from  one  of  the  company,  and  retam  it  in  the  hand  with 
which  you  receive  it,  but  pretend  to  pass  it  to  the  other.  Then 
pretend  to  wrap  it  up  m  the  handkercliief,  and  taking  hold  oi 
the  other  ring  through  the  folds,  request  some  one  to  hold  it. 
Ask  them  if  they  can  feel  it,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  satisfied 
that  this  is  the  identical  ring  which  you  t)orrowed,  you  put  a 
plate  on  the  table,  and  request  the  person  holding  the  hand* 
kerchief  to  place  both  it  and  the  ring  on  the  plate.  You  then 
inform  the  company  that  you  will  caus^  'Jie  nng  to  pass 
through  the  plate  and  table  into  d  little  box  which  yon  show 
round,  and  which  v.  ..i()  ^i^rf  under  the  table.  Yoo  can 
easily  slip  the  nnp  ir  a:  ^ov  are  4oine  sa  Then  partly  mi* 
wrap  the  handkcrrhiet.  so  that  the  nn^  will  chink  upon  the 
plate,  and  W1t^  the  words  *"  Quick  •  diange  t>egone  t"^  or 
some  expressions  of  similar  import  take  the  liandkerchief  bf 
two  oomcTb,  and  pot  tt  tn  you  pocket*  saying,  **  It  It  now  ia 
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tbe  box."    YoQ  then  request  some  one  to  pick  it  up  and  take 
out  the  ring. 

THE  COOKING  HAT. 

Have  cakes  or  pudding  previously  made,  and  procure  a  jar 
or  doctor's  gallipot,  and  a  tin  pot,  made  straight  all  the  way 
np,  with  the  bottom  half  way  down,  so  that  both  ends  contain 
exactly  the  same  quantity.  The  ready-made  pancakes  are  pre- 
viously put  into  the  one  end  of  this  pot,  whidi  must  be  dex- 
trously  slipped  mto  the  hat.  Then  take  some  milk,  flour, 
eggs,  &c. ,  and  mix  them  up  in  the  jar.  Having  done  so,  de- 
liberately pour  the  mixture  into  the  hat,  taking  care  that  the 
pot  previoudy  deposited  there  receives  it.  Put  the  jar  down 
into  the  hat,  press  it  on  the  tin  pot,  which  exactly  fits  inside 
the  jar,  and  brings  away  the  pot  containing  the  mixture,  leav- 
ing the  pancakes,  which  you  pretend  to  fry  over  the  candle, 
using  the  hat  as  a  fr3ring-pan.  Then  turn  out  the  pudding  or 
pancakes,  show  that  the  hat  remains  unsoiled,  and  restore  it 
to  its  owner. 

AN  AVIARY  IN  A  HAT. 

This  excellent,  but  well-known  trick  requires  the  assistance 
of  a  cont^erate.  A  hat  is  borrowed  as  before  from  one  of 
the  audience,  and  turned  round  and  round  to  show  there  is 
nothing  in  it.  It  is  then  laid  on  the  operator^!  table,  behind 
a  vase  or  some  other  bulky  article  ,  aftex  which,  as  if  a  new 
idea  had  occurred  to  you.  perform  some  othei  tnck,  dunng 
which  the  confederate  removes  the  borrowed  bat,  substituting 
one  previously  prepared.  This  substituted  hat  is  filled  with 
small  pigeons,  placed  in  a  bag  with  a  whalebone  oi  an  elastic 
mouth,  which  fits  the  mside  of  the  hat.  The  t>ag  contammg 
the  birds  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  with  a  slit  m  the 
top.  The  operator,  taking  up  the  hat.  puts  his  tiands  through 
fhe  slit,  and  takes  out  the  birds  one  by  one,  till  all  are  free. 
The  hat  is  then  placed  on  the  table,  foi  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  cleaning  it  before  lianding  it  back,  and  the  confederate 
again  changes  the  liats,  havmg  in  the  interim  fitted  the  bor- 
rowed hat  with  a  bag  similar  to  the  other,  and  also  filled 
with  pigeons.  This  having  been  done,  you  caU  out  to  your 
confederate,  and  request  him,  so  that  all  your  audience  may 
hear,  to  '*  Take  the  gentleman's  hat  away,  and  clean  it**  He 
takes  it  up,  and  peeps  into  it,  saying,  '*  You  have  not  let  all 
the  birds  away,**  upon  which,  to  the  surprise  and  amusement 
of  the  spectators,  you  produce  another  lot  of  birds  as  before. 
In  brushing  the  hat  previous  to  restoring  it  to  the  owner,  the 
iMig  may  be  adroitly  removed. 

A  BANK-NOTE  CONCEALED  IN  A  CANDLE. 

Ask  some  one  to  lend  you  a  bank-note,  and  to  notice  the 
■umber,  etc  You  then  walk  up  to  the  screen  behmd  which 
your  confederate  is  concealed,  pass  the  note  to  him.  and  take 
a  wax  or  composite  candle.  Then  tummg  to  the  audience, 
you  ask  one  of  them — a  boy  would  be  preferred — to  step  up 
on  the  platform.  At  youi  request  he  must  cut  the  candle  into 
four  equal  parts.  You  then  take  three  of  them,  and  say  yon 
win  perforiL  the  tnck  by  means  of  them,  passing  the  fourth 
piece  to  the  other  end  of  the  table,  where  your  confederate  has 


already  rolled  up  the  note  m  a  very  small  compass^  Mi£  thml 
it  into  a  hollow  bit  of  candle,  previously  made  leadf .  Tott 
take  up  this  piece,  and,  concealing  it  in  your  hand^  fm  walk 
up  to  the  boy,  and  appear  accidentally  to  knock  one  ok  tha  ^ 
bits  of  candle  out  of  his  hand,  and  while  you  are  stooping  toj 
pick  it  up  off  the  floor,  you  change  it  for  the  bit  wtodi  coiwl 
tains  the  note.  You  then  place  it  on  the  tabte^  and  say  to  tha 
audience,  "  Which  piece  shall  I  take — right  or  left  f  *  If  they 
select  the  one  which  contains  the  note,  ask  the  boy  to  cut  it 
carefully  through  the  middle,  and  to  mind  that  he  does  not  cut 
the  note.  When  he  has  made  a  slight  incision,  tell  tarn  to 
break  lU  when  the  note  will  be  found  in  the  middle.  If  tbtk 
audience  select  the  piece  which  does  not  contain  the  note.yoft 
throw  it  aside,  and  say  that  the  note  will  be  found  in  the  f^ 
maining  piece.  When  this  is  done  with  tact,  the  audience  will 
naturally  believe  that  they  have  really  had  the  privilege  of 
choosing. 

THE  DOLL  TRICK.  , 

The  Doll  Trick,  although  common  m  the  streets  of  Londott 
and  at  every  fau  throughout  the  country,  is  wiiiiout  exception 
one  of  the  best  sleigh l-of -hand  tricks  taatwas  ever  performed, 
and  must  not  t>e  omitted  here. 

The  conjuror  produces  a  wooden  painted  doll,  about  six 
inches  long  i  he  then  places  it  m  a  bag  of  very  dark  material, 
and  tells  his  story.  *'The  little  traveler,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, you  see  before  you,  is  a  wonderiul  little  man  who  has 
been  all  over  the  world ,  but  as  he  has  grown  older  he  has  be- 
come  very  nervous.  One  evening  lately,  at  a  small  eabartt  in 
the  south  of  France,  he  was  stating  how  nervous  he  was  and 
how  much  he  dreaded  being  robbed,  when  a  Jew  who  sat  in  a 
comet  of  the  room  undertook  to  impart  to  him  the  means  of 
making  himself  invisible  at  any  moment,  for  a  sum  to  be 
agreed  upon.  The  bargain  was  struck,  the  money  paid,  and 
the  Jew  placed  at  his  disposal  a  small  skull-cap,  which,  as 
soon  as  it  was  placed  upon  his  head,  rendered  him  at  once  in* 
visible  I  and  X  will  now  show  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
power  possessed  by  this  cap."  The  doll  is  then  introduced 
into  the  bag.  which  has  a  small  opening  at  the  smaller  end 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the  doll's  head  passing  through 
it  When  the  head  has  been  shown,  the  lower  part  of  the  bag 
is  turned  over  the  doll  and  its  body  shown,  '*  so  that  there  cun 
be  no  deception  I"  The  conjuror  then  says  (still  holding  the 
head  above  the  top  of  the  t>ag),  **  I  will  now  show  you  the 
wonderiul  cap  oy  which  the  old  gentleman  is  at  once  rendered 
invisible  ; "  and  produang  it  from  his  pocket,  he  places  it 
upon  the  head  oi  the  doll  for  a  moment,  and  then  removes  it; 
the  head  then  disappears  in  the  bag,  which  is  then  turned  in- 
side out,  and  no  trace  of  the  doll  can  be  perceived,  though  the 
bag  be  thrown  on  the  floor,  stamped  upon,  etc 

And  now  for  the  secret  and  the  method  of  performing  this 
really  surprising  though  very  simple  trick.  The  head  is  re- 
movable and  only  fastened  to  the  neck  by  a  peg  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long  {  the  bag  or  dress  is  made  full  at  the 
bottom,  i  e,,  about  the  sixe  of  a  hat,  and  has  an  opening  at 
the  top  }ust  large  enough  to  allow  the  doll's  head  to  pass 
through  it  i  at  the  lower  edge  of  this  l>ag  must  be  made  a  small 
pocket,  just  large  enough  to  contain  eauiy  the  doll,  and  on  tha 
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ottHid^  «l  Iba  big  miit  be  a  red  streak,  by  way  of  ornament, 
tfoaiog  iroti  ihe  top  directly  down  to  the  pocket,  so  that  it 
anj  bo  aacn  aiaetly  where  the  pocket  is.  This  side  of  the 
bag  ttMk  be  bald  nearest  to  the  performer. 

In  parfaraing  tha  trick  the  doll  is  introduced  at  the  bottom 
of  tba  ba^  and  passed  upwards  nntil  (he  head  is  shown 
throd|^  the  apening  at  the  top ;  and  when  the  performer  says, 
"  I  wfll  noir  allow  you  the  cap/'  he,  holding  the  head  of  the 
dqH  in  lib  kft  band,  quickly  passes  the  body  into  his  pocket, 
whera  ba  baa  tha  cap,  which  he  produces,  leaving  the  body  in 
Ha  place.  He  tben  for  a  moment  places  the  cap  on  the  doll's 
baadi  and  repUoes  it  in  his  pocket ;  then  placing  his  right 
band  in  the  bag,  he  slowly  draws  down  the  head,  which  he 
ilips  into  the  small  pocket  in  the  bag,  and  shows  his  hand 
open  and  empty.  He  then  catches  hold  of  the  lower  edge  of 
the  bag  at  the  pocket,  holding,  of  cotirse,  the  head  of  the  doll 
in  his  hand,  and  strikes  the  bag  against  the  table,  ground,  etc  , 
and  says,  '*  I  told  you  the  old  gentleman  would  become  invisi- 
ble." He  then  says,  **  I  will  try  to  bring  him  back  again  ; " 
and  introducing  his  hand  into  the  bag,  he  takes  the  head  from 
the  pocket  and  shows  it  through  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the 
bag,  and  retaining  it  in  his  hand,  he  throws  the  bag  on  the 
floor  and  tramples  upon  it. 

If  well  done,  we  consider  this  trick,  though  common,  one  of 
the  best  that  is  performed.  It  will  be  as  well  to  have  two 
dolls  made  exactly  alike,  one  with  the  head  fixed,  to  be  handed 
round,  and  the  other  with  the  movable  head  to  be  used  in  the 
trick.  We  sometimes  use  a  pocketless  dress,  and  "  palm  **  the 
head. 

TO  PASS  A  DIME.  OR  OTHER  SMALL  ARTICLE, 
THROUGH  A  TABLE. 

This  trick,  like  the  preceding  one,  ts  very  amusing,  and  if 
we]]«  and  what  we  may  call  cleanly  done,  is  really  very  aston- 
ishing. The  conjuror,  seating  himself  at  a  table,  borrows  two 
articles  of  any  kind  sufficiently  small  to  be  concealed  in  the 
bands ;  these  he  places  on  the  edge  of  the  table  before  him, 
and  WKfUg  I  take  this  one,  as  you  see.  in  my  right  hand,  and 
bold  It  at  aim's  length,  and  the  other  I  take  in  my  lefl  hand-— 
mj  bands  never  meet.  I  now  place  my  left  hand  under  tke 
table  and  mj  right  hand  above  it,  and  upon  my  giving  the 
word  ''Flaial'*  the  dime  which  you  saw  me  take  in  my  right 
hand  will  pass  through  the  table  to  the  ball  of  cotton  in  my 
left,  wbidi  jon  see  is  the  case. 

TUa  tlldL  is  Tery  easy  of  accomplishment,  if  but  a  little  time 
and  patience  be  bestowed  upon  it.  The  dime,  piece  of 
•  India-rubber,  or  any  other  small  article  must  be  placed  on  the 
•dge  of  the  table,  and  the  fingers  must  be  placed  over  it  ex* 
mfHf^  the  same  way  as  if  it  were  really  desired  to  take  it  in  the 
band ;  but  instead  of  doing  so  the  fingers  merely  push  it  over 
Ibe  edge  of  the  table,  and,  the  knees  of  the  performer  being 
'dosed,  it  falls  into  his  lap.  It  is  then  picked  up  with  the  left 
hand,  and  the  right  hand  being  brought  sharply  upon  the 
npper  surface  of  the  table,  the  dime  appears  to  have  passed 
through  It. 

THE  CUP  AND  CENT. 

This  too,  if  well  performed,  is  a  most  astounding  trick. 
Tbiee  aoins  of  one  cent  eadi  are  shown,  and  a  small  cap  or 


cup.  The  cents  are  thrown  on  the  table,  picked  up 
arranged  one  on  the  other,  and  the  cap  placed  over  them.  A 
hat  is  then  introduced,  and  shown  to  ba  empty ;  this  is  then 
held  in  the  left  hand  under  the  table,  the  cap  removed  with  the 
right  hand,  the  cents  shown  and  recovered.  The  conjuror 
then  says,  ''Pass  !"  when  the  cents  are  heard  to  fall  in  the 
hat ;  the  cap  on  the  table  b  raised,  and  they  are  gone,  and  ia 
their  place  a  small  die  or  three  cent  piece  appears.  The  cents 
are  then  taken  in  the  left  hand,  held  under  the  table,  aai  com- 
manded to  pass  ;  and  on  raising  the  cap  they  again  appear  be- 
neath it 

This  trick  is  very  simple  though  ingenious,  an4  the  solution 
of  it  is  as  follows .  The  cap  is  of  leather  or  any  similar 
stiff  material,  and  made  to  fit  over  three  coins  of  one  cent 
each  iosUy;  and  the  "trick"  cents  are  six  riveted  together, 
the  upper  one  being  entire^  but  the  other  five  being  turned 
out,  leaving  nothing  but  their  outer  rims.  Three  coins 
of  one  cent  each  are  shown,  as  also  the  cap;  and  after 
showing  the  cents,  while  gathering  them  in  the  hand,  "  palm** 
them  and  place  the  "  trick"  cents  (i<iside  of  which  is  the 
die)  on  the  table,  and  cover  them  with  the  cap.  Then  tak* 
ing  the  hat  in  the  left  hand,  command  the  cents  to  pass,  and 
at  the  word  drop  the  genuine  cents  into  the  hat,  at^the  same 
time  raising  the  cap  on  the  table,  and  by  pinching  the 
sides  of  it  rather  tightly  the  "  trick  "  cents  are  raised  with 
it,  and  the  die  or  three  cent-pieces  appear,  then  covering 
the  die  or  three  cent -pieces  with  the  cap  and  the  *' trick* 
cents  concealed  In  it,  show  the  genuine  cents  in  the  haU 
and  command  them  to  return;  and  holding  the  genuine 
cents  in  the  left  band,  lift  the  cap,  and  the  cents  again 
appear.  Then  taking  the  cap  in  the  right  hand,  adroitly 
drop  the  "trick**  cents  into  it  and  tender  the  cap  fof 
scrutiny. 

The  tabte-clo6i  should  be  a  thick  and  soft  one,  to  prevent 
the  spectators  from  hearing  the  die  fall  as  the  ^'  tridc**  oents 
are  placed  on  the  table. 

THE  SHOWER  OF  SUGARPLUMS. 

This  Is  a  tApKxtl  Jinale  to  an  evening's  amusement,  partks- 
lariy  with  young  childreti.  A  small  bag.  capable  of  hoMing 
about  a  pint,  must  be  made  of  a  piece  of  figured  calico,  of  a 
conical  diape,  but  open  at  the  bottom  or  larger  end,  on  each 
side  of  which  must  be  inserted  a  flat  thili  piece  of  whalebone ; 
at  the  upper  or  smaller  end  must  be  a  small  hook  made  of 
wire — a  lady's  hair-pin  will  answer  the  purpose  perfectly.  The 
trick  is  performed  in  this  way :  — 

The  bottom  of  the  bag  must  be  opened  by  pressing  the  op- 
posite ends  of  the  two  pieces  of  whalebone,  when,  of  course, 
they  will  bend  and  divide,  and  the  bag  must  then  be  filled  with 
sugarplums,  care  being  taken  to  put  the  small  bonbons  at  the 
top  of  the  bag,  and  the  laige  ones  at  the  bottom  next  the 
whalebone,  which  will  prevent  the  small  ones  from  falling  out. 
The  bag  when  filled  must  on  the  first  opportunity  be  sus- 
pended by  its  hook  at  the  back  of  a  chair  having  a  stuffed 
back,  so  that  it  cannot  be  seen. 

When  the  trick  is  to  be  performed,  a  large  handkerchief 
must  be  shown,  with  a  request  that  it  may  be  ^Mmlptd,    I^ 
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is  then  ^d  over  the  back  of  the  chau.  A  iittlc  girl  must  then 
be  asked  if  she  is  afraid  of  being  out  in  the  rain,  and  on  her 
answering  in  the  negative  she  must  be  requested  to  kneel  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  roonu  *The  performer  must  then  place 
his  left  hand  on  the  handkerchief,  and  feeling  the  hook  w  hich 
rapports  the  bag,  he  raises  it  with  the  handkerchief,  and  holds 
it  above  the  little  girl's  head  ;  then  passing  his  right  hand  from 
the  fourth  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand  which  hold  the 
handkerchief  and  bag,  downwards,  he  can  easily  feel  the  bottom 
of  the  bag,  and  on  pressmg  the  opposite  ends  of  the  whalebone, 
they  bend  and  open,  and  the  contents  of  the  bag  of  course  fall 
out  in  a  shower,  and  a  general  scramble  among  the  children 
takes  place. 

TO  REMOVE  AN  EGG  FROM  ONE  WINE-GLASS  TO 
ANOTHER  WITHOUT  TOUCHING  EITHER 
THE  EGG  OR  THE  GLASSES. 

Place  two  wine-glasses  touching  each  other  and  in  a  direct 
line  from  you,  and  in  the  one  nearer  to  you  must  be  placed  an 
egg  with  its  smaller  end  downwards.  Then  blow  with  the 
mouth  suddenly  and  sharply  and  strongly  against  the  side  of 
the  egg,  but  in  a  downward  direction,  when  the  egg  will  be 
lifted  up,  and  falling  over  will  lodge  in  the  other  glass. 

THE  EGG  IN  THE  BAa 

This,  too,  is  a  capita]  trick,  if  quietly  and  neatly  performed, 
and  the  more  slowly  the  better. 

A  small  bag  is  produced,  rather  larger  than  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper,  into  which  an  egg  (or  rather  the  shell  qt  one  out  of 
which  the  contents  have  been  blown)  is  dropped.  The  comer 
of  the  bag  must  then  be  squeezed  round  it  to  show  that  it  is 
there,  and  it  may  be  felt  by  any  one  present.  The  comer  of 
the  open  end  of  the  bag  is  then  held  by  the  finger  and  thumb 
of  the  left  hand,  and  the  right  placed  in  the  bag,  which  is  then 
held  open  end  downwards,  and  the  right  hand  withdrawn 
empty.  The  bag  is  then  seized  by  the  right  hand,  and  strack 
violently  against  the  table,  an4  then  crampled  up  in  the 
hands.  It  is  then  held  with  the  mouth  upwaixis,  the  right 
hand  is  again  placed  in  the  bag,  and  the  ^g  unbroken  pro- 
duced. 

The  trick  is  performed  in  this  way :  The  bag  is  made  dou* 
ble  on  one  side,  thus  fomiing  a  second  bag,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  other.  After  the  egg  has  been 
dropped  in  the  bag  and  felt  to  be  there,  it  Is  held  in  the  right 
hand,  while  the  bag  is  held  bottom  upwards,  and  then 
dropped  in  the  second  bag.  The  right  hand  is  then  with- 
drawn.  When  the  edge  of  the  bag  is  seiaed  by  the  right  hand, 
the  egg  must  be  also  held  in  the  same  hand  in  the  bag,  and  it 
is  thus  preserved  from  being  broken  when  the  bag  is  strock 
against  the  table,  etc  The  mouth  of  the  bag  being  then  held 
upwards,  the  egg  of  course  falls  into  the  first  bag,  and  is  then 
taken  oat  and  shown.  I 


TO  FIX  A  PENKNIFE  BY  ITS  POINT  IN  THE  CEIL- 
ING,  AND  AFTERWARD  PLACE  A  QUARTER 
SO  EXACTLY  UNDER  IT  THAT  WHEN  DIS- 
LODGED  BY  STRIKING  THE  CEILING  THE 
KNIFE  SHALL  FALL  ON  THE  QUARTER* 

This  b  a  most  ingenious  trick,  nnd  is  done  in  this  way. 
Mounting  a  table,  stick  the  penknife  by  its  point  into  the  ceil* 
ing,  but  only  sufficiently  to  support  it.    Then  after  a  deal  of 
examination  of  its  position,  etc.,  place  a  piece  of  brown  papei 
on  the  floor,  on  which  put  the  quarter,  and  then  my  yon  will 
undertake  to  place  the  quarter  so  exactly  tinder  it  that,  when . 
dislodged,  the  knife  shall  fall  upon  it.     When  wonder  Is  ex* 
cited,  and  it  is  declared  to  be  impossible,  call  for  a  glass  ol^ 
water ;  then  mounting  on  the  tflble,  dip  the  penknife  in  tl^ 
water  and  withdraw  die  glass ;  a  drop  of  water  will  soon  fall 
on  the  paper,  and  on  that  very  spot  place  the  quarter*    Yon 
then  strike  the  ceiling  with  your  6st,  when  the  knife  will  fall« 
of  course,  on  the  quarter.    The  knife  chosen  for  the  purpose 
should  be  one  having  rather  a  heavy  pointed  handle,  as  the* 
drop  of  water  will  then  fall  from  the  most  central  point 

TO  PRODUCE  A  CANNON-BALL  FROM  A  HAT.  : 

A  ball  must  be  turned  out  of  any  kind  of  soft  light  wood;^ 
and  must  have  a  hole  bored  in  it  large  enough  to  admit  the 
middle  finger,  and  it  should  be  painted  black.     The  trick  is 
performed  in  this  way  t  On  the  front  of  the  conjuring  tabl6, 
f.  e.,  the  side  next  the  spectators,  should  be  placed  a  few  layers 
of  books,  high  enough  to  conceal  from  view  the  ball  or  any 
other  apparatus  with  which  it  Is  intended  to  perform.     On  the 
side  of  the  books  next  the  performer  the  ball  should  be  placed, 
with  the  hole  in  it  towards  him.     The  hat  shotild  be  placed  on 
the  books  on  its  side  on  the  left-hand  end  of  the  table,  with  its 
crown  next  the  spectators.    When  the  trick  is  to  be  performed 
the  hat  should  t>e  shown  to  be  entirely  empty,  and  then  re* 
turned  to  its  position  on  the  books  ;  then,  having  placed  a  hat* 
brush  or  silk  handkerchief  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Uble,  uf^ 
••  This  trick  cannot  be  pei^ormed  unless  the  hat  it  perfectly 
smooth,"  and  while  leaning  to  the  right  to  reach  the  bmsh  or 
handkerchief,  which  diverts  attention  to  /Aoi  end  of  the  table, 
the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand  must  be  placed  in  the  hole 
in  the  ball,  which  is  thus  slipped  into  the  hat,  whidi  ttldflt  then 
be  carefully  brushed  and  held  crown  ttppennost    The  bnish 
should  then  be  put  down,  and  the  right  thumb  placed  on  the 
rim  of  the  hat,  with  the  fingers  extended  underneath  so  as  to 
support  the  ball  in  the  hat,  and  the  left  hand  sboold  then  be 
placed  in  the  same  position,  and  the  hat,  with  the  ball  in  it. 
carried  and  placed  upon  another  table.     A  small  ball  must 
then  be  produced,  and  a  boy  asked  if  he  thinks  he  can  hold  it 
in  his  mouth,  and  told  to  try.     The  ball  is  then  taken  in  the 
right  hand,  pretended  to  be  thrown  against  the  hat,  **  palmed," 
and  concealed  in  the  pocket.     The  boy  should  then  be  asked 
if  he  will  again  take  the  ball  in  his  mouth,  and  while  opening 
it  the  cannon-ball  Is  suddenly  taken  (lom  imd^  the  hat  and 
placed  in  front  of  his  face* 
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A  Cheap  MtLgai£jing  Lamp— Measuring  the  Illaminat- 
ing  Power  of  a  Candle  and  an  Argand  Lamp. 

ordinary  looking-glass,  a  lighted  taper,  and  a 
foot  rule,  or  a  measunng  tape,  are  quite  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  simple  geometrical  laws  of 
reflection  ;  for,  with  their  aid,  it  is  very  easy  to 
show  that  the  image  of  the  candle  in  the  mirror 
»  virtually  situated  at  a  distance  behind  the  mir« 
ror  equal  to  the  actual  distance  of  the  candle  front, 
and  that,  when  a  ray  falls  obliquely  on  the  mir* 
ror,  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection. 
A  teacher  who  wishes  to  go  further  into  the  matter,  and  to  de- 
monstrate the  laws  of  reflection  at  curved  surfaces,  usually 
provides  himself  with  the  appropriate  silvered  mirrors  of  convex 
and  concave  form.  Failing  these,  the  exterior  and  interior 
surfaces  of  the  bowl  of  a  bright  silver  spoon  will  probably  be  as 
satisfactory  a  substitute  as  any.  We  have  found  even  a  saucer  of 
common  glazed  earthenware  to  form  a  very  fair  concave  mirror, 
giving  upon  a  small  tissue  paper  screen  a  beautifil  little 
inverted  image  of  a  distant  gas  flame.  To  illustrate  the 
geometrical  laws  of  refraction  through  lenses,  a  good  reading- 
glass  of  large  size  b  a  desirable  acqitisition.  Spectacle-lenses, 
though  of  a  smaller  size,  and  therefore  admitting  less  light,  are 
also  of  service.  In  the  absence  of  any  of  these  articles,  it  is 
generally  possible  to  fall  back  upon  a  water  decanter,  provided 
one  can  be  found  of  a  good  globular  form,  and  not  spoiled  for 
optical  purposes  by  having  ornamental  work  cut  upon  the  sides 
of  the  globe.  It  is  held  a  few  inches  away  from  a  white  wall 
and  a  candle  is  placed  at  the  opposite  side,  so  that  its  light 
falls  through  the  decanter  on  to  the  wall.  The  candle  is 
moved  toward  or  away  from  the  decanter  until  the  position  is 
found  in  which  its  rays  focus  themselves  upon  the  wall,  giving 
a  clear  inverted  image  of  the  candle-flame  upon  the  wall.  The 
experiment  may  be  varied  by  setting  down  the  candle  on  the 
table,  and  then  moving  the  decanter  to  and  fro  until  a  deflnite 
•magre  is  obtained.  If  a  large  hand-reading-glass  be  available, 
ihe  image  will  be  much  clearer  than  with  the  improvised  water- 
men.- and  a  further  improvement  in  the  manner  of  experiment- 
ing may  oe  made  by  using  a  screen  of  white  paper  or  card 
instead  o»  a  whitened  wail  on  whicn  to  receive  i  he  image.  The 
first  sheet  of  papei  should  be  set  up  in  simple  fashion  it 
one  end  of  the  table.  The  candle  should  be  piacen  at  the 
tr  end  of  the  table,  and  the  readm?  len:  luovcc    ibov     se 


tween  th  ^ir  antil  a  point  is  found  at  which  it  throws  upon  the 
screen  x  :vstd  dear  image  of  the  candle.  It  will  be  found 
that  thne  are  two  such  points,  one  near  the  candle,  the  other 
near  ^ne  screen.  In  each  case  the  image  of  the  candle  will  be 
inverted,  but  in  the  Erst  case  it  will  be  a  magnified  and,  in  the 
second,  a  diminished  image,  the  size  of  the  image,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  real  flame,  being  proportional  to  their  respect- 
ive distances  from  the  lens. 

When  the  lens  has  been  placed  in  a  position  of  good  focus, 
the  candle  may  be  removed  and  placed  where  the  screen  stood ; 
if  now  the  screen  is  placed  where  the  candle  was,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  image  is  again  visible  on  the  screen,  still  in- 
verted, though  altered  in  magnitude.  This  experiment,  in 
fact,  proves  the  law  of  conjugate  foci. 

The  young  beginner  in  science  who  repeats  these  experi* 
ments  for  himself  will  begin  to  understand  how  it  is  that  in  the 
photographer's  camera  the  image  in  the  instrument  is  inverted, 
and  how  it  can  also  be  true  that  the  images  cast  on  the  sensi- 
tive retina  of  the  eye  are  also  inverted.  The  retina  at  the  back 
of  the  eyeball  answers  to  the  white  screen  on  which  the  image 
b  thrown  by  the  lens  in  front  of  it.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to 
show  in  actual  fact  that  the  image  in  the  eyeball  is  inverted ; 
the  experiment  is  very  simple,  but  we  believe  that  this  is  the 
first  time  that  it  has  been  described  in  print.  Take  a  candle,  and 
hold  it  in  your  right  hand  as  you  stand  opposite  a  looking-glass. 
Turn  your  head  slightly  to  the  left  while  you  look  at  the  image 
of  yourself  in  the  glass.  Open  your  eyes  very  wide,  and  look 
carefully  at  the  image  of  your  left  eye.  Move  the  candle  about 
gently,  up,  down,  forward,  etc.,  so  that  the  light  falls  more  or 
less  obliquely  on  to  the  eyeball.  You  will  presently  notice  a 
httle  patch  of  light  in  the  extreme  outer  comer  of  the  eye  ;  it  is 
the  image  of  the  candle  on  the  inside  of  the  eyeball,  which  you 
see  through  the  semi-transparent  homy  substance  of  the  ejt. 
If  you  move  the  candle  up,  the  little  image  moves  ♦'own,  and 
if  you  succeed  well,  you  will  discern  that  it  i?  an  inverted  image, 
the  tip  of  the  flame  being  downward.  You  thus  prove  to  your 
own  satisfaction  that  the  image  of  the  candle  in  your  eyeball  ii 
really  upside  down. 

A  magnifying-glass  of  very  shnple  construction  a  few 
years  ago  found  a  great  sale  in  the  streets  of  T^ondon,  at  th# 
price  of  one  penny.  A  bulb  blown  at  the  end  of  a  short  glass 
tube  is  filFed  with  water.  When  held  in  front  of  the  eye^ 
this  forms  a  capital  lens  for  examining  objects  of  microscopie 
dimensions,  which  may  be  secured  in  place  by  a  bit  of  win 
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The  principle  by  which  the  intensity  of  two  li^^ts  it 
pared  in  the  photometer  is  very  easily  shown.  We  can  measure, 
by  the  following  process,  the  relative  brightness  of  an  Aifsand 
oil-lamp,  and  of  an  ordinary  candle.  Both  these  lights  are  set 
upon  the  table,  and  are  so  arranged  that  each  casts  on  to  a  scie^ 
of  white  paper  p  shadow  of  a  tall,  narrow  object*  The  most 
handy  object  for  this  purpose  is  another  candle  unlighted.  The 
Aigand  lamp,  being  the  brighter  light,  will  cast  the  deeper 
shadow  of  the  two,  unless  it  is  placed  farther  away.  The  meas* 
ore  of  the  brightness  is  obtained  by  moving  the  brighter  light 
jnst  so  far  off  that  the  intensity  of  the  two  shadows  is  equal,  for 
then  we  know  that  the  relative  intensities  of  the  two  lights  are 
proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the  photo- 
meter. All  that  remains,  therefore,  is  to  measure  the  distances 
and  calculate  out  the  intensities.    If,  for  example,  the  distance  of 


tlie  lamp  is  double  that  of  the  candle  when  the  two  shadows 
are  equally  dark,  we  know  that  the  brightness  of  the  lamp  is 
four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  candle. 

Many  other  facts  in  optics  can  be  shown  with  no  greater 
troable  than  that  entailed  by  such  simple  experiments  as  we 
have  described.  The  pendant  iU<^lcr  of  a  chandelier  will  pro- 
vide an  excellent  prism  of  glass  for  t,ho\vin^  the  dispersion  ul 
light  into  its  component  tints.  A  couple  of  spectacle  glasse<i 
appropriately  chosen  will,  when  pressed  together,  afford  capital 
•'  Newton's  rings  "  at  the  point  where  they  touch.  Diffraction 
bands  of  gorgeous  hue  may  be  observed  by  looking  at  a  distant 
gaslight,  or  at  the  point  of  light  reflected  by  a  silvered  head  in 
sitnslune,  through  a  piece  of  fine  gauze,  or  through -a  sparrow's 
feather  held  close  m  front  of  the  eye.  And  yet  more  remark- 
able effects  of  diffraction  are  obtained  if  the  point  of  light  be 
looked  at  through  substances  of  still  finer  struciure,  such  as  the 


preparations  of  woody  ttnctase  aad  jf  ftht  9fm  ti 
which  are  sold  as  microscopic  ohi^cts.  BpC  the  «vpkiMt£ut 
of  these  beautiful  phenomena  would  lead  us  iai  bi^md  aot 
subject  7 

Expansion  of  Ant— >To  keep  Hot  and  Caw  Water 

AFA&T. 

The  science  of  heat  constitntet  one  of  thoie  deparhnents 
of  physics  in  which  both  the  nninitiated  beeinner  %iuX  ine 
advanced  student  can  find  food  lor  thought.  To  toUom  out 
the  theoretical  teaobings  of  the  science  of  heat  feq^iiiiet «  know^ 
edge  of  abstruse  mathematical  formulae  ;  but,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  t  very  large  proportion  of  the  fundamental  facto  ot  eft^ 
penment  upon  which  the  science  depends  can  be  lllustratfld 
with  the  simplest  means.  ^ 

The  property  possessed  bj  almost  all  material  bodies  of 
ixpatuHng  wtien  they  are  warmed  affords  us  the  means  of  as- 
certaining the  degne  to  which  they  are  warmed.  Thus  the 
expansion  of  the  quicksilver  in  the  bulbs  of  our  thermometers 
shows  us  the  degree  of  temperature  of  the  surrounding  aia. 
Again,  the  heat  imparted  to  the  air  within  a  paper  fire-ballo<m 
makes  it  expand  and  become  specifically  lighter  than  the  sir^ 
rounding  atmosphere  through  which  it  rises.  In  general  It 
may  be  asserted  that  matter,  m  whichever  state  it  may  be — soll^ 
liquid,  or  faseous— expands  when  heat  is  imparted  to  it,  and 
contracts  when  heat  is  taken  from  it  An  empty  wine  bottle 
is  placed  with  its  mouth  downward  in  a  deep  dish  or  jai  con- 
taining water,  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  projecting  over  the 
side  of  the  jar.  Heat  is  then  applied  by  means  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  ;  or,  if  this  is  not  available,  by  burning  under  it 
a  piece  of  cotton-wool  soaked  in  spirits  and  held  on 
the  end  of  a  fork.  The  glass  of  the  bottle  becomes  hot — 
if  too  hot  it  may  crack — and  the  air  inside  shares  its  warmth 
and  begins  to  expand.  There  being  only  a  limited  space  in- 
side the  bottle,  some  of  the  air  will  be  forced  out  and  will  nse 
in  bubbles  through  the  water.  If  now  the  flame  be  re-  oved, 
the  reverse  operation  of  contraction  by  cooling  may  be  wit- 
nessed ;  for,  as  the  air  inside  the  bottle  cools,  it  will  occupy  a 
smaller  and  smaller  amount  of  space,  and  the  water  will  gradu- 
ally rise  up  in  the  bottle-neck.  Of  course,  this  is  seen  t>etter 
with  a  bottle  of  clear  glass  than  with  one  of  dark  or  opaque 
tint 

The  contraction  of  a  liquid  on  cooling  can  be  even  uh».-«^ 
simply  shown.  Take  a  ommon  medicine  bottle,  wum.  .c 
gently  (by  rinsing  it  out  with  a  little  hot  water)  so  thai  it  shall 
not  crack  by  the  sudden  heating,  and  then  fill  it  >»tn./u.  A 
boiling  water.  Leave  it  to  cool ;  and  in  less  than  hail  an  hour 
you  will  find  that  the  water  which  you  poured  in  to  overflow. 
inc:  has  shrunk  down  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  havin|^  con* 
iracted  as  it  cools. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  the  hot  ur  in  a  fire  bafloon 
raises  it,  being  lighter  than  the  cold  air.  In  the  same  way  hot 
water  will  rise  through  cold,  and  float  on  the  top  of  it,  being 
specifically  lighter.  You  may  prove  this  in  several  ways.  Fill 
a  4eep  jar  with  water,  and  then,  taking  a  red-hot  poker,  plunge 
about  an  inch  of  the  tip  of  it  into  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Presently  the  whole  of  the  water  at  the  top  will  be  boiling 
furiously    but  the  water  at  the  bottom  will  be  inst  as  cool  at 
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btfMt,  fbr  tbm  hotter  water  will  not  liaytt  gone  down,  but  will 
hAV«  iofttod  at  the  top,  being  lighter  in  consequence  of  expan- 
sion. Th*  tame  thing  can  be  shown  very  prettily  by  the 
following  dmple  experiment : — Fill  a  wide  and  deep  glass  jar — 
the  glass  of  a  parlor  aquarium  will  do  ejwellently— to  about 
half  its  depth  with  cold  water.  Provide  yourself  also  with  a 
kettlefiil  of  boiling  water,  a  funnel,  a  bit  of  wood  about  three 
kichas  iqvaie,  and  with  some  Ink— red  ink  if  possible.  Pour 
Iftto  tlM  kettle  enough  of  the  ink  to  color  it  with  a  perceptible 
tint :  this  is  simply  that  you  may  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
fhfi  oolorless  cold  water  and  the  colored  hot  water  which  yon 
M  going  to  cause  to  float  at  the  top.  The  only  difficulty  of  the 
O^eriment  is  how  to  pour  out  the  hot  water  without  letting  it 
mi^  with  the  cold  water.  A  bit  of  wood  (or  cardboard)  is  laid 
on  the  water  as  a  float,  and  you  must  pour  the  hot  water  on  to 
this  to  break  the  force  of  its  fall^  The  funnel  will  also  help  to 
break  the  fall  of  the  hot  water,  and  wUl  aid  you  to  guide  the 
stream  on  to  the  middle  of  the  float.  With  these  precautions 
jDii  need  not  fear  failure,  and  yon  will  enjoy  the  spectacle  so 
iddom  seen,  though  so  often  actnally  occoxriog,  of  Aoi  tmier 
fki^onthe  top  o/eoidwaUr. 

8INGING  AND  8ENSITIVB  PLAMB8. 

Mndi  notice  was  attracted  some  years  ago  by  the  discovery 
of  singing  and  sensitive  flames.    A  sensitive  flame  is  not  easily 


made,  nnless  where  gas  can  be  burned  at  a  much  higher  pres- 
sure than  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  gas  supplied  by  the 
companies  for  house-lighting.  To  make  a  singing-flame  requires 
the  proper  glass  tubes,  and  an  apparatus  for  generating  hydro- 
gen 'zas.  The  roaring-tube,  which  we  are  now  about  to  de- 
seribc.  is  a  j^ood  substitute,  however,  and  is  also  due  to  the 


generation  of  very  rapid  vibrations,  although  in  this  case  tikd 
way  in  which  the  heat  seU  up  the  vibrations  cannot  l>e  verj 
simply  explained.  Let  a  common  paraffine  lamp-chimney  be 
chosen,  and  let  us  thrust  up  loosely  into  its  wider  or  bnlbons 
portion  a  piece  of  iron  wire  gause  such  as  is  often  employed  for 
window-blinds.  If  this  be  not  at  hand,  a  few  scraps  of  wire 
twisted  together,  or  even  a  few  hairpins,  will  suffice.  The 
lamp-chimney  must  then  be  held  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp,  or  other  hot  flame,  until  the  wire  gauze  glows  with  a 
red  heat.  Now  remove  the  lamp  or  lift  the  chimney  off"  It,  so 
that  the  gauze  may  cooL  It  will  emit  a  loud  note  like  a 
powerftil  (though  rather  harsh)  organ-pipe,  lasting  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  minute,  or  until  the  gauze  has  cooled.  Tubes  d 
different  sizes  produce  different  notes. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  quality  of  different  sounds 
depends  upon  the  form  or  character  of  the  invisible  sound- 
waves, and  that  different  instruments  make  sounds  that  have 
characters  of  their  own,  because  their  peculiar  shapes  throw 
the  aur  into  waves  of  particular  kinds.  The  diffbient  vowd- 
sounds  are  caused  by  putting  the  mouth  into  partienlar  shapes 
in  order  to  produce  waves  of  a  particular  quality.  Take  a  Jew's- 
harp  and  put  it  to  the  mouth  as  if  yon  were  going  to  pUy  it 
Shape  the  mouth  as  if  you  were  going  to  say  the  vowel  O,  and 
on  striking  the  harp  yon  hear  that  sound.  Alter  the  shape  of 
the  mouth  to  say  A,  aqd  the  harp  sounds  the  vowel  according^. 
The  special  forms  of  vibration  corresponding  to  the  difiierent 
vowel-sounds  can  be  rendered  evident  to  the  eye  in  a  very 
beautiful  way  by  the  simplest  conceivable  means.  A  saooerliil 
of  soapy  water  (prepared  from  yellow  kitchen  soap  and  soft 
water,  or  with  cold  water  that  has  previously  been  boiled), and 
a  brass  curtain-ring,  is  all  that  is  needed.  A  film  of  soapy 
water  shows,  as  all  children  know  when  they  blow  bubbles,  the 
loveliest  raiobow-tints  when  thin  enough.  A  flat  fllm  can  l>e 
made  by  dipi^ng  a  brass  curtain-ring  into  the  soapy  water,  and 
then  lifting  it  out.  When  the  colors  have  begun  to  show  on 
the  edge  of  the  film,  sing  any  of  the  vowels,  or  the  whole  of 
them,  one  after  the  other,  near  the  film.  It  will  be  thrown 
into  beautiful  rippling  patterns  of  color,  which  differ  with  the 
different  sounds.  Instead  of  a  curtain-ring,  the  ring  made  by 
closing  together  the  tips  of  finger  and  thumb  will  answer  the 
purpose  of  proving  a  frame  on  which  to  produce  the  phoneido- 
scopic  film. 

TRANSMISSION  OF  SOUND. 

Acoustical  experiments  require,  for  the  most  part,  the  aid  of 
some  good  instrument  or  valuable  piece  of  apparatus.  lUtnm' 
theless,  a  few  instructive  illustrations  of  the  principle  of  soieaoe 
can  be  improvised  without  difficulty.  Firstly,  there  is  fSkm 
familiar  experiment  brought  into  £uhion  by  Professor  TyndaU, 
of  setting  a  row  of  ivory  billiard  balls,  or  glass  solitaire  mazbles, 
along  a  groove  between  two  wooden  boards,  and  showing  horn 
their  elasticity  enables  them  to  transmit  from  one  to  another  a 
wave  of  moving  energy  imparted  to  the  first  of  the  row,  tins 
affording  a  type  of  the  transmission  of  sound-waves  from  parti- 
cle to  particle  through  elastic  media.  Then  we  may  Anm 
how  sounds  travel  through  solid  bodies  by  resting  against  a 
mwic-boz,  or  other  musical  instrument,  a  broomstidc,  or  mt9 
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•onTenient  rod  of  wood,  at  the  other  end  of  which  we  place 
our  ear. 

Another  familiar  illustration  is  afforded  bj  means  of  threads  ;— 
A  laige  spoon  is  tied  to  the  middle  of  a  thin  silken  or  hempen 
thread,  the  ends  of  which  are  thmst  into  the  ears  upon  the 
ends  of  the  thumbs.  If  the  spoon  be  dangled  against  the  edge 
of  the  table  it  will  resound,  and  the  tones  reach  the  ear  like  a 
loud  church-bell.  The  thread  telephone,  or  "lover's  tele- 
graph*** is  upon  the  same  principle,  the  thread  transmitting  the 
whispered  words  to  a  distance,  without  that  loss— by  spreading 
in  all  directions^- which  takes  place  in  the  open  air. 

The  discovery  that  a  musical  tone  b  the  result  of  regularly 
recurring  vibrations,  the  number  of  which  determines  the  pitch 
of  the  tone,  was  made  by  Galileo  without  any  more  forma) 
apparatus  than  a  mill-edged  coin  along  the  rim  of  which  he 
drew  his  thumbnail,  and  found  it  to  produce  a  sound.  We 
csm  show  this  better  by  taking  a  common  toy  gyroscope*top 
with  a  heavy  leaden  wheel,  such  as  are  sold  at  every  toy  shop. 
With  a  strong  penknife  or  a  file,  cut  a  series  of  fine  notches  or 
grooves  across  the  rim,  so  that  it  shall  have  a  milled  edge  like  a 
coin.  Now  spin  it,  and  while  it  spins,  gently  hold  against  the 
revolving  wheel  the  edge  of  a  sheet  of  stiff  writing-paper,  or  of 


a  YCTj  thin  visitingcard,  A  loud ,  clear  note  will  be  heard  if  the 
nidcs  have  been  evenly  cut,  which,  beginning  with  a  shrill 
pitch,  will  gradually  fall  with  a  dolorous  cadence  into  the  bass 
end  of  the  scale,  and  finally  die  out  in  separately  audible 
tidu. 

REGELATION  DEMONSTRATED. 

If  apiece  of  ice  be  placed  on  two  chairs  and  a  copper  wire 
aroond  it^  with  a  wev^  to  make  it  press  on  the  ice,  in 


the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  weight  will  have  dragged  ti}^jf^ 
through  the  ice,  as  if  it  were  no  harder  than  a  piece  ok  ..nccti^  | 
yet  the  ice  has  healed  up  as  fast  as  the  wire  cnt  intc  i^ 
and  it  is  still  one  solid  block.  This  is  tennned  regehiliji^| 
and  the  extraordinary  fact  can  be  accounted  for  rx  *.he5t4lovr.qg 
way : —  i 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  wire,  where  it  passes  through  hd^, 
ice.  the  pressures  are  not  uniform,  for  just  below  the  y^irc  W 
portions  of  the  ice  are  under  pressure,  owing  to  the  pull  ol  tio] 
heavy  weight,  while  immediately  above  the  wire  the  ice  is  slW 
jected  to  a  stress  tending  to  draw  the  particles  asunder,  oi  il|| 
other  words,  it  is  subjected  to  a  /«//  or  *'  negative  pressure.^ 
The  pressure  on  the  ice  tmder  the  wire  lowers  its  melting 
point,  and  causes  very  small  quantities  of  it  to  melt ;  thes^ 
liquid  portions  immediately  are  squeezed  out,  and  find  thei^ 
way  round  the  wire  to  the  space  above  it,  where,  the  pressure 
being  reduced,  they  again  freeze  hard. 

TO  LIFT  A  DKCANTBR  WITH  A  STRAW.     > 

Thb  following  simple  experiment  illustrates  the  principlfi^ 
that  a  substance  which  is  very  weak  in  one  direction  may  be 


very  strong  in  another,  the  **  strength  "  of  the  matetbl  Ithif 
is  to  say,  the  resistance  it  offers  before  it  will  break^  ticpcwt' 
ing  on  the  way  in  which  a  force  is  applied  to  it.  It  is  possibld 
to  lift  a  decanter  full  of  water  by  means  of^A  single  straw. 
To  do  this  the  straw  must  be  bent,  as  shown  in  the  above 
illustration,  so  that  the  weight  comes  longitudinally  upon  the 
straw.  The  straw  is  a  very  weak  thing  if  it  has  to  resist 
force  applied  laterally.  Lay  a  single  straw  horizontally,  sm 
that  the  two  ends  are  supported,  and  then  hanjg  freights  on  tm 
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the  middUe  ol  it— «  wtxj  few  ounces  will  break  it  across.  But 
let  tfie  weights  be  fixed  to  one  end  of  the  straw,  and  the 
straw  itself  be  hung  downward  so  that  the  pull  is  exerted 
along  it,  and  it  will  support  one  or  two  pounds  at  least, 
^hen  beati  as  in  the  figure  mside  the  bottle,  most  of  the 
weight  if  applied  as  a  thrust  against  the  end  of  the  straw  ;  tl  * 
bottle  tilts  slightly  until  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  whole  i 
below  the  point  from   which  it  hangs  between  finger  anc 


the  month  of  the  wine-glass,  owing  to  the  air  which  it  ooo. 
tains.  '!*  he  deeper  the  wine-glass  is  plunged  the  more  the  airb 
compressed,  and  the  higher  does  the  water  rise  in  the  miniatore 
bell  To  compress  the  contained  air  into  one-half  of  its  orig- 
inax  volume  it  would  be  necessary  to  plunge  the  wine-glass 
About  thirty*four  feet  deep  into  the  water ;  for  to  halve  the 
/olome  of  the  air  inside  we  must  double  the  external  pressaie. 
The  pressure  of  the  air  is  already  several  pounds    to  eadi 


•thumb ;  but  in  this  position   the  sideway  thrust   against  the   I    squr  re  inch  of  surface.     A  few  flies  or  other  insects  may,  with- 

Cdole  Qt  the  straw  is  very  small,  and  the  material  is  strong       on*  jucnrring  the  charge  of  cruelty  to  animals,  be  made  to  do 
ough  to  stand  the  strain  to  which  it  is  subjected  lengthways. 

MELTING  LEAD  ON  A  CARD. 

Twist  up  the  edges  of  a  common  playing-card  or  other  bJ* 
of  cardboard,  so  as  to  fashion  it  into  a  light  tray.  On  thi  > 
tray  place  a  layer  of  small  shot  or  bits  of  lead,  and  heat  it 
over  the  flames  of  a  lamp.  The  lead  will  melt,  but  the  cprd 
will  not  bum.  It  may  be  charred  a  httle  round  the  ed^es, 
but  immediate!)  below  the  lead  it  will  not  be  burned  for 
hen  again  the  lead  conducts  ofi  the  heat  on  one  side  a^  last 


ar  it  is  supplied  on  the  other.  Lastly,  we  give  an  experiment 
which,  like  the  two  preceding,  proves  that  a  good  conduct- 
ing substance  may  protect  a  delicate  fabric  from  burning  by« 
conducting  away  the  heat  rapidly  from  it.  Lay  a  piece  of 
muslin  quite  flat  upon  a  piece  of  metal.  A  live  coal  placed  on 
the  muslin  will  nut  bum  it.  for  the  metal  takes  away  the  heat 
too  last.  If  the  muslin  is,  however,  laid  on  a  bad  conductor, 
such  as  a  piece  of  wood,  it  will  not  be  protected,  and  the 
live  coal  will  kindle  the  muslin. 

A  MINIATURE  DIVING  BELL. 

A  wine-glass  is  turned  mouth  downward  and  plunged  into 
a  jar  of  water     The  water  rises  up  only  a  very  little  way  into 


duty  as  divers  inside  the  diving  bell  during  this  experiment 

EXPERIMENT  WITH  COIN. 

A  simple  experiment,  depending  partly  upon  the  inertia  of 
raattei  and  partly  upon  elasticity,  is  often  shown  as  an  after* 
Imnet  trick.  Upon  a  linen  table-cloth  is  placed  a  five-cent 
oiece,  between  two  quarters,  or  larger  and  thicker  coins.  Over 
thu  an  empty  wine-glass  is  placed,  and  the  puzzle  is  how  to 
get  out  the  smaller  coin  without  touching  the  glass.  The 
very  simple  operation  of  scratching  with  the  finger-nail  npoo 


the  cloth,  as  shown  in  our  illustration,  suffices  to  accompliah 
the  trick,  for  the  little  coin  is  seen  to  advance  gently  toward 
the  finger  until  it  is  canned  forward  beyond  the  glass. 

While  the  fibers  are  drawn  forward  slowly,  they  drag  the 
coin  with  them  to  a  minute  distance  ;  but  when  the  slip  occun 
and  they  fly  backward,  they  do  so  very  rapidly,  and  slip  bade 
under  the  coin  before  there  is  time  for  the  energy  of  their 
movement  to  be  imparted  to  the  coin  to  set  it  in  motion.  So 
the  coin  is  gradually  worked  toward  the  operatoi; 
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(from  die  Greek*  astrom.  m 
»M,  a  law)  h,  comprehen* 
science  which  explains  the 
notions  of  the  bodies  fill- 
space,  including  our  own 
irarter  of  a  planet  or  mem* 
system.    The  science  may 
be  divided  into  two  departments — !•  Desertptivi  As- 
troncmy^  or  an  account  of  the  systems  of  bodies 
occupying  space ;  a.  Mechanual  Astronomy,  or  an 
ezpUnation  of  the  physical  laws  which  have  pro* 
duced  and  which  sustain  the  arrangements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  of  all  the  various  results  of 
the  arrangement  and  relations  of  these  bodies.    Ur(9' 
ncgraphy  is  a  subordinate  department  of  the  science, 
presenting  an  account  of  the  arrangements  which 
have  been  made  by  astronomers  for  delineating  the 
starry  heavens,  and  working  the  many  mathematical 
problems  of  which  they  are  the  subject 

DESCRIPTIVE  ASTRONOMY. 
Tba  field  oontempUted  by  the  Mtronomer  U  no  lets  thsa 
mfiwiT*  SPACE.  So  at  least,  he  may  well  presume  space  to 
be,  seeing  that  every  fresh  power  which  he  adds  to  his  tele- 
scope allows  him  to  penetrate  mto  remoter  regions  of  itt  and 
still  there  is  no  end.  In  this  space,  systems,  consisting  of 
suns  and  revolving  planets,  and  other  systems  again,  consist- 
ing of  a  numberless  series  of  such  lesser  systems,  are  sus- 
pended by  the  influence  of  gravitation,  operating  from  one  to 
smother,  yet  each  body  at  such  a  distance  from  another,  as, 
thoogh  the  mind  of  man  can  in  some  instances  measure,  It 
can  in  none  conceive.  We  begin  with  what  is  usually  caUed 
the  Solar  System— that  is,  the  particular  solarsystem  to  whidi 
our  earth  beloQgSL 

THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 
The  solar  system,  so  samed  from  toi  (Latin^  the  ran,  con* 
dsts  of  the  sun  In  the  center,  numerous  planets,  and  an  un- 
known number  of  bodies  named  comets.  The  word  planet  Is 
from  the  Greek  planao,  to  wander,  because  the  few  such 
bodies  known  to  tlie  ancients  were  chiefly  remarkable  in  their 
Ifvooaoooviuol  thsireoaitsat^  ahilt^  thsir  pkoss  wU^ 


vef enenoe  to  fho  olber  nunlnancs  of  Iho  sky- 
named  from  eoma  (Latin),  •  head  of  hair,  because  they  •»  4i 
to  consist  of  a  bright  spot,  with  a  long  bmsh  itvBanung  tits 
hind.  I 

Some  of  the  planets  have  other  planets  moving  round  them 
as  centers— the  moon,  for  Instance,  round  the  earth.  These 
are  called  secondary  planets,  moons  or  satellites  i  whfle  those 
that  move  found  the  ran  are  called  primary  planets.  The 
primary  planets  consist — 1st,  of  eight  larger  planets.  Including 
the  Earth ;  their  names,  in  the  order  of  their  nearness  to  the 
ran.  are — Mercury,  Venus»  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Hersdiel  or  Uranna  and  Neptune.  2d  A  group  of  small 
planets  or  planetoids,  called  also  asteroids,  considerable  in  nuin- 
ber.  The  discovery  of  a  new  asteroid  by  IVofessor  BoreHi, 
places  the  entire  number  of  planets  tn  the  solar  system  at  one 
hundred  and  eighteen,  against  sue  known  in  zySi,  when  Sk 
W.  Henchel  discovered  Uranus. 

The  planets  move  round  the  son  on  nearly  one  level  or 
plane,  corresponding  with  the  center  ol  his  body  and  in  one 
direction,  from  west  to  east  The  •secondary  planets  (n  like 
manner,  move  In  pknes  round  the  ^«nters  of  their  primaries 
and  In  the  same  direcbon,  from  west  to  east.  These  arede* 
nominated  revolutionary  motions  \  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  they  are  double  in  the  case  ol  the  satellites,  which  have 
at  once  a  revolntton  round  the  primary,  and  a  revolution,  fai 
company  with  the  primary,  round  the  sun.  The  path  do* 
■cribed  by  a  planet  in  tts  revolution  is  called  its  #rW/. 

Each  planet,  secondary  as  well  as  primary,  and  the  sun  also^ 
has  a  motkm  In  Its  own  body,  Hke  that  of  a  bobbin  upon  % 
spindle.  An  Imaginary  line^  forming,  as  it  were,  the  ipAndlt 
ol  the  son  or  planet.  Is  denominated  the  axis,  and  the  tvr^  tBt 
tremities  of  the  axis  are  called  the  foies.  The  sjecs  til  Hm  MS 
and  planeu  are  aD  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  xfnm  ifl 
the  revolutionary  movements.  The  motion  OB  the  ttHi  |p 
called  the  rotatory  mouon,  from  ivta^  the  Latis  tof  s  tiUw4 
The  sun,  the  primary  planets,  md  the  sateOHefc  with  Hi^ 
doubtful  exception  of  two  attending  on  Uruius,  n 
axes  In  the  same  direction  as  the  revolntkHiary 
ixcm  west  to  east. 

nu  Sun  is  a  sphere  or  globe  of  S82.000  miles  in  diamitar,  S9 
I»384,47S  times  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  moving  round  Ui  aiii 
in  35  days.  When  viewed  through  a  telescoiM.  the  svjlsot 
appears  intensely  bright  and  lummous,  as  if  ghnni^  out  boA 
heat  and  light  to  the  surrounding  planets.  But  on  ^lis  iqs^ 
tsostheworrsiinnslly  sppsardaikspo<%  gsaiewuiy  jttCTOMidF 
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cd  with  a  border  of  less  dark  appearance ;  some  of  which 
spots  have  been  calculated  to  be  no  less  than  45>ooo  miles  in 
breadth,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  circumference  of  the 
earth.  The  region  of  the  sun's  body  on  which  the  spots  ap- 
pear, is  confined  to  a  broad  space  engirdling  his  center.  They 
are  sometimes  observed  to  come  into  sight  at  his  western  limb, 
to  pass  across  his  body  in  the  course  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
ckysy  and  then  disappear.  They  are  sometimes  observed  to 
contract  with  great  rapidity,  and  disappear  like  something 
melted  and  absorbed  into  a  burning  A^id,  Upon  the  bright 
parts  of  the  tun's  body  there  arc  also  sometimes  observed 
streaks  of  unusual  brightness,  as  if  produced  by  the  ridges  of 
an  agitated  and  luminous  fluid.  It  has  been  surmised,  that 
the  sun  is  a  dark  body,  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  calculated 
lor  giving  out  heat  and  light,  and  that  the  spots  are  produced 
by  slight  breaks  or  openings  in  that  atmosphere,  showing  the 
daik  mass  within.    Though  so  much  larger  than  the  earth,  the 

Raft  ^mavemeni  o/  the  PUnHt 
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can  only  be  seen  occasionally  in  the  morning  or  evening*  as  % 
never  rises  before,  or  sets  after  the  sun,  at  a  greater  distance 
of  time  than  i  hour  and  50  minutes.  It  appears  to  the  naked 
eye  as  a  small  and  brilliant  star,  but  when  observed  through  a 
telescope,  is  homed  like  the  moon,  because  we  only  see  apart 
of  the  surface  which  the  sun  is  illuminating.  Mountains  of 
great  height  have  been  observed  on  the  surface  of  this  planet, 
particularly  in  its  lower  or  southern  hemisphere.  One  has 
been  calculated  at  104  miles  in  height,  being  about  eight  times 
higher,  in  proportion  to  thf  bulk  of  the  planet,  than  the 
loftiest  mounuins  upon  earth.  The  matter  of  Mercniy  is  of 
much  greater  density  than  that  of  the  earth,  equaling  lead  in 
weight ;  so  that  a  human  being  placed  upon  its  surface  would 
be  so  strongly  drawn  toward  the  gronnd  as  scarcely  to  be  able 
to  crawL 

Venus  is  a  globe  of  about  7,800  miles  in  diameter,  or  neai^ 
the  size  of  the  earth,  rotating  on  its  axis  in  23  hour^  31  min> 
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aiatter  of  the  sun  b  of  only  abont  a  third  of  the  density  or 
compactness  of  that  of  onr  planet,  or  little  more  than  the 
density  of  water. 

The  son  is  surrounded  to  a  great  distance  by  a  faint  light, 
0r  Inminoos  matter  of  extreme  thinness,  shaped  like  a  lens  or 
magnifying-^ass,  the  body  of  the  sun  being  in  the  center,  and 
fhe  luminotLS  matter  extending  in  the  plane  of  the  planetary 
revolutions,  till  it  terminates  in  a  point.  At  particular  sea- 
Sons,  and  in  faTomble  states  of  the  atmosphere,  it  may  be  ob- 
served before  sunrise,  or  after  sunset,  in  the  form  of  a  cone 
pointing  obliquely  above  the  place  where  the  sun  is  either 
about  to  apfxear  or  which  he  has  just  left  It  b  termed  the 
ZodiaaU  Ughl, 

Merturr,  the  nearest  planet  to  the  sun,  is  a  globe  of  about 
»,950  miles  in  diameter,  rotating  on  its  axis  in  24  hours  and  5  J 
minutes,  and  revolving  round  the  central  luminary,  at  a  dis- 
ttoot  of  37oa)o^oooof  miles  In  88  da^    From  tlit  cutli  it 


ntes,  and  19  seconds,  and  revolving  round  the  son,  at  iBe  dis* 
tance  of  68,000,000  of  miles  in  225  days.  Like  Mercury,  it 
is  visible  to  an  observer  on  the  earth  only  in  the  momiiig  and 
evening,  but  for  a  greater  space  of  time  before  sunrise  and 
after  sunset  It  appears  to  us  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful 
of  all  the  planetary  and  stellar  bodies,  occasionally  giying  so 
much  light  as  to  produce  a  sensible  diadow.  Observed  iJirougfa 
a  telescope,  it  appears  homed,  on  account  of  our  seeing  cmly 
a  part  of  its  luminous  surface.  The  illuminated  part  of  Venus 
occasionally  presents  slight  spots.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  its  surface  is  very  unequal,  the  gicafest  mountains  being 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  as  vn  the  case  of  both  Mercoxy 
and  the  Earth.  The  higher  mountains  in  Venus  range  betwecA 
10  and  22  miles  in  altitude.  The  planet  is  also  enveloped  it 
an  atmosphere  like  that  by  which  animal  and  vegetable  life  ii 
supported  on  earth,  and  it  has  consequentfy  a  twili^it*  V«B» 
performs  Its  revolntioii  xonnd  the  son  In  83S  di^ 
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end  Venos  have  been  termed  the  Inferior  Planets,  as  being 
placed  within  the  orbit  of  the  Earth. 

TJU  EariJk,  the  third  planet  in  order,  and  one  of  the 
smaller  size,  thoogh  not  the  smallest,  is  impoilant  lo  as,  as 
the  theater  on  which  our  race  have  been  placed  to  "  live, 
move,  and  have  their  being."  It  is  7,902  miles  in  mean 
diameter,  rotating  on  its  axis  in  24  hours,  at  a  mean  distance 
of  95,000,000  of  miles  from  the  sun,  round  which  it  revolves 
in  365  days,  5  hours,  56  minutes,  and  57  seconds.  As  a  planet 
viewed  from  another  of  the  planets,  suppose  the  moon,  "  it 
would  present  a  pretty*  variegated,  and  sometimes  a  mottled 
appearance.  The  distinction  between  its  seas,  oceans,  con- 
tinents, and  islands,  would  be  clearly  marked ;  they  would 
appear  like  brighter  and  darker  spots  upon  itfe  disk.  The  con- 
tinents would  appear  bright,  and  the  ocean  of  a  darker  hue, 
becanse  water  absorbs  the  greater  part  of  the  solar  light  that 
iaSls  upon  it  The  level  plains  (excepting,  perhaps,  such  re- 
gions as  the  Arabian  deserts  of  sand)  would  appear  of  a  some- 
what darker  color  than  the  more  elevated  and  mountainous 
F^ons,  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  on  the  surface  of  the  moon. 
The  islands  would  appear  like  small  bright  specks  on  the 
darker  surface  of  the  ocean ;  and  the  lakes  and  Mediter* 
xanean  seas  like  darker  spots  on  broad  streaks  intersecting  the 
bright  parts,  or  the  land.  By  its  revolution  round  the  axis, 
raccessive  portions  of  the  surface  would  be  brought  into  view, 
and  present  a  different  aspect  from  the  parts  which  pre* 
ceded." 

The  form  of  the  earth,  and  probably  that  of  every  other 
planet,  is  not  strictly  spherical,  but  spheroidal ;  that  is  flat- 
tened a  little  at  the  poles,  or  extremities  of  the  axis.  The 
diameter  of  the  earth  at  the  axis  is  26  miles  less  than  in  the 
erom  direction.  This  peculiarity  of  the  form  is  a  consequence 
of  the  rotatory  motion,  as  will  be  afterward  explained. 

The  earth  is  attended  by  one  satellite,  the  Afcon^  which  is  a 
l^obe  of  2)pi6o  miles  in  diameter*  and  oonseqaently  about  a 
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4gifli  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  revolving  round  its  primary 
in  97  days,  7  hours,  43  mbutes,  and  11  seconds,  at  the  distance 
mi  340^000  miles.    The  moon  is  400  times  nearer  the  earth 


than  the  sun  is  ;  but,  its  diameter  being  at  the  same  time  400 
times  less  than  that  of  the  sun,  it  appears  to  us  of  about  the 
same  size.  The  moon  rotates  on  her  axis  in  exactly  the  same 
time  as  she  revolves  round  the  earth.  She  consequently  |Miil 
sents  at  all  times  the  same  part  of  her  surface  toward  Clip 
earth.  Inspected  through  a  telescope,  her  surface  appeal^  gt 
unequal  brightness  and  extremely  rugged.  The  dark  piH%  | 
however,  are  not  seas,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  mtn  ^^ 
the  beds  of  seas,  or  great  alluvial  plains.  No  appeai»Mv  -J 
water,  or  of  clouds,  or  of  an  atmospherCt  has  been  det€C^'*<4 
The  surface  presents  numerous  mountains,  some  of  them  9t)*>(4 
a  mile  and  three  quarters  in  height,  as  has  been  ascertained  «f 
measurement  of  die  shadows  which  they  cast  on  tbe  pf  i  « 
boring  surface.    The  tops  of  the  mountains  o(  Ae  WfiOf     ^ 
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generally  shaped  like  a  cup  or  basin,  with  a  small  emhience 
rising  from  the  center,  like  many  volcanic  hills  on  the  earth. 
It  has  hence  been  surmised  that  the  moon  is  in  a  volcamc 
state^  as  the  earth  appears  to  have  been  for  many  ages  before 
the  creation  of  man,  and  that  it  is  perhaps  undergoing  pro- 
cesses calculated  to  make  it  a  fit  scene  for  animal  and  vege- 
Uble  life. 

The  moon  turning  on  its  axis  once  in  a  little  more  than  27 
days,  presents  every  part  of  its  surface  in  succession  to  the 
sun  in  that  time,  as  the  earth  doet>  in  24  hours.  The  day  of 
the  moon  is  consequently  nearly  &  fortnight  long,  and  its 
ni^ktt  of  the  same  duration.  The  light  of  the  sun,  falling 
upon  the  moon,  is  partly  absorbed  into  its  body ;  but  a  small 
portion  is  reflected  or  thrown  back,  and  becomes  what  we  call 
moonUghL  The  illuminated  part  from  which  we  derive  moon- 
light, is  at  all  times  increasing  or  diminishing  in  our  eyes,  ay 
the  moon  proceeds  in  her  revolution  around  our  globe.  When 
the  satellite  is  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  sun,  we,  being 
between  the  two,  see  the  whole  of  the  illuminated  surface, 
which  we  accordingly  term  full  moon.  As  the  moon  ad- 
vances m  her  course,  the  luminous  side  is  gradually  averted 
from  us,  and  the  moon  is  said  to  wane.  At  length,  ^'ben 
the  satellite  has  got  between  the  earth  and  ^e  sun,  the 
luminous  side  is  entirely  lost  sight  of.  llie  moon  is  then  said 
to  change,  Froceeding  in  her  revolution,  die  sooq  turn^  a 
bright  edge  toward  us,  which  we  call  the  new  HMfn,  This 
gradually  Increase?  in  breadth,  till  a  moiety  of  the  circle  is 
quite  filled  up  *,  it  tb  then  said  to  be  Aa//  moon.  The  lundnar^. 
when  on  the  increase"  iron,  new  to  Mf,  is  termed  a  crescent^ 
from  tfuems.  Latin  foi  incienittg ;  and  thtiwofd  baa  bee* 
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applied  to  other  objects  of  the  same  shape — for  instance,  to  a 
carved  line  of  buildings. 

In  the  early  a^vs  of  the  new  moon,  we  usually  see  the  dark 
part  of  the  bod^  faintly  illuminated,  an  appearance  termed 
the  oid  moon  in  ths  new  moon*s  arms.  This  faint  illumination 
b  produced  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  light  from  the  earth, 
or  what  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  if  there  were  any,  might 
be  supposed  to  consider  as  moonlight.  The  earth,  which 
occupies  one  invariable  place  in  the  sky  of  the  moon,  with  a 
surface  thirteen  times  larger  than  the  apparent  size  of  the 
moon  in  our  eyes,  is  then  at  the  full,  shining  with  great  luster 
on  the  sunless  side  of  its  satellite,  and  receiving  back  a  small 
portion  of  its  own  reflected  light.  The  light,  then,  which 
makes  the  dark  part  of  the  moon  visible  to  us,  may  be  said  to 
perform  three  journeys,  first  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  then 
firom  the  earth  to  the  moon,  and  finally  from  the  moon  back 
to  the  earth,  before  our  eyes  are  enabled  to  perceive  this 
object. 

Mars,  the  fourth  of  the  primary  planets,  is  a  globe  of  4>i89 
miles  in  diameter,  or  little  more  than  a  half  of  that  of  the 
earth  ;  consequently,  the  bulk  of  this  planet  is  only  about  a 
fifth  of  that  of  our  globe.  It  performs  a  rotation  on  its  axis  in 
24  hours,  39  minutes,  and  13!  seconds,  and  revolves  round 
the  sun,  at  a  distance  of  142,000,000  of  miles,  in  686  days,  22 
hours,  and  18  seconds.  Mars  appears  to  the  naked  eye  of  a 
red  color';  from  which  circumstance  it  was,  probably,  that 
the  ancients  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  the  god  of  war. 
Inspected  through  a  telescope,  it  is  found  to  be  occasionally 
marked  by  large  spots  and  dull  streaks,  of  various  forms,  and 
by  an  unusual  brightness  of  the  poles.  As  the  bright  polar 
parts  sometimes  project  from  the  circular  outline  of  the  planet, 
it  has  been  conjectured  that^  these;  Oiit,  masses  of  snow, 
similar  to  those  which  beset  the  poles  of  the  earth. 

Vesta^  Ceres,  Pallas,  and  Juno  are  among  the  globes,  re- 
volving between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  in  paths  near 
and  crossing  each  other,  and  which  are  not  only  much  more 
elliptical  than  the  paths  of  the  other  planets,  but  also  rise  and 
sink  much  further  from  the  plane  of  the  general  planetary  rev- 
olutions. 

Vesta  is  of  a  bulk  only  i-z 5,000th  part  of  the  bulk  of  the 
earth,  with  a  surface  not  exceeding  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
Spain.  It  revolves  round  the  sun  in  3  years,  66  days,  and 
4  hours,  at  a  mean  distance  of  225,500,000  miles.  Though 
the  smallest  of  all  the  planets,  it  gives  a  very  brilliant  light, 
insomuch  that  it  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 

Juno  is  1,435  miles  in  diameter,  and  presents,  when  in- 
bpected  throogh  the  telescope,  a  white  and  well-defined  ap- 
pearance. Its  orbit  is  the  most  eccentric  of  all  the  planetary 
orbits,  being  SS3rOOO,oooof  miles  from  the  sun  at  the  greatest, 
and  only  za6,ooaooo^  or  less  than  one-half,  at  the  least  dis- 
tance. In  the  half  of  the  coarse  nearest  to  the  sun.  the  motion 
of  the  pHanet  Is,  by  vixtae  of  a  natural  law  afterward  to  be 
Clplami^l,  mpre  than  twice  as  rapid  as  in  the  other  part 

Ceru  has  been  variously  represented  as  of  1,624  and  160 
oOei  fai  diameter.  The  astronomer  who  calculated  its 
dhuseter  at  1,694  miles,  at  the  same  time  believed  himself  to 
havo  ascertained  that  it  has  a  dense  atmosphere,  extending 
671  mllos  fram  Ms  swfMS.    It  Is  of  a  foddiih  color,  and  1^ 


pears  about  the  size  of  a  star  of  the  eighth  magnitude.  Ceres 
revolves  round  the  sun,  at  a  distance  of  260,000,000  of  miles, 
in  4  years,  7  months,  and  10  days, 

Falku  has  been  represented  as  of  2.099  miles  in  diameter, 
with  an  atmosphere  extending  468  miles  above  its  surface. 
Another  astronomer  has  allowed  it  a  diameter  of  only  80 
miles.  It  revolves  round  the  sun,  at  a  mean  distance  of  266,* 
000,000  of  miles,  in  4  years,  7  months,  and  1 1  days.  How« 
ever  unimportant  it  may  appear  beside  the  large  planets,  it 
has  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  eyes  of  astronomers,  on  account 
of  its  orbit  having  a  greater  inclination  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  than  tliose  of  all  the  larger  planets  put  together. 

Jupiter  is  the.  largest  of  all  the  planets.  Its  diameter  Is 
nearly  eleven  times  that  of  the  earth,  or  89,170  miles,  and  its 
volume  or  mass  is  consequently  1,281  times  that  of  our  globe. 
The  density  of  Jupiter  is  only  a  fourth  of  that  of  the  earth,  or 
about  the  lightness  of  water ;  and  a  human  being,  if  transfer* 
red  to  it,  would  be  able  to  leap  with  ease  over  a  pretty  lai^ 
house.  It  performs  a  rotation  on  its  axis  in  9  hours,  55 
minutes,  and  33  seconds,  or  about  two-fifths  of  our  day.  It 
revolves  round  the  sun,  at  a  distance  of  490^000,000  of  mOes, 
in  4,330  days,  14  hours,  and  39  minutes,  or  nearly  twelve  of 
our  years.  Viewed  through  a  telescope,  Jupiter  appears  sur- 
rounded by  dark  lines,  or  belts,  which  occasionally  shift,  melt 
into  each  other,  or  separate,  but  sometimes  are  observed  -with 
little  variation  for  several  months.  These  belts  arc  gen.*ra  ly 
near  the  equator  of  the  planet,  and  of  a  broad  and  sirai  :ht 
form;  but  thsy  have  been  observed  over  hb  whole  -urf.  ce. 
and  oi  a  lighter,  narrower,  and  more  streaky  and  wavy  api  ax- 
ance.  It  is  supposed  that  the  dark  parts  are  lines  01  the  ody 
of  the  planet,  seen  through  openings  in  a  bright,  c  udy 
atmosphere. 

Jupiter  is  attended  by  four  satellites,  which  t  «rolv«  *iul 
it,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  moon  round  our  gl)uc,  ic  ^ping, 
like  it,  one  face  invariably  presented  to  their  primary.  They 
are  of  about  the  same  size,  or  a  little  larger  diameter  f  i:an  oar 
moon  ;  the  first  having  a  diameter  of  2,508,  the  se.  ond  ol 
2,068,  the  third  of  3,377>  and  the  fourth  of  2.890  miles.  The 
first  revolves  round  the  primary  planet  in  i  day,  18  'tours.  a8 
minutes ;  the  second  in  3  days,  13  hours,  14  minutes ;  the 
third  in  7  days,  3  hours,  43  minutes :  and  the  fourth  in  16 
days,  16  hours,  32  minutes.  These  satellites  freqaentlj 
eclipse  the  sun  to  Jupiter;  they  are  also  eclipsed  by  the 
primary  planet,  but  never  all  at  the  same  time,  so  that  his 
dark  side  is  never  altogether  without  moonlight 

Saturn,  seen  through  a  telescope,  is  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  planets,  being  surrounded  by  a  ring,  and  attended 
by  seven  satellites.  In  bulk  this  is  the  second  of  the  planets, 
being  79,042  miles  in  diameter,  or  about  995  times  the  volume 
of  the  earth.  Its  surface  appears  slightly  marked  by  belts 
like  those  of  Jupiter.  It  performs  a  rotation  on  its  axis  in  lo 
hours,  16  minutes,  and  revolves  round  the  sun,  at  a  distance 
of  900.000,000  of  miles,  in  10,746  days,  19  hours,  16  minutes, 
or  about  29^  of  our  years.  At  such  a  distance  from  the  san« 
that  luminary  must  be  diminished  to  one-eightieth  of  the  sixe 
he  bears  in  our  eyes,  and  the  heat  and  light  in  the  same  pro-> 
portion.  The  matter  of  Saturn  is  one-eighth  of  the  densi^  ot 
oar  earth. 
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The  ring  of  Saturn  surrounds  the  body  of  the  planet  in  the 
plane  of  its  equator.  It  is  thin,  like  the  rim  of  a  spinnings 
wheel,  and  is  lUways  seen  with  its  edge  presented  more  or  less 
directly  toward  us.  Ir  is  lu Jiinous  with  the  sun^s  light,  and 
casts  a  shallow  on  the  surface  of  the  planet,  the  suuaow  of 
which  b  alsc  sometimes  seen  falling  on  part  of  the  ring.  The 
dist&nce  of  the  inner  'Xi^e  from  the  planet  is  calculated  at 
about  19,00c  miles ;  its  entire  oreadth  from  the  inner  to  tht 
outer  edge  is  28,538  ;  the  thickness*  is  not  more  than  loa  In 
c<;rtain  positions  of  the  planet  we  can  see  it>  mriaoe  at  a  con- 
siderable angle,  ann  the  opening  or  loops  wbich  it  forms  on 
the  sides  of  the  planet.  At  other  tmies  we  see  its  dark  side, 
or  only  its  edge.  From  observation?  made  upon  it  in  favor- 
able circumstances  it  is  found  to  be  apparently  divided  near 
the  outer  edge  by  a  dark  line  of  nearly  1,80c  uxiles  in  breadth, 
as  if  it  were  divided  into  two  concentric  rings.  From  otl)er 
appearances,  it  has  been  surmised  to  hsve  other  derisions,  or 
to  be  a  collection  of  several  concentric  rings,  i  it  alsc 
occasionally  marked  by  small  spotSc  The  ring  of  Saturn 
rotates  on  its  own  plane  in  xo  hours,  32  minutes,  is  seconds* 
and  a  part  of  a  second,  being  about  the  tame  time  with  tht 
rotation  of  the  planet. 

The  seven  sateDites  of  Saturn  revohre  around  it  or  the  ex- 
terior of  the  ring,  and  almost  Jl  oi  them  in  nearly  the  same 
plane.  They  are  so  tmaU  an  not  to  be  visible  without  <  power- 
ful telescope.  The  two  inner  ones  are  very  near  to  thi  outer 
edge  of  the  ring,  and  can  only  be  discerned  when  that  object 
is  presented  so  exactly  edgeways  as  to  be  almost  invisible. 
They  have  then  been  seen  passing  like  two  smaU  bright  beads 
along  the  minute  thread  of  light  formed  by  the  edge  of  the 
zing.  The  three  next  satellites  are  also  very  tmaU  ;  the  sirtj 
is  larger,  and  placed  at  a  great  interval  from  the  test  The 
scyenth  is  the  largest ;  it  is  about  the  sise  of  the  planet  Mars. 
and  is  situated  at  nearly  thrice  the  distance  of  the  sixth,  or 
about  3,300,000  miles  from  the  body  of  Saturn.  The  revolu- 
tions of  these  satellites  range  from  i  to  79  days  r  and  it  har 
been  ascertained  of  some  of  them  that  according  to  the  usual 
law  of  secondary  planets,  their  rotations  on  their  axes  and 
their  revolutions  round  their  primary  are  peHormed  in  the 
same  time,  so  that,  like  our  moout  they  always  present  the 
same  face  to  the  center  of  their  system.  The  orbit  of  the 
seventh  satellite  is  much  inclined  to  the  plane  of  Saturn's 
OQuator. 

Uranus^  or  Hersehtt,  the  remotest  planet  known  In  tlie 
solar  system,  is  a  globe  of  35,11a  miles  in  diameter,  rotating 
on  its  axis  in  7  hours,  and  performing  a  revolution  round  the 
son,  at  a  distance  of  1,800,000.000  of  miles,  in  84  of  our 
years.  The  sun  to  this  remote  planet  must  appear  only  a 
400th  part  ot  the  size  which  he  bears  in  our  eyes.  Two  satel 
lites  are  known,  and  other  four  are  suspected,  to  attend  upon 
Uranus.  The  two  which  have  been  observed  circulate  round 
their  primary  in  orbits  almost  perpendicular  to  the  edlptie, 
and  are  further  supposed  to  move  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
that  of  an  the  other  planetary  motions— namely,  from  east  to 
west. 

Some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  comparative  sise  of  the 
pffindpal  objects  of  the  solar  system,  by  snpposhig  a  globe  of 
twolMl  dlMMUr,  placed  la  the  oeatw  ol  a  kv4  plala,  to  1 


represent  the  sun ;  a  grain  of  mnstard^eed,  placed  on  tfM 
circumference  of  a  circle  164  feet  in  diameter,  for  Mercury }  a 
pea.  on  a  circle  of  284  feet,  for  Venus ;  another  pea»  on  % 
circle  of  430  feet,  for  the  Earth ;  a  large  pin's  head,  on  n 
circle  oi  654  feet,  for  Mars ;  four  minute  grains  of  sand,  in 
circles  of  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet,  for  Vesta,  Ceres  INdlas, 
and  Juno  ;  a  moderate  sized  orange,  on  a  circle  of  nest ^v  halJt 
a  mile  in  diameter,  for  Jupiter ;  «  small  onnget  on  s  cirr  le 
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four-fif thi^  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  for  Saturn ;  and  a  smaU 
plum  or  tuli-sized  cherry,  on  a  circle  of  a  mile  and  a  half  ir* 
diameter,  for  Uranus.  It  is  calculated  that  the  united  mabs 
of  the  whole  of  tne  planets  is  not  above  a  6ooth  part  of  the 
masF  of  the  sun.  The  sun  and  planets  are  represented,  with 
an  approximation  to  correctness,  in  philosophical  toys  termed 
orreries,  of  which  the  appearance  is  conveyed  in  the  preced- 
ing engraving. 

COMETa 

Comets  are  light  vapory  bodies,  which  move  round  the  sun 
in  orbits  much  tes»  durcnlat  than  those  of  the  planets.  Their 
orbits,  in  other  wofds.  are  very  long  ellipses,  or  ovab,  having 
the  son  near  one  xA  tlie  ends.  Comets  usually  have  two  parts, 
a  body  or  nucleus,  and  a  tall ;  but  some  have  a  body  only. 
The  body  appears  as  s  thin  vapory,  luminous  mass,  of  globular 
form  ;  it  ts  so  thin,  that,  hi  some  cases,  the  stars  have  been 
seen  through  it.  The  tail  is  a  lighter  or  thinner  hnninoos 
vapor  sorrounding  the  body,  and  streaming  far  out  from  it,  in 
one  direction.  A  vacant  space  has  been  observed  between  the 
body  and  the  enveloping  matter  of  the  tail ;  and  it  is  equally 
remarkable  that  the  UO  has  in  some  instances  appeared  1e<;s 
bright  along  the  middle,  fanmediately  behhdd  the  nndens,  as  if 
it  were  a  stream  which  that  nucleus  had  fan  some  measure 
parted  into  twa 

Out  of  the  great  multitude— certainly  not  less  than  1,000^ 
which  are  supposed  to  exist,  about  150  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  scientific  observation.  Instead  of  revolving,  like 
the  planets,  nearly  on  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equatofr  it  is 
found  that  they  approach  his  body  from  all  parts  of  sorrounH- 
ing  space.  At  first,  they  are  seen  slowly  advancing  with  % 
comparatively  faint  appearance.  As  they  approach  the  <tun, 
the  aodon  bMonti  ppkSkn^  and  al  hngth  Asf  pass  round 
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Aim  with  Toy  great  rapidity,  and  at  a  comparatively  small 
dis^Aoce  from  his  body.  The  comet  of  1680  approached  within 
•ne-mth  of  his  diameter.  After  passing,  they  are  seen  to 
emeige  fiom  his  rays,  with  an  immense  increase  to  their 
former  brilliancy  and  to  the  length  of  their  tails.  Their 
motion  then  becomes  gradually  slower,  and  their  brilliancy 
diminishes,  and  at  length  they  are  lost  in  distance.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  their  movement  round  the  sun  is  in 
accordance  with  the  same  law  which  regulates  the  planetary 
movements,  being  always  the  quicker  the  nearer  to  his  body, 
and  the  slower  the  more  distant.  In  the  remote  parts  of  space 
their  motions  must  be  extremely  slow 

Three  comets  have  been  observed  to  return,  and  their 
periods  of  revolution  have  been  calculated.  The  most  re. 
markable  of  these  is  one  usually  denominated  Halley's  Comet* 
from  the  astronomer  who  first  calculated  its  period.  It  revolves 
j  found  the  sun  in  about  seventy-five  years,  its  last  appearance 
being  at  the  close  of  1835.  Another,  called  Enke's  Comet, 
from  Professor  Enke,  of  Berlin,  has  been  found  to  revolve  once 
in  1,307  days,  or  si  years ;  but.  In  this  case,  the  revolving 
body  is  found  at  each  successive  approach  to  the  sun,  to  be  a 
little  earlier  than  on  the  previous  occasion,  showing  that  its 
orbit  is  gradually  lessening,  so  that  it  may  be  expected  ulti- 
mately to  fall  into  the  sun.  This  fact  has  suggested  that  some 
part  of  that  space  through  which  the  comet  passes,  must  be 
occupied  by  a  matter  presenting  some  resistance  to  the  move- 
ment of  any  denser  body  ;  and  It  is  supposed  that  this  matter 
may  prove  to  be  the  same  which  has  been  described  as  con- 
stituting the  zodiacal  lighU  It  is  called  a  resisting  medium  ; 
and  future  observations  upon  it  are  expected  to  be  attended 
with  results  of  a  most  important  nature,  seeing  that,  if  there 
be  such  a  matter  extending  beyond  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  that 
planet,  in  whose  welfare  we  are  so  much  interested,  will  be 
exposed  to  the  same  ultimate  fate  with  Enke's  Comet. 

The  third,  named  Bella's  Comet,  from  M.  Beila,  of  Joseph- 
stadt,  revolves  round  the  sun  in  tl  years.  It  is  very  small, 
and  has  no  taiL  In  1839,  this  comet  passed  through  the 
earth's  path  about  a  month  before  the  arrival  of  our  planet  at 
the  same  point  If  the  earth  had  been  a  month  earlier  at  that 
point,  or  the  comet  a  month  later  in  crossing  it,  the  two 
bodies  would  have  been  brought  together,  and  the  earth,  in  all 
probability^  would  have  instantly  become  unfit  for  the  existence 
of  the  human  family. 

.  Comets  often  past  unobserved,  in  consequence  of  the  part 
of  the  heairens  In  which  they  move  being  then  under  daylight. 
D  iring  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  sixty  3rear8 
l)rfore  Christ,  a  large  comet,  not  formerly  seen,  became  visi* 
hu,  near  the  body  of  the  obscured  luminary.  On  many  occa* 
lions,  their  smallness  and  distance  render  them  visible  only 
by  the  aid  ol  the  telescope.  On  oihci  occasions,  tliey  are  of 
I  vast  sbe.  The  oomet  now  called  Halley's,  at  its  appearance 
I  in  f 4$fi^  oofFered  a  sixth  part  of  the  visible  extent  of  the 
heaveni.  end  was  likened  to  a  Turkish  scimitar.  That  of 
s68o.  which  was  observed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  had  a  tail 
fifftrT^lfVf  to  be  iS3.0QO,ooo  of  miles  in  length,  a  space 
greater  than  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  There 
was  ?.  oomet  in  1744,  which  had  six  tails,  spread  out  like  a 
In  across  a  laige  fpa«e  la  the  heavens.    The  tails  of  comets 


usually  stretch  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  sun,  both  la 

advancing  and  retiring,  and  with  a  slight  wave  at  the  outer 
extremity,  as  if  that  part  experienced  some  resistance. 

THE  STARS. 

The  idea  at  which  astronomers  have  arrived  respecting  the 
stars,  is,  that  they  are  all  of  them  suns,  resembling  our  own, 
but  diminished  to  the  appearance  of  mere  specks  of  light  by 
the  great  distance  at  which  they  are  placed.  As  a  necessary 
consequence  to  this  supposition,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they 
are  centers  of  light  and  heat  to  S3rstems  of  revolving  planets, 
each  of  which  may  be  further  presumed  to  be  the  theater  of 
forms  of  beings,  bearing  some  analogy  to  those  which  exist 
upon  earth. 

The  stars,  seen  by  the  naked  eye  on  a  clear  night,  are  about 
two  thousand  in  number.  This,  allowing  a  like  number  for 
the  half  of  the  sky  not  seen,  gives  about  four  thousand,  in  all, 
of  visible  stars.  These  are  of  dil^erent  degrees  of  brilliancy, 
probably  in  the  main  in  proportion  to  their  respective  dis* 
tances  from  our  system,  but  also  perhaps  in  some  measoie  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  actual  sixes.  Astronomers  dass 
the  stars  under  different  m^gmtmUs.  not  with  regard  to  ap- 
parent size,  for  none  of  them  present  a  measurable  disk,  bat 
with  a  r'^gard  to  the  various  quantities  of  light  flowing  roiuid 
them  :  thus,  there  are  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  the  seoood 
magnitude,  and  so  on«  Only  six  or  seven  varieties  of  magni- 
tude are  within  our  natural  vision ;  but  with  the  telescope  vast 
numbers  of  more  distant  stars  are  brought  into  view  t  aad 
the  magiUtudes  are  now  extended  by  astronomars  to  at  least 
sixteen. 

The  stars  are  at  a  distance  from  our  system  w  very  grsa^ 
that  the  mind  can  form  no  idea  of  it.  The  brilliant  one  called 
Sinus  or  the  Pog-stari  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  nearsit. 
merely  because  it  is  the  most  luminous,  has  been  reckoned  I9 
tolerably  dear  calculation  to  give  only  x-ao,ooo,Qooth  part  of 
the  light  of  the  sui\ ;  hence,  supposing  it  to  be  of  the  sane 
sise.  and  every  other  way  alike,  it  should  be  distant  from  oar 
earth  not  less  than  1,960,000,000,000,000,000  miles«  An  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  calculate  the  distance  of  Sirias  by  a 
trigonometrical  problem.  It  may  be  readily  supposed  that 
the  position  of  a  spectator  upon  the  earth  with  respect  t» 
celestial  objects  must  vary  considerably  at  different  parts  of 
the  year ;  for  lnstance>  on  the  91st  of  June,  he  must  be  in  ex- 
actly the  opposite  part  of  the  orbit  from  what  he  was  on  the 
31  St  of  December— indeed,  no  less  than  190,000,000  of  miles 
from  it,  or  twice  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  This 
change  of  position  with  relation  to  celestial  objects  is  called 
pamUax.  Now,  it  has  been  found  that  Sirius  is  so  distant 
that  an  angle  formed  between  It  and  the  two  extremities  ol 
the  earth's  orbit  is  too  small  to  be  appreciated.  Were  it  so 
much  as  one  second,  or  the  3,600th  part  of  a  degree.  It  oonid  be 
appreciated  by  the  nice  instruments  we  now  possess ;  but  it  is 
not  even  this.  It  is  hence  concluded  that  Sirius  must  be  at 
least  19,200,000,000  of  miles  distant,  however  much  mofvl 
Supposing  this  to  be  Its  distance.  Its  light  would  take  thiee 
years  to  reach  us,  though  travding,  as  it  doe%  at  the  lata  of 
192,000  miles  hi  a  second  of  Umel 
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PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

PUBLIC  meeting  is  the  assemblage  of 
a  portion  of  the  people,  for  the  expression 
of  opinion  upon  matters  of  local  or  gen- 
eral concern.  The  proceedings  are  but 
few  and  simple;  yet,  to  preserve  order 
during  its  session,  and  to  give  effect  to  its 
action,   the  meeting  has  to   be   guided   by 

defined  rules  from  the  time  of  its  projection  to  the 

moment  of  its  close. 

A  DEMOCRATIC  MEETING  1 

The  dtiseiis  of  Bliwk»  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cntic  party,  are  requested  to  meet  on  Satnniay  Evening,  Sep- 
tember Qth,  at  the  houfe  of  Jaiper  Glyde,  Bridge  Street,  at  7 
o'clock,  to  take  tach  measoret  as  are  deemed  advisable  to  pro* 
Bwte  the  nicoeti  of  the  party  in  the  coming  election. 

The  notice  U  also  pabliahed  in  the  coantynewipaper,ihoald 
Hierebeone. 

Meanwhile,  the  proposeisof  the  affair,  either  after  a  canens 
or  hidividoaUy,  obtain  the  consent  of  some  speaker,  my  a  Mr. 
Joseph  Becker,  to  be  present  and  give  his  views  on  public 
topics.  In  that  case,  the  advertisement  closes  with  an  an^ 
aonnoement  like  this : 

*' A.  B.,  Esq.,  has  acespted  an  Invitation  to  address  the 
meeting.'' 

The  projectors  meanwhile  meet  In  caucus,  and  agree  upon 
efficen.  They  select  for  chairman  Mr.  Chiurles  Kendrick,  an 
old  resident  and  a  man  of  standing,  and  Mr.  John  Travels,  to 
act  as  secretary,  and  them  gentlemen  consent  to  take  the  posi- 
tkms  assigned  them. 

When  the  evening  comes,  and  the  meeting  has  assembled, 
ao  business  is  begun  until  half  an  hour  after  the  hour  named. 
This  Interval  is  called  **  thirty  minutes'  grace,"  and  Is  always 
allowed,  through  custom,  for  the  difference  in  watches. 

At  7i  o'clock,  Mr.  William  Irwin  steps  forward  and  mys: 

''The  meeting  will  pleam  come  to oidei;'' 


Every  one  hereupon  suspends  conversation,  and,  so  soon  as 
an  is  quiet,  Mr.  Irwin  continues : 

'*!  move  that  Mr.  Charles  Kendikk  act  as  Pkeskleat  oC 
this  meeting." 

Mr.  Farke  KeviQe  mysi 

**  I  second  the  motion.* 

Then  Mr.  Irwin  puts  the  question  thus : 

**  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  Mr.  Charles  Kendiidc 
act  as  president  of  this  meeting.  So  many  as  are  in  favor  of 
the  motion  wHI  signify  their  assent  by  saying  '  aye  I ' " 

As  soon  as  those  In  the  affirmative  have  voted,  he  will  myt 

** Those  who  are  opposed,  wiU  say  'not'" 

If  there  are  more  ayes  than  noes,  as  there  will  be,  unlem 
Mr.  Kendrick  be  very  unpopular  indeed,  he  will  say  : 

"  The  ayes  have  It  The  motion  is  carried.  Mr.  Kenddck 
will  take  the  chair." 

If ,  on  the  contrary,  the  noes  prevail,  he  will  say  2 

**  The  noes  have  it    The  motion  is  lost" 

Thereupon  he  wHI  nominate  some  other,  or  put  the  tjios 
tlon  upon  other  nominations. 

As  soon  as  a  chairman  Is  chosen*  he  wHI  take  his  plaoti 
Mr.  Thomas  Turbot  then  mys  t 

"  I  move  that  Mr.  John  Travers  act  as  secretary  of  this 
meeting." 

This  motion  Is  seconded,  and  the  chairman  puts  the  qnet* 
tlon  and  declares  the  result 

The  form  of  potting  the  question  to  the  dialrmaa  uuj  be 
simplified  thus : 

"  Mr.  Charles  Kendrick  has  been  nominated  as  president  of 
thl»  meeting.  Those  In  favor,  will  my  'i^T— Cootmy 
opinion,  'no !'" 

The  meeting  Is  now  organized.  The  chairman  will  direct 
the  secretary  to  read  the  calL  When  that  has  been  done,  he 
win  say : 

"  You  have  heard  the  call  under  whkh  we  have  assembled ; 
what  Is  your  further  pleasure  ?  " 

Hereupon,  Mr.  John  Smith  says : 

**  I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  daft 
resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of  this  i 
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The  chairman  ihen  says  : 

'*  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion  ;  are  you  ready 
for  the  question  ?  " 

If  any  one  desires  to  speak  against  the  resolution,  he  arises 
and  says ; 

•*  Mr.  Chairman  !" 

The  chairman  turns  toward  the  speaker,  and  listen*  to  him, 
kiid  so  to  each  in  succession.  When  they  are  all  done,  or  :n 
case  no  one  responds  to  the  call,  he  puts  the  question  in  the 
customary  form  previously  given,  and  declares  the  result. 

The  resolution  being  adopted,  the  chairman  says  : 
**  How  shall  that  committee  be  appointed?  " 

If  there  be  no  reply,  or  a  reply. of  "chair,"  the  chairman 
names  the  mover  of  the  resolution  and  two  others  as  a  com- 
mittee. The  committee  withdraws  to  prepare  the  resolutions, 
or  to  examine  those  previously  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

During  the  absence  of  the  committee  is  a  proper  time  for 
the  speaker  or  speakers  to  address  the  meeting.  When  the 
speeches  are  over,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  comes  for- 
wanl  and  says : 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  begs  leave  to  report  the  fol- 
low ii-^;  resolutions : " 

1 1  c  then  reads  the  resolutions,  and  hands  them  to  the  sec- 
ret a  ry. 

Tue  chairn^an  now  says : 

'*  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  committee  ;  what  order 
do  you  take  on  it  ?  " 

Some  one  now  moves  that  the  report  be  accepted,  and  the 
resolutions  be  adopted.  To  save  time,  the  chairman  will  put 
the  quesrion  .solely  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions.  If  no 
objection  is  made,  and  no  amendment  offered,  he  will  put  the 
question,  and  declare  the  result. 

As  a  general  thing,  a  committee  may  be  avoided,  as  a  use- 
less formality,  and  the  resolutions  be  offered  by  one  of  the 
orojectors  of  the  meeting. 

So  soon  as  the  resolutions  are  adopted,  and  the  speeches  are 
over,  the  chairman  should  ask  : 

**  What  is  the  fm  iher  pleasure  of  this  meeting  ?  " 

If  there  be  no  fuither  business,  some  one  moves  an  adjourn- 
ment. The  cliairmrin  does  not  ask  if  the  meeting  be  ready 
or  the  quest  i  en,  since  an  adjournment  is  not  debatable,  but 
puts  the  question  direct.     If  carried,  he  says  : 

**This  meetinj;  stands  adjourned  without  day." 

If  the  meeting  thmks  proper  to  adjourn  to  meet  at  another 
.ime,  the  time  is  fixed  by  a  previous  resolution,  and  then, 
V  hen  it  adjourns,  the  chairman  declares  it  adjourned  to  the 
tine  fixed  upon. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foregoing  form,  by  varying  the  call, 
?  d  changing  »hf  business  to  suit,  will  answer  for  any  other 
I  )litical  party   or  for  any  other  purpose. 

When  A  public  meeting  is  called  by  any  executive  or  other 
committee,  thr  pame  of  the  chairman  of  that  committee 
sh(iu!d  be  appended  to  the  call,  and  the  committee  itself 
shonJ<?  orepare  v.'oness  for  the  action  of  the  meeting,  as 
mncl.  as  possible. 

"^  e  duty  of  the  .  rctary  of  a  public  meeting  is  merely  nom- 
In  t. .  inless  it  is  dcs^ed  to  publish  an  account  of  its  proceed- 
«nirik     M  the  htUx  o^tse,  the  record  ol  the  foiegoing  meetings 


which  is  a  form  for  any  other  meeting,  varied^  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  would  read  thus  : 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Democratic  citizens  of  Blank,  hdd 
pursuant  to  public  notice,  on  Saturday  evening,  September 
9th,  at  7  o'clock,  at  the  house  of  Jasper  Clyde,  Mr.  Charles 
Kendrick  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  John  Travers  ap- 
pointed secretary. 

*•  On  motion  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  a  committee  of  three,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  John  Smith,  Henry  Magraw,  and  Casper 
Evans,  was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the 
sense  of  the  meeting. 

"  During  the  absence  of  the  committee,  the  meeting  was 
effectively  addressed  by  Joseph  Becker,  Esq. 

**  The  committee,  through  its  chairman,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  : 
[//ere  the  secretary  inserts  the  resolutians,1 

**  On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned.** 

ORGANIZING  ASSOCIATIONa 

When  it  is  advisable  to  form  a  society,  dub,  or  other  asn* 
elation,  for  any  specific  purpose,  those  who  agree  in  regard  to 
its  formation  may  meet  upon  private  notice  or  public  calL 
The  mode  of  oxganizing  the  meeting  is  similar  to  that  of  any 
other. 

As  soon  as  the  meeting  has  been  organized,  and  the  chair- 
man announces  that  it  is  ready  to  proceed  to  business,  some 
one  of  the  originators,  previously  agreed  upon,  should  rise, 
and  advocate  the  formation  of  the  club  or  society  required  for 
the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  call,  and  end  by  moving  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws. 
This  committee  should  be  instructed  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting.  A  convenient  time  of  adjournment  is  fixed  on,  and 
if  there  be  no  further  business,  the  meeting  adjourns. 

When  the  time  for  the  second  meeting  arrives,  the  same 
officers  continue,  without  any  new  motion.  If  either  be 
absent,  hb  place  is  supplied,  on  motion,  by  some  other.  The 
Committee  on  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  reports.  If  the 
constitution  is  not  acceptable,  those  present  suggest  amend- 
ments. As  soon  as  it  has  taken  the  required  shape,  it  is 
adopted,  and  signed  by  those  present  The  by-laws  are 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

The  society  is  now  formed,  but  not  fully  organized.  The 
officers  provided  for  by  the  constitution  have  now  to  be 
elected.  This  may  be  done  at  that  meeting,  or  the  society 
may  be  adjourned  over  for  that  purpose.  So  soon  as  it  has 
been  done,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  gives  way  to  the 
newly-elected  president,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  a  vice-presi- 
dent ;  the  secretary  of  the  meeting  vacates  his  seat,  which  is 
taken  by  the  newly  elected  secretary  or  secretaries,  and  tbv 
the  organization  of  the  new  body  is  complete. 

PUBLIC  CELEBRATIONS. 

Public  celebrations  may  be  made  by  some  public  society,  or 
by  the  citizens  at  large.  If  by  the  latter,  a  meeting  b  gener- 
ally called,  subject  to  the  customary  rules,  and  a  committee  of 
arrangements  appointed,  who  take  charge  of  the  boiinew  A 
society  appoints  a  like  committee. 
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The  oommittee  of  arrangements  meet,  and  appoint  a  chair* 
man  and  secretary.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  mode  of  cele- 
bration is  determined  upon.  In  the  case  of  the  Fourtli  of 
July,  some  fit  person  is  generally  invited  to  deliver  an  oration, 
and  another  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  A  sub> 
committee  is  appointed  to  secure  a  proper  room,  unless  the 
celebration  takes  place  in  the  open  air,  when  the  committee 
has  in  charge  the  erection  of  a  stand. 

The  proper  sub-committees  are  t 

1.  On  correspondence.  The  duty  of  thi5  committee  is  to 
Auvite  such  distinguished  guests  as  are  desirable. 

2.  On  orator     This  committee  invites  the  orator  selected. 

3.  On  place.  This  committee  attends  to  hiring  a  room 
and  fitting  it  up,  or,  if  it  be  an  out-of-door  celebration,  see  to 
the  erection  of  a  stand  for  the  officers  and  speaker,  and  seats 
for  the  auditors. 

4.  On  printing.  This  committee  attends  to  the  necessary 
advertismg  and  printing. 

All  these  report  theu  action  to  the  main  committee  as  it 
adjourns  from  time  to  time. 

The  day  having  arrived  at  the  hour  named,  the  officers  and 
speakers  being  ready,  and  the  audience  assembled  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  arrangements  calls  the  meeting  to 
order,  nominates  the  president  of  the  day.  and  puts  the  ques' 
tlon  on  his  acceptance.  The  latter  now  takes  his  seat  and 
the  other  officers  are  appointed  So  soon  as  this  is  done  a 
clergyman,  if  there  be  one  named  foi  the  purpose  delivers  a 
short  prayer.  The  chairman  of  the  day  next  announces  by 
name  the  reader  of  the  Declaration,  and  says 

**  Mr.  [naming  himj,  will  read  the  Declaration  of  Indepen^ 
dence.** 

The  Declaration  being  read,  the  chairman  says : 

"Mr.  [naming  him],  the  orator  of  the  day."* 

The  orator  now  comes  forward,  and  delivers  his  oration,  at 
the  dose  of  which  the  exercises  are  determined  and  after  a 
benediction,  if  a  clergyman  be  present,  the  meeting  adjourns 
without  any  formal  motion. 

If  a  band  of  music  can  be  had.  it  is  always  engaged  on  such 
mn.  occasion,  and  plays  national  and  patnotic  airs  previous  to 
the  taking  the  chair,  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  and  at 
tiie  Tarioos  intervals. 

The  public  celebration  of  their  own  anniversaries  by  public 
societies,  if  done  by  orations,  follows  the  same  form. 

CONVENTIONS. 

A  convention  is  a  number  of  delegates  assembled  for  the 
pHipose  of  carrying  out  the  views  of  constituents,  and  is  gifted 
with  powers  over  that  of  an  ordinary  meeting  It  is  the  legis- 
latore  of  a  party  ;  and,  consequently,  is  governed  by  the  same 
nles  of  action,  or  very  nearly,  as  any  other  legislative  body. 

A  convention  may  be  called,  either  by  some  committee 
gifted  with  the  power,  or  by  invitation  of  the  leading  friends 
of  a  particular  cause  or  measure.  The  call  should  contain 
fome  genera]  directions  as  to  the  mode  of  electing  delegates. 

The  night  before  the  meeting,  it  is  usual  for  the  friends  of 
particnlar  men  or  measures,  among  its  delegates,  to  hold  a 
cancns.  m  order  to  devise  the  plan  of  action  necessary  to 
aecue  tlie  foccess  of  the  man  or  measures  they  prefer.    Here 
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they  discuss  acts  and  views  with  a  freedom  which  cannot  be 
permitted  in  open  convention,  and  agree  upon  their  common 
ground  on  the  following  day.  Part  of  their  proceedings  will 
leak  out  in  spite  of  all  precaution  ;  but  care  should  be  taken 
to  admit  none  but  those  who  are  friendly,  in  order  that  as 
much  secrecy  as  possible  may  be  attained. 

There  are  two  sets  of  officers  in  a  convention — temporary  and 
permanent.  The  first  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  business  preparatory  to  organization.  The  possession  of 
the  permanent  president  is  often  a  matter  of  great  importance 
when  there  are  two  parties  in  a  convention.  If  the  temporary 
president  appoints  the  committee  which  is  to  nominate  per- 
manent officers,  it  may  be  important  to  gain  him  In  that 
case  there  is  a  struggle  who  shall  nominate  first,  and  some* 
times  there  are  several  nominations  for  temporary  chairman. 
To  avoid  this  indecent  competition,  it  is  usual  to  give  the 
delegation  from  each  county,  district,  or  township,  the  right 
to  name  one  member  of  the  committee  on  permanent  oiganiza* 
tion  Until  the  permanent  officers  have  been  chosen,  and 
have  taken  their  seats,  none  but  preliminaxy  business  is  to  be 
transacted 

The  whole  machinery  of  a  convention  resembles  that  of  one 
of  the  houses  of  legislature.  But  a  convention  for  a  political 
or  social  purpose  never  formally  goes  into  committee  of  the 
whole  When  there  is  an  mterval,  and  the  main  body  is  wait- 
ing for  the  report  of  a  committee,  or  after  the  business  is  done, 
and  previous  to  adjournment,  It  is  customary  to  call  on  various 
prominent  men  to  address  the  convention,  which  thus  goes 
into  quasi-committee,  without  the  formality  of  a  motion. 

Frequently  the  permanent  chairman  of  a  convention  it 
chosen  on  account  of  his  wealth  or  position  -  but  the  custom 
u  a  l>ad  one  A  convention  u  essentially  a  business  convoca- 
tion the  time  of  its  members  is  more  or  less  valuable  .  and 
no  chairman  should  be  installed  unless  he  is  familiar  with  the 
duties  of  his  position,  and  capable  of  conducting  afUurs  with 
promptness  duniity  and  force. 

It  IS  t  custom  to  give  the  thanks  of  the  convention  to  its 
officers  fust  previous  to  adjournment  In  that  case  the  mem- 
bet  who  makes  the  motion  puts,  lumself ,  the  question  upon 
its  adoption,  and  declares  the  result 

FORMS  OF  CONSTITUTIONS. 

A  constitution  is  the  forma!  written  agreement  making  the 
fundamental  law  which  bmds  the  parties  who  associate.  In 
preparation  of  this,  useless  words  should  be  avoided. 

The  constitution,  after  having  been  adopted,  should  be  en- 
grossed m  a  blank  book,  and  signed  by  the  members. 
Amendments  or  alterations  should  be  entered  in  the  same 
book,  with  the  date  of  their  adoption.  In  the  shape  of  a  copy 
from  the  minutes  ;  and  a  side-note  inserted  in  the  margin  of 
the  constitution,  opposite  the  article  amended,  showing  on 
what  page  the  amendment  may  be  found. 

LYCBUM8  OR  INSTITUTES. 

Preamble. — ^Whereaa   experience  has  shown  that  knowl. 

edge  can  be  more  readily  acquired  by  combination  of  effort 

than  singly,  we,  whose  names  are  hereunto  annexed,  ha^re 

agreed  to  form  an  association  to  be  known  ss  (A^nr  MM«r  ili/ift'jl 
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And  for  its  better  government,  do  hereby  establish  the  follow- 
ing constitution : 

Article  I. — The  name,  style,  and  title  of  this  association 
shall  be  [A^ne  insert  name],  and  its  objects  shall  be  the  increase 
and  the  diffosion  of  knowledge  among  its  members. 

Articlb  II.— I.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  con- 
sist  of  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  ft  corresponding  secre- 
tary, ft  recording  secretary,  ft  treftsoret,  a  librarian,  and  a 
curator,  who  shall  be  elected  annually  on  [Atft  insert  timr  of 
tUction  and  mode^  whether  by  open  voice  or  by  batlot\ 

a.  The  said  officers  sh«Jl  hold  their  offices  until  their  sue 
cessors  shall  have  been  elected  ;  and  their  powers  and  duties 
shall  be  similar  to  those  of  like  officers  In  like  associations. 

Articlb  til. — There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  president, 
immediately  after  his  election,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
association,  the  following  standing  committees,  to  consist  of 
%,y^  members  each,  namely :  on  finance,  library,  museum,  lect- 
ures, and  printing,  who  shall  perform  such  duties  and  take 
chaige  of  such  business  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  by  vote  of 
the  Association. 

Article  IV. — i.  Any  person  residing  within  \here  state 
Hmits\  who  ts  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  may  become 
a  resident  member  of  this  association,  by  consent  of  ft  mdjor> 
ity  of  the  members  present  at  any  stated  meeting  succeeding 
the  one  at  which  his  name  shall  have  been  proposed ;  any  per- 
son residing  without  th6  limits  aforesaid  may  be  chosen,  in 
like  manner,  a  corresponding  member ;  and  any  person  who 
is  eminent  in  science  or  literature,  may  be  elected  ftn  hon- 
orary member. 

2.  Each  and  every  resident  member,  upon  his  election, 
shall  sign  this  constitution,  and  pay  over  to  the  recording  sec- 
retary the  sum  of  [here  insert  the  sum\  and  shall  pay  the  like 
sum  annually  in  advance  ;  but  no  dues  or  contributions  shall 
be  demanded  of  corresponding  or  honorary  members. 

Article  V.— Z.  This  association  shall  be  divided  into  the 
following  sections,  namely  :  t.  Natural  Science  ;  3<  Arts  ; 
3.  History ;  4.  Agriculture  and  Horticulture ;  J.  Mental  and 
Bloral  Philosophy ;  6.  Genera]  Literature  ;  to  each  of  which 
sections  shall  be  referred  all  papers  or  business  appropriate  to 
its  department ;  and  to  one  or  more  of  these  sections  each 
member,  immediately  after  his  election,  shall  attach  himself. 

a.  Each  section  shall  report,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the 
business  intrusted  to  it,  as  this  association  shall  direct 

Article  VI.— This  association  shall  meet  monthly  [here 
insert  time\  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  be  called  upon 
by  the  president,  upon  the  written  request  of  six  members ;  of 
each  of  which  meetings  due  notice  shall  be  given,  and  at  each 
and  all  of  these  meetings  six  members  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Article  VII.— The  rules  of  order  embraced  in  *•  The  Rules 
of  Debate  and  Chainnan's  Assistant,"  shall  govern  the  deliberw 
ations  of  this  association  so  far  as  the  same  may  apply  ;  and 
the  order  of  business  therein  laid  down  shall  be  followed,  un* 
less  suspended  or  transposed  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Article  VIII. — ^Any  member  who  shall  be  guilty  ol  any 
public,  felonious  offence  against  the  law,  or  who  shall  perse- 
vere in  a  course  of  conduct  degrading  of  Itself  or  calculated 
to  bring  this  association  into  odium^  may  beeiqielledbya  two- 


thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  any  stated  meeting) 
and  any  member  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  his  dues 
for  mote  thad  one  yeat,  shall  thereby  cease  to  be  a  member  ol 
this  association;  but  no  member  shall  be  expelled  until  due 
notice  shall  have  been  given  him  of  the  charges  brouglit 
against  him,  and  until  he  shall  have  had  the  opportunity  ol 
being  confronted  with  his  accusers,  and  of  being  heard  in  Ills 
own  defence. 

Article  IX.— This  constitution  may  be  altered,  amended* 
or  abrogated,  at  any  stated  meeting,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present ;  provided^  that  written  notice  of  said 
alteration,  amendmen^  or  abrogation,  shall  have  been  given 
at  a  previous  stated  meeting. 

DUTIES  OP  OFFICERS. 

THB  PRB8IDINO  OPPICBR. 
The  chairman  should  have  made  himself  fuHy  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  order  and  the  usages  of  deliberative  bodies. 
He  should  be  prompt  dignified,  and  impartiaL  He  should 
be  quick  of  eye  to  note  any  member  who  rises,  and  quick  ol 
speech  to  declare  him  in  possession  of  the  floor  He  should 
suffer  no  member  to  violate  order,  without  instant  rebuke. 
His  voice  should  be  steady,  distinct  and  clear,  so  that  all  may 
hear  readily.  When  he  puts  the  question,  states  a  point  ol 
order,  or  otherwise  addresses  the  body,  he  should  rise ;  and 
when  he  has  finished,  resume  his  seat.  His  constant  attentioo 
is  necessary,  and  his  eye  should  never  wander  from  the  speaker 
before  him  ;  kor  should  he,  in  any  way,  show  a  neglect  of  the 
business.  No  matter  what  disturbance  may  arise,  his  cool- 
ness and  temper  must  be  preserved.  If  his  decision  be  ap> 
pealed  from,  he  should  show  no  resentment — an  appeal  being 
a  matter  of  privilege — ^but  should  put  the  appeal  in  the  laae 
indifferent  manner  as  though  it  were  an  ordinary  questioo* 
He  should  always  remember  that  he  has  been  placed  there  to 
guide  and  control  the  machinery  of  the  moment,  and  not  to 
give  his  own  views,  or  display  his  own  abilities  in  an  oigan* 
ized  association.  He  will  sign  all  orders  for  the  payment  ol 
money,  ordered  by  the  body. 

THB  -RBCORDINO  OPPICBR. 
The  secretary  or  clerk,  at  the  conunencement  of  proceed- 
ings, will  seat  himself  at  his  table  ;  and.  at  the  order  ol  the 
chairman,  will  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting.  He 
must  note  down  the  proceedings,  and  write  them  down  in  full^ 
previous  to  another  meeting.  He  must  file  all  resolutions  and 
other  papers  before  the  body,  and  allow  none  to  go  from  hit 
custody  without  due  authority.  He  must  read  alt  resolutioot 
and  papers,  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  chair.  He  must 
turn  over  his  records  and  papers  in  good  order  to  his  sao* 
cessor  on  leaving  his  office.  He  must  countersign  all  orden 
on  the  treasurer,  which  have  been  signed  by  the  president,  as 
this  counter-signature  is  the  evidence  that  the  society  lias  1^ 
proved  the  erder. 

THB  TRBASURBR. 

The  treasurer  must  enter,  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  tlie 
purpose,  all  money  received,  and  all  payments  made,  on  ai* 
count  of  the  body.  He  must  pay  out  no  money,  except  oft 
an  order,  signed  by  the  president,  and  counters%fled  hf  dH 
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lecretaiy.  He  must  retain  these  orders,  as  his  vouchers.  He 
most  turn  over  his  books,  in  good  order,  to  his  successor  on 
leaving  his  ofi^ce.  He  must  give  bonds  in  such  needful  sum 
as  it  deems  best,  if  the  body  require. 

THE  LIBRARIAN. 
The  librarian  will  take  upon  him  the  charge  of  the  books 
and  manuscripts  not  pertaining  to  the  duties  ot  other  officers. 
Of  these  he  must  keep  a  catalogue.  He  must  keep  a  record 
of  all  books  borrowed,  by  whom  and  when  returned ;  and 
must  only  loan  them  under  such  regulations  as  the  body  see 
fit  to  adopt.  He  must  turn  over  his  catalogue  and  records  to 
his  successor  on  leaving  his  office. 

THB  CURATOR& 

The  curators  wiH  take  charge  of  all  specimens  of  nature  or 
art,  or  otherwise,  and  all  property  of  the  body,  not  in  charge 
of  other  officers.  This  they  will  have  catalogued,  and  will 
keep  it  under  such  restrictions  as  may  be  imposed  on  them  by 
the  main  bodv.  They  must  turn  over  their  catalogue  papers 
uid  property  to  their  successors  on  leaving  their  office 

THB  COMMITTEE  ON  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  committee  will  take  charge  ot  all  correspondence  oi^ 

deied  by  the  body,  and  if  there  be  no  corresponding  secretary, 

will  conduct   it  with  all  parties,  at  direction  of  the  body, 

through  its  chairman.     It  will  report,  from  time  to  time,  as 

directed^  and  will  keep  copies  of  letters  sent,  and  a  file  of 

those  received,  which  it  will  turn  over  to  its  successors,  on  its 

discharge.    If  there  be  a  corresponding  secretary,  he  will  pei^ 

foim  the  duties  assigned  above  to  the  committee  of  corre- 

qwndence. 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 

The  committee  on  finance  will  devise  the  ways  and  means 
to  ebtain  the  necessary  funds  for  the  body,  and  report  thereon 
from  time  to  time  ;  and  will  attend  to  such  other  duties  as 
may  be  assigned  to  them. 

OTHER  COMMITTEES 
Other  committees  will  attend  to  such  business  as  may  be  as- 
signed to  them  by  the  main  body,  reporting  thereon  as  may 

be  required. 

BY-LAWS. 

The  old  custom  of  appending  a  distinct  set  of  By-Laws  has 
fallen  into  disuse.  The  main  points  wHl  be  found  embodied 
In  the  Constitution  in  the  forms  given.  Any  others,  or  any 
modifications  of  the  rules  necessary,  may  be  provided  for  in 
the  Constitution,  or  enacted  by  a  majority  vote.  But,  if  it  be 
thought  necessary,  that  portion  of  the  Constitution  that  con- 
tains  provisions  that  were  formerly  so  placed,  can  be  made 

OFFICIAL  FORMS. 

THB  PRESIDENT. 
On  taking  his  seat,  says : 

**The  meeting  [or  society,  orcM,  or  associoHon^  as  tht  case 
WfoyAr]  will  come  to  order." 

If  there  have  been  a  meeting  previous : 

•*  The  secretary  will  please  to  read  the  minutes.* 

After  the  minutes  have  been  read : 


"  You  have  heard  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meetmg  read. 
What  order  do  you  take  on  ihem  ? " 

When  a  motion  has  been  made  and  seconded : 

**  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  [here  state  the  mo- 
ttofi].     Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ?  " 

If  a  member  arises  to  speak,  recognize  him  by  naming  huL 
by  his  place,  or  in  any  way  which  will  identify  him  without 
using  his  name,  if  possible. 

In  putting  the  question  : 

•'  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  [Aert  state  the  nuh 
tion].  So  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  signify  their 
assent  by  saying  '  Aye  1  *  " 

When  the  ayes  have  voted,  say : 

**  Those  to  the  contrary  opinion,  *  No  T  " 

Or,  have  the  resolution  read,  and  say : 

'*  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the  rcsohition  just 
read  be  passed      So  many  as  are  in  favor,"  etc. 

On  a  call  for  the  previous  question  : 

*'  Shall  ihe  main  question  be  now  put  ?  Those  in  the  af« 
firmative  will/*  etc 

On  an  appeal,  state  the  decision,  and,  if  you  think  proper, 
the  reasons  therefor,  and  that  it  has  been  appealed  from,  and 
then :  • 

**  Shall  the  decision  of  the  chair  stand?  Those  in  the  af* 
firmative/*  etc. 

Should  it  be  sustained,  say : 

"  The  ayes  have  it  The  decision  of  the  chair  stands  as 
the  judgment  of  this  meeting  **  [<;r  society,  etc,p  as  the  case  may 

Should  it  not  be  sustained,  tay : 

*•  The  noes  have  it    The  decision  of  the  chair  is  reversed.* 

In  announcing  the  result  of  a  question,  if  it  be  carried, 
say: 

"  The  ayes  appear  to  have  it — the  ayes  have  it — the  motion 
[or  amendment,  as  the  case  may  be]  is  carried.  * 

If  it  be  lost : 

"  The  noes  appear  to  have  it — the  noes  have  it— the  motion 
b  lost" 

If  a  division  be  called  for : 

"  A  division  is  called  for.  Those  hi  favor  of  the  motion 
will  rise.**     ^ 

Count  them.  When  counted,  announce  the  number,  and 
say; 

"  Those  opposed  wiU  rise." 

Count  them,  report  the  number,  and  declare  the  result 

If  the  yeas  and  nays  be  called  for,  and  no  objection  be 
made,  he  states  the  question,  if  needed,  and  says : 

**  As  the  roll  is  called,  members  will  vote  in  the  affirmative 
or  negative.     The  secretary  will  call  the  roll.'* 

After  the  ayes  and  nays  have  been  determined,  the  chair* 
man  states  the  number  and  declares  the  result 

If  no  quorum  be  present  at  the  hour  of  meeting,  after  wait* 
ing  a  reasonable  time,  he  says : 

*'  The  hour  for  which  this  meeting  was  called  having  ar< 
rived  and  past,  and  no  quorum  being  present,  what  order  is  ta 
be  taken  ?" 

Or,  he  may  simply  announce  the  fact,  and  wait  for  «  wm» 
ber  to  move  an  adjournment. 
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If  during  a  meeting  some  member  calls  for  a  connt,  he 
Goants,  and  announces  if  a  quorum  be  present  or  not  If  not» 
he  sajrs: 

'*  This  meeting  is  in  want  of  a  quorum*  What  order  is  to 
betaken?" 

Or  he  may  state  the  fact  only,  and  wait  for  a  motion  to  ad« 
joum.  But  while  there  is  no  quoram  present,  business  must 
be  suspended. 

After  the  minutes  have  been  adopted,  he  says  f 

'*  The  next  business  in  order  is  the  reports  of  standing  com- 
mittees " 

If  none,  or  after  they  hare  reported,  he  says ; 

'*  The  reports  of  special  committees  are  next  in  order." 

And  so  he  announces  each  business  in  its  proper  succession. 

When  the  hour  for  the  orders  of  the  day  arrives,  on  call  of 
a  member,  he  says  : 

**  Shall  the  orders  of  the  day  be  taken  up  ?  So  many  as  are 
in  favor,"  et& 

In  case  of  disorder  in  committee  of  the  whole,  which  its 
chairman  cannot  repress,  the  presiding  officer  may  say ; 

"  The  committee  of  the  whole  is  dissolved.  The  society 
[or  cluh^  cr  asJociatioHf  as  the  casM  may  di\  will  come  to  order. 
Members  will  take  their  seats." 

.He ^vill  then  take  the  chair,  instead  of  the  chaihnan  of  the 
comnuttee  of  the  whole. 

In  taking  the  question  on  amendment,  he  says ; 

**  The  question  will  be  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
member  from  [naming  huplace^  or  atherwiu  indicating  him],*' 
and  then  puts  the  question. 

If  on  an  amendment  to  an  amendment,  then : 

"  The  question  will  be  on  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment." and  the  rest  as  before. 

If  either  the  amendment  or  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment be  carried,  he  wiU  say : 

"  The  question  now  recurs  on  the  resolution  as  amended 
Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ?" 

And  if  no  member  rises  to  speak«  he  will  put  the  question. 

On  the  motion  to  amend  by  striking  out  words  from  a  reso- 
lution, he  says i 

"  It  is  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  the  words  [naming 
th^.  Shall  those  words  stand?"  And  then  he  puts  the 
question.  « 

Objection  being  made  to  the  reading  of  a  paper,  he  will 
say: 

"Shall  the  paper  [ttiMf^f^Q  be  read?"  and  then  put  tho 
question. 

And  on  an  objection  being  made  to  the  reception  of  a  re- 
port, he  will  say  t 

** Shall  the  report  of  the  committee  be  received?"  and 
after  the  demand  he  puts  the  question. 
When  in  doubt  as  to  which  member  was  up  first,  he  says  : 

''  The  chair  is  in  doubt  as  to  which  member  is  entitled  to 
the  floor    The  soaety  [#r  clubj  or  association^  as  the  case  may 

be]  will  deade.    Was  the  gentleman  from [indicating 

any  one\  hrst  Qf  ?"  And  puts  the  question.  If  the  body  decide 
against  that  member,  he  puts  the  question  on  the  next,  and  so 
through,  nntil  the  society  decides  that  some  one  of  them  has 
the  floor.    If  bat  two  eontand,  hownrer,  and  the  soaety  da» 


dde  against  the  first  named,  the  decision  virtually  entitles  iSki 
other  to  the  floor  without  further  vote. 

If  a  member  is  out  of  order,  he  will  say : 

•'  The  member  [indicating  him]  is  out  of  order."  He  wH 
make  him  take  his  seat,  and  then  state  wherein  the  member 
is  out  of  order. 

If  the  point  of  order  is  raised  by  a  member,  he  will  say  : 

**  The  member  [indicating  him]  will  sUte  his  point  of  or 
der."    When  this  has  been  done,  he  decides  the  point. 

On  a  question  of  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  says  : 

"  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  when  this  meeting 
[or  ciub^  etc,^  as  the  case  may  ie]  adjourns,  it  adjonxn  to 
[naming  time  and  place].  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?" 
And  if  no  one  rises  to  speak,  puts  the  question. 

On  a  question  of  adjournment,  he  says: 

*'  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  this  meeting  [or 
club^  etc,]  do  now  adjourn  ; "  and  puts  the  questicm. 

When  adjournment  is  carried,  he  says : 

•*  Thu  soaety  [orclub^  etc.]  stands  adjourned  to  "  [mamit^ 
time  and  place]  ;  or  if  without  any  time,  he  says : 

**  This  society  [or  cM,  etc.]  stands  adjourned  without  day.* 

TRB  RBCORDINO  8BCRBTARY. 

The  secretary  commences  his  minutes  thus  : 

*'  At  a  stated  [or  special^  or  adjourned  stated^  or  adfommed 
special  as  the  case  may  be\  meeting  of  [here  insert  the  name  of 
the  hody\  held  on  [here  insert  the  time  and  place  of  meeting], 
Mr.  [insert  chairman's  name]  in  the  chair,  and  [hen  insert 
secretary s  name]  acting  as  secretary— 

*'  The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  q>» 
proved." 

If  the  reading  of  the  minutes  was  dispensed  with,  say  s(\ 
instead  of  the  preceding  line. 

Then  give  a  statement  of  what  was  done,  without  com- 
ments, as  succinctly  as  possible,  down  to  the  adjournment 

In  countersigning  an  order  for  money,  or  in  giving  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  the  minutes,  or  an  extract  from  them,  always 
sign  the  name  on  the  left-hand  comer  of  each  sheet  except  the 
last  On  the  last  the  signature  on  the  same  comer  should  be 
preceded — if  an  order  for  money — ^by  the  word  teste  or  attest^ 
and  if  it  be  a  copy  of  minutes,  by  the  words  **  A  trae  copy  of 
the  minutes." 

In  case  of  an  adjournment  for  want  of  a  quorum,  say : 

^  At  a  sUted  \or  special,  etc.]  meeting  called  at  [name  place 
and  time],  no  quorum  being  present,  the  meeting  adjoumed." 

In  recording  the  yeas  and  nays,  prepare  a  list  of  the  mem- 
bers, or  have  it  on  hsmd,  and  after  the  name  of  each  have  two 
columns  ruled. 

Where  a  member  votes  **  aye,"  write  it  In  the  first  column, 
or  head  one  coluxiin  **  aye,"  and  the  other  '*  no,"  and  make  a 
mark  in  the  proper  column,  opposite  the  name.  Where  he 
votes  '*  no,"  write  it  on  the  second.  Add  up,  and  enter  the 
number  at  the  foot  of  each  column.  Indorse  the  resolution 
or  motion  voted  upon  the  back  of  the  list 

Where  a  report  is  made,  it  Is  not  necessary  In  die  mlnntet 
to  do  more  than  give  an  abstract  of  its  contents,  or  a  sentence 
or  two  indicating  its  nature.  The  report  should,  however,  be 
Indorsed  with  iU  title,  and  the  date  of  its  report  and  fiMs 
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A  list  of  the  orders  of  the  day  should  always  be  made  out 
previous  to  every  meeting,  for  the  convenience  of  the  presid- 
ing; officer. 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

In  addressing  a  letter  for  the  body*  write  the  words  ''Cor- 
responding Secretary,"  as  concluding  part  of  the  signature, 
and  retain  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent,  with  a  record  of  the  time 
it  was  dispatched,  stating  whether  by  mail  or  private  hand. 

THE  TREASURER. 
The  form  of  account  of  the  treasurer  b  very  simple.     But 
where  the  accounts  are  complicated,  a  regular  set  of  books 
should  be  opened,  and  kept  by  double  entry. 

THE  COMMITTEES. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole,  when  the 
committee  has  risen,  will  say  to  the  president  of  the  main 
body,  if  it  have  concluded  its  business  : 

••  Mr.  President :  The  committee  of  the  whole  has,  acccord- 
ing  to  order,  gone  through  the  business  assigned  to  it,  and 
asks  leave  to  report." 

Leave  being  granted,  he  reports  what  has  been  done. 

Or,  not  having  concluded — 

••  The  committee  of  the  whole  has,  according  to  order,  con- 
sidered the  business  assigned  to  it.  and  made  progress  therein, 
but  not  having  time  to  conclude  the  same,  asks  leave  to  sit 
again." 

Or,  if  rising  from  the  want  of  a  quorum-* 

*'  The  committee  of  the  whole,  has,  according  to  order,  con- 
■dered  [proceeded  to  amsidtr]  the  business  assigned  to  it,  but 
has  risen  for  want  of  a  quorum." 

In  patting  the  question  for  rising*- 

**  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  this  committee  dc 
now  rise  and  report  [pr  report ^gress\.  So  many  as  are  m 
favor,  ••  etc 

An  written  reports  are  headed  after  a  similar  form.  If  from 
a  standing  committee,  thus  : 

**  The  committee  on  [insert  name  of  committ€e\  respectfully 
report .*    And  then  let  the  report  follow. 

If  a  special  committee— 

The  committee  to  which  was  referred  [here  state  the  special 
matter  of  reference^  have  considered  the  same,  and  respect- 
fully report,"  etc. 

And  all  reports  conclude  with ; 

*'  All  of  which  IS  respectfully  submitted." 

A  minority  report  is  headed  . 

*'  The  undersigned,  the  minority  of  a  committee  to  which 
was  referred,"  etc. 

And  concludes  as  in  a  majority  report 

RULES  OP  ORDER. 

'  QUORUM. 

I.  A  quorum  is  a  sufficient  number  to  legally  transact  busi' 
ness.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  any  association  consti- 
tutes a  natural  quorum  ;  but  a  smaller  number  is  usually  made 
a  quorum  by  a  provision  to  that  effect  in  the  constitution  or 
by-laws,  through  motives  of  convenience. 

2b  If  there  be  a  quorum  present  at  the  hour  named  for  the 


meeting,  or  within  thirty  minutes  thereafter,  the  presiding 
officer  takes  the  chair,  and  calls  the  association  to  order  \  if 
not,  he  waits  a  reasonable  time,  and  from  the  chair  announces 
that  no  quorum  is  present.  Thereupon  no  further  business  is 
in  order,  except  to  adjourn  for  want  of  a  quorum.  But  it  will 
be  in  order  to  call  the  roll  of  members,  and  to  make  endeavor 
to  obtain  the  presence  of  enough  to  form  a  quorum. 

3.  During  the  transaction  of  business,  should  it  be  observed 
that  no  quorum  is  present,  the  chair  may  announce  the  fact, 
or  any  member  may  call  for  a  count.  If,  on  counting,  it  be 
found  that  there  is  no  quorum,  business  is  suspended  until  a 
quorum  be  found.  If  not  to  be  had,  the  meeting  must  be  ad- 
journed. 

4.  If,  on  calling  the  ayes  and  noes,  or  on  division,  a 
quorum  be  not  found,  the  vote  is  null,  and  at  the  next  meet- 
ing the  unfinished  business  is  in  the  exact  state  it  was  when 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  was  discovered. 

CALL, 
t.  On  a  call  of  the  body,  each  member  rises  as  he  is  called, 
and  answers  to  his  name,  and  the  absentees  are  noted.      In  a 
small  body  it  is  not  necessary  to  rise. 

MINUTES. 

t.  The  presiding  officer  having  taken  the  chair,  and  a 
quorum  being  present,  the  minutes  are  read  If  there  be  any 
mistakes  in  the  record,  these  are  amended  and  then  the  min- 
utes are  adoptedo  If.  undei  any  circumstances  reqmnng 
baste,  or  m  the  absence  of  the  journal,  the  reading  of  tho 
minutes  be  suspended,  they  may  be  either  read  and  adopted 
at  another  stage  of  the  proceedings,  or  at  the  next  succeeding 
meeting  Nevertheless  the  minutes  being  •  record  of  fact% 
any  error  subsequently  discovered  may  be  amended  at  any 
time«  This  may  be  done  by  unanimous  consent  01.  if  objeo 
tions  be  made,  then  any  member  who  voted  in  the  affirmative 
on  their  adoption^  can  move  a  reconsideration  of  the  motion 
to  adopt.  This  last  motion  prevailing  the  minutes  are  open 
to  amendment  and  after  being  amended^  the  motion  on  their 
adoption  as  amended  is  put. 

3.  The  rule  of  record  in  ordinary  associations  is  somewhat 
different  trom  that  in  legislative  bodies.  The  minutes  ot  the 
forme?  stand  m  lieu  of  the  journals  of  the  latter.  The  former 
nevet  contain  a  question  which  is  interrupted  by  a  vote  to  ad^ 
jourUv  or  to  proceed  to  the  order  of  the  day  .  the  latter  always 
do.  Even  propositions  withdrawn.  01  niled  out  of  order,  may 
be  entered,  as  so  treated  The  minutes  are  to  be  full  and  ex- 
plicit, and  a  true  record  of  all  that  was  done,  but  not  of  all 
that  was  said,  unless  the  latter  be  necessary  to  the  clear  under- 
standing of  the  business. 

3.  Proceedings  m  committee  of  the  whole  are,  of  course, 
not  entered  on  the  minutes — the  entry  merely  that  the  com- 
mittee rose  and  reported  thus,  and  so,  and  what  was  done 
thereon  by  the  association. 

PRE8IDINO  OPPICER.  ^ 

In  the  absence  of  the  president,  or  in  case  he  declines,  the 

vice-president  takes  the  chair      If  there  be  more  than  one 

vice-president,  then  they  take  U  in  their  numenca!  order,  unless 

the  association,  by  vote,  designate  a  particular  one.     If  neithei 
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pretMlent  nor  vice-president  be  present,  some  member  Is 
calleO  to  tct  temporarily  as  chairman,  on  motion  pnt  by  the 
mover  thereof. 

RSCORDINO  OPPICBS. 

In  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  or,  if  more  than  one,  In  th« 
absence  ol  all,  a  temporary  secretary  most  bo  appointed  on 
motion. 

ARRANQBMENT  OF  BUSINESS. 

This,  in  associations,  is  nsoally  provided  for  in  the  by-laws. 
If  not  otherwise  provided  for,  it  is  as  f odows  :  z.  Reading  the 
minutes ;  a.  Reports  of  standing  committees ;  3.  Reports  of 
special  committees;  4.  Special  orders;  5  Unfinished  business; 
6.  New  business.  The  election  of  new  members,  unless  other- 
wise ordered,  b  always  in  order  ;  and  the  election  of  officers 
tanks  as  a  special  order ;  but  an  election  of  members  is  not  in 
ordei  while  other  business  is  pending,  or  while  a  member  has 
theflooi; 

OROBRa 

Tbeie  b  only  one  ctse  where  a  member  h«sa  right  to  insist 
on  anything,  and  th«t  it  where  he  calls  for  the  execution  of  an 
existing  order.  No  debate  nor  delay  can  be  had  on  it ;  but 
where  it  b  for  an  order  of  the  day,  fixing  some  particular 
bnsfaiess  to  be  taken  np,  then  the  president,  on  call  of  a  mem* 
ber,  pats  the  qnettioa  whether  the  association  will  proceed  to 
the  order  ef  the  day.  If  it  b  decided  in  the  negative,  that  is, 
in  effect,  a  reversal  o£  the  former  order,  end  the  association 
deokbs  to  pyooeed  to  othet  business 

COIIMITTBBB. 
1.  Staadinf  committees  axe  appointed  under  tlieoonstitntian 
or  by-laws  o£  the  assodation,  or  by  resolution,  and  sit  penna^ 
nently.  whfle  special  committees  are  usually  appointed  by 
lesolntion  to  attend  to  some  particular  business,  which  being 
done,  they  are  usually  disehaiged 

't.  The  first-named  person  acts  as  chairman  of  any  commits 
tee.  It  b  true  that  the  committee  possesses  the  inherent 
power  to  choose  its  own  chairman  ;  but  custom  prevents  thb 
power  from  being  used.  Should  a  committee  select  some 
othet  than  the  first  named  as  chairman,  it  would  be  considered 
a  wanton  insult. 

3.  It  b  always  proper  to  place  the  mover  of  a  sucoeuful 
motion  on  any  committee  arising  through  hb  resolution,  and 
to  name  him  first ;  but  if  the  committee  b  upon  an  inquiry 
into  hb  conduct,  or  where  its  deliberation  concerns  himself 
personally,  or  hb  manifest  interest,  the  rule  b  not  followed. 

4.  As  near  as  they  wiU  apply,  the  rules  of  order  of  the 
main  body  govern  the  deliberations  of  committees. 

5.  A  committee  to  whom  a  resolution  or  affirmative  prop- 
osition b  committed  should  always  have  a  mafority  of  mem- 
bers,  if  they  can  be  had,  favorable  to  such  resolution  or  propo- 
sition. 

6.  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  the  chair  appoints  all  commit* 
tees 

7.  When  there  is  a  standing  committee  on  any  subject,  any- 
thing referring  to  such  subject  should  be  referred  to  that  com- 
mittee alone  ;  but  it  may  be  given  to  a  special  committee,  if 
the  association  think  pr  )per. 

Sb  Stsnding  committees  require  no  order  to  report.    They 


are  always  in  session,  and  should  report  at  eveiy  meedB^  If 
only  to  report  progress. 

9.  A  committee  cannot  sit  while  the  main  body  b  in  ses- 
sion* unless  so  ordered  to  do. 

10  A  majority  of  a  committee  must  concur  in  a  report ; 
but  the  minority  are  never  refused  leave  to  bring  in  a  counter 
report. 

IZ.  Sometimes  a  majority  cannot  be  found,  when  the  com* 
mittee  should  report  the  fact  of  their  disagreement,  and  ask 
leave  to  be  discharged ;  they  are  then  to  be  disehaiged,  and 
either  a  new  committee  raised,  or  the  subject  brou^  before  a 
committee  of  the  whole,  or  before  the  main  body. 

Z2.  Persons  appointed  upon  a  committee  should  join  that 
committee  so  soon  as  they  are  notified  of  their  appointment, 
unless  they  are  excused  ;  as  it  b  the  duty  of  the  first  named 
member  of  the  committee  to  call  hb  fellows  together  as  soon 
as  possible. 

COMlfltTBB  OP  THB  WHOLB. 

I.  If  it  be  necessary  to  go  into  committee  of  the  whole 
society,  either  for  a  general  or  specific  purpose,  it  b  done  by 
motion,  when  the  chairman  vacates  the  chair,  and  caUs  some 
member  to  it  toact  as  chairman ;  though  the  committee  of  the 
whole,  if  it  ckooses,  can  select  another  chairman  like  any 
other  committee.    Thb  it  never  does. 

The  quorum  of  the  comminec  b  the  same  as  that  of  the 
main  body.  If  a  quorum  be  found  wanting,  the  committee 
has  to  iise»  the  reguJar  chainnan  takes  hb  seat,  and  the  chair« 
man  of  the  committee  informs  him  that  the  committee  rises 
for  want  of  a  quorum.  Then  the  usual  course  b  taken  in  re- 
gard to  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

3.  If  any  communicati<m  be  made  to  the  main  boi^  while 
in  committee  of  the  whole,  the  committee  cannot  receive  iu 
If  its  reception  be  necessary,  the  committee  have  to  rise. 

3.  If  there  be  confusion  or  dbturbance  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  the  president  may  take  the  chair,  declare  the  coor 
mittee  dissolved,  and  reduce  the  body  to  order.  In  that  case 
it  requires  another  motion  for  that  committee  to  sit  again. 

4*  A  committee  of  the  whole  cannot  adjourn,  but  it  must 
rise.  It  cannot  take  the  previous  question,  nor  take  the  ayes 
and  noes. 

5.  If  the  business  before  the  committee  of  the  whole  be 
unfinished,  it  rises  on  motion,  the  regular  presiding  officer 
takes  the  chair,  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  reports 
that  the  committee  of  the  whole  have,  according  to  ordei; 
considered  the  business  assigned  to  them,  and  have  made  prog- 
ress therein,  but,  not  having  time  to  conclude  the  same,  ask 
leave  to  sit  again.  Leave  b  then  granted  on  motion.  If  the 
subject  be  a  special  one,  and  it  b  concluded,  the  motion  b 
that  the  committee  rise  and  report  proceedhigs :  then,  when 
the  president  takes  the  chair,  the  dUirman  of  the  committee 
reports  that  the  committee  have  gone  through  the  business  r^ 
ferred  to  them,  and  ask  leave  to  report  Leave  b  then  given 
to  report  then,  or  at  some  other  time,  either  by  motion,  01; 
should  there  be  no  objection,  on  the  call  of  some  member 

6.  In  committee,  members  may  speak  oftener  than  onoe  on 
the  same  subject,  and  are  not  confined  strictly  to  the  subject' 
matter     With  these  and  the  foregoing  exceptions,  ^  sans 
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roles  of  order  gorem  the  committee  of  the  whole  as  govern 
the  main  body. 

7.  A  motion  to  rise  and  report  progress  is  in  order  at  any 
stage  of  the  business,  and  is  to  be  decided  without  debate. 
When  they  have  reported,  they  may  be  discharged  on  motion 
which  brings  the  matter  laid  before  them  directly  before  tb* 
association  itself. 

COMMITMENT. 

t.  If  it  be  desired  to  refer  a  resolution,  address  or  other 
matter  to  a  committee,  it  is  done  on  motion.  If  to  a  special 
committee,  the  chair  names  the  committee.  Any  member 
present  may  suggest  one  member  on  that  committee,  and  if 
the  main  body  do  not  object  the  chair  will  name  him,  since 
the  silence  ot  members  in  that  case  is  equivalent  to  a  direct 
appointment  of  that  person  by  the  association.  But  such  a 
course  is  unusual,  and  generally  improper. 

a.  Though  the  maiority  on  a  committee  shocdd  be  favorable 
to  a  |Deasure«  the  mmbnty  may  be  of  those  who  are  opposed 
to  tt  in  some  particulars.  But  those  totally  opposed  to  it 
thoold  never  be  appointed :  and  if  any  one  of  that  view  be 
named,  he  should  nse  and  state  the  fact,  when  the  mam  body 
frill  excuse  him  from  serving. 

3*  If  it  be  a  written  matter  which  is  referred,  the  secretary 
delivers  it  to  the  first  named  of  the  committee. 

4.  A  committee  meets  when  and  where  it  pleases,  unless  the 
time  and  place  is  fixed  for  it*  But  it  cannot  act  unless  its 
members  assemble  together. 

§,  The  committee  cannot  change  the  title  or  sabject  of  the 
matter  before  it,  but  otherwise  have  full  power  over  it 

6^  11  it  be  a  written  matter  before  it,  if  tt  originate  with 
the  oonmiittee,  the  writing  must  be  considered  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  and  the  question  put  on  each.  After  each  para- 
grsph  is  approved  or  amended,  it  Is  then  considered  as  a 
nhole.  If  it  has  been  referred,  the  committee  only  report 
the  amendments  they  recommend  separately  t  as  they  have  no 
li^t  to  amend  a  paper  belonging  to  the  main  body. 

7.  When  the  committee  Is  through,  some  member  movet 
fliat  It  rise,  and  report  the  matter  to  the  main  body,  with  or 
fritboat  amendments,  as  the  case  may  be. 

ftBPORTt  OF  COMMITTBn. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  standing  In  his  place*  in- 
forms the  association  that  the  committee  to  which  was  in* 
trusted  snch  a  iMitter«  naming  it,  kiave  directed  him  to  report 
thereon,  and  mofves  thit  the  report  be  received.  The  cry  of 
••Receive'*  or  "Reportl'*  or  *'Readltf"  from  any  one, 
generally  dispenses  with  the  formality  of  a  question.  He  then 
leads  the  report,  whateter  It  may  be,  and  dehvers  the  written 
leport  to  the  secretary.  Then  It  lies  on  the  table  nntfl  called 
op  by  a  motion.  The  committee  Is  dissolved,  and  can  act  no 
I  uksi  fecoostltated  for  the  purpose  by  a  Tote. 


tfOTlONtb 

!•  A  motSoa   Is  ft  proposition  by  two  membem  \  conse- 
quently, if  not  seconded,  it  Is  not  to  be  entertained.    This  Is 
Cerent,  however.  In  die  case  of  an  appeal,  where  the  qnes- 
tkm  nay  be  pot  on  the  demand  of  one  member; 
i^%  AaotloamMkbep«tteiMltlag»ll«ny] 


It  and  read,  when  required  for  information  But  tf  thi  de 
mand  for  the  reading  be  repeated,  so  as  to  show  itsel*  *  mere 
pretext  for  delay,  the  assocution  may  ordei  u  to  tM:  read  no 
more. 

3  A  motion  for  adjournment  cannot  be  made  while  one 
member  is  speaking  ;  because  it  is  a  breach  ot  ordei  tot  one 
to  speak  when  another  has  the  floor,  except  to  a  point  of  order  * 
consequently,  even  a  privileged  motion  cannot  be  entertidned 
And  even  on  a  call  to  order  decided  against  him.  he  must  still 
be  allowed  to  go  on,  provided  he  does  not  persist  In  the  same 
violation  of  order  m  his  remartts. 

▲MBNDMBNTlb 

t.  An  amendment  takes  the  place  of  the  question  It  Is  pro* 
posed  to  amend  «nd  must  be  decided  firsL  So  an  amende 
ment  to  an  amendment  must  be  decided  before  the  first 
amendment 

9.  finl  emendments  cannot  be  pfled  one  on  die  odier  i  that 
Is,  while  70Q  can  amend  an  amendment,  yon  cannot  amend 
the  second  amendment 

3.  For  example  tt  Is  moved  to  girt  the  dianks  oi  die  asso- 
ciation for  his  kmd  (pft  of  fifty  volumes  to  the  iooety  It  is 
moved  to  amend  by  striking  ont  the  word  **  kind  *  and  insert- 
ing *  generous,**  This  is  an  amendment  It  »  then  moved 
to  strike  ont  the  word  'generous  *  and  faiseit  that  of  "  lib- 
eraL"  This  is  an  amendment  to  the  tmendment  It  is  then 
proposed  to  strike  oot  the  word  hbersL*  and  Insert  that  of 
**  mimificent*    This  third  amendment  is  out  of  order 

4.  Nor  can  amendments  be  made  to  certain  privileged  ques* 
tions.  Thus,  an  amendment  to  a  motion  to  adionm.  for  the 
previous  question,  a  cafi  oi  the  house,  or  to  lay  on  the  table. 

5.  But  an  amendment  though  Inconsistent  with  one  pre- 
viously adopted  Is  stdl  In  order.  It  is  tor  the  association 
alone  to  decide  whether,  by  the  passage  of  the  second  amend- 
ment It  win  recede  from  tH  former  action. 

6>  On  en  amendment  being  moved  a  member  who  has 
spoken  to  the  main  qnestioa  may  speak  to  the  amendment 

7.  If  tt  be  proposed  to  amend  t>y  leaving  ont  certam  words* 
It  may  be  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by  leaving  out  a 
part  of  the  words  of  the  amendment  which  Is  eqntvalent  to 
letting  those  words  remain^ 

8.  For  example  the  original  words  being  **  Resolved  that 
we  have  heard  with  feelings  of  Ihrdy  satisfaction  that  the  an- 
thorities  of  our  town  propose  to  tea  dogs,  and  approve  thehr 
action.^  It  Is  moved  to  amend  tyy  strflung  ont  the  words  **  with 
leehngs  of  lively  satisfaction."  If  H  be  moved  to  amend  the 
amendment  by  striking  oot  the  words  "  with  feelings  of  sat- 
Islaction,''  the  qnestioo  would  be  t  SbaH  those  words  stand  as 
part  d  the  lesohitlon/  If  carried*  the  word  ''bvely*  is 
struck  oat  end  the  vest  semams.  The  qoestion  then  recurs 
on  the  resdlntioo  as  amended^ 

Qb  When  tt  Is  proposed  to  amend  %y  Insetting  a  parw^raph, 
or  part  ot  one  the  fnends  of  this  shook)  make  It  perfect  by 
amendments  1  becanse  if  It  be  Inserted  tt  cannot  be  amended, 
since  It  has  t>een  agreed  to  In  that  form.  80  if  proposed  to 
amend  by  striking  out  a  paragraph,  the  friends  of  the  para- 
graph should  also  make  it  as  perfect  by  amendments,  as  pos- 
riblei  for  if  tbe  striking  oot  be  nsfstived,  diat  Is  eqaMeot 
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to  agreeing  to  it  in  that  form,  and  amendments  are  not  ad- 
missible. 

la  When  it  is  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  certain  words 
and  inserting  others,  the  manner  of  stating  the  question  is, 
first  to  read  the  whole  passage  to  be  amended,  as  it  stands  at 
present ;  then  the  words  proposed  to  be  struck  out ;  next  those 
to  bt  inserted ;  and,  lastly,  the  whole  passage  as  it  will  be 
when  amended.  And  the  question,  if  desired,  is  then  to  be 
divided,  and  put  first  on  striking  out.  If  carried,  it  is  next 
on  inserting  the  words  proposed.  If  that  be  lost,  it  may  be 
moved  to  insert  others 

zi.  A  motion  is  made  to  amend  by  striking  out  certain 
words  and  inserting  others  in  their  place,  which  is  negatived. 
Then  it  is  moved  to  strike  out  the  same  words,  and  to  insert 
others  of  a  tenor  entirely  different  from  those  first  proposed, 
which  is  n^atived.  Then  it  is  moved  to  strike  out  the  same 
words  and  insert  nothing,  which  is  agreed  to.  All  this  is  in 
order ;  because  to  strike  out  A  and  insert  B,  is  one  proposiaon. 
To  strike  out  A  and  insert  C  is  another  proposition.  To 
strike  out  A  and  insert  nothing,  is  another  proposition.  The 
rejection  of  either  proposition  does  not  preclude  the  offering 
of  a  new  one.  But  a  motion  to  strike  out  alone  being  voted 
down,  is  equivalent  to  voting  that  the  words  should  stand,  and 
amendments  are  not  in  order.  Jefferson  thinks  that  even  if 
the  question  be  divided,  and  taken  first  on  the  striking  out. 
and  rhaf  (ails«  amendments  are  in  order,  because  the  proposi- 
tion ii  only  half  put.  There  is  force  in  this,  and  it  seems  to 
be  the  practice* 

12.  After  the  paragraph  is  amended,  it  nevertheless  may  be 
further  amended  by  striking  it  entirely  out 

PRIVILBOBD  QUESTION& 

z.  *'  When  a  question  is  under  debate,  no  motion  shall  be 
received  but  to  adjourn,  to  lay  on  the  table,  to  postpone  in- 
definitely, to  postpone  to  a  day  certain,  to  commit,  or  to 
amend  :  which  several  motions  shall  have  precedence  in  the 
order  they  stand  arranged  r  and  the  motion  to  adjourn  shall 
be  always  in  order,  and  shall  be  decided  without  debate." 

9.  These  privileged  questions  shall  not  only  be  entertained 
while  the  main  question  is  pending,  but  will  be  put  before  it. 

3.  A  motion  to  adjourn  takes  precedence  of  all  others,  be- 
cause othenvise  the  body  might  be  kept  sitting  against  its  will, 
and  indefinitely.  Yet  even  this  question  cannot  be  entertained 
after  another  question  is  actually  put,  and  while  members  are 
Totingupon  it 

4.  An  order  of  the  day — that  is,  a  question  which  has  pre- 
viously been  set  down  to  be  argued  or  determined  on  that  day 
— takes  place  of  all  questions  except  adjournment  If,  for 
instance,  a  matter  be  set  down  for  7  o'clock,  then  at  that  hour, 
although  another  question  may  be  before  the  body,  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  take  up  the  order  of  the  day  must  be  received  by 
the  chair. 

5.  These  privileged  questions  sometimes  conflict  with  each 
other,  but  are  reconciled  under  known  rules. 

6.  If  the  previous  question  be  first  moved,  it  b  first  put 
This  cuts  off  all  the  otheis.  The  society,  having  decided  to 
take  the  question,  must  vote  on  it  as  it  stands — postponement, 
oommitment  and  amendment  being  out  of  order. 


7.  If  postponement  be  carried,  of  course  the  question  can. 
not  be  either  committed,  amended,  nor  the  previous  question 
be  carried,  for  the  subject  is  not  before  the  body. 

8.  If  committed,  the  same  rules  and  reasons  follow. 

9.  If  amendment  is  first  moved,  the  question  on  that  must 
be  determined  before  the  previous  question. 

10.  If  amendment  and  postponement  are  proposed,  the  lat- 
ter is  put  first.  The  reason  is,  that  the  amendment  is  not 
suppressed,  but  comes  up  again  in  its  order  whenever  the  main 
question  is  again  considered. 

11.  If  a  motion  for  amendment  be  followed  by  one  for  com 
mitment  the  latter  shall  be  put  first 

12.  The  previous  question  cannot  be  put  on  the  motion  to 
postpone,  commit,  or  amend  the  main  question. 

13.  The  motion  for  the  previous  question,  or  for  commit- 
ment or  amendment,  cannot  be  postponed. 

14.  A  motion  made  for  reading  papers  relative  to  the  qncs- 
tion  discussed  must  be  put  before  the  main  question. 

1 5.  A  motion  made  and  seconded  cannot  be  withdrawn' with- 
out  leave,  though,  if  no  member  object,  it  is  not  necessaxy  to 
put  the  question. 

16.  When  different  sums  or  dates  are  used  in  filling  blanks, 
the  question  shall  first  be  put  on  the  largest  sum  and  the  long- 
est time. 

17-  In  commitment,  the  motions  to  commit  are  privileged 
in  the  following  order  :  I  Committee  of  the  Whole  ;  3.  Standi 
ing  Committee  ;  3.  Special  Committee. 

18.  A  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  must  be  pu.  before  either 
postponement,  commitment,  or  amendment,  although  neither 
of  these  last  can  be  laid  on  the  table. 

19.  A  postponement  can  be  amended  as  to  time,  and  an 
amendment  can  be  amended ;  but  if  tt  be  proposed  to  amend  by 
inserting  anything,  a  motion  to  amend  or  perfect  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  inserted  must  be  put  to  a  vote  before  the  question 
to  insert.    The  same  rule  follows  in  regard  to  striking  out 

20.  A  question  of  privilege,  such  as  a  quarrel  between 
members,  or  affecting  the  character  of  members,  or  the  main 
body,  must  be  dbposed  of  before  the  original  question  be 
disposed  of. 

31.  Questions  on  leave  to  withdraw  motions,  or  appeals 
from  the  decision  of  the  chair,  have  a  precedence  over  the 
main  question. 

PRBVIOU8  QUESTION. 

I.  When  any  question  is  before  the  association,  any  mem* 
ber  may  move  that  the  main  question  be  put ;  and  this  is 
termed  moving  the  previous  question.  If  Uie  motion  pass  in 
the  affirmative,  the  main  question  is  put  immediately,  and  no 
further  debate  is  allowed  upon  the  matter  at  issue. 

3.  This  is  frequently  styled  *'  the  gag  law,"  becnase  its 
adoption  cuts  off  all  debate.  When  a  subject  in  the  judgment 
of  the  majority  has  been  exhausted,  or  when  personalitief 
have  been  introduced,  and  disorders  are  threatened,  it  is  a 
very  proper  and  wise  thing ;  but  it  should  not  generally  be 
brought  to  bear  so  long  as  members  who  desire  to  speak  are 
unheard. 

DIVISION  OP  THE  QUESTION. 

I.  A  question  which  contains  more  parts  than  one  may  be 
divided,  on  the  demand  of  a  member,  provided  »^^"**^  h&df 
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concur.  If  the  qnestkm  contain  parts  which  are  eridentlj  in- 
oompatible,  the  presiding  officer  may  dbride  them  of  his  own 
will,  unless  the  body  deny  him  the  power. 

a.  When  a  question  is  divided,  after  the  question  has  been 
taken  on  the  first  member  of  it,  the  second  member  is  still 
open  to  amendment  and  debate,  unless  the  previous  question 
be  taken  upon  it.     ^ 

COBXI8TINO  QUB8TION8. 

I .  Occasionally  there  are  two  questions  up  at  the  same  time— 
one  primarily,  and  the  other  secondarily.  Are  both  subject 
to  debate? 

a.  When  it  has  been  moved  to  commit  a  question,  the  main 
question  is  debatable  under  that  motion  ;  but  no  amendment 
can  be  entertained,  because  the  question  of  commitment  will 
be  first  put. 

BQUIVALBNT  QUBSTION8. 

Where  questions  are  equivalent,  so  that  the  rejection  of  one 
is  the  affirming  the  other,  that  necessarily  determines  the 
latter.  Thus,  a  vote  against  striking  out  is  virtuaDy  the  same 
as  a  vote  to  agree ;  a  vote  to  reject  is  equivalent  to  a  vote  to 
adopt ;  but,  on  a  motion  to  strike  out  A  and  insert  B  being 
decided  in  the  negative,  this  does  not  preclude  the  motion  to 
strike  out  A  and  insert  C,  these  bemg  separate  questions. 

THB  QUBSTION. 

U  The  question  Is  first  to  be  put  on  the  affirmative,  and 
Iben  on  the  negative  side. 

a.  Alter  the  question  has  been  put,  debate  upon  it  b  out  of 
eider ;  but  after  the  presiding  officer  has  put  the  affirmative, 
any  member  who  has  not  spoken  before  on  the  question  may 
fpeak  before  the  negative  be  put,  for  it  is  not  a  full  question 
until  the  negative  be  put, 

3.  But  on  trifling  matters,  such  as  leave  to  bring  in  reports 
of  committees,  withdrawing  motions,  reading  papers,  and  such 
like,  the  consent  of  the  main  t)ody  will  be  supposed  without 
the  formality  of  a  question,  unless  some  one  should  object, 
for  the  absence  of  an  objection  in  such  cases  testifies  to  unani- 
mous consent 

DIVISION. 

I.  The  affirmative  and  negative  voices  having  been  heard 
upon  a  question,  the  presiding  officer  declares  by  the  sound 
what  is  the  result.  If  he  have  doubts  as  to  the  relative, 
strength  of  the  yeas  and  nays,  or  if  any  member  demands  it, 
before  other  business  has  been  gone  into,  then  a  division  is 
ordered. 

a.  The  mode  of  dividing  is  for  those  in  the  affirmative  to 
lise.  when  the  presiding  officer  counts  those  up.  and  announces 
the  number.  These  sit,  and  those  in  the  negative  arise,  to  be 
counted  in  like  manner. 

3.  One-fifth  of  the  members  present  may  call  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  each  member's  name  being  called,  and  his  answer 
entered  by  the  secretary. 

In  case  of  any  disorder  during  a  division  or  calling  of  the 
yeas  and  nays,  the  presiding  officer  decides  the  question  of 
order ,  and  the  decision  is  not  the  subject  of  appeal  at  this 
time,  although  it  may  be  revised  after  the  division  or  call  is 

r.    (3et  Rule  XXXIIL) 


RBCON8IDBRATION. 

z.  A  question  which  has  been  decided  either  in  the  affirmiu 
tive  or  in  the  negative,  may  be  reconsidered  upon  the  motion 
of  a  member  who  has  voted  with  the  majority.  But  this 
motion  for  reconsideration  will  not  be  in  order,  unless  made 
during  the  meeting  whereat  the  question  was  decided. 

a.  The  effect  of  the  adoption  of  a  motion  to  reconsider  is  to 
place  the  question  in  the  position  it  occupied  before  the  vote 
on  its  adoption  or  rejection  was  taken  ;  consequently  it  is  as 
open  to  amendment,  postponement,  commitment,  or  lajring  on 
the  table,  as  it  was  at  that  time. 

APPEALS. 

I.  An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  chair  Is  a  matter  of 
right,  and  brings  under  review  and  opens  to  debate  the 
grounds  of  such  decision. 

a.  The  presiding  officer,  by  usage  and  courtesy,  has  the 
right  to  assign  his  reasons  for  his  decision  before  the  question 
is  put  on  the  appeaL 

3.  The  question  on  an  appeal  is,  whether  the  decision  of  the 
presiding  officer  shall  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  k>ody  itself. 
If  a  majority  vote  in  the  affirmative,  the  decision  stands ;  if 
not,  it  is  reversed. 

4.  An  appeal  cannot  be  put  on  an  appeal ;  that  is,  a  second 
appeal  cannot  be  entertained  while  the  first  remains  undis- 
posed of . 

5.  A  mere  opinion  of  the  chair,  drawn  out  by  an  interroga- 
tion on  pomu  of  order,  is  not  subject  to  an  appeaL  To  be 
appealed  from,  it  must  be  an  actual  decision  on  a  question 
coming  up  legitimately  in  the  progress  of  business. 

PAPERS. 

z.  When  papers  have  been  laid  before  the  main  body,  or 
referred  to  a  committee,  every  member  has  a  right  to  hear 
them  once  read  at  the  secretary's  table,  before  he  can  be  com- 
pelled to  vote  on  them. 

a.  But  he  has  not  a  right,  therefore,  to  have  papers  read  inde- 
pendently of  the  will  of  a  majority  of  his  colleagues.  If  the 
reading  be  demanded  purely  for  information,  and  not  for 
delay,  and  no  one  objects,  the  chairman  will  direct  it  to  be 
done,  without  putting  it  to  the  question.  But  should  any  one 
object,  the  question  must  be  put 

3.  Nor  can  any  memt>er  have  a  right,  without  a  question 
first  put,  to  have  any  thing  read,  which  is  not  before  the 
body. 

4.  Nor  can  a  member  have  a  right  to  read  a  paper,  in  his 
place,  not  even  his  own  speech,  if  it  be  objected  to,  without 
the  leave  of  the  body.  But  this  rule  is  not  usually  enforced* 
unless  there  be  a  gross  or  intentional  abuse  of  the  time  and 
patience  of  the  body. 

COMMUNICATIONS.  ^ 

When  a  communication  addressed  to  the  main  body  is  pi^ 
sented,  the  question  is  to  be  put  whether  it  shall  be  received. 
But  a  general  cry  of  **  Receive  1 "  or,  even  if  there  be  no 
objection,  the  silence  of  the  body,  is  sufficient  to  dispense 
with  the  formalitv  of  the  question.  In  that  case*  or  in  cast 
the  vote  on  its  reception  be, in  Jthe  affirmative,  it  is  to  be  read 
tmless  otherwise  disposed  of. 
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THINUS  ON  THE  TABLE. 

I.  Matters  which  have  been  laid  on  the  table  can  only  be 
called  up  when  the  class  oi  business  to  which  they  belong  is 
in  order 

8  It  laid  on  the  table  by  a  motion*  they  can  only  be  lifted 
from  it  tiy  a  motion  It  laid  there  onder  rules,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  they  can  t>e  called  up  by  any  member  as  a  matter 
of  right,  when  the  bosmess  to  which  they  belong  is  reached  in 
its  regular  orde^ 

3  But  it  is  det  med  discourteous,  when  the  matter  lies  on  the 
table,  to  call  i^  Uf  in  the  absence  of  the  mover,  or  against  his 
wishes  it  present  provided  it  refers  to  a  matter  of  local  or 
pnvate  concern,  m  the  mover's  special  charge  ;  and  provided, 
furthei  tlia*  't  is  not  designed  or  calculated  to  delay  final  ac- 
tion on  any  laeusure  o^  proposition  before  the  body,  or  impede 
the  progress  ot  tmsiness 

RBSOLUTIONa 
All  resolutions  must  be  committed  to  writing  if  demanded, 
and  the  name  of  the  mover  should  be  signed  thereta 

RIGHTS  OP  MEMBERS. 

1.  It  is  the  right  of  a  member  to  harre  the  question  put  on 
his  motion,  and  a  refusal  to  do  this  is  a  breach  oi  order  on  the 
part  of  the  chair. 

2.  It  if  the  right  of  a  member  to  insist  on  the  execution  of 
a  standing  order  of  the  body. 

3«  And  it  it  the  right  of  a  membet  ii  he  observe  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  during  the  transaction  of  business,  to 
•all  for  a  count. 

ORDER  AND  DECORUM. 

1.  When  the  presiding  officer  takes  the  chair  every  member 
is  to  be  seated. 

a.  When  any  member  means  to  speak,  he  is  to  stand  up, 
uncovered,  and  to  address  himself — not  to  those  around  or  to 
any  particular  member — ^but  to  the  presiding  officei  who 
calls  him  by  his  name  ;  or,  better  still,  indicates  him  by  his 
position,  or  otherwise,  that  the  body  may  take  notice  who  it 
is  that  speaks.  But  a  member  who  is  indisposed  may  be  in- 
dulged to  speak  sitting. 

3.  When  a  member  stands  up  to  speak,  no  question  is  to  be 
put ;  but  he  is  to  be  heard,  unless  the  body  overrules  him. 

4.  If  two  or  more  rise  to  speak  nearly  together,  the  chair- 
man decides  who  was  first  up,  and  calls  him  by  name  or  loca 
tion  ;  whereupon  he  proceeds,  unless  he  voluntarily  sits  down, 
and  gives  way  to  the  other.  But  if  the  chairman  b  not  clear 
in  his  mind,  or  the  body  does  not  acquiesce  in  his  decision, 
the  question  is  to  be  put  as  to  which  was  first  up. 

5.  No  man  can  speak  more  than  once  to  the  same  question, 
not  even  though  he  change  his  opinion  in  the  meanwhile,  un- 
less by  unanimous  consent* 

6.  But  if  he  be  the  mover,  proposer,  or  introducer  of  the 
question  pending,  he  may  close  the  debate ;  but  only  after 
every  one  desiring  to  speak  on  it  shall  have  been  heard 

7.  Or  he  may  be  permitted  to  speak  again,  to  cleat  a  matter 
of  fact  ;  or  merely  to  explain  himself  in  some  material  part  of 
his  speech  ;  or  to  the  manner  and  words  of  the  question  keep 
*'ig  himself  to  that  only,  and  not  traveling  into  the  merits  of 


it ;  or  to  the  orders  of  the  body  if  they  be  transgressed,  keep* 
ing  within  that  line. 

8.  If  the  chairman  rise  to  state  a  point  of  order,  give  infov 
mation,  or  otherwise  speak  within  his  privilege,  the  member 
standing  up  must  resume  his  seat,  that  the  ^flirmM«  may  be 
first  heard. 

9.  No  one  is  to  speak  impertinently  or  beside  the  qoestias, 
superfluously  or  tediously. 

10.  No  person  is  to  use  indecent  language  agunst  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  body ;  and  no  prior  determination  of  which  is 
to  be  reflected  on  by  any  member,  unless  he  means  to  con- 
clude with  a  motion  to  rescind  it.  While  a  proposition  is 
under  consideration,  however,  though  it  has  been  even  r&> 
ported  by  a  committee,  reflections  upon  it  are  not  reflections 
upon  the  body  itself. 

iz.  No  person,  in  speaking,  is  to  mention  a  member  then 
present  by  his  name  ;  but  to  describe  him  by  his  seat,  or  as 
one  who  spoke  last ;  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  ;  or 
in  some  other  indirect  way  to  identify  him. 

la.  Nor  is  he  to  digress  from  the  matter  to  fall  upon  die 
person  ;  noz  to  use  even  unmanly  words  against  a  member  ^ 
nor  to  arraign  the  motives  of  those  who  propose  or  advocate 
it.  All  such  violations  of  order  it  is  the  duty  of  the  chair  to 
immediately  suppress. 

13.  When  a  member  shall  be  called  to  order  by  a  member 
or  the  chair,  he  shall  sit  down  until  the  point  of  order  is  de- 
cided. The  member  who  makes  the  call  shall  state  his  point 
of  order,  and  the  question  shall  be  decided  by  the  chair,  with- 
out debate  i  subject,  of  course,  to  an  appeaL 

14.  While  the  chair  b  putting  a  question,  or  addresnng  the 
body,  none  shall  walk  out  of  or  across  the  room ;  nor,  in  sudi 
case,  nor  while  a  member  is  speaking,  shall  entertain  private 
discourse  ;  nor,  while  a  member  is  speaking,  shall  pass  be- 
tween him  and  the  chair  Every  member  shall  remain  uncor- 
ered  while  the  body  is  in  session.  No  member,  or  other  pei^ 
son,  shall  visit  or  remain  near  the  secretary's  table  while  the 
ayes  and  noes  are  being  called,  or  the  ballots  counted* 

15.  No  one  is  to  disturb  another  in  hb  speech  by  hissing 
coughing  spitting,  or  rude  exclamations ;  nor  stand  up  to  in- 
terrupt him ;  nor  pass  between  the  chair  and  the  speaking 
membei,  nor  go  across  the  house  while  he  b  speaking ;  nor 
walk  up  and  down  the  floor  ;  nor  take  books  or  papers  fmn 
the  table,  or  write  there.  Nevertheless,  if  no  attention  is 
.paid  to  what  the  member  says,  it  b  a  piece  of  prudence  for 
him  to  sit  down,  as  the  ill-manners  of  hb  colleagues  are 
^ffta  facie  evidence  that  he  b  saying  nothing  worth  the 
hearing. 

16  If  repeated  calls  do  not  produce  order,  the  chair  may 
call  any  member  by  name  who  obstinately  persists  In  irregular- 
ity,  whereupon  the  main  body  may  require  the  member  to  sit 
down.  He  must  be  heard  in  exculpation,  if  it  is  intended  to 
proceed  further,  and  then  withdraw  to  await  the  further  action 
of  his  colleagues,  who  may  pass  a  vote  of  censure  npon  him  \ 
or,  if  he  persbt,  may  act  in  his  case  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  the  by-laws  of  the  body. 

17  Disorderiy  words  are  not  to  be  noted  until  the  member 
finishes  his  speech,  unless  they  arc  manifestly  personal,  inde« 
cant}  blasphemous,  or  reflecting  upon  the  house.     The  < 
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shre  words  are  to  be  taken  down  by  the  member  who  objects, 
or  by  the  secretary,  at  his  request  If  the  chair  thmks  they 
are  not  disorderly,  he  directs  them  not  to  be  taken  down  by 
the  secretaiyi  unless  there  be  a  general  cry  to  the  contraiy. 
They  are  to  be  read,  when  taken  down,  to  the  member,  who 
may  deny  them  ;  in  which  case  the  body  shall  decide  by  vote 
"Whether  they  are  his  or  not  If  they  are  voted  to  be  his,  or 
if  he  acknowledge  them,  he  must  justify  them  satisfactorily, 
«iplain  the  nae  of  them,  or  apologize.  If  the  offended  memr 
ber  still  persists,  and  it  not  satisfied*  the  sense  of  the  body 
may  be  taken,  during  whidi  both  members  must  withdraw. 
But  when  business  has  intervened,  or  any  member  spoken 
mita  the  offensive  words,  they  cannot  be  tidcen  down. 

58.  Disorderly  words  spoken  in  committee  must  be  written 
down»  as  in  the  main  body  ^  but  the  committee  can  only  ie» 
port  them  to  the  latter  for  its  action. 

59.  Blasphemous  or  seditious  words,  or  words  reflecting  on 
tiie  religions  belief  of  members  or  on  religion  generally,  are 
not  in  order. 

aa  No  member  can  be  present  when  anything  which  con- 
cerns himself  is  debating,  much  less  vote  upon  it ,  nor  is 
any  member  to  speak  to  the  merit  of  it  until  he  withdraws. 
Kevertheless,  he  may  be  heard  upon  it,  before  he  withdraws 

21.  No  member  is  to  come  into  the  place  of  meeting,  or 
remain  there,  with  his  head  covered,  nor  put  on  his  hat  while 
there. 

32.  A  question  of  order  may  be  adjourned  for  a  time,  to 
look  into  precedents. 

23*  When  a  member  is  called  to  order,  he  shall  sit  down  at 
once,  unless  permitted  to  explam.  If  the  body  be  appealed 
to,  it  shall  decide  the  question  without  debate  i  if  there  be  no 
appeal,  the  decision  of  the  chair  shall  be  submitted  to.  If  the 
decision  be  in  favor  of  the  member,  he  shall  be  allowed  to 
proceed ;  if  against  him,  he  shall  not  proceed  without  the 
Inve  of  the  body  |  and  the  body  may,  if  it  think  proper,  pro- 
ceed to  censure  him. 

§4*  All  decisions  of  the  presiding  officer  are  liable  to  be  re- 
versed, altered,  or  amended  by  the  body. 

ADJOURNMENTS  AND  RBCE88B& 

An  adjournment  is  the  closing  of  a  session  for  the  day  to  be 
resumed  on  another  day  ;  on  which  day  the  regular  routine  of 
business  Is  commeticed  anew,  except  when  superseded  by  a 
ftpedal  order. 

A  recess  is  a  suspension  of  business  from  one  hour  of  a 
day  to  another  hour  of  the  same  day ;  at  which  hour  business 
is  taken  up  at  the  point  ^here  it  was  left,  unless  a  special 
order  takes  its  place. 

A  motion  to  adjourn  cannot  be  amended,  by  adding  the 
di^  and  honr.  It  must  be  put  simply  that  this  body  do  now 
mdjoum  ;  and,  if  carried  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  adjourned  to 
the  next  sitting  day,  or  without  day,  as  the  case  may  be.  But 
any  special  time  of  adjournment  may  be  fixed  by  a  previous 
resolution. 

If  a  question  be  put  for  adjournment  it  is  no  adjournment 
till  so  pronounced  by  the  chair.  And  it  is  a  breach  of  cour- 
tesy for  a  member  to  leave  his  place  until  the  chair  has  pro- 
nounced on  the  question  of  adjournment. 


SUSPENSION  OP  RULES. 
By  unanimous  consent  any  rule  or  order  may  be  suspended 
in  part  or  whole ;  but  the  object  of  suspending  the  rule  must 
be  stated  in  the  motion,  and  when  that  object  has  failed  or 
been  attained,  the  rule  regains  its  former  force* 

PORCE  OP  WORDS. 

Throughout  these  rules,  whenever  the  word  ''body**  or 
''mam  body"  has  been  used,  it  means  the  society,  club,  as- 
sociation, or  other  organized  body  to  which  the  rules  are  made 

to  apply* 

TIE-VOTE. 

Where  a  presiding  officer  is  not  diosen  out  of  the  body  It- 
self^ as  in  the  case  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  Bta^ei, 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  a  State,  or  the  Mayor  of  a  city  or 
town,  who  may  preside  over  the  Common  Council,  he  hat 
naturally  no  vote.  The  Constitution  In  the  case  of  the  two 
first,  and  the  charter  in  case  of  the  last,  give  them  the  privi^ 
lege  of  deciding  in  case  of  a  tie^  and  they  do  not  vote  dther- 
wise. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Speaker  of  Congress,  or  of  a  House  of 
Assembly,  or  a  State  Senate  choosing  its  own  presiding  offi- 
cer, the  Speaker  or  President  votes  like  any  other  membte, 
only  it  is  customary  for  the  derk,  in  calling  the  roll,  to  call 
him  by  his  title,  and  not  by  his  name.  Hence  in  ordinary 
societies  the  presiding  officer  votes  on  all  questions,  and  mmst 
vote  if  it  be  pressed,  or  be  guilty  of  contempt  of  the  main 
body,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  member.  The  effect  of  a 
tie  vote  then  is  merely  that  the  question  before  the  body,  not 
having  a  majority  of  votes,  is  lost 

OP  RESOLUTIONS 

A  written  resolution  is  the  formal  record  of  opinion  upon 
one  or  more  subjects,  expressed  by  a  body  of  men.  As  in  al- 
most every  species  of  written  composition,  the  language  should 
be  simple,   erse  and  forcible. 

A  resolution  may  or  may  not  be  prefaced  by  a  preamble.  If 
it  be  so  constructed,  the  preamble  should  set  forth  briefly  the 
cause  of  the  resolution  which  is  to  follow.  This  preamble 
is  usually  commenced  with  the  word  **  Whereas.** 

After  this  comes  the  resolution  or  resolutions— which  com- 
mence with  the  word  "  Resolved*" 

A  good  resolution— one  that  is  pithy  and  forcible — requires 
some  care  in  its  composition.  Unless  the  writer  be  a  very  ex- 
perienced one,  he  had  better  avoid  all  figures  of  rhetoric,  and 
confine  himself  to  a  plain  statement  of  the  opinion  he  wishes 
to  convey. 

As  example  is  always  useful,  we  will  take  a  subject,  and 
show  the  preferable  form  of  a  preamble  and  resolution 
upon  it 

We  will  suppose  that  a  party  majority  in  the  legislature 
passes  a  registry  law,  which  is  not  approved  by  the  opposite 
party,  and  a  public  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  latter  de- 
sire to  condemn  it.  The  following  preamble  and  resolutiens 
may  be  suggested  : 

"  Wharast  It  is  proper  for  the  people,  in  their  public  as- 
semblages, to  express  their  views  of  the  conduct  of  those  in 
office,  and  to  award  to  the  latter  their  approval  or  censure  f 
and 
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TIm  hte  kgliktm  ol  tkte  State  hairv  pMMd  la 
ifHWiMiii  recntxj  tall,  odioos  m  its  pnacipici,  and  tmrden- 
•CMtHft  a  itB  <ketailB  ;  theretoie, 

*'  JUnp^Uif.  That  the  act  referred  to  meets  oar  unqualified 
dbapvfwia  and  decided  oondemnaoon  i  that  we  will  spare  no 
efiom  to  inouiote  us  atMugatioo  ^  and  ttiat  we  will  vote  lot 
no  lafi^iuiafft  tor  senate  oi  assembly  who  is  not  ]4ed£ed  to  Hs 
qwedf  reiical" 

Mtfw  tbt  abota  k  not  man  wot&f  than  sodi  lesohitiofit 
ttraak^  arei  fet  tt  can  be  easily  suopUfied 

It  tr  iiiniiifiisan  to  atef  that  it  is  pioper  for  die  people  to 
n  ofiuaal  oondnct,  **  in  their  piU>lic  at* 
It  is  tiheir  tight  to  do  that  also  in  othei 
piacfsa.  TW  <«st  ol  th*  fent  pataffiapt  IS  a  met«  repetition* 
And  tnaOy.  tb*  whokr  is  a  matter  geneta&T  admitted.  and» 
tbii«l«#«.  ncrt  Hks  sabtect  oi  aftrmatum  Tba  preamble  had 
bett»  MtfGft  wttb  tba  secxmd  |ianH|^ni|ilL  Bat  that  oontamt 
ttssicur  words  aisob  Any  thmg  wnict  is  oppressrre  is  apt  to 
be  ooioas  m  its  pniKspies  and  baitlensome  m  its  details^  and 


TL4  lOMfaitioo  ttsell  oontains  soperHaoos  matter  in  Its 
tibsMiV"^**  decMled  condemnation^  or  **an<|aalihed  ^itap- 
pruftaA  *  Aoud  ba  stnUien  oat.  and  the  vemaindsr  «l  the  par- 
agin»A  Buafla—ad 

A^mm  I  ttap  statements  ci  the  preamble  may  be  as  f aSy  €Mf 
priiSiiBl  an  tba  body  oi  tha  tasoumon  ttsell,  and  may  be  pn]p> 

Foihmttf  thaae  binta,  the  tesoWon  woold  read  as  f oQowi  * 

**JUmimd,  That  we  art  opposed  to  tha  present  upfKciaiya 

legistiy  law.  and  that  we  will  tote  tor  no  candklata  for  either 

booaa  ol  the  Isgislatnrt  who  is  not  pledged  to  Its  speedy  rr 

peat** 

With  these  remarks  upon  composition,  we  proceed  to  lay 
before  the  reader  a  senes  ol  resolutions  upon  Tanoiis  ordinary 
snbiects,  which  may  possibly  aflord  him  hmts,  ot  ser^  tor  the 
nnciensoi  othcia. 

VARIOUS  RBtOLUTIOMI. 
mOLUTIONS  OF  OONDOLBNCR  ON  THX  DXATR  OT  A  WOOOEk 

Ot  A  riRB  ooMi'iuinr. 

WkiTioi^  It  has  seemed  good  to  the  Almighty  Disposer  of 
events  to  remore  from  our  midst  oar  late  worthy  and  esteemed 
fellow-memt)ei.  Philip  Flint ,  and 

M^Vraor,  The  mtimate  relations  long  held  by  the  deceased 
with  the  ssemben  ol  this  company  render  It  proper  that  we 
•boald  place  opoo  record  oat  appreciation  of  his  serrlces  as  a 
fireman,  and  his  merits  as  a  man  ;  therelure» 

ku»tiJHk  Thai  we  deplore  the  loss  oi  Philip  Flint,  with 
deep  feelings  of  regret  softened  only  by  the  conhdent  hope 
that  his  spirit  is  with  those  wha  having  fought  the  good  tight 
here,  are  enjoying  perfect  happmess  in  a  better  world. 

MMM$int4y  That  we  tender  to  his  afflicted  relatives  oar  sin- 
cers  condolence,  and  oar  earnest  sympathy  in  their  affliction 
at  tha  k«i  of  one  who  was  a  good  cituen,  a  devoted  hreman. 
and  as  apngbt  man. 

iu»9if<md^  1*hat  the  members  of  this  company  wHI  attend 
oar  deceased  member  to  the  grave  m  a  body  ;  that  the  engine* 
honat  ba  hni^  with  the  emblems  of  mourning  ontfi  after  the 


fuieral  oeranoiiy  shall  have  been  performed,  md  ttnt  dbtkil 
of  meeting  be  draped  with  black  for  thirty  days. 

Retohftd^  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolatioo,  i 
by  the  president,  and  certified  by  the  secretary,  be  I 
to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 


USOUmOMt  OP  DISTBUCnON  TO  : 
LATUmX. 

WhirmM^  From  the  sitnation  of  this  ooonty  (ar  ^town»*«r 
''village,'^  the  general  road  law  of  the  State  b  partfy  inap* 
plicable  to  as,  and  highly  ine£kient,  and  the  drcnmstaaoeaof 
tiie  case  require  a  specific  law  {  therefore 

J^Uftmivtd,hftk€peopU9f[iM9eHnam€htni,in$tmmmm^ 
imi  muim6Ud^  That  the  Senate  and  Representathrea  of  tfib 
district  in  the  legislatare  be,  and  heretyy  are,  instructed  to 
procure  the  passage  of  a  law  caempting  this  ooonty  (sr  **  Hl> 
Uge^^ar  'town,"  «/Mr«sar sso^  ArJ  from  the  nctkm  of  Ike 
general  road  law,  and  plaong  the  wotkmg  and  repair  of  Ike 
roads  entirely  under  the  oonttol  of  the  local  antfaodtiae. 


uaoumoMB  or  TBAiOBi  to  thb  amciBs  or  a  oontbitrml 
AasMMnf,  That  the  thanks  of  this  oooventkm  ate  heasbf 

gtven  to  the  president  Kir  the  atile,  dlgnihed,  and  mmaitid 

oianner  m  wtuch  hs  has  presided  over  Its  delttieratmna^  oaA  to 

the  other  otiiuas  tor  the  satisfactory  manner  in  wluck  dHf 

have  tOitiliea  itut  daoes  assignea  to  tlienu 
{Om  a  ntmimum^  #/  tAu  kind  tk$  ftmstm$  U  eAeaytf  ir  Ar  fmi 

kf  tM  wtgm^gr  spkW  wtsJktt  Mr  ssaftsw    ii  Amy /rrssaw/  #  djf 

pntuting  0^*3tr»} 

MMMOumom  AT  A  msTno  of  ironrHmiWEM  n  Mvoa 

OW  A  CBBTAm  Eocm. 

R§mhftd^  Thai  tha  propuaed  horse  raiboed  shoold  belt* 
eated  open  the  sammii  ot  the  Fidisades,  and  not  oo  the  AOM 
below,  for  these  reasons ; 

1.  The  ihore  route  Is  narrow,  and  being  Hmited  tij  fliu  ihf 
on  one  side  and  the  steep  Palisades  on  the  otlier,  la  i 
of  the  caiiaDded  popolation  which  may  be  espected  c 
space  above,  and  Is  out  likely  to  furnish  those  profits  1 
future  wluch  shall  reimburse  stockholders  for  the 
outlay. 

a.  There  is  now  a  road  being  constracted  from  Hobokea  to 
Union  HiU  on  the  upper  luute.  This  will  probably  be  e» 
tended  to  Bull's  Ferry  and  thus  connecting  with  this  Hue  wm 
unbroken  communication  will  be  secured  between  the  i 
termmns  of  our  road  and  the  ferry  at  Hotioken. 

3.  The  slightly  mcreased  cost  of  grading  to  the  vpper  1 
is  more  than  made  up  by  the  fact  that  the  riglit  of  way  tn  the 
lower  route  wiU  cost  a  vast  deal  mofe. 

kiwtotd.  That,  for  the  foregoing  and  ottier  reesont,  te 
directors  be  mstructed  to  lelect  the  oppei;  and  Dot  the  lowe^ 
route  lot  the  line  ol  the  proposed  fond» 

OF  RKPOSTti 

A  report  Is  the  written  statement  of  •  penon  hairfaif  npob 
ticular  matter  m  diarge,  ol  the  acts  officially  performed,  oro{ 
a  Goomiittee  concerning  the  results  of  an  mvestigation  or  mat^ 
tei  conbded  to  theu  care.  The  matter  of  the  report  is  regn^ 
lated  by  the  same  rulea  aa  i^garda  Ita  ftfle  1 
govern  1 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  CERTAIN  POINTS. 

In  order  to  impress  certain  points  more  stronglj  on  the 
mind,  we  present  in  a  condensed  form  the  roles  in  regard  to 
nuUters  lilcely  to  confuse  the  reader. 

L  MOTIONS  IN  ORDBR  DURING  DBBATBL 
These  in  their  order  of  precedence  are .' 

1.  To  adjourn. 

3.  To  lay  on  the  table. 

3.  To  postpone  indefinitdj. 

4*  To  postpone  to  a  day  certain. 
5*  To  commit. 
6w  To  amend. 

IL  MOTIONS  IN  THBIR  ORDER  OP  PRSCBDBNCB. 
X.  To  fix  time  [and  place,  if  desiredj  of  adjournment, 

2.  To  adjourn. 

3.  For  the  order  of  the  day. 

4.  To  lay  on  the  Uble. 

5.  For  the  previous  question. 

6.  To  postpone  indefinitely. 

7.  To  postpone  to  a  time  certain. 

8.  To  commit 

9.  To  amend. 

nu  MOTIONS  IN  ORDBR  WHEN  A  MBMBBR  HAS  THB 

FLOOR. 
X.  Call  to  order. 

9.  Appeal  from  decision  of  the  Chair. 
5.  Objection  to  considering  a  question. 
[Not  in  order  if  debate  have  already  begun  on  the  subject.] 

4.  That  the  question  be  discussed. 
5*  For  the  order  of  the  day. 

IV.  MOTIONS  OPENING  MAIN  QUESTIONS  TO  DEBATE. 

X.  To  strike  out  enacting  clause  of  bill*  or  ordinance,  [of 
course,  not  applicable  in  private  societies,  and  used  in  State 
or  Municipal  Legislatures  when  U  is  desirable  to  force  the 
fight  on  the  measure  at  the  second  reading.] 

3.  To  commit  the  question. 

3.  To  refer. 

4.  To  postpone  indefinitely. 

5.  To  reconsider  a  debatable  question. 

v.  8UCCBSSPUL  MOTIONS  THAT  CANNOT  BB  RBCON- 
SIOBRKO. 

X.  Adjournment. 

a.  To  take  from  the  table. 

3.  To  reconsider. 

4.  That  the  committee  rise. 
5«  To  suspend  the  rules. 

VI.  MATTERS  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  AMENDMENT. 

I.  Motion  to  adjourn. 

5.  Amendment  to  an  amendment. 

3.  An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 

4.  A  call  to  order. 

5.  Motion  for  leave  to  continut  speaking  tf ter  having  been 
pronounced  out  of  order. 

6.  Motion  to  lay  on  the  table* 


7.  Objections  to  the  consideration  of  a  question. 

8.  Motion  for  the  order  of  the  day. 

9.  Motion  to  indefinitely  postpone. 

10.  Call  for  the  previous  question. 

11.  Motion  to  reconsider. 

12.  Motion  that  the  committee  rise. 

13.  Mouon  that  a  question  be  discussed. 

14.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules. 

15.  Mouon  to  take  from  the  table. 

i6.  Motion  to  take  up  a  question  out  of  the  proper  oxda; 
17.  Motion  for  leave  to  withdraw  a  motion. 

VIL  NON-DEBATABLE  MATTERS. 
X.  A  motion  to  adjourn.     But  a  motion  to  fix  the  time  to 
which  the  Society  shall  adjourn,  when  it  does  adjourn,  is  de> 
bauble. 

2.  An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  when  a 
question  of  deconun  is  in  debate,  or  to  the  pnonty  of  business. 
And  no  appeal  can  be  made  the  subject  of  debate  while  the 
previous  question  is  pending. 

3.  A  call  to  order  is  not  debatable. 

4.  Motion  to  extend  the  limit  of  debate. 

5.  Mouon  to  have  leave  to  continue  spealdng  after  having 
been  pronounced  out  of  order. 

6.  Motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

7.  Motion  to  limit  debate. 

8.  Objection  to  the  consideration  of  a  question  proposed 

9.  Motion  for  the  order  of  the  day. 
la  Motion  for  the  previous  question. 

XI.  Questions  in  regard  to  pnority  of  businesa. 

X2.  Call  for  the  reading  of  papers. 

13.  To  reconsider  an  undebatable  question. 

14.  Motion  that  the  committee  rise. 

15.  Motion  to  allow  the  question  to  be  discussad. 

16.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules. 

17.  MoUon  to  take  from  the  table. 

x8.  Motion  to  take  up  a  question  out  of  proper  ordeiw 
19.  Leavt.  to  withdraw  a  motion. 

VIII.  PORMS  or  PUTTING  CERTAIN  QUESTIONS. 

In  putUng  the  ^  v«tk»  on  an  appeal,  the  Chair  does  not 
ask  if  the  dedMt  SI  fc  Chair  be  overruled,  but—**  Shalitii 
decision  of  tkt  CMH  *  mstainedf  **  or  **  Shall  the  deastom  0/ 
the  Chair  sUmaf'^  !>'  ».nere  be  a  tie  vote,  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  is  overruled,  ixsraast  01  the  lack  of  a  majority. 

In  puttiiig  the  question  ;m  striking  out  certain  words,  it  is 
put — **  Shua  these  words  .^aunne  them]  stand  as  part  of  the 
resolution  f"    If  th^re  be  c  tit  ^^ote,  they  are  struck  out,  be 
cause  a  majoritv  have  not  pronouncca  m  their  favor. 

On  a  demand  fot  the  order  ot  the  tay.  the  question  is  put-^ 
"  Will  the  Society  [council,  club,  whatever  it  isj  now  proceed 
to  the  otder  [or  orders]  of  the  day  f  ** 

On  a  demand  for  the  previous  question,  the  form  i»^ 
*'  Shall  the  Main  Question  benowputf** 

On  an  objection  to  the  consideration  of  a  question,  if  mad« 
at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  subject,  the  form  is— 
•*  Shall  the  question  be  considered?  *' 

On  putting  the  yeas  and  nay»— "  As  mattyasart  im/auoro/ 
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ik/wtoihn  ^of  molntiont]  wW  when  their  names  etneaOed, 
mmewit  Ay§*     Tkem  9f  the  wtUnaj  •pinum  N0,    Mr*  Secret 

On  a  caU  for  ^e  yeas  and  nayt— '^  A$  wutny  as  are  in  favor 
a/eaUing  tkeym  and  nay*,  wiU^  wken  tkeir  names  are  eaUed^ 
say  Ays,  Mr  Searetary,  eaU  tks  rstL^  When  the  requisite 
nomber  haTe  answered  the  Secretary  lospends  calling,  reports 
retail  to  Chair,  who  nyt^ naming  the  nomberj  '*  In  tks 
afirmativs,  Tke  yeas  and  nays  art  arttertd^  Or,  if  there  bo 
no  ol>)ectioa,  he  may  say—*'  Those  in  favor  of  coiling  tks  yeas 
and  nays  wiii  riss  and  remain  standing  iili  counted."  He 
then  Goantt  them  aodibly.  and  annovmces  the  number  and  re* 
salt  bat  If  any  memt>er  cnes  *'  TOta  \ "  01  olherwise  dissents, 
tl^i  folk  mast  ba  called  fos  tba  ayet  only. 

UL  TWQ^TBntMi  TOTS. 

There  is  no  sach  thing  natoraay  as  the  necessity  of  a  two* 
thirds  TOte.  By  the  roles  of  order,  a  mapnty  suffices  to 
order  the  prerioos  question^  to  limit  the  time  of  fpeeches»  to 
limit  the  debate->which  uut  Is  virtually  ordenng  tbe  pieTioas 
question  at  a  hxed  hoar—or  to  consider  a  question  when  o6> 
jected  to  j  while  to  suspend  the  rules,  or  amend  them,  or  to 
make  a  speciak  order,  oi  to  move  loi  the  discussion  ol  a  non< 
debatable  question,  o»  to  talift  up  a  qnestKm  ixit  of  its  order 
—the  three  iast  amounting  to  a  suspension  oi  the  ruies— re- 
quires unanimous  consent 

But  while  this  Is  the  practice  in  legislative  bodies,  in  or> 
dinary  organizations,  where  ceienty  in  the  dispatch  ot  ousiness 
Is  not  ol  great  Importance,  where  the  previous  question  Is 
looked  upon  as  a  device  to  prevent  the  minority  tron*  express- 
ing an  opinion,  and  where  a  suspension  of  the  rules  if  more 
frequently  necessary,  the  toUowing  special  rule  Is  sometimes 
adopted 

U  Shan  mtfOf  a  two4falids  vote  oi  the  membets  pfgieat  at 


any  meeting  to  cdl  tfie  previous  questioxu  to  Urnlt  ddiate^  to 
fix  a  specihed  hour  for  dosing  debate*  to  consider  a  qnestkm 
when  objected  to  on  Its  iatiodiiction,  lo  make  a  special  ofdsi; 
to  suspend*  or  lo  amand  tha  mlesp  toofderthediscossionola 
subject  POP 'debs  tsblft  under  tfia  folssy  off  to  take  vp  a  qpM^ 
tion  out  of  its  order. 

This  may  be  placed  in  tfie  eonstitntian  or  by-laws  ol  the 
society,  when  it  will  become  paiamooiit.lawi  to  wfaldi  the 
rules  of  order  opposed  to  It  must  yield. 

The  safest  mode^  however^  will  be  lonnd  to  adhete  lolfce 
parliamentaiy  niles. 

X.  MArrBft-OP-COUMB  QOB8TIOIL 

To  expedite  bustnesst  tliat  to  which  no  one  objects^  vbaa 
stated  by  the  chair,  Is  considered  ordered.  Thus,  the  leoep* 
tkm  of  a  report^  calling  for  division,  reception  of  oommunl* 
cation,  withdrawal  of  a  motion  before  the  house,  leave  to 
oontmne  speech  m  order  after  bemg  pronounced  out  of  ordei^ 
etc.  are  permitted  without  a  vote,  if  no  objection  be  made. 
60  In  making  a  motion,  wtilch  itnctly  (when  not  a  question  of 
order,  an  objection  to  the  consideration  of  a  question  or  a  call 
tot  the  order  at  the  day)  requires  to  t>e  leconded,  it  is  always 
taken  tot  granted  that  it  has  been«  unless  some  one  should 
violate  courtesy  so  far  as  to  Inquire.  In  that  case,  it  must  be 
secondedv  01  tt  falls  to  the  ground. 

It  Is  considered  nnf  an  to  insist  upon  the  seconding  of  • 
motion,  because  It  violates  the  natoiml  right  of  a  member  to 
get  a  proposition  in  good  faith  before  the  house  ;  but*  if  his 
motion  be  made  for  dUatorv  purposes,  or  to  annoy  and  weary 
out  the  majority,  or  t>e  in  efiect,  though  not  in  shape,  offen- 
sive to  the  house,  it  Is  emmently  proper  that  he  should  have 
at  least  one  memtier  to  back  him  In  his  attempt :  and  It  is  no 
discourtesy  to  oH  ofi  his  Jisooutety  bj  tkrnimrting  tte  le^ 
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HRENOLOGY  is  a  Greek  compound, 
signifying  a  discourse  on  the  mind. 
The  system  which  exclusively  passes 
by  tj^is  paii^e,  was  founded  by  Dr.  Fran- 
cis Joseph  Gall,  a  German  physician, 
bom  in  1757.    The  brain  is  the  organ  by  and 
through  which  fnind  in  this  life  is  manifested. 
This  truth  is  now  disputed  scarcely  anywhere. 

Phrenologists  conjectured  that  different  brains 
differ  in  quality,  but  were  jpng  withput  any  indica- 
tions of  these  differences.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Temperaments  has  thrown  considerable,  though  not 
perfect,  light  on  this  point,  and  for  this  we  are  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Paris.  There  are  four 
temperaments,  accompanied  with  different  degrees 
of  power  and  activity,  in  other  words,  quality  of 
brain.  These  are  the  bilious^  the  nervous^  the  san- 
guine^ and  the  lymphatic.  These  temperaments  were 
observed  and  distinguished  long  before  the  discov- 
ery of  phrenology,  though  to  little  purpose.  They 
figure  in  the  fanciful  philosophy  of  Burton,  and  sim- 
ilar writers  of  former  times,  and  ipucb  nonsense 
is  written  connected  with  them.  Phrenology  has 
adopted  them,  and  made  them  intelligible  and  use- 
ful. They  are  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  particular  bodily  systems.  The  muscular 
and  fibrous  systems  being  predominantly  active, 
seem  to  give  rise  to  the  bilious  temperament.  The 
name  is  equivocal,  and  therefore  not  well  applied  ; 
the  other  three  are  more  appropriate.  The  brain 
and  nerves  predominating  in  activity,  give  the  nerv- 
ous; the  lungs,  heart  and  blood-vessels,  the  san- 
guine; while  the  glands  and  assimilating  organs 
present  the  lymphatic  temperament.  The  predom- 
inance of  these  several  bodily  systems  is  indicated 
by  certain  sufficiently  obvious  external  signs,  whence 
our  power  of  recognizing  them.    The  nervous  tem- 


perament is  marked  by  silky,  thin  hair,  thin  skin, 
small,  thin  muscles,  quick  muscular  motion,  pale- 
ness, and  often  delicate  health.  The  whole  nervous 
system,  brain  included,  is  active,  and  the  mental 
manifestations  vivacious.  It  ^s  the  temperapient  of 
genius  and  refinement.  Th?  t>ilious  has  bjac)c,  Jiard, 
and  wiry  hair,  dark  or  black  eyes,  dark  skin,  moder- 
rate  fullness,  but  much  firmness  of  fiesh,  with  a  harsh 
outline  of  countenance  and  person.  The  bilious 
temperament  gives  much  energy  of  brain  and  men- 
tal manifestation,  and  the  countenance  is  marked 
and  decided  ;  this  is  the  temperament  for  en4uring 
much  mental  as  well  as  bodily  labor.  The  sanguine 
temperament  has  well-defined  forms,  moderate 
plumpness  and  firmness  of  flesh,  light  or  red  hair, 
blue  eyes,  and  fair  and  often  ruddy  countenance. 
It  is  accompanied  with  great  activity  of  the  l)lood- 
vessels,  an  animated  countenance,  and  a  love  of  out- 
door exercises.  With  a  mixture  of  the  bilious — ^foi 
in  most  individuals  the  temperaments  are  mixed, 
often  all  four  occurring  in  one  person — it  would  give 
the  soldier's  temperament  Tjie  brain  is  active. 
The  lymphatic  temperament  is  indicated  by  a  round 
form,  as  in  the  fat  and  corpulent,  soft  flesh,  full  eel 
lular  tissue,  fair  hair,  and  pale  skin.  The  vital  ac- 
tion is  languid,  the  circulation  weak  and  slow.  The 
brain  also  is  slow  and  feeble  in  its  action,  and  the 
mental  manifestations  correspond. 

THE  PRIMITIVE  FACULTIES  OF  MIND.  AS 

CONNECTED  WITH  THEIR  ORGANS 

IN    THE  BRAIN. 

Mind,  which  was  considered  by  the  metaphysicians  as  a  sin- 
gle thing  or  essence,  was  said  by  thera  to  be  capable  of  being 
in  different  states ^  in  each  of  which  states  it  made  one  of  its 
various  manifestations,  as  memory,  judgment,  anger,  etc.  In 
no  particular  does  the  phrenological  hypothesis  differ  more 
from  the  metaphysical  than  in  this.  The  phrenological  doc- 
trine is,  that  the  brain,  the  organ  of  the  mind,  is  divided  into 
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Tarions  faculties,  each  of  which  has  its  own  mode  of  acting> 
It  is  held— 

First  That  by  accurate  observation  of  human  actions,  it  is 
possible  to  discriminate  the  dispositions  and  intellectual  power 
of  man,  such  as  love,  anger,  benevolence,  observation,  reflec- 
tion, etc. 

Secondly.  That  the  true  form  of  the  brain  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  external  form  of  the  head ;  the  brain,  though  the 
softer  substance*  being  what  rules  the  shape  of  the  skull,  just 
as  a  shell  takes  its  form  from  the  animal  within. 

Thirdly  The  organs  or  parts  into  which  the  brain  is  divided, 
all  of  which  organs  are  possessed  bj  every  individual  except  in 
the  case  of  idiocy,  appear  on  the  bram's  surface  in  folds  or 
convolutions,  somewhat  like  the  bowels  or  viscera  of  an  ani* 
mal,  but  have  a  well-ascertained  fibrous  connection  through 
the  whole  substance  of  the  bram  with  one  point  at  its  base, 
called  the  medulla  oblongata^  which  unites  the  brain  to  the 
spinal  cord.  The  organs  have  thus  each  a  conical  form  from 
the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  surface  ,  the  whole  being  not  in- 
aptly compared  to  the  stalks  and  flowei  of  a  cauliflower^ 

Fourthly  The  bram  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  called 
hemispheres :  on  each  side  of  the  fosse  or  division  between 
these  hemispheres  the  same  oi^n  occurs ;  all  the  organs  are 
therefore  double,  in  analogy  with  the  eyes  ears,  etc.  But 
when  the  term  organ  is  used,  both  organs  are  meant  The 
organs  which  are  situated  close  to  the  middle  line  drawn  verti- 
cally on  the  head,  though  close  to  each  other,  are  nevertheless 
double ;  for  example.  Individuality.  Benevolence,  Firmness,  etc 

Fifthly,  Beside  the  bram  proper,  there  is  a  sraallei  brain, 
attached  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  base  of  the  bram,  called  the 
eerebellum^ 

Sixthly.  The  brain,  including  the  cerebellum.  Is  divided 
into  the  anterior^  middle,  AnA  posterior  lobes.  The  cerebellum 
forms  part  of  the  posterior  lobe.  The  anterior  lobe  contains 
all  of  the  intellectual  faculties  \  the  posterior  and  lower  range 
of  the  middle  lobe  are  the  regions  of  the  animal  propensities  ; 
while  the  moral  sentiments  are  found*  with  a  sort  of  local 
pre-eminence,  to  have  their  organs  developed  on  the  top  or 
coronal  surface  of  the  head. 

The  gradation  in  size  of  the  organs  is  thus  denoted: 


VerySmalL 
Small 
Rather  SmalL 


Moderate. 
Rather  Pull. 
FuIL 


Rather  Large. 
Large. 
Very  Large. 


It  has  been  found  convenient  to  express  these  degrees  in 
numbers,  thus: — 


X. 

a,  (Idiocy.) 

\.  (Very  SmaO.) 

i  (Small.) 


8.  (Rather  Sman.) 

9- 

xo.  (Moderate.) 
It. 
13.  (Rather  FuH) 

Ito^Ul.) 


ir. 


(Rather  Large.) 


18.  (Large.) 

'9- 

ao.  (Very  Large.) 


The  intermediate  numbers.  3.  5,  7,  &c.,  denote  something 
between  the  two  denominations,  and  have  been  found  usefuL 

In  practice,  the  general  size  of  the  head  is  measured,  in 
several  directions,  with  calliper  compasses.  Twenty  males, 
from  25  to  50  years  of  age,  measured,  from  the  occipital  spine 
(the  bony  knot  over  the  hollow  of  the  neck)  to  the  point  over 
the  nose  between  the  eyebrows,  on  an  average,  7I  inches; 
some  of  them  being  as  high  as  8&,  and  others  as  low  as  6^. 


From  the  occipital  spine  to  the  hollow  of  the  ear,  the  avengt 
was  4}.  some  being  as  high  as  5,  others  as  low  as  3^  From 
the  hollow  of  the  ear  to  the  point  between  the  eyebrows,  as 
above,  average  nearly  5  ;  some  being  5^,  others  4I  From 
the  same  hollow  of  the  ear  to  the  top  of  the  head,  about  an 
inch  behind  the  center  (the  organ  of  Firmness),  the  average 
was  5(^  ;  some  being  6},  others  5^.  Across  the  head,  from  a 
little  below  the  tops  of  the  ears  (^m  Destructiveness  to 
DestructivenessX  the  average  was  5^0 ;  some  being  6^,  others 
si.  The  averages  are  in  these  twenty  individuals  higher  than 
those  of  the  natives  of  Britain  generally,  some  of  them  being 
large,  and  none  smalL 

Phrenologists  further  distinguish  between  power  and  aetimiy 
in  the  organs  of  the  brain.  Power,  in  whatever  degree  pos- 
sessed, is  capability  of  feeling,  perceiving,  or  thinking ;  whUe 
activity  is  the  exercise  of  power,  or  the  putting  into  action  the 
organ  with  more  or  less  intensity. 

The  powers  of  mind,  as  manifested  by  the  organs,  are 
called  faculties,  A  faculty  may  be  defined  to  be  a  particular 
power  of  thinking  or  feeling  A  faculty  has  seven  character- 
istics^  in  order  to  our  concluding  it  primitive  and  distinct  in 
the  mind,  namely.  I.  When  it  exists  in  one  kind  of  animal 
and  not  in  another  ;  a.  When  it  varies  in  the  two  sexes  of  the 
same  species ,  3.  When  it  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  other 
faculties  of  the  same  individual .  4.  When  it  appears  eariieror 
later  in  life  than  the  other  faculties  \  5.  When  it  may  act  or 
repose  singly,  6.  When  it  is  propagated  from  parent  to  child) 
and,  7.  When  it  may  singly  preserve  health,  or  singly  manifest 
disease. 

Diyiaion  or  Cl&saificatloo  of  the  Faculties.~Tbe  facol* 
ties  have  been  divided  by  Gail  and  Spurzheim  into  two  great 
orders— Feeung  and  Intellect,  or  Affective  ani  Inth^ 
LECTUAL  Faculties  The  Feelings  are  divided  into  tw# 
genera— the  Propensities  and  the  Sentiments,  By  a  propensi^ 
is  meant  an  internal  impulse,  which  incites  to  a  certain  action 
and  no  more  ;  by  a  sentiment,  a  feeling  which,  although  it  hat 
inclination,  has  also  an  emotion  superadded. 

The  second  order  of  faculties,  the  Intellectual,  also  snfien 
division  into  the  Perceptive  or  Knowing,  and  the  Re/ecAot 
Faculties,  The  Perceptive  Faculties  are  again  divided  into 
three  genera — 1st,  the  External  Senses  and  Voluntary  Motion^ 
ad,  the  Internal  powers  which  perceive  existence,  or  make  man 
and  animals  acquainted  with  external  objects  and  their  physi- 
cal qualities ;  and,  3d.  the  powers  which  perceive  the  relations 
of  external  objects.  The  fourth  genus  comprises  the  Re/tecHm 
Faculties,  which  act  on  all  the  other  powen  ;  in  other  wonH 
compare,  discriminate,  and  judge. 

The  following  Is  a  Uble  of  the  names  of  the  organs  lynoi^ 

tically  given  :— 

AFFECTIVE. 


I.— PaopENsmBS. 

I.  Amativeoess. 

a.  Philo|5rogcnltiveness. 

3.  lohabitiveneasandC^oooedtia- 

tivencss. 

4.  Adhesiveness. 

5.  Combativeocss. 

6.  Destructiveness. 
rAlimentiveness.] 
I  Love  of  Life.] 

7   Secretivcness. 
B.  Acquisitiveness. 
9.  Coostructiv 


II.— SKNTnoDrre. 

ao.  Sclf-Esteem. 

XI.  Love  of  Appfx>batloik 

19.  Outiousness 

13.  Benevolence 

14.  VeneratioQ. 

15.  Firmness. 

10.  Conacientioanei^ 

18.  WofMler. 

19.  Ideality, 
ao.  Wit,  or  Lu< 
•t,  " 
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nrrsLLxcTUAL. 

L^Pmacmrnwu,  30.  Eventuality. 

31.  Time. 
3a.  Tune. 

■4.  sue 
9<.  Weight 
afi.  Colonng. 

ffumoer. 
•0.  Older. 


•a.  Individualitj. 
•3.  Form. 
•4.  Size. 


3a.  iiine. 

33.  Language. 

n.— RXPLKTITB. 

34.  Companaoci. 

35.  Causalitf  . 


ORDER  FIRST.-FEELINGS. 

QBNU8  I.— PROPENSITIES, 

The  propensities  are  common  to  man  and  the  lower  animals  ; 
they  neither  perceive  nor  reason,  but  only  fecL 

No.  z. — AmatiTeness. — This  organ  is  situated  immediate!} 
over  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  fills  up  the  space  between  the 
ears  behind,  or  rather  between  the  mastoid  processes,  or  pro* 
jecting  bones  behind  the  ears.  It  generally  forms  a  projection 
in  that  part,  and  gives  a  thickness  to  the  neck  when  it  is  large, 
and  a  spareness  when  smalU 

As  the  basis  of  the  domestic  affections,  it  Is  one  of  great 
importance,  and  its  regulation  has  ever  been  one  of  the  prime 
objects  of  moral  systems,  laws,  and  institutions. 

No.  2^ — Philoprog^nitiveness. — This,  in  man  as  well  as 
snimals,  is  the  feeling  of  the  love  of  his  offspring.  It  depends 
on  no  other  faculty,  as  reason  or  benevolence  i  it  is  primitive  y 
and  in  the  mother,  who,  for  wise  reasons,  it  gifled  with  it  most 
strongly,  its  object,  the  infant,  instantly  rouses  it  to  a  high 
sute  of  excitement  It  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  back 
of  the  head,  and  when  large  projects  like  a  portion  of  an  ostrich 
egg.  The  organ  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  distinguish  in  the 
hnman  head.  Those  who  are  flat  and  perpendiculac  there, 
instead  of  being  delighted  are  annoyed  by  children  It  is 
generally  smaller  in  males  than  in  females,  though  sometimes 
found  larger  ;  and  men  so  organized  delight  to  carry  about  and 
nmse  children.  The  feeling  gives  a  tender  sympathy  gener- 
ally  with  weakness  and  helplessness;  and  we  find  it  often 
returned  by  the  young  themselves  to  the  old  and  feeble.  It  is 
essential  to  a  soft  kind  attendant  on  the  sick,  to  a  nurse  ot 
nursery-maid,  and  to  a  teacher  of  youth.  It  induces  women 
to  make  pets  of  small  and  gentle  animals,  when  tyrant  circum- 
stances  have  kept  them  single,  and  denied  them  offspring  of 
their  own.  Its  feelings  are,  by  a  kind  Providence,  rendered 
so  delightful,  that  they  are  extremely  apt  to  be  carried  the 
length  of  excess ;  and  spoiling  and  pampering  children  into 
▼icious  selfishness  is  the  ruinous  consequence. 

No.  3.^  Inhabitiveness  —  Concentrativeness. —  The 
organ  is  situated  immediately  above  the  preceding.  The  pur* 
pose  of  a  faculty  which  prompts  men  to  seiiU  instead  of  roam- 
ing, which  latter  habit  is  inconsistent  with  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  civilization,  is  obvious ;  nostalgia,  or  home-sick- 
ness, is  the  disease  of  the  feeling. 

No.  4. — ^Adhesivene8S.^This  organ  b  at  the  middle  of 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  parietal  bone.  It  attaches  men,  and 
even  animals,  to  each  other,  and  is  the  foundation  of  that 
pleasure  which  we  feel,  not  only  in  bestowing  but  receiving 
friendship.  It  is  the  faculty  which  prompts  the  embrace  and 
the  shake  of  the  hand,  and  gives  the  joy  of  being  reunited  to 
friends.  Acting  in  conjunction  with  Amativeness,  it  gives 
constancy  and   duration  to  the  attachments  of  the  married. 


Amativeness  alone  will  not  be  found  sufficient  for  this.  Henoft 
the  frequent  misery  of  sudden  love  marriages,  as  they  ars 
called,  founded  on  that  single  impulse.  The  feeling  attaches 
many  persons  to  pets,  such  as  birds,  dogs,  rabbits,  horses,  and 
other  animals,  especially  when  combined  with  Philoprogeni- 
tiveness.  With  this  combination,  the  girl  lavishes  caiesses  on 
her  doll  and  on  her  little  companions. 

No.  5.^CombatiTeness.— The  organ  of  thispropeiuity  is 
situated  behind,  and  a  little  upward  from,  the  ear;  anatomi* 
cally,  at  the  posterior-inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone.  A 
small  endowment  of  this  faculty  manifests  itself  in  tiiat  ore^ 
gentle  and  indolent  character,  which  is  easily  aggressed  npM^  » 
easily  repelled  by  the  appearance  of  difficulty  and  trouble,  and 
which  naturally  seeks  the  shades  and  eddy-comers  of  life 
Nations  so  organized^-the  Hindoos,  for  example— are  easily 
conquered  by  others,  under  whom  they  naturally  sink  into  a 
condition  more  or  less  of  servitude.  A  large  endowment,  on 
the  other  hand,  shows  itself  in  a  love  of  danger  for  its  own 
sake,  a  delight  in  adventurous  military  life,  and  a  tendency  to 
bluster,  controversy,  and  turmoils  of  all  kinds.  Persons  with 
large  combativeness  may  be  readily  recognized  in  private 
society  by  their  disposition  to  contradict  and  wrangle.  They 
challenge  the  clearest  propositions,  and  take  a  pleasure  in 
doubting  where  everybody  else  is  convinced.  The  generality 
of  boys  manifest  an  active  combativeness  in  their  adventurous 
spirit,  hence  their  disposition  to  fighting,  and  to  the  working  of 
all  kinds  of  petty  mischief.  To  control  and  guide  the  propen  • 
sity  is  one  of  the  most  delicate,  but  almost  most  important, 
duties  of  the  educator.  When  combativeness  is  deranged,  we 
have  a  violent  and  noisy,  and  often  a  dangerous  patient 
Intoxication  generally  affords  a  great  stimulus  to  it,  hence, 
drunken  quarrels  and  fightings. 

No.  6. — Destnictiveness. — ^This  organ  is  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  head,  immediately  over  the  external  opening  of  the 
ear,  extending  a  little  forward  and  backward  from  it,  and 
rising  a  trifle  above  the  top  or  upper  flap  of  the  ear.  It  cor- 
responds to  the  lower  portion  of  the  squamous  plate  of  the 
temporal  bone.  When  the  organ  is  large,  the  opening  of  the 
eai  b  depressed.  It  is  still  generally  considered  as  giving  the 
impulse  to  kill  and  destroy ;  but,  in  man,  this  propensity  is 
showr  to  have,  under  the  control  of  the  higher  sentiments 
and  intellect,  a  legitimate  sphere  of  exercise.  It  prompts 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey  to  keep  down  the  redundant  breeds 
of  the  lower  animals,  and  enables  man  to  '*  kill "  that  he  may 
•  *  eat.**  Anger,  resentment,  and  indignation,  in  all  their  shapes, 
likewise  spring  from  this  faculty. 

A  small  endowment  of  this  faculty  is  one  of  the  elements  of 
a  *•  soft "  character.  Persons  so  organized  seem  to  want  that 
which  gives  momentum  to  human  operations,  like  an  axe  want- 
ing in  back  weight. 

Alimentiveness,  or  Appetite  for  Food. — Alimentive- 
ness  is  the  desire  of,  or  appetite  for,  food.  In  this  feeling,  as 
such,  the  stomach  is  not  concerned ;  its  functions  are  strictly 
confined  to  the  reception  and  digestion  of  our  food. 

Alimen tiveness,  from  its  near  neighborhood  to  Destructive- 
ness,  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  influence  on  that  faculty,  rousing 
it  to  great  energy  when  its  own  enjoyments  are  endangered  off 
interrupted. 
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I^^m  qK  141^'^Thi^  self-pfesenration  involfed  in  the  love 
of  Ufi  {}  CfrUi^  not  account^  (or  by  any  known  organ  or 
co]^^||)fit|pi^  9f  organs.  C^^^oi^ness  14  fear  of  injury,  fear 
pf  de||^  I  jmf  1(19  not  Iqve  p(  )|fe.  This  feeling  b  powerfully 
mani^gftetl  j^  fpme  wl^^  tfieif  ^fe  i«  11^  no  danger,  but  who 

Jw*  MOB  N  flW  ^f  l>^f  ^  I  ▼??  f^eat  ?▼»?. 

No.  7.--Secrctiveiic^,— fli?  or4ei  of  this  faculty  will  be 
pbien[f4  tf)  ^  situated  immediately  f l>OYf  ^»t  of  Destmctive- 
im^  It  (he  ^ferjpr  e^p  of  ^{i?  parjeta)  bone,  or  \p  \he  middle 
^thf  li^e  9f  ^e  by^^n.  jjxe  legj^iiipifte  ^se  pf  the  faculty  is 
\^  f^F^Tpise  fha^  contro{  qver  t)ie  pu^ward  ma^jfesti^tipn  of  the 
9(t^  flf^mes  which  js  necessary  to  a  pru4pnt  reserve. 
"^^9^^  it,  and  o(  cputffs,  i^  thos^  in  whoi^  t))e  or^an  is  small 
^  tjie  if^lfestat^on  ^pa^^,  f|ie  feeling*  ptpfps*  t^iemselves 

{(9.  8.— 4pqiiiti^iyft|ief  9.— Tfie  org*|i  pf  t}iis  faculty  is 
f|tu^c4  ifi^ci'  forward  thai^,  »nd  a  little  above,  Secretiveness, 
t^t  the  anterior-inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone. 

i'he  faculty  of  Acquisitiveness  could  not,  an^  no  faculty 
could,  be  given  to  man  by  his  Creator  for  g  mean,  groveling, 
ar^d  immoral  use ;  accordingly,  when  we  consider  it  §right»  we 
recognize  in  it  the  dignity  pf  the  greatest  utility.  In  a  word, 
it  is  the  faculty  through  whose  impulse  man  accumulates  cafi\tal^ 
and  nations  are  rendered  rich,  great,  and  powerful.  Without 
the  faculty,  mai^  would  be  content  to  satisfy  hi$  daily  wants, 
although  even  in  this  he  would  fail  \  ]>ut  the  surplus  which, 
under  the  impulse  of  this  faculty,  l^e  contributes  tp  t|ie  s^ore 
of  wealth  which  accumulates  from  generation  to  generation, 
would  not  exist.  Under  proper  regulation,  then,  the  fiaiculty 
is  of  the  greatest  value  to  man ;  by  means  ot  it  he  "  gather^ 
op  the  fragment*,  th^t  nothing  may  be  lost."  Excessive  pur- 
suit of  wealth  is,  however,  an  abuse  of  the  faculty,  and  too 
much  the  vice  of  civilization,  when  it  advances,  as  it  has 
hitherto  done,  without  adequate  moral  improvement. 

Ko.  9. — Conttnic^ive&e*^. — The  situation  of  thi*  or^ai) 
is  immediately  behind  the  temple*,  in  ^he  fronta)  f>one,  a)x»ve 
the  spheno-temporal  suture*  The  faculty  of  which  this  org^n 
ift  the  instrument,  is  the  power  of  mechanically  making,  cpp- 
tlnlc^ng,  and  fashioning,  by  changing  the  forms  of  matter. 
Many  of  the  inferiof  animals  possess  it,  as  the  bee,  the  beaver, 
buds,  and  insects.  Some  savages  have  it  in  such  small  en- 
dowments as  never  to  have  built  huts  or  made  clothes,  of 
even  M^  simplest  instruments  for  catching  fish.  In  all  opera- 
tive»  wN  excel  *«  ^'^^^  *rts — engravers,  joiners,  tailors,  &c. — 
aiiU  ii|  c|iil4ren  who  early  manifest  a  turn  for  drawing  figures, 
and  cutting  them  out  in  paper,  the  organ  is  large. 

GENUS  II— SENTIMENTS. 

;:.  SEIfTIMEflTS  COMMON  TO   MAN  AND 
THE  LOWER  ANIMALS. 

No.  lO.^Self-Esteem-— The  situation  of  this  organ  is  at  the 
top  of  the  back  of  the  head,  at  the  center ;  forming,  as  it  were, 
the  curve  or  turn  between  the  back  and  top  of  the  head. 
Technically,  it  \%  a  little  above  the  posterioi  or  sagittal  angle 
uf  the  parietal  bones.  When  it  b  large,  the  head  rises  far  up- 
ward and  backward  from  the  ear,  in  the  direction  of  the  or- 
gan. The  legitimate  use  of  the  faculty  of  Self-Esteem,  or 
SeU-Lovib  is  that  degree  of  self-complacency  which  enhances 


the  pleasures  of  Ufe,  and  which  gives  the  indlvidoal  confidenoe 
in  his  own  powers,  and  leads  him  to  apply  them  to  the  best 
advantage  It  is  sometimes  called  proper  pride,  or  self^eiped, 
in  which  form  it  ai4s  the  moral  sentiments  in  resisting  temptip 
tions  to  vice  and  self-degradat|on ;  this  is  called  being  tAmm 
doing  a  criminal^  a  vicious,  or  a  mean  action.  Its  defidea^ 
renders  an  individual  too  humble,  and  the  world  take  hln^  at 
his  word,  and  push  him  aside.  In  large  and  uncontrolled  en* 
dowment,  it  produces  great  abuses,  and  causes  much  annoyance 
and  often  misery  to  others.  It  is  the  quarreling,  insulting 
domineering,  tyrannizing,  dueling  faculty.  In  children  it  is 
pettishness,  forwardness,  and  self-will,  and  produces  disobedi- 
ence. In  adults,  it  gives  arrogance,  superciliousness  and  td* 
fishness. 

No.  t  x«— Lore  of  Approbatipa.— This  organ  is  situated  00 
each  side  close  to  Self-Esteem,  and  commences  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  lambdoidal  suture.  It  gives,  when  large,  a 
marked  fullness  to  the  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the  head. 

The  faculty,  unless  kept  ii^  subordination  by  a  very  large  and 
vigilant  Conscientiousness,  prompts  to  all  the  conventional 
insincerities  an4  ^t^eries  of  society,  from  the  dread  that  die 
truth  wiU  of  epd  Self-Estee|n,  and  draw  down  on  the  teller  of 
it  disapprobation.  \Srhen  Secretiveness  is  large  and  Consdea* 
tiousness  sma^l,  ^ve  of  Approbation  is  profuse  ii^  the  un- 
meaning compliments  of  society. 

^o.  X2«— pautfons&esa.— The  organ  of  this  faculty  is  situat- 
ed about  t|i^  middjp  of  the  parietal  bone  on  both  sides. 

It  has  b^n  said  ^Xfcar  is  the  fundamental  feeling  of  thit 
faculty,  "[ff  i*  |in  important  element  in  prudence,  whidi 
places  the  indivi4uf4  on  his  guard  and  warns  him  not  to  be  ndi 
in  his  mora}  1^  well  as  his  physical  movements.  In  general, 
the  prg^n  is  )a^  in  pfiildr^n — a  wise  and  beneficent  provisioa 
fpr  their  protection,  '^^e  organ  is  often  diseased,  and  ihen  pro* 
duce^  causeless  dre^  of  evil,  despondency,  and  often  sfiictde. 

xz.  SUPERIOR  SENTIMENTS  PROPER  TO 
MAN. 

^0.  X3.~P^^T0lence« — T^e  organ  of  this  sentiment  is  aha* 
ated  at  the  ^ppf f  pfrt  of  the  frontal  bone,  immediately  before 
^he  fontanel,  in  the  middle  pf  the  top  of  the  forehead,  where  it 
turn*  to  form  p^r^  pf  the  top  of  the  h^>  ^f  coronal  sor&oe.  || 
i*  fasi]y  distinguishfd  ;  and  when  largf,  gives  a  roan4  elevated 
swell  to  that  region.  When  the  organ  is  small  the  foreheMi  or 
top-front  is  low,  fiat,  and  retreating, 

The  faculty  of  ^enevolence  gives  more  than  compassioii  for, 
and  a  dfsire  to  rejipve,  sufierjng ;  it  give*  a  wish  that  others 
should  be  positive{y  happy ;  prpmpt*  to  fictive,  |aborio«s,  and 
continued  exertions  ;  and,  unless  Acquisitiveness  be  very  lam 
an4  powerfi4,  to  Uhf nd  giving  to  promote  its  fj^vorite  obje^ 
It  differs  essentially  in  its  charity,  "which  sufierethlong  and  vk 
kind,"  '*  an4  vaunteth  not  itself,"  from  that  which  springs  from 
Love  of  Approbation. 

No.  X4. — Veneration. — The  organ  of  this  fiicolty  occupies 
the  center  of  the  coronal  region  just  at  the  fontanel — the  om- 
ter  of  the  top  of  the  head.  The  function  of  the  faculty  is  the 
sentiment  of  veneration,  or  deference  in  general  for  saperior- 
ity,  for  greatness,  and  goodness-  Its  highest  object  is  the 
Deity*    It  is  remarkable  in  how  many  instances  the 
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ol  Mcnd  labjectt  ha^t  ghrtn  buve  devdopment  of  this  oirmn 
In  the  beadi  of  their  aportlet  ^nd  talntai— no  doubt  because 
the  frfons  iiidiYidiiils  whom  thej  woold  natonllj  select  as 
gtndiesfcf  such  diaiacters»  possessed  the  oigan  larye.  Vener- 
9$km  has  no  special  object ,  k  finds  apptopriate  exercise  with 
yqpud  to  wAativtr  U  dttmrnl  iufierior,  Without  this  sentiment 
to  make  man  lookiq>  to  man,  a  people  would  be  like  a  rope 
of  sandy  and  societ7  could  not  eidst 

NOi  S5r— I^nniiest^— The  oigan  of  Uiis  fiicultj  occupies 
<he  top  of  the  head»  behind  Veneration,  in  the  middle  line. 
It  is  a  fiiculty  of  peculiar  character.  It  gives  fortitude,  con- 
ttancj,  peraeveianoe,  and  determination  i  and  when  too  pow- 
mdsl^  it  produces  obstinacj  stublMnmess,  and  infatuation. 
^RHth  Self-Esteem,  It  renders  the  faidindual  absolutely  im- 
peacticable.  The  want  of  it  Is  a  great  defect  in  character )  it 
It  nnsteadiness  of  purpose. 

Kfo.  i6w — Conscientionsneaa^— The  organ  of  this  senti- 
ment b  situated  on  each  side  of  the  organ  of  Firmness,  between 
die  latter  organ  and  that  of  Cautiousness. 

Conscientiousness  gives  the  emotion  of  Justice,  but  intellect 
is  necessary  to  show  on  wliich  side  Justice  lies.  The  judge 
mnst  hear  both  sides  before  deciding,  and  his  very  wish  to  be 
just  will  prompt  him  to  do  so.  This  faculty  regulates  all  the 
other  Isculties  by  its  rigid  rules.  Conscientiousness  not  only 
corfaa  oor  faculties  when  too  powerlni«  but  stimulates  those 
diat  are  too  weak,  and  prompts  us  to  duty  even  against  strong 
IncBnations.    T®  cultivate  It  tn  children  is  most  important 

Now  17.— Hope.^The  organ  d  this  faculty  has  Its  place 
00  each  side  of  Veneration,  partly  under  the  frontal,  and  partly 
vsder  the  parietal  bone,  "When  not  regulated  by  the  mteUect, 
Hope  leads  to  rash  speculation,  and,  in  combination  with 
Aoqolsitiveness,  to  gambling,  both  at  the  gaming-table  and 
in  the  counting-house  It  tends  to  render  tbe  tndividuai 
oedulous.  and  often  Indolent  In  religion,  hope  leads tofaith, 
and  strongly  disposes  to  a  tiellel  in  a  tiappy  iiie  to  come. 

Ma  ilL— Wonder.— Tbe  organ  ol  thu  faculty  is  situated 

00  each  side  of  that  d  Benevolence,  with  one  otbex  organ, 
tet  of  Imltatioa.  mteiposed.  TedinicaUy.  It  has  Its  place  tn 
tfM  lateral  parts  d  the  antertoi  reiriott  d  tbe  vertex. 

Persons  with  tbe  faculty  powertully  deteioped  are  fond  d 
IMwi,  especially  If  striking  and  wonderful,  and  are  always  e» 
ptessing  astonishment .  their  readmg  is  omclL  m  the  regions 

01  the  marvelOQS,  tales  d  wonder,  d  encnanters,  ghosts,  and 

ho.  19.— IdeaUtT'— The  osgao  d  tfiis  faculty  Is  situated 
liarther  down,  but  ctose  to  that  d  Wonder^  along  the  temporal 
ridge  of  the  frontal  bone. 

The  teulty  delighu  in  the  perfect,  the  exquisite,  the  htm- 
at^fo/— eomething  beyond  the  scenes  d  reabty^^something  In 
die  regions  d  romance  and  ftmcy— d  the  t>eautiful  and  the 
inhllme.  nose  writers  and  speakers  who  possess  It  large, 
adorn  al  they  say  ot  write  with  Its  vivid  inspirstions.  It  k 
the  oigan  d  Imagery.  The  fuculty  renders  conversation  ele> 
Tated,  animated,  and  eloquent,  the  opposite  d  dry  and  duE 

No.  ao«— V(nt,  or  the  Lndicron&r— The  organ  of  thb 
Ihculty  is  sitnated  before,  and  a  htUe  fc>wer  than  that  of  Ideal* 
ily .    When  laifo^  It  givea  a  bfaadth  lo  the  npper  r^km  d 


No.  2X.  «>lmltation.--This  organ  Is  sltoatad  on  aaek  side 
of  that  d  Benevolence.  The  Tmitatlve  arts  depend  on  dus 
fiumlty ;  and  Its  organ  is  found  large,  acoordia^,  la  painters 
and  sculptors  d  eminence , 

TmSb 

By  these  fiicultles  man  and  tnhnah  nercelva  or  fda  Imowl* 
edge  of  the  external  worid,  tnd  likewise  d  thek  own  mental 
operations.  The  object  d  4ie  faculties  b  to  know  wliat  csi^ 
ists,  and  to  perceive  qualities  and  relations.  Dr.  Spanheiitt ' 
divided  them  Into  three  genera  .••—t.  The  External  Senseai 
a.  The  Internal  Senses,  or  Perceptive  Faculties,  which  piocasa 
knowledge  d  external  objects,  their  physical  qualities  and  1^ 
lations  4  $.  The  Reflecting  Faculties. 

Genna  L— Bztemal  Senaea^— By  diese,  man  and  the 
inferior  animals  are  brought  into  communication  with  the  ex- 
ternal material  worid.  The  Senses,  as  generally  received,  are 
five  in  number^  TVmtA,  7*af*,  Smdl,  Hia$ing,  and  Sight 
There  are  certainly  two  more,  namely,  die  wui  0fffungief, 
and  Tkirst  and  the  JHuseutar  unsgf  or  that  by  whidi  we  fed 
the  state  d  our  muscles  as  acted  opon  by  gravitation  and  flie 
resistance  of  matter.  Without  this  last  sense  we  couU*  "^ot 
keep  out  balance,  or  suit  our  movements  to  the  kws  of  the 
medianical  world. 

Genna  llA—lntellectnal  PacnHleay  whldi  Procnra 
Knowledge  of  External  ObJecta»  of  their  Physical 
Qnalltiea,  and  Variona  Relationa.--These  faculdes  corre- 
spond in  sooM  degree  with  the  perceptive  powers  d  the  meta* 
I^ysieians,  and  form  ideas. 

No.  2a.--IndlTidnalitx^— ^The  organ  d  this  faculty  is  situ- 
ated in  the  middle  d  the  kwer  part  d  the  forehead,  imme- 
diately above  the  top  d  the  nose.  It  takes  cognizance  of 
Individnal  existences  d  a  horse  for  evampie.  As  Individu* 
ality  merely  observes  tiistences  without  regard  to  their  modes 
d  action.  It  is  the  faculty  d  the  natnwrtst.  Those  who 
possess  It  large  and  active,  observe  the  minntest  objects  | 
nothing  escapes  diem,  and  they  remember  even  die  nunutest 
objects  so  well,  that  they  will  miss  them  when  taken  away. 
On  the  contrary,  those  who  have  It  small  observe  nothing, 
and  five  the  most  imperiect  account  d  the  objects  which 
have  been  in  their  way. 

Na  23.^Fonn.— This  organ  Is  situated  on  eadi  side  of 
and  dose  to  the  cfista  gaiB.  and  occupies  die  space  between 
the  eyea  In  those  who  have  it  large,  die  eyes  are  wide 
asunder  and  vUt  verm.  As  every  material  object  u^ust  have 
a  form,  regular  or  Irregular,  this  faculty  was  given  to  qimi  and 
animals  to  percdve  forms,  and  they  could  nd  exist  without 
k.  When  large,  k  constitutes  an  essential  dement  in  a  talent 
for  drawing,  tmt  lequires  Size  and  Construcdveness  to  pen^^t 
die  talent 

No.  a4«-  fliae.'— Every  object  has  a  size  or  dimension 
Hence  a  faculty  k  necessary  to  cognize  thk  qudity.  The  or- 
gan k  situated  at  the  inner  extremities  of  the  eyebrows,  where 
they  turn  upon  the  nose.  A  perception  of  Size  k  hnportant  te 
om  movements  and  actions,  and  essentid  to  our  safety.  There 
k  DO  accuracy  In  dmwing  or  perspective  without  thk  < 
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No.  35.— 'Weight.— Wdghl  is  a  ^Bilitj  of  matter  quite  dis- 
tinct from  all  its  other  qoalitlei.  The  wei^^t  of  anj  material 
object  is  only  another  name  for  its  degree  of  gravitating  ten- 
dencjT — ^its  attractabilitj  to  the  earth.  A  power  to  perceiye  the 
diflerent  degrees  of  this  attraction  b  essential  to  man's  move- 
ments, safetj,  and  even  eiiitenoft.  There  mvst  be  a  facolty  for 
that  perception^  and  that  fKoltj  mvst  have  a  cerebral  instni- 
ment  or  oigan.  Rurenologists  have  generallj  localised  that 
organ  in  the  snperorbltal  tidge  or  eyebrow,  immediately  next 
to  Sice,  and  &rther  from  the  top  of  the  nose. 

No.  36.— Colorliig.^As  eveiy  object  mvst  have  a  color  in 
ordei  to  be  visible*  it  aeema  necessaiy  that  there  should  be  a 
fibcnlty  to  cognise  this  qvality.  The  oigan  is  the  next  ontward 
from  Weight  in  the  eyebrows,  occupying  the  precise  center  of 
each  eyebrow. 

No.  27.— Locmlity.— Objects  themselves  are  cognized  by  In- 
dividnality;  but  their  place,  the  direction  where  they  lie,  the 
way  to  them  depend  on  another  £icnlty»  a  faculty  given  for  that 
purpose.  Without  such  a  power,  men  and  animals  must,  in 
situations  where  objects  were  numerous,  and  complicated  in 
their  positions,  as  woods,  have  lost  their  way.  No  man  could 
find  his  own  home,  no  bird  its  own  nest,  no  mouse  its  own 
hole.  The  (acuity,  when  active,  prompts  the  individual  to 
localixe  everything,  and  think  of  it  as  in  its  place.  One  glance 
at  a  paragraph  or  advertisement  in  a  newspaper  fixes  its  place 
in  their  minds,  so  that  they  will  turn  overt  he  largest  and  most 
voluminous  newspaper,  and  know  in  what  column,  and  partof 
a  column,  they  will  find  it ;  or  direct  others  to  do  so.  A  per- 
son with  the  faculty  powerful,  will  go  in  the  dark  to  find  what 
he  wants,  and  will  find  it  if  in  its  place.  Skillful  chess-players 
invariably  liave  the  organ  of  LooUity  large,  and  it  is  believed 
that  it  is  the  organ  of  which  they  make  the  principal  use ;  for 
it  gives  the  power  of  conceiving,  before  making  a  move,  the 
effect  of  new  relative  positions  of  the  pieces. 

No.  a8. — Number. — The  organ  of  this  faculty  is  placed  at 
the  outer  extremity  of  the  eyebrows  and  angle  of  the  eye.  It 
occasions,  when  Urge,  a  fullness  or  breadth  of  the  temple,  and 
(tften  dnws  downward  the  external  comer  of  the  eye.  When 
it  is  small,  the  part  is  flat  and  narrow  between  the  eye  and 
the  temple.  Their  number  is  a  very  imporunt  relation  or  con- 
dition of  things,  and  requires  a  distinct  perspective  power. 
Our  safety,  and  even  existence,  may  depend  on  a  clear  percep- 
tion of  Number. 

No.  2g* — Order. — The  organ  of  this  faculty  is  placed  in  the 
eyebrow,  between  Coloring  and  Number,  and  is  large  and 
prominent,  and  often  pointed  like  a  limpet-shell,  in  those  who 
are  remarkable  for  love  of  method,  arrangement,  and  symme- 
try, and  are  annoyed  by  confusion  and  irregularity.  The 
marked  love  of  order  in  some  persons,  and  their  suffering  from 
disorder,  are  feelings  which  no  other  faculty,  or  combination  of 
faculties,  seems  to  embrace. 

No.  30.— ETentuality.— The  organ  of  this  faculty  is  situated 
in  the  very  center  of  the  forehead,  and  when  large,  gives  to 
this  part  of  the  head  a  rounded  prominence.  Individuality 
has  been  called  the  faculty  of  nouns:  Eventtiality  is  the  faculty 
of  verfis.  The  first  perceives  mere  existence ;  the  other  motion, 
chaagei  event  history.  All  knowledge  must  be  of  one  or  the 
Other  of  these  two  descriptions— either  things  that  art  or 


things  that  happen.  In  the  following  examples^-die  1U9 
speaks,  the  wind  bUms^  the  day  Jawns,  the  nouns  cognized  bj 
Individuality  are  printed  in  capitals,  while  the  verbs,  addressed 
to  Eventuality,  are  in  italics. 

No.  3Xr— Time — ^Whatever  be  the  essence  of  time  as  an  en- 
tity, it  is  a  reality  to  man,  cognizable  by  a  faculty  by  whidi  he 
observes  its  lapse.  Some  persons  are  called  walking  time- 
pieces ;  they  can  tell  the  hour  without  looking  at  a  watch ;  and 
some  even  can  do  so,  nearly,  when  waking  in  the  night  The 
faculty  also  marks  the  minute  divisions  of  duration,  and  their 
relations  and  harmonies,  which  are  called  time  in  music,  snd 
rhythm  in  versification. 

No.  3a*— Tunc— The  organ  of  this  faculty  is  situated  still 
fiorther  out  than  that  of  Time,  giving  roundness  to  the  point 
where  the  forehead  turns  to  form  the  temples.  It  is  laige  in 
great  musicians ;  and  when  small  and  hollow,  there  is  an  alter 
incapacity  to  distinguish  either  melody  or  hannony. 

No.  33. — Langnage. — ^A  faculty  is  given  to  man  and  ani- 
mals which  coimects  feelings  with  signs  and  cries ;  but  to  msa 
alone  is  given  articulate  speech.  The  comparative  facility  with 
which  different  men  clothe  their  thoughts  in  words,  depends 
on  the  size  of  this  organ,  which  is  situated  in  the  super-orbitsl 
plate,  immediately  over  the  eyeball,  and  when  large,  pushes  the 
eye  outward,  and  sometimes  downward,  producing,  in  the 
latter  case,  a  wrinkling  or  pursing  of  the  lower  eyelid.  There 
is  no  fluent  speaker  deficient  in  this  organ. 

Internal  Excitement  of  the  Knowinj^  Organn— Spec- 
tral lUnsions. — The  Knowing  Organs  are  for  the  most  part 
called  into  activity  by  external  objects,  such  as  forms,  colors, 
sounds,  individual  things,  &c.;  but  internal  causes  often  ezrite 
them,and  when  they  are  in  action  objects  will  be  perceived  whidi 
have  no  external  existence,  and  which,  nevertheless,  the  indi- 
vidual will  believe  to  be  reaL  This  is  the  explanation  of 
visions,  specters  and  ghosts,  and  at  once  explains  the  firm  be- 
lief of  many  that  they  have  appeared  to  them,  and  the  fact  that 
it  never  happens  that  two  persons  see  the  same  specters  at  the 
same  time. 

GENUS  III.— REFLECTIVE  FACULTIES. 

The  Intellectual  Faculties  already  considered,  give  ti 
knowledge  of  objects,  and  the  qualities  and  relations  of  ob- 
jects, also  of  the  changes  they  undergo,  or  events. 

No.  34- — Comparison. — Every  faculty  can  compare  its  own 
objects.  Coloring  can  compare  colors;  Weight,  weights; 
Form,  forms ;  Tune,  sounds ;  but  Comparison  can  compare  a 
color  with  a  note,  or  a  form  with  a  weight,  &c  Analogy  is  a 
comparison  not  of  things  but  of  their  relations. 

No.  35. — Causality.— This  is  the  highest  and  noblest  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  and  is  the  last  in  the  phrenological  analjfsa 
of  the  faculties.  Dr.  Spurzheim  so  named  it,  from  obsenring  thst 
it  traces  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect^  and  sees  the  re- 
lation of  ideas  to  each  other  in  respect  of  necessary  ctmsequeacu 
Its  organs  are  situated  on  each  side  of  Comparisoiu  With  a 
powerful  perception  of  causation,  the  individual  reasons  inm 
cause  to  effect  by  logical  or  necessary  consequence.  It  is  the  fee- 
ulty  which  sees  principles  and  acts  upon  them,  while  the  other 
two  fiaculries  only  try  experiments.  Resource  in  difficulties,  sad 
sound  judgment  in  life,  are  the  result  ot  powerful  Causality* 
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HE  mode  of  forming  ropes 
and  cables  is  shown  in 
Fig.  z.  A  number  of 
fibers^  Of  are  spun  right- 
handed  (with  the  sun,  or 
sf t  to  right)  into  the  j^am, 
number  of  yams,  Tarying 
ing  to  the  sixe  and  quality 
strand  required  (ropes 
>f  small  fine  yam  are  the 
st  and  best),  are  then  twist- 
-handed,  into  the  sirand^  c. 
itrands  laid  together,  n^/l/- 
,  form  the  r^»  d^  (At  #  is  the  vacant  space 
i  by  the  strand  c  being  **  unlaid  ^  to  show  its 
tUnicture.)  This  three-strand  right-handed  rope  is  the 
fope  used  for  general  purposes  and  for  the  **  running 
rigging'* of  ships.  For  ^standing  rigging  **— shrouds 
and  stays — it  is  customary  to  use  nght-handed  rope 
composed  of  four  strands  laid  round  a  fifth  smaller 
ftrand,  called  the  J^art,  which  passes  straight  up  the 
middle.  Left-handed  rope  is  sometimes  met  with, 
but  not  often.  Ropes  are  built  up  in  this  way  for 
tiie  sake  of  getting  the  twist  right  and  left  alter- 
nately, which  is  the  only  way  of  preventing  them 
from  untwisting  under  strata  Without  the  twist  the 
fbers  would  fall  to  pieces. 

Three  ropes  like  d,  laid  together  left-handed, 
tern  the  caMe,  /,  the  largest  kind  of  rope.  All  left- 
hindad  rope  is  ralltd  cat/f-Mdj  but^  strictly  K)eak* 


ing^  only  nine-stranded  rope  like  /  should  be  so 
called.  Formerly,  ordinary  right-handed  rope  wfLS 
called  Aawser-laH  but  that  term  is  obsolete  or  liaa 
come  to  mean  the  same  as  ^  cable-laid.  ** 

There  are  many  kmds  of  cord,  such  as  window- 
sash  lines,  &C.,  which  are  not  ''laid,"  but  ^plaited,"* 
and  are  therefore  in  no  sense  r^.  These  cannot 
be  spliced  or  made  into  the  more  complicated  knots. 
Miniature  rope,  called  kum^cr-iine^  b  about  the 
smallest  genuine  laid  rope,  and  is  good  for  practic- 
ing knots  upon,  llie  smallest  rope  so  called  by 
sailors  is  inch-rope,  ie.^  i  in.  in  circumference,  not 


diameter.  Rope  exposed  to  the  vet  should  ba 
made  of  yams  soaked  in  tar.  Thb  makes  the  neat- 
est knots  and  splices,  the  fibers  sticking  together 
better,  but  it  makes  the  fingers  in  a  sad  mess.  XJn* 
tttzed  rone  is  nearly  as  good  for  practicing  00.     ^^ 
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iSKrr/^is  composed  of  two  or  three  yams  laid 
either  way. 

Spun-yam  is  a  kind  of  soft  string,  made  by  twist- 
Li,  right-handedy  two  or  three  ]rams  from  old  rope. 

ifbhm^g  is  filling  up  the  channels  between  the 
strands  of  It  rope,  either  to  improve  its  appearance 
or  to  fit  it  tor  serving  or  parcelling  [a^  Fig.  2) 

Parcelling  is  covering  the  rope  with  strips  of  old 

Sinvas  soaked  in  tar  to  keep  out  the  wet    Follow 
e  ** lay-  of  the  strands  from  left  to  right  {d^  Fig. 
8)p  tkfeti  cover  over  or  servi  the  parcelling  with 

fto.  3.      Pig.  4.  Ao.  %  Ftak  4 


na.f.  Flo.!      f^^      f^tib 


mmn-yam  [p^  Fig.  s)^  going  against  the  hy^  or  from 
right  to  left  ** Service"  is  also  put  on  without 
parcelling,  over  a  plain  rope  or  over  worming. 

Marling  is  used  instead  of  service  to  keep  parcel- 
ling in  its  place.  It  is  a  kind  of  '^  chain-stitch  "  as 
liaown  to  ladies  (^,  Fig.  2).    Work  it  towards  you. 

Any  bend  (^  Ibopin  a  rope  b  called  a  Ughi^  as  a 
o*  ^  in  Fig.  !•  "the  standing  part  is  that  which  is 
li^t  bent  about  In  forming  the  knot ;  the  base,  in 
iict,  upon  wludl  the  ^m^-the  part  being  manipu- 
lated— ^is  workeo.  If  you  seize  one  of  the  bends  of 
a  coQ  of  rope^  and  draw  it  out  without  finding  the 
ends»  you  We  bold  of  the  ^  bight  '*  of  it 

The  plain  Oybrhakd  Knot  (Fig.  4)  is  the 
simplest  of  aU.  tt  is  made  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  to 
prevent  it  passing  through  a  hole  (as  in  sewing)  or 
to  prevent  the  strands  from  separating  too  far. 

The  Figure  of  Eight  KNOt  (Fig.  5)  is  better 
than  the  overhjmd,  as  it  does  not  **  jam  "  under  strain 
and  is  easy  to  undo. 

The  Boat  Knot  or  Marlingspike  Hitch  (Fig. 
6)  is  simply  an  overhand  knot  with  the  end  held  by 


a  piece  of  wood  instead  of  being  '  aken  throu^  thf 
bight     On  withdrawing  this  the  knot  falls  to  piecea 

The  BowLiKB  is  the  best  of  all  knots.  It  forms  a 
loop  which  neither  Jams  nor  slios,  and  is  easy  to 
undo,  ^wo  ropes  may  be  joinea  by  a  bowline  at 
the  end  of  each.  It  may  be  thrown  over  or  made 
fast  round  a  post,  it  forms  a  sling  for  a  cask*  ati4 
fifty  other  things.  Having  formed  a  bight  as  in  Fi^ 
7,  hold  the  crossing  ^  in  the  right  finger  and  thumbt 
with  the  left  hand  take  Ae  bight  at  a,  and  draw  it 
over  the  end  as  in  Pig.  8:  being  twisted  by  this 
operation,  it  tends  to  take  th&  shape  shown  in  Fig.  91 
let  it  do  so»  but  stiU  keep  the  crossing  in  order  be- 
tween the  finger  and  thumb  -,  now  draw  out  the  end 
a  little,  and  work  it  in  as  in  Fig.  lo;  adjust  the  loe^ 
to  the  size  required,  and  pull  it  tight 

A  Running  Bowline  is  beguti  as  in  Fig.  1 1.  tak* 
ing  c  as  the  crossing  and  d  as  the  bight  described 
above.  Fig.  12  shows  it  finished, — thi  besi  $lq^ 
knot  known,  free  from  any  risk  Of  jamming. 


One  merit  of  the  bowline  Is  that  it  can  beihade 
on  a  rope  with  one  end  fixed  and  out  of  reach ;  bat 
it  can  even  be  made  in  the  middle  of  a  tope  when 
there  is  no  time  to  look  for  the  ends.  This  \k  a 
bawUne  im  a  bight.  When  a  saflor  heart  the  cijf^ 
*"  Man  overboard  I  **  he  seizes  a  bi|^t  in  the  %ntt 
coil  of  rope  he  meets  with,  forms  a  bowline  on '% 
and  throws  it  to  the  drowning  man  in  less  time  thn 
it  takes  to  describe  it,  because  he  is  not  detained 


F^  ifi       Fig.  lik  Vta.  19b 


looking  for  the  end.  Figs.  13  and  14,  correqxnd- 
ing  to  7  and  9,  show  that  it  is  commenced  as  a  com* 
mon  bowline,  only  with  a  double  instead  of  a  stng^ 
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rope  ;  but  instead  of  treating  the  looped  end,  ^,  like 
the  end  in  Fig.  lo,  open  it  out  and  pass  it  round  or 
behind  the  whole  thing  (see  the  dotted  lines);  then 
draw  tight  again,  as  in  Fig.  15. 

A  Bowline  with  Four  Bights  is  made  with 
two  double  ropes.  It  has  four  large  loops,  instead 
of  the  two  in  Fig.  15,  and  may  be  used,  for  instance, 
to  support  the  different  parts  of  a  man's  body  while 
being  drawn  out  of  the  water  insensible. 

Figs.  16  and  17  show  two  ways  of  slinging  a  cask, 
&C,,  in  the  loop  of  a  single  bowline.  In  Fig.  17  the 
rope  must  be  arranged  before  the  bowline  is  made. 

Fig.  18  is  a  simple  running  knot,  but  inferior  to 
the  bowline.  It  is  often  used  for  tying  up  parcels, 
when  an  overhand  knot  at  a  is  made  to  prevent  the 
end  slipping  through. 

The  Hangman's  Knot  is  useful  for  the  same 


Pia  zS. 


Rto.a& 


Fia  19. 


Pkck  n. 


and  other  purposes  and  does  not  jam  so  much,  besides 
being  more  ornamental.  Form  bights  as  in  Fig.  19; 
work  the  end  round  and  round,  as  many  times  as 
you  like,  towards  the  loop  a.  Fig.  20;  pass  it  through 
a  J  pull  3  so  as  to  nip  the  end  tightly  in-a  (Fig.  21). 
When  made  with  care  this  is  a  pretty  knot 

A  rope  may  be  secured  to  a  post  or  spar  by  a  bow- 
line, as  to  the  cask  in  Fig.  16,  or  by 

The  Clove  Hitch  or  Builder's  EInot,  Figs«  23 

Fto.a3. 
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and  23,  which  holds  very  tight,  especially  if  the  end 
is  ** seized"  or  "  stoppered"  down  with  spun-yam, 


or  secured  to  the  standing  part  by  a  **  half -hitch,*^  nf 
at  a  in  the  latter  figure.    You  can  form  this  knot 
either  by  twisting  the  end  of  the  rope  round  the  | 
post,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  23,  or  by  forming  | 
a  double  loop  as  in  Fig.  22,  and  passmg  the  post  of 
spar  through  the  opening  a,  and  then  drawing  tignuj', 
In  either  case  the  result  is  the  same.  |i 

The  Timber  Hitch   (Fig  24)  holds  tight  while 
the  strain  is  on,  but  not  otherwise.     It  is  useful  b  4 ' 
hurry,  and  easily  made.  L 

The  Rolling  Hitch  (Fig.  25)  holds  so  securely 
that  a  weight  may  be  suspended  by  it  from  a  per- 
pendicular pole,  or  the  pole  may  be  slung  by  it  in 
the  same  position.  At  a  it  is  shown  drawn  tight. 
In  Fig.  26  an  extra  turn  is  taken,  which  adds  to  the 
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Strength.  There  is  also  another  more  complicated 
form  of  the  rolling  hitch. 

In  all  these  figures  the  knot  id  draWn  loose  to' 
show  the  structure. 

The  Cat's-paw  (Fig.  27)  is  used  for  hitching  the 
bight  or  any  part  of  a  rope  to  d  hook,  &c.  Form 
two  bights,  twist  them  in  opposite  directions,  and 
pass  the  hook  through  the  loops.  A  weight  may 
now  be  hung  to  either  part  of  the  rope.  There  are 
several  cat's  paws,  but  this  is  the  commonest* 
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The  Sheepshank  or  Dogshank   (Fig.  28)  ex- 
plains itself.     It  is  used  for  shortening  ropes  whea 
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1l  ia  nndesinible  to  cut  them  to  the  length  required. 
It  comes  apart  again  when  the  strain  is  removed. 

A  Blackwall  Hitch  (Fig.  29),  simple  as  it  is,  is 
a  safe  way  of  hanging  a  weight  from  a  hook.  The 
greater  the  weight  the  tighter  the  end  is  jammed 
-against  the  hook,  though  there  is  no  knot  in  it 
I  The  neatest  join  for  two  ropes  is  the  Reef  Knot, 
01  Right  or  True  knot  Twist  the  ends  as  in 
Fig.  30,  then  make  an  overhand  knqt  as  in  Fig.  31. 
|l  the  latter  is  twisted  in  the  right  direction,  the 
ends  will  lie  close  as  in  Fig.  32;  if  not  they  will 
itick  out  sideways.  When  this  happens  the  knot  is 
tseless,  and  is  called  a  **  granny  knot/'  or  false  knot 
Neat  as  the  true  reef  knot  is,  it  is  only  suited  for 
small  ropes  with  no  great  strain  on  them :  under 
much  strain  it  jams  and  b  difficult  to  undo.     To 


Pig.  30. 

floin  large  ropes,  hold  one  in  the  left  hand  as  at  ^  in 
JFig.  33;  then  work  the  other  through  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrow.  This  is  th^  Common  or  Sheet 
Bend,  or  Weaver's  Knot,  f  he  reef  knot  is  that 
used  to  join  the  ends  of  eac*^  pair  of  ''  reef  points  " 
in  reefing  a  saiL  Of  course  joining  the  two  ends  of 
a  rope  together  is  the  same  as  joining  two  separate 
ropes.  The  weaver's  knot  is  easy  to  undo,  especi- 
ally if  made  as  in  Fig.  34. 

Fig.  35  is  a  Carrick  Bend,  for  joining  two  cables 
for  towing  ships^  &c.;  but  a  bowline  bend  is  more 
generiL 

A  permanent  junction  between  two  ropes  should 
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always  be  made  by  spiicing.    Fig.  36  shows  the  com- 
mencement of  a 
Short  Spltcx. — Open  out  or  unlay  the  strands, 


and  '  '  lu'ch"  or  inter-lock  the  ends  (tightly,  not 
loosej)  cu  '*n  the  drawing);  take  any  strand,  ^  pass 
it  ovei  iDv  opposing  strand  next  before  it,  /,  and 
stick  it  in  between  that  and  the  next,  e  (which  must 
be  lifted  up  by  a  pointed  piece  of  wood  or  iron 
called  a  marlifigspike).  Pass  it  under  e  and  up  be- 
tween e  and  d.  Treat  all  six  strands  in  a  similar 
manner.  If  great  strength  is  required,  pass  them  all 
a  second  time.  When  the  ends  reappear,  untwist 
each  into  yams ;  cut  out  half  of  each  yam ; 
twist  up  the  yams  again  ;  then  pass  the  six  reduced 
strands  once  more,  and  cut  off  the  ends.  This  is  to 
tafer  the  splice^  to  make  it  more  sightly  (Fig.  37.) 
If  the  description  seems  obscure,  try  it  as  you  read: 
the  principle  is  to  embed  or  burrow  each  strand  of 
a  into  the  substance  of  b  and  vice  versa.  Splicing 
large  ropes  is  very  hard  work. 

An  Eve  Splice  (Fig.  38)  is  easily  made  by  any 
one  who  has  mastered  the  short  splice,  the  difference 
being  that  you  have  only  the  strands  of  one  rope  to 
work  in  amongst  the  strands  of  its  own  "  standing 
part."  Both  these  splices  should  be  parcelled  and 
served  if  exposed  to  wet 
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The  Long  Splice  is  stronger  and  more  elegant 
than  the  short  splice,  and  must  be  used  if  the  rope 
has  to  run  through  pulleys,  &c.,  as  it  does  not  in- 
crease its  thickness.  Unlay  a  much  greater  length 
of  each  rope  than  is  shown  in  Fig.  36  ;  inter-lock  or 
"crutch"  the  strands  as  before.  Now  untwist  a 
still  further — for  several  whole  tums  along  its  own 
rope  A,  which  will  then  consist,  so  to  speak,  of  two 
strands  and  a  vacancy.  Into  the  vacant  space  left 
by  the  removal  of  a  lay  the  corresponding  strand  f^ 
of  the  opposite  rope  (Fig.  36);  twbt  /  tighter  as 
you  lay  it  in  a,  for  part  of  its  length  is  now  com* 
posed  of  two  strands  of  its  own,  b  and  a  and  one  of 
its  neighbor's,  /.  At  the  point  where  the  untwist- 
ing of  a  ceases — and  where,  of  course,  the  laying  b 
of  /  ceases  also — ^join  a  and  f;  cut  off  all  but  a  few 
inches  of  each;  untwist  them,  and  cut  off  about  cme- 
fourth  of  the  yams  from   each,    ^ie  the  reduced 
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Strands  with  an  overhand  knot  (as  in  Fig.  39),  which 
must  be  coaxed  into  the  vacant  place  as  neatly  as 
possible;  beyond  the  knot  reduce  a  and  /  by  another 
fourth;  pass  the  end  of  a  over  /  and  the  end  of  / 
over  a^  and  each  under  the  two  next  strands  (Fig. 
40):  when  you  have  well  stretched  the  rope,  cut  oflf 
the  ends  where  they  appear.  Sometimes  the  two 
are  reduced  by  half  before  knotting;  sometimes  the 
extreme  end  is  reduced  to  a  fourth,  and  ''  stuck " 
once  more.  In  the  same  way  work  one  of  a's  strands 
— say  b — into  the  rope  b,  untwisting  d  to  make  room 
for  it,  and  joining  them  like  a  and  /.  You  will  now 
have  e  and  c  to  dispose  of.  Reduce  them,  and  tie 
their  ends  together  like  the  others,  but  at  the  original 
point  of  junction,  without  laying  them  into  either 
rope:  your  three  pair  of  strands  will  now  be  united 
at  three  different  points  in  the  rope,  some  distance 
apart,  and  there  will  be  no  material  increase  of 
ttiickness. 
A  Grommxt — (see  engraving  in  the  article  on 


Sailing) — is  a  rope  ring  made  by  unlaying  one  strand 
from  a  rope.  Form  a  bight  of  the  required  size  at 
one  end,  and  work  the  loose  end  twice  round  it,  fol-  * 
lowing  the  natural  crevices  of  the  strand.  You  will 
now  have  a  solid  three-strand  rope  in  the  form  of  a 
ring,  and  a  pair  of  ends  to  join.  Join  them  by  an^ 
overhand  knot,  fi):st  tapering  them,  and  ''stick"  tbo 
ends  just  as  in  a  long  splice. 

Sailors  have  many  omstmental  knots  for  finishing 
the  ends  of  ropes,  to  prevent  the  strands  from  sep- 
arating: jmongst  the  others  are  the  Matthew  Walker, 
the  Single  Wall,  the  Single  Wall  Crowned,  the  Double 
Wall,  the  Double  Wall  Double  Crowned,  the  Single 
Diamond,  the  Double  Diamond,  the  Stopper  Knot, 
and  others,  which  space  does  not  admit  of  our  de- 
scribing. All  the  knots  and  splices  in  common  use 
we  have  given,  and  the  reader  maybe  sure  that  few 
pieces  of  stray  information  repay  the  trouble  of 
learning— a/r^  practicing'-AMUa  Ihaa  «  knowledge 
(rf  the  Art  of  Cordage. 
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LL  girls  have  not  their 

I  whole  time  engrossed  by 

their  teachers ;  and  most 

have  spaces  of  holiday 

—  either  they    are    at 

school  and  come  home 

ir  the  vacation,   or    the 

>vemess  goes  to  visit  her 

tends,  or  the  whole  family 

^es  to  the  sea-side,  and 

ere  is  a  general  relaxa- 

>n,  or  there  are  sojourns 

ith  friends  and  a  suspen- 

>n  of  lessons.  And  in  pro- 

ss  of  time,    governesses 

cease  to  educate  them,  and 

tfiey  are  left  to  educate  themselves. 

In  the  school-room  it  is  necessary  to  teach  the 
radiments  of  many  things,  without  which,  in  these 
days,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  pass  in  the 
crowd.  Therefore,  much  must  there  be  acquired 
for  which  there  b  no  natural  bent  The  unmathe- 
matical  must  learn  arithmetic,  enough  at  least,  to  cast 
np  accounts ;  the  unmusical  ought  to  learn  the  first 
rules  of  music;  the  unhistorical  must  know  the  outlines 
of  the  events  of  the  world  ;  those  with  no  turn  for  lan- 
guage must  acquire  French  enough  to  understand, 
and  not  mispronounce  the  phrases  they  meet ;  and 
what  is  least  congenial  is  necessarily  hammered  in 
with  the  most  pains,  and  forms  the  best  discipline. 

However,  in  the  voluntary  studies  of  which  we 
are  speaking  taste  is  the  safest  guide,  for  it  gener- 
ally indicates  what  you  best  can  excel  in.  No,  the 
superlative  is  not  quite  right,  for  the  safest  guide  is 
what  your  parents  may  wish  you  to  improve  in,  or 
what  may  help  your  brothers  and  sisters  most. 
Many  a  brother  is  encouraged  to  face  his  holiday 


task  or  preparation  for  an  examinadoa  hf  a  sistet 
working  with  him,  and  what  she  acquires  la  tUt^ 
way,  for  pure  love,  is  of  use  to  her  throughout  her  Bfe* 

But  where  there  is  no  inducement  of  this  kind,  it 
is  the  wisest  way,  in  all  cases  of  long  holidays,  to 
resolve  upon  spending  a  certain  time  every  day  upon 
some  solid  occupation,  it  Is  a  very  good  rule  not 
to  take  up  a  story-book  in  the  forenoon,  or  till  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  useful  reading  has  been  gone  through. 
It  is  the  only  way,  we  believe,  to  avoid  being  either 
dull,  vacant,  or  frivolous,  ot  what  may  lead  to  any 
or  all  of  these— desultory.  The  way  to  have  the 
most  enjoyment  b  to  have  some  real  study  to  **  break 
one's  mind  upon,*  and  give  a  sense  of  duty  done — 
some  reasonable  pursuit  to  engage  the  lively  interest 
of  eye,  ear,  and  hand,  occupy  leisure  moments,  and 
afford  wholesome  zest  and  delight  to  all  the  amuse- 
ments of  mind  and  body  that  may  offer. 

The  study  may  be  of  many  kinds*  Some  young 
ladies  will  take  delight  in  pursuing  their  fractions, 
working  cube  root,  learning  algebra  or  Euclid,  and 
feeling  new  ideas  delight  them  lirhen  they  perceive 
bow  algebra  and  geometry  work  into  one  another. 
Such  tastes,  however,  look  very  frightful  to  6theti^ 
and  for  their  sakes  we  wOl  not  pursue  the  tubjeel 
farther  than  to  say  that  those  who  have  fheaa  Wkr 
ings  will  have  special  comprehension,  and  therefere 
enjoyment,  of  astronomy  and  other  branches  of  ph]rs- 
ical  science  that  cannot  be  appreciated  at  all  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  mathematies.  Everybody 
learns  some  astronomy — at  least  as  much  as  is  con. 
nected  with  school-room  geognqdiy ;  but,  beyond 
this,  every  person  ought  to  try  to  understand  sMld* 
thing  of  that  wonderful  mechanism  and  order  wMch, 
above  all  things,  seems  to  expand  the  mind  to  BOtnib 
idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  powtr  imd  wiadom  <4 
the  Creator 
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But  without  making  astronomy  a  study ^  it  is  a  se- 
rious loss  not  to  make  it  a  pursuit — we  mean  so  far 
as  to  learn  to  know  the  changes  of  the  moon,  and 
to  distinguish  a  planet  from  a  star ;  to  observe  enough 
not  to  inform  one's  neighbors  "  that  we  have  seen 
the  comet  beautifully,"  when  we  have  been  looking 
at  Jupiter,  whom  we  might  have  seen  every  night 
for  a  month.  It  is  a  great  loss  of  pleasure  not  to 
know  the  constellations,  and  every /one  can  learn 
these  with  a  very  little  attention,  by  tracing  the 
stars  they  have  observed  either  on  the  celestial  globe 
or  upoo  maps.  The  love  and  delight  one  thus  wins 
for  the  glorious  hunter  Orion — our  Lady's  Distaff,  as 
Ibe  North  calls  it— the  Pleiades  like  "  fireflies  in  a 
golden  net,"  the  grand,  glittering  Vega,  the  Lion's 
red  heart,  the  little  diamond-twinkling  Dolphin — ^all 
returning  in  their  seasons  like  dear  old  friends — are 
not  to  be  thrown  away  out  of  mere  indifference  and 
inattention  to  some  of  the  most  glorious  works  of 
the  Maker  of  all  things. 

We  have  said  that  astronomy  may  be  a  study  or 
may  be  a  pursuit  This  would  be  the  case  with  al- 
most everything  worth  doing  at  alL  The  thorough- 
going generally  turn  their  amusement  into  a  study 
by  their  resolution  really  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
things,  and  understand  the  principle.  Truly,  they 
only  find  that  **  the  mystery  is  gone  farther ;  •*  but 
they  have  learned  to  wonder  at  the  mystery,  which 
they  will  never  be  able  to  do  without  study.  The 
maid-servant  who  tells  the  child  to  fiing  away  its 
handful,  for  it  is  '^  only  nasty  littering  moss,**  sees 
no  mystery,  while  the  botanist  sees  marvels  inexpli- 
cable. 

While,  however,  you  are  a  little  busy  **  scholar," 
as  the  census  calls  you,  you  will  generally  find  pur- 
suits quite  enough  for  your  brain.  Collections  of 
flowers,  shellSp  minerals,  fossils,  coins — all,  if  prop- 
erly arranged  in  accordance  with  some  easy  guide- 
booky  will  lead  you  through  much  interesting  knowl- 
edge  to  the  threshold  of  sciences  that  you  may  pur- 
sue to  gome  purpose  when  your  time  is  more  your 
own.  The  collections  should  be  always  well  sorted 
and  kept  fai  good  order,  without  which  they  become 
absolute  rabbish — a  burden  to  the  proprietor,  a 
puisance  tG^everybody,  and  such  an  exasperation  to 
(he  housemaids  and  the  authorities,  that  they  will 
probably  be  confiscated,  and  the  whole  pursuit 
quashed,  ^perhaps  never  to  be  resimied.  Collecting 
it  delightful  work ;  only,  ai  yon  grow  past  child- 


hood, it  is  just  as  well,  before  beginning  a  collection, 
to  ask,  "  Is  this  a  rational  thing?  "  There  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  foreign  postage  stamps,  and  erf 
autographs  (except  that  collectors  get  hardened  into 
importuning  perfect  strangers  for  them)  !  but  every 
one  now  laughs  at  the  old  mania  for  amassing  used 
English  queen's  heads,  and  in  a  dozen  years  people 
will  be  wondering  what  was  the  pleasure  of  finding 
in  how  many  different  ways  the  letters  of  the  alphas 
bet  can  be  twisted  together  on  the  top  of  a  sheet  of 
note-paper.  Some  collections  will  have  served  to 
give  you  interest  in  the  studies  they  are  connected 
with,  will  make  you  enjoy  your  walks,  see  with  your 
eyes,  and  read  with  an  object  If  you  have  a 
brother  in  a  fit  of  chemistry,  he  will  probably  make 
you  help  him,  and  you  had  better  learn  to  imder- 
stand  his  intentions,  and  the  principles  on  which  he 
works;  or,  if  not,  "The  Chemistry  of  Creation," 
and  other  like  books,  should  be  read,  both  to  fill 
your  mind  with  wonder  at  the  marvelous  things  of 
this  earth,  and  to  give  you  clear  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge, so  that  you  may  not  fall  into  absurd  blunders 
about  gases,  etc. 

One  class  of  minds  delights  chiefly  in  these  pres- 
ent tangible  things ;  there  is  another  class  which  is 
more  interested  in  men  than  in  things;  and  of 
course  there  are  also  many,  and  these  the  more  ao* 
tive  spirits,  which  have  room  for  both. 

It  is  most  advisable  that  part  of  the  day*s  deeper 
reading  should  be  historical  Those  who  really  can- 
not bring  themselves  to  care  about  things  past,  nor 
remember  them,  may  perhaps  more  profitably  spend 
their  time  over  what  they  do  care  about ;  but  this  is 
not  common  among  educated  people,  because  there 
is  so  much  in  their  daily  lives  that  requires  a  refers 
ence  to  the  past.  Scarcely  an  ornament  do  they  see 
but  has  a  Greek  or  Gothic  model ;  they  are  sur- 
rounded with  pictures  of  historical  scenes;  the 
fields,  houses,  towns,  or  ruins  around  them  have  wit- 
nessed the  great  events  that  still  influence  our  lives. 
It  must  be  a  very  callous  mind  that  does  not  heed 
all  this  ;  and  besides,  how  great  is  the  enjoyment  of 
thinking  about  great  characters  and  gallant  men  of 
old  !  If  you  never  read  anything  except  about  lit- 
tle boys  and  girls,  how  they  tore  their  frocks  axMi 
were  put  in  the  comer,  and  the  like,  your  mind  will 
grow  down  to  them,  and  you  will  think  Leonidas 
guarding  Thermopylae,  or  Cornelia  showing  her 
jewels,  or  Bruce    baffling  the    bloodhoimds,  ool/ 
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•tupid  things,  never  to  be  thought  of  out  of  lesson- 
time  ;  and  you  may  end  by  being  like  the  lady  who 
thought  "  Plutarch's  Lives "  very  entertaining,  till 
she  found  they  were  all  true,  when  they  at  once 
grew  stupid ! 

But  one  thing  let  us  advise  you,  and  that  is,  don't 
keep  to  small  books.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  be 
afraid  of  a  big  book,  and  think  it  must  be  dry*  You 
are  set  to  read  abridgments  in  the  school-room,  be- 
cause you  must  there  learn  the  framework  in  as 
small  compass  as  possible,  and  of  course  it  is  very 
likely  to  be  dull  and  dry;  but  go  to  the  places 
where  the  abridgments  are  taken  from;  and  there 
you  will  find  that  the  people  have  room  to  spread 
out  and  seem  to  be  alive,  so  that  we  can  care 
about  them. 

You  should  also  try  to  read  the  real  great  poems. 
Some  you  have  learned  in  fragments  in  the  school- 
room ;  but  there  is  no  time  there  to  let  you  really 
get  acquainted  with  them.  You  should  read  a  trans* 
lation  of  the  ** Iliad"  and  ** Odyssey."  which  you 
can  enjoy  quite  young  ;  Tasso  and  Dante  you  may, 
we  hope,  one  day  read  in  Italian  ;  but  you  should  es- 
pecially aspire  to  Shakespeare  and  Spenser  so  soon 
as  ever  you  are  thought  old  enough  to  be  trusted 
with  them.  The  earlier  and  the  better  you  know 
both  them  and  Milton,  the  greater  wiD  be  your  en- 
jo3rment  of  them,  and  the  better  your  taste.  It  is  the 
same  with  Scott  and  Southey,  There  is  something 
specially  engaging  to  young  minds  in  the  chivalrous 
freshness  and  animated  life  of  Scott,  his  ringing 
verses,  and  high  spirit  of  honor ;  and  so,  too,  the  noble 
sentiments  and  beautiful  self-devotion  throughout 
Southey's  "  Roderick,"  and  the  wild  beauty  and 
strange  adventure  in  his'*  Thalaba  "  and  "  Kehama,*' 
will  make  them  very  charming  reading  to  you  ;  and  it 
is  much  the  best  way  to  read  poems  like  these  while 
you  are  young  and  have  time,  before  you  get  whirled 
off  by  the  literature  of  the  day. 

Languages  are  in  general  so  much  the  chief  study 
in  the  school-room,  that  they  would  hardly  come 
under  the  class  of  what  a  young  lady  would  work  at 
alone,  unless,  indeed,  she  has  not  the  usual  amount  of 
lessons  required  of  her.  Except  the  picking  up  of 
Latin  to  help  a  brother,  very  little  had  better  be  done 
in  that  way  before  the  schooling  has  ceased  Then, 
it  may  be  feared,  it  is  too  much  the  usual  habit  to 
make  very  little  use  of  what  has  been  acquired  with 
to  much  trouble.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  get  foreign 


books,  and  nobody  ever  thinks  of  looking  at  the  rows 
or  French  memoirs  and  histories,  with  tarnished  gold 
backs,  in  the  drawing-room  book-case.  Perhaps  tfaf 
French  master  has  said  "  they  are  old  French,*  at  % 
set  his  pupil  to  read  the  **  Recueili*  with  which  hr  § 
most  familiar.  So  she  never  becomes  acquainted  wt  d 
the  beautiful,  idiomatic,  carefully  studied  French  th  tt 
prevailed  before  the  Revolution;  and  as,  quite  right  *  v. 
her  mother  will  not  let  her  read  a  modem  Fren.  \ 
novel  till  she  luis  heard  its  character,  that  languai7c<, 
the  most  familiar  of  all,  remains  useless,  exceptii  f 
if  she  goes  abroad.  Now,  French  b  particulary  wr  A 
suited  to  history  and  biography ;  and  any  good  |s 
brary  will  supply  you  with  long  listfi  of  bodu  th^ 
will  furnish  very  useful  reading — Capefigue^  Thierryi 
Sandeau,and  many  another  among  the  modems,to  say 
nothing  of  the  crowds  of  most  entertainmg  memoirs  of 
older  date.  Or  the  beautiful  journals  of  Eugenie 
de  Gu6rin  should  be  read  by  all;  while,  among 
lighter  books,  Souvestre's  are  nearly  all  sure  to  be 
safe  reading ;  and  besides  these  we  might  mention 
F^val's  **Fte  des  Graves,"  Lady  Georgiana  Fuller- 
ton's  ''Comtesse  de  Bonneval,"  Mme.  Reybaud's 
''Cabaret  de  Gaubert,"  as  thoroughly  interesting 
and  unexceptionable. 

German  ought  likewise  to  be  kept  from  dropping 
out  of  use,  which  it  is  extremely  disposed  to  do,  al- 
though universally  learnt  It  is  best  to  get  lists  of 
German  books  from  trustworthy  friends ,  or  failing 
these^  you  are  always  on  safe  ground  with  history. 
Fouqu^'s  exquisite  tales  are  despised  by  German 
masters,  as  not  being  in  perfect  language  \  but  those 
who  read  for  the  sake  of  beauty  and  poetic  ideaS| 
should  assuredly  not  neglect  the  more  celebrated  of 
these. 

Either  German  or  Italian  Is  sometimes  omitted  in 
the  school-room,  and  thus  aflordsafield  of  enterpriso. 
for  after-study.  The  great  Italian  poet  will  furnish' 
you  with  years  of  study,  when  once  you  have  worked 
your  way  to  him  ;  and  Italian,  too^  owns  the  most 
high-minded  of  modem  novels — ^  I  Promessi  Sposi,* 
which  ought  not  to  be  read  till  the  first  difficulties  of 
the  language  are  mastered 

We  must  not,  however,  be  understood  to  urge  the 
study  of  either  of  these  languages.  Neither  of  them 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  education  of  an  Amer- 
ican lady.  What  we  do  urge  is  the  habit  of  disci- 
plining the  mind  to  a  daily  habit  of  exertion.  And 
this  is  infinitely  mors  necessary  after  the  «ge  is  tmsT 
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in  which  hours  and  tasks  are  prescribed  for  you. 
The  first  impulse  is  to  shake  yourself  free  from  re- 
straint, and  idle,  trifle,  or  amuse  yourself  merely  by 
way  of  feeling  your  liberty ;  but  by  the  time  this 
lias  gone  on  a  few  months,  unless  some  fresh  excite- 
ment has  carried  you  off,  you  will  feel  a  great 
tedium,  and  yet  a  disinclination  to  exert  yourself, 
which  3rou  would  not  tave  felt  when  your  habits  of 
application  were  not  disused. 

Try,  tiiten,  to  look  forward  to  going  on  with  some- 
thing for  yourself,  or  with  a  sister  or  friend.  There 
ought  to  be  each  day  one  short  interval  of  study  re- 
quiring close  accuracy — such  as  may  be  found  in 
grammar,  logic,  mathematics ;  and  another  space  of 
steady  reading,  to  inform  the  mind  and  keep  up  the 
power  of  attention  ;  and  probably  likewise  some  ac* 
complishment  to  be  worked  up,  such  as  music  or 
drawing.  These,  and  whatever  besides  may  please 
you,  are  likely  to  hinder  you  from  becoming  frivo- 
lous and  unsettled,  and  to  afford  you  infinitely  more 
pleasure  than  "  all  play  and  no  work."  Young  girls  of 
your  own  age,  when  visiting  you,  will  often  be  well 
pleased  to  join  in  some  such  occupation,  and  the 
day  will  thus  have  a  sort  of  ballast,  besides  that  the 
very  passage  you  have  read  together  will  ever  after 
seem  illuminated  by  the  talk  that  it  occasions. 

A  friendship  will  thrive  far  better  on  substantial 
food  shared  together,  than  on  nothing  but  trifles. 
Nay,  we  believe  that  nonsense  has  not  the  power  to 
be  vigorous  ana  merry  without  sense  from  which  to 
rebound  ;  it  certainly  can  hardly  be  wholesome  or 
innocent 

Girls  have  lately  ^ound  out  a  very  pleasant  way 
of  supplying  the  stimulus  that  is  apt  to  be  wanting 
on  leaving  the  school-room,  by  forming  themselves 
into  little  societies  for  improvement  Essay  So- 
jctedes  it  the  generic  title,  but  they  generally  have  a 
private  one  of  their  own,  such  as  the  Kitten  Club, 
Uie  Quaiists,  Spinsters,  and  the  like.  Essay  So- 
^etiet  is  hardly  a  good  name,  for  few  women  are  ca- 
^ible  of  writing  essays  at  all,  and  certainly  not 
under  twenty;  and  it  is  better  that  the  subject 
should  be  such  as  can  be  elucidated  by  intelligent 
dibgence,  instead  of  by  knowledge  of  the  world,  such 
At  only  can  be  gained  by  experience. 
;  lAt  ns,  then,  suppose  the  society  to  be  called 
fbt  Querist  Company.  The  members  should  not  be 
tor  diverse  in  age.  Eighteen  and  fifteen,  or  eight- 
een and  fire-and-twenty,  can  work  together  very  well. 


but  hardly  fifteen  and  five-and-twenty,  and  in  general 
a  girl  in  the  school*  room  has  not  time  for  such  ex- 
tra work.  The  exceptions  are  when  there  are  no 
regular  lessons,  or  at  least  comparatively  few,  and  a 
girl,  taught  by  a  father  or  mother,  can  obtain  free 
access  to  books,  but  wants  motive  and  direction  ia 
making  use  of  them  Otherwise  the  members  should 
be  all  girls  "come  out,"  that  is,  with  their  educa- 
tion left  to  themselves.  They  should  be  in  some 
degree  known  to  one  another,  the  more  intimate  the 
bettei  for  the  interest  and  liveliness  of  the  affair. 
Some  are  qpusins  living  at  a  distance  from  one  an- 
other, others  friends  in  the  same  neighborhood ;  bat 
to  be  well  known  to  at  least  two  members  is  a  good 
rule,  or  the  society  loses  its  coherence  and  privacy. 
It  is  well  to  have  a  head  and  referee.  The  Querists 
have  secured  a  cousin  of  some  of  the  parties,  who^ 
as  the  chief  querist,  queerest  of  all,  as  they  say,  goes 
by  the  official  name  of  Columbine.  The  Kitten 
Club,  on  the  other  hand^  make  one  of  their  mem- 
bers, in  rotation,  into  **  Grimalkin,'*  and  commit  the 
management  to  this  ruling  power  for  the  time  being 
making  her  dispense  the  questions,  and  decide  which 
is  the  best  answer. 

The  questions  or  subjects  are  propounded  by  tbe 
Querists  in  rotation,  two  a  month.  More  have  been 
tried,  but  it  was  found  that  no  one  had  time  to 
attend  to  more  than  two  questions  ;  indeed,  tbe 
chief  reason  for  sending  out  two  is  that  there  maybe 
a  choice  between  them. 

The  questions  are  submitted  to  Columbine  befoie 
they  are  sent  round ;  each  member  receives  hers  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  returns  her  replies 
at  the  end  to  Columbine,  who  either  chooses  out  the 
best,  or,  when  two  or  three  bring  in  varieties  of  in- 
formation,  selects  these,  writes  a  letter  explaining 
the  grounds  of  the  choice,  and  sends  them  to  tbe 
nearest  member,  who  passes  them  to  the  next,  and 
so  on  round  the  whole  party.  The  best  answers  aze 
carefully  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  society, 
and  are  sometimes  made  quite  ornamental  by  the 
drawing  members  of  the  club.  A  few  questioot 
shall  be  mentioned  as  specimens. 

Write  a  short  life  of  St  Ambrose. 

Describe thecourseandinfluenceof  the  Gulf  StreaoL 

Translate  into  verse  or  prose,  Uhland  s  *'  SchlosB 
am  Meer.* 

Collect  the  passages  of  poetry  that  best 
the  song  of  the  nightingale. 
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What  celebrated  horses  are  mentioned  in  history  ? 
Parse  and  give  the  derivation  of  the  words  in  the 
lines— 

**  Mountains  on  whote  barren  breast 
The  laboring  donda  do  often  rest.** 

Which  king  do  you  think  was  most  correctly 
termed  Great,  and  why  t 

How  does  the  story  of  **  Quentin  Durward  **  de- 
part from  history  ? 

What  is  the  difference  between  genius  and  talent  ? 

Write  a  story  to  illustrate  the  saying  that  every 
doud  has  a  sihrer  Unini^ 


Give  an  account  of  the  American  forest-trees. 

These  are  such  questions  as  the  Querists  put  to  one 
another.  In  answering,  the  rule  is  that  there  must 
be  no  direct  assistance  from  elders  in  the  family,  | 
except  in  suggesting  books ;  and  books,  though 
freely  consulted,  must  not  be  copied,  except  in 
making  acknowledged  quotations.  The  authorities 
consulted  are  written  at  the  foot  of  the  paper. 
Much  information  is  thus  gained  and  ptit  together 
in  a  very  pleasant  manner,  and  it  is  well  #6nh  com- 
paring the  various  opinions,  or  the  ditortt  lofor* 
matioo  that  each  can  obtaiiL 
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who  accordingly  used  them  instead  of  artificial 
places  of  shelter.  From  various  passages  in  Scrip- 
ture, it  appears  that  these  caves  were  often  of  great 
extent,  for,  in  the  sides  of  the  mountain  of  Engedi, 
David  and  six  hundred  men  concealed  themselves. 
In  the  course  of  time,  art  was  employed  to  fashion 
the  rude  cavernous  retreats  and  to  excavate  blocks 
by  which  rude  buildings  were  compiled  in  more 
convenient  situations.  The  progress  of  architecture, 
however,  from  its  first  dawn,  differed  in  almost  every 
different  locality  Whatever  rude  structure  the 
climate  and  materials  of  any  country  obliged  its 
early  inhabitants  to  adopt  for  their  temporary  shelter, 
the  same  structure,  with  all  its  prominent  features, 
was  afterward  kept  up  by  their  refined  and  opulent 
posterity. 

From  the  cause  now  mentioned  the  Egyptian 
ttyle  oC  building  had  its  origin  in  the  cavern  and 
mound ;  the  Chinese  architecture,  with  its  pavilion 
rooto  A&d  jpdated  minazeti  is  moulded  from  die  Tar- 


tar tent ;  the  Grecian  is  derived  from  the  wooden 
cabin ;  and  the  Gothic  from  the  bower  of  trees.  It 
is  evident  that  necessity  as  much  as  choice  or  chance 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  different  kmds  of  edifices. 

After  mankind  had  learned  to  build  houses,  they 
commenced  the  erection  of  temples  to  their  godfl^ 
and  these  they  made  still  more  splendid  than  private 
dwellings.  Thus  architecture  became  a  fine  art, 
which  was  first  displayed  on  the  temples,  afterward 
on  the  habitations  of  princes  and  public  buildings^ 
and  at  last  became  a  universal  want  in  society. 

Traces  of  these  eras  of  advancement  in  the  art  of 
erecting  buildings  are  found  in  various  quarters  of 
the  globe,  especially  in  Eastern  countries,  where  the 
remains  of  edifices  are  discovered  of  which  fable  and 
poetry  can  alone  give  any  account  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  vestiges  of  a  primitive  architectnre 
are  certain  pieces  of  masonry  in  the  island  of  Sicily, 
as  well  as  in  some  other  places,  called  the  works  of 
the  Cyclops,  an  ancient  and  fabulous  race  of  giant% 
mentioned  by  Homer  in  his  Odyssey.  By  whom 
these  walls  were  actually  erected  is  unknown. 

Of  the  progressive  steps  from  comparative  rude- 
ness to  elegance  of  design,  history  affords  no  certain 
account,  and  we  are  often  left  to  gather  facts  from 
merely  casual  notices.  The  most  ancient  nations 
known  to  us,  among  whom  architecture  had  made 
some  progress,  were  the  Babylonians,  whose  most 
celebrated  buildings  were  the  temple  of  Belus^  the 
palace  and  the  hanging  gardens  of  Semiramis ;  the 
Assyrians,  whose  capital,  Nineveh,  was  ricii  in  splen- 
did buildings ;  the  Phoenicians,  whose  cities,  Sidoo, 
Tyre,  Aradus,  and  Sarepta,  were  adorned  with  eqoal 
magnificence ;  the  Israelites,  whose  temple  was  coo- 
sidered  as  a  wonder  of  architecture :  the  Synani 
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and  the  Philistines.  No  architectural  monument  of 
these  nations  has,  however,  been  transmitted  to  us ; 
but  we  find  subterraneous  temples  of  the  Hindoos, 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  upon  the  islands  £le- 
phanta  and  Salsetta,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Elora. 
These  temples  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most 
stupendous  ever  executed  by  man.  The  circuit  of 
the  excavations  is  about  six  miles.  The  temples  are 
100  feet  high,  145  feet  long,  and  62  feet  wide.  They 
contain  thousands  of  figures,  appearing,  from  the 
style  of  their  sculpture,  to  be  of  ancient  Hindoo 
origin.  Every  thing  about  them,  in  fact,  indicates 
the  most  persevering  industry  in  executing  one  of  the 
boldest  plans. 

EGYPTIAN  STYLE  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

All  the  Architectural  remains  of  ancient  times  sink  into  in- 
significance when  compared  with  those  pf  Egypt.  The  obe- 
lisks,  pjrramids,  temples,  palaces,  and  other  structures  of  this 
country^  are  on  the  grandest  scale,  and  such  as  could  only  have 
been  perfected  by  a  people  considerably  advanced  in  refine* 
ment.  The  elementary  features  of  Egyptian  architecture  were 
chiefly  as  follows :  !•  Their  walls  were  of  great  thickness,  and 
sloping  on  the  outside.  This  feature  is  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  mud  walls,  mounds,  and  caverns  of  their  an- 
cestors. 3.  The  roofs  and  covered  ways  were  flat,  or  without 
pediments,  and  composed  of  blocks  of  stone,  reaching  from  one 
wall  or  column  to  another.  The  principle  of  the  arch,  although 
known  to  the  Egyptians,  was  seldom  if  ever  employed.  3. 
Their  columns  were  numerous,  close,  short,  and  very  large, 
being  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  They  were 
generally  without  bases,  and  had  a  great  variety  of  capitals, 
from  a  simple  square  block,  ornamented  with  hieroglyphics  or 
faces,  to  an  elaborate  composition  of  palm-leaves,  not  unlike 
the  Corinthian  capital.  4.  They  used  a  sort  of  concave  entab- 
latnre  or  cornice,  composed  of  vertical  flutings  or  leaves,  and 
a  winged  globe  in  the  center.  5.  I*yramids,  well  known  for 
their  prodigious  size,  and  obelisks,  composed  of  a  i.ingle  stone, 
often  exceeding  seventy  feet  in  height,  are  structures  peculiarly 
Egyptian.  6.  Statues  of  enormous  size,  sphinxes  carved  in 
stone,  and  sculptures  in  outline  of  fabulous  deities  and  ani- 
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mals,  with  innumerable  hieroglyphics,  are  the  decorative  objects 
which  belong  to  this  style  of  architecture. 

The  main  character  of  Egyptian  architecture  is  that  of  great 
strength  with  irregularity  of  taste.  This  is  observable  in  the 
pillars  of  the  temples,  the  parts  on  which  the  greatest  share  d 
skill  has  been  lavished.     The  preceding  figures  are  examples. 

In  these  columns  we  may  notice  that  sturdiness  is  the  pre* 
vailing  characteristic.  The  design  has  been  the  support  of  a 
great  weight,  and  that  without  any  particular  regard  to  propor- 
tion  or  elegance,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  parts.  VrTien  as<«m. 
bled  in  rows  or  groups,  the  columns  had  an  imposing  effect, 
because,  from  their  height  and  thickness,  they  filled  the  eye 
and  induced  the  idea  of  placid  and  easy  endurance.  In  Fig. 
5,  which  represents  the  exterior  of  a  temple,  this  simple  and 
imposing  character  is  conspicuous. 


Pia  5. 

GRECIAN  STYLE  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

From  Egypt,  the  architectural  art  spread  to  Greece,  where  It 
passed  from  the  gigantic  to  the  chaste  and  elegant  The 
period  in  which  it  flourished  in  the  greatest  perfection  was  that 
of  Pericles,  about  440  before  Christ,  when  some  of  the  finest 
temples  at  Athens  were  erected.  After  this,  it  declined  with 
other  arts,  and  was  carried  to  Rome,  where,  however,  it  never 
attained  the  same  high  character.  Before  describing  the  vari- 
ous orders  of  Grecian  and  Ronum  architecture,  it  will  be  ad- 
vantageous to  explain  the  terms  ordinarily  employed  in  refer« 
enoe  to  the  component  parts  of  buildings. 

EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS. 
The  /nm/  o»  fa9ade  of  a  building,  made  after  the  ancient 
models,  or  any  portion  of  it,  may  represent  three  parts,  occu- 
pying different  heights :  The  pedestal  is  the  lower  part,  usually 
supporting  a  column  ;  the  single  pedestal  is  wsmting  in  most 
antique  structures,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  stylobate  ;  the 
stylobate  is  either  a  platform  with  steps,  or  a  continuous 
pedestal,  supporting  a  row  of  columns.  The  lower  part  of  a 
finished  pedestal  is  called  the  plinth  ;  the  middle  part  is  the 
dU,  and  the  upper  part  the  cornice  of  the  pedestal,  or  surbase. 
The  column  is  the  middle  part,  situated  upon  the  pedestal  or 
stylobate.  It  is  commonly  detached  from  the  wall,  but  is  some* 
times  buried  in  it  for  half  its  diameter,  and  is  then  said  to  be 
engaged.  Pilasters  are  square  or  flat  columns  attached  to 
walls.  The  lower  part  of  a  column,  when  distinct,  is  called 
the  base ;  the  middle,  or  longest  part,  is  the  shaft ;  and  the 
upper  or  ornamented  part,  is  the  capitaL  The  swell  of  the 
column  is  called  the  entasis.  The  height  of  columns  is  meas- 
ured in  diameters  of  the  column  itself,  taken  always  at  the 
base.  The  entablature  Is  the  horizontal  continuous  portion 
which  reiU  npon  the  top  of  a  row  of  columns.    The  lower  pail 
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of  th^  entablature  i$  called  the  arehitrave  or  epistylium.  The 
middle  part  is  the  fritte^  which,  from  its  usually  containing 
sculpture,  was  called  xophorus  by  the  ancients.  The  upper  or 
projecting  part  is  the  cornice.  K  pediment  is  the  triangular 
face  produced  by  the  extremity  of  a  roof.  The  middle  or  flat 
portion  inclosed  by  the  cornice  of  the  pediment  is  called  the 
tympanum »  Pedestals  for  statpes,  erected  on  the  summit  and 
extremities  of  a  pediment,  are  called  aeroteria.  An  attic  is  an 
upper  part  of  a  building*  terminated  at  top  by  a  horizontal  line 
instead  of  a  pediment.  The  different  mouldings  in  architec- 
ture are  described  from  their  sections*  or  from  the  profile  which 
they  present  when  cut  across.  Of  these,  the  torus  is  a  convex 
moulding,  the  section  of  which  is  a  semi-circle,  or  nearly  so  ; 
the  astragal  is  like  the  torus,  but  smaller ;  the  ovale  is  convex, 
but  its  outline  is  only  the  quarter  of  a  circle ;  the  echinus  re« 
sembles  the  ovalo,  but  its  outline  is  spiral,  not  circular ;  the 
scotia  is  a  deep  concave  moulding ;  the  cavetto  is  also  a  con- 
cave, and  occupying  but  a  quarter  of  a  circle  ;  the  cymattum  is 
an  undulated  moulding,  of  which  the  upper  part  is  concave 
and  the  lower  convex ;  the  ogee  or  talon  is  an  inverted  cyma- 
tium  ;  \hejilkt  is  a  small  square  or  flat  moulding.  In  archi- 
tectural measurement,  a  diameter  means  the  width  of  a  column 
at  the  base.  A  module  is  half  a  diameter.  A  minute  is  a 
sixtieth  part  of  a  diameter. 

In  representing  edifices  by  drawings,  architects  make  use 
of  the  plan,  elevation,  section,  and  perspective.  The  plan  is 
a  map  or  design  of  a  horizontal  surface,  showing  the  ichno- 
graphic  projection,  or  groundwork,  with  the  relative  position 
of  walls,  columns,  doors,  etc.  The  elevation  it  the  ortho- 
graphic projection  of  a  front  or  vertical  turfiiu:e ;  this  being 
represented,  not  as  it  is  actually  seen  in  perspective,  but  as  it 
would  appear  if  seen  from  an  infinite  distance.  The  section 
shows  the  interior  of  a  building,  supposing  the  part  in  front 
of  an  intersecting  plane^o  be  removed.  The  perspective  shows 
the  building  as  it  actually  appears  to  the  eye,  subject  to  the 
laws  of  scenographic  perspective.  The  three  former  are  used 
by  architects  for  purposes  of  admeasurement ;  the  latter  is 
used  also  by  painters,  and  is  capable  of  bringing  more  than 
one  side  into  the  same  yiew,  as  the  eye  actually  perceives 
theuL  As  tlie  most  approved  features  in  modem  architecture 
are  derived  from  buildings  which  are  more  or  less  ancient,  and 
as  many  of  these  buildings  are  now  in  too  dilapidated  a  state 
to  be  easily  copied,  recourse  is  had  to  such  initiative  restora- 
tions,  in  drawings  and  models,  as  can  be  made  out  from  the 
fragments  and  ruins  which  remain.  In  consequence  of  the 
known  simplicity  and  regularity  of  most  antique  edifices,  the 
ta>k  of  restoration  is  less  difficult  than  might  be  supposed. 
The  groundwork,  which  is  commonly  extant,  shows  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  building,  with  the  position  of  its  walls, 
doors,  and  columns.  A  single  column,  whether  standing  or 
fallen,  and  a  fragment  of  the  entablature,  furnish  data  from 
which  the  remainder  of  the  colonnade,  and  the  height  of  the 
main  body,  can  be  made  out. 

Grecian  temples  are  well  known  to  have  been  constructed 
in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square  or  parallelogram,  having  a  eol" 
onnade  or  row  of  columns  without,  and  a  walled  cell  within. 
The  part  of  the  colonnade  which  formed  the  front  portico  was 
called  the  ^ronaos^  and  that  which  formed  the  back  part  the 


posticus.  There  were,  however,  various  kinds  of  temple^ 
the  styles  of  which  differed  ;  thus,  the  prostyle  had  a  row  ol 
columns  at  one  end  only  ;  the  amphiprostyle  had  a  row  at  each 
end ;  iht  peripterai  had  a  row  all  round,  with  two  inner  ones  at 
each  end  ;  and  the  dipieralhsi^  a  double  row  all  round,  with  two 
inner  ones  at  each  end,  making  the  front  three  columns  de^ 
The  theater  of  the  Greeks  which  was  afterward  copied  by  tke 
Romans,  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  being  semidr* 
cular  on  one  side  and  square  on  the  other.  The  semicircnlat 
part,  which  contained  the  audience,  was  filled  with  concentric 
seats,  ascending  from  the  center  to  the  outside.  In  the  nud* 
die  or  bottom  was  a  semicircular  floor,  called  the  ortkestra^ 
The  opposite,  or  square  part,  contained  the  actors.  Withia 
this  was  erected,  in  front  of  the  audience,  a  wall,  ornamented 
with  columns  and  sculpture,  called  the  scena.  The  stage  or 
floor  between  this  part  and  the  orchestra  was  called  the  /msw 
centum.  Upon  this  floor  was  often  erected  a  movable  wooden 
stage,  called  by  the  Romans  pulpitum.  The  ancient  theater 
was  open  to  the  sky,  but  a  temporary  awning  was  erected  to 
shelter  the  audience  from  the  sun  and  rain. 

ORDERS. 

Aided,  doubtless,  by  the  examples  of  Egyptian  art,  the 
Greeks  gradually  improved  the  style  of  architecture,  and  orig* 
inated  those  distinctions  which  are  now  called  the  "  Orders  ol 
Architecture."      By  this  phrase  is  understood  certain  modes 
of  proportioning  and  decorating  the  column  and  its  entabla- 
ture.   They  were  in  use  during  the  best  days  of  Greece  end 
Rome,  for  a  period  of  six  or  seven  centuries.     They  were  lost 
sight  of  in  the  dark  ages,  and  again  revived  by  the  Italians  at 
the  time  of  the  restoration  of  letters.      The  Greeks  had  three 
orders,  called  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthan.      These  were 
adopted  and  modified  by  the  Romans,  who  also  added  two 
others  called  the  Tuscan  and  Composite. 
The  Doric  Order.— This  is  the  eariiest  of  the  Greek  orders, 
r  and  we  see  in  it  a  noble  simplicity  on  whidi  sub- 
sequent orders  were  founded.      One  of  the  most 
correct  examples  is  that  given  in  Fig.  6,     The 
shaft  of  the  Doric  column  had  no  base,  orna- 
mental or  otherwise,  but  rose  directly  from  the 
smooth  pavement  or  stylobate.    It  had  twenty 
flutings,  which  were  superficial,  and  separated  by 
angular  edges.     The  perpendicular  outline  was 
nearly  straight.     The  Doric  capital  was  plain, 
being  formed  of  a  few  annulets  or  rings,  a  large 
echinus,  and  a  flat  stone  at  top  called  the  abanu. 
The  architrave  was  plain ;  the  frieze  was  inters 
sected  by  oblong  projections  called  triglyphs,  di 
vided  into  three  parts  by  vertical  furrows,  and  or 
namented  beneath  by  guttce,  or  drops.     The 

spaces  between  the  triglyphs  were  called  metopes 

Fig*  ^  and  commonly  contained  sculptures.  To  have  a 
just  idea  of  the  Doric,  therefore,  we  must  go  bade  to  the  pare 
Grecian  era.  The  finest  examples  are  those  of  the  temple  of 
Theseus  and  the  Parthenon  (Fig.  7)  at  Athens.  The  Parthe- 
non, which  is  now  a  complete  ruin,  has  formed  a  model 
in  modem  architecture.  It  was  built  by  the  architect  Ictlnos, 
during  the  administration  of  Perideti  and  its  decoimttvcscatp^ 
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tares  ue  supposed  to  luiTe  been  executed  under  direction  of 
Phidias.  The  platform  or  stylobate  consists  of  three  steps, 
the  uppermost  of  which 
is  227  feet  in  length 
and  loi  in  breadth. 
The  number  of  col- 
umns is  eight  in  the 
portico  of  each  front, 
and  seventeen  in  each 
flank,  besides  which 
there  is  an  inner  row 
of  six  columns,  at  each 
end  of  the  cell. 

The  Ionic  Order.— In  this  order  the  shaft  begins  to 
lengthen,  and  to  possess  a  degree  of  ornament,  but  still  pre- 
serving a  great  degree  of  simplicity  of  outline.  In  the  best 
examples,  as  represented  in  Fig.  8.  the  column  was  eight  or  nine 
diameters  in  height.  It  had  a  base  often  com- 
posed of  a  torus,  a  scotia,  and  a  second  torus, 
with  intervening  fillets.  This  is  called  the 
Attic  base.  Others  were  used  in  different  parts 
of  Greece.  The  capital  of  this  order- consbted 
of  two  parallel  double  scrolls,  called  volutes,  oc- 
cupying opposite  sides,  and  supporting  an 
abacus,  which  was  nearly  square,  but  moulded 
at  its  edges.  These  volutes  have  been  consid- 
ered as  copied  from  ringlets  of  hair,  or  per- 
haps from  the  horns  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The 
Ionic  entablature  consisted  of  an  architrave  and 
frieze,  which  were  continuous  or  unbroken,  and 
a  cornice  of  various  successive  mouldings,  at 
the  lower  part  of  which  was  often  a  row  of  den- 
tels,  or  square  teeth.  The  examples  at  Athens 
of  the  Ionic  order  were  the  temple  of  Erec- 
theus,  and  the  temple  on  the  Ilissus,  both  now 
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destroyed.  Modem  imitations  are  common  in  public  edifices. 
The  Corinthian  order. — This  was  the  lightest  and  most 
highly  decorated  of  the  Grecian  orders.  The  base  of  the 
column  resembled  that  of  the  Ionic,  but  was  more  compli- 
cated. The  shaft  was  often  ten  diameters  in 
height,  aid  was  fluted  like  the  Ionic.  The  cap-  j 
ital  was  shaped  like  an  inverted  bell,  and  cov- 
ered on  the  outside  with  two  rows  of  leaves  of 
the  plant  acanthus,  above  which  were  eight  pain 
of  small  volutes.  Its  abacus  was  moulded  and 
concave  on  its  sides,  and  truncated  at  the  cor- 
ners, with  a  flower  on  the  center  of  each  side. 
The  entablature  of  the  Corinthian  order  resem- 
bled that  of  the  Ionic,  but  was  more  complicated 
and  ornamented,  and  had,  under  the  cornice,  a 
row  of  large  oblong  projections,  bearing  a  leaf  or 
scroll  on  their  under  side,  and  called  modillicnsm 
No  vestiges  of  this  order  sure  now  found  in  the 
remains  of  Corinth,  and  the  most  legitimate 
example  at  Athens  is  in  the  choragic  monument 
of  Lysicrates.  The  Corinthian  order  was  much 
employed  in  the  subsequent  structures  of  Rome  and  its  col- 
The  fiatst  Roman  example  of  this  order  is  that  of 


Fig.  9. 


three  columns  in  the  Campo  Vaccina,  at  Rome,  which  are  com- 
monly considered  as  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Siator. 
Caryatides. — The  Greeks  sometimes  departed  so  far  from 
the  strict  use  of  the  orders  as  to  iniroduce  statues,  in  the  place 
of  columns,  to  support  the  enublature.  Stoiues  of  slaves, 
heroes,  and  gods,  appear  to  hive  been  employed  occasionally 
for  this  purpose.  The  principal  specimen  of  this  kind  of 
architecture  which  remains,  is  in  a  portico  called  Pandroseum, 
attached  10  the  temple  of  Ercctheus  at  Athens,  in  which  stat- 
ues of  Carian  females,  called  Caryatides,  are  substituted  for 
columns. 

ROMAN  STYLE  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

Roman  architecture  possessed  no  originality  of  any  value  ; 
it  was  founded  on  copies  of  the  Greek  models,  and 
these  were  modified  to  suit   circumstances  and 
tastes.     The  number  of  onlers  was  augmented  by 
the  addition  of  the  Tuscan  and  Comi>osite. 

Tuscan  order. — This  order  is  not  unlike  the 
Doric,  and  is  chaste  and  elegant  As  represented 
in  Fig  10,  the  shaft  had  a  simple  base,  ornamented 
with  one  torus,  and  an  astragal  below  the  capital. 
The  prcjfsortions  were  seven  diameters  in  height. 
Its  entablature,  somewhat  like  the  Ionic, consisted 
of  plain  running  surfaces. 

The  Composite  order. — Of  this  there  were 
various  kinds,  differing  less  or  more  either  in  the 
ornaments  of  the  column  or  in  the  entablature. 
The  simplest  of  this  hybrid  order  was  that  which 
we  represent  in  Fig.  11,  which  may  be  observed  ^ 
to  combine  parts  and  proportions  of  the  Doric, 
the  Ionic,  and  the  Tuscan. 

The  temples  of  the  Romans 
sometimes  resembled  those  of 
the  Greeks,  but  often  differed 
from  them.  The  Pantheon, 
which  is  the  most  perfectly  pre- 
erved  temple  of  the  Augusum 
age,  is  a  circular  building, 
lighted  only  from  an  aperture  in 
the  dome,  and  having  a  Corin- 
thian portico  in  front.  The 
amphitheater  differed  from  the 
theater,  in  being  a  completely 
circular  or  rather  elliptical  build- 
ing, filled  on  all  sides  with  as- 
cending seats  for  spectators,  and 
leaving  only  the  central  spac*, 
called  the  arena,  for  the  cor> 
batants  and  public  shows.     The 
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Fig.  u. 

Coliseum  is  a  stupendous  structure  of  this  kind.  The  aque- 
ducts were  stone  canals,  supported  on  massive  arcades,  ann 
conveying  large  streams  of  water  for  the  supply  of  cities.  The 
triumphal  arches  were  commonly  solid  oblong  structures  orna- 
mented with  sculptures,  and  open  with  lofty  arches  for  pas- 
sengers below.  The  edifice  of  this  kind  most  entire  in  the 
present  day  is  the  triumphal  arch  of  Constantine,  at  Rom^ 
represented  in  Fig.  13. 
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The  ituUUa  of  the  Romans  wis  a  hall  of  justice,  used  also 
as  an  exchange  or  place  of 
meeting  for  merchants.  It 
was  lined  on  the  inside  with 
colonnades  of  two  stories,  or 
'  with  two  tiers  of  columns, 
one  oTer  the  other.  The 
earliest  Christian  churches  at 
Rome  were  sometimes  called 
basilica^  from  their  possessing 
an  internal  colonnade.    The 

_  .  monumental  pillars  were 

J^  «S»  towers  In  Ae  shape  of  a  col- 

tmn  on  a  pedestal,  bearing  a  statue  on  the  summit,  which 
was  approached  by  a  spiral  staircase  within.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  column  was  solid.  The  therrna,  or  baths,  were 
vast  structures,  in  which  multitudes  of  people  could  bathe  at 
once.  They  were  supplied  with  warm  and  cold  water  and 
fitted  up  with  numerous  rooms  for  purposes  of  exercise  and 
recreation* 

ITALIAN  STYLlE  OF  ARCHITECTURE* 

After  the  dismemberment  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  arts 
degenerated  so  far  that  a  custom  became  prevalent  of  erecting/ 
new  buildings  with  the  fragmenU  of  old  ones,  which  were  di- 
lapidated and  torn  down  for  the 
purpose.  This  gave  rise  to  an  ir- 
regular style  of  building,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  imitated,  especially  in 
Italy,  during  the  dark  ages.  It 
consisted  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
details,  combined  under  new  forms, 
and  piled  up  into  structures  wholly 
unlike  the  unique  originals.  Hence 
the  names  Graeco-Gothic  and  Rom- 
anesque  architecture  have  been 
given  to  it.  After  this  came  the  Italian  styU,  which  was  pro- 
fessedly a  revival  of  the  classic  styles  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but 
adopted  to  new  manners  and  wants— a  kind  of  transition 
from  ancient  to  modem  times.  Its  great  master  was  Andrea 
Palladio,  a  Venetian  (bom  1518— died  1580). 

There  is  considerable  variety  and  beauty  in  the  foliate  and 
other  enrichments  of  an  architectural  character  in  many  struc- 
tures in  Italy,  but  very  little  ornament  enters  into  the  colum- 
nar composition  of  Italian  architecture,  l^riezes,  iustead  of 
being  sculptured,  are  swollen  ;  the  shafts  of  columns  are  very 
seldom  fluted,  and  their  capitals  are  generally  poor  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  mouldings  are  Indeed  sometimes  carved,  but  not  often  ; 
rustic  masonry,  ill-formed  festoons,  and  gouty  balustrades,  for 
the  most  part  supply  the  place  of  chaste  and  classic  orna- 
ments. 

THE  CHINESE  STYLE. 

The  ancient  Tartars  and  wandering  shepherds  of  Asia  appear 
to  have  lived  from  time  immemorial  in  tents,  a  kind  of  habita- 
tion adapted  to  their  erratic  life.  The  Chinese  have  made  the 
tent  the  elemcrtary  feature  of  their  architecture  ;  and  of  their 


Fig.  14. 


style  any  one  may  form  an  idea,  by  inspecting  the  figures  whk^ 
are  depicted  upon  eommon 
China  ware.  Chinese  1006  are 
concave  on  the  upper  side,  as  if 
made  of  canvas  instead  of  wood. 
A  Chinese  portico  is  not  unlike 
the  awnings  spread  over  shop 
windows  in  summer  time.  The 
veranda,  sometimes  copied  an 
dwelling-houses,  is  a  stmctore  of 
this  sort  The  Chinese  towers 
and  pagodas  have  concave  roofs, 
like  awnings,  projectmg  over 
Fig.  15.  ^g|y  several  stories.    A  repre- 

senution  of  this  barbaric  style  of  erection  is  given  in  Fig.  15. 

Such  structures  are  built  with  wood  or  brick ;  stone  is  seldom 

employed. 

THE    SARACENIC,   MOORISH,   AND   BYZAN- 
TINE STYLES. 

The  Arabs,  or  Saracens,  as  they  are  more  usually  called,  and 
the  Moors,  introduced  into  Spain  certain  forms  of  architecture 
which  difiered  considerably  from  the  Grecian  in  appearance. 

though  founded  on  its  re- 
mains in  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  chief  peculiarity  of  this 
architecture  was  the  form  of 
the  arch ;  the  Saracens  are 
understood  to  have  made  it 
of  greater  depth  than  width, 
thus  constituting  more  than 
half  a  circle  or  ellipse,  and 
therefore  ULphilosophical  and 
comparatively  insecure  (Fig. 
16) ;  while  the  Moorish  style 
was  principally  distinguished 
by  arches  in  the  form  of  a 
horse-shoe  or  a  crescent. 

We  associate  with  these 
styles  another,  which  arose  at 
Constantinople,  called  the 
Byzantine,  likewise  formed  on  the  remains  of  Grecian  art,  and 
partaking  of  a  slightly  Eastern  character.  It  became  known 
in  western  Europe  along  with  the  Lombard,  another  degenov 
ate  Grecian  style,  about  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 

SAXON  STYLE. 

This  style  commenced  at  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
among  the  Saxons  in  the  sixth  century,  and  u  called  Saaoiv 
from  its  having  prevailed  during  the  reigns  of  the  Sazon  an4 
Norman  kings  in  England. 

GOTHIC  OR  POINTED  STYLE, 

The  term  Gothic  is  a  modem  error,  which,  being  now  Im- 
possible to  correct,  is  suffered  to  remain  as  the  generally  dis- 
tinguishing appellation  of  the  kind  of  architecture  prmfiiing 
pointed  arches.    This  style  originated  in  Germany  about  thi 
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middle  of  the  thirteenth  century^  and  was  zealously  parsned  as 
the  leading  fashion  for  ecclesiastical  stmctures  all  oyer  Earope* 
Execated  by  a  class  of  skilled  artisans,  who  wandered  from 
country  to  conntry,  the  finest  specimens  of  the  pointed  style 
are  the  cathedrals  of  Strasburg,  Cologne,  and  Antwerp,  and 
the  splendid  abbeys  of  Melrose  and  Westminster. 

In  this  fanciful  and  picturesque  style  of  architecture,  the 
•lender  columns,  always  united  in  groups,  rise  to  a  lofty  height, 
resembling  the  giants  of  the  grove,  in  whose  dark  shade  the 
ancient  Teuton  used  to  build  his  altar.  In  the  obscure  depth 
of  the  dome,  the  mind  is  awakened  to  solemn  devotional 
feelings. 

When  the  circular  arch  totally  disappeared  hi  1320^  theeariy 
English  style  commenced.  The  windows  of  this  style  were  at 
first  very  narrow  in  comparison  vrith  their  height ;  they  were 
called  lancet-shaped,  and  were  considered  very  elegant ;  two 
or  three  were  frequently  seen  together, connected  by  dripstones. 
In  a  short  time,  however,  the  windows  became  wider,  and  di« 
visions  and  ornaments  were  hitrodcced.  Sometimes  the  same 
window  was  divided  into  several  lights,  and  frequently  finished 
at  the  top  by  a  light  in  the  form  of  a  loxenge,  circle,  trefoil,  or 
other  ornament. 

About  the  year  1300^  the  architecture  became  more  oma* 
mental,  and  from  this  circumstance  received  the  name  of  the 
decorated  English  style,  which  is  considered  the  most  beauti- 
ful for  ecclesiastical  buildings. 

The  transition  from  the  decorated  to  the  florid  or  perpendic* 
alar  style  was  very  gradual.  Ornament  after  ornament  was 
added,  till  simplicity  disappeared  beneath  the  extravagant  ad- 
ditions ;  and  about  the  year  1380,  the  architecture  became  so 
overloaded  and  profuse,  that  it  obtained  the  title  of  florid, 
which  by  some  persons  is  called  the  perpendicular,  because  the 
lines  of  division  run  in  upright  or  perpendicular  lines  from  top 
to  bottom,  which  is  not  the  case  in  any  other  style. 

DEFINITIONS  OF  PARTS. 

Gothic  architecture  being  for  the  most  part  displayed  in 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  it  may  be  of  service  to  explain  the  usual 
plan  of  construction  of  these  buildings.  A  church  or  cathedral 
is  commonly  built  in  the  form  of  a  croas,  having  a  tower,  Ian- 
tern,  or  spire,  erected  over 


Hotik 
Tnampk 


Itp^ 


the  place  of  intersection* 

The  part  of  the  cross  situ- 

ated  toward    the    west    is 

called  the  fiave.    The  op. 

posite  or  eastward  part  if 

called  the  cMr,  and  within 

this  is  the   chanceL    The 

transverse  portion,  forming 

the  arms  of  the  cross,  if 

called  the  transept,  one  limb  being  called  the  nortbeni  andtiM 

other  the  southern  transept. 

Generally,  the  nave  b  larger  than  the  choir.  If  the  nave, 
choir,  and  transepts  be  all  of  the  same  dimensions  the  form  is 
that  of  a  Greek  cross.  When  the  nave  b  longer  than  the  other 
parts,  forming  a  cross  of  an  ordinary  shape,  the  edifice  is  said 
to  be  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross.  The  different  open  parts 
•mail/  reoeivt  the  name  otaUu  or  mHu,  from  a  word  signi- 


fying  a  wing;  the  nave  or  largest  open  space  is  called  the  main 
aisle.  Originally,  the  floors  of  all  such  edificea  were  open  and 
unencumbered  with  fixed  pews  or  seats,  and  as  the  floors  wera 
ordinarily  of  mosaic  or  tesselated  pavement,  the  efitect  was  ex> 
ceedingly  grand. 

The  roofing  of  Gothic 
churches  is  of  stone,  in  the 
form  oi  groins^  in  which  the 
arches  are  poised  with  in* 
tersectins  points,  and  the 
whole  skillfully  adjusted  so 
as  to  bear  on  the  side  rows 
of  pillars.  Any  high  build* 
ing  erected  above  the  roof 
is  called  a  steeple;  if  square 
topped,  it  is  a  tower;  if 
long  and  acute,  a  spire; 
and  if  short  and  light,  a 
lantern.  Towers  of  great 
height  in  proportion  to 
their  diameter  are  called 
turrets* 

The  walls   of  Gothic  '«*-*^ 

churches,  on  which  the  outer  strain  of  the  roof  arches  ulti- 
mately rests,  require  to  be  of  great  strength  ;  and  the  impart- 
ing this  necessary  degree  of  resistance  without  clumsiness  it 
the  glory  of  this  style  of  architecture. 
The  plan  adopted  is  to  erect  exterior 
buttresses  (Fig.  18).  These  rise  by 
gradations  from  a  broad  basis  to 
narrow  pointed  pinnacles^  and 
placed  opposite  the  points  of  pres- 
sure, secure,  without  the  slightest 
appearance  of  clumsiness,  the  gen- 
eral stability  of  the  building.  SUint* 
ing  braces,  which  spring  from  the 
buttresses  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
roof,  are  called  flying  buttresses; 
such,  however,  are  not  always  re- 
quired in  those  modem  edifices  in 
which  the  roof  Is  of  wood  and  lead. 

The  summit  or  upper  edge  < 
wall,  if  straight.  Is  called  a  pan 
if  indented,  a  battlement,  Gothic  win- 
dows were  commonly  crowned  with 
an  acute  arch  ;  they  were  long  and  narrow,  or,  if  wide,  were 
divided  into  perpendicular  lights  by  mulUons,  The  lateral 
spaces  on  the  upper  and  outer  side  of  the  arch  are  spandrelles; 
and  the  ornaments  in  the  top,  collectively  taken,  are  the  tra* 
eery.  An  oriel,  or  bay  window^  is  a  window  which  projects  from 
the  general  surface  of  the  walL  A  wheels  or  rose  window,  is 
large  and  circular.  A  corbel  is  a  bracket  or  short  projection 
from  a  wall,  serving  to  sustain  a  statue  or  the  springing  of  an 
arch*  The  Gothic  term  gable  indicates  the  erect  end  of  a  roo( 
and  answers  to  the  Grecian  pediment,  but  is  more  acute. 

NORMAN,  TUDOR,  AND  MODERN  GOTHIC 
Throughout  England  may  be  seen  many  aged  castles,  soma 


d  lead.  > 
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iHII  in  a  state  of  good  prewrration,  bat  the  greater  namber  in 
ruins,  and  occupying,  with  their  picturesque  remains,  the  sum- 
■lit  of  a  rising  ground  or  rocky  precipice.  These  castles  are 
of  a  style  which  prevailetl  during  the  feudal  ages  in  Europe, 
and  wai  brought  to  this  country  by  the  Normans,  who  erected 
them  as  fastnesses,  into  which  they  might  retire  and  oppress 
the  country  at  pleasure. 

The  feudal  castles  in  England,  like  those  on  the  Rhine, 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  a  single  strong  tower  or  keep, 
Hu,  welb  of  which  were  from  six  to  ten  feet  thick,  and  the 
win:fows  only  holes  of  one  or  two  feet  square,  placed  at  irreg* 
ular  intervals.  The  several  floors  were  built  on  arches,  and 
the  roof  was  flat  or  battlemented,  with  notches  in  the  parapet, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  or  retainers  of  the  chieftam  might 
defend  themselves  with  instruments  of  war.  The  accommo- 
dations  for  living  were  generally  mean,  and  what  would  now 
be  callMi  uncomfortable.  Around  or  in  front  of  the  main 
lower  tnere  was  usually  a  court-yard,  protected  by  a  high  wall, 
and  the  Arched  entra  tee  was  carefully  secured  by  a  falling  gate 
or  portccllis.  Outside,  there  was  in  many  cases  a  regular  wet 
ditch  or  fosse.  Castles  of  greater  magnitude  consisted  of  two 
or  more  towers  and  inner  buildings,  including  a  chapel  and 
oflices  for  domestics,  and  stables  for  horses  and  other  animals. 
Some  of  them  were  on  a  great  scale,  and  possessed  consider- 
able grandeur  o(  design. 

As  society  advanced  and  civil  tranquillity  was  established, 
these  military  strengths  gradually  assumed  a  character  of 
greater  elegance  and  less  the  appearance  of  defense.  The  wet 
ditch  disappeared,  and  was  superseded  by  a  lawn  or  shrub- 
bery. Instead  of  the  drawbridge  and  portcullis,  there  was  a 
regular  approach  and  gate  of  ordinary  construction.  The  win- 
dows t>ecame  larger,  and  were  (itted  with  glass  frames,  anl 
ftone  was  abandoned  for  the  greater  comfort  of  wooden  floors. 
Instead,  also,  of  a  bare  region  around,  in  which  no  foe  might 
lurk,  gardens  were  established,  and  a  long  avenue  of  trees  led 
to  the  front  of  the  modernized  mansion.  In  some  instances, 
the  pepper-box  turrets  at  the  upper  comers  of  the  building 
remained.  Of  the  class  of  structures  that  sprung  up  in  this 
penod  of  transition,  which  we  may  refer  in  England  to  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  and  in  Scotland  to  the  seventeenth 
centuries,  there  are  several  highly  interesting  remains.  These 
edifices  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  no  longer  called  cas- 
tles ;  they  took  the  name  of  Aa/ls,  and  as  such  had  attained  so 
great  a  pitch  of  magnificence  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth,  as  to  have  subsequently  given  a  name  to  a  new 
style— the  Tud^  or  Eiitabetkan.  Latterly,  and  with  no  very 
iistinct  reference  to  any  particular  period,  this  remarkable 


fashion  of  building  has  been  pretty  generally  called  the  oik 
English  style  of  architecture.  One  of  the  best  existing  specu 
mens  of  the  Tudor  era  of  architecture  is  Haddon  Hall  in 
Derbyshire,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 

MODERN  BRITISH  ARCHITECTURE. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  an  extraordinary  effort  was 
made  in  Italy  to  restore  the  purity  of  Grecian  ardiitecture; 
and  in  this  attempt  Palladio  was  followed  by  the  not  less  emi- 
nent Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  who,  at  an  advanced  age,  in 
1546,  undertook  the  continuation  of  the  building  of  St  Peter's 
at  Rome,  a  work  on  which  the  greatest  splendors  of  the 
Italian  style  are  lavished.  Into  England,  this  revived  taste 
for  the  Grecian  was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  Inigo  Jones,  to  whose  contemptuous  obser- 
vations  on  the  German  or  pointed  style  the  term  Cctlut  has 
been  traced  ;  and  after  his  decease,  the  Grecian,  or  more  prop- 
erly the  Italianized  Grecian,  was  perpetuated  on  a  scale  still 
more  extensive  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  edifices  erected 
by  this  great  master  are  characterized  by  the  finest  taste,  and 
his  spires  in  particular  are  models  of  elegance.  The  greatest 
work  of  Wren  was  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London,  in  which 
the  Italian  is  seen  in  all  its  glory. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  an  era  of  decline  in  architec- 
tural taste.  Every  other  style  merged  in  that  of  a  spiritless 
and  often  mean  Gneco-ItaliAn,  out  of  which  the  architects  of 
the  nineteenth  century  have  apparently  had  a  difliculty  to 
emerge.  Latterly,  there  has  been  a  revival  in  England  of  a 
purer  kind  of  Grecian,  and  also,  as  we  have  already  said,  of 
old  English,  and  the  Gothic  or  pointed  style,  and  in  most  in- 
stances with  good  effect  It  is  only  to  be  lamented  that,  by 
the  manner  in  which  state  patronage  is  distributed  in  this 
branch  of  tlie  fine  arts,  some  of  the  largest  and  most  expensive 
structures — Buckingham  Palace  and  the  National  Gallery,  for 
example — ^have  been  erected  on  the  poorest  conceptions  of  the 
Grecian  style,  and  with  a  general  effect  far  from  pleasing.  In 
Paris,  there  now  exist  some  modem  structures  afler  correct 
Grecian  models,  which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised ;  we 
would,  in  particular,  instance  the  building  called  the  Madel- 
eine, the  Bourse,  and  the  interior  of  the  church  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve, which  are  exceedingly  worthy  of  being  visited  by 
}^ung  and  aspiring  architects  from  Britain.  Of  the  superb 
buildings  springing  up  on  all  sides  of  this  vast  continent.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  speak.  While  those  already  in  existence,  not* 
ably  in  Washington,  are  admirable  copies  of  the  great  Greek 
and  Roman  periods,  the  10-called  Queen  Anne  it  now  tha 
especial  crue. 
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WHY  NOT  TEACH  YOURSELF  FRENCH  ? 


5^LPH/BET  /ND  pRONUflCI/TIOfl. 

r  S  many  languages  as  a  man  knows,  so 
many  times  is  he  a  man.     Thb  system  of 
self-teaching  has  been  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  inducting  the  beginner  me* 
thodically.    He  has  but  to  apply  himself, 
and  the  language  will  come  to  him  by  de- 
lightfully imperceptible  degrees.    Let  him  try 
it  at  all  events  1 


The  Fiench  Alphabet  oonsisU  of  twenty-five  letten, 
foUowt: 


French 
AlptuOxt. 

Name. 

A  a 

ah 

is  pronounced  like  a  in  the  English  word 
••father." 

B  h 

bay 

as  in  English. 

Cc 

say 

€  before  t  and  i,  is  pronounced  like  /  /  be- 
fore a,  0^  u,  and  before  a  consonant  4 
sounds  like  /^ 

D  d 

day 

as  in  English. 

B  4 

ai 

e,  >,  ai,  /I,  are  orononnced  like  «  in  the 
English  word  4are» 

Ff 

eff 

as  in  English. 

Gg 

jay 

before  e  and  i  it  sounds  like/ 

H  h 

aash 

is  generally  silent. 

I  i 

ee 

pronounced  like  /  in  the  English  word  me. 

U 

kah 

IS  pronounced  like  /  in  the  word /leaswr, 
as  in  English. 

L  I 

el 

as  in  Englbh. 

Mm 

m 

as  in  Englbh. 

if  n 

n 

as  in  English. 

O  » 

0 

tf,  an,  eau,  are  pronounced  like  tf. 

PP 

pay 

like   the  English,  but  is  often  mute  at  the 
end  of  words. 

%\ 

ka 

is  pronounced  like  Jt, 

is  like  the  English  rin  nm. 

air 

S  s 

ess 

sounds  like  the  Englbh  /,  sometimes  like  s. 
is  like  the  /  in  the  Englbh  word  ient. 

T  t 

Uy 

Uu 

ceyu 

b  pronounced  like  *•  etyu  ;  **  it  must  be  heard 
from  a  Frenchman,    £u,  oeu,  are  pro- 
nounced  like  u  in  much. 

V  V 

eeks 

b  like  the  English  v. 

\%  pronounced  as  in  English. 

X  X 

Yy 

egrec 

b  pronounced  like  /  m  the  English  word 

mmg 

Zb 

r-H 

ii  ptonoaaoed  like  a  soft  j; 

ACCENTa 

The  French  language  has  three  accents ;  the  acute,  thus  /; 
the  grave,  thus  iy  and  the  circumflex,  /.  The  HnumJU* 
accent  simply  denotes  the  elision  of  a  silent  (generally  an  ••  /  ") 
after  it,  thus  Uu^  originally  written  UsU;  tUp6i  for  deposit  etc. 
The  acute  and  grave  accents  belong  exclusively  to  the  letter 
••^'* ;  an  accented  e  must  have  the  aeuU  accent,  if  at  the  end 
of  word,  as  cafi:  or  followed  by  a  pronounced  syllable,  as 
mOal;  a  f^ravt  accent  when  followed  by  a  silent  syllable^  as 

The  grave  accent  b  tised  mn  the  a  of  the  adverb  Zl  (/Arrv 
and  its  compounds  voil^,  etc. ;  but  it  b  thus  employed  merely 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  article  la  (/i<X  ^^^  ^^^  for  *ny  effect 
in  pronunciation. 

VOWELa 

The  pronunciation  of  the  following  vowels  requires  most 
caie: 

#w,  is  pronounced  like  0^  in  the  English  word  ImJL 

a,  au,  iau,  are  pronounced  like  a. 

a,  b  pronounced  like  a  in  the  word  father. 

e  is  pronounced  like  /  in  the  word  hetter.    Before  mm  or  mh 

it  is  pronounced  like  ah ;   as  femme,  pronounced  fahm ) 

solennett  solahnell^  etc 
u  b  the  most  difficult  letter  to  pronounce,  for  there  b  n« 

corresponding  sound  in  the  English  language ;  it  sounds  like 

the  German  i»,  like  eeyu^  and  it  ought  to  be  carefully  imitated 

from  a  French  person. 
/M,  cm,  are  pronounced  like  u  in  the  Englbh  word  much. 
/•  i,  oi,  ei,  are  pronounced  like  a  in  the  English  word  care. 
I,  y,  are  pronounced  like  /  in  the  English  word  wu. 

The  nasal  sounds,  am,  an,  em,  en,  un,  ein^  are  equally  dif« 
ficult  to  pronounce,  and  these  ought  to  be  heard  and  imitated 
from  a  Frenchman. 

RULE. 

As  every  educated  person  knows  French,  those  who  study 
without  a  master,  ought,  when  an  opportunity  occurs,  to  ask 
the  pronunciation  of  a  difficult  word  ;  by  such  means,  the 
learner  will  arrive  at  the  correct  pronunciation,  which  no  d# 
scription  in  words  b  capable  of  conveying. 
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The  definite  Article  WW  before  a  mascaline  noan,  and 
"/a"  before  a  feminine  noan ;  they  are  both 'written  "Z* 
before  a  noan  commencing  with  a  vowel  or  silent  **  A,**  The 
indefinite  Article  is  "  tm  "  mascaline,  and  "  une"  feminine. 


Zagtkt. 

God 

the  world 
the  sky 
the  san 
the  moon 
a  star 
the  air 
the  earth 
the  water 
the  fire 
the  sea 
an  island 
a  lake 
a  stream 
a  river 
the  animals 
the  metals 
the  gold 
the  silver 
the  iron 
the  steel 
the  copper 
the  tin 


The  Universe, 

FMDcb. 
JDiru 
U  monde 
leaei 
ie  soteil 
lalune 
uneitoik 
Fair 
la  tern 
Teau 
It/eu 
la  mer 
une  tie 
un  lac 
UH  Jleuve 
une  rirdhr 
les  animaux 
les  m/taux 
Par 

targent 
le/er 
racier 
lecuiznr 
t/tain 


Proonnciaficin. 

Deeya 
leh  maand 
leh  seeyel 
leh  sohleyl 
lah  lane 
nne  aitoahl 
rair 
lah  tayr 
I'o 

leh  feah 
lah  mare 
une  eel 
ang  lahc 
ong  fleuhv 
une  reeveeare 
laiz  aneemo 
lai  maito 
Torr 
I'arjang 
leh  fayr 
I'asseay 
leh  cweevr 
Taitang 


Man  and  the  Parts  of  the  body. 


the  body 
the  head 
the  face 
the  fotehead 
♦he  eye 
the  eyes 
the  nose 
the  ears 
the  chin 
the  beard 
the  mouth 
the  lips 
the  tooth 
the  tongue 
the  neck 
the  shoulders 
the  arm 
the  hand 
the  fingers 
the  naUs 
the  chest 
the  heart 
the  knee 
the  leg 
the  foot 
the  bones 


Fkomme 

le  carps 

latSU 

le  visage 

le  front 

Tcnl 

le^yeux 

lenet 

les  oreilles 

lementan 

la  baroe 

la  bauche 

les  Uvres 

la  dent 

lalangue 

lecou 

les"^4>aulef 

lebras 

la  main 

lesdoigts 

les'^ongles 

la  pot  trim 

lecceur 

legenau 

la  jambe 

lepie^ 

leg^os 


I'omm 
leh  cor 
lah  tail 
leh  veesaje 
leh  frong 
l-ile 

laiz  eeyeu 
leh  nay 
laiz  ohraill 
leh  mauntong 
lah  barb 
lah  boosh 
lai  layvr 
lah  dong 
lah  laungh 
leh  coo 
laiz  aipole 
leh  brah 
lah  mang 
lai  donah 
laiz  aungl 
lah  pouahtreen 
leh  keuhr 
leh  jenoo 
lah  jahmb 
leh  peeay 
]aif<» 


Food  and  Drink. 


BogUrii. 

Frendi. 

Piij  tflttnciat  kiii» 

thebrea^ 

Upain 

leh  pang 

the  floor 

la  farim 

lah  fareen 

meat 

de  la  viande 

delaveeannd 

roast  meat 

dur6H 

du  rotee 

beef 

duhauf 

dubeuhf 

veal 

duveau 

du  vo 

mutton 

du  moutan 

du  mootoog 

lamb 

detagneam 

deh  I'anyo 

bacon 

duporc 
dulard 

da  pork 
du  lar 

ham 

dujambon 

du  jahmboflf 

the  soop 

la  soupe 

lah  soop 

rice 

dum 

du  ree 

cgg» 

des^^ceufs 

daiz  euh 

salad 

de  la  salade 

deh  lah  salade 

mustard 

de  la  moutctrde 

deh  lah  mootaid 

salt 

dusel 

dusel 

oil 

de  rhuile 

deh  rweel 

vinegar 

du  vinaigft 

du  veenaigr 

pepper 
butter 

dupoivre 

du  pouahvr 

du  beurre 

du  beuhr 

cheese 

du  frontage 

du  fromahie 
leh  dayjeuhnai 

the  breakfast 

le  diner 

the  dinner 

leh  deenai 

the  supper 

le  souper 

leh  soopai 

hanger 

la  f aim 

lafahng 

thirst 

lasoif 

lah  souaf 

water 

de  Ceau 

deh  Vo 

wine 

du  vin 

du  vang 

beer 

de  la  bi>re 

deh  lah  beeair 

milk 

du  hit 

du  lay 

tea 

duth/ 

du  tay 

Cin 
brandy 

du  genih*re 
de  reau  de  vie 

du  jenyavr 

deh  lo  deh  vee 

The  Dress. 

a  coat 

un  surtout 

nng  syuretoo 

a  cloak 

un  manteau 

ung  maunto 

a  waistcoat 

ungilet 

ung  jeelajr 
la  kyulot 

ihe  trousers 

la  culotte 

the  braces 

Us  bretelles 

lai  bretell 

the  cap 

le  bonnet 

leh  bonnay 

the  hat 

le  chapeau 

leh  shapo 

the  comb 

le  peigne 

leh  peine 

gloves 

des  gants 

dai  gang 

a  ring 

une  bague 

une  baag 

a  watch 

une  montre 

une  mongtre 

the  stocking 

lebas 

leh  bah 

the  boots 

lesbottes 

laibot 

the  bootjack 

le  tire-botU 

leh  teer  hot 

the  slippers 

les  pantoufUs 

lai  pauntoofl 

the  shoes 

les  souliers 

lai  Soolyai 

a  shirt 

une  chemise 

une  shemeeze 

a   pocket    handker- 

chief 

un  mouchair 

img  mooshouah 

the  clothes  brush 

la  brosse 

lah  bross 

the  umbrella 

le  parapluie 

leh  paraphree 

the  parasol 

ie  parasol 

leh  parasol 

House  Utenslla 

a  table 

une  table 

une  tahbl 

a  chair 

une  chaise 

une  shayse 

an  arm-chair 

un  fauteuil 

ung  fotayie 

a  looking-glass 

un  miroir 

ung  meeroaabr 

a  clock 

une  horloge 

nne  orloje 

a  trunk 

uncoffre 
une  botte 

ung  cofr 

a  box 

aneboaakr 

the  bed 

kHi 

1th  lee 
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Bnglldi. 

the  counterpane 

a  pillow 

the  sheets 

the  mattress 

the  plate 

the  candlestick 

the  lamp 

a  spoon 

a  fork 

a  knife 

a  cnp 

a  saucer 

the  tabledoth 

the  towel 

a  glass 

the  tea-pot 


thefiunily 
the  husband 
the  wife 
the&ther 
the  mother 
the  child 
the  son 
the  dauditer 
the  bromer 
the  sister 
the  uncle 
the  aunt 
the  cousin 
the  marriage 


an  occupation 
a  workman 
a  baker 
a  miller 
a  butcher 
a  brewer 
a  tailor 
a  shoemaker 
a  smith 
a  saddler 
a  carpenter 
a  mason 
a  bookbinder 


the  town 
the  bridge 
the  tower 
the  gate 
the  street 
the  market 
the  building 
the  to^nhouse 
the  theatre 
the  post-office 
the  church 
the  cathedral 
the  school 
the  prison 
the  exchange 
the  palace 
the  hotel 
the  inn 
the  public  house 


la  ccuverture 

UH  orHlUr 

Us  draps  de  Ht 

UmaUlas 

Fassiiiti 

un  chandelier 

une  lamte 

une  cmuer 

une  fourchetU 

uncouteau 

une  tasse 

lasaucotipe 

la  nappe 

un  essuie-main 


Pronnndatfan. 

lah  coovairtyure 

un  oraylyai 

lai  drah  deh  lee 

leh  matlah 

I'assyet 

ung  8haundel]rai 

une  laump 

une  cweelyair 

und  forrshet 

ungcooto 

une  tass 

lah  soocoop 

lah  nap 

ung  esswee  mang 


un  verre 

ungvair 

la  thShe 

lah  taiyare 

Relations. 

la/amille 

lahfiuneel 

lemari 

leh  maree 

lafemme 

lah  fam 

Upht 

leh  pare 

la  mere 

lah  mare 

Venfant 
Ufils 

I'ongfong 
leh  feess 

lafiOe 

lah  feel 

Ufrhe 

leh  frare 

la  seeur 

lah  seuhr 

roncU 

I'oncle 

latanU 

lah  taunte 

le  cousin 

leh  coosang 
leh  mareeahje 

lenutfiage 

Occupations. 

un  m/tier 

ung  maytjai 

un  artisan 

ung  arteesong 

un  boulanger 

ung  boolongjai 

un  meunier 

ung  meuhnyai 

un  boucher 

ung  booshai 

un  brasseur 

ung  brasseuhr 

un  tailleur 

ung  talyure 

uncordcnnief 

ung  cordon3rai 

un  joTgervn 

ung  forjehrong 

unse liter 

ung  selyai 

un  menmsier 

ung  mennweesyi 

un  maeon 
un  relteur 

ung  massong 
ung  relleeu& 

The  Tovm. 

la  villi 

lahved 

lepant 

leh  pong 

latour 

lah  toor 

laporU 

lah  port 

larue 

lah  ru 

le  march/ 

leh  marshay 

le  hdtiment 

leh  bahteemong 

fhdUldeviOe 

Totel  deh  veel 

Uth/dtre 

lehtayahtr 

laposU 
r/gHse 

lah  post 
Taygleeze 

lacathddraU 

lah  cataydral 

r/cole 

Taycol 

la  prison 
la  bourse 

lah  preesong 
lah  booise 

thStel 

itr^ 

fauberge 

robayijc 

le  cabaret 

leh  cabbaray 

leee^i 

UhcafiEay 

BogUdi. 

the  house 

the  door 

the  lock 

the  key 

the  bell 

the  staircase 

the  drawing«room 

the  dining-room 

the  room 

the  bed»room 

the  window 
the  wall 
the  kitchen 
the  roof 
the  cellar 
the  garden 


an  animal 
a  horse 
a  donkey 
the  dog 
the  cat 
the  rat 
the  mouse 
an  ox 
a  cow 
a  calf 
a  sheep 
a  lamb 
a  pig 
the  hare 
a  monkey 
a  wolf 
a  bear 
a  lion 

an  elephant 
a  tiger 


a  bird 
acock 
a  hen 
a  chicken 
a  swan 
a  goose 
a  duck 
a  lark 

a  nightingale 
the  swallow 
the  sparrow 
the  raven 
the  crow 
the  parrot 
the  eagle 


a  fish 
a  pike 
a  salmon 
a  carp 
an  eel 
a  trout 
a  herring 
oysters 
a  crab 


The  House. 
Frendu 

la  mcdson 

laporte 

la  serrure 

la  clef 

la  sonnette 

fescaUer 

lasalte 

la  salle-h'-manger 

la  chambre 

la  chambrc'^'CPucherlaih  shaumbr-«li«000i 

shai 
la  feniire  lah  fennaitr 

laparoi  lah  pahrouah 

la  cuisine  lah  cweezeen 

le  toit  leh  tonah 

la  cave  lah  caav 

lejardin  leh  jardang 


lah  maysong 

lah  port 

lah  serrure 

lah  clay 

lah  sonnet 

I'escallyai 

lah  sal 

lah  sal-ah-moi^ 

lah  shaumbr 


Animala 

unanimai 
unchevat 
un  dne 
lechien 
lechat 
leraU 
la  souris 
un  bceuf 
une  vache 
un  veau 
une  brebis 
un  agneau 
un  cochon 
le  liivre 
un  singe 
un  loup 
un  ours 
unKon 
un  /Uphani 
un  tigre 

Birds. 

unoiseau 
un  coq 
unepoule 
unpoulet 
un  eigne 
une  oie 
un  canard 
une  alouette 
un  rossignol 
Fhirondelle 
le  moineau 
le  corbeau 
lacomeille 
le  perroquet 
taigle 


un  aneemal 
ung  sheval 
nng  ahn 
leh  sheeang 
leh  shah 
leh  rah 
lah  sooree 
nng  beuh 
one  vash 
ung  vo 
une  brebbee 
unanyo 
nn  coshong 
leh  leeayvr 
ung  sangj 
ung  loo 
un  oors 
ung  leeong 
UD  aylayfong 
ung  teegr 


un  woiso 
un  cock 
une  pool 
ung  poolay 
ung  seen 
une  ouah 
nng  canar 
une  alloool 
ung  rosseen^ 
Teerongdel 
leh  mouano 
leh  corbo 
lah  coruayl 
leh  perroka^ 
raygl 


Fishes  and  Insects. 


unpoisson 
un  brochet 
un  saumon 
une  carpe 
une  anguiOe 
un  trmte 
un  hareng 
des  huttres 
xne  Screvisse 


ung  pouassong 
ung  brushay 
ung  somong 
une  carp 
une  onggheel 
une  trweet 
ung  hanong 
daix  weetr 
une  aycrevoeos 
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na^ 

TnoOk. 

Boglisfa. 

Freach. 

PMundatiaB. 

atartle 

um  tartue 

une  tort3ru 

a  quarter  of  an 
half  an  hour 

hour  un  quart-cfheure 

ung  kar  d*eur 

a  whale 

une  baUine 

une  ballajrn 

une  demie-heure 

une  demmy  cor 

a  serpent 

un  serpent 

ung  sairpong 

the  day 

Ujour 

leh  joor 

a  frog 

unegrenouilU 

une  grenooecl 

the  morning 

le  matin 

leh  mattang 

a  worm 

un  ver 

un  vair 

noon 

le  midi 

leh  meedee 

an  insect 

un  insecte 

un  angsect 

the  afternoon 

Paprh-midi 

Tapray  meedee 

a  spider 

une  oraignA 

une  array nyai 

the  evening 

le  soir 

lehsouahr 

a  moth 

une  (eigne 

ung  taine 

the  night 

lanuit 

lah  nwee 

a  ay 

unemouche 

une  moosh 

a  year 

unan 

un  ong 

:sf 

un  mcuehervn 

ung  moosherong 

a  month 

un  mois 

ungmouah 

une  abeilk 

une  abbail 

January 

Janvier 

jongvecay 

the  honey 

le  miel 

leh  meeyel 

February 

'f/vrier 

foyvreeay 

awasp 

une  gape 

March 

mars 

marse 

abutteifiy 

unpeipilhn 

ung  pappUIyong 

AprU 
Nlay 

avril 

avreel 

max 

may 

Vegetables. 

June 
July 

August 
September 

Juin 

^ynang 

beant 
peas 

cabbage 

desfhtes 
des  pais 
des  choux 

day  faive 
dai  pouah 
dai  shoo 

juillet 

aoat 

septembn 

jweelyai 

CO 

septaumbr 

cauliflower 
carrots 

des  choux  Jleurs 
des  betleraves 

dai  shoo  fleuhr 
dai  betrahve 

October 
November 

octobre 
novembre 

octobr 
novaumbr 

asparagus 

spinach 

radishes 

des  asperges 
des  ^nards 
des  radis 

daiz  aspairj 
daiz  aipeenar 
dai  raddee 

December 
a.  week 
a  fortnight 

d/cembre 
une  semaine 

daysaumbr 
une  semmaae 
kanze  joor 

celerv 
a  melon 
cucumber 

du  c/leri 

dtt  selree 

Monday 

lungdee 

un  melon 

des  concomhres 

• 

ung  mellong 
dai  congcongbr 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

mardi 
mercredi 
jeudi 

mardee 

mayrcredee 

jeuhdee 

Trees  and  Flowers. 

Friday 
Saturday 

vendrecU 
samedi 

Tongdredee 
samdee 

atree 

un  arbre 

un  arbr 

Sunday 

dimanche 

deemaunshe 

a  branch 

une  branche 

une  braungsh 

spring 

le  pHntemps 

leh  prangtoog 

a  leaf 

une  feuille 

une  file 

summer 

^/// 

raytay 

an  apple 

une  p<wime 

une  pomm 

autumn 

fautomne 

I'otonn 

a  pear 

une  poire 

une  pouar 

winter 

rhiver 

I'eevaie 

a  plum 

une  prune 

une  pryun 

a  cherry 

une  cerise 

une  serreeze 

The  Coumrv. 

a  nut 

une  noix 

une  nouah 

a  currant 

de  la  groseille 

de  lah  grozale 

the  country 

la  campagne 

lah  caumpaine 

a  gooseberry 

de  la  groseille  verte 
une  /raise 

deh  lah  grozale  verte 

the  village 

le  village 

leh  veelaj 

a  strawberry 

une  fraize 

the  hut 

la  cabane 

lah  caban 

a  chestnut 

un  matron 

ung  marrong 

the  soil 

Usol 

leh  sol 

the  oak-tree 

le  chine 

leh  shane 

(he  meadow 

le  pr/ 

leh  pray 

the  fir-tree 

le  pin 

leb  pang 

the  bam 

la  grange 
le  mouhn 

leh  graunj 

the  birch 

le  bouleau 

leh  boolo 

the  mill 

leh  moolang 

the  willow 

le  saule 

leh  sole 

the  cattle 

leb/tail 

leh  baytale 

a  flower 

une  Jleur 

une  fleuhr 

the  herds 

le  troupeau 

leh  troopo 

a  rose 

une  rose 

une  rose 

the  shepherd 

leberger 

leh  bayrjay 
lah  m  on  tame 

a  pink 

un  ceillet 

un  ileyai 

the  mountain 

la  montagne 

a  tulip 

une  tulipe 

une  tyuleep 

the  hill 

la  colline 

la  colleen 

a  lily 

un  lis 

ung  lee 

the  dale 

lavallie 

lah  vallay 

a  Yiolet 

une  violette 

une  veeolet 

the  wood 

lebois 

lehbouah 

a  bouquet 

un  bouquet 

ung  bookay 

the  forest 

laforit 

lah  forray 

the  'road 

le  chemin 

leh  shemmang 

The  SchooL 

the  highroad 

le  grand-chemin 

leh  grong  shemmaiM 
leh  shemmang    <SiJ 

ft  school 

r^oU 

raycol 

the  rail -road 

le  chemin  de  fer 

the  teacher 

le  mattre 

leh  maytr 

fare 

the  hook 

le  livre 

leh  leevr 

a  mile 

une  mille 

unemeel 

the  paper 

le  papier 

leh  papyai 
une  plyume 
un  ongereeai 

the  waterfall 

la  cascade 

lacascad 

a  pen 

une  plume 

the  fisherman 

le  picheur 

leh  payshenr 

an  inkstand 

une  encrier 

the  huntsman 

le  ehasseur 

lehshasseohr 

the  ink 

tencre 

Tongkr 

the  pencil 

le  crayon 

le  crayong 

Nations. 

a  letter 

une  lettre 

une  lettr 

an  envelope 

une  enveloppe 

une  ongvellope 

an  American 
a  German 

un  AmMccdn 
un  Allemand 

un  Amayreecang 
un  Almaung 

Time  and   Seasons. 

Germany 
a  Dutchman 

TAllemagne  f, 
un  Hollandais 

I'Almaine 

ung  Hollaondaw 

the  time 

le  temps 

le  tong 

Holland 

la  ffollande 

lah  HoUaund 

a  minute 

la  minute 

lah  meenyute 

a  Belgian 

un  Beige 

ungBelj 

an  hour 

uneheune 

une  eur 

Belgium 

laBelgtfm 
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a  Swiss 

Switzerland 

an  Hungarian 

Hungary 

an  Englishman 

England 

an  Irishman 

Ireland 

a  Scotchman 

Scotland 

a  Dane 

Denmark 

a  Swede 

Sweden 

a  Russian 

Russia 

a  Spaniaid 

Spain 

a  Fi^nchnum 

France 

an  Italian 

Italy 


poor 

rich 

clever 

stupid 

sharp 

blunt 

clean 

dirty 

hard 

soft 

strong 

weak 

weU 

Ul 

lean 

thick 

fat 

thin 

polite 

tmpolitn 

false 

deep 

wiile 

na.rrow 

round 

square 

short 

long 

flat 

warm 

cold 

Iresh 

ripe 

dry 

sour 

sweet 

bitter 

hangiy 

thirsty 

heavy 

light 

wet 

content 

happy 


tm  Smsu 
la  Smsu 
nn  Hongtyii 
laHongrii 
urn  Angkds 
fAngUterre  £ 
urn  IrlandaU 
rirlandtt 
Mn  Eeossais 
fEcosset 
UH  Danoit 
li  Daneman 
un  Su/doit 
laSuidi 
UH  Rush 
la  Russii 
un  Espagnci 
tEspagne  L 
un  Fran^aii 
la  France 
un  Italun 
ritalU  f. 

Adjective 

fauvrg 

riche 

prudent 

stupidi 

aigu 

cbtus 

Piopre 

sate 

duf 

mou 

fort 

faible 

sain 

malade 

maigre 

gros 

gras 

mince 

poli 

malhonniti 

faux 

profond 

large 

dtrtnt 

Tond 

earri 

court 

long 

plat 

chaud 

froid 

frtds 

see 
edgre 
doux 
asner 

affamd 

oltM 

pesani 

I4ger 

kumidi 

content 

htureux 

gai 

trisU 


nngSweess 
UhSweess 
onff  Hongrwah 
la  Hongree 
nn  Aunglay 
I'Anngltare 
nn  EerUunday 
I'Eeriaund 
un  Ajcossay 
TAycoss 
ung  Danouah 
leh  Dan  mark 
ung  Swaydwah 
lah  Swayde 
nng  Russe 
lah  Russee 
un  Cspanyol 
TEspaine 
ung  Fraungsay 
lah  Fmungse 
nn  Eetalyang 
I'Eetalee 


pohvr 

ree^h 

pniUong 

stupeed 

aygu 

obtu 

propr 

saai 

dure 

moo 

fore 

fabl 

sang 

mailad 

niaygr 

gro 

gra 

mangce 

p<»lee 

mallonnate 

fo 

profong 

larj 

aytrouah 

rong 

carray 

coor 

long 

pU 

SllO 

frouah 
fr., 
mure 
see 

aygr 

doo 

amare 

affammi^ 

altayray 

Cizong 
yjai 
nmeed 
congtong 
eureu 

treest 


rienon* 


ProQunctatio^ 


strange 

^trangi 

aytrainj 

pretty 

^^' 

lolee 

lay 

tombr 

S^ 

laU 
sombre 

open 
disagreeable 

ouvert 

oovare 

d/sagrMU 

dayzagrayabl 

proud 

for 

feeare 

arrogant 

arrogong 

cowardly 

Idchi 

lahsh 

courageous 
faithless 

courageux 
perfiSe 

coorrajen 
pairfeed 

innocent 

innocent 

Verba 

mnosong 

to  eat 

wtanger 

maunjalT 

to  drink 

haire 

bouahr 

to  be  thirsty 

avoir  soif 

avouahr  souaf 

to  be  hungry 

avoir  f aim 

avouahr  fang 

to  breakfast 

d^eHner 
diner 

dayjeunai 

to  dine 

deenai 

to  sup 

souper 

soopai 

to  lay  the  Ubledoth  meUre  le  c§mvert 

meu  leh  coovai 

to  serve 

servtr 

tareveer 

to  carve 

trancher 

traunshai 

to  smoke 

fumer 

fumai 

to  sneeze 

/iemuer 

aytaimnai 

to  cough 

tousser 

toossai 

^^imm 

^mmam 

«HM 

to  think 

penser 

paungsai 

to  reflect 

r(fi^hir 

rayflaysheer 

to  speak 

parler 

parlai 

to  say 

dire 

deer 

to  repeat 

r^ter 

raypaytai 

to  explain 

declarer 

dayclarrai 

to  be  vjuiet 

se  (aire 

teh  tare 

to  chat 

causer 

cosay 

to  tell 

raconter 

raccongtai 

toa^ 

dewanJer 

demaundai 

to  answer 

r^ndn 

raypongdr 
ravpleekai 
sen  iroropal 

to  reply 

riphquer 

to  be  mistaken 

se  iromper 

to  oliject 

objecter 

objectai 

to  doubt 

douter 

dootai 

to  affirm 

ajirmer 

afleermai 

to  prove 

prouver 

pruovai 

to  assure 

assurer 

assurai 

to  deny 

mer 

neeai 

to  maintain 

soutenir 

sooteneer 

to  dispute 

disputer 

dUputai 

to  consent 

comentir 

congsaunteer 

to  approve 
to  praise 

app^ouver 

approovai 
looai 

to  admire 

admirer 

admeerd 

to  blame 

bldmer 

blahmai 

to  believe 

croire 

crouahr 

to  know 

savoir 

savouahr 

not  to  know 

iptorer 

eenyorai 

to  imagine 

tmaginer 

eemajeenai 

to  compare 

comparer 

compahrai 

to  imitate 

imiter 

eemeetai 

to  forget 

oublier 

oobleeai 

to  remember 

se  souventr 

•eh  soovenneei 

to  wish,  to  will 

vouloir 

^roulouahr 

to  desire 

d/Hrer 

dayseertl 

to  wish 

souhaiter 

sooaytai 

to  love 

mmer 

aimai 

to  flatter 

flatter 

flattai 

to  embrace 

embrasser 

aumbrassil 

to  hope 
to  rejoice 

esp&er 
rejousT 

cspayrai 
tayjooeer 
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WttOCUm 


toglTe 

to  thank 

dmmr 
remerciif 

to  esteem 

tiHmer 

to  honor 

to  despise 

mAriser 

to  hate 

kair 

to  offend 

ojfenser 

to  insult 

to  quarrel 

fuireUir 

to  swear 

jurer 

to  punish 
to  beat 

pumr 
battn 

to  weep 

pUurer 

to  sigh 

soupirer 

to  regret 

regretUr 

to  repent 

terepeniir 

to  excuse 

excustr 

to  pardon 

pordotuu^ 

to  revenge 

venger 

to  joke 
to  laugh 

tmlUr 

Tin 

<^^^s 

to  live 

vivre 

tof^ 

sentir 

to  tonch 

toucher 

to  taste 

goiUcr 

to  see 

voir 

to  hear 

tntendn 

to  grow 

erottre 

to  go 

alUr 

to  go  out 

sorttr 

to  return 

retoumer 

to  meet 

renconirer 

to  follow 

to  run 

courir 

to  jump 

tauter 

to  fall 

tomber 

to  dance 

danser 

to  play 

jouer 

to  ascend 

monter 

to  descend 

descendre 

to  sit  down  . 

ifasseoir 

to  lie  down 

u  toucher 

to  rest 

sereposer 

to  sleep 

dormir 

to  dream 

to  awake 

iiveitter 

to  get  up 
to  dress 

selever 
/AaHller 

to  draw 

tirer 

to  show 

wtontrer 

to  present 

presenter 

to  take 

prendre 

to  accept 

accepter 

to  refuse 

refuser 

to  receive 

reeevoir 

to  spoil 
to  throw 

gdter 

Jeter 

to  lose 

perdre 

to  look  for 

chercher 

to  find 

trouver 

to  hide 

cacher 

to  cover 

couvrir 

to  uncovei 

d/couvrir 

to  carry 

porter 

to  bring 

apportet 

to  travel 

voyafer 

to  depart 

partir 

to  arrive 

arritfer 

to  ring  the  bell 

somner 

iTuwninciatfcMU 

BflclMu 

French. 

ProomicMliof 

donnai 

to  open 

ouvnr 

oofreer 

remmairceeai 

to  go  in 

€mirer 

aantnd 

esteemai 

to  buy 

aeketer 

ashtid 

onorai 

to  sell 

vendn 

Tundr 

maypreezti 

haheer 

offongsai 

angsiUiltai 

kerrellai 

joimi 

to  lend 
to  borrow 
to  return 

prite^ 

omprufUer 

rendre 

paiyal 

praytai 

aumpmnt^ 

nuindr 

to  repay 

ranmboorsu 

to  exchange 

ikanger 

channgjai 

pnneer 
Utre 
pleuhrai 
sooperai 

to  pack  np 

aumpacktal 

to  unpack 
to  steal 

d4aquetef^ 
voter  ' 

davpacktai 

regret  tai 

seh  repannteer 

excttsai 

to  study 

dtwBer'"^ 

nytndeeai 

to  learn 
to  read 

opprendn 

appraundr 
leer 

pardonnai 

to  calculate 

eompter 

congtai 

vaungjai 
raeellyai 

to  write 

derU 

aycreer 

to  sign 

signer 

teenyai 

reer 

to  seal 

eacheter 

cashtai 

* 

to  explain 

expliquer 

explcekai 

▼eevr 

to  translate 

traduirt 

tradweer 

saunteet 

to  begin 

commencer 

commaunsni 

tooshai 

to  continue 

continuer 

congteennni 

gootai 

to  finisli 

Jinir 

feeneer 

vouahr 

to  work 

travaiUer 

trawaeelyal 

auntaundr 
crouahtr 

to  paint 
to  draw 

peindre 
dessiner 

pahndr 
desseenu 

allai 

^^^^ 

.■MM^ 

iorteer 

to  stitch 

eoudre 

coodr 

retoomai 

to  spin 

filer 

feelai 

rauncongtnd 

to  wash 

lover 

Uvai 

swecvr 

to  cook 

cuire 

cooreer 

to  roast 

riHr 

roteer 

sotai 

toboU 

houitUr 

booeelyecr 

tombai 
daungsai 

to  weigh 
to  build 

mZ 

pezai 
bahteer 

jooai 

to  sow 

eemer 

semmai 

mongtai 

to  pluck 

eueitUr 

kileyeer 

dessaundr 

to  plant 

planter 

pUiuntai 

sassouahr 

to  reap 

mooahssonnei 

seh  cooshal 

seh  repozai 

dormeer 

Advepba 

rayvai 
savvailyai 
sen  lewai 

at  firrt 

etabord 

d'abor 

previously 
afterwards 

auparavttni 

oparravang 

•*abbeelyai 

ensuite 

aunsweet 

together 

ensemble 

aunsanmU 

teerai 

at  last 

tnfin 

aunfang 

mongtral 

where 

ok 

oo 

praysauntal 

here 

id 

eeiee 

praundr 

there 

B 

kdi 

acceptai 

elsewhere 

aiUeun 

aeellynre 

reffusai 

above 

dessus 

dessn 

ressevouahr 

below 

dessous 

dessoo 

gahtai 
Jettai 

within 

dedans 

deddong 

without 

dehors 

dehor 

pairdr 

everywhere 

partout 

partoo 

shairshai 

nowhere 

nullepart 

nule  per 
aungho 

troovai 

up 

enhaut 

cashai 

down 

en  bos 

aung  bah 

coovreer 

anywhere 

cuelquepart 

kelkeh  per 

daycoovreer 

already 

diji 

dayjah 

portal 

often 

souvent 

souvong 
kelkehloaak 
eh  Tavneer 

apportai 
▼woiajai 

sometimes 
in  future 

n^ss^ 

parteer 

always 

toujours 

toojoor 

arreevd 
sonnai 

never 

jamais 
bientdi 

iammay 
beeangto 
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BogUah.  FrenclL 

immediately  mutntdi 

late  tani 

early  tSi 

at  present  hfr/umi 

quickly  viU 

at  once  tout  de  suite 

afterwards  /fo/ 

yesterday  kier 
yesterday  erening      hier  mu  spir 

to-day  aujountkui 

to-morrow  demam 
to-morrow  morning  dewtain  matin 
to-morrow  erening    demain  soir 
the     day   after    tom  aprit*demain 

morrow 

enough  asse* 

too  much  trap 

little  /r« 

mnch  biaucimp 

▼ery  tris^  fort 

more  plus 

less  moins 

at  least  an  moins 

thus  ^' 

nearly  pres^ 

about  environ 

all  Aw/ 

altogether  UutJi-fait 

only  seulement 

well  Mm 

better  Mf>«x 
lo  mnch  the  better    tani^mieux 

bad  Ma/ 

worse  /t> 

rather  //«/^/ 

without  doubt  sans  doute 

indeed  en  effet 

on  the  contrary  au  contrain 

scarcely  h  peine 

perhaps  peut-itre 

all  at  once  tout^^oup 

not  at  all  point  du  (out 

not  yet  pas  encore 

nothing  rien 

nothing  at  all  rien  du  tout 

with,  near  cMez,  auprh 

near  pr^s 

in,  within  dans^  en 

before  avant 

behind  derrihne 

below  sous 

over  sur 

against  vers 

far  from  loin  de 

on  the  side  of  i  cdUde 

opposite  vis-h-vis 

round  about  autourde 

instead  of  au  lieu  de 

in  the  midst  of  au  milieu  de 

on  this  side  en  de^h  de 
•n  the  opposite  side  au*delh  de 


«mt  of 

al^er 

with 

since 

between 

without 

for 

through,  by 

igainst 

laring 


Mors 

e^res 

avee 

depuis 

entre^  petmet 

sans 

pour 

par 

contre 


Pronunciatioiu 

osito 

tar 

to 

ahpraysong 

Teet 

too  dth  sweet 

pwee 

yare 

yare  o  souahr 

ojoordwee 

demmang 

demmang  mattang 

demmang  souahr 

appray  demmang 

assay 
tro 


tray,  fore 

plu 

mouang 

omouang 

see 

pressk 

aungveerong 

too 

toot-ah-fay 

seuhlmong 

beeang 

meeyw 

tong  meeyw 

mal 

pee 

pluto 

song  doot 

aun  effay 

o  congtrare 

ah  pane 

put-aitr 

toot-ah-coo, 

pouang  du  too 

paz  auncore 

reeang 

reeangdee  too 

shay,  opray 

pray 

dong,  aong 

awong 

derreeare 

sore 

Tare 

louang  deh 

ah  cotay  dell 

▼eez-ah'Vee 

otoor  deh 

o  leeyu  deh 

o  millyu  de 

anng-dessah  de 

o-dellah-deh 

hor 

appray 

awec 

deppwee 

aungrtr,  parmee 

song 

poor 

par 

congtr 

panndong 


English. 

or 

either — or 

neither— aor 

also 

but 

however 

r 

if  not 

if  only 

even  if 

althougli 

that  is 

as 

except  that 

for 

because 

why 

and 

therefore 

consequently 


Conjunctions. 

Frescfa. 

ou 

ou—ou 

ni'^-ni 

aussi 

mats 

cependant 

pourtemt 

si 

sinon 

pourvufue 

fuand  mimo 

quoique  \ 

Vest'^-dire 

contme 

outre  que 

ear 

parceque 

pourquoi 

et 

ainsi 

par  consequent 


PronuociatioPi 

Oo 

oo— oo 

nee — ^nee 

ossi 

may 

seppaundong 

poortoag 

see 

see  nong 

poorvu  keh 

kaung  meym 

couak 

sait-ah-deer 

comm 

ootr  keh 

car 

parsk 

poorkouah 

ai 

angaet 

par  congsayoong 


The  definite  Article  is  rendered  by  **  Zr"  before  a  masculint 
noun,  and  by  *'  ib"  before  a  feminine  noun,  as  le  phe^  thfr 
father ;  la  mhv,  the  mother.  The  plural  for  both  genders  if 
**  let,'*  as :  lesphvs,  the  fathers ;  Us  mhw,  the  mothers* 


MASCUUNI. 


Singular.  Plural. 

Norn,  le  (leh)  phe^  the  father      les  (lay)  phrs,    the  fathers 
Gen.   i/«(du)/^,  of  the  father  <^J  (day)  ^«,  of  the  fathers 
Dat.   au  {o)phr,  to  the  father  aux  {p)pircs,     to  the  fathers 
Ace   i^  (leh) /^,  the  father       lesQiiy)ph^^    the  fathers 


raiONiNi. 

Nom.  la  mhr,      the  mother      les  mhrs, 
Gen«  de  la  mho.  of  the  mother  des  mhrs^ 
Dat.  ^  la  mhr,  to  the  mother  aux  mhts. 
Ace  lamhr^      the  mother       lesmhrs. 


the  mothers 
of  the  mothers 
to  the  mothcrr 
the  mothers 


Declension 


of  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  a  silent  **4."* 
Singular.  Plura^ 

Nom.  rkomme,        the  man       les  kommes^  the  men 

Gen.   de  thomme^    of  the  man   des  hommes,  of  the  men 

Dat.    ^  rAomme,     to  the  man   aux  Aommes,         to  the  mea 
Ace    tJkomme,        the  man       les  kommes,  the  i 
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Indeflnlte  Article. 

MaseuUne.  Feminine, 

Vom.  nn  Jardin^     a  garden  une  ville^  a  town 

Cca,   d*unjar(/in,  o(  Si  garden  ifunevi/le,  of  a  town 

Dat.    A  un  jarJin,  to  a  (garden  ^  une  vilU^  to  a  town 

Ace.   unjardin,     a  garden  une  ville^  a  town 


Declension  of  Proper 

Names. 

Norn.  Paris^ 
Gen.    de  Parity 
Dat.    a  Paris, 

Paris 
of  Paris 
to  Paris 
Paris 

Louise, 
de  Louise^ 
h  Louise^ 
Louise, 

Louisa 
of  Lx>uisa 
to  Louisa 
Louisa 

Adjectives. 

The  French  adjectives  are  placed  either  before  or  after  the 
noun,  as: 

k  bon  phre,  the  good  father  — la  bonne  m^re,  the  good  mother 
un  bon  garfon,  a  good  boy  — une  jeune  Jiiie,  a  young  girl 
miu  table  ronde,  a  round  table — du  lail  chaud,  warm  milk 


Comparison  of  Adjectives. 

grands  great  —^lus  grand,  greater — le  pins  grand,  the  greatest 
fetit,  small     ^-plus  petit,  smaller  — le  plus  petit,  the  smallest 
bon,  good        — meilleur,  better      — /r  meilUur,  the  best 
mauvais,  had— /!><•,  worse  ^lepire,  the  worst 

fetit,  little      — moindre,  less  — /f  moindre,  ihe  least 

Obs.  "  Than  "  following  the  comparative  b  always  translated 
hf^'que:** 
21  est  plus  poli  que  son/rhr — ^he  is  more  polite  than  his  brother 


Numeral  Adjectives. 

Frooundation.  Pronnndatioo. 

one,  tm  ung  29  vingt-neuf 

two,  deux  deuh  30 1 rente  traunt 

3  trots  trouah  40  quarante       karaunt 

4quatre  kahtr  $0  cinquante     sahnkaunt 

5  a'nq  sahnk  60  soijcante         soassaunt 

6  six  seece  70  soixante-dix 

7  sept  set  71  soixante^et-onu 

8  huit  wheet  72  soixante-douu 

9  neuf  neuf  73  soixante-treite 

10  dix  deece  74  soixante-quaioru 

11  onze  ong«  75  soixante-quinte 

12  (A^MX^  dooze  76  soixante-seiu 

13  //w«tf  trajn  77  soixante-dix-sept 

14  quatoru  katorz  78  soixante-dix-huit 

15  quinte  kang^  79  soixante-dix-neuf 

16  Jrt2^  sayz  80  quatre-vingt    katr-vahng 

17  dix^ept  dee-set  81  quatre-zdngt-un 

18  dix'huit  deez-wheet  katr-vahntnng 

19  dix'neuf  deez-neuf  82  quatre-vingt-deux 

20  vingt  vahng  83  quatre-vingt-trois 

21  vingt-et-un  vahnt-eh-ung       84  quatre-vingt-quatre 

22  vingt-deux  85  quatre-vingt-einq 

23  vingt-trois  86  quatre-vingt-six 

24  vingt-quatre  87  quatre-vingt-sept 

25  vingt-cinq  88  quatre-vingt-huit 
«6  tnngt'six  89  quatre-vingt-neu/ 

27  vingt'sept  90  quatre-vingt-dix 

28  vingt- kuit  91  quatre-vingt-oHte 


ProoiwiCiatiop. 

92  quatre-vingt-douu 

93  quatre-vingt'treine 

94  quatre-vingt-quatorxe 

95  quatre-vingt-quinu 

96  quatre-vingt^setMe 

97  quatre-vingt-dixsept 

98  quatre-vingt-dix^huit 

99  quatre-vingt-eUx-neuf 

100  r/»/  saung 

loi  cent^t'Un    saunt-eh-ung 
1 10  r/if/  <//x       saung-deece 
1 20  ^^n/  t^'»^/   saung  vahng 
I  JO  rent  trent 
200  deux  eents 


the  first, 

*'  second, 

•*  third, 

*'  fourth, 

"  5th, 

"  6ih. 

"  7th, 

'•'  8th, 

**  9ih, 

*.*  loih, 

*•  iiih, 

"  I2lh, 

"  I3ih. 

••  Mih. 

*'  I5'h. 

*'  i6ih. 

*'  I7ih, 

••  i8ih, 

"  19'h. 

*•  201  h, 

*•  2ist, 

'*  30th, 

"  40ih. 

•*  50ih, 

"  6oih, 

"  70th. 


yx)  trots  cents 
4fiO  quaire  cents 
500  cinq  cents 
too  six  cents 
TOO  sept  cents 
800  kuit  cents 
qoontu^  cents 
1000  mtile         med 
2000  deux  mille 
3000  /rw  mille 
10,000  dix  mille 
20.000  vingt  mille 
a  million,  aot  mtlUon 

ungmeeljoaf 


"  80th, 

"  90lh. 
"  looth. 
"  loooth, 
thelast^ 


Ordinal  Numbers. 

le  premier 

leh  premyai 

le  second 

leh  zeggong 

le  troisi^me 

le  quatrihne 

leh  kattreeame 

le  cinquihiu 

leh  sahnkeeame 

le  sixikme 

leh  seeceeame 

le  septiime 

leh  setteearae 

le  huiti^me 

leh  whceteeame 

le  neuviime 

leh  neuveeame 

le  dixihnt 

leh  deezeeame 

le  onzihne 

leh  ongzeeame 

le  doutiime 

leh  doozeeame 

le  treitihme 

leh  trayzeeame 

le  quatortiime 

leh  kattorzeeame 

le  quinxiime 

leh  kahngzeeame 

le  seizihme 

leh  sayzeeame 

le  diX'Septi^me 

leh  deessettiame 

le  dix'huitihne 

leh  deez-wheeteeame 

le  dix'neuvihm€ 

leh  deezncuveeame 

le  vingtiime 

leh  vahnteeame 

le  vingt -et'unihne 

leh  vahng-eh-uneeame 

le  trentihme 

leh  trannterame 

le  quaranti^me 

leh  karaunteeame 

le  cinquantiime 

leh  sahnkaunieeame 

le  soixanttime 

leh  souahssaunieeame 

le  soixante^dixihne 

leh  souahssaunt-deezce 

ame 

le  quatre-vingtihne 

leh  kattr-Taunieeame 

le  quatre-vingt-dixihne 

le  centiime 

leh  saunteeame 

le  millihne 

leh  miUeeame 

iedemier 

leh  dareneeay 

^ 

Oeh) 

lu 

(lu) 

le 

(teh) 

U 

(eel) 

elU 

(el) 

I 

thou 
thee 
he 
she 


Pronouns. 

Nous 

vous 

vous 

ils 

eUes 


fnoo) 
(▼00) 
(voo) 
(eel) 
(el) 


moi  (mouah)  me 

toi  (touah)  thee 

Mas.  mon  (monf)  my 

Fern,  ma  (mah)    my 

Mas.  ton 

Fem   ta 


Plurai 


(tah)  \  ^^^ 


(song)  I  liis 
ihT;: 


son 

sa        (sah^  f  her 

notre  (notr)    our 

tfotre  (votr)    your  ** 

leur   (leur)    their  ** 

qui     (kee)  who,  which,  that 

quoi  (couah)  what,  that 

quel  (kel),^fM/f  which? 


nous 
lui 

mes 

tes 

us 


yo« 
you 
they 
they 

(noo)   us 
Owee)him 

(may)  my 
(lay)    thy 


(say)  hts,hes 

nos        (no)  our 

t»s        (vo)  your 

leurs     (lour)  their 
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tfcvf f«— to  have 

Futun. 

INFINITIVX  MOOD. 

I  shall  have 
thou  shalt  have 

faund 
tu  auras 

Joray 
tuorah 

^tISMMJ* 

Past. 

he  shall  have 

ilaura 

eelorah 

we  shall  have 

nous  aurons 

noozorong 

dvair^               tohaye;                  avoif  eu           to  have  had. 

you  shall  have 

vous  aum 

voozoray 

Us  auroni 

eelsorong 

PARTICIPLES. 

Future  anterior. 

^ymU^              having ;                  eu, 

ayant 

had 
eu^           having  had 

I  shall  have  had 
thou  shalt  have  had 

fauraieu 
tu  auras  eu 

Joray  ew 
tu  orahs  ew 

he  shall  have  had 

it  aura  eu 

eelorahew 

INOICATIVB  MOOD 

we  shall  have  had 

nous  aurons  eu 

nooz  orongz  ew 

you  shall  have  had 

vous  auret  eu 

vooz  orayze  ew 

Presem*. 

Us  auront  eu 

eels  oront  ew 

Ihare 
thotthast 

tuas 

Jay^ 

tuah 

Conditional,  Present, 

he  has 

Ua 

eel  ah 

I  should  liave 

J*aurais 

Joray 

she  has 

ellea 

el  ah 

thou  shouldst  have 

tu  aurais 

tnoray 

we  have 

nous  av&ns 

nooz  avong 
vooz  aval 

he  should  have 

Uaurait 

eeloray 

you  have 

tfouB  avet 

we  should  have 

nous  aurions 

nooz  oreeoDg 

they  have 

Us  {iiUs)  ont 

eels  ont 

you  should  have 

vous  auriet 

vooz  oreeay 

they  should  have 

Us  auraient 

eels  oniy 

Imperfect. 

Conditional.    Past 

I  had 

favais 

Javay 

I  should  have  had 

Paurais  eu 

Joraysew 

thouhadst 

tu  avais 

tu  avay 

thou  shouldst  hAye  tu  aurais  eu 

tu  orays  ew 

he  had 

u'  afait 

eel  avay 

had 

we  had 

nous  avions 

nooz  aveeong 

he  should  have  had 

il  aurait  eu 

eel  oratt  ew 

you  hid 

vous  aviez 

vooz  aveeay 

we  should  have  had 

nous  aurions  eu 

nooz  areeongz  ew 

they  had 

its  avaient 

eels  avay 

you  should  have  hac 

vous  auricM  eu 

vooz  orerayze  cw 

they  should  have  had  Us  auruient  eu 

eels  orait  ew 

Past  definite 

I  had 

feus 

Jew 

Have 

aU 

ay 

thouhadst 
he  had 

tueus 
ileut 

tu  ew 
eel  ew 

let  us  have 
have  (ye) 

ayons 
ayet 

ayong 
ayay 

we  had 

nous  eitmes 

nooz  eum 

you  had 
they  had 

vous  eAtes 
Useurent 

voozeut 
eelsenr 

SlTBJUNCnVB  MOOD 

Present, 

. 

Perfect 

That  I  may  have 

Quefaie 

kehjai 

that  thou  mayst  have  gue  tu  aies 

keh  tu  ai 

I  have  had 

Taieu 

Jaycw 

that  he  may  have 

qu*il  ait 

keelai 

thou  hast  had 

tuas  eu 

tuahzew 

that  we  may  have 

que  nous  ayons 

keh  nooz  ayong 

he  has  had 

Ua  eu 

eel  ah  ew 

that  you  may  have 

que  vous  ayet 

keh  vooz  ayay 

she  has  had 

elle  aeu 

el  ah  ew 

that  they  may  have 

quHls  aient 

keekai 

we  have  had 

nous  avonseu 

nooz  avongz  ew 

you  have  had 

vous  avet  eu 

vooz  avayze  cw 

Imperfect, 

they  have  had 

Us{elUs)onteu 

eels  ont  ew 

That  I  might  have 

Que  feus se 

keh  jeuss 

that    thou    mightet  gue  tu  eusses 

keh  tu  euss 

Pluperfect, 

have 
that  he  might  have 

quHleiU 

keeleu 

I  had  had 

J* avais  eu 

Javayz  ew 

that  we  might  have 

que  nous  eussions 

keh  nooz  enssyong 

thou  hadst  had 

tu  avais  eu 

to  avayz  ew 

that  you  might  have  que  vous  eussiez 

keh  vooz  eussyay 

he  had  had 

il  avait  eu 

eel  avait  ew 

that  they  might  have  qt^ils  eusseni 

keels  euss 

we  had  had 

nous  avions  eu 

nooz  aveeongz  ew 

you  had  had 

vous  avien  eu 

vooz  aveeayze  ew 

Perfect. 

they  had  had 

Us  avaient  eu 

eels  avait  ew 

That  I  may  have  had  Quefaie  eu 
that  thon  mayst  have  que  tu  aies  eu 

keh  jai  cw 
keh  tu  aiz  cw 

Past  anterior. 

had 

that  he  may  have  had  quHl  ait  eu 

keel  ait  ew 

I  had  h^ 

J*euseu 

Jeus  ew 

that  we    may    have  que  nous  ayons  eu 

keh  nooz  ayongz  eW 

thou  hadst  had 

tueus  eu 

tu  eus  cw 

had 

he  had  had 

ileut  eu 

eel  eut  ew 

that  you  may  have  que  vous  <^e»  eu 

keh  vooz  ayayz  ew 

we  had  had 

nous  e^mes  eu 

nooz  eums  ew 

had 

you  had  had 

vous  e^tes  eu 

vooz  cuts  ew 

that  they  may  have  gi^Us  aient  eu 

kedsaitew 

they  had  had 

eelseortew 

had 
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Pluperfect. 

That  I  might  luve  Quefeusst  eu  keh  jeius  ew 

had 
that    thou     xnightst  que  tu  eusses  eu         keh  tn  euss  ew 

have  had 
that  he  might  hzve  qt/i/ e^  eu  keel  eat  ew 

had 
that  we  might  hxwe  que  nous  eusswus  eu  keh  nooz  eossyongs 

had  ew 

that  you  might  hmt^  que  tfous  eussuM  eu    keh  tooz  ensseyas  ew 

had 
that  they  might  hatne  qi^ils  eusseni  eu        keels  euast  ew 

had 


The  Auxiliary  Verb  "  etre,»»  to  be. 


PretmU  PasU 

iW(aitr)        «— tobe;    0tvt>/r/(avoahrettay)— to  have  been 

Participles. 
^;0ii/(«ttaiig)— being;  ^(etUy)  —been 

e^^ani  4/(«yan&t  ettay)— having  been 


I  mm 
thon$rt 
he  ia 
she  is 
we  are 
jou  are 
they  are 


I  was 

thou 
he  was 
we  were 
you 
they 


I  was 
thou  wast 
he  was 
we  were 
you  were 
they  were 


1  have  been 
tho<i  hast  been 
he  has  been 
slie  has  been 
we  have  been 
you  have  been 
they  have  been 


I  had  been 
thou  hadst  been 
he  had  been 
we  had  been 
3rou  had  been 
they  had  been 


INDICATIW  MOOD. 

Presents 

Jesuis 
tues 
ilest 
etteest 
nous  sommes 
vom  $tes 
Us  {files)  sont 

Imperfect, 

fdtois 
tuAeds 
ilitait 
nous  /Hons 
vous  ^ties 
Us  /taient 

Past  definite. 

tufus 
ilfut 

nous  fdmes 
tfous  fdtes 
ilsfurent 

Perfect 

fai/t/ 
tu  as  /// 
Ua  /// 
elle  a  /te 
nous  avonsA/ 
vous  avcM  A/ 
ils{elies)ont/t/ 

Pluperfect. 

J*avais  /// 
tuavais  ^t/ 
il  avait  /// 
nous  avions  Hd 
vous  aviez  /// 
Us  ovaientA/ 


Jeh  swee 
tuay 
telay 
el  ay 
noo  som 
voozait 
eel  song 


Jettay 
tu  ettay 
il  etUy 
noos  ettyong 
voos  ettyay 
•elsettaj 


Jefii 
tttfu 
eelfn 
noo  fume 
vooiute 
eel  for* 


Jai  ettay 
tu  ah  ettaj 
eel  ah  ettay 
el  ah  ettay 
nooz  avongz  ettay 
vous  avayze  ettay 
eels  ont  ettay 


Javayz  ettay 
tn  avayz  ettaj 
eel  avait  ettay 
nooz  avyons  ettay 
vooz  avyayz  ettay 
eels  avait  ettay 


I  had  been 
thou  hadst  been 
he  had  been 
we  had  been 
you  had  been 
they  had  been 


I  shall  be 
thou  shalt  be 
he  shall  be 
we  shall  be 
yon  shall  be 
they  shall  be 


Past  anterior. 

feusM 

tueusiti 

UeutAi 

tunue^inusdU 

vousedtes  iU 

ilseurentiti 

Future. 

Je  serai 
tuseras 
ilsera^ 
nous  servns 
vous  serwM 
Us  seront 

Future  emterior. 


I  shall  have  been      J*aurai  iti 
thou  shalt  have  been  tu  auras  M 
he  shall  have  been     U  aura  iti 
we  shall  have  been    nous  aurons  iti 
you  shall  have  been  %Hms  aum  iti 
they  shall  have  been  Us  autvnt  Hi 


Jena  ettay 
tnena  ettay 
eel  ent  ettay 
noQi  enms  ettay 
vooz  eutes  ettay 
eels  eort  etay 


Je  serraT 
tn  serran 
eelserrah 
noo  senong 
voosenay 
eelserong 


Joray  ettay 
tn  orahs  ettay 
eel  orah  ettay 
nooz  orongz  ettay 
vooz  orayz  ettay 
eels  oiont  ettay 


I  should  be 
thou  shouldst  be 
he  should  be 
we  should  be 
you  should  be 
they  should  be 


J e  serais 
tu  serais 
User  ait 
nous  serious 
vous  seriet 
Us  seraient 


Je  seriay 
tnsenay 
eel  ienay 
noo  seneeong 
vooseneeay 
eelserray 


ConditionaL    Past 


I  should  have  been   J*aurais  ^ 
thou  shouldst  liave   tuauraisiti 

been 
he  should  have  been  U  aurait  Hi 
we  should  have  been  nous  aurions  ite 
you  should  have  been  vous  auriet  iti 
they    should   have   Us  auraient  iti 

been 

IMPE&ATIVX  MOOD. 


Jorays  ettay 
tn  orays  etUy 

eel  orait  ettay 
nooz  oreeong«  ettay 
voof  oreeayz  ettay 
eels  onut  ettay 


Be 

let  ns  be    — soyons 
be  (ye)      —soyet 


swoijTong 
■woiyay 


That  I  may  be 
that  thou  ma3rst  be 
that  he  may  be 
that  we  may  be 
that  you  may  be 
that  they  may  be 


SUBJUNCnVX  MOOD. 

Present. 

Quejesois 
que  tu  sois 
qiiUsoit 
que  nous  soyons 
que  vous  soyet 
qtiils  soient 


Kehjehi 
keh  tn  souah 
keel  souah 
keh  noo  swoiyong 
keh  voo  sw<^yay 
keel  souah 


In^erfect 

That  I  might  be  Quejefusse 
that  thou  mightst  be  que  tu  fusses 
'      '  qu'Ufit 


that  he  might  be 
that  we  might  be 
that  you  might  be 
that  they  might  be 


que  nous  fussioms 
que  vous  fussiea 
q^Us  fussent 


Kehjdii 

keh  tu  fiisae 

keelfu 

keh  noo  fnssyoDg 

keh  voo  iusqn^ 

keelfosae 
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PerficU 

TluU    I   may   hKvt  Qtu  faU /U  KehJ'aiettaj 

b«en 
that  thoa  mayst  haye  qm  tu  out  A/  keh  tn  aiz  ettay 

been 
that    he   may   hxf^qt^ilaUM  keel  ait  ettay 

been 
that  we   may   YtKft  qme  nous  ayons  A/     keh    doo  zayongz 

been  ettay 

that  yon  may  haye  que  vaus  ayn  Ai       keh  voo  ayayz  ettay 

been 
that  thej  may  hasft  q$fiU  anmi  4ii  keels  ait  etUy 


Pit^fia. 

That  I  n^ht  hare  Que/eusst  Si  Keh  Jenss  ettey 

been 

that     thon    mightst  que  tu  emses  iti  keh  tn  enss  ettay 

have  been 

that  he  mi^^t  ht^vt  qt^i/i^  iU  keel  ent  ettay 

been 
that  we  might  have  que  nous  cussions  ^keh    nooz   eussyons 

been  ettay 

that  yon  might  have  que  vnu  eussin  iti  keh   vooz    enssyaze 

been                                      '  ettay 

that  they  might  have  q^ils  eusseniA/  keels  eossent  ettay 

been 


Regular  Verbs. 

The  Infinitives  of  verbs  in  the  French  language  have  the  four 
following  terminations : 


if  —as  in :  dinner,  to  give, 

ir  —as  in :  yf»i>,  to  hniih, 

cir  — as  in :  reeevcir^  to  receive, 

Tt  —as  in :  vendrt^  to  selL 

AH  that  precedes  this  infinitive  termination  is  called  the  *  root^ 
of  thf  verb. 

Verbs  which  only  change  their  terminations  and  not  their 
roots  are  called  "  nguiarVer^i*  those  which  change  their  roots 
** irregular  Verbs.'* 

The  Verbs  ending  in  *•  «V*  are  all  irregular,  and  the  French 
language,  therefore,  has  in  reality  only  three  regular  Conjuga- 
tions. 

The  first  Conjugation  ends  In  •*  /n* 
The  second  Conjugation  ends  in  **  ff.** 
The  third  Conjugation  ends  in  "  oir^ 
The  fourth  Conjugation  ends  in  '^fv.* 

The  past  Puticiple  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  root  of  the 
first  Conjugation  an  "//'  to  that  of  the  second  an  '*«,*  to  the 
Ibnrthan  *' «,  as: 

Doim-er^  to  eive    ^^donn/,  given. 
Fin-ir,    to  finish  -^/ni,     finished. 
Vend-re,  to  sell     --vendu,  sold. 


The  Four  Conjugationd. 
FIRST  CONJUGATION, 

ncnNTTIVK  MOOD. 

Present,  Past. 

(donnay)^  to  givo  avoir  denn^^  to  have  given 


Participles, 


Donnant{^otaiOTL^  giving 


domt/,  given 

ayant  don$^/,  having  givet 


SnCPLB  TENSES. 
Absoiu^ 

IglT«  ; 

Jedonne 
tudtmnes 
ildanne 
nous  donnons 
vous  donneg 
ilsdonneni 


Imfer/eet. 
I  gave 
Je  donnais 
tu  donnais 
it  donnait 
nous  donnions 
vous  donnieM 
lis  donsusient 

Past  definite. 
I  gave 
Je  donnai 
tu  donnas 
ildonna 
nous  donndmes 
vous  donndtes 
Us  donnhent 

Future, 

I  shall  give 
Je  donnerai 
tu  donneras 
it  donnera 
nous  donnerous 
vous  donnere* 
its  donneroni 


Present, 
I  should  give 
Jedonnerais 
tudonnerais 
il  donnerait 
nous  donnerions 
vous  donnetiet 
Us  donturaietU 


Present, 
That  I  may  give 

Que  Jedonne 
que  tu  donnes 
q^il  donne 
que  nous  donmons 
que  vous  donniet 
qtiils  dotment 


INDICATIVa  MOOD* 

PresetU, 


Jeh  don 
tn  don 

eel  don 
noo  donnong 
voo  donnay 
eel  don 

Descripttve. 


Jeh  donnay 
tu  donnay 
eel  donnay 
noo  donnyong 
voo  donnyay 
otl  donnay 

Narrative* 


Jeh  donnay 
tu  donna 
eel  donna 
noo  donnahme 
voo  donnahte 
eel  donnaire 

Future. 


Jeh  donnerai 
tn  donnera 
eel  donnera 
noo  donnerong 
voo  donneray 
eel  donnerong 

CenStionaL 


Jeh  donneray 
tu  donneray 
eel  donneray 
noo  donnereeong 
voo  donnereeay 
eel  donneray 

SUBJUNCnVB  MOOIS 


COMPOUND  TENSBI%. 
AntMeur. 
I  have  given  . 
Jai  donn/ ' 
tuas  donn^ 
ii  a  donn/ 
nous  avons  doHPHt 
vous  avcz  donn^ 
UsontdonHi 


Pluperfect. 
I  had  given, 
J^avais  donn/ 
tu  avais  donn/ 
U  e^Hsit  donn4 
nous  avions  donnd 
vous  avien  donn/ 
Us  avaieut  donnd 


Past  euUerior 
I  had  given 
J^eus  donn/ 
tueus  donn/ 
ileut  donn/ 
nous  etlmes  donui 
vous  e^tes  donn/ 
Us  eurent  dons*/ 


Future  anterior. 
I  shall  have  given 
J*aurcti  donn/ 
tu  auras  donn/ 
Uaura  donn/ 
nous  aureus  donn/ 
vous  aurn  donn/ 
Us  auront  donn/ 


PasU 
I  should  have  given 
Jaurtds  donn/ 
tu  aurais  donn/ 
U  aurait  donn/ 
nous  auriom  donnt 
vous  auriez  donn/ 
Us  auraient  donn/   . 


Keh  jeh  don 
keh  tu  don 
keel  don 

keh  noo  donnyong 
keh  voo  donnyay 
keel  don 


Past, 
That  I  may  have  i 

given. 
Quefaie  donne 
que  tu  aits  dotin/ 
qt/il  ait  donn/ 
que  nousayons  donssi 
que  vous  aye%  donui 
p£Us  e^ent  domet/ 
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Imferftet. 
That  1  might  give 

Quiji  dotmasse         Keh  jeh  dooiiasi 
qut  tu  danmuus        keh  ta  domiMS 
fu'ii  donndt  keel  donnah 

^uinousdoftnassioHsVth    noo  donnass- 

jrong 
ftu  vous  donnassti*  keh  voo  donnassyay 


That  I  might  have 

given 
Quifeusse  dtmn/ 
que  tu  eusset  dann/ 
qi^il  M  danrU 
que  nous  eussions 

d&mn/ 
que   vous  eussiet 
d&mn/ 


qu*ils  donmatsemt       keel  donnass  qt^ils  euuent  dotm/ 

nmATIVS  MOOD. 

Datme  (don)  giro  thon    donnons  f donnong)  let  us  give 

dtnrnet  (donnay),  give  ye 
4^Udomu  (keel  don),  qt^iU  dorment  (keel  don), 

let  him  give  let  them  give 


SECOND  CONJUGATION. 

IWflNiriV*  MOOD. 
Present  Pott 


0inir  (feeneer),  to  finish 


^mirfini  (feenee),  to  have  fin* 
ished 


Participles. 

Jhtisumt  (fteoittMiom^,  finishing  /ini^  finished 

ayantfini,  having  finished 

DIDICATIVS  MOOD. 

Presemi. 


umplb  tsnseil 
Absolu. 
I  finish 

Jefinis 

tu  finis 

ilfinit 

nous  finissem 

vousjinissen 

ils  Jmisseni 


Imperfect, 
I  finished 
Je  finissais 
iufimssais 
il  finissait 
nous  finissions 
vousfinissiet 
ils  finissaieaU 


PastdefissUe. 
I  finished    ' 
Jefinis 
in  finis 
U  fimt 
nomfintmes 
9om  finites 


Je  feenee 
tu  feenee 
eel  fernee 
noo  feeneessong 
voo  feeneessay 
eel  feeneess 

Deseriptim. 


Jeh  feeneessay 
tu  feeneessay 
eel  feeneessay 
noo  feeneessyoog 
voo  feeneessyay 
eel  feeneessay 

NorraHffe. 


Jeh  feenee 
tu  feenee 
eel  feenee 
noo  feeneem 
voo  feeneet 
etlfeeneer 


COMPOUND  TENSES. 
Ant&ieur, 
I  have  finished 
Jmfini 
tu  asfini 
a  a  fini 
nous  avonsjini 
vous  avet  fini 
Us  'ontfisd 


Ptuperfect, 
I  had  finished 
J*avais  fini 
tuavais  fini 
ilavaitjini 
nous  avionsfini 
vous  avien  fini 
ils  avaient  fini 


Past  anterior. 

I  had  finished 
Jeusfini 
tueusfini 
ileutfini 
nous  eihnes  fint 
vous  eittes  fini 
ils  eurentJSm 


Futme. 
Ishall  finish 
Je  finirai 
tufiniras 
iifinira 
nousfinirons 
vousfinireM 
ia  finironi 


Present* 
I  should  fifti^ 

Jefinirais 
tufinirais 
ilfinirait 
nous  finit  ions 
XMms  finiriet 
ilsJmiraietU 


Future, 


1€tL  feeneeray 
ta  feeneera 
eel  feeneera 
noo  feeneerong 
voo  feeneeray 
eel  feeneerong 


Jeh  feeneeray 
tu  feeneeray 
eel  feeneeray 
noo  feeneereeong 
voo  feeneereeay 
eel  feeneeray 

fUBJUNCnVX  MOOD. 


Future  anterior, 
I  shall  have  finished 
Jaurai  fini 
tu  auras  fini 
ilaura  fini 
tious  auronsfisd 
vousauret  jud 
ils  auront  Jim 


Patt 

I  should  have  fia 

ished 
Jaurais  fini 
tu  aurais  fini 
a  auraitfini 
nous  aurions  fini 
%H>us  awietjini 
ils  auraintjini 


Present, 

That  I  may  finish 

Que  je  finisse 
que  tufinisses 
quii  fittisse 
que  nous  finissions 

que  vous  finissiet 
qu'iis  finissent 

Imperfect, 
That  1  might  finish 

Que  je  finisse 
que  tufimsses 
qu  a  finit 
que  nous  finissions 

que  vous  finissiet 
qu* lis  finissent 


Keh  jeh  feeneess 
keh  tu  feeneess 
keel  Iceneess 
keh  noo   feeneessee- 

ong 
keb  voo  feeneesseeay 
kt«lieeneess 


Past. 
That  I  may  have  fin- 
ished. 
Quefttie  fini 
que  tu  aiesfini 
quit  ait  fini 
que  nous  ayons  fifd 

que  vous  ayetfini 
quits  aientfini 

Pluperfect, 

That  I  might  have 

finished 

Keh  jeh  feeneess  Que  ftusse  fini 

keh  tu  (ceneess  que  tutusses  fini 

keel  feenee  qu'ti  etit  fini 

keh    noo    feeneess-  que  nous  eussions  fini 

rng 

voo  feeneessyay  que  vous  eussiez  fm 
keel  feeneess 


quits  eussent  fim 


Finis  (feenee), 


IMPBRATIVB  MOOD. 

finish 


finissons    (feeneessong), 

let  us  finish 
qu^U  finisse  (keel  feeneess).     finissez  (feeneessay),  finish  ye 

let  him  finish  qu*ils  Jmissent   (keel  feeneess). 
let  them  finitk 


THIRD  CONJUGATION. 

mriNlTlVE  MOOD. 

Present  Past 


Reeevoir  (ressevouahr), 

to  receive 


avoir  reps^  to  have  recetvtd 


ParHcipte, 

Recevant  (ressevong),  receiving    re(u  (ressu),  received 

4f|fiMi/ fiy»»  having  received 
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mmoniTx  uoook 


Abs6iu, 
I  ceceive 

its  re^is 

nous  rtcevoms 
vous  rtcivn 
iisftfmvimt 


JImptffteU 

Ji  recev€ds 
imrecevaU 
il  recevait 
nous  rectvions 
vous  recevUz 
iltrecevaUni 


Past  definiti. 
I  received 
Jertfus 

tmrrfus 
a  re^ut 
nous  refUmes 
vous  refHtes 
Usftfurtni 


Fuiutrm 
I  shall  receive 

Jc  ttCtVTOZ 

tu  recevras 
il  recevra 
nous  recevrons 
vous  recevm 
iisrtcevroni 


Presiui, 
I  should  receive 

JiftCtTfTtM 

iurtcevrais 
il  recevrait 
nous  receimom 
vous  recevriix 
Us  recevraient 


Jeh  ressonah 
tn  ressouah 
eel  ressouah 
noo  ressevong 
vooressevaj 
eel  ressouahve 

-  DoiripHvg. 


Jeh  ressevaj 
tn  rcssevay 
eel  ressevay 
noo  ressevyong 
voo  rcsscvajry 
eel  ressevay 

NturoHvg, 


Jehi 
tu  ressu 
eel  ressu 
noo  ressume 
voo  ressute 
eel  ressure 

Futun. 


Jeh  ressvray 
tu  ressvrah 
eel  ressvrah 
noo  ressvrong 
voo  ressvray 
eel  ressvrong 

CondiHonol^ 


COMPOUND  TBNSBS. 
Ani/rioir, 
I  have  received 
J*airefu 
luas  rtfu 
ila  rtfu 
nous  avoms  fffu 
vous  oven  refu 
its  oni  rtfu 


Pluperfect. 
I  had  received 
J*avais  refu 
tu  avais  refu 
il  avail  refu 
nous  avians  rrfu 
vous  aviet  re^u 
ils  avaienl  rtfu 


Past  anterior, 
I  had  received 
J*eus  fTfw 
tu  eus  refu 
il  iut  re^ 
nous  e4mes  refu 
vous  e^tes  refu 
ils  eurent  refu 


Future  anterior, 
I  shall  have  received 
J*(iurai  refu 
tu  auras  refU 
il  aura  re(u 
nous  aurons  refu 
vous  auret  refu 
ils  auront  refu 


Past. 
I   should   have   re* 


Jeh  ressvray 
tu  ressvray 
eel  ressvray 
noo  ressvreeong 
voo  ressvreeay 
eel  ressvray 

SUBJUNCnVB  MOOD. 


ceived 
J*aurais  re^ 
tu  aurais  refu 
il  aurait  refu 
nous  aurions  refu 
vous  auriez  refu 
ils  auraient  refu 


Present, 
That  I  may  receive 

Que/e  refoive 
pie  tu  refoives 
fsf'f  /  refoive 
fue  nous  recevions 
fue  vous  recewet 
ftfilt  rt§9immi 


Keh  jeh  ressouahve 
keh  tu  ressouahve 
ketl  ressouahve 
keh  noo  ressvyong 
keh  voo  ressvyay 
k— Irenouahv 


Past. 
That  I  might   have 

received 
Quefaie  refU 
que  tu  aies  refu 
qt^ilait  refu 
que  nous  ayons  refu 
que  vous  ayes  re(u 
qt^ilt  aient  refu 


Imperfect 
That  I  might  receive 

Queje  refusu 
que  tu  refusses 
quit  rtftit 
que  nous  fvfussions 

que  vous  refussies 
qu*ils  refussent 


Keh  jehi 
keh  tu  ressuce 
keel  ressu 


Plt^/ect. 
That  I  might  h 

received 
Quefeusse  refu 
que  tu  eusses  refu 
quil  e^  refU 


:-% 


keh  noo  ressuss3rong  que  nous  eussiom 

refu 
keh  voo  ressussyay    que  vous  eussiet  re^'% 
keel  ressusse  quits  eussent refu 

DIPB&ATIVB  MOOa 

Refois  (ressouah),  receive  thou    Reetvont  (lessefongX 

let  us  receive 
recevet  (ressevay),  receive  ye 
q^il  re^ve  (keel  ressouahve)*  qt^ils  re^oivent  (keel  res- 
let  liim  receive  souahve),  let  them  leoaivt 


FOURTH  CONJUGATION. 

nfFINmVB  MOODu 

Present.  Past. 

Vendre  (vaundrX        ^  *^        Avoir  vendu^        to  liave  soli 

PartieipU. 

Vendami  (vao'^ng)     selling     Vendu  (vaunduX  *old 

ayant  vendu,        having  sold 

ncDicATiys  MOOIX 


SOIFLB  TKNSUL 
Absolu. 
I  sell 
Je  vends 
tu  vends 
il  vend 
nous  vendons 
vous  vendet 
ilsvendent 


ImperfBcL 
Isold 
Jevendais 

tu  vendais 
il  Tfndaii 
n  '»r  vendions 
7'ous  Ten  diet 
ils  vendaient 


Past  defimU. 
Isold 
Je  vendis 
tuvendis 
il  vendit 
nousvendtmes 
vousvendttes 
ils  vendirent 


Present. 


Je  veng 
tu  vong 
eel  vong 
noo  vaundong 
TOO  vaunday 
eel  vaund 


Descriptive. 


Jeh  vaunday 
tu  vaunday 
eel  vaunday 
noo  vaundyong 
veo  vaundyai 
eel vaunday 

Narrative. 


Jeh  vaundee 
tu  vaundee 
eel  vaundee 
noo  vaundeero 
voo  vaundeet 
eel  vanndeer 


COMPOUND  TBNSCS 
Ant&itur, 
I  have  sold 
J^ai  vendu 
tu  as  veudu 
il  a  vendu 
nous  azons  vendu 
vous  avet  vendu 
ils  ont  vendu 


Pluperfeet, 
I  had  sold 
J* avais  vendu 
tu  avais  vendu 
il  ttvait  vendu 
fious  avions  vendit 
vous  aviet  vendu 
ils  avaient  vendu 


Past  cmterior 
I  had  sold 

fern  vendu 
tu  eus  vendu 
ileut  vendu 
nous  ethnes  vendm 
vous  eiltes  vendu 
ils  eurent  vendm 
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IshallseU 
Jevendrtd 
iuvendrat 
ilvindra 
momvemdfVHs 
POHf  vtHdm 
iUvcndrotU 


Present. 

isho^iftn 

//  wmdmit 
tu  vettdnHs 
ii  vendrmii 
noms  vendriont 
vous  vendriet 
Us  vendraient 


PwhtfWm 


Jeh  vaundraj 
tn  vaundrah 
eel  vanndrah 
noo  vaundrong 
▼oo  Taundray 
eel  Tanndrong 


Pasi, 
I  should  have  sold 
J*amntt  venda 
tu  auras  vendu 
Uaura  vendu 
ncus  aurans  vendu 
vous  aures  vendu 
Us  aurani  vendu 


Jeh  ▼anndnj 
taTBnndnih 
eel  Taundrmli 
noo  mundroiig 
voo  vaundreeay 
eel  yanndraj 

suBjimcnvB  mood. 


Past 
I  should  have  sold 
J^aunds  vendu 
tuaumis  vendu 
ii  ausnit  vendu 
nam  aurions  vendu 
vous  auriet  vendu 
Us  auraient  vendu 


Present, 
That  I  may  sell 
Quejevende 
que  tu  vendes 
qt^il  vende 
que  nous  vendions 
qu'  vousvettdUt 
quils  vendeni 

Imperfeetm 
That  I  might  sell 


Past. 

That  I  may  have  sold 
Keh  jeh  vaond  Quefaie  vendu 

kehtuvannd  qui  tuaUt  vendu 

keel  vaand  qtiUaU  vendu 

keh  noo  vaondyong  qu^  nous  ayons  vendu 
keh  voo  vaundyaj  que  vous  ayet  vendu 
keel  vaiind  quHls  aient  vendu 


Que  ie  vendisse  Keh  jeh  vaundeess 

que  tu  vendisses        keh  tu  vaundeess 
qu^il  vendtt  keel  vaundee 

que  nous  vendissions  keh  noo  vaundeess- 

vong 
que  vous  vendissien    keh  voo  vaundeess- 


qu*ils  vemUsseni 


jay 

keel  vanneesa 


Pluperfect, 
That  I  might  have 

sold 
Qu€  feusse  vendu 
que  tu  eusses  vendu 
quHl  e4t  vendu 
que  nous   eussions 

vendu 
que   vous   etissiet 

vendu 
qi^its  eusseni  vendu 


DCPB&ATIVB  MOOD. 


Vends  (von^^^sell  thou 

f fi'i/  vmde  (keel  vaunde)^ 

kchimtdl 


vendons  (vaundong),  let  us  sell 
veudet  (vaunday),  sell  ye 
qi^iit  pendent  (keel  vannd), 

let  them  sell 


*  Tell  me  Dites-moi 

If  you  please  '     Sil  vous  plait 
Have  the  goodness    Ayet  la  bout/ 

Yes.  Sir  Oui^  Monsmtr 

Yes,  Madam  Otn,  Madame 

Yes,  Misi  Osfs,  Mademoiselle 

NaSir  Non,Momiaur 


Deet  mouah 
See  voo  play 
Anrai  lah  bongtai 
Wee,  Mosseeu 
Wee,  Madamm 
Wee,  Madmouazel 
NongfMo 


BoghSh. 

No,  Madam 
No,  Miss 

Will  you 

tell  me 
I  thank  you 
Do  you  speak 

English  ? 

French? 
I    do    not    speak 

French 
I  speak  it  a  little 
I  understand 
I  do  not  understand 


Do  you  understand 

Give  me 

some  bread 
some  meat 
some  wine 
some  beer 

Bring  me 

some  coffee 
some  tea 
some  milk 
some  butter 
some  cheese 

Thank  yon 


Non^  MaJaa^ 
Non,  MaiemoiselU 
Voulet-vous 
me  dirt 
Je  vous  retmrcU 
ParU%-vous 

anglaisf 

fran^aitt 
Je  ne  parle  pas /run* 

fois 
Je  kparii  unpen 
Jeeotnprends 
Je  ne  comprendspas 

7  Cou^eneM'Vous  t 
Donnew^moi 

dufain 

delaviasuU 

duvin 

dela  biire 
Apportet^aun 

dueafd 

dutid 

du  last 

du  beurre 


Nong,  Msdamm 
Nong,  Madmooasd 
Voobavoo 
mehdeer 
eh  voo  1 


du  fromagi 
Merct 


-voo 
amiglai? 
frannsai? 
Jeh   neh   pul    pah 

fraunaai 
Teh  leh  pari  ungpenb 
Teh  comprong 
Jeh   neh    cumpwmg 

Comprenrv  -voo 
Donnal-mi^tih 

dnnu  I 

de  lah  veeaond 

du  vang 

delabeeaxe 
Apportai-mouah 

ducafiay 

du  tay 

du  fay 

dubenr 

du  fromKis 
Maiisee 


Good  mominff 
How  do  you  do  ? 

Very  well 

I  am  very  well 

How  is  your  fiaher? 


How  b  your  mother? 


She  is  not  well 

ShebUl 
He  is  very  ill 
She  has  a  cold 
I  must  go 
Good  M 
Farewell 
Your  servant 
I  wish  you  a  good 

morning 
Good  evening 
ttood  night 
I  wish  you  good 

night 
My  complimenta  to 

your  father 
I  will  not  fiidl 


Meeting, 

Bon  jour  Bong  joor 

Comment  vous  portet'QAixamxiiti^^yK^  per 

vous  t  taivoo 

Tris-hien  Tray  beeang 

Je  me  parte  fort  6ien  Jeh,  meh   port    fofel 
beeang  * 

Comment    se    parte  Commong  seh  port 

Monsieur  votre  mosseeu  votr 

phef  pare? 

Comment    se     /or^Onnmong  sell  port 

Madame  votre  Maddui  votr 

miret  mare? 

ElU  m  se  parte  pas  El  neh  seh  port  pah 

Hen  beeang 

Elk  est  maladi  El  ai  mallad 

II  est  bien  malade      Eel  ai  beeang  mallad 
EUe  estT^enrhumie    EI  ai  taunreemay 
Ilfautpartir  Eel  fo  parteer 

Auflatsir  O  playseer 

Adieu  Adieu 

Votre  serviteur  Votr  sairveetnre 

Je  vous  souJkaite  lejeh  voo  sooat*  )di 

honjour  bong  joor 

Bon  soir  Bong  souar 

Bonne  nuit  Bon  nwee 

Je  vous  souAaite  une  Jeh  voo  sooate  une 

bonne  nuit  bon  nwee 

Satuet  Monsieur  vo-  Salluai  mosseeu  votr 

tn  phre  de  ma  part     pare  deh  mah  par 
Je    tCy    manquendjA   nee    marnimi 

pat  pah 


Visits. 


There  is  a  knodt       On  frappe  Ongfrap 

It  is  Mrs  B.  Cest  Madame  B.       Sai  Maddam  B. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see /f  suis   charmd  diZt    swee    sKannd 
you  V9UI  mr  dah  yop,  TWI^ 
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Pxmy,  besoUed 


FVBBQI* 


ProBUnci>tfcwi« 


AssiyiM-vouStje  vpm  Asvyai  voo  jeh  too 
prie  prec 

What  news  is  Uieret  (^iu  tUu^m  de  mm*  Keh   deet^ng   deh 
veau  f  nooTO  ? 

Dt  bmms  nauveUes   Deh  bon  noovel 
Lt  croyit-vaus  t  Leh  crwoyai  voo  ? 

Je  U  crois  Teh  leh  croua 

Je  n'tn  avis  pas  iMjeh 


Good  news 

Do  yoo  belMf  e  it  ? 

I  believe  it 

I  don't  believe  a 

word  of  it 
I  think  to 
I  think  not 
Who  told  you  ? 
It  is  no  such  thing 


mot 
Je  crois  pu  otd 
Je  crois  que  mom 
Qmi  vous  fa  dUf 
II  m*en  est  riem 


nong  croua  paz 


nng  mo 

croua  qneh  wee 
croua  queh  nong 
^ee  voo  lah  dee  ? 
Eel  non  ai  reeang 
Hi^ve  you  heard  from  ^t««s.zv«f  rtpt   dtsAvtii  voo  ressu  dai 
home?  MouveUes  de  cAew-     noovel   deh    shai 

vousf  voo? 

The  postman  Ze  facteur  tn'oppor-^  Lth  facter  mappor- 

bronght  me  a  let-      ta    ume    leUre  ce     tah  une  lettr  seh 
ter  this  morning        matim  mattang. 

They  write  sad  news  Om  nficrit  de  mau»  Ong    maycree  deh 
vaises  mouvelUs  movaze  noovel 

Vpukt^vous  rester  i  Voolai  voo  restai  ah 
dtner  avec  nous  f        deenai  avec  noo  ? 
Merci  Mairse^ 

Je  me  peux  pas  res*  Jeh   neh   peuh  pah 

Ar  restai 

Ilfaut  que  je  m*em  Eel  fo  keh  jeh  mon 
aille  aheel 

in  great    Vous  ites  Hen  pres^  Voor  ait  beeang  pres- 
//  sai 

I  have  a  great  deal  Jai  Hem  des  choses  i  Jay  beeang  dai  shoes 
to  do,  /aire  ah  fare 


Will  you  stay  and 

dine  with  us  ? 
No,  thank  you 
I  cannot  stay 

I  must  go 


You   are 
hurry 


Expressions  of  Surprise. 


WhatI 

Is  it  possible  ? 

Who    would    have 

believed  it  1 
Indeed 

It  is  impossible 
That  cannot  be 


Comment! 
Serait'il  possible  f 
Qui  taurait  cru  I 


Commong  I 
Serr&it-eel  posseebl? 
Kee  loray  cru ! 


En  vMt/  Ong  verceUy 

Cela  est  impossible      Slab  ait  amposseebl 

CelA  ne  se  feutpas      Slab  neh  seh  peu  pah 

I  am  astonished  at  \Xjen  suis  bien  ^tanm/  Jong    swee     beean 

aitonnai 

You  surprise  me         Vous  me  surprene»    Voo  meh  surepren- 

nay 
Cest  incroyabU  Sait  angcrwoyable 

Cela  est  inoui  Slab  ait  inwee 

Jen  suis  fAchd  Jong  swee  ioshai 

Jen  tteis  d/soU  Jong  swee  daizolai 


It  is  incredible 
It  is  unheard  of 
I  am  sorry  for  it 
I  am  quite    vexed 

about  it 
What  a  pity ! 
It  is  a  great  pity 
It  is  a  sad  thmg 


Quel  dommage  ! 
Cest  Hem  dommagf 
Cela  est  Hem  fdeheux 


It  is  a  great  misfor-   Cest  um  grand  mat" 

tune  heur 

I  am  very  glad  Je  suis  bien  aise 

I  am  very  glad  of  it  Jem  suis  fort  aise 
It  gives  me  great  joy  Jen  ai  bien  de  lajoie 

How  happy  I  am       Queje  suis  heureux 


I  wish  you  joy 
i  con^pratnlate  Toa 
gait 


Jevous  fJicUe 

Je  vous  en  fais  mam 


Kel  dommaje 

Say  beeang  dommaje 

Slab  ah  beeang   fa* 

sheu 
9ait  ung  grong  mai- 
ler 

Je  swee  beean  axe 
ong  swee  fort  aze 
Jon  ay  beeang  deh 

lah  jousdi 
Keh  jeh  sweeze  heu- 
reu 

}eh  voo  faileeseet 
eh  voo«e  ong   fay 
mong  cooiplee- 


Anger  and  Blame. 


Bogltsh. 
He  is  very  angiy 


Firencfa. 
H  est  biem  en  coUre 


Pronuadatloa. 


Eel  ai  bcel^A  on^  c  ul* 
larc 
I  am  in  a  bad  temper  y>  suis  de  mauvaise  Jeh  swee  dchnp^pv^:^ 


Attmeur 
She  is  furious  about  £lle  en  est/utieuse 

it 
Hold  your  tongue      Taisez'-vous 
You  are  very  wrong  Vous  avet  biem  tort 


humeure 
£1  on  ai  (ur^tfuce 


Taizay  vop, 
Vooze  avai  beeang 
tor 
What  a  shame !  Quelle  honUl  Kel  haunt ! 

How  could  you   do  Comment  avet-^ous   Commont  avai    voo 

so?  pufairecelaf  pufaresla? 

I  am  ashamed* of  you  Vous  mefaites  honte  Voo  meh  fate  haunt 
For  shame !  Fi  done  I  Fee  don  ! 

Vou  are  very  much  Vous  ites  Hen  i  bid*  Vooze  ait  beean  ah 

to  blame  mer  blidimai 

His  patience  is  tired  La  patience    M      Lah  passyauncfi  Iwef 

out  dchappe  aishap 

Don't  answer  Ne  ripkquetpas        Neh  raipleekai  pah 


Age. 

How  old  are  you  ?  Quel  dge  avet-vous  t  Kel  ahje  avai  voo  ?«' 
I  am  twenty-two  Jai  vtngt-deux  ans  Jay  vanng-deuh  onjr 
I  shall  soon  be  thirty  yot    bientdt  trente  Jay  beeangto  traunC 

ans  ong 

He  looks  older  flparaUplus  Ag/      Eel  paray  pluze 

ahjai 
I  did  not  think  you  Je  me  youf    croyais  Jeh  neh  voo  crwojpl 

were  so  old  pas  si  Age  pah  see  ahjai 

She  is  at  least  sixty   Elle  a  au  motns  soi*  El  a  o  mooang  soo- 

Xante  ans  assa'unt  ong 

How  old  is  your  un-  Quel  Age  /^M/az^^V  Kel  ahje  peutavouar 
cle?  Monsieur   voire        Mosseeuvotfaund 

onclet 
He  is  nearly  eighty   Hah  peu  prh  qua-  Eel  ah  ah  peu  pray 

tre-vingt  ans  kahtrvangs  ong 

Is  he  so  old  ?  Est-U  st    Agi    que  ^it  eel  see  uijai  kel| 

cela  t  sla 

It  is  a  great  age         C*est  utf  grand  Age    Sait  ung  graund 

ahje 
He  begins   to  grow  71  commence  i  viefl-  Eel    commannce  ah 
old  Ur  veeailyeer 


^To  ask  Qv^e9t)on& 


What  do  yon  say? 
Do  you  hear  me  ? 
I  don't  speak  to  you 

Do  you  understand 

me? 
Listen 
Come  here 

What  Is  that? 
Why  don't  you  an- 
swer? 
What  do  you  mean? 


Don't   yon 
French? 
Very  little,  sir 


^>eak 


Que  dites'vousf 
ATentendes-vous  t 
Ce  n*est  pas  hvou^ 

queje  parte 
Me  compremet-vous  f 

Mcoutet 

Apfroche*  —  venet 

tci 
Qt^est-ce  que  cela  f 
Pourquoi  me  ripom^ 

det-vous  pas  9 
Que  vouleM'^vo$is 

direr 
Ne  parlet-vous  pas 

Siempeu,  Momsmtr 


Ke4^v(>o? 

Mauntaundai-voo  ? 
Snay  paz  ah  voo  keh 

jeh  pari 
Meh  comprenay 

voo? 
Aicootai 
A  proshai — Vennayi* 

eesee 
Case  keh  sla? 
Poorcouah  neh   rai« 

pondai  voo  pah  ? 
Keh  voolai  voo  deerf 

Neh  parlai  voo  pah 

Fraunsay  ? 
^eang   peuh,  mor 
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BogUib. 
Do   yon   knoir 


rVBDOL 


CmmaistiM-'twis         Connaissai  voo  moa- 
Mr.  H?  MonsUurH.  t       seea  H. 

I  know  him  by  sight  y>  U  connais  de  vtu  Jeh  leh  connay  deh 

▼u 
J  know  him  by  name  y/  U  connais  de  nam  Jeh  leh  connay  deh 

nong 
What   do  yon    call  Commint  apptlet      Comment  applai  voo 

that?  vouscelat  sla? 

What    does    that      Qtiest'Ce    que  cela  Case  keh   sla   renh 

mean  ?  veut  dire  f  deer  ? 

What  is  that  good  A    pm    cela    «f/-t/Ah  conah  sla  ait  eel 
for?  homt  bong? 


Morning. 

What  o'clock  bit?   Quelle  keure estnlt    K .1  enr  ait-eel ? 
It  is  near  eight  //  est  pvh   de  kuU  Eel  ai  pray  deh  weet 

keures  eur 

L%ht  the  fire  FaiUsdufeu  Fate  du  feuh 

I  am  going  to  get  npyir  vais  me  levef         Jeh  vay  meh  ieway 
Get   me    some   hot  AUez  wu  ekercher  de  Allai  meh  shairshai 

water  Feau  chaude  de  lo  shode 

Make  haste  Ne  soyen  pas   long-  Neh    swoyai   pah 

temps  longtong 

Bow  have  yon  slept  ?  Comment    avet-vous  Comment  avai-voo 

dormi  t  dermee  ? 

Did  yon  sleep  well  1  A%*e%  iwus  Hen  dor'  A  vay- voo    beeang 

mi  ?  dermee 

Vcty  well,  thank  yon  Tris-Men^  je    vous  Tray  beeang.  jeh  voo 

remercie  remmairsee 

Not  very  well  Pas  trhMen  Pah  tray  beeang 

I   never    woke    tXiJ^ai  dormi  tout  (tun  Jay  dermee  tee  dong 

night  somme  som 

I  could  not  sleep      Je  n*ai  pas  pu  dor-  Jeh  nai  pah  pa  dor- 

mir  meer 

I  never  closed    mjje   n'ai  pas  /mw/Jeh  nai  pah  fairmay 

eyes  tail  lile 

I  have  been  np  thhilf  a  9me  keure  que  Eel  ee  ah  une  ear 
hoar  je  me  suis  levi  keh  jeh  meh  swee 

levai 
Yon   are   an    early  Vous  ites  matinal      Voez  ait  matteenal 

riser 
I  generally  rise  early  y/  me  Hve  ordinaire*  Jeh  meh  lave  erdee- 
ment      de     donne     naremongdeh  ben 
Jkettre  ear 


Breakflast. 


Breakfast  It  ready 

Is  breakfast  ready? 

Cume  lO  breakfast 
Does  the  water  boil? 
This  water  has  not 

boiled 
Is  the  tea  made  ? 
St  •  all    I    put    f'me 

green  tea    in    ihe 

tea-pot 
Very  httle 

That  is  enough 
Some  rolls 

Do  you  drink  tea  or 
ooffee? 


Le  dejeuner  est prit    Leh    daijeunay     ai 

pray 
Le    d^e^ner    /i/-f/Lehd  aijeunayaiteel 
fritr  pray? 

yenet  d^'e^net  Vennay  daijeunay 

Veau  bouteUe  Lo  boot-el  r 

Cette    eau    n*a   pas  Set  e  na  pas  booeel- 

bottilli  lee 

Le  tMest'il/aitf       Leh  Uy  ait-ed  fay  ? 
Mettrai'Je    dm  thi  Mettray-je    du   tay 

vert  dans   la  tki-     vair  dong  lah  tai- 

ihnef  yare 

N*en  metteM  que  trh*  Hong    mettay    keh 

peu  tray  pen 

Cela  est  asset  Sla  ait  assay 

Des  petits pains         Day  pettee  pang 
Prenet'tfous  du  i!W  Prennay.voo  du  tay 

ou  dm  eqfdf  oo  da  caffiigr' 


This  cream  is  sour    Cette    crhu    /est    Set  crame  sait  agree 

agrie 
Will    yea  take    an  Voulen-vous  mangerVooUj^voo  waxmjtf 

egg  ?  un  omff  un  uf  ? 

These  eggs  are  hard  Ces  eeufs  sont  durs     Saze  euf  son  dnre 
We    wane    another  Uncus  faut  un  an- Eel  noo  fete  on  otr 

egg-cup  tre  coquetier  coktyai 

Give  me  the  salt         Donne»-moi  le  ul       Dennay   monah  lA 

sel 
Pass  me  the  bntter     Passew^mei  le  heurre  Fmmsmj    mouah    lA 

beur 
This  butter   is   not  Ce  ieum  n*est  peu  Seh  beur  nai  pafini 

fresh  frais 

Bring  some  more       Allet^Mous  en   ri«r-Allay-noozongduur- 

eker  c^ autre  shai  dotr 

Give  me  a  spoon        Donnewmoi  une        Dennay  mouah  one 

cuiller  cwedhrare 

Is  the  coffee  strong  Le  eafi  est-il  assen  Leh  cafllay  ait  eel  aa» 

enough  ?  fort  t  say  fore  ? 

We  want  mere  cups  //  nous  manque  des  Eel  noo  mannk  da^ 
tasses  tass 

Prenei    encore     du  Prenaze  auncore  ds 

Sucre  sucr 

Une  rdtit  Une  rotee 

De  la  viande  froide   De  lah  veeannd 

frouad 
La  nappe  Lah  nap 

Le  sucrier  Leh  sncreeay 

Du  ckocolat  Du  shocolah 

Un  couteau  Ung  cooto 

Ce  couteau  ne  ^^t^Seh  cooto  ne   coop 
pas  pas 

We  have  done  break-  JVous  avons  Jim  de  Nooz   avong  feenea 

fast  d/jeHner  deh  daijeunay 

You  can  take  away  Vous  pouven  dessert  Voo  poovai  demdi^ 
the  things  vir 


Take  some  more 

sug^r 
A  piece  of  toast 
Cold  meat 

The  table  cloth 

The  sugar  basin 

Chocolate 

A  knife 

This  knife  is  blunt 


Ordering  Dinner. 


Have  yon    ordered 

diner? 
Show  me  the  bill  of 

fare 
What  soup  will  you 

have? 
Maccaroni  doup 

Have  you  any  roast- 
beef? 

Not  to-day 

We  have  vciy  fine 
fish 

Fried  soles 

A  dozen  of  prawns 

What  wines  will  you 

have? 
Let  us  see 
Have  you  the  best 

wines? 
Here  is  the  list 

We  shall  dine  at  six 

o'clock 
Be  punctual 
What  shall    I   help 

yottte? 


Avet-rnms  rommande  Avai-voo  commaaft 

le  dSner  t  dai  leh  deenai  ? 

Montret-moi  la  carte  Mengtray  mouah  kb 

carte 
Quelle    soupe     cwiKxKel  soup  voo   sair- 

servirai'je  t  veeraije  ? 

De  la  soupe  au  maca*  Deh  lah  soup  o  mac- 

roni  aroni 

-itfct-vous  dm  60fu  fAvay^Yoo    dn    bent 

rftif  rotee? 

Pas  aujourd^hui        Pas  ejeordwee 
Nous  avons  de  trh*  Nooz  avong  ddi 

bonpoisson  tray  bong  ponahs- 

song 
Des  soles  f  rites  Day  sole  frect 

UnedouzainedesaH-Vjit    doozane    ddi 

cooues  salleecok 

Quel  vins  Monsieur  Kt\  vang    Mooeet 

d/sirt-t'ill  davzeer-t-ed  ? 

Voyons  Vwoiyong 

AvcM'Vous   des  mwi  Avai-voo   day  vang 

finst  fang? 

En  void  la  Hste         Ong    vwoysee     lah 

leest 
Nous  dinerons  i  six  Noo  deenerongs  ah 

keures  seece  ear 

Soyeu  exacte  Swoyaiz  exact 

Que  vous  servifm^ief  Keh   voo 
9^f 
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Pttwiwncfaitlon. 


Will  70a  take  tome  Voulez-vous  ten  peu  Voolai-vooz  ung  peu 


soap? 
No,  thank  3roa 
WilUngly 
Help  yourself 
Well  done,    if 

please 
It  is  excellent 


desoufe? 
Merci  bien 
Trh'Volontigrs 

70a  Bien  cuU,  iil 
plait 
Ji  est  exceUint 


deh  soup? 
Mairsee  beeang 
Tray^  volontyai 
Sairvai  voo 
V9US  Beeang  cwee,  see  voo 
plajr 
Eel  ait  exeellong 


Do  you  take  pepper?  Mangeuvous  le  pot"  Maunjai  voo  leh  pou- 
ter /  ahvr 
(Cayenne  pepper         Lf  poivre  rvuge          Leh  pouahvr  rouge 
Here    are     spinach  F^iW  <^x  i^'/ioniSr. // Vouasee  daiz  aipee- 


and  brocoli 
Peas 

Gauliflower 

Artichokes 

Potatoes 

The  mustard  pot 

Change  the  plates 


des  brocolis 
Despetitsjbou 
Du  choujieur 
Des  artukauts 
Despommes  deterre 
Le  moutardier 
Changet  les  assieites 


Give  me  a  clean  iotk.  Donnez-moi  une 

fourchette  propre 


Are  you  hungT7  ? 
I  am  hungry 
You  don't  eat 
Arc  you  thirsty  ? 
I  am  very  thirsty 


nar  ai  day  brocolee 
Day  pettee  pouah 
Du  snoofleur 
Daiz  arteesho 
Dayz  pom  deh  tare 
Leh  mootardyai 
Shaunjai  laiz  assyett 
Donnay  mouah  une 

f<x>rshet  propr 
Avay-voo  fang? 


Tay  fang 
Voo 


/oo  neh  mnunjay  pa 
Avay  voo  souaf  / 

iay  beeang  <%ouaf 
e  meur  deh  souaf 


Avet-vous  /aim  f 
J*aifaim 
Vous  ne  mangezpas 
A  vet  vous  soiff 
^  J*a{hifnsoi/ 

I  am  dying  of  thirst  Jf  meun  de  soif 
Take  a  glass  of  wine  Prenez  un  verre  de  Prennaze  ung  vair  de 

vin  vang 

Bring  me  a  glass  oi  Appoiiez-moi  un         Apportay-mouahung 

water  verre  iC  enu  fratche     vairdofrishe 

Give  me   something  Donnez-mtn  h  boire    Donnay    mouah   ah 

to  drink  bnuahr 

rhis  wine  tastes   ofO  vin  sent  le  ^<w-Sch    vang  song  leh 

the  cork  ehon  booshong 

It  is  flat  Ilfst/vent/  ^Eel  ait  aivauntai 

A  cork-screw  Un  tire^Hfuchon         Ung  teer  booshong 


Tea  is  quite  ready 
They  are  waiting  for 

you 
I  am  coming 
The  tea  is  verystrong 
Pour  out  the  tea 
Bring  a  saucer 

Where  are  the  sugar- 
tongs? 
Ring,  if  you  pl( 


Tea. 

Le  th/est  tout  prit  Leh  Uy  a1  too  pray 

On  vous  attend  On  vous  attong 

Me  voiei  Meh  vwoysee 

Le  th/est  trh'fort  Leh  tay  ai  tray  fore 

Verset  le  tM  Vairsay  leh  tay 
Apportes    une    i^ii- Apportaze  une  too- 

eoupe  coop 

M  sont  lespinces  t  Ou  song  lay  pangce  ? 


Sonnez,     iil    vous  Sonnay,  see  too  play 
plait 
A  little  more  milk     Encore  un  peu  de  lait  Auncon    nng     pen 

deh  la7 
Whal  will  700  tako?Qiir/nr»M^hn-f)i9Mf/   Keh  pranndra7  voo  ? 


Boglkh. 

A  slice  of  bread  and 

batter 
Hand  the  plate 
Will  you  take  tome 

cake? 
A  small  piece 
Make  more  toast 

Make  haste 

This  is  excellent  tea 

The  tea-tray 
The  milk-jug 
A  set  of  tea-things 
Have  you  fini»h^  ? 

Take  another  cup 

No,  thank  you 
Brown  bread 
White  bread 
Stale  bread 
New  bread 


Ftcdsl 

Une  beurrie,  —  une 
ta$'tine  de  beurre 

Passen  tassiette 

VouleM-vous  du  gd» 
teau/ 

Un  petit  morceau 

Faites  encore  des 
rdties 

Depfchez'vous 

Voil&  d'excellent  tk/ 

Le  cabaret 

Le  potau  lait 

Un  service 

A  veZ'Vous  dijh  fini  t 

Prenez    encore    une 

tasse 
Merci  bien 
Du  pain  bis 
Dupain  blanc 
Du  pain  rassis 
Dupain /rail 


PronanciatiOBu 

Une  beurray. — Una 

tarteen  deh  beui 
Passay  lassyett 
Voolay    TOO  du 

gahto  ? 
Ung  peltee-tnorso 
Fates    auncore    day 

rotee 
Daypayshay  voo 
Vwoyla    dexcellong 

tay 
Leh  cabbaray 
Leh  pote  o  lay 
Ung  sairveece 
Avay  voo  dayja  fee* 

nee 
Prennaze    auncore 

une  tass 
Mairsee  beeang 
Du  pang  bee 
Du  pang  blong 
Du  pang  rassee 
Dupang  fray 


Evening. 


It  is  late 
It  is  not  late 
Wha  o'clock  Is  it  ? 
It  is  still  early 


Are  you  tired  ? 
Nut  at  all 
Not  much 
It  is  only  ten 

It  is  time  to  go 

bed 
Is  my  room  ready  ? 

Go  and  see 

Draw  the  curtain 
A  blanket 

Good  night 


//  est  tard 
II  n* est  pas  tard 
Quelle  iKUre  est 4 If 
Jl  est  encore  de  bonne 

heure 
Etes'vous  fatigu/f 
Point  du  tout 
Pas  beaucoup 
Jl  n*est  que  dix 

heures 
to  //  est   r  heure  de  u 

coucher 
Ma  chambre  est*elle 

prftr 
Altez-voir 
Fermez  ce  rideau 
Une    couverture    de 

laine 
Bon  soir 


I  wish  you  a  good>.  Je  tHfUs  souhaite  une 

night  bonne  nuit 

I  am  sleepy  J*ai  sommeil 

Are  yoa  sleepy  ?        Avez^vous  sommeil  f 


Eel  ay  tar 
Eel  nay  pa  tar 
Kel  eur  ait-eel? 
Eel  ait  auncore  ddi 

bon  eur 
Ait  voo  fateegay? 
Pouang  du  too 
Pa  bocoo 
Eel  nay   keh    deest 

eur 
Eel  ai  leur  deh  seb 

cooshay 
Ma    shaumbr  ait-d 

prate? 
Allay  Touahr 
Fairmay  seh  reedo 
Une  coovairtttxe  deb 

lane 
Bong  souahr 
Jeh  voo  sooate  une 

bon  nwee 
J'ay  tommail 
Avay  TOO  tommail  > 


A  good  vocabolary  will  now  enable  the  ftndent  to  progrest, 
and  this,  with  the  writing  and  ezerdset,  will  make  tbediligenl 
tiadent  matter  of  the  langnage. 
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The  GennAa  Alphabet  ooiuists  of  the  following  26  letters : 

Engto       Ceniuui      .Name     f  Ptonunclatioo, 

ChMTMUr*   Chimetcf.  oftheletur.  ^*wuuuwMmu», 


A  a 

Bb 
Cc 


Dd 
E  e 


Cc 


t>\> 
Ce 

9fff 

St 

3i 
«t 

£  I 

Stm 

Stn 

I-' 

3?  r 
99 
81 


ah 

bay 

tsar 


daj 

•7 
ef 

a 

t 

yot 

kah 

el 

em 

en 

o 

koo 

err 


s-tay 
00 
fow 
vay 
iks 
ypsilon 
tset 


as&  in  "part,"**ftr.'* 

as  in  English. 

as  c  in  *'  cure  *  if  before  a,  o, 
a,  a  consonant  or  when  finaL 
••Ch"ispron.likethe*'ch'* 
in  the  Scotch  word  ••  loch.** 

as  in  English. 

'  as  a  in  "  nime  **  when  long, 
as  e  in  '*  t€ll  **  when  short. 

as  in  English. 

as  g  in  **go." 

like  h  in  **  hone.* 

i  in  "  fit- 
as  y  in  *•  y«i." 


asinEngliilL 


as  s  in  "sin"— cch  Is  proQ. 
like  shin  ''ship.** 
tin  "table." 

as  00  in  "  stooL 
as  f  in  '•  far." 
as  ▼  in  *•  veiy." 
as  X  in  *'  fox.* 
as  y  in  '*  system.* 
as  U  in  '<  fits." 


Simple  Vo^vels  arei 

«r     C^     (r     %     »• 

Compound  Vo^vels ; 

4       •    pcononnced  as  a  in  "  fate." 

9       ce  *'         like  en  in  the  French  word  *'  feo,"  or  «  in 

••much." 
ft       oi         "^         "eeyn*  or  like  q  In  the  French  word 
•••ore.* 
The  last  two  have  no  exact  corresponding  sound  in  the 
English  langnage— Let  a  native  pronoonoe  it  for  yoa«  and  you 
will  easily  dttdi  die  aonnd. 


MascuHfu        FeminiMe       NeuUr 

ber  bir  boi    Is  the  German  ArtidsL 

dAr  dee  das 

Every  Gennan  substantire  is  written  with  a  capital  letter 


GOLDEN    RULE: 
Always  learn  the  Gender  of  the  Sabstantiie. 


Observation. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  book,  the  German  has  been  ptlnted 
in  the  English  characters  to  facilitate  its  reading,  but  as  most 
German  books  are  printed  in  the  German  characters,  that  type 
has  been  adopted  for  the  second  part,  and  most  these  ^ 
studied.  « 


The  Earth. 

EogUsh. 

German. 

wominclatloQ. 

The  earth 

die  Erde 

deeairdaj 

the  fire 

das  Feuer 

das  feoer 

the  water 

das  Wasser 

dasTasser          / 

the  rainwater 

das  RegenwasMT 

das  regenTStter 

the  stream 

der  Strom 

dir  storm 

the  sea 

die  See 

dee  say 

die  weather 

das  Wetter 

dasvettcr 

the  summer  weather  das  Sommerwetter 

das  sommenrettcr 

the  winter  weather 

das  Winterwetter 

das  Tintenrettcr 

the  wind 

der  Wind 

dirrind 

the  rain 

der  Regen 

dir  regen 

the  storm 

der  Sturm 

d&r  stoonn 

the  hail 

derHagel 

dir  hahgd 

the  frost 

der  Frost 

dir  frost 

the  summer 

derSommer 

dir  sommer 

the  winter 

der  Winter 

dirTinter 

the  snow 

der  Schnee 

dir  shni 

the  ice 

dasEU 

das  ice 

the  thunder 

der  Donner 

dir  donner 

the  morning 

dirmoigea 

the  day 

der  Tag 

dir  tig 
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BogUih. 

the  oilddfly 
the  night 
the  moon 
the  son 
the  star 
thelij^ 
theyeir 


der  Mittag 
die  Nacht 
der  Mond 
die  Sonne 
der  Stem 
das  Licht 
das  Jahr 


Pnooondatkin. 

d&r  mittAg 
dee  nacht 
dir  mond 
dee  sonni 
dar  stim 
das  licht 
dasyahr 


The  Human  Body. 

The  aim 

der  Arm 

dArarm 

thebcwd 

der  Bart 

dUrbart 

the  blood 

das  Blut 

dasbloot 

thebo^om 

der  Busen 

dUrboosen 

the  breast  (chest) 

dieBrust 

deebroost 

the  eye 

dasAoge 

dasowgay 

the  ear 

das  Ohr 

das  ore 

the  chin 

dasKinn 

das  kin 

the  evebrows 
the  elbows 

die  Augenbraneo 

dee  owgenbiOwen 

der  Elbogen 

d&r  elbogen 

the  fist 

die  Faust 

deefowst 

the  finger 
thefl^ 

der  Finger 

d&r  finger 

dasFleisch 

dasflySie 

the  foot 

der  Fuss 

dirfooi 

the  hair 

das  Haar 

das  har 

the  hand 

die  Hand 

dee  hand 

the  right  hand 
the  len  hand     . 

die  rechte  Hand 

dee  recht&y  h^ 

die  linke  Hand 

dee  linkfty  hand 

the  heart 

das  Herz 

das  harz 

the  hip 

dieHofte 

dee  heeyuftay 

the  knee 

das  Knie 

das  knee 

the  lip 

die  Lippe 

dee  lippay 

the  underlip 

die  Unterlippe 

dee  oonterlippay 

the  apperlsp 

die  Oberlippe 

dee  oberlippay 

the  neck 

der  Nacken 

d2r  nacken 

the  nose 

dieNase 

dee  nazay 

themoath 

der  Mund 

d&r  moond 

Relations. 

Thefkther 

der  Vater 

dirfater 

the  grand-father 

der  Grossvater 

dir  grosfater 

the  step-iather 
the  fatherland 

der  Stiefvater 

dir  steefiater 

das  Vaterland 

das  fateriand 

the  mother 

die  Mutter 

dee  mootter 

the  brother 

der  Bruder 

dir  brooder 

the  sister 

die  Schwester 

dee  shwester 

the  ancle 

der  Onkel 

dftr  onkel 

the  aunt 

die  Tante 

dee  tantay 

the  nephew 

derNeffe 

dir  neffay 

the  niece 

die  Nichte 

dee  nichtay 

the  girl  (maiden) 

das  Mftdchen 

das  mftdchen 

the  man 

der  Mann 

dir  ni«r. 

the  young  man 

der  junge  Mann 

dir  joongay  man 

the  old  man 

der  alte  Mann 

dir  altay  man 

the  wife  (woman) 

dasWeib 

dasvyb 

the  bride 

die  Braut 

dee  browt 

the  widow 

die  Wittwe 

dee  Titvay 

the  widower 

der  Wittwer 

dir  vitver 

the  guest 

der  Gast 

dir  gast 

the  neighbor 

der  Nachbar 

dir  nachbar 

the  friend 

der  Freund 

derfroind 

The  beer 
the  glass 
the  flask  (bottle) 
the  bread 


Nutriments. 

das  Bier  das  beer 

dasglas 


dasGlas 

dieFlasche 

dasBrod 


deeflashay 
daabrod 


fresh  bread 
the  butter 
fresh  batter 
the  cheese 
the  honey 
the  milk 
the  buttermilk 
the  oil 
the  fish 

the  flesh  (meat) 
the  wine 
old  wine 
thepnnch 
the  rum 
the  water 
the  salt 
the  pepper 
the  salad 
the  soup 
the  beefsteak 
the  pudding 
the  coffee 
the  tea 
the  chocolate 
the  lemonade 


German. 

frisches  Brod 
die  Butter 
frische  Butter 
derKise 
der  Honig 
die  Milch 
die  Buttermikh 
dasOel 
der  Fisch 
das  Fleiscb 
derWein 
alter  Wein 
der  Puosch 
der  Rum 
das  Wasm 
dasSaU 
der  Pfeffer 
der  Salat 
dieSuppe 
das  Bee&teak 
der  Pudding 
der  Kafiee 
der  Thee 
die  ChokoUde 
die  Limonade 


frisheahiod 

deeboottcf . 

Irishay  I 

dirt 

dir  ho 

deei 

deel 

daseol 

dirfiah 

dasflyihtt 

dirvfaM 

alter  via* 

dirpogngb 

dir  roooi 

dasvaflNT 

dassatts 

dirpfeffv 

dirsakt 

deesooppi9t 

das  beeftieSl; 

dirpoodding 

dirkafiqr 

dirUy 

dee  chocoUday 

deeUmonaday 


Tovsm  and  Ctountry.    House  and  Garden 


The  house 

the  garden 

the  land 

the  market 

the  street 

the  church 

the  post 

the  bank 

the  theater 

the  hospital 

the  coHeehonse 

the  palace 

the  haTen  (harbor) 

the  door 

the  bed 

the  mattress 

the  oven 

the  glass 

the  beeiglass 

the  wineglass 

the  stool  (chair) 

the  field 

the  dale  (valley) 

the  wood  (forest) 

the  bush 

the  heath 

the  hill 

the  mill 

the  com 

the  straw 


das  Haas 
der  Garten 
das  Land 
der  Markt 
die  Strasse 
die  Kirche 
die  Post 
die  Bank 
das  Theater 
das  H(Mn)ital 
das  Kaffeehaof 
der  Palast 
der  Hafen 
die  Thar 
dasBett 
die  Matratfs 
der  Ofen 
das  Glas 
das  Bierglas 
das  Weingiaa 
der  Stuhl 
das  Feld 
das  Thai 
derWald 
der  Busch 
die  Haide 
der  HQgel 
die  MOhle 
das  Kom 
dasStroh 


das  house 
dir  garten 
das  land 
dir  markt 
dee  strassay 
dee  keerdiay 
dee  post 
dee  bank 
das  tayater 
das  hospital 
das  kaftayhoaii 
dir  palast 
dir  hafen 
deeteeyur 
das  bet 
dee  matrata^ 
dir  ofen 
das  glass 
das  beerglas| 
das  vineglaai 
dir  stool 
dah  feld 
das  taal 
die  vfjd 
dir  Doosa 
deehiday 
dirheey^ 
deemceyuUay 
das  kom 
das  shtro. 


The  Professions  and  Trades. 


The  baker 
the  bookbmdtlr 
the  book 
the  doctor 
the  hat 
the  hatter 
the  shoe 


der  Bicker 
der  Buchbinder 
das  Bach 
der  Doktor 
der  Hut 
der  Hntmaohtr 
derSdmh 


dir  becker      , 
dir  boochbindel 
das  booch 
dir  doktor 
dir  hoot 
dir  hootmacbar 
dirslK>e 
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the  shoemaker 
the  beard 
ihe  barber 
the  glass 
the  glazier 
the  nail 
the  saddle 
the  saddler 
the  mill 
the  miller 
the  master 
dancing 

the  dancingmaster 
the  post 
the  postmaster 
to  ride 

the  ridingmaster 
the  school 
the  schoolmaster 
the  smith 
the  smithy 
the  nailsmith    (nail- 
maker) 
the  goldsmith 
the  coppersmith 
the  weaver 
the  king 
the  prince 
the  oaron 
the  officer 
the  soldier 
the  pope 
the  archbishop 
Iftie  bishop 


German. 

der  Schuhmacher 

der  Bart 

der  Barbier 

das  Glas 

der  Glaser 

der  Nagel 

der  Sattel 

der  Sattler 

die  Mtthle 

der  Mailer 

der  Meister 

tanzen 

der  Tanzmeister 

die  Post 

der  Postmeister 

reiten 

der  Reitmeister 

die  Schule 

der  Schulmeister 

der  Schmid 

die  Schmiede 

der  Nagelschmid 

der  Goldschmid 
der  Knpferschmid 
der  Weber 
der  KOnig 
der  Prinz 
der  Baron 
der  Officier 
der  Soldat 
der  Papst 
der  Erzbischof 
der  fiischof 


Piponnnciatk)o, 

dar  shoemacher 

dar  bart 

d&r  barbeer 

das  glass 

dilr  glaser 

dar  nagel 

d&r  sattel 

dir  sattler 

dee  meeyullay 

dar  meeyuller 

dir  miceter 

tanzen 

dar  tanzmiceter 

dee  post 

d&r  posmiceter 

riten 

dar  riteraiceter 

dee  shoolay 

dar  shoolmiceter 

d&r  shmit 

dee  shmiday 

dir  nagelshmit 

d2r  goldshmit 
dir  koopfershmit 
dir  vayber 
dir  keunig 
dir  prints 
dir  oaron 
dir  oflTeezeer 
dir  soldat 
dir  papst 
dir  erzbishof 
dir  bishof 


The  Clothing 

The  iacket 
the  shoe 

die  Jacke 

dee  yackay 

der  Schuh 

dir  shoe 

the  hat 

der  Hut 

dir  hoot 

the  brush 

die  BQrste 

dee  beeyurstay 

the  hairbrush 

die  Haarbarste 

dee  harbeeyurstay 

the  frock  (coat) 

der  Frack 

dirfrak 

the  wool 

die  WoUe 

dee  vol  lay 

the  stick 

der  Stock 

dir  stock 

the  cravat 

die  Cravatte 

dee  cravate 

the  purse 

die  BOrse 

dee  beursay 

the  cap 

die  Kappe 

dee  kappay 

the  ring 

der  Ring 

dir  ring 

The  Quadrupeda 


The  hound  (dog) 

thecal 

the  rat 

the  mouie 

the  swine  (pig) 

the  hare 

the  roe 

the  ox 

the  bull 

the  cow 

the  calf 

thenheep  - 

the  lamb 

the  fox 

the  wolf 

the  bear 

the  elephant 

thecamd 


der  Hund 
die  Katze 
die  Ratte 
die  Maus 
das  Schwein 
der  Hase 
dasReh 
der  Ochse 
der  BuUe 
dieKuh 
dasKalb 
dasSchaf 
das  Lamm 
der  Fuchs 
der  Wolf 
derBir 
der  Elephant 
dasKamael 


dir  hoond 
dee  katzay 
dee  rattay 
dee  mouse 
das  shvine 
dirhazay 
das  ray 
dir  ocksay 
dir  booUay 
dee  koo 
daskalb 
das  shaf 
das  lam 
dir  fooks 
dir  volf 
dir  bear 
dir  elcfani 
dascamak 


Enfflish. 


Birds,  Fishes^  and  Insects. 

German. 


The  swan 
the  falcon 
the  goose 
the  stork 
the  snipe 
the  raven 
the  lark 
the  crow 
the  nightingale 
the  cuckoo 
the  swallow 
the  finch 
the  sparrow 
the  fish 
the  carp 
the  herring 
the  eel 
the  frog 
the  worm 
the  spider 
the  oyster 
the  crab 
the  flea 
the  fly 
the  bee 
the  wasp 
the  snau 


der  Schwan 
der  Falke 
die  Cans 
der  Storch 
die  Schnepfe 
der  Rabe 
die  Lerche 
die  Krihe 
die  Nachtigal 
der  Kuckuck 
die  Schwalbe 
der  Finke 
der  Sperling 
der  Fisch 
der  Karpfen 
der  Hermg 
der  Aal 
der  Frosch 
der  Wurm 
die  Spinne 
die  Auster 
der  Krebs 
der  Floh 
die  Fliege 
die  Biene 
die  Wespe 
die  Schnecke 


dir  sh  van 
dirfalkay 
deegans 
dir  storch 
dee  shnepfii^ 
dirrabav 
dee  lerchay 
dee  kraya^ 
dee  nachtigal 
dir  kookook 
dee  shvalbay 
dir  finkaj 
dir  sperkng 
dir  fish 
dir  carpfea 
dir  hermg 
dir  aale 
dir  frosh 
dir  voonn 
dee  spinni^ 
dee  ouster 
dir  kreps 
dirflo 
dee  fleegay 
dee  beenay 
dee  vespay 
deer 


Minerals  and  Metals,  eta 


The  gold 
the  silver 
the  copper 
the  iron 
the  tin 
the  steel 
ti  e  zinc 
the  bronze 
the  diamond 
the  pearl 
the  coral 
the  marble 
the  eypsum 
the  lime  (clay) 
the  chalk 
the  coal 
the  earth 
the  sand 
the  stone 


das  Gold 
das  Silber 
das  Kupfer 
das  Eisen 
das  Zinn 
der  Stahl 
das  Zink 
die  Bronze 
der  Diamant 
die  Perle 
die  Koralle 
der  M  armor 
der  Gyps 
der  Lchm 
der  Kalk 
die  Kohle 
die  Erdc 
der  Sand 
der  Stein 


das  gold 
das  silber 
daskoopfer 
das  isen 
das  un 
dirstaal 
das  zinc 
dee  bronze 
dir  dteamaat 
dee  parelay 
dee  corallay 
dar  marmor 
dirgypa 
dir  lame 
dir  calk 
die  coalay 
deeairday 
dir  sand 
dirstine 


Ships  and  Shipping. 


The  ship 

the  boat 

the  ship  of  the  line 

the  fii»herboat 

the  anchor 

the  deck 

the  flag 

the  mast 

the  foremast 

the  sail 

the  strand 

the  rudder 

the  net 

the  lading  (fiei^) 


dasSchiff 
das  Boot 
das  Linienschiff 
das  Fischerboot 
der  Anker 
das  Deck 
die  Flagge 
der  Mast 
der  Vordermast 
das  Segel 
der  Strand 
das  Ruder 
dasNeU 
die  Ladung 


das  shiff 

das  boat 

das  leenee-emliiff 

das  fisherboat 

dir  anker 

dasdedc 

deeflaggaj 

dir  mast 

dir  fordennMt 

dassaygel 

dir  stnmd 

das  rooder 

dasneti 

dee] 
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Bnglbli. 

the  freight 
the  coast 
the  cliff 
the  downs 
the  haven 
the  ground 
the  storm 
the  fleet 
the  frigate 


White 

red 

blue 

brown 

gray 

green 

yellow 

orange 

purpTe 

violet 


Old 

young 

new 

great 

good 

rich 

cold 

warm 

long 

high 

full 

cool 

near 

hard 

light 

wUd 

fat 

fine 

mild 

deep 

fresh 

ripe 

vnripe 

bitter 

small 

wide 

open 

loud 

right 

wise 

blind 

unwell 

hot 

thick 

neat 

thin 

broad 

round 

false 

sour 

hollow 

•harp 


Pronnnriation. 


die  Fracht 

dee  fracht 

die  KUste 

dee  keeyustay 

die  Klippe 

dee  klippay 

die  DUnen 

dee  deeyunen 

der  Hafen 

dir  hafen 

der  Grund 

d&r  groond 

der  Sturm 

dir  stoorm 

die  Flotte 

dee  flottay 

die  Fregatte 

dee  fiegauy 

Colors. 

weiss 

vise 

roth 

rote 

blan 

blott 

braun        . 

brouwn 

gran 

grou 

grttn 

greeyun 

gelb 

gelb 

orange 

orange 

purpur 
Tiolett 

poorpoor 
veeoiet 

Adjectivee. 

alt 

alt 

jung 

joong 

neu 

not 

gross 

gross 

gut 

goot 

reich 

ricbe 

halt 

kalt 

warm 

varm 

lang 
hodi 

lang 
hoch 

voU 

fol 

kuhl 

keeynl 

nahe 

naay 

hart 

hart 

leicht 

licht 

wild 

vild 

fett 

fett 

fein 

fine 

mild 

mild 

tief 

teef 

frisch 

frish 

reif 

rife 

unreif 

oonrife 

bitter 

bitter 

schmal 

shmal 

weit 

vite 

offen 

offea 

hiut 

lout 

lecht 

recht 

weise 

visay 

blind 

blind 

nnwohl 

oonvoU 

heiss 

hise      . 

dick 

dick 

nett 

net 

dttnn 

deeyoim 

breit 

brite 

rand 

roond 

fidsch 

fidsh 

saner 

sour 

hohl 

hole 

scharf 

sharf 

Verbs. 


BngiMB* 

To  eat 
to  drink 
to  dream 
to  wash 
to  comb 
to  go 
to  speak 
to  laugh 
to  think 
to  learn 
to  bathe 
to  break 
to  bite 
to  cost 
to  hear 
to  help 
to  give 
to  make  (do) 
to  do 
to  ride 
to  say 
to  send 
toi 


trinken 

tr&umen 

waschen 

kfimmen 

gehen 

sprechen 

lachen 

denken 

lemen 

baden 

brechen 

beissen 

kosten 

h6ren 

helfen 

geben 

machen 

thun 

reiten 

sagen 

senden 

tnchen 


trinken 

troymen 

vaiJien 

kammea 

gayen 

shprechea 

lachen 

denken 

lernen 

baden 

brechen 

bUen 

costen 

heuren 

helfen 

gayben 

machen 

toon 

riten 

sagen 

senden 

soochen 


The  World  and  its  Elements. 


God 

the  Creator 
Nature 
the  sky 
the  world 
the  air 
the  cloud 
the  storm 
the  lightning 
the  rainbow 
the  fog 
the  river 
the  brook 
the  lake 
the  sea 
the  tide 
the  ebb 
the  shore 
the  mountain 
the  meadow 
the  forest 


The  body 
the  skin 
the  face 
the  head 
the  foreh^ 
the  tongue 
tfaetoQtk 


Gott 

der  Sch5pfer 
die  Natur 
der  Himmel 
die  Welt 
die  l^uft 
die  Wolke 
das  Gewitter 
der  Blitz 
der  Kegenbogen 
der  Nebel 
der  FIuss 
der  Bach 
der  See 
das  Meer 
die  Fluth 
die  Ebbe 
dasUfer 
der  Berg 
die  Wiese 
derWald 


got 
dftri 


r  shenpfer 
dee  natoor 
d2r  himmel 
dee  velt 
dee  looft 
dee  volkay 
das  (^evitter 
d&r  bliu 
d&r  rayeenboges 
dftr  naybel 
dirfloos 
dir  bach 
d&r  zay 
das  mare 
dee  floot 
dee  ebbay 
das  oofer 
d&rbeig 
dee  veesay 
dir  vald 


The  Human  Body. 


der  K5rper 
die  Haut 
da9  Gesicht 
der  Kopf 
die  Stim 
die  Zunge 
derZahn 


dir  kurper 
dee  hout 
das  gesicht 
dir  kopf 
dee  steera 
dee  zoongi9 
dir  zaan 
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GeniuuL. 


Pronnndation. 


the  stomach 

der  Magen 

dar  maagen 

the  voice 

die  Stimme 

dee  stimmay 

the  hearing 

dasGehttr 

das  geheure 

the  sight 

das  Gcsicht 

das  gcsicht 

the  taste 

der  Geschmack 

d2r  geshmack 

the  feeling 

das  Gef  llhl 

das  gefee)rul 

the  smell 

der  Geruch 

dir  gerooch 
dir  hals 

the  neck 

der  Hals 

the  back 

der  Rttcken 

der  reeyucken 

the  leg 

dasBein 

das  bine 

Relations. 

The  woman 

die  Frau 

dee  frou 

the  boy 

der  Knabe 

dir  knabay 

the  girl 

4as  M&dchen 

das  madcben 

the  chUd 

das  Kind 

das  kind 

the  old  man 

der  Greis 

dir  grice 

the  parents 
the  father-in-law 

die  Eltem 

dee  eltem 

der  Schwiegervatcr 

the  mother-in-law 

die  Schwiegermutter  dee  schveegayrmoot- 

the  brother-in-law 

der  Schwager 

dir  shvaager 

the  cousin 

der  Vetter 

dir  fetter 

the  aunt 

die  Xante 

dee  tantay 

the  marriage 

die  Heirath 

dee  hirath 

the  wedding 

dieHochseit 

deehochsita 

Nutriments. 

The  meal 

die  Mahlzeit 

dee  makite 

breakfast 

das  PrUhstQck 

das  freeyuhsteeyuck 

dinner 

das  Mittagessen 

das  mittagessen 

the  refreshment 

die  Erfrischung 
das  Abendbrod 

dee  erfrischoong 

•npper 
boiled  meat 

das  abendbrode 

gekochtes  Fleisch 
Braten 

eekochtes  flishe 
braaten 

xoast  meat 

beef 

Rindsfleisdi 

lindsflishe 

roast-beef 

Rinderbraten 

rinderbraaten 

Teal 

Kalbfleisch 

kalbflishe 

calves-liver 

Kalbsleber 

kalbslayber 

Teal-cutlets 

Kalbscoteletten 

kalbscotlett 

mutton 

Hammelfleisch 

hamelflishe 

alegofmvtton 

eine  Hammelkcnle 

inay  hamelskoylay 

Schweinefleisch 

•hvinayflishe 

Schinken 

thinken 

bacon 

Speck 

speck 

asansafltt 
Tegetabiea 

eine  Wurst 
GemQse 

Inay  voorst 
gemeeyusay 
may  pastatay 

a  pie 

tine  Pastete 

anomele^ 

cin  Eierkuchaa 

Ine  everkoochen 
koochen 

cake 

Kuchen 

cheese 

Kise 

casay 

^k 

Eier 
Rheinwein 

ever 
rhinevina 

Port-wina 

Portwein 

portvine 

Sherry 

Xereswein 

The  eating 
Uie  drinking 
the  tablcHrloth 
the  napkin 
the  plate 
tbeknila 


Eating  Utensils. 


das  Essen 
das  Trinken 
das  Tischtuch 
die  Serviette 
der  Teller 
daiMeiMr 


das  essen 
das  trinken 
das  tischtooch 
dee  serviette 
dirteUer 
dasmeisar 


BogUih. 

the  fork 
the  spoon 
the  vinegar 
the  mustard 
the  cup 
the  dish 


Gennan. 

die  Gabel 
der  Lofiel 
der  Essig 
der  Mostrich 
dieTasse 
dieSchOssel 


The  Ocean 

the  Baltic 

the  North-Sea 

the  channel 

the  island 

the  shore 

the  waves 

the  tide 

the  rock 

the  beach 

the  navy 

the  vessel 

the  steamer 

the  man-of-war 

the  merchant  vessel 

the  rudder 

the  rigging 

the  cabin 

the  stem 

the  bow 

the  main-top 

the  oar 

the  rope 

the  captain 

the  boatswain 

the  sailor 

the  cabin-boy 

the  pilot 

the  light-house 

the  harbor 


The  Sea. 

der  Ocean 

dieOstsee 

die  Nordsee 

der  Kanal 

die  Insel 

die  KOste 

dieWcUen. 

die  Fluth 

der  Fels 

die  SeekQste 

die  Marine 

dasSchiff 

das  Dampfboot 

der  Kau&hrer 

das  Ruder 

das  Takelweik 

die  KajUte 

das  Hintertheil 

der  Bug 

der  Mastkorb 

das  Ruder 

dasTau 

der  Kapitin 

der  Bootsmann 

der  Matrose 

der  Schiffsjunge 

der  Lootse 

der  Leuchtthurm 

der  Hafen 

PropnurisipWi 

dee  caabd 
darleuffel 
dir  essig 
dir  mostrich 
dee  tassay 
dee  sheeyonil 


dAroatsayan 
dee  ostsay 
dee  nordsay 
dir  canal 
dee  insel 
dee  keeyustay 
dee  vellen 
dee  floot 
dirfeU 

dee  saykee3nisti7 
dee  mareenay 
dasshiff 
dasdampfboat 
daakreepshiff 
dir  kownaarer 
das  rooder 
das  tacklevedc 
dee  cayutay 
das  hintertile 
dir  boog 
dir  masUcofb 
das  rooder 
das  tou 
dir  capiten 
dir  bcMStsman 
dir  matrosay 
dir  schiflfsyongt 
dir  loatsay 
dir  loydiu 
dirhiden 


Time  and  Seasons. 


A  century 

ein  Jahrhundert 

the  year 

das  Jahr 

the  month 

der  Monat 

the  week 

die  Woche 

the  day 

der  Tag 

the  hour 

die  Stunde 

half-an-hour 

tine  halbe  Stunde 

the  minute 

die  Minute 

the  second 

die  Sekunde 

the  seasons 

die  Jahreszeiten 

spring 

FrOhling 

summer 

Sommer 

autumn 

Herbst 

winter 

Winter 

January 

Tanuar 
Februar 

February 

March 

Mirz 

April 

April 
Mai 

May 

June 

uni 
;uli 

July 

August 

August 

September 

September 

October 

October 

November 

November 

Decembar 

Decembar 

ine  yarhoondcft 

dasyar 

dir  monat 

dee  wochay 

dir  tag 

dee  stoondaF 

inay  halbay  st 

dee  minutay 

dee  secoonde 

dee  yareaxiten 

(reeyuling 

sommer 

harebst 

vinter 

vanooar 

tebrooar 

mayrs 

apreel 

my 

yoonee 

yoolee 

owgooct 

September 

October 

norembar 
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BagUib. 

the  days  of  the 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

a  holyday 

Christmas 

Easter 

Whitsuntide 

the  morning 

noon 

the  afternoon 

the  eTening 

the  night 

midnight 

sunrise 

sunset 


week  die  Wochentage 
Sonntog 
Montag 
Dienstag 
Mittwoch 
Donneittag 
Freitag 
Sonnabend 
ein  Feiertag 
Weihnaehlin 
Osteni 
Pfingsten 
der  Morgen 
Mittag 

der  Nachmittag 
der  Abend 
die  Nacht 
Mittemacht 
Sonnenaufgang 
Sonnenunteigang 


Pronunciation. 

dee  vochentagay 

sontag  ^ 

monetag 

deenstag 

mittvocn 

donnerstag 

fritag 

sonftbend 

ine  firetag 

vinachten 

ostertt 

pfingsten 

d^  morgen 

mittag 

d&r  nachmittag 

dar  abend 

dee  nacht 

mittemacht 

sonnenowlgang 

sonnenoonteigang 


The  To-WTi. 

Thedty 

die  Stadt 

dee  stadt 

the  suburb 

die  Vorstadt 

dee  forstadt 

the  gates 

die  Thore 

dee  toray 

the  edifice 

das  Gebiude 

das  geboiday 

the  tower 

der  Thurm 

dftr  toorm 

the  cathedral 

der  Dom 

dar  dome 

the  church-yard 

der  Kirchhof 

dir  keerchhof 

the  town  hall 

das  Rathhaus 

das  raathouse 

the  arsenal 

das  Zeughaus 

das  zoyghouse 

the  mint 

die  MUnze 

dee  meeyupsay 

the  custom  house 

das  Zollhaus 

das  zollhottse 

the  library 

die  Bibliothek 

dee  bibleeotake 

the  university 

die  Universitftt 

dee  ooniversitate 

the  exchange 

dieB()rse 

dee  beursay 

the  prison 

das  Gefftngnist 

das  gefengniss 

the  square 

der  Platz 

dar  platz 

the  lane 

dieOasse 

dee  gaasay 

the  bridge 

die  BrQcke 

the  monument 

das  Monument 

das  monooment 

the  dining-room 

das  Speisehaof 

das  spysayhouse 

the  public  hottie 

das  Bierhaus 

das  beerhouse 

the  shop 

der  Laden 

dir  laaden 

The  bell 
the  knocker 
to  open 
the  servant 
the  suircase 
the  room 
the  drawing-room 
the  sitting-room 
the  dining-room 
the  sleeping-room 
the  kitcnen 
the  cellar 
the  window 
the  stove 
the  chimney 
the  looking-glass 
theUble 
the  chair 
the  armchair 
the  carpet 


The  House. 

die  Glocke 
der  Klopfer 
5ffnen 
dieMagd 
die  Treppe 
das  Zimmer 
das  Putzzimmer 
das  Wohnsimmer 
das  Esszimmer 
das  Schlafoimmtr 
die  KQche 
der  Keller 
das  Fenster 
der  Ofen 
der  Kamin 
der  Spiegel 
der  Tisch 
der  Sttthl 
der  Armsttthl 
derTepploh 


dee  elockay 
dar  klopfer 
eufnen 
dee  magd 
dee  treppay 
das  tzimmer 
das  pootstzimmer 
das  vohntzimmer 
das  estzimmer 
das  shlaftzimmer 
dee  keeyuchay 
dir  keller 
das  fenster 
dir  ofen 
dir  kameen 
dir  speegel 
dir  tish 
dir  stool 
dir  armstool 
dir  teppich 


Boglish.  German 

the  ciiest  of  drawers  die  Kommode 


the  sofa 
the  candlestick 
the  candle 
the  lamp 
the  wick 
the  oil 
to  light 
the  bed 

the  counterpane 
the  sheets 
the  pillow 
the  basin 
the  soap 
the  towel 
warm  water 
cold  water 
hot  water 
to  wash 
the  comb 
to  co«b 


das  Sopha 
der  Leuchter 
das  Licht 
die  Lampe 
der  Docht 
dasOel 
anzQnden 
dasBett 
die  Bettdecke 
die  BettUcher 
das  kopfkissen 
das  waschbecken 
die  Seife 
das  Handtuch 
warmes  Wasser 
kaltes  Wasser 
heisses  Wasser 
waschen 
der  Kamm 


Pronnndation. 

dee  commoday 

das  sofa 

dir  loychter 

das  licbt 

dee  lampay 

dar  docht 

das  eul 

anzeeyuenden 

das  bet 

dee  bcttdecki^ 

dee  betteeyndier 

das  kopfkissen 

das  vashbecken 

dee  siiay 

das  handtoodi 

varmes  vasser 

kaltes  vasser 

heyses  vasser 

vashen 

dirkam 

kemmen 


FruitSi  Trees,  and  FloT^rera 


The  apple 

the  apple-tree 

the  pear 

the  pear-tree 

the  plum 

the  plum-tree 

the  cherry 

the  chestnut 

the  peach 

the  apricot 

the  orange 

the  lemon 

the  grape 

the  nut 

the  walnut 

the  currant 

the  gooseberry 

the  raspberry 

the  blackberry 

the  strawbeny 

the  oak 

the  beech 

the  poplar 

the  Ume 

the  ash 

the  fir 

the  willow 

the  rose 

the  pink 

the  tulip 

the  lily 

the  violet 

the  lilac 

the  lily  of  the  valley 


derApfbl 

der  Apfelbanm 

die  Bime 

der  Bimbaum 

die  Pflaume 

der  Pflaumenbaum 

die  Kirsche 

die  Kastanie 

der  Pfirsich 

die  Apricose 

die  Apfelsine 

die  Citrone 

die  Weintraube 

die  Nuss 

die  Wallnuss 

die  Johannisbeere 

die  Stachelbeere 

die  Himbeere 

die  Brombcere 

die  Ercjbeere 

dieEiche 

die  Buche 

die  Pappel 

die  Linue 

die  Eshe 

die  Tanne 

die  Weide 

die  Rose 

die  Nelke 

die  Tulpe 

die  Lilie 

das  Veilchen 

der  Flieder 

das  Maiblamchen 


dir  apfd 

dir  apfdbowm 

dee  beeraay 

dir  beembowm 

dee  pflowmay 

dir  pflowmenbowm 

dee  keershay 

dee  kastanyaj 

dir  pfeersi'ch 

dee  apreecosay 

dee  apfeiseenay 

dee  dtronay 

dee  vinetrowbay 

deenooss 

dee  valnooss 

dee  yohanisbaray 

dee  stachelbaray 

dee  himbaray 

dee  brombaray 

dee  erdbar^l 

dee  ichay 

dee  boochay 

dee  papd 

dee  tinday 

deeeshay 

dee  tannay 

deeviday 

deerosay 

dee  nelkay 

dee  toolpay 

dee  leeleeay 

das  filechen 

dir  fleeder 

das  mybleeynmchea 


Animals^  Bir^s,  Fishe^  and  Insects. 


The  horse 
the  colt 
the  donkey 
the  goat 
the  dog 
theplf 


dasPferd 
das  Fftllen 
der  Esel 
die  Ziege 
der  Hund 
dasSchweiA 


daspfayrd 
das  ieeyullen 
dir  aysel 
dee  tzeegaT 
dir  Hoond 
dasshvhM 
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the  duck 
the  pigeon 
the  cock 
the  chicken 
the  wild  boar 
the  stag 
the  chamois 
the  rabbit 
the  eagle 
the  hawk 
the  pheasant 
the  bat 
the  partridge 
the  peacock 
the  lobster 
the  pike 
the  perch 
the  salmon 
the  trout 
the  snake 
the  ant 
the  butterfly 


The  clothes 

Uiecoat 

the  trowsers 

the  pocket 

die  buttons 

the  dressing-gown 

the  slippers 

the  drawers 

the  stockings 

the  shirt 

the  braces 

the  wabtcoat 

the  boot 

the  boot-jack 

the  cap 

the  gloves 

the  handkerchief 

the  watch 

the  umbrella 

the  purse 

the  brush 

the  comb 

the  apron 

the  fan 

the  dress 

the  petticoat 

the  stavs 

the  veil 

the  powder 

the  soap 

the  tooth-powder 


The  voyage 
the  traveler 
the  road 
the  rail-road 
the  station 
the  train 
the  engine 
the  carnage 
the  departure 


Gennan. 

die  Ente 
die  Taube 
der  Hahn 
das  l^luhnchei 
der  Eber 
der  Hirsch 
die  Gemse 
das  Kaninchen 
der  Adier 
der  Habicht 
der  Fasan 
die  Fledermaus 
das  Rebhuhn 
der  Pfau 
der  Hummer 
der  Uecht 
der  fiarsch 
der  Lachs 
die  Forelle 
die  Schlange 
die  Ameise 
der  Schmetterling 


The  Dre8& 

die  Kleider 
der  Rock 
die  Hosen 
die  Tasche 
die  KnOpfe 
der  Schlafrock 
die  Pantoffeln 
die  Unterhosen 
die  StrQmpfe 
das  Hemd 
die  HosentrSger 
die  Weste 
der  Siiefel 
der  Stiefelknecht 
die  MQtze 
die  Handschuhe 
das  Taschentuch 
die  Uhr 

der  Regenschirm 
die  BOrse 
die  BQrste 
der  Kamm 
die  SchUrze 
der  F&cher 
das  Kleid 
der  Unterrock 
der  SchnUrleib 
der  Schleier 
der  Puder 
die  Seife 
das  Zahnpulver 


Traveling. 

die  Seereise 
der  Reisende 
die  Landstrasse 
die  Eisenbahn 
die  Station 
der  Zug 
die  Maschine 
der  Wagen 
dieAbraiie 


ProeunciatUnu 

dee  entay 
dee  towbay 
dar  haan 
das  heeyunchen 
dix  ayber 
dir  heersch 
dee  gemsay 
das  caneenchen 
dS.r  adIer 
dar  habicht 
dar  fasan 
dee  flaydermonse 
das  rebhoon 
dar  pfow 
dar  hoommer 
dilrhecht 
dirbarsh 
dir lacks 
dee  forellay 
dee  shlangay 
dee  amisay 
dir  shmetterling 


dee  klider 

dir  rock 

dee  hozen 

dee  tashay 

dee  kneupfay 

dar  shlafrocic 

dee  pantofeln 

dee  oonterhosen 

dee  streeyumpfay 

das  hemd 

dee  hozen  trayger 

dee  vestay 

dir  steefel 

d&r  steefelknecht 

dee  meeyutzay 

dee  hand^hooay 

das  tashentooch 

dee  oor 

dir  raygensheerm 

dee  borsay 

dee  beeyurstay 

dir  kam 

dee  sheeyurzay 

dar  fecher 

das  klide 

dar  oonterrock 

dar  shneeyurlibe 

dar  shiier 

dir  pooder 

dee  zifay 

das  tzaanpoolver 


dee  zayreyzay 
dir  reyzenday 
dee  landstrassay 
dee  isenbaan 
dee  statzion 
dir  tzoog 
dee  masheenay 
dir  vaagen 
dee  abrcyiay 


BngUah.  ^ 

the  arrival 
th^  passport 
the  inn  (hotel) 
the  landlord 
the  waiter 
the  bill 

the  interpreter 
the  luggage 
the  trunk 
the  carpet-bag 


The  paper 

the  writing-paper 

the  writing 

the  sheet 

the  pen 

the  steel  pen 

the  penknife 

the  inkstand 

the  ink 

the  pencil 

the  scissors 

the  seal 

the  sealing-wax 

the  wafer 

the  ruler 

the  letter 

the  note 

the  envelope 

the  date 

the  direction 

the  post 


German. 

die  Anknnft 
der  Pass 
der  Gasthof 
derWirth 
der  Kellner 
die  Rechnung 
der  Dolmets<3ier 
das  Gepack 
der  Koffer 
der  Reisesack 


Of  Writing. 

das  Papier 
das  Schreibpapier 
die  Schrift 
der  Bogen 
die  Feder 
die  Stahlfeder 
das  Federmesser 
das  Tinienfass 
die  Tinte 
der  Blebtift 
die  Scheere 
das  Petschaft 
derSiegellack 
die  Oblate 
das  Lineal 
der  Brief 
das  Billet 
das  Convert 
das  Datum 
die  Adresse 
die  Post 


PronunciatiaB. 

dee  ankoonft 
dir  pass 
dar  gasthof 
dar  veert 
dir  kelner 
dee  recbnoong 
dir  dolmetsher 
das  gepeck 
dir  coffer 
dir  rizayzack 


das  papier 
das  shribepapeer 
dee  shrift 
dir  bogen 
dee  fayder 
dee  staalfeyder 
das  faydermesser 
das  tintenfas 
dee  tintay 
dir  blystift 
dee  shayray 
das  petshait 
dir  seegelladL 
dee  oblaatav 
das  leenayai 
dir  brcef 
das  hilget 
das  coovayrt 
das  datoom 
dee  adressay 
dee  post 


Countries  and  Nation& 


The  country 

the  native  land 

the  state 

the  empire 

the  kingdom 

Europe 

the  European 

America 

the  American 

Asia 

Africa 

the  East  Indies 

the  West  Indies 

the  United  States 

Brazil 

England 

the  Englishman 

Ireland 

the  Irishman 

Scotland 

the  Scotchman 

France 

the  Frenchman 

Germany 

the  German 

Holland 

the  Dutchman 

Austria 

the  Austrian 

Prussia 


das  Land 

das  Vaterland 

der  Staat 

das  Reich 

das  KOnigreich 

Europa 

der  Europier 

Amerika 

der  Amerikaner 

Asien 

Afrika 

Ostindien 

Westindien 

die  Vereinigten  Staa- 

ten 
Brasilien 
England 
der  Englinder 
Irland 

der  Irlinder 
Schottland 
der  Scbotte 
Frankreich 
der  Franzose 
Deutschland 
der  Deutsche 
HolUnd 
der  Hollinder 
Oesterreich 
der  Oesterreicher 
Praosscn 


das  land 

das  faterland 

dir  staat 

das  nche 

das  keunigridie 

Europa 

dir  Europa3rer 

America 

dir  Amerikaaner 

Azien 

Afrika 

Ostindien 

Vestindicn 

dee  vereinigten  stai 

ten 
Brazilien 
England 
dir  Endender 
Eerland 
dir  Eerlender 
Shotland 
dirShottay 
Frankrich 
dir  FrantzoMy 
Dojrtshland 
dir  Doytshay 
Holland 
dir  HoUendcff 
Osterrich 
dir  Osterrichtf 
ProyiMtt 
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Gcnnan. 


Pronunciation. 


the  Prussian 

dcr  Preusse 

dar  Proyssay 

21 

Russia 

Russland 

Roossland 

22 

the  Russian 

der  Russe 

dar  Roossay 

23 

Sweden 

Schweden 

Shvayden 

30 

the  Swede 

der  Schwede 

dar  Shvayday 

40 

Denmark 

Dinemark 

Danemark 

50 

the  Dane 

der  Diine 

dar  Daynay 

60 

Switzerland 

die  Schweiz 

die  Shvitze 

70 

the  Swiss 

der  Schweizer 

dir  Shvitzer 

80 

Italy 

Italien 

Italyen 

90 

the  Italian 

der  Italiener 

dar  Italiayner 

100 

Spain 

Spanien 

Spanyen 

lOI 

the  Spaniard 

der  Spanier 

dar  Spaneeare 

102 

Greece 

Griechenland 

Greechenland 

200 

the  Greek 

der  Grieche 

dar  Greechay 

300 

Turkey 

die  TUrkei 

dee  Teeyurki 

400 

the  Turk 

der  TUrke 

dir  Teeyurkay 

500 

the  Jew 

der  Jude 
der  Perser 

darYooday 

600 

the  Persian 

dar  Perzer 

700 
800 
900 

1000 

Trade. 

2000 
3000 

The  merchant 

der  Kaufmann 

dar  kowfman 

IfXXX) 

the  shop 

der  Laden 

dar  laaden 

a  million 

the  counting-house 

das  Comptoir 

das  conglwor 

1859 

the  merchandise 

die  VVaare 

dee  vaaray 

the   wholesale    mei 

•-  dcr  Grosshandlcr 

dar  grosbhendler 

chant 

the  retailer 

der  KleinhSndler 

dar  klinehendler 

the  correspondent 

dcr  Correspondent 

dar  correspondent 

the  stock 

das  l^er 

das  laager 

the    first 

the  daybook 

das  Journal 

das  joomal 

2d 

the  ledger 

das  Hauptbuch 

das  howptbooch 

"        3d 

the  cash-book 

das  Kassahuch 

das  cassabooch 

-        4ih 

the  invoice 

die  Factur 

dee  factoor 

••        5ih 

the  bill  of  exchange 

der  Wechsel 

dar  vechsel 

6Lh 

the  remittance 

die  Rimesse 

dee  rimessay 

••        7th 

the  acceptance 

das  Accept 

das  accept 

8ih 

the  payment 

die  Bezahlung 

dee  betzaaloong 

Qih 

the  receipt 

die  Quiitung 

dee  quittopng 

"         lOlh. 

the  buyer 

der  K&ufer 

dar  koyfer 

*'       nth 

the  seller 

der  Verkaufer 

d5r  ferkoyfer 

••       i2th 

the  debtor 

der  Debitor 

d5r  Hayheetor 

"       I3ih 

the  creditor 

der  Creditor 

dir  credeetor 

"       14th 
**       15th 
"       I6th 
"       17th 
•'       iSth 

Cardinal  Numbers. 

"       iQih 

One 

ein,etns 

ine,  ines 

"      20th 

two 

zwei 

tsvi 

2lSt 

three 

drei 

dri 

four 

vier 

feer 

•'         22d 

five 

ftlnf 

feeyunf 

dx 

sechs 

zex 

"        23d 

seren 

sieben 

zeeben 

eight 

acht 

acht 

•'        30th 

nine 

neun 

noyn 

*'        40th 

ten 

zehn 

tsane 

"        50th 

eleven 

elf 

elf 

"        60th 

twelve 

zwttlf 

tsvclf 

"        70th 

thirteen 

dreizehn 

dreytsane 

'•        80th 

fourteen 

vierzehn 

feertsane 

"        90th 

fifteen 

iUnfzehn 

feeyunftsane 

••    looth 

sixteen 

sechszehn 

zexstsane 

"     10 1st 

seventeen 

siebenzehn 

zeeben  tsane 

eighteen 

achtzehn 

achttsane 

"     200th 

nineteen 

neunzehn 

noyn  tsane 

•*    300th 

twta^ 

swmniig 

tsvanUig             ^ 

••  zoooOi 

English. 


German. 

ein  und  zwanzig 

zwei  und  zwanzig 

drei  und  zwanzis^ 

dreissig 

vierzig 

fUnfzig 

sechszig 

siebenzig 

achtzig 

neunzig 

hundert 

hundert  und  eins 

hundert  und  zwei 

zwei  hundert 

drei  hundert 

vier  hundert 

fiinf  hundert 

sechs  hundert 

sieben  hundert 

acht  hundert 

neun  hundert 

tausend 

zwei  tausend 

drei  uusend 

zehn  tausend 

eine  Million 

ein     Tausend,    acht 

Hundert  neun  und 

fanfzig 


Proounclatioo. 

ine  oond  tsvantzij^ 

tsvi  oond  tsvantzig 

dri  oond  tsvantzig 

dritzig 

feertzig 

feeyunftzig 

zechstzig 

zeeben  tzig 

achtzig 

noyntzig 

hoondert 

hoondert  oond  ines 

hoondert  oond  I6vi 

tsvi  hoondert 

dri  hoondert 

feer  hoondert 

feeyunf  hoondert 

zex  hoondert 

zeeben  hoondert 

acht  hoondert 

noyn  hoondert 

towzend 

tsvi  towzend 

dri  towzend 

tsane  towzend 

inay  milleeown 

ine  towzend  acht 
hoondert  noya* 
oond  ieeyunfuig 


Ordinal  Numbers. 


der  Erste 

**  Zweite 

••  Driite 

"  Vierte 

••  Funftc 

**  Sechste 

"  Siebente 

"  Achle 

"  Neunte 

««  Zchnte 

••  Eilfie 

•*  ZwOlfte 

••  Dreizehnte 

**  Vierzehn te 

*'  FUnfzehnte 

**  Sechszehn  te 

•*  Siebenzehnte 

••  Achizehnle 

•*  Neunzehnte 

**  Zwanzigste 

"  Ein  und  Zwan- 
zigste 

'*  Zwei  und  Zwan- 
zigste 

**  Drei  und  Zwan- 
zigste 

•*  Dreissigste 

•*  Vierzigste 

"  FUnftzigste 

**  Sechszi^ste 

**  Siebenzigste 

"  Achtzigste 

"  Neunzigste 

"  Hundertste 

**  Hundert  und 
erste 

••  Zweihundertste 

••  Dreihundertste 

**  Tauiendste 


dar  ayrste 

"  tsviuy 

"  drittay 

'*  feeriay 

**  feeyunf tay 

••  zexte 

"  zeebentay 

**  achtay 

•'  noyn  tay 

*•  tsanetay 

"  el  flay 

'•  tsvclftay 

"  dreytsanetay 

••  feerisanetay 

"  feeyunftsanetay 

**  zechisanetay 

"  zee l>en tsanetay 

**  achtsanetay 

*'  noyntsanetay 

"  tsvanzigstay 

**  ine   oond  tsvan- 

tsigstay 
'*  tsvi  oond  tsvan- 

tsigsiay 
**  dri  oond  tsvaa* 

tsigstay 
"  drysigstay 
**  feertsigstay 
"  feeyunflsigstay 
**  zech tsigstay 
**  zeeben  tsigstay 
**  achtsigstay  ^ 

"  noyn  tsigstay 
*'  hoondertstay 
*'  hoondert   oond 

ayrstay 
**  tsvi  hoondertstay 
"  dri  hoondertsti^ 
"  towsendsta/ 
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Collective  Numbers. 

BagUih. 

German. 

Prommdallos. 

EkiflUk 

German. 

dry 

trocken 

trocken 

wet 

nass 

nass 

A  pair 
a  dozen 

ein  Paar 
ein  Dutzend 

ine  paar 
ine  dootsend 

dirty 
cheap 

schmutzig 
biUig 

shmootsig 
biUig 

a  score 

Zwanzig 

tsvantsig 

clean 

rein 

rine 

firstly 

erstens 

ayrstens 

tired 

made 

meeyudi^ 

secondly 

zweitens 

tsvitens 

angry 
meny 

bOse 

bensay 

thirdly 

the  first  time 

drittens 
das  Erstemal 

drittens 

das  ayrstajrmal 

lustig 

loostig 

the  second  time 

das  Zweitemal 

das  tsvitaymsl 
inemal 

^ 

once 

einmal 

twice 

sweimal 

tsvimal 

Verbs. 

three  times 
singly 
double 
threefold 

dreimal 
einfach 

drymal 
inefach 

Tobreak£ut 

firtlhsttlcken 

freeyusteeyndcoi 

doppelt 
dreifach 

doppelt 
dryfach 
feerfach 

to  dine 
to  sup 

tpeisen 

sn  Abend  essen 

speyzen 

tsoo  abend  esaen 

fourfold 

vierfach 

ankommen 

ankommen 

one  sort 

einerlei 

Inerlye 

to  depart 

abreisen 

abreizen 

two  sorts 

sweierlei 

tsvierlve 
tzanerly 

to  meet 

treffen 

treffen 

ten  sorts 

sehnerlei 

to  be  tired 

made  sein 

meeyudeseyn 

to  be  sleepy 

schl&frig  sein 
entschuldigen 
verstehen 

shlafrigseyn 

to  excuse 
to  understand 

entshoold^ea 
ftrstayen 

to  believe 

glauben 

glowben 

Adjectives. 

to  know 

wissen 

▼issen 

to  write 

schreiben 

shriben 

Small 

klein 

kline 

to  read 

lesen 

layzen 

narrow 

enge 

cngay 

to  pronounce 

aussprechen 

owssprechen 

low 

niedrig 

needng 

to  pronounce  wel 

1     gut  aussprechen 

goot  owsspre<diett 

beautiM 

schOn 

sheun 

to  translate 

Ubersetzen 

eeyubersetsen 

handsoms 

httbsch 

heeyubsh 

to  recollect 

sich  errinnem 

sich  erinnem 

Sf^ 

hftsslich 
tchlecht 
leicht 

hesslich 

shlecht 

leicht 

to  forget 
to  promise 

veigessen 
versprechen 

fftrgessen 
ftrspredien 

easy 

to  expect 

irvarten 

heavy 

tchwer 

schvare 

to  converse 

nnterhalten 

oonterhalten 

soft 

weich 

▼eich 

to  expreu 

ausdrUcken 

owsdreeynkett 

true 

short 

far 

wahr 
kurz 
welt 

vaar 
koorte 

vite 

to  explain 
to  tell 
to  call 

erkUren 

•agen 

nifen 

trklayren 

zaasen 

footen 

sweet 

sOss 

secyuss 

to  weep 

weinen 

vinen 

hollow 

hohl 

hole 

to  recommend 

empfehlen 

empfaylen 

blunt 

stumpf 

stoompf 

to  receive 

empfangen 

empfangen 

delicious 

kOsthch 

keusilich 

to  send 

Schick  en 

shicken 

disagreeable 

unangenehm 
ehrlicn 

oonangena^ 

to  buy 

kaufen 

kowfen 

honest 

ayrlich 

to  pay 

bezahlen 

betsaalea 

polite 

hoflich 

heuflich 

to  order 

bestellen 

bestellen 

obliging 

geOUlig 

gefelli^ 

to  furnish 

liefem 

leefem 

kind 
prudent 

gUtig 
klug 

SLT* 

to  sell 
to  reply 

verkaufen 
antworten 

ilrkowfen 
antvortea 

stupid 

durom 

doom 

F  # 

ridiculous 

Ucherlich 
vemttnftig 

lecherlich 
femeeyunftig 

reasonable 

happy 
unhappy 

glUcklich 

gleeyucklich 

Adverbs. 

unglUcklich 
froh 

oongleeyucklich 

glad 

fro 

Yes 

i  ja  wohl 
in  der  That 

yah 

satisfied 

zufrieden 

tsoofreeden 

vah  vole 
mdirtata 

active 

thiitig 

tatig 
grobe 

indeed 

rude 

grob 

truly 

wahrlich 

vaarlich 

>roud 
K>ld 

stoltz 

stolts 

certainly 

gewiss 

gayviss 
zicherUch 

ktthn 

keeyuhn 

surely 

sicherlich 

strong 

stark 

stark 

only 

Dur 

noor 

weak 

schvrach 

shvach 

some 

etwas 

etvas 

attentire 

aufmerksam 

owfmerksam 

nothing 

nichu 

nichu 

clever 

geschickt 

geshickr 

much 

viel 

feel 

mild 

gelind 
krank 

gelind 
fcrank 

quite 

ginzUch 

gehntzlidi 

sick 

very 

sehr 

zare 

pale 
healthy 

blass 

blass 

so 

so 

zo 

gesund 

gezoond 

thus 

also 

alzo 

poor 

arm 

arm 

how? 

wie? 

vee? 

empty 

leer 

Ure 

no 

nein 

nine 

light 

hell 

heU 

not 

nicht 

nicht 

dark 

donkdk 

doonkd 

»*i< 

Bar 

ftoor 
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EogUriL 

enough 

scarcely 

•U 

almost 

here 

there 

where 

in 

oat 

then 

now 

loon 

tiU 

seldom 

since 

ever 

never 

oft 

alreactj 

to-day 

Yesterday , 

why? 
because 
if 
perhaps 


abore 

about 

after 

against 

before 

of 

over 

since 

for 

from 

in 

near 

under 

with 


and 

also 

even 

or 

nor 

because 

that 

therefort 


Gcnnan* 


genug 
kaum 

genooch 
kowm 

ganz 
beinahe 

pants 
bynacy 

hier 

heer 

da 

da 

wo 

vo 

herein 

herine 

heraus 

herows 

denn 

den 

jetzt 
Wd 

yetst 
bald 

bU 

bis 

selten 

zelten 

seit 

2ite 

immet 

immer 

nie 

nee 

oft 

oft 

schon 

schone 

heute 

hoyUy 

gestem 

gestem 

spfit 

spate 

warum? 

varoom? 

weil 

vile 

wenn 

ven 

vielleicht 

feeUeydit 

PrepositionSi 

Qber 

eeyuber 

urn 

com 

nach 

nach 

gcgen 
vor 

r^ 

von 

fon 

iber 

eeyuber 

seit 

cite 

fUr 

feeyur 

von 

fon 

in 

in 

nahe 

nahay 

nnter 

oonter 

auf 

owf 

mit 

mit 

Conjunctions. 

nnd 

oond 

auch 

ouch 

sogar 

sogar 

Oder 

Oder 

noch 

noch 

doch 

doch 

weU 

vUe 

dass 

das 

daher 

H^hjjr 

ACnrmative  Phrases. 


BogUdi. 

It  is  true 
It  is  so 
I  believe  it 
I  think  so 
I  say  ves 
I  say  It  is 
I  am  certain 
I  am  certain  of  it 

You  are  right 
You  are  quite  right 

I  know  it 

I  know  it  well 

I  kn*w  him 

I  know  it  positively 

I  promise  it 

I  promise  it  to  you 

I  give  it 

I  give  it  to  you 

I  will  give  it  to  you 

You  are  wrong 
He  is  wrong 
I  believe  him 

Veiywell 


German. 

(Edillfo 

3<^  0laubf  r« 

^  bniff  fd 

3<*  f  flge  la 

3<^  f  age  t«  ijl 

3c(  bin  geiDii 

3<i  bin  beffni  gctoig 

@>if  babcn  fRtd^t 
®ie  ^obrn  goni  fStt^ 

3At9Hf  cd 

3ct  tt>tt^  f «  fienott 

3(t  ftnne  i(n 

3d»  tt>ei§  f  d  fitter 

3«t  »erfprc(bc  f « 

3(t»trfprf(tert3*nfii 

3ct8f>ec« 

3ct  «f  be  f«  Sbnen 

3(^»me4  3»nengeben 

@ie  taben  Unrest 
(Er  ^ot  ttnrecbt 
3(t0laubei(^m 
Se^r  190^1 
®e^r0nt 


Pronunciatioo. 

Es  ist  var 
Es  ist  zo 
Ich  glowbay  ec 
Ich  denkay  es 
Ich  zaagay  yidi 
Ich  zaagay  es  ist 
Ich  bin  gayviss 
Ich  bin  dessen  ga^ 

viss 
See  haaben  recht 
See  haaben  gants 

recht 
Ich  vice  es 
Ich  vice  es  genow 
Ich  kennay  een 
Ich  vice  es  sicher 
Ich  versprechay  es 
Ich    versprechay  es 

eenen 
Ich  gaybay  es 
Ich  gaybay  es  eenes 
Ich   viil    es    eenen 

gayben 
See  haben  oonrecht 
Air  hat  oonrecht 
Ich  glowbay  eem 
Zare  vole 
Zaregoot 


Negative  Phrasea 


No 

I  say  no 

I  say  it  is  not 

It  is  not  so 
It  is  not  true 
I  say  nothing 
I  will  say  nothing 
I  have  nothing 
He  is  not  here 
I  have  it  not 
He  has  it  not 
We  have  it  not 
You  have  it  not 
He  said  no 
Has  he  said  no  ? 


9{efai 

3(b  fafle  nein 

3(tfageed  iflnl^t 

(Elfflnid>tfo 
(E«i{lttid)ti9atr 
34)  laae  nid)t4 
3d)n){ant(bt4fa0en 
3(tbabeni4td 
(Erijlnictt^irr 
3(t  ^abe  rd  nic^t 
(Er^ate«ni(bt 
SBir  (abcn  e  d  ni^t 
3br  babt  e4  ni(^t 
Sr  fagtf  ndn 
^at  er  nein  gefa(tt? 


Has  he  said  nothing?  ^al  er  nict^td  gefagt? 

I  did  not  hear  3(^  }^t  ni(tt  geWrt 

I  have  not  heard  it    3(t  ^ciU  t9  nic^t  ge^brt 

You  are  quite  wrong  ®ie  ^oben  bur^aul  Uiu 
rc4t 


Nine 

Ich  zaagay  nine 

Ich    zaagay    es    ist 

nicht 
Es  ist  nicht  so 
Es  ist  nicht  var 
Ich  zaagay  nichts 
Ich  vill  nichts  zaagen 
Ich  kaabay  nichts 
Air  ist  nicht  heer 
Ich  haabay  es  nicht 
Air  hat  es  nicht 
Veer  haaben  es  nicht 
Eer  habt  es  nicht 
Air  zaagtay  nine 
Hat  air  nine  eezaagt* 
Hat  air    nioits   go 

zaagt? 
Ich  haabay  nicht  ge- 

heurt 
Ich  haabay  es  nichr 

geheurt 
Zee  haaben  doorcb 

ows  oonrecht 
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BagUah. 

Who? 

Who  was  it  ? 
What  is  it? 
Who  is  it? 
Did  you  say  it  ? 


Interrogative  Phrases. 

German.  Pronuadation. 


SBfT? 

©cri|lc«J? 
8adtenSiec«r 


What  are  you  doing  ?  SBad  t^un  8if  ? 
What  is  he  doing  ?     fSSai  t^  t  cr  ? 
Tell  me  Sa^cn  Sif  mfcr 

WillyouieUme?      -  —      • 


Vare? 

Varevares? 
Vas  ist  es  ? 
Vare  ist  es  ? 
Zaagten  zee  es  ? 
Vas  loon  zee  ? 
Vas  toot  air? 
Zaagen  zee  meer 


How  are  you  ? 

How  is  he  ? 

What  for? 

Why? 

Wiiy  do  you  ask  ? 

Why  shall  I  go? 


ffloUctt  8if  mir  fogen?  Vollen  zee  meer  zaa- 
gen? 


©If  flf^td? 

SBif  flr^tdi^m? 

©ofiir? 

©arum? 

©OTumfraftcn  ©If? 

©arumfoUi4^0c|;cn? 


Vee  gates  ? 

Vee  gates  eem  ? 

Vofeeyur  ? 

Varoom  ? 

Varoom  fraagen  zee  ? 

Varoom      zoll     ich 
gayen  ? 
Why  do  you  speak  ?  ©arum  f]}rt<^  3t(  ?    Varoom     shprechen 

zee? 
Why  are  you  silent  ?  ©arum  f (^Wrtgra  ^f  7  Varoom      shvigen 

zee? 
Why  did  you  go  ?      ©arum  fllngtn  Bit  ? 
Is  it  ready?  3  jl  f  d  firtifl  ? 

Have  you  heard  ?      ^abcn  Sir  ftcfr5rt? 
Do  you  hear  ?  ^orni  ©it  ? 

Where  ?  ©o  ? 

Where  is  it  ?  ©o  if!  f«? 

Where  is  he?  ©olrter? 

Where  is  she?  ©oirtilc? 

Where  are  you  ?         ©0  fliiO  <£if  ? 
Where      are      you  ©o  0c|^ca  8ie  ^in? 


going? 
Where  do  you  come  ©o  fommcn  @ie^er? 

from  ? 
Where  were  you  ?     ©o  warm  6ic? 
What?  ©a^? 

What  is  it?  ©adiflrd? 

What  is  that  ?  ©ad  i|l  bad? 

What  lime  is  it  ?  ©ad  ill  tit  Qcitf 
What  o'clock  is  it?  ©icriil  Uljr  i|l  fd? 
What  have  you  ?  ©ad  ^abcn  Sic? 
What  do  you  say?  ©ad  fagm  8;c? 
What  did  you  say?  fSia^  fafltcn  <cic? 
What  do  you  mean  ?  ©ad  mclncn  Cif  ? 
What  do  you  want  ?  ©od  tpcflfn  Sic? 


Varoom  gingen  zee  ? 

Ist  es  fartig  ? 

Haaben  zee  geheurt  ? 

Heuren  zee? 

Vo? 

Vo  ist  es  ? 

Vo  ist  air  ? 

Vo  ist  zee  ? 

Vo  zind  zee  ? 

Vo  gayen  zten  bin  ? 


Vo    commen     zee 

hare? 
Vo  varcn  zee  ? 
Vas? 

Vas  ist  es  ? 
Vas  ist  das  ? 
Vas  ist  dee  tsite  ? 
Veefeel  oor  ist  es? 
Vas  haahen  zee  ? 
Vas  zaagen  zee  ? 
Vas  zaagten  zee  ? 
Vas  minen  zee? 
Vas  vollen  zee  ? 


What  will  you  do  ?    fBai  tooQcn  £ie  t^un?  Vas  vollen  zee  toon  ? 


Come  away ! 
Cume  here ! 

Go  there ! 
Come  backt 

Go  on ! 

Sit  down  ! 
Stand  siill ! 
Wait 

Wail  for  me 
Wait  a  little 
Make  haste 
Be  quick 
Follow  me 
Follow  him 
Tell  him 
Call  him 

is-" 


Imperative  Phrases. 

5lommcn  3ic  fort!  Kommen  zee  fort  ! 

itommcn  3ic^icr^cr! 


®ct)cn  Sfc  bortMn! 
Aommcn  Sicgiriitft 

dJcbcn  3ictrcitcrl 
Sf ten  Sic  |14 1 
©tcbcn  3ic  (liOl 
©artcn  Sic 
©artcu  Sic  auf  ml* 
©artm  Sic  fin  tpcntg 
SWaAm  Sic  fAncO 
©ccflcn  Sic  fl.lj 
^Dlgcn  Sic  mir 
^o^cn  Sic  i^m 
Saacn  Sic  i^m 
WMfcuSicibn 
©trcdjcn  ®le 
(Effeneie 


Kommen   zee   heer- 

hare  ? 
Gayen  zee  dorlhin  ! 
Kommen    zee   tsoo- 

reeyuck ! 
Gayen  zee  viter ! 
Setsen  zee  zich ! 
Stayen  zee  still ! 
Varten  zee 
Varten  zee  owf  mich 
Varten  zee  ine  vajmig 
Machen  zee  shnel 
Bayilen  zee  zich 
Folgen  zee  meer 
Folgen  zee  eem 
Zaagen  zee  eem 
Roofen  zee  een 
Shprechen  zee 
Essen  zee 


Bogllsh. 

German. 

Drink 

Irtnfcn  Sic 

Hear 

l^drcn  Sie 

Hear  me 

^arcn  Sic  mi* 

Look  at  me 

©clKtt  Sic  mi*  on 

Look  at  him 

Sc^cn  Sic  il^n  an 

Begin 

Bangcn  Sic  an 

Continue 

Babrcn  Sic  fort 

Stop 
Tell  me 

IKIU 

©ogcn  SIf  mhr 

Tell  it  him 

Sa^cn  Sic  cd  i^m 

Speak  to  me 

Sprc*ni  Sie  mit  mir 

Speak  to  him 

6lMrc4aiSiemiti^m 

Be  quiet 

ericnSifnitid 

Go 

Qk^ek 

Go  to  him 

(&c|cn  Sic  su  iBm 

Go  to  bed 

Ok^SiciuiBctte 

Fetch 

^olen 

Fetch  it 

^olcn  Sir  cd 

Bring  it 

©rfngcn  Sic  rd 

Bring  it  to  me 

8rfo0cn  Sic  rd  mir 

Let  it  be 

CafftnSicfdfdn 

Let  me  have  it 

£afrcn    Sie   ed   mi* 

tota 

Prooi 

Trinken  zee 
Heuren  zee 
Heuren  zee  mich 
Zayen  zee  mich  an 
Zayen  zee  een  an 
Fangen  zee  an 
Faaren  zee  fort 
Halt 

Zaagen  zee  meer 
Zaagen  zee  es  eem 
Shprechen    zee    mlt 

meer 
Shprechen    zee   mit 

eem 
Zyen  zee  rooig 
Gayen  zee 
Gayen  zee  tsoo  eett 
Gayen     zee     tsoo 

bettay  ? 
Holen 

Holen  zee*et 
Bringen  zee  es 
Bringen  zre  es  meer 
Lassen  zee  es  zeyn 
Lassen  zee  es  mick 

haaben 


Tell  me  Sagcn  Slf  mir 

If  you  please  flfittij^fl  —  grdCliaf! 

Have  the  goodness    ^bcn  Sie    e  Q^uU 


Yes.  Sir 
Yes,  Madam 

No,  Sir 
No  Madam 
No,  Miss 
Do  you  speak 

German  ? 

English  ? 

or  French? 


3a,  mdn  ^tn 
^a,  Vtatam 
8?nn,  mrin  ^trr 
97cin»  SRabam 
97cin,  mcin  ^rdulein 
Sprcdtcn  Sir 

bcutf*? 

cnglif*? 

obcr  franj&fif*  ? 


I  do  not  speak  Ger-3*  fprc*c  ni*l  bcutf* 
man 


I  <(peak  it  a  little 
I  understand 
I  understand  it 

but 
I  do  not  speak  it 


3*  ft>rc*c  rtmod 
3*  tcrflfbc 
3*  tcTffc|>c  rd 

abrr 
3*  f  prr*e  rd  nt*t 


I  speak  English        3*  fprr*e  (Englif* 
I  am  an  Englishman  3*  Hn  rht  ^ngldnbrr 

I    speak   French    a  3*  fprc*r  rht  tomig 
little  fran^ftfif* 

I  am  not  a  French-  3*  hin  febi  Qfranjofe 
man 

Do  you  understand  ?Ccrf!r^  Sir  ? 

Can  you  onderstmnd?  SOmta  Sie  >crfl^  T 


Zaagen  zee  meer 
eeeyutigst-gefelligit 
Haaben    zee    dee 

geeyutay 
Yah,  mine  bar 
Yah,  madam 
Nine,  mine  har 
Nine,  Madame 
Nine  mine  froylinie 
Shprechen  zee 

doytsh  ? 

english? 

oder  frantseuzish 
Ich  shprechay  uicht 

doytsh 
Ich  sprechay  etras 
Ich  fcrstaye 
Ich  ferstaye  es 

aber 
Ich     shprechay    et 

nicht 
Ich  shprechay  Eng- 
lish 
Ich  bin  ine  Englen* 

der 
Ich   shprechay    ine 

raynig  frantseuzish 
Ich  bin  kine  Frsn* 


tsozay 
Fersta3ren  zee  ? 
Kennnen 

•tafva? 


tee    {» 
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Speak  slower 
You  speak  too  fast 

Give  me 

some  bread 

some  butter 

some  water 

some  tea 

some  wine 

some  meat 

something 

to  eat 

to  drink 
Bring  me 

some  coffee 

some  milk 

some  cheese 
I  thank  you 


German.  . 
Spreitni  €ie  longfomtr 

Sit  fprec^  in  MneO 

(3tUn  ©ic  mtr 
8rob 
Sutter 
SBafTtr 

SBdn 
Sleif* 
ettDod 
iu  cffen 
gutrinfen 
Sringen  8ie  mir 
aoffef 

Jtdfe 
3(^  bonfe  3^nra 


Pronundalion. 

Shprechen  zee  lang- 

zoamer 
Zee  shprechen  tsoo 

shnel 
Gayben  zee  meer 

Brode 

Bootter 

Vasser 

Tay 

Vine 

Fli:,hc 

etvas 

tsoo  essen 

tsoo  trinken 
Brir.gen  zee  meer 

Kaffay 

Milch 

Kaysay 
Ich  dankay  eenen 


Good  morning 
Good  day 
Good  afternoon 
.  How  do  you  do? 
How  are  you? 

Very  well 

I  am  very  well 

Pretty  well 

Tolerably 

How  is  3rour  father? 

How  is  your  mother  ? 

I  am  not  well 
I  am  unwell 
She  is  not  well 
He  is  not  well 
She  is  ill 
He  is  very  ill 
She  has  a  cold 
I  have  the  toothache 
I  must  go 
I  am  going  now 
It  is  time  to  go 
Good  bye 
Farewell 

I   wish  you  a  good 
morning 


Meeting. 

®utm  9)lor0ftt 
®utrn  %a^ 
(Duten  97ad)mitta0 
Bit  gf  bt'^  ? 
®ie  beftnben  ®ie  fic^  ? 

©cir  tt>oM 

34^  brfintt  mi(|   fefr 

BiemU(^  toofl 

®o  girmlic^ 

mt  bcflnbet  fl^  3^r 

^err  ©atnr? 
®lc  bfftabct  \id>  3^rc 

Shrau  aXuttrr? 
3(^  bht  nicbt  too^I 
^  bin  untoobi 
eieijlnict^tlooM 
(Er  Ijl  ni(bt  toofl 
eieifffrattf 
Srljlfebrrranr 
©ir  bat  |!(b  erfdltet 
3(b  babf  3abnoet 
3(b  mug  grbm 

(EdijlBHtsuge^ 
SebmSietoo^I 
abteu 

3(t^t9iinf(bf3bneneineit 
dttlcn  S^orgrn 


Good  evening  (Shtteti  9benb 

Good  night  ®ute  9}a(bt 

I    wish    you    good  3^     to&nf(^     3(ncn 

night  gute  9?a(bt 

My  compliments  atSDlrine  ^mpfcflimgni 

home  ben  Sb^W 


Gooten  morgen 
Goolen  tag 
Gooten  nachmittag 
Vee  giytes 
Vee    befinden    zee 

zich? 
Zare  vole 
Ich    befinday    mich 

zare  vole 
Tseemlich  vole 
Zo  tseemlich 
Vee  befindet  zicheer 

har  fater  ? 
Vee    beHndet     zich 

eerefrow  mootter? 
Ich  bin  nicht  vole 
Ich  bin  oonvole 
Zee  ist  nicht  vole 
^fr  ist  nicht  vole 
Zee  ist  krank 
Air  ist  rare  krank 
Zee  hat  zich  airkeltet 
Ich  haabay  tsaanvay 
Ich  moos  gayen 
Ich  gayay  yetst 
Es  ist  tsite  tsoo  gayen 
Laybcn  zee  vole 
Adeeu 
Ich  veeyunshe  eenen 

inen  goolen  mor- 
gen 
Gooten  abend 
Gootay  nacht 
Ich  veeyunshe  eenen 

gootay  nacht 
Minay  empfayloon- 

gen  dan  eeregen 


A  Visit. 


There  is  a  knock       (l€  ftopft  Es  klopft 

It  is  Mr.  A.  a^  ifl  ^ert  %.  Es  ist  Mr  A. 

It  is  Mrs.  B.  (Ed  ifl  a^abam  8.  Es  ist  madam  B. 

I  am  glad  to  see  you  3(b  freue  micb  Sk  |U  Ich  froyay  mich  zee 

jebtn  tsoo  zayen 

Pni7  b«  seated  Sitte  fe^  {le  fld^  BitUy  zetsen  zee  zich 


English. 

What  news  is  there  ? 
Good  news 
Do  you  believe  it  ? 
I    don't     believe    a 

word  of  it 
I  think  so 

I  think  not 
Who  told  you  ? 

It  is  true 

It  is  not  true 

1  rloubi  it 

Have  you  heard  from 

home? 
The  postman  broueht 

me  a  letter  to-uay 

Sad  news 

Will  you  dine  with 

us? 
No,  thank  you 


Gennan. 

Sadgiebt«9{eue«? 
Q)utf  9{ad)rid>ten 
®laubcn<c!f  cd? 
3cb  glaube  fein  SBort 

ba^Don 
3(b  benff  (gtaubr)  fo 

3d)  bfnfc  nUbt 

SDrr  bat  ci  3bn(ti  gt« 

fagt? 
(Ed  ill  n>abr 
(Ed  ijl  ni«l)t  toabr 
3*  bf  jmetflf  fd 
•^abcn  @{e  i»on  ^fe 

gfbftrt? 
!Dfr  ©ricftrdgcr 

biad)tf  mirbeutcehtrn 

5^riff 
^If(bte  9{a(bri<btm 

SBoflrtt    8if  mil  und 

Vim,  icb  bonft  3bnra 


I  cannot  stay 

I  must  go 

You  are  in  a  great 

hurry 
I  have  a  great  deal  3(b  (obf  M  }u  tbun. 

to  do 


3(b  Tcinn  ni(bt  bldben 

3cb  wMfi  ^tUn 

Sit  flnb  in  grofrr  (Eile 


ProQUDciatioo. 

Vas  gcebts  noyes? 
Goo  ay  nachrichten 
Glowbtrn  zee  es  ? 
Ich    glowbay     kine 

vort  dafon 
Ich  denke  (glowbay) 

zo 
Ich  denke  nicht 
Var  hat  es  eenen  ge 

zaagt  ? 
Es  ist  var 
Es  ist  nicht  var 
Ich  bctsviflay  es 
Haaben     zee      von 

howsay  geheurt? 
Dar  breefirayger 

brachtay  meer  hoy 

tay  inen  breef 
Shlechtay  nachrich- 

ten 
Vollen  zee  rait  oont 

spizen  ? 
Nine,  ich  dankay 

eenen 
Ich  kann  nicht  blibea 
Ich  mooH  gayen 
Zee  zind  in  grosser 

ilay 
Ich  haabay  feel  tzoo 

toon 


Expressions  of  Joy. 


What! 

Is  it  possible  ! 

Can  it  be ! 

How  can  it  be  pos- 
sible ' 

Who  would  have  be- 
lieved it ! 

Indeed  ? 

It  is  impossible 

That  cannot  be 

I  am  astonished  at  it 

You  surprise  me 
It  is  incredible 


SBad! 
3|ledmbgU*! 
ilannfxJ  fcini 
Sif  fann    ed  mbgttib 

fein  I 
SBer    wiirbf    bod    gr* 

glaubt  bobtnl 
SDiifliJ)! 
(Ed  ift  unmM^ 
(Ed  fann  ni(bt  fdn 
3cb  lounbtTf  mi(b  bar* 

iibcT 
Sit  iihttxa\^tn  micb 

(Ed  id  ungUmbtt^ 


Vas! 

1st  es  meuglich  I 

Kan  es  zine ! 

Vee  kan  es  meuglich 

zine  ! 
Var    veeyurday    das 

geglowbt  haaben! 
Virkfich  1 
Es  ist  oonmeuglich 
Es  kann  nicht  zine 
Ich  voonderay  midi 

dareeyuber 
Zee  eeyuberrashen 

mich 
Es  ist  oonglowblich 


Of  Sorro>?v  and  Joy. 


I  am  sorry 

I  am  very  sorry 

What  a  pity 

It  is  a  great  pity 

It  is  a  sad  thing 


(Ed  tbut  nth  Idb 
(Edtbutmirfebrleib 

©if  f*abf 

(Ed  ift  fcbr  fAabe 

Sd  fine  traurige  Sacbe 


It  is  a  misfortune       (Ed  ifl  dn  ttnglittf 


It  is  a  great  mis- 
fortune 
I  am  glad 
I  am  glad  of  it 

I  am  very  glad 

It  gives  me  pleasure 


(Ed  ifl  fht  groged  1hi« 

gmtf 
(Ed  ifl  mir  Ifcb 
3(b  frtue  mi(b  baritbcr 

Cdiflmfrffbrtfrb 
€d  mcubt  mir  ilkrgiift* 


Es  toot  meer  tide 
Es   toot    meer   zare 

lide 
Vee  shaday 
Es  ist  zare  shaday 
Es  U\  inay  trovrr^y 

zachay 
Es     ist     ine     oon- 

gleeyuck 
Es    ist    ine  grosses 

oongleeyuck 
Es  ist  meerleeb 
Ich  froya)  mich  dar 

eeyuher 
Es  ist  meer  zareleeb 
Es  macht  meer  fer 

gneeyugen 
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It  gives  me  great  joy  (E4  uKutt   mir 

9ttuU 
I  am  hap|iy 
How  happ7 1  am  * 

I  wish  yoa  joy 

1  songratolate  yoa 


German.  Pronundatioa. 

0rof  e  Es  macht  meer  gros- 
say  froyday 
^  bin  fltfitfU*  Ich  bin  glecyucklich 

ffiic  filtttflid)  i(^  He        Vee  gleeyucklich  ich 

bin 
3(>  ^  »iknf(^     SJnen  Ich  vecyunshe  eenen 

(BUitf  gleejruck 

a^  grotolire  ^ffttn       Ich  gratooleeray 
eeneti 


Of  Anger  and  Blame. 


I  am  angry 
He  is  angry 
He  is  very  angry 
Don't  be  angry 


34  Mtt  drgcrlif^ 
Cri^dracrlii^ 
(Er  ill  febr  drgfrlii^ 
6fiett  ^  tti<^  drgrrliit 


Yon  are  wrong  Bk  Mn  tUiredt 

You  '^'-e  right  6ie  boben  dtt^ 

Whydon'tyoadoitFfBanmi  t^uii  Bk  ti 

nicbt? 
Be  qoiet  Bdtn  Sit  nilH0 

What  a  shame  I         CDtldbe  ®<banbf ! 
How  ooald  yoa  dofBie  fotmten    Bit    t€ 

it  ?  tbun  ? 

I  am  ashamed  of  yoa  3(^  f^dme  mfa^  3brer 

Yoa  are  very  much  Bit  {Inb  fe^r  gu  tobeln 

to  blame 
Don*t  answer  Xnttoorten  ^c  n{(^ 

Be  patient  dkbulbcn  B\t  fid) 

I  wiU  improve  S^  lorrbe  mi(b  beff  mt 


Ich  bin  flrgerlich 
Air  ist  argerlich 
Air  ist  zare  ireerlich 
Zyen   zee  nt<£t  Ar- 
gerlich 
Zee  boaben  oonrech^ 
Zee  haaben  recht 
Varoom.tooti  zee  es 

nicht  ? 
Zyen  zee  rooig 
Velchay  iihanuay ! 
Vee   konten    zee  es 

toon  ? 
Ich    sh&may     mich 

eerer 
Zee  sind   zare  tsoo 

tadeln 
Antvortcn  zee  nicht 
Gedoolden  zee  zich 
Ich      virday     mich 
bessem 


How  old  are  yoa  ? 
I  am  twenty 

I  shall  soon  be  thirty 

He  looks  older 
She  is  yonnger 
She   cannot    be   sd 

yoang 
He  most  be  older 
I  did  not  think  yoa 

were  so  old 
He  is  at  least  sixty 

She  mast  be  forty 

How  old  is  yoor 

father? 
He  is  nearlv  eighty 
Is  he  so  old  ? 
How   old    is    yoair 

sbter? 
She  is  fifteen 
Is  she  so  yoang? 
How    old   is    your 

aunt? 
She  is  nearly  ninety 
It  is  a  great  age 
He  begins  to  grow 

old 


Age. 

fBieattHnbeir? 
34)  bin  |»aniifl  3abt 

att 
34»  »erbe  bolb  brciiig 

fehi 
(Erflcbtdltcfand 
Bit  ill  iitngrr 
Bit  team  vidii  fo  tung 

fdn 
(ErnniSdttrrfetn 
3(bgUubteni(btba98ie 

fooltfein 
dx    ijl    toenigflend 

®le  mu|  blrrilg  3dV 

ottfeht 
SiealtiflStrdater? 

(it  i|i  nabe  (ubt^lg 
Sjlcrfoftlt? 
mt  alt  ifl  i^re 

©AtDefltr? 
Bit  ifl  fiinf jfbn 
3(1  Pr  f  0  tuna  f 
Sle  alt  ifl  39re  Xante? 

eieiftfaftnenniia 
(E«iflrinbobt^9(lfr 
(Et  fdngt  on  oU  |U 
»obai 


Veealtzindzee? 
Ich    bin  tsvantsig 

yaar  alt 
Ich  virday  bald  dry- 

sig  zine 
Er  zeet  elter  ows 
Zee  ist  yeey«nj;er 
Zee    kan    nicht    to 

yoong  zine 
Air  moos  elter  zine 
Ich  glowbtay    nicht 

das  zee  zo  alt  zyen 
Air   ist     venigstens 

zechtsig 
Zee    moos    feertslg 

yaar  alt  zine 
Vee  alt  ist  ccr  faater  ? 

Air  ist  nahay  achtsig 

Ist  Sa  zo  alt  ? 

Vee    alt    ist    eeray 

shvester? 
Zee  ist  fee)mtiRsatte 
Ist  zee  zo  yoong  ^ 
Vee    alt   ist    eeray 

tantay  ? 
Zee  ist  fast  noyntsig 
Es  ist  ine  hohes  alter 
Air  fengt  an  alt  tsoo 

vayrden 


To  ask  Questions. 


Bngusn. 


German. 


What  do  yon  say  ?     9Bad  f agen  BU  f 
Do  you  hear  ?  ^brra  3if  ? 

Do  yoa  hear  me  ?      •^drtn  Bit  miib  ? 
I  don't  speak  to  you  34)  fpretbc  mit  3bnni 

ni*t 
Do  yoa  understand  Scrflc^  @if  mfa^  ? 

me? 
Lbten  ^brtn  Bit 

Come  here  jlommen  Bit  (ler^ 

What  U  that?  SBadiflbtd? 

Answer  9nt»orten  Bit 

Why  don't  you  an-IBarum  ontoorten  &i 

swer  ?  nlfbt  ? 

What  do  you  mean  ?  ®a4  metecn  Bit  ? 
What  do  you  meanSBadmeinen@itbantit? 

by  that  ? 
You  speak  German  34  tmnutbe  Bit  fprc* 

I  suppose  d)enbtutf<b 

Very  Utile.  Sir  ©cbr  »enig,  mrfn  ^crr 

Do  you  know  me  ?    itcnncn  8ie  miib  ? 
Do  you  know  Mr.  H?  Kenncn  ©ic  |>erm  t>  ? 
I  know  him  3*  fcnne  ibn 

I  do  not  know  him    34)  franc  i^n  ni(bt 
I  know  vou  3tb  fennc  Bit 

1  know  him  by  sight  3(^  frnne  ibn  9on  9n« 

ffbra 
I  know  him  by  name  34)  ftnne  ibn  bci  fHoxatti 

1  know  him  well       <Er  ifl  mh  »o(l  befonnt 

What   do   you  call  80ie  nnmen  ^te  M  ? 

that? 
What  is  that  in  Ger-  Sir    bHft     M    auf 

man  ?  Z)eutf4)  ? 

What  do   you    call  Sir    bei$t    ba«    ^f 

that  in  English  ?       (Englifd)  ? 
What    does    that    Sadbd§tba4? 

mean  ? 
What  is  it  good  f of  ?  © oju  ifl  rt  gut  ? 
It  is  good  for  nothing  (E4  ifl  in  nitbU  giA 


Is  it  ffood  ? 
Is  it  bad  ? 
Isiteauble? 
Is  it  drinkable  ? 
Is  it  nice? 
U  it  fresh? 


3(1  ed  gut? 

3flc«fd>led»tt 

3fl  c«  e^bor  ? 

3flc«trinfbart 

3flf«f(b6n? 

3|ledfrif4)? 


An  early  oiomifig 

Early 

It  is  a  fine  morning 

What  o'clock  is  U I 
It  is  nearly  eight 
Light  the  fire 

Lig^t  a  candle 

I  am  going  to  get  up 
Get   me    some   hot 

water 
Some  cold  water 
Some  spring-water 
Make  haste 


Morning. 

(&n  fritter  Sltorgat 

m^ 

(Ediflein  f4bner  Upt- 

gen 
Sodiflbietttr? 
(Ed  ifl  nabe  a(bt  U^ 
ditnben6ie  bo«  Senrr 

«tt 
3itnben6irctaiSi4tai 

3^  toiO  onffle^ 
Sringen  @ie  mir  ettMii 

Vlie^Soffer 
(Et»a4  faM  Saffer 
(£ma9  Srhtf»afTer 
8)ta(bett6ief4iKl 


Ronnncfatlnn. 

Vas  zaagen  zee? 
Heuren  zee? 
Heuren  zee  naich  ? 
Ich    sprechay     ail 

eenen  nicht 
Fershuyen  zee  mkM 

Heuren  zee 
Kommen  see  beer 

hare 
Vas  ist  das  ? 
Antvorten  zee 
Varoom      antvoitea 

zee  nicht? 
Vas  minen  zee? 
Vas  minen   zee  da» 

mit? 
Ich    fermootay   zee 

shprechen  dojrtsh 
Zare  vanig  mine  bate 
Kennen  zee  mich } 
Kennen  zee  ham  ii  ? 
Ich  kenuay  een 
Ich  kennay  een  nicht 
Ich  kennay  zee 
Ich  kennay  een  voe 

anzane 
Ich  kennay  een  by 

naamen 
Air  ist  meer  vole  tie- 

kant 
Vee  nennen  zee  das> 

Vee    histe   das  owl 

Doytsh? 
Vee    histe   das  owf 

English  ? 
Vas  histe  das? 

Votsoo  ist  es  gooC  ? 
Es    ist    tsoo 

goot 
Ist  es  goot  ? 
Ist  es  shlecht? 
Ist  es  esbar  ? 
Ist  es  trinkbar? 
Ist  es  sheun  ? 
Ist  es  Irish? 


Ine  freeyoer 
Freejru 
Es   1st  ine 

morgm 
Vas  iit  deeoor? 
Es  ist  naay  acht  oot 
Tsee3ronde&  zee  dif 

foyer  an 
Tseevanden  zee  nm 

licnt  an 
Ich  vill  owfteyen 
Bringen    aee    meet 

etvas  hises  vaster 
Btvas  kaltes  vasser 
Etvas  trinkvasser 
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TUKE  is  the 

:ultivating  the 
and  of  obtain- 
le  product  nee- 
ain  animal  life. 
t  from  a  state 
which  the  hu- 
ust  have  first 
pastoral,  or  to 
ode  of  living, 
m  gradual,  the 
i  of  ages.  The 
aed  to  toil,  and 
sharpened  the 

^ _    rention.      The 

agriculture  of  a  people  must  be  influenced  by  the  cli* 
mate  and  naturaJ  features  of  the  country.  Formerly 
its  progress  largely  depended  on  the  density  of  the 
population,  but  now,  the  iron  horse  and  the  giant 
Steamer  bear  away  the  product  of  the  farm,  and  the 
results  of  the  labor  of  a  few  are  reaped  hf  the  many, 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  away.  This  vast 
continent  has  been  justly  called  the  granary  of  the 
world.  We  shall  now  see  how  an  infinitesimally 
small  portion  of  it  should  be  worked  so  as  o  enable 
the  toiler  to  become  the  bread-winner,  how  the  farm 
may  be  managed  so  as  to  produce  the  all«mighty 
dollar. 

In  selecting  a  farm,  or  entering  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  one  already  in  possession,  the  farmer  should, 
first  of  all,  turn  his  attention  to  an  investigation  of 
tfie  various  soils  of  which  its  surface  is  composed. 
AD  soils  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes  are  com- 


posed of  two  classes  of  substances — organic  and  in- 
organic. The  inorganic  parts  are  derived  from  the 
decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  The  organic 
part  of  the  soil  is  generally  called  vegetable  mold, 
but  scientific  writers  designate  it  as  humus.  To  be 
fertile,  a  soil  must  contain  a  considerable  portion  of 
this  organic  matter.  More  than  fifty  per  cent  of 
humus^  however,  in  a  moist  soil  has  an  injurious 
effect,  rendering  it  what  is  called  soun 

Of  the  various  soils  several  distinct  classifications 
may  be  made.  It  will  be  well,  at  the  outset,  to  con- 
sider them  all  as  embraced  in  two  grand  classes— 
heaiy  or  iight.  The  distinction  indicated  by  these 
terms  is  familiar  to  every  farmer.  He  knows,  too, 
that  it  is  a  predominance  of  clay  which  constitutes 
a  soil  heavy,  and  that  an  excess  of  sand  or  gravel 
makes  a  soil  what  is  called  light 

Heavy  soQs,  also  often  denominated  cold  and  wet,  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  affinity  for  water,  their  tenacity,  their  soft- 
ness when  wet,  and  their  hardness  when  dry<  They  are  ad" 
mirably  adapted  to  wheat,  oats,  Indian  com.  and  the  various 
grasses  \  hence  they  are  sometimes  styled  grass  lands^  and  are 
genemlly  susceptible  of  being  made  highly  productive. 

Light  soils  are  easily  cultivated,  friable,  dry.  and  warm  | 
but  their  porousness  renders  them  liable  to  drouth  and  exhaus- 
tion. They  are  particularly  adapted  to  iye»  barley,  buckwheat, 
and  the  tap-rooted  plants. 

Soils  are  chiefly  made  up  of  what  are  sometimes  called  tho 
three  primitive  earths— sHex  (including  sand  and  gravel),  clay, 
and  lime.  As  either  of  these  predominates,  it  gives  its  pecu^ 
liar  character  to  the  soil,  whence  we  have  the  arrangement 
into  three  grand  classes^-sandy,  clayey,  and  limy  soils. 

X.  Stmdy  SaUs. — ^A  soil  containing  not  less  than  seventy 
per  cent,  of  sand  may  be  considered  sandy,  in  tiie  sense  it 
which  the  tenn  Is  here  usedo 
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a.  Clayey  Satis,— C\zy  with  a  mixtnre  of  not  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  of  sand  fonns  a  clayey  soil. 

3.  Umy  Soils. — Limy  or  calcareous  soils  are  those  in  which 
lime,  exceeding  twenty  per  cent.,  becomes  the  distinguishing 
characteristic.  Calcareous  soils  may  be  either  calcareous 
clays,  calcareous  sands,  or  calcareous  loams,  according  to  the 
proportions  of  clay  or  sand  that  may  be  present  in  them. 

4.  Loamy  Soils. — Loamy  soils  are  intermediate  between 
those  denominated  sandy  and  those  with  predominant  clayey 
characteristics.  There  are  sandy  loams,  clayey  loams,  calcare- 
ous loams,  and  vegetable  loams. 

5.  Marly  Soils,  SoWs  containing  lime,  but  in  which  the 
proportion  does  not  exceed  twenty  per  cent.,  are  sometimes 
called  marly. 

6.  Alluvial  Soils, — Soils  made  up  of  the  washings  of  streams 
are  called  alluvial.  They  contain  portions  of  every  kind  of 
soil  existing  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  are  generally 
loamy  and  very  fertile. 

7  Vfj^ettbU  Molds  — When  decayed  vegetable  and  animal 
matter  or  humus  exists  in  so  great  %  proportion  as  to  give  the 
predominant  character  to  a  soil*  it  sometimes  receives  the  name 
of  vegetable  mold. 

8.  Subsoils. — The  stratum  or  bed  on  which  a  soil  immedi- 
ately rests  is  called  the  subsoil.  Subsoils,  like  soils,  may  be 
either  silicious,  argillaceous,  or  calcareous. 

ANALYSIS  OF  SOILS. 

Chemical  analysis  shows  that  the  organic  parts  of  a  soil  zxe 
composed  or  carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen.  The  in- 
organic parts  of  a  fertile  soil,  in  addition  to  the  silex.  clay, 
and  lime,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  contain  smaller 
quantities  of  magnesia,  potash,  soda,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
chlorine,  oxyd  of  iron,  and  oxyd  of  manganese.  All  these  are 
essential  to  independent  fertility. 

To  ascertain  the  percentage  of  sand  which  a  soil  may  con- 
tain, dry  a  quantity  thoroughly  ;  weigh  it  ;  boil  it  in  water  ; 
stir  it  in  a  convenient  vessel,  and  when  the  sand  has  settled 
pour  off  the  liquid,  which  will  hold  the  fine  clay,  etc  in  sus- 
pension .  after  doing  this  a  few  times,  nothing  will  remain  in 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  but  nearly  pure  sand,  which  may  be 
dried  and  weighed,  and  the  quanUty  will  show  whether  the 
soil  be  sandy   loamy  or  clayey. 

Any  considerable  quantity  of  lime  in  a  soil  is  readily  detected 
by  pounng  upon  it  a  little  muriatic  acid,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained at  any  apothecary  shop.  So  soon  as  this  acid  comes  in 
contact  with  lime,  if  there  be  any,  a  brisk  effervescence  will 
take  place,  owing  to  the  bubbling  up  and  escape  of  carbonic 
acid  g^s. 

I.  Texture  of  Soils, — Considered  in  reference  to  texture,  a 
soil  may  be  described  as  essentially  a  mixture  of  an  impalpa- 
ble powder  with  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  visible  par- 
ticles of  all  sues  and  shapes.  Now,  although  the  visible 
particles  are  absolutely  essential,  their  effects  are,  as  it  were, 
indirect ,  the  impalpable  powder  alone  exerting  a  direct  in- 
fluence upon  vegetation,  by  entering  into  solution  with  the 
water  and  acids  with  which  it  comes  in  contact ;  for  plants  are 
incttfiabie  of  takinf;  in  wlid  matter,  hotoever  minutely  divided  , 
and  tt  is  in  «  Uquid  ^r  gaseous  'orm  only  that  their  food  car 


be  received.  From  this  it  will  be  readily  understood  how  a 
soil  may  possess  all  the  elements  of  fertility  and  yet  be  barreO' 
on  account  of  some  of  these  elements  being  locked  up  in  it,  as 
it  were,  in  an  insoluble  condition.  The  stones  and  smalki 
visible  portions  of  the  soil  are  gradually  but  constantly  crumb- 
ling down  under  the  action  of  air,  moisture,  and  other  chemi- 
cal agents,  thus  adding,  from  year  to  year,  new  impalpable 
matter  to  the  soil.  The  greater  the  proportion  of  this  impal- 
pable matter,  all  other  things  Ijeing  equal,  the  greater  will  be 
the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Soils  must  also  be  examined  in  reference  to  their  consistency 
or  tenacity,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  strength  with 
which  their  molecules  or  particles  are  bound  to  each  other  by 
what  is  called,  in  the  language  of  natural  philosophy,  the  at- 
traction of  cohesion.  Clayey  soils  have  the  greatest  degree  of 
consistency,  and  sandy  soils  the  least.  Both  extremes  are 
unfavorable,  a  medium  in  this  respect  agreeing  best  with 
vegetation. 

2  DepfA  of  Soil, —A  deep  soil  has  not  only  the  advantage 
of  giving  the  roots  of  plants  a  wider  range  and  a  greater  mas 
of  food,  but  it  retains  moisture  better  in  seasons  of  drouth, 
and  is  not  so  readily  saturated  in  rainy  weather.  For  the  tap- 
rooted  plants,  such  as  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  etc.,  depth  of 
soil  is  particularly  important. 

3.  Colors  of  Soils.  —The  brown  and  red  soils  are  generally 
the  best.  They  are  termed  warm,  and  are  mostly  loamy  and 
fertile.  Yellow  and  gray  indicate  clayey  soils,  which  are  coM 
in  their  nature.  Black  generally  indicates  peat  or  deep  vegeta- 
ble  mold.  Dark-colored  earths  absorb  heat  more  rapidly  than 
others,  but  they  also  allow  it  to  escape  with  equal  readinest. 

4.  Humidity  of  Soils. — Too  great  moisture  is  not  less  In* 
jurious  to  a  soil  than  extreme  dryness.  The  proper  mediofli 
should  be  sought,  and  where  land  is  too  wet,  thorough  under- 
draining  should  be  practiced. 

5.  Influence  of  Subsoils. — A  subsoil  of  clay  beneath  a  dayey 
soil  is  unfavorable  ;  but  beneath  a  sandy  soil  it  is  beneficial, 
especially  if  deep  plowing  and  subsoiling  be  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  latter.  On  the  same  prindf^  a 
sandy  or  gravelly  subsoil  is  desirable  under  clayey  soils.  A 
calcareous  or  limy  subsoil  is  beneficial  to  both  clayey  and 
sandy  soils. 

6.  Position  and  Form  of  Surface, — Sandy  soils  are  most 
fertile  when  flat  and  situated  lower  than  the  sarronnding 
country.  On  the  declivities  of  hills,  such  soil  is  of  less  value, 
as  it  is  liable  to  become  parched  by  drouths  and  washed  away 
by  rains.  Clayey  soils,  on  the  contrary,  especially  where  the 
subsoil  is  impermeable,  are  favorably  situated  when  on  a  hill- 
side. Southern  and  eastern  exposures  are  favorable  to  eariy 
vegetation,  and  in  a  cold  climate  or  with  a  clayey  soil  arevety 
desirable  for  many  crops. 

I.  Improving  Clayey  Soils.'^Ont  of  the  principal  defects  of 
clayey  soils,  especially  where  they  rest  npon  a  subsoil  of  the 
same  nature,  is  the  excess  of  water  which  is  held  in  them. 
The  only  effect^fal  way.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  to  get  rid  of 
this  is  by  thorough  underdraining.  Open  drains  or  ditdies, 
thongh  less  effectual,  are  usefuL  In  some  cases  "  water  far- 
rows." terminating  in  come  ravine  or  ditch,  serve  a  Tezy  good 
pnrpose. 
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lime  is  exceedingly  useful  as  an  amelioratoi  of  clayey  soils. 
Gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris,  ashes,  coarse  vegetable  manures, 
straw,  leaves,  chips,  etc.,  are  also  very  useful,  adding  new 
materials  to  the  soil,  and  tending  to  separate  its  particles  and 
destroy  their  strong  cohesion.  In  cold  climates,  plowing 
clayey  lands  in  the  fall,  and  thus  exposing  them  to  the  action 
of  the  frosts  and  snows,  has  a  beneficial  effect  At  the  South, 
irbere  there  is  little  frost,  and  frequent  and  heavy  rains  occur 
during  the  winter,  the  effect  of  fall  plowing  is  very  injurious. 
Clayey  lands  most  never  be  plowed  when  wet. 

Where  a  clayey  soil  rests  upon  a  sandy  subsoil,  its  improve- 
ment is  easier,  as  deep  plowing,  by  which  a  portion  of  the 
subsoil  is  turned  up  and  mixed  with  the  soil,  soon  modifies  it 
very  sensibly.  • 

2.  Improving  Sandy  Soils. — Sandy  soils  require  a  treatment 
in  most  respects  the  reverse  of  that  applied  to  clayey  soils. 

Lime  and  gypsum,  which  render  clayey  soils  more  fnable, 
increase  the  adhesiveness  of  sandy  soils,  and  when  cheaply 
obuined  furnish  a  profitable  dressing.  Ashes  may  also  be  ap- 
plied  with  great  benefit,  as  may  vegetable  mannres  and  vege- 
table mold.  Sandy  soils  are  plowed  to  the  greatest  advantage 
when  wet,  and  are  improved  by  the  frequent  use  of  a  heavy 
roller.    Pasturing  sheep  upon  them  b  very  beneficiaL 

Gravelly  soils  (except  calcareous  gravels)  are  more  difficult 
of  improvement  than  sandy  soils,  and  are  most  profitably  ap- 
propriated to  pasturage.  Sheep  will  keep  them  m  the  most 
useful  condition  of  which  they  are  capable. 

3.  Improvemeni  of  Vegetable  i^iTr.— Soils  composed  mainly 
•f  humus  or  vegetable  mold,  should  be  drained  from  all  ex* 
cess  of  water.  Then  the  hommocks,  if  any.  must  be  cut  off, 
dried,  and  bomed,  and  the  ashes  spread  over  the  surface  ; 
after  which  sand,  fine  gravel*  ashes,  air-slaked  lime,  and 
barn-yard  manure  should  be  liberally  added. 

4.  Management  ^f  Subsoils. — In  subsoil  plowing  a  common 
plow  goes  first  and  is  followed  in  the  same  furrow  by  the  sub- 
soil plow,  which  thoroughly  breaks  up  the  subsoil  to  the  depth 
of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches,  without  displacing  it.  At 
subsequent  plowings  portions  of  this  subtil  are  turned  up  by 
allowing  the  common  plow  to  run  more  deeply  than  before  ; 
bat  care  should  be  taken  not  to  bring  it  up  too  rapidly  or  in 
too  large  qiuntities. 

Sabsoil  plowing  should  be  repeated  once  in  five  or  six  years; 
going  each  time  a  little  'deeper  than  before,  till  the  greatest 
practical  depth  b  attained. 

Subsoil  plowing  b  not  applicable,  however,  to  all  lands. 
Where  the  subsoil  is  loose  and  leachy,  consisting  of  an  excess 
of  sand  or  gravel,  it  b  not  only  unnecessary  but  positively  in- 
jurious. 

The  gradual  mixing  of  the  subsoil  with  the  soil  which  re- 
sults from  subsoil  plowing  is  especially  beneficial  to  lands 
which  have  been  for  a  long  time  under  cultivation,  and  have 
become  partially  exhausted. 

Where  nnderdraining  is  required,  it  should  precede  the 
subsoiling,  and  the  surface  of  the  drains  should  be  sufficiently 
below  the  surface  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  subsoil  plow. 

With  the  exception  we  have  noted,  where  the  subsoil  is  loose 
and  leachy,  subsoil  plowing,  though  expensive,  will  most  cer- 
laialjr  "  P^^y*"  as  experience  has  amply  proved* 


HE  productive  power  of  sofls  subjected 

to  cultivation  is  gradually  exhausted  by 

the  process.     Some  of  the  alluvial  lands 

of  Virginia  produced  large  annual  crops 

of  com  and  tobacco  for  more  than  a  cen- 

\  without  any  return  being  made  to  them 

the  elements  of  fertility  abstracted  ,  but 

these  lands  are  now  nearly  valueless. 

The  average  yield,  per  acre,  of  the  cultivated  lands 
of  the  State  of  New  York  has  decreased  considerably 
since  1844,  when  the  records  on  which  these  tables 
are  founded  were  commenced.  In  com  the  decrease 
is  nearly  four  bushels  per  acre ;  in  wheat  nearly  two 
bushels  ;  and  in  potatoes,  partly  owing  to  the  rot, 
no  doubt,  twenty-two  and  a  half  bushels. 

These  are  instructive  facts,  and  should  cause  the 
farmer  to  pause  and  reflect. 

Both  the  organic  and  inorganic  parts  of  plants  aie 
made  up  from  their  food,  which  must  of  course  con- 
sist of  both  organic  and  inorganic  materials.  The 
former  are  obtained  partly  from  the  soil  and  partly 
from  the  air ;  the  latter  come  exclusively  from  the 
soil.  A  fertile  soil  must  therefore  contain,  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  and  in  an  available  form,  all  the  con* 
stituents  of  plants  ;  and  to  maintain  its  fertility  under 
cultivation,  these  constituents  must  be  supplied  in 
the  form  of  manures  so  fast  as  they  are  taken  up  by 
the  crops  produced. 

I.  VEGETABLE  MANURES. 

Vegetable  manures  are  not  so  energetic  in  their  action  as 
those  of  animal  or  mineral  origin,  but  their  effects  are  more 
durable  ;  and  the  wise  agriculturist  will  avail  himself  largely 
of  the  cheap  means  of  ameliorating  his  soil  which  they  afford. 

I.  Green  Crops, — Plowing  in  green  crops,  such  as  clover 
spurry,  sainfoin,  buckwheat,  cow-peas,  turnips  (sown  thicklyy, 
Indian  com,  etc.,  is  one  of  the  best  modes  of  renovating  and 
sustaining  a  soiL  Worn-out  lands,  unsalable  at  ten  dollars  aa 
acre,  have  by  this  means,  while  steadily  remunemting  their 
proprietors  by  their  returning  crops  for  all  the  outlay  of  labor 
and  money,  been  brought  up  in  value  to  fifty  dollars  an  acre. 

For  the  Northern  States  red  clover  has  been  found  best  fitted 
for  a  green  manure  ;  but  in  particular  cases  some  other  crop 
may  be  used  with  greater  advantage.    At  the  South,  the  OOW' 
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pea  (which  b  no  pern*  bat  a  bean)  b  considered  the  best 
fertilizer. 

Qorer  and  most  broad-leaved  plants  draw  largely  for  their 
sastenance  from  the  air,  especially  when  aided  by  the  applica- 
tion of  gypsum.  By  its  long  tap-roots,  clover  also  draws  much 
from  the  subsoil 

The  proper  time  to  turn  in  most  plants  used  as  green  manure 
is  at  the  season  oi  blossoming. 

The  same  effects  follow  the  plowing  of  grass  lands,  and 
turning  under  the  turf ;  and  the  thicker  and  heavier  the  sward 
the  better. 

a.  Siraw^  Ltatfts,  «fr.— Straw,  leaves,  hay,  are  usually  ap. 
plied  to  the  lands  after  they  have  either  been  worked  over  by 
animals  and  mixed  with  their  manures,  or  composted  with 
other  substances  and  decomposod  ;  but  clayey  soils  are  bene* 
fited  by  their  application  in  an  undecayed  state. 

Potato-tops  or  haulm ;  bean  haulm  {  weeds,  pulled  before 
they  have  seeded,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetable  refuse,  are  readily 
decomposed  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  animal  sub- 
stances or  lime,  and  8hoi:^ld  be  carefully  composted, 

3.  SeO'Weed. — Sea-weed  and  pond-weed  form  valuable  ma* 
nures.  The  former  is  particularly  rich  in  the  substances  most 
needed  by  our  crops. 

4.  Cotton  Seed.'^Kt  the  South,  cotton  seed  is  much  used  as 
a  manure,  and  is  very  valuable  for  that  purpose.  It  is  applied 
at  the  rate  of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  It 
may  be  sown  broadcast  and  plowed  in  dunng  the  vrinter,  when 
it  win  rot  before  spring,  or  it  may  be  left  in  heaps  to  heat  till 
its  vitality  is  destroyed,  when  it  may  be  thrown  upon  the  com 
hills  and  covered  with  the  hoe  or  plow. 

5.  TV/,  Muck^  Mud,  /i^.— Rich  turf,  full  of  tht  roots  of 
the  grasses  and  decayed  vegetable  matter,  is  valuable  as  an 
absorbent  of  i^iimal  or  other  manures  in  compost  heaps.  Mix- 
ing it  with  lime,  and  leaving  it  several  weeks  to  decompose,  is 
a  good  preparatory  process. 

Swamp  muck,  pond  mud,  and  the  scourings  of  old  ditches, 
are  exceedingly  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  and  are  all  exceed- 
ingly useful  as  manures. 

IL  ANIMAL  MANUREa 

These  comprise  the  flesh,  blood,  hair,  bones,  horns,  excre- 
ments, etc,  of  animals.  They  contam  more  nitrogen  than 
vegetable  manures,  and  are  far  more  powerful 

I,  Stable  Af (inures, — The  standard  manure  of  this  country 
is  that  from  the  stable  and  barn-yard.  The  principal  varieties 
are  those  of  the  ox,  the  cow,  the  horse,  and  the  sheep  Of 
these,  that  of  the  horse  is  the  most  valuable  m  its  fresh  state, 
but  IS  very  liable,  as  ordinarily  treated,  to  loose  much  of  its 
value  by  fermentation ;  that  of  the  sheep  comes  next ,  while 
that  of  the  cow  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  because  the 
enriching  substance  of  her  food  goes  principally  to  the  forma- 
tion of  milk.     That  of  the  ox  is  better. 

All  the  unne,  as  well  as  the  solid  excrements  of  animals, 
should  be  carefully  preserved.  The  urine  of  three  cotos  for 
one  year  is  worth  more  than  a  ton  0/  j^uano,  which  would  cost 
from  fifty  to  sixty  dollars.  Various  methods  of  preserving  and 
applying  it  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  intelligent  farmer. 

Stmble  manures  should  be  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  ndn^  and 


fermenHstg  heaps  so  covered  with  iurfor  bam  as  io  prsvessi  tk 
€S€€^  of  the  fertUinng  gases.  Plaster,  as  in  the  case  o£  iniae, 
will  aid  in  retaining  the  ammonia. 

9.  Hog  Masture, — The  manure  of  swine  is  strong  and  vafai- 
able.  Swamp  muck,  weeds,  straw,  leaves,  etc.,  should  be 
thrown  into  the  sty  in  liberal  quantities,  to  be  rooted  overaad 
mixed  with  the  dung.  In  this  way  from  five  to  ten  loads  d 
manure  per  annum  may  be  obtained  from  a  single  hog. 

5.  The  Manure  of  Fowls,  /^ilr.— The  manure  of  hens,  tmkeyi^ 
geese,  ducks,  and  pigeons  should  be  carefully  collected  and 
preserved.  Professor  Norton  says  that  three  or  four  hnndred 
pounds  of  such  manure,  that  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  ram  oi 
sun^  is  equal  in  value  to  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  loads  of 
stable  manure.  * 

4.  Guano,^0(  its  value  as  a  manure  there  canbenodoobt ; 
but  circumstances  must  determine  whether  in  any  given  case 
it  can  profitably  be  purchased  and  applied  at  the  prices  at 
which  it  is  held. 

In  applying  guano,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  do  not 
come  in  contact  with  any  seed,  as  it  might  destroy  its  Titality. 

5.  Fish  Manusrs.'^Thest  are  available  near  the  sea-coast 
only,  where  they  furnish  an  important  source  of  fertility,  which 
should  not  be  neglected.  The  flesh  of  fish  acts  with  great 
energy  in  hastening  the  growth  of  plants.  It  decomposes 
rapidly,  and  should  be  at  once  plowed  under,  or  made  into  a 
well-covered  compost  heat 

6.  FUsh,  Blood,  //air,  etc^^'DeaA  animals,  the  blood  and 
offal  from  slaughter-houses,  are  among  the  most  powerful  of 
fertilisers— equal  to  guano  and  the  other  costly  maottres. 
Every  animal  that  dies  should  be  made  into  compost  at  oooei 

Hair,  woolen  rags,  leather  shavings  from  the  shoe-diop% 
and  all  other  refuse  animal  matters,  should  be  carefully  pre* 
served  and  composted,  as  they  make  very  rich  manuie. 

7.  Bones.  —The  value  of  bones  as  a  manure  b  just  beginniBg 
to  be  appreciated  in  this  country.  They  unite  some  of  tli# 
most  efficacious  and  desirable  organic  and  inorganic  maniii«& 

Bones  make  a  cheap  as  well  as  a  nch  manure,  and  no 
thoughtful  farmer  will  suffer  one  to  be  wasted  mboat  hit  lioBteb 

m.  MINERAL  MANURES. 

1.  Zime. — Lime  isappbed  to  land  in  three  different  rtatei 
as  quick-lime,  slaked  hme,  and  mild  or  air-slaked  hme. 
To  cold,  stiff,  newly  drained  land,  especially  if  there  exist  la 
it  much  of  acid  organic  compounds,  it  is  best  to  apply  quidt* 
lime  or  caustic  hydrate  (slaked  lime),  as  it  will  have  a  more 
energetic  effect  in  amelioratmg  it.  On  light  soils  mdd  or  air- 
slaked  lime  IS  considered  most  beneficial  It  is  best  to  apy^ 
lime  frequently  and  m  small  quantities,  so  as  to  keep  It  near 
the  suriace  and  always  active. 

2.  Maris.— ^in  true  mari  the  principal  element  of  fertility  It 
the  lime  which  it  contains  ;  but  its  value  is  increased  by  the 
greater  or  less  proportion  of  magnesia  and  phosphoric  add 
which  are  usually  combined  with  it. 

A  valuable  mineral  fertilizer  generally  called  mail,  but 
which  contains  comparatively  little  lime,  abounds  in  parts  of 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  Its  effects  upon  the  light  sandy 
soils  of  New  Jersey  is  very  striking  indeed. 

3.  Gypsum,— Qj^/som,  or  plaster  of  Fvis,  It  a  tnlphate  ol 
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tee»  and  has  been  found  one  of  the  cheapest  and  moat 
poweif al  fertUizen  derived  from  the  mineral  kingdom.  On 
grass  lands  it  is  best  to  sow  it  in  damp  weather  or  while  the 
dew  b  on.  Sow  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  a  boshel  to  the  acre. 
Seed  potatoes  maj  be  wet  aiid  loUed  in  plaster  before  planting 
^  with  decided  advantage ;  and  we  know  of  no  better  way  of 
applying  it  to  corn  than  to  give  the  seed  a  coat  before  patting 
it  in  the  ground. 

4.  Omman  Salt,  ^.—Common  salt,  as  an  ingredient  in 
compost,  is  of  great  sernce.  As  a  top  dressing  f o^  grass 
landa-^especiafly  those  of  a  loamy  ttxtors — it  is  invaluable. 
Mixed  with  wood  ashes  and  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
bushel  of  salt  to  three  of  ashes  and  five  of  lime,  it  constitutes 
a  very  energetic  manure  for  Indian  com. 

A  very  useful  and  energetic  mixture  is  made  by  the  following 
•fanple  process : 

**  Take  three  bushda  of  uislaked  Unte,  dissolve  a  bushel  of 
aalt  in  as  little  water  as  will  dissolve  it,  and  slake  the  lime 
with  it.  If  the  lime  will  not  take  up  all  the  tmne  at  once— 
which  it  will  if  good  and  fresh  t>umed— turn  it  over  and  let  it 
lie  a  day  and  add  a  little  more  of  the  brine ;  and  so  continue 
to  do  till  it  is  an  tak^n  up.** 

Brine  which  has  been  used  for  salting  meat  or  fish  is  still 
more  valuable  than  that  newly  made,  as  it  contains  a  portion 
of  blood  and  other  animal  matter. 

VHienever  refuse  nitrate  of  potash— that  is,  common  salt- 
peter— or  refuse  Hquid  in  which  it  has  been  dissolved  for 
^ckUng  meat,  can  be  procured.  It  should  be  carefully  pre- 
served and  mixed  into  a  compost  heap. 

5  AsAfs, — Ashes  compose  the  entire  inorganic  parts  of 
plants.  Returned  to  the  soil,  they  may  again  be  taken  up  by 
the  growing  vegetetion.  Their  great  usefulness  as  a  manure 
ia  evident  and  undisputed. 

Leached  ashes  have  lost  some  of  their  vake,  being  deprived 
of  the  greater  portion  of  their  potash  and  soda,  but  are  still 
very  useful  as  manures. 

Coal  ashes  are  less  valuable  than  wood  ashes,  but  are  by  no 
means  to  be  neglected  by  the  farmer. 

floot  is  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  manure,  and  the  small 
qnanttty  prodnoed  shonld  be  carefully  saved. 

tV.— MANAGEMENT  OP  MANURES. 

1.  FimuntaHon.—ThaX  great  loss  takes  phice  when  manure 
ferments  uneovend  by  sottu  absorbent  of  the  fertilizing  gases  is 
dear  to  every  observer  and  thmker.  See  to  it,  then,  that  all 
fermenting  manure  is  covered  with  turf,  muck,  charcoal  dust, 
nwdust,  or  plaster,  to  take  up  and  retam  the  ammoniacal 
gases  as  they  arise. 

2.  Digpng  ever  Jtfanurrs^—The  frequent  digging  over  of 
barn-yard  manure,  practiced  by  some  fanners,  while  it  pro- 
motes decomposition,  also  leads  to  great  waste. 

3.  Uauhng  Mamure  in  ^tulSfr.— The  opinion  is  now  gain- 
ing  ground  that,  when  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  ilie  best 
way  to  secure  to  the  land  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from 
stable  and  barn-yard  manure  is  to  draw  them  at  once,  so  fast 
as  they  are  produced,  to  the  fields  where  they  are  to  be  used, 
and  ekher  spread  them  at  once  or  deposit  them  in  heaps  so 


small  that  no  putrefactive  fermentation  wfll  take  place.  Ia 
many  cases,  manures  may  be  hauled  in  the  winter  with  great 
economy,  as  the  labor  of  the  teams  and  hands  is  in  less  demand 
elsewhere. 

4.  A  CoMHm^'^Niver  mix  quick-Smd  wUk  atgf  ^$nmai 
mammrs  as  it  will  greatly  deteriorate  the  ihanure. 

5.  Bwrying  A/aisiifV.*-Here  again  doctors  disagree.  Soma 
advocate  burying  manure  very  deeply,  others  slightly,  and 
still  others  would  leave  it  upon  the  surface.  The  bcfl  f;ea« 
era!  inlek  we  believe,  is  to  aiix  it  so  thorough  as  possible 
with  every  part  of  the  soiL  The  roots  will  then  bt  su^e  to 
find  it.  A  few  crops—onions  and  some  of  the  grasses*  for 
instance—  must  find  their  nutriment  near  the  surface  as  the 
roou  do  not  extend  deeply  \  for  these  a  top  dressing  may  be 
best 

6.  Imp&rtam§  of  r«tllMnr.— Far  more  fanportant  dym  the 
mere  presence  of  fertilixing  ingredientSi  or  even  the  tkimkai 
€9mdUicm  of  those  ingredients,  in  many  cases,  la  their  mechan* 
leal  texture  and  degree  of  pulverization.  Hence  It  may  be 
reasonably  l>eheved  that  the  general  Introduction  and  free  use 
of  pulverizers,  as  the  most  effective  harrows,  dod-cmshers, 
and  subsotters,  assisted  by  tile-draming,  miy  be  of  greater 
benefit  to  the  whole  country  than  the  tanportatioii  oi  a  mlllkm 
tona  of  goaook 

V.-COMPOSTa 

Let  nothing  that  is  capable,  when  decomposed,  of  furnishing 
nutriment  to  yonx  growing  crops  be  permitted  to  go  ^o  waste 
about  your  premises.  A  compost  heap  should  t>e  at  hand  to 
receive  all  decomposed  refuse.  The  best  basis  for  this  heap 
is  well-dried  swamp  muck ;  but  where  this  is  not  readily 
obtained,  procure  rich  turf  scraping  from  the  roadside,  leaves 
and  surface  soil  from  the  wood  lands  and  the  sides  of  f enoes* 
straw,  chips^  corncobs,  weeds,  etc,  aiding  tl^e  decay  of  the 
coarser  materials  t>y  the  addition  of  urine  or  the  lime  and  salt 
mixture  mentioned  in  the  previous  section.  Let  this  be  com* 
posted  wtth  any  animal  matter  found  about  the  premisei^  of 
in  the  vicimty. 

VL— IRRIGATION. 

Irrigation  Is  manuring  by  means  of  water.  "The  manner 
of  Irrigation  must  depend  on  the  situation  of  the  surface  and 
the  supply  of  water.  When  it  is  desirable  to  bring  more 
water  on  to  meadows  than  is  required  for  saturating  the 
ground,  and  its  escape  to  the  fields  t>elow  is  to  t>e  avoided, 
othet  ditches  should  be  made  on  the  lower  sides,  to  arrest  and 
convey  away  the  surplus  water." 

Irrigation  contributes  to  the  growth  of  plants  In  seven! 
wajrs. 

"  The  advantages  of  irrigation  are  so  manifest  that  they 
should  nevet  be  neglected,  when  the  means  for  seaming  them 
are  within  economical  reach. 

*'  The  increase  from  the  application  of  water  is  sometimes 
fourfold,  when  the  soil,  the  season,  and  the  water  ate  all 
favorable,  and  it  is  seldom  less  than  <)oubled. 

"  Light,  porous  soils,  and  particularly  gravels  and  8and% 
are  the  most  benefited  by  irngation.** 
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UPPOSE  the  fanner  to  have  a  soQ  which 
requires^  aa  almost  all  ftoils  do,  the  appli* 
cation  of  majDure  to  render  it  fertile. 
Kc  adds  a  good  coating  of  manure,  and 
then  takes  oti  a  crop  of  com  or  wheat 
This  crop  wiU  carry  away  the  largest  part  of 
the  phosphates  UiaX  were  added  in  the  manure. 
In  Okost  cases,  therefore>  a  second  crop  of  the  same 
kind  wouid  not  be  so  good  as  the  first ;  and  the 
thud  would  bt  still  less.  There  yet  remain,  how^ 
ever,  Uom  the  manure*  considerable  quantities  of 
othei  sutmtance^  which  the  grain  crops  did  not  so 
particmarly  require,  such  as  potash  and  soda.  W^ith 
thia  i  ^ood  crop  of  potatoes,  turnip^  or  beets  may 
be  obtauicd ;  and  after  this  there  is  probably  still 
enough  lime,  etc^  left  to  produce  an  excellent  crop 
of  hay.  if  the  ground  be  seeded  down  with  another 
crop  of  grain  of  a  lighter  charactei  than  Indian  com 
ox  wheat 

"We  perceive,  then^  that  any  good  rotation  must 
be  founded  upon  the  principle  that  different  classes 
of  crop**  require  diflerent  proportions  of  the  vanous 
substance;^  which  are  present  in  soils,  and  in  the  nu- 
merous fertilizers  which  are  apphed  tor  the  purpose 
of  ennching  them.  Thus  the  crops  may  be  made 
to  succeed  each  other  with  the  least  possible  injury 
to  the  soil«  and  with  the  greatest  economy  in  the  use 
of  manures. 

it  would  be  useless  to  recommend  here  any  par- 
ticular system  of  rotation  as  des/j  for  that  must  be 
determined  by  expenence  in  each  section  of  country, 
under  the  various  circumstances  of  climate,  location, 
and  value  of  crops.  Attention  may,  however,  be 
again  called  j  the  fact  that  there  are  several  dis- 
tinct classes  of  crops,  considered  with  reference  to 
the  substances  which  they  take  from  the  soil,  and 
that  these  classes  of  crops  should  bear  a  part  in 
every  system  of  rotation.  The  principal  of  these 
are  grain  crops,  root  crops,  and  grass  crops. 


^^^^^^^^ 


H  drainage  implies  covered 
id  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
nly  that  we  now  desire  to 
reader's  attention;  although 
hes  and  water-furrows  are 
certain  situations. 

I  pal    benehts    of   a  system  of 

covered  drains  are    succinctly   and    deazfy 

stated  in  the  following — 

<'TEN  REASONS  FOR  UNDERDRAIN- 
INC. 

^  I.  It  prevents  water  which  falls  from  resting  on 
or  near  the  surface,  and  renders  the  soil  dry  enough 
to  be  worked  or  plowed  at  all  times. 

•*2.  By  rendering  the  soil  porous  or  spongy,  it 
takes  in  water  without  flooding  in  time  of  rain,  and 
gives  it  ofl  again  gradually  in  time  of  drouth. 

^  3.  By  preventing  adhesion  and  assisting  pulver- 
ization, it  allows  the  roots  to  pass  freely  through  all 
parts  of  the  soiL 

**  4«  By  facilitating  the  mixture  of  manure  through 
the  pulverized  portions,  it  greatly  increases  its  value 
and  efiect 

**  5.  It  allows  water  falling  on  the  surface  to  pass 
downward,  carrying  with  it  any  fertilizing  substances 
(as  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia),  until  thej  are 
arrested  by  the  ab::orption  of  the  soil 

'*  6.  It  abstracts  in  a  similar  manner  the  heat  con- 
tained in  falling  rains,  thus  warming  the  soil,  the 
water  discharged  by  drain-mouths  being  many  de^ 
grees  colder  than  ordinary  rains. 

••  7  The  increased  porosity  of  the  soil  renders  it 
a  more  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat,  and  the  roots 
of  plants  are  less  injured  by  freezing  in  winter. 

"  8.  The  same  cause  admits  the  entrance  of  air, 
facilitating  the  decomposition  of  enriching  portions 
of  the  soil. 

**9.  By  admitting  early  plowing  crops  may  be 
sown  sarly,  and  an  increased  amount  reaped  inco»- 
sequeftce. 
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"  lo.  It  economizes  labor,  by  allowing  the  work 
to  go  on  at  all  times  without  interruption  from  sur- 
plus water  in  spring,  or  from  a  hard-baked  soil  in 
sunmier." 

CONDITIONS     REQUIRING     DRAIN- 
AGE. 

The  conditions  from  which  arise  the  principal 
causes  of  mischief  to  imdrained  land  are  thus 
stated  by  Munn  in  '*  The  practical  Land- Drainer :  '* 

•*  I.  Where  water  has  accumulated  beneath  the 
surface  and  originated  springs. 

"  2.  Where,  from  the  close  nature  of  the  sub- 
strata, it  cannot  pass  freely  downward,  but  accumu- 
lates and  forms  its  level  or  water  line  at  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  surface  ;  and 

**  3.  Where,  from  the  clayey  or  close  texture  of 
the  soil,  it  lies  on  the  surface  and  becomes  stag- 
nant" 

Farmers  are  apt  to  consider  land  in  which  the 
second  condition  mentioned  exists,  to  be  too  dry  to 
need  draining,  yet  it  is  cold  and  sour^  late  in  spring, 
apt  to  bake  hard  in  summer,  and  very  liable  to  suf- 
fer from  early  frosts  in  autumn.  There  is  no  remedy 
but  underdraining. 

PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS. 

1.  PreKminary, — The  first  thing  lo  be  done  is  to  examine 
the  field  to  be  drained  and  determine  the  plan  of  drainage 
best  adapted  to  effect  the  object  in  view,  and  the  materials 
which  may  most  economically  be  used  in  constructing  the 
drains. 

2.  Draining  -Springy  Sails. — Where  the  wetness  lo  be  reme. 
died  results  from  springs  having  their  source  in  higher  grounds 
above  the  field  to  be  drained,  the  desired  result  is  generally 
attained  by  making  one  or'  more  drains  across  the  declivity 
about  where  the  low  grounds  of  the  valley  begin  to  form,  thus 
intercepting  or  cutting  off  the  springs.  These  transverse 
drains  must  be  connected  with  others  made  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  the  water  collected  in  them  into  some  brook, 
layme.  or  other  outlet  which  may  be  near. 

3.  Direction  of  Drains. — In  cases  characterized  by  either  of 
the  other  conditions  specified  in  the  previous  section,  parallel 
drains  should  be  cut  directly  up  and  down  the  inclination  o/the 
ftld  and  emptying  into  a  main  cross  drain  at  the  lower  side. 

4.  Depth  and  Distance  Apart, — The  experience  of  some  of 
the  most  extensive  drainers,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Etirope,  seems  to  indicate,  however,  that  for  very  heavy, 
clayey  soils,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  depth  and 
from  twelve  to  thirty  feet  apart  generally  produce  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  More  porous  and  friable  soils  may  be 
nooesafully  drained  at  greater  depth  and  distance. 


5.  Materials  and  Construction. — The  ditch  excavated  mnst 
be  furnished  with  a  permanent  duct  through  which  water  may 
at  all  times  pass  freely  off.  This  may  be  constructed  of  various 
substances — brushwood,  straw,  turf,  clinkers  from  furnaces, 
wood,  bnck,  stone,  and  tiles  of  burned  clay.  Of  these,  stone 
and  tiles  m  their  various  forms,  when  they  can  be  procured, 
are  the  only  materials  which  we  can  unconditionally  recom- 
mend. 

Brushwood  Drains, — Where  no  better  materials  are  avail- 
able, these  will  be  found,  while  they  last,  quite  effective,  and 
they  are  far  more  permanent  than  might  be  supposed. 

Stone  Drains. — In  reference  to  their  mode  of  construction, 
stone  drains  are  of  various  kinds.  The  simplest  form  is  that 
in  which  the  ditch  or  cutting  is  filled  to  the  depth  of  nine  or 
ten  inches  with  small  stones,  covered  with  inverted  turf,  shav- 
ings, or  something  of  the  kind.  The  stones  shoulu  be  about 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  WTiere  larger  ones  are  tta*.J,  the  earth 
is  apt  to  fall  into  the  cavities,  or  mice  or  rats  make  their  bur^ 
rows  there,  and  the  dram  k>ecomes  choked.  The  water  should 
Jind  its  way  into  the  dram  from  the  sides,  and  not  from 
the  top.  In  making  stone  drains  in  swampy  or  very  soft 
ground  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  lay  a  plank  or  slab  on 
the  bottom  before  putting  in  the  stones,  to  prevent  them 
from  sinking  tH:iore  the  soil  shall  t>ecome  dry  enough  to  be 
firm. 

Tile  Drains* — The  first  form  of  tile  drain  used  was  arched 
and  made  to  rest  on  a  sole  or  flat  tile  laid  under  it  ;  but  the 
more  modem  tile  pipes  are  to  be  preferred,  as  they  are 
smaller,  cheaper,  and  more  easily  laid.  Those  with  an  oval 
txjre  are  considered  better  than  those  with  a  round  one.  The 
tiles  are,  of  course,  placed  in  the  t>ottom  of  the  ditch,  which 
must  be  smooth  and  straight.  They  are  simply  placed  end  to 
end  and  wedged  a  little  with  small  stones,  if  necessary  and 
the  earth  packed  hard  over  them.  The  water  very  readily 
fnds  its  way  throu^i;h  the  pores  of  the  mate*  tat  and  at  the  joints. 
Collars  or  short  outer  tiles  are  sometimes  used  to  go  over  the 
joints,  to  secure  them  against  getting  displaced.  An  inch 
pipe  is  sufficient  for  most  situations. 

The  drains  should  k>e  connected  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
field  by  a  small  drain  running  at  right  angles  with  them.  It 
should  be  of  the  same  depth  as  the  other  drains. 

WILL  UNDERDRAINING  PAY? 

Thb  depends  on  circumstances.  If  naturally  good  undei^ 
drained  land  can  be  obtained  in  your  neighborhood  for  from 
$15  to  $20  per  acre,  it  would  not  pay  in  all  probability  to  ex- 
pend $30  per  acre  in  underdraining  low,  wet,  or  springy  land  ; 
but  in  all  districts  where  land  is  worth  $50  per  acre,  nothing 
can  pay  better  than  to  expend  from  $20  to  $30  per  acre  in 
judicious  underdraining.  The  labor  of  cultivation  is  much 
reduced,  while  the  produce  is  generally  increased  one-half,  and 
is  not  unfrequently  doubled,  and  it  must  be  remembered  thai 
the  increase  is  net  profit. 

In  reference  to  tile-pfpe  drains,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  ditch  may  be  much  narrower  than  when  stones  are 
used,  thus  making  a  considerable  saving  in  the  expense  of 
digging. 
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VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  FENCES. 

1.  St^ne  Fence,  -Wherever  there  is  plenty  of  stone,  and 
especially  where  loose  stones  abound  and  must  be  removed 
before  the  land  can  be  properly  cultivated,  stone  fences  are 
the  best  and  most  economical  that  can  be  constructed. 

Where  stone  is  not  very  abundant,  a  combination  of  stone 
9md  rail  fence  is  often  economically  constructed.  A  substan- 
tial  foundation  of  stones  is  laid,  reaching  two  or  two  and  a 
half  feet  above  ground,  in  which  posts  are  placed  at  proper 
distances,  with  two  or  three  bar  holes  above  the  wall,  for  the 
insertion  of  an  equal  number  of  rails,  which  for  convenience 
should  be  put  in  when  the  ]>osts  are  set. 

2.  The  Zig-zag  or  Worm  Fence, — In  large  portions  of  our 
country,  where  there  is  a  superabundance  of  timber  and 
economy  of  space  is  of  little  imp>ortance,  the  common  zig-zag 
or  worm  fence  of  the  West  and  South  is  probably  the  most 
economical  that  can  be  erected. 

3.  Post-and  mil  Fences, — As  timber  becomes  somewhat 
more  valuable,  it  ceases  to  be  economical  to  use  it  so  lavishly 
as  the  worm  fence  requires,  and  the  post-and-rail  fence  takes 
its  place.  This  is,  in  many  respects,  the  best  of  all  the 
wooden  farm  fences. 

The  best  timber  for  posts  in  the  order  of  Its  durability  is 
red  cedar,  yellow  locust,  white  oak  and  chestnut,  for  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States. 

In  some  cases  boards  may  be  economically  substituted  for 
tails,  and  firmly  nailed  to  suitably  prepared  posts. 
I  4.  The  Sunken  Fence, — The  sunken  fence  or  wall  consists 
of  a  vertical  excavation  on  one  side,  about  five  feet  in  depth, 
against  which  a  wall  is  built  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  opposite  side  is  inclined  at  such  an  angle  as  will  preserve 
the  sod  against  sliding,  from  the  effects  of  frost  or  rain,  and 
is  then  turfed  over. 

5.  Iron  Fences, — ^Wire  and  other  forms  of  iron  fence  are 
now  in  extensive  use.  Where  there  b  a  deficiency  of  both 
timber  and  stone,  the  wire  fence  is  probably  the  best  and 
most  economical  that  can  be  made. 

No  ordinary  domestic  animal  will  break  through  fences  of 
considerably  less  than  one-quarter  inch  wrought  wire,  while 
still  larger  sizes  may  be  used  with  the  same  facility  if  required. 
The  bright  or  hard  wire  is  now  generally  used. 

Another  style  of  iron  farm  fence  is  called  the  **  Corrugated 
Flat  Rail  Fence.**  It  b  in  some  respects  preferable  to  the 
round  rail  or  wire,  being  visible  at  a  greater  distance  and  less 
liable  to  sagging. 

6.  Hurdle  Fence. — ^The  hurdle,  or  light,  movable  fence,  Is 
formed  in  short  panels,  and  firmly  set  in  the  ground  by  sharp- 
ened stakes  at  the  end  of  each  panel,  and  these  are  fastened 
together.     This  is   a  convenient  addition   to  farms    where 


heavy  green  crops  of  clover,  lucem,  peas,  or  tomips  are  re* 
quired  to  be  fed  off  in  successive  lots  by  sheep,  swine,  or 
cattle.  It  is  variously  constructed  of  wood  or  iron*  and  b 
much  less  expensive  than  might  be  supposed. 

7.  Hedges, — The  live  fence,  almost  universal  in  England, 
b  still  an  experiment  here.  There  have  been  a  few  successes 
and  many  failures  in  the  cultivation  of  hedges.  The  causes 
of  failure  have  been  various — a  wrong  choice  of  trees,  the 
dryness  of  our  climate,  lack  of  experience  in  planting,  neglect 
of  proper  after  cultivation  and  pruning,  etc  But  the  few  ex- 
amples of  complete  success  which  may  be  pointed  out  prove 
conclusively  that,  under  proper  and  easily  attainable  condi- 
tions, live  fences  are  perfectly  practicable  in  this  country,  and 
in  some  parts  of  it  they  are  dgubtless  economical  When  wdl 
kept  they  are  certainly  very  beautiful. 

The  soil  for  a  hedge  row  must  be  deeply  plowed  or  qwde^ 
and  if  poor,  manured  a  little. 

Evergreens  make  the  handsomest  hedges  ;  and  althoogh  lev 
stout,  yet  by  shutting  out  of  si^^ht  are  usually  quite  safe.  The 
Norway  fir  is  the  fastest  grower — the  hemlock  most  beautiful, 
and  the  best  of  any  for  the  shade  of  trees ;  the  growth  is, 
however,  rather  slow.  It  shears  finely,  and  its  interior  is  dense. 
The  Norway  fir  also  does  well  on  these  points. 

At  the  South  we  should  choose  the  single  white  Macartney 
rose  for  general  cultivation  ;  although  the  Cherokee  rose,  when 
properly  treated,  the  evei^^reen  thorn,  the  honey  locust,  the 
jujube,  and  the  Spanish  bayonet  ( Yucca  gloriosa)  all  form  efli- 
cient  and  beautiful  hedges. 

*  A  really  good  and  perfect  hedge  should  form  a  rounded 
pyramid,  branching  out  broadly  and  close  to  the  ground,  and 
tapering  up  either  sharply  or  obtuse,  as  the  taste  of  the  culti- 
vator may  determine.  Thb  b  a  fundamental  principle  in  all 
hedging,  and  unless  it  is  secured  at  the  outset  by  proper  trim- 
ming, it  can  never  be  done  afterward. 


Hbtory  does  not  inform  ns  when  plows  were  first  used ;  bat 
there  are  traces  of  them  in  the  earliest  of  all  written  antlrari* 
ties — the  Bible. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  improved  harrows  is  the  hinge  \ms» 
row.  Thb  harrow  may  be  folded  double,  or  separated  ints 
two  parts,  for  the  convenience  of  transportation  or  other  pmw 
pose.  Either  half  may  be  lifted  for  any  purpose  while  the  im» 
plement  b  in  motion  ;  and  the  easy  and  independent  play  of 
the  parts  up  and  down  upon  the  hinges  enables  the  instniineiit 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  all  places,  so  thai 
whether  going  through  hollows,  or  over  knoUs  or  ridges,  it  b 
always  at  work,  and  every  tooth  has  an  (^ration  upon  tin 
soil. 

The  Geddes  harrow  and  the  Hanfoid  harraW|  trfrngalar  la 
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shape,  are  also  ezoellent  implements  ;  and  for  light  gronnda, 
free  from  stones  and  other  obstructions,  the  Scotch  or  square 
lianow  serves  it  purpose  admirably. 

THE  CULTIVATOR. 

This  b  a  useful  implement  for  stimng  the  soil  and  killing 

ifeeds.     It  saves  a  great  deal  of  hard  labor  ;  but  must  not  be 

allowed  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  plow  tirhere  deep  cultivation 

IS  leoQiieu* 

THE  HORSE  HOB. 

Allied  to  the  cultivator  is  the  horse  hoe  in  its  various  forms. 
**  Knox's  patent  has  four  teeth.  The  forward  one  is  smiply  a 
coulter,  to  keep  the  implement  steady  and  m  a  straightforward 
direction  ;  the  two  sides  or  middle  teeth  are  miniature  plows, 
wluch  may  be  changed  from  one  side  to  the  other,  so  as  to  turn 
the  earth  from  the  rows  at  first  weeding,  when  the  plants  are 
small  and  tender,  or  toward  them  m  later  cultivation,  at  the 
option  of  the  operator  ,  the  broad  rear  tooth  eflectually  dis- 
poses  of  grasses  and  weeds,  cutting  ofi  or  rooting  up  all  that 
cx>m€  in  its  way.  It  is  a  thorough  pulveriser  of  the  surface, 
sifting  the  earth  and  weeds  through  its  iron  prongs  or  hngen 
in  the  rear,  leaving  the  weeds  on  the  surface  to  wilt  and  die, 
and  the  ground  level  and  meiluw  l*br  hoeing  carrots,  tur- 
nips, etc..  where  the  rows  are  narrow,  the  side  teeth  are  taken 
oat,  and  the  rear  tooth,  with  the  forward  one  as  a  dtrectoi  to 
guide  the  instrument,  hoes  and  mellows  the  ground  between 
the  rows  very  perfectly.** 

THE    FIELD   ROLLER. 

No  good  fanner  will  omit  this  useful  implement  from  bis 
lisL  In  spring  there  is  frequently  great  advantage  in  rolling 
lands  recently  sowed  to  grain  and  grass,  as  the  earth  that  has 
been  laised  by  the  frost,  exposing  the  roots  of  plants,  is  re- 
placed by  the  operation,  with  t>enefit  to  the  growing  crop. 
The  loOer  is  particularly  beneficial  on  light  lands,  of  soil  too 
loose  and  porous  to  retara  moisture  and  protect  the  manure 
from  the  effects  of  drying  winds  and  a  scorching  sun,  and  too 
ll|^  to  allow  the  roots  of  plants  a  firm  hold  in  the  earth. 

SEED   SOWERS. 

Every  farmer  or  gardener  needs  a  seed-sower  of  some  sort  i 
hat  one  of  the  smallest  and  simplest  of  the  many  kinds  manu- 
tetnied  will  serve  the  purpose  of  the  majority  of  agncul- 
torists. 

THE  HORSE   RAKE. 

The  utility  of  this  simple  implement  is  not  fully  realized,  we 
are  sure,  or  it  wotdd  be  more  generally  employed.  A  horse* 
lake  is  not  an  expensive  implement,  and  every  farmer  should 
have  one.     The  old  revolver  is  perhaps  the  best  for  general 

MOWERS,  REAPERS,  ETC 
Of  the  expensive  labor-saving  agricultural  implements,  fike 
the  mower,  the  reaper  and  the  thresheit  it  does  not  fall  within 
(mr  purpose  to  speak,  further  than  to  recommend  our  readers 
to  aivail  themselves  of  the  grand  economies  which  they  afford, 
whenevei  they  can,  t>y  combinations  with  their  neighbors  for 
Joint  ownership  of  such  machines,  or  by  employing  those  kept 
§m  the  purpose  of  being  hired  ouL 


Amam  tarmn 
A  llttfes  bara  w 
AllBiswilawi 

The  first  requisite  in  all  undertaUogs  of  magnitude  Is  to 

"count  the  cost" 

The  importance  of  possessing  (he  means  of  doing  everything 
at  exactly  the  right  season  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated. 

Admitting  that  the  farm  is  already  purchased  and  paid  lor.  It 
l)ecomes  an  object  to  know  what  else  is  needed  and  at  what 
cost,  before  cultivation  is  commenced.  If  the  buildings  and 
fences  are  what  they  should  be.  which  is  not  often  the  case^ 
little  immediate  outlay  will  be  needed  for  them  But  if  ooC^ 
then  an  estimate  must  be  made  of  the  intended  improvementi^ 
and  the  r  -f-essary  sum  allotted  for  them. 

Site  of  /^anwj.—The  cultivator  will  perceive  In  part  the 
advantages  of  moderately-sued  farms  for  men  In  moderate  dr* 
cumstances.  The  great  disadvantage  of  a  superficial,  skint* 
mmg  culture  is  obvious  with  a  moment's  attention.  Take  the 
com  crop  as  an  illustration.  There  are  a  great  many  fanners 
whose  yearly  product  per  acre  does  not  exceed  an  average  of 
twenty-five  bustiels.  There  are  other  farmers  who  obtain  gitu 
erally  not  less  than  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  and  often  eighty  to 
ninety-five.  Now  observe  (he  difference  in  the  profits  of  each. 
The  first  gets  250  bushels  from  ten  acres.  In  doing  this  he 
has  to  plow  ten  acres,  harrow  ten  acres,  mark  out  ten  acres, 
find  seed  for  ten  acres,  plant,  cultivate,  hoe,  and  cut  up  ten 
acres,  besides  paying  the  mterest  on  ten  acres,  worth  from 
three  to  five  hundred  dollars.  The  other  farmer  gets  250 
bushels  from  ftmr  acres  at  the  farthest  \  and  he  only  plows* 
plants,  cultivates,  and  hoes,  to  obtain  the  same  amount,  fou^ 
acres,  which  from  their  fine  tilth,  and  freedom  from  grass  and 
weeds,  is  much  easier  done,  even  for  an  equal  surface.  The 
same  reasoning  applies  thromgfiout  the  farm.  Be  sure.  then» 
to  cultivate  no  more  than  can  be  done  in  the  best  manner* 
whether  it  tie  ten,  fifty,  01  five  hundred  acres. 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Large  farms  are  by  no 
means  to  be  objected  to,  provided  the  owner  has  capital 
enough  to  perform  all  the  work  as  well  as  It  is  now  doiM  00 
the  best  farms  of  small  size. 

Laying  out  /bAwtr.— This  department  is  very  much  neg. 
lected. 

Many  suppose  that  this  business  bvery  quickly  disposed  off 
that  a  very  few  minutes,  or  hours  at  most,  will  enable  a  man 
to  plan  the  arrangement  of  his  fields  about  right.  But  this  Is 
a  great  error.  Even  when  a  farm  is  of  the  simplest  form,  on 
a  flat,  uniform  piece  of  ground,  many  things  are  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  laying  it  out. 

In  the  first  place  we  aD  know  that  the  fendngol  a  modcr. 
ately  sized  farm  costs  many  hundred  dollars.  It  is  very  de- 
aixable  to  do  it  well,  and  use  at  the  same  time  as  little  moto 
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rial  as  possible.  To  do  tins  much  will  depend  on  the  shape  of 
the  fields.  A  certain  length  of  fence  will  inclose  more  land 
in  the  form  of  a  square  than  in  any  other  practical  shape. 
Hence  fields  should  approach  this  form  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Again,  the  disposition  of  lanes  is  a  matter  of  consequence, 
80  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  length  and  fencmg  and  occupy  the 
least  quantity  of  ground. 

In  laying  out  a  farm  with  a  very  uneven  surface  or  irregular 
shape,  it  would  be  best  to  draw,  first,  a  plan  adapted  to  smooth 
ground,  and  then  vary  in  size  and  shape  of  the  fields,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  lane  from  the  center,  its  straightness,  etc,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Fences, — The  kind  of  fence  used,  and  the  materials  used  for 
its  construction,  must  depend  on  circumstances  and  localities. 
K  good  fence  is  alwajrs  to  t>e  preferred  to  an  imperfect  one  ; 
though  It  will  cost  more,  it  will  more  than  save  that  cost,  and 
three  times  the  amount  m  vexation  besides,  by  keeping  cattle, 
colts  and  pigs  out  ol  fields  ol  grain. 

Gates, — Every  field  on  the  farm  should  be  entered  by  a  good 
self -shutting  and  self -fastening  gate.  Let  the  farmer  who  has 
bars  mstead  of  gates,  make  a  tnal  of  their  comparative  con- 
venience, by  taking  ihero  out  and  replacing  them  without  stop- 
ping as  often  as  he  does  m  one  year  on  his  farm,  say  about  six 
hundred  times,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfied  which  is  the 
cheapest  toi  use. 

Buildings. — These  should  be  as  near  the  center  of  the  farm 
as  other  considerations  will  admit.  The  buildings  should  not, 
however,  be  too  remote  from  the  public  road,  and  a  good,  dry, 
healthy  spot  should  be  chosen. 

The  bam  and  outbuildings  should  be  of  ample  extent.  The 
bam  should  have  space  for  hay.  gram,  and  straw  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  convenience  to  have  the  straw  for  littenng  stables 
housed  and  close  at  hand,  and  not  out  of  doors,  under  a  foot  of 
snow.  There  should  t>e  plenty  of  stables  and  sheds  for  all 
domestic  animals. 

A  small,  cheap,  movable  horse-power  should  belong  to  every 
farm,  to  be  used  in  chuming,  sawing  wood,  driving  washing 
machine,  turning  grindstone,  cutting  straw,  and  slicing  roots. 

There  should  be  a  large  root-cellar  under  the  bam,  into 
which  the  cart  muy  be  dumped  from  the  outside.  One  great 
objection  to  the  culture  of  roots  in  this  country — the  difficulty 
of  winter  keeping — would  then  vanish. 

Both  bams  and  house  cellars  should  be  well  coated,  on  the 
bottom  and  sides,  with  water-lime  mortar,  which  is  a  very 
cheap  and  effectual  way  to  exclude  both  water  and  rats. 

Choice  of  Implements, — Of  those  which  are  much  used,  the 
very  best  only  should  be  procured.  A  laborer  who,  by  the 
use  of  a  good  hoe  for  one  month,  can  do  one  quarter  more 
each  day,  saves,  in  the  whole  time,  an  entire  week's  labor. 

Choice  of  Animals,— The  best  of  all  kinds  should  be  selected, 
even  if  costing  something  more  than  others,  ^oi** fancy" 
animals,  but  those  good  for  use  and  profit.  Cows  should  be 
productive  of  milk,  and  of  a  form  adapted  for  beef ;  oxen 
hardy,  and  fast  working  ;  sheep,  kept  fine  by  never  selling  the 
best ;  swine,  not  the  largest  merely,  but  those  fattening  best 
on  least  food.  A  Berkshire  at  200  [X)unds,  fattened  on  10 
bushels  of  com,  is  better  than  a  '*  land  pike  "  of  300,  fattened 
•ii  <^u  bushels. 


Soils^  and  their  Management,'^So\[%  are  of  Yarions  Idndt 
as  heavy  and  light,  wet  and  dry,  fertile  and  stexik 
They  all  require  different  management  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree. 

Heavy  soils  are  often  stroiiger  and  more  productive  »Hit 
light ;  but  they  require  more  labor  for  pulverization  and  till- 
age. They  cannot  be  plowed  when  very  wet,  nor  so  w^ 
when  very  dry. 

Sandy  and  gravelly  loams  also  contain  clays,  but  in  smaller 
quantity  ;  so  that  they  do  not  present  the  cloddiness  and  ad- 
hesiveness of  heavy  soils.  Though  possessing,  generally,  less 
strength  than  clay  sofls,  they  are  far  more  easily  tilled,  and 
may  be  worked  without  difficulty  in  wet  weather.  They  do 
not  crack  or  break  in  drouth.  Indian  com,  mta-bagas,  ayrf 
some  other  crops,  succeed  best  upon  them.  Sandy  soils  are 
very  easily  tilled,  but  are  generally  not  strong  enough.  When 
made  nch,  they  are  fine  for  some  succulent  crops.  Peaty  soils 
are  generally  light  and  free,  containing  large  quantities  of  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter.  They  are  made  by  draining  low  and 
swampy  grounds.  They  are  fine  for  Indian  com,  broom  cofn, 
barley,  potatoes,  and  tumips.  They  are  great  absorbers,  aad 
great  radiators  of  heat ;  hence  they  become  warm  m  sunshine 
and  cold  m  clear  nights.  For  this  reason  they  are  pecuharlj 
liable  to  frosts.  Crops  planted  upon  them  must, consequently, 
be  put  in  late,  after  spring  frosts  are  over.  Com  should  be  of 
early  varieties,  that  it  may  not  only  he  planted  late,  but  ripen 
early. 

Each  of  these  kinds  of  soil  may  be  variously  improved. 
Heavy  soils  are  much  improved  by  draining  ;  open  drains  to 
carry  off  the  surface-water,  and  covered  drains,  that  whiA 
settles  beneath.  Heavy  soils  are  also  made  lighter  and  freer 
by  manuring ;  by  plowing  under  coatings  of  straw,  rotten 
chips,  and  swamp  muck  ;  and,  in  some  rare  cases,  by  carting 
on  sand,  though  this  is  usually  too  expensive  for  practioCb 
Subsoil  plowing  is  very  beneficial  both  in  wet  seasons  and  in 
drouth  ;  the  deep,  loose  bed  of  earth  it  makes,  receiving  the 
water  in  heavy  rains,  and  throwing  it  off  to  the  soil  above, 
when  needed ;  but  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  operation  is 
needed,  as  the  subsoil  gradually  settles  again. 

Sandy  soils  are  improved  by  manuring,  by  the  application 
of  lime,  and  by  frequently  plowing  in  green  crops. 

The  great  art  of  saving  and  manufacturing  manure  oonsistn 
in  retaining  and  applying  to  the  best  advantage  those  solable 
and  gaseous  portions  Probably  more  than  one-half  of  all  the 
materials  which  exist  in  the  country  are  lost,  totally  lost, 
by  not  attending  to  the  drainage  of  stables  and  farm-yard^ 
This  could  be  retained  by  a  copious  application  of  straw ;  by 
littering  with  sawdust,  when  saw-mills  are  near ;  and 
especially  by  the  frequent  coating  of  yards  and  stahks  1 
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dbied  peat  and  swamp  mack,  of  which  many  parts  of  our   J 
States  famish  inexhaustible  supplies. 

Oar  limits  do  not  admit  of  many  remarks  on  the  principles 
of  rotation.  The  following  courses*  however,  have  been 
found  among  some  of  the  best  adapted  to  our  State  : 

L  ist  year — Com  and  roots,  well  manured. 

ad  year — ^Wheat,   sown   with   cloverseed;   islbs.   an 
acre. 

3d  year — Qover,  one  or  more  years,  according  to  fer- 
tility and  amount  of  manure  at  hand. 
IL  tst  year-*-Com  and  roots,  with  all  the  manure. 

3d  year — ^Barley  and  peas. 

3d  year — Wheat,  sown  with  clover. 

4th  year^— Clover,  one  or  more  years. 
HL  1st  year — Com  and  roots,  with  all  the  manure. 

3d  year— Barley. 

3d  year — Wheat,  sown  with  clover. 

4th  year—  Pasture. 

5th  year — Meadow. 

6th  year — Fallow. 

7th  yeaiv- Wheat. 

Sth  year — Oats,  sown  with  clover. 

gth  year— Pasture  or  meadow. 

The  number  of  the  fields  must  correspond  with  the  number 
of  the  changes  in  each  course,  the  first  needing  three  fields  to 
carry  it  out,  the  second  four,  and  the  third  nine.  As  each 
field  contains  a  crop  each,  in  the  several  successive  ^stages  of 
the  course,  the  whole  number  of  fields  collectively  comprise 
the  entire  series  of  crops  every  year.  Thus,  m  the  list  above 
given,  there  are  two  fields  of  wheat  growing  at  once,  three  of 
meadow  and  pasture,  one  of  com  and  roots,  one  of  barley, 
one  of  oats,  and  one  in  summer  fallow. 

Operations  in  ike  Order  of  7i>«^— The  vital  consequence  of 
doing  everything  in  the  right  season  is  known  to  every  good 
Ikrmer. 

In  reviewing  the  various  items  which  are  most  immediately 
Cfsential  to  good  farm  management,  some  of  the  most  obvi. 
oos  wfll  be — capital  enough  to  buy  the  farm  and  to  stock  it 
well ;  to  select  a  size  compatible  with  these  requisites  ;  to  lay 
it  out  in  the  best  manner ;  to  provide  it  well  with  fences, 
gates,  and  buildings ;  to  select  the  best  animals  and  the  best 
Implements  to  be  had  reasonably  ;  to  bring  the  soil  into  good 
condition,  by  draining,  manuring,  and  good  culture  ;  to  have 
every  part  under  a  good  rotation  of  crops,  and  every  operation 
arranged  so  as  all  to  be  conducted  systematically,  without 
dashing  or  confusion.  An  attention  to  all  these  points  would 
place  agriculture  on  a  very  different  footing  from  its  present 
condition  in  many  places  and  with  most  farmers.  The  busi- 
ness then,  instead  of  being  repulsive,  as  it  so  frequeutly  is  to 
our  young  men,  would  be  attended  with  real  enjoyment  and 
pleasure.  ^ 

But  in  all  improvements,  in  all  enterprises,  the  great  tralh 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  success  is  not  to  be  expected  with- 
out diligence  and  industry.  We  must  sow  in  spring  and  cul- 
tivate well  in  summer  if  we  would  reap  an  abundant  harvest 
ia  autumn. 


L  THE  EDIBLE  GRAINa 

INDIAN  ZOKR—ZmMmgo.  ^ 

The  principal  varieties  of  Indian  corn  in  fTtrmlinmii  IW 
field  culture  in  the  United  States  are  the  Big  White,  Big  Y(d»' 
low,  Little  White,  Little  Yellow,  and  Virginia  Gourd  Seed  (yd- 
low  and  white).  Of  each  of  these  there  are  many  sub-varieties. 
The  King  Philip,  or  Brown  Com,  a  very  early  and  small  grow* 
ingbut  productive  variety,  is  much  approved  in  the  more  North* 
em  Sutes  ^  and  Peabody*s  Piolific  or  Tillering  Com,  said  to 
be  a  wonderfully  productive  sort,  is  adapted  to  the  Southern 
and  Middle  States  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  extensively  tested. 
In  the  selection  of  varieties,  choose  for  general  planting  those 
that  have  \31ttxi  proved  in  your  own  vicinity,  as  the  best  sort  of 
one  locality  may  prove  inferior  in  another.  For  trial,  get  new 
sorts  from  a  more  northern  latitude,  especially  where  earliness 
is  particularly  desirable. 

The  best  soil  for  com  is  a  rich  loam,  but  good  crops  art 
produced,  with  proper  manuring,  on  light,  sandy  land.  A 
strong  clay,  or  a  poor,  wet  soil  will  not  produce  a  good  crop. 
Com  is  a  gross  feeder,  and,  except  on  very  light,  sandy  soils, 
fresh,  unfermented  manure  is  best  for  it.  Ashes  may  be 
added  or  applied  as  a  top  dressing,  with  great  advantage,  also 
the  salt  and  lime  mixture. 

The  after  culture  of  Indian  com  may  mostly  be  performed 
with  a  light  plow  and  a  good  cultivator.  It  should  be  com<- 
menced  soon  after  the  plants  show  themselves  above  ground, 
but  deep  culture  of  every  kind  should  be  discontinued  after 
the  roots  have  spread  through  the  soil,  as  they  cannot  be  dis<* 
turbed  without  great  injury.  Hilling  or  heaping  the  earth 
al>out  the  plants  is  an  absurd  and  injurious  process,  which, 
instead  of  helping  to  support  them,  as  many  suppose,  greatly 
weakens  the  stalks,  by  destroying  or  covering  up  the  prop- 
roots  with  which  nature  has  supplied  them. 

Com  should  be  perfectly  dried  in  the  field,  husked,  and 
stored  in  an  airy  loft,  or  in  a  properly  constmcted  granary  or 
crib. 

The  proper  selection  and  saving  of  seed  is  of  great  import- 
ance. It  should  be  selected  in  the  field  from  the  earliest  and 
largest  ears  of  the  most  prolific  stalks.  In  this  way  astonish- 
ing improvements  in  a  variety  may  be  gradually  made. 

WHEAT— 7W//r»M  of  species. 

Botanists  describe  about  thirty  species  of  wheat  and  some 
hundreds  of  varieties.  The  species  mainly  cultivated  in  the 
United  States  are  the  Winter  Wheat  and  the  Spring  Wheat, 
in  their  numerous  varieties. 

In  your  choice  of  varieties  it  is  best  to  be  governed,  as  in 
the  ca«^c  of  Indian  com,  by  the  experience  either  of  yourself 
or  others.   Depend  upon  knowr  and  tried  sorts  till,  by  experi* 
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OA  a  mmJk  ■oOe,  job  axe  satisfied  that  yon  have  ob- 


taio^d 

**  llkoil  tMfet  best  on  a  stxoxig,  clayey  loaxn,  but  many  light 
aqidl  fttomna  toils,  tl  in  a  proper  condition,  will  give  a 
|Qq|  VW4.  The  nil  should  be  deep  and  weO  pulverized 
witk  W  flow  and  the  harrow.  Underdraining  and  subsoil 
flowtqf  frid  fcatly  to  ^  amount  of  the  crop. 

"Seloct  seed  |hat  is  free  from  the  seed*  of  weeds  and  from 
tnot,  if  this  be  possible  ^  bat  in  any  event  it  is  weU,  pievious 
lo  aovin^  to  wash  it  in  a  strong  bnne  made  of  salt  and 
tnt^^tiklnf  caie  to  skim  oil  aU  light  and  lon:^  seeds.  If 
Hi  ptin  be  tmiitty.  repeat  the  washing  in  another  clean 
hfkfm,  whak  it  may  bt  taken  oat  and  mtlnuuety  mixed  with 
about  one  twelfth  of  its  balk  of  pulverised  qwcktime 

'*  Wheat  is  subject  to  Um  attack  of  the  Hessian  Ay  if  lown  too 
early  In  the  fall,  and  again  the  ensuing  s|mng,  thei«  being 
two  annual  swarms  of  die  fly,  early  in  May  and  September. 
When  thus  invaded,  harrowing  or  rolling,  l>y  which  the  mag- 
gots or  flies  are  displaced  or  driven  ofl,  is  the  only  remedy  of 
mnch  avalL  Occasionally  other  flies  and  sometimet  wheat 
worms,  ooaunit  great  depredation*  There  is  no  tflectual 
reiaedy  known  against  any  oi  these  marauders,  beyond  roll- 
ing,  brushing,  and  harrowing." 

The  grain  should  t>e  cut  immediately  after  the  lowest  part 
of  the  stalk  beoomes  yellow,  while  the  grain  is  yet  in  the 
doi^  state,  and  easily  oompresdble  between  the  thumb  and 
flnger*  Repeated  expenments  have  demonstrated  that  wheat 
cut  at  this  time  will  yield  more  in  measure,  of  heavier  weight, 
and  A  larger  quantity  of  sweet,  white  flour.  If  early  cut,  a 
longer  time  it  required  for  curing  before  storing  or  threshing. 
Spring  wheat  should  be  sown  as  early  as  the  ground  wfll 
admit  The  best  crops  are  raised  on  land  that  has  been 
plowed  the  previous  f aU,  and  sown  without  additional  plew^ 
n^  oot  hanowed^in  tlM^oughly. 


Tkb  pbat  will  flooiith  on  soils  too  poor  or  too  destitute  of 
tfeM  lorwheat  II  has  taken  die  place  of  wheat  in  many  por. 
CioatoltiM  ooiintfy»  wliere  repeated  crops  of  the  latter  have  ex- 
llMilid  tht  hH  of  aons  of  the  requisite  elements  for  its  growth. 
iWbeil  aoil  for  it  iia  rkh,  sandy  kwm,  but  it  grows  freely  on 
Al  Hlgbtoit  iMidy  and  gravelly  soils  that  are  capable  of  sustain- 
Am'tiqrkiDdirf  vegetation.  The  directions  for  the  preparation 
4$  «oa«idaoed,  and  for  cultivation,  harvesting,  etc.,  are  the 
OkM  m  for  wlieat,  but  U  is  sometimes  sown  among  standing 
0PC3L  and  hoed  in,  the  ground  being  left  as  level  as  possible. 
4b  tMO  at  the  com  is  matured  it  is  cut  up  by  the  roote  and 
iKUfeOfed  to  the  lidet  of  the  field,  when  the  ground  is  thor- 
oughly igOid. 

TBB  OAT-^tMM  Satim. 


This  grain  wHI  giow  on  anysoil,  and  in  almost  any  climate. 
It  is  affected  leSK  by  disease,  and  has  fewer  insect  enemies 
than  most  of  the  cereals.  The  wire  worm,  however,  occa* 
gional^  proves  destructive  to  It,  when  sown  on  fresh  tod. 
The  remedy  in  this  case  b  to  turn  over  the  sod  late  in  the 
fan.  nist  t>efore  the  severe  wintet  frosts. 

Xheie  are  many  Tfuietiea  and  snlMrafleties  of  the  oat 


The  heaviest  oat  cultivated  in  the  United  States  is  the  la* 
perial  <  and  it  is  preferred  by  many  to  all  others.  It  is  brig}it 
and  plump,  and  yields  a  laq^e  proportion  of  nutritive  matter; 
It  has  proved  very  productive  in  the  Northern  and  Bliddle 
Sutes.  But  the  variety  most  cultivated  is  the  common  WhMe 
Oat,  which  is  hardy  and  a  good  bearer. 

The  only  oat  that  will  mature  with  certainty  in  the  Sootfieni 
States  is  the  Egyptian.  It  is  sound,  hardy,  and  modermt^ 
productive.  It  u  sown  in  autumn.  On  most  soils  sollii^  h 
beneticiaL 

BARl^By—/f0rdemm  of  «peci«e. 

In  Europe  this  gram  ranlu  next  to  wheat  in  importance } 
but  it  is  much  less  extensively  cultivated  ui  the  Umted  States, 

A  loam  of  medium  consistency,  between  Ught  and  heavy, 
is  best  for  it  Barn-yard  manures  must  never  be  applied  <U-> 
rectly  to  thu  grain.  Steeping  the  seed  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
weak  solution  of  saltpeter  is  beneficiaL  The  roller  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  field,  when  the  plants  are  two  or  three 
inches  high,  with  great  benefit 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  harvest  barley  at  tht 
time. 

RICfC— ^Vtm  Sativ», 

Rice  probably  affords  food  for  more  human  I 
other  plant 

llie  varieties  of  noe  most  grown  in  South  GarDUnn  end 
Georgia,  which  have  hitherto  been  the  greatest  riooiprodnBi^ 
States  of  the  Union,  are  the  Gold-seed  rice,  the  Guinen,  tbt 
Common  White,  and  the  MThite-bearded.  There  ars  ae««iel 
other  vanetiea,  but  generally  inferior  to  the  foregoing.  TIm 
best  are  produced  by  careful  cultivation  on  ioils  suited  to  this 
grain,  and  by  a  careful  selecti<m  of  seed. 

The  method  of  cultivation  pursued  on  the  rice  landi  of  ibt 
lowet  Mississippi  as  detailed  by  Dr.  Cartwright  a  pnctiori 
planter,  is  as  followf ; 

'  The  seed  ia  town  broadcast  alwat  as  thick  #•  wIumI,  ^ni 
harrowed-m  with  a  light  harrows  having  many  teetiii  te 
ground  being  hrst  well  plowed  and  prepared  by  dildies  and 
embankmentt  tqt  inundation.  It  is  generally  sown  in  Mai^ 
and  immediately  after  sowing,  the  water  is  let  on,  so  aa  bainly 
to  overflow  the  ground.  The  water  is  withdrawn  on  tlm 
second,  third,  or  (<mrth  day,  or  as  soon  as  the  grain  begins  |p 
swelL  The  noe  very  soon  after  comes  up  and  grows  finefati 
When  it  has  attained  about  three  indies  In  height,  the  watv 
ii  again  let  on,  the  top  leaves  being  left  a  little  above  the 
water.  Complete  immersion  would  kiU  the  plant  A  fbsl- 
night  previous  to  harvest  the  water  is  drawn  off  to  give  fht 
stalks  strength,  and  to  dry  the  ground  for  the  oonvcnieaot  fl 


BOCKWHEAT-JVfriuwKw  Win^/r»WL 

Buckwheat  b  extensively  cultivated  in  the  United  Stales, 
as  it  affords  a  flour  which  b  much  esteemed  as  an  article  of 
food.  It  win  grow  with  considerable'  luxuriance  on  the  pooi^ 
est  land.  When  intended  for  seed  It  should  be  sown  safii- 
dently  early  to  allow  the  kernel  to  become  perfectly  tipt-^ 
say  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  first  of  July. 

Buckwheat  is  often  used  for  plowing  under  as  a  green  ma- 
Boie.    This  can  be  done  where  the  land  b  too  poor  to  pw 
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dace  dover  for  that  purpose.    When  in  flower,  it  should  be 
first  rolled,  and  then  plowed  in. 

M  ILLBT-^Am^M  of  ■p«cits. 

The  spedes  generally  cultivated  for  the  seed  is  the  J^.  mii- 
Uaceum,  As  a  forage  crop,  the  German  millet  (P.  German" 
icum)  is  preferable,  and  is  coming  into  extensive  use,  espe* 
dally  at  the  West 

II.  HOW  TO  SHOCK  GRAIN. 

Many  a  valuable  harvest  may  be  preserved  from  ruin  by 
taking  heed  to  the  following  hints : 

I.  Grain  should  be  firmly  bound  in  smaller  sheaves  than  it 
is  almost  universally  found.  Loosely  bound  sheaves  cannot 
be  well  shocked.  They  also  admit  more  rain  than  tightly 
bound  ones. 

3.  Two  men  can  shock  better  and  more  advantageously 
than  one. 

3.  Let  the  shocker  always  take  two  sheates  at  a  time,  holding 
them  with  his  elbow  against  his  side,  bringing  the  heads  to. 
gether  with  hands  well  spread  upon  them.  Lift  them  as  high 
as  possible,  bringing  them  with  force,  in  as  nearly  a  perpen- 
dicular position  as  can  be,  to  the  ground.  Never  make  the 
second  thrust^  if  the  sheaves  stand  erect,  for  every  one  after 
the  first,  by  breaking  the  butts,  makes  the  matter  worse. 

4.  Then  let  two  persons  bring  down  two  sktaves  each  at  ike 
same  Hme^  as  before  described,  being  extremely  careful  to  keep 
them  perpendicular.  The  form  of  shock  at  this  *  • 
period  may  be  represented  thus : 

5.  As   lastly   stated,  two  more    each,  thus : 
The  reader  will  perceive  we  now  have  ten  sheaves,  *  ^ 
forming  a  circle  as  nearly  as  can  be.                      «  « 

6.  While  one  man  presses   the  head  of  the       •      • 
shock  firmly  together,  let   the  other  breaks  not  bend,  the  two 
cap  sheaves,  and  place  them  on,  well  spreading  heads  and 
butts. 

The  main  points  are,  to  have  grain  wett  bounds  sheaves 
Bade  to  stand  in  an  erect  position,  and  then  to  put  cap  sheaves 
cm  firmly^  and  every  gust  of  wind  will  not  demolish  your 


«      •      • 


Grain  is  usually  shocked  in  this  manner :  One  sheaf  is  made 
to  stand  alone,  another  is  leaned  against  it,  and  another,  some- 
times at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  "  to  make  them  stand 
op,"  until  a  sufficient  number  b  thought  to  be  leaned  up. 

Now  the  probability  is,  that  there  is  but  ^ne  sheaf  in  the 
whole  shock  that  has  its  center  of  gravity  within  its  base ;  as 
a  matter  of  course,  each  depends  on  some  other  to  hold  it  up. 
Consequently  they  twist ;  and  if  the  shock  does  not  fall  down 
before  the  hands  get  the  next  one  up,  it  most  certainly  will 
dnring  the  first  rain,  just  when  the  perpendicular  position  is 
most  neceasaxy. 

in.  THE  LEGUMES. 

THB  KIDNBY  BKKU—PkattPltu  VulimrU, 
The  bush  or  dwarf  kidney  bean  is  frequently  cultivated  as  a 
field  crop.     There  are  many  sorts  that  may  be  profitably  used 
for  thi&  purpose,  but  the  Small  White  is  generally  preferred. 


as  it  is  very  prolific,  quite  hardy,  will  grow  in  light,  poor  soi^ 
and  is  more  delicately  flavored  than  the  colored  vsrietieSi 
The  Long  White  garden  bean  is  also  good. 

The  bean  succeeds  best  on  a  light,  warm,  and  moderately 
fertile  soil.  A  strong  soil,  or  too  much  manure,  induces  a 
tendency  to  run  to  vine,  without  a  corresponding  quantity  :>£ 
fruit. 

Plant  either  in  hills  or  in  drills.     If  you  have  a  sower,  cc 

drill  for  putting  them  in,  the  latter  is  the  best  mode.     The 

drills  may  be  from  two  to  three  feet  apart,  the  hills  from 

eighteen   inches  to  two  feet  each  way.    From  five  to  eight 

plants  are  enough  for  a  hill.     They  must  be  kept  clear  ficm 

weeds  by  the  use  of  the  hoe  or  cultivator ;   but  should  be 

earthed  up  very  slightly,  if  at  all.     The  first  of  June  is  su£&- 

ciently  early  to  plant  them.    They  are  sometimes  planted  with 

com,  putting  three  or  four  beans  in  each  hilL     This  may  be 

done  either  at  the  time  of  planting  the  com,  or  at  the  first 

hoeing. 

THB  PBA-/YnrM  Smiiwmn. 

The  Marrowfat  and  Small  Yellow  peas  are  the  sorts  gensr- 
ally  used  for  field  culture.  The  Manowfat  is  the  richer  and 
belter  pea,  and  is  to  be  preferred  for  good  soils.  The  Small 
Yellow  thrives  on  poorer  soils,  and  is  therefore,  in  some  oases, 
more  profitably  cultivated.  In  some  parts  of  the  South  a 
very  prolific  bush  pea  is  cultivated  and  much  esteemed,  for  the 
table,  both  green  and  dry* 

Prepare  the  ground  as  for  sny  other  spring  crop,  by  plow 
ing  and  harrowing,  and  sow  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
two  and  a  half  busheb  to  the  acre*  Cover  them  with  the  har- 
row or  the  cultivator,  the  latter  implement  being  prefeiabfe, 
and  smooth  the  ground  by  the  nse  of  the  loUer. 

The  great  enemy  of  the  pea  is  the  pea-weevil  or  pea-bag, 
which  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  As  a  remedy, 
some  recommend  keeping  the  seed  in  tight  vessels  over  one 
year.  This  plan,  if  universally  adopted,  would  probably  lead 
to  the  total  extermination  of  this  destructive  insect ;  but  as 
this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case,  the  only  practicable  way  to 
avoid  its  ravages  is  by  late  sowing. 

THB  ^^K-nUT^Armckii  ffypegmm. 

This  is  a  legume  bearing  its  pods  under  the  surface  of  (he 
grotmd.     It  was  originally  brought  from  Africa. 

A  North  Carolina  planter  thus  describes  the  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion :  *'  So  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  the  land  is 
broken  up,  and  about  the  middle  of  April  laid  off  with  the 
plow  thirty-three  inches  each  way  *,  two  or  three  peas  are  then 
dropped  in  the  crosses  thus  made.  The  plants  are  kept  clean 
with  hoes  and  plows  until  the  vines  cover  the  ground ;  but  no 
dirt  b  put  on  the  vines.  In  October  they  are  dug  with  a  rake 
or  plow.  Hogs  are  then  turned  into  the  field,  and  they  soon 
fatten  upon  the  peas  left  upon  the  ground.  When  the  vines 
are  left  upon  the  land  for  the  hogs  to  feed  qpon,  there  is  no 
crop  that  improves  the  land  so  much.** 

IV.  ESCULENT  ROOTa 

THB  POTATO-^SMkitMiv  Tmiermmm. 
In  reference  to  the  choice  of  varieties  foi^planting,  the  best 
advice  we  can  give  will  be  simply  a  repetition  of  our  recem* 
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raendadoiu  in  vespect  to  irreral  other  plants :  Choose  such  as 
have  been  well  tested  hj  yoiirself  or  others,  and  found  adapted 
to  the  soil  and  purposes  for  which  they  are  to  be  cultivated. 
Try  your  experiments  with  new  sorts,  on  a  small  scale,  and 
with  close  observation  of  the  results.  Experiment,  also,  if 
leisure  serve*  in  the  production  of  new  varieties  from  the  seeds 
found  in  the  balls. 

A  fair  crop  of  potatoes  maybe  produced  on  almost  any  soil, 
properly  aianured  and  prepared  and  well  cultivated,  but  a  rich 
k)am,  of  medium  humidity,  is  best.  If  fresh  or  unferroented 
manures  be  used,  they  should  be  spread  on  the  land,  and 
plowed  under,  and  not  scattered  in  the  drills  or  hills,  as  they 
are  apt  to  injure  the  flavor  of  the  potatoes.  Lime,  crushed 
bones,  gypsum,  salt,  and  ashes  are  excellent  special  manures 
for  the  potato.  The  soil  should  be  made  loose  and  mellow 
before  planting. 

THB  8WBBT  ^OT KTO-C^nvOvuius  Bmimitu. 

This  is  thi  potato  of  the  South,  and  is  much  cultivated  in 
the  Middle  and  Western  States.  In  its  perfection,  as  it  grows 
in  South  Carolina  and  the  other  extreme  Southern  States,  it  is 
die  best  of  all  the  esculent  roots. 

The  varieties  most  cultivated  are  the  Small  Spanish,  long, 
purplish  color,  grows  in  clusters,  very  productive,  and  of  good 
quality  ;  Brimstone,  sulphur-colored,  long,  large  and  excellent ; 
Red  Bermuda,  the  best  early  potato ;  Common  Yam,  root  ob- 
long and  large,  the  best  keeper>  and  very  productive. 

A  dry,  loamy  soil,  inclining  to  sand,  b  best  for  the  sweet 
potato.  The  manure  should  be  plowed  in,  and  the  ground 
well  pulverized.  A  top-dressing  of  wood  ashes  is  very  bene- 
fidaL 

So  soon  as  the  tops  are  dead  or  touched  by  the  frost,  the 
crop  should  be  gathered. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  difficult  to  keep. 

THB  TURNIP-^rMf^  Rg^ 

The  varieties  of  the  turnip  are  numerous.  The  flat  Eng* 
Hsh  turnip  has  been  longest  in  cultivation,  and  still  holds  'its 
place  among  most  fanners  as  a  field  crop.  It  thrives  best  on 
new  land  and  freshly  turned  sod,  but  will  grow  wherever  In- 
dian com  can  be  raised. 

English  turnips  are  often  sowed  among  Indian  com  at  the 
last  hoeing,  producing,  in  many  cases,  a  fair  crop. 

The  Ruta  Baga  or  Swedes  turnip  i^  a  far  more  valuable  root 
than  the  English,  but  requires  a  little  more  attention  in  culti- 
vation. It  will  grow  on  a  heavier  soil,  yield  as  good  a  crop, 
furnish  a  more  nutritive  root,  and  keep  longer. 

The  turnip  is  exposed  to  numerous  depredators,  of  which 
the  turnip  flea-beetle  is  the  most  inveterate.  It  attacks  the 
plant  as  soon  as  the  first  leaves  expand,  and  often  destroys  two 
or  three  successive  sowings.  When  the  fly  or  bug  is  discov- 
ered, the  application  of  lime,  ashes,  or  soot,  or  all  combined, 
should  be  made  upon  the  leaves,  while  the  dew  or  a  slight 
moisture  is  on  them. 

Harvesting  should  be  deferred  till  the  approach  of  severe 
frosts,  and  at  the  South  the  crop  may  remain  in  the  ground 
till  wanted  in  the  winter. 

The  Purple-Topped  Swede,  Skirving*s  Swede,  and  Ash^ 
croft's  Swede,  are  approved  varieties. 


THB  CKKKOT—Daucu*  Catvia, 

The  varieties  mostly  used  for  field  culture  are  the  Altxing- 
ham,  the  Orange,  and  the  White  Belgian.  The  last-named  is 
very  productive,  and,  growing  high  out  of  ground,  is  more 
easily  harvested  than  the  other  sorts ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  considered  below  the  others  in  nutritive  value. 

It  i^  very  important  to  have  both  the  soil  and  the  manure 
for  carrots  free  from  the  seeds  of  weeds  and  grasses;  the 
plants  in  the  eariy  stages  of  their  growth  are  small  and  feeble, 
which  makes  it  a  sl6w  and  expensive  process  to  eradicate  the 
weeds,  if  abundant.  Well  manured  sandy,  or  light,  loamy 
soils  are  best  adapted  to  the  carrot  crop.  The  ground  should 
be  deeply  worked,  and  brought  to  a  fine  tilth  before  sowing 
the  seed. 

THB  PARSmP^Pmttinmcm  SaHpo. 

The  parsnip  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  our  table  vegetables, 

and  is  also  excellent  for  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.     The  leaves 

of  both  parsnips  and  carrots  are  good  for  cattle,  either  green 

or  dried. 

THB  BEKT-JMm  VuiimHt. 

The  varieties  most  in  use  for  field  culture  are  the  Sugar  beet 
and  the  Mangold-Wurzel,  of  both  of  which  there  are  seveml 
sub-varieties. 

Beets  do  well  in  any  soil  of  sufficient  depth  and  fertflity,  but 
they  are  perhaps  most  partial  to  a  strong  loam.  If  well  tilled, 
they  will  produce  large  crops  on  a  tenacious  clay.  We  have 
raised  at  die  rate  of  800  bushels  per  acre,  on  a  stiff  clay,  whidi 
had  been  well  supplied  with  unfermented  manure.  The  sdl 
cannot  be  made  too  rich  ;  and  for  such  as  are  adhesive,  fresh 
or  unfermented  manures  are  much  the  best. 

The  culture  is  similar  to  that  of  carrots  and  parsn^is. 

V.  THE  GRASSEa 

The  grasses  cultivated  for  the  food  of  animals  are  too  M* 
merous  to  admit  of  a  description  in  such  a  work  as  this. 

We  will  speak  briefly  of  a  few  of  the  leading  species  culti- 
vated among  us,  noting  some  of  their  peculiar  excellences  and 
adaptations. 

TlUOTWl-^Pkieum  Pratemg. 

Allen  says :  '*  For  cultivation  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
United  States,  I  am  inclined  to  place  the  Timothy  first  in  the 
list  of  the  grasses.  It  is  indigenous  to  this  country,  and  flooi> 
ishes  in  all  soils  except  such  as  are  wet,  too  light,  dry,  or 
sandy  ;  and  it  is  found  in  perfection  on  the  rich  clays  and  day 
loams  which  lie  between  38**  and  44"  north  latitude.  It  b  a 
perennial,  easy  of  cultivation,  hardy  and  of  luxuriant  growth, 
and  on  its  favorite  soil  yields  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons 
of  hay  per  acre  at  one  cutting." 

It  may  be  sown  either  in  August  or  September  with  ^ 
winter  grains,  or  in  the  spring.  •*  Twelve  quarts  of  seed  per 
acre  on  a  fine  mellow  tilth  are  sufficient ;  and  twice  thb  quan* 
tity  on  a  stiff  clay. "    This  is  the  Herds  grass  of  New  England 

THB  SMOOTH-STALKBD  MEADOW  GRASS— /W  Prmtimtit, 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  grasses,  both  for  hay  and  for  pa»* 
ture.  It  is  a  native  species,  and  is  found  almost  everywhere, 
but  does  not  grow  In  its  greatest  perfection  north  of  the  vaQ^ 
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of  the  (MtK    It  Is  leen  In  all  its  glorf  on  the  fertile  soils  of 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee.     Evexy  animal  that  eats  grass  M 

fond  of  it. 

The  Ronghish  Meadow  grass  (P,  iriviaUr)  has  the  appear* 

smce  of  the  smooth  vanety  boi  is  rungti  to  the  toncb,  and  pre» 

f  ers  moist  situations  and  clayey  jM>ils.    This,  also,  is  an  excel> 

lent  grass. 

RBD  rOP'-Agnttit  Fmiiuru, 

A  hardy  and  hminant  spedes,  much  reiished  by  cattle,  but 
possessmg  only  a  moderate  nntntive  vaiue^  It  is  much  cnlti* 
vated  in  some  portions  ol  New  England  and  elsewhere  ,  but 
where  better  grasses  will  grow,  this  should  t>e  injected.  It  ts 
tomettmes  called  Fool  Meadow  and  Bent  Gnss. 

TALL  OAT  QRA8S-^(WM  SikHtr. 

An  taxty  and  hurariant  grass,  fioonshing  in  ft  loamy  or 
^yey  sod«  and  making  good  hay.  li  grows  to  the  height  of 
lov  or  fi-ve  feet  on  good  soils.     It  is  well  suited  to  pasture. 

THft  Pa;8CUK  OUABSBB^Jiktfncm  of  Sfwcles. 

The  Tan  Fescue  grass  (K  £iatufr\  according  to  some  exper* 
tments  made  in  England,  yields  more  outntive  matter  per 
matf  when  cat  m  flower*  than  any  other  grass  cut  either  in 
flower  ox  seed.  It  is  an  American  grass,  but  has  found  less 
flavor  at  home  than  abn)ad« 

The  Meackiw  Fescne  i^,  praUnsis)  j  the  Spiked  Fescue  (F 
bUacea)  \  the  Purple  Fescue  KF  ntdra)  i  and  the  Floating 
Fescne  (/*•  JimUms),  are  all  indigenous  grasses  of  tine  qoaU 
itloa  and  great  Talue. 

ORCHARD  Oft AnB^DactyUtCUm^rmUu 

The  Ordiard  oi  Cock's  Foot  grass  is  excellent  for  shaded 
ritnaficmSi  It  should  t>e  cut  beion  It  is  npe.  and  wiU  iumish 
Ana  or  four  crops  a  year. 

THB  BOYPTIAN  QRAS8-^S^rfil»iM  Hmlp^nu. 

h  cuie-lfte  grass  which  grows  in  profusion  in  wme  of  the 
Soothem  States.  It  is  a  snpenot  stock -sustaining  plant ;  but 
as  it  is  difficult  to  remove  when  once  imbedded  m  the  soil,  its 
intiodnction  into  culuvated  fields  is  considered  a  great  eyiL 

OBRMAN  MILLET-vAMihuM  (Urmaniam. 

Hiif  plant,  known  at  the  West  as  Hungarian  grass,  seems 
to  have  been  mtroauced  into  Iowa  by  a  Hunganan  immigrant, 
«nd  to  have  spread  thence  to  other  parts  of  the  country  It 
bad,  however,  been  previously  cultivated  in  small  quantities 
under  its  proper  name  of  German  Millet.  As  a  forage  crop, 
for  the  West  at  least,  its  value  seems  to  be  well  proved.  It 
fcaa  been  less  extensively  tested  tx  the  Fast. 

THB  CLOVERS- ri^A^/wM  of  speclM. 

The  Common  Red  clover  (  T.  pmtense)  is  a  hardy  and  easfly 
cnltivated  species,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  It 
grows  luxuriantly  on  every  well-drained  soil  of  sufficient 
gtrength  lo  aflford  it  nutriment 

CHover  should  be  cut  after  having  fully  blossomed  and  as> 
•omed  a  brownish  hue. 

Sonthem  Clover  (71  metHam)  is  a  smaller  species  than  the 


common  Red,  and  matures  earlier.     It  mcceedi  bettes  aa  • 
bght  soil  than  the  latter,  and  should  be  sown  mote  tiuciuy 

The  White  or  Creeping  clover  (7!  fiepetUU  of  whidi  thert 
are  several  vaneties,  i&  a  self-propagating  plant  Mnd  A^^^B 
greatly  lo  the  ndmess  of  many  of  oar  pastniess  €si«v-ni4f 
on  clayey  soils,  it  is  very  nntntious,  and  cattle,  tfieei*  «i>4 
horses  are  all  fond  of  it 

Di.  Darlington*  of  Pennsylvania,  j^ves  the  followuig  as  }m 
species  oi  grasses  most  valuable  m  our  meadows  and  pastui<%  | 
naming  them  m  the  order  of  their  excellence  *.  I 

L  Meadow  or  green  grass  {Poa  pmteHsis\  ft.  Tfano'iqf 
(Phieum  pratense\  3.  Orchard  grass  {fiottyU^  giatrufuui^] 
4.  Meadow  Fescue  {Ftstuca  pmtenns\  %.  Blue  grass  \J*^ 
€omfirrssa).  6..  Ray  gass  ^j>&um  pertnn^  7  Ked  top 
{AgnniU  vulgaris).  8.  Sweet-scented  vernal  gnus  S^tuk^x^ 
anthum  4dofntumy 

BROOM  CORN--.S^y|ilMi  Stutkmrmimm. 

Broom  com  requires  similai  «3ll  to  Indian  com*  A  green 
sward  turned  over  late  in  the  fall  is  t>est  Well-rotted  liorse 
or  sheep  manure  and  wood  ashes  may  be  liberally  scattered  in 
the  drills  or  hills.  K  situanon  not  subject  to  early  or  late 
frosts  should  be  chosen.     Clayey  lands  are  not  sniuble. 

FLAX— XtoMt  VHiaHMHmmm, 

A  deep,  rich  loam  or  alluviai  sod  is  best  for  flax,  fha 
proper  fertility  should  be  secured  by  a  surplus  of  manure  ap« 
plied  to  a  previous  crop,  as  fresh  manures  are  injurious  to  it* 

This  Is  •  plant  of  the  nettle  tribe*  and  came  originally  from 
India.  The  Russians  are  at  present  its  chief  cultivators  ^  but 
in  our  Western  States,  and  especially  in  Kentucky*  it  is  begin* 
nmg  to  be  widely  raised. 

A  nch  loam  or  vegetable  mold  suits  the  hemp  plant.  The 
ground  should  be  carefully  prepared  by  plowing  and  harrow* 
ing  tiD  It  IS  perfectly  pulverized,  smooth,  and  even*  The 
seeds  are  sown  broadcast  at  the  rate  ot  a  bushel  and  a  half  to 
the  acre,  and  plowed  or  harrowed  in.  Plowing  is  t>est  on 
ground  liable  to  bake.  In  Kentucky  they  sow  any  time  from 
the  hrst  of  April  to  the  tenth  of  Biay.  It  to  desuatile  to  soir 
just  before  a  rain. 

THB  'ROP^Hmmmimtmfmbm. 

The  hop  Is  found  growing  spontaneously  on  th«  banks  >y 
rivers  and  brooks  in  various  parts  of  this  country* 

The  best  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  bops  is  •  sandy  loan^ 
rather  low  and  moist,  but  they  will  grow  on  s<^  fery  difierc 
ent  from-  this.     New  lands  are  to  t>e  preferred* 

If  the  land  has  t>een  long  in  use,  it  shoidd  be  dressed  with 
a  compost  of  alkaline  manures,  or*  what  Is  neariy  equivalent, 
with  fresh  barn-yard  manures,  on  a  previously  well-hoed  crop, 
and  made  perfectly  free  from  all  weeds*  and  deeply  plowed 
and  harrowed. 

After  gathering  In  the  fall,  the  hops  should  be  hilled  or 
covered  with  compost,  and  all  the  vines  removed.  The  fol- 
lowing  spring,  when  the  ground  is  dry.  the  surface  is  scraped 
from  the  hiU  and  additional  compost  is  adilcd  when  a  plow  Is 
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nB<m  km  Mn,  as  near  as  possible  withoat  injiuj  to  the 
piuti.  All  the  nmning  roots  are  laid  bare  and  cat  with  a 
sharp  knUe  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  main  root,  and 
the  bttot  are  trimmed  if  spreadmg  too  far.  It  is  well  to 
break  or  twift  down  the  first  shoots,  and  allow  those  which 
soooeed  to  ran,  as  they  are  likely  to  be  stronger  and  more  pro- 
ductivOk  Cnttfaig  should  be  avoided,  unless  in  a  sunny  day, 
as  the  profuse  bleeding  injures  them.  The  poles  will  keep 
mudi  longer  if  laid  away  under  cover  till  again  wanted  the  f  ol* 
lowing  qxring.  Drying  may  be  done  by  spreading  the  hops 
thinly  in  the  shade,  and  stirring  them  often  enough  to  pre- 
vent heating ;  but  when  there  is  a  laige  quantity  they  can 
be  wdAf  cored  only  in  a  kiln. 


LAYING  OUT  ORCHARDS. 

We  have  often  observed  a  good  deal  of  Inoonvenience  and 
perplexity  in  measuring  off  and  laying  out  orchards,  from  a 
want  of  accuracy  at  Ae  commencement.  If  the  rows  are 
begun  crooked,  stake  after  stake  may  ke  altered,  without 
being  able  to  form  straight  lines,  and  with  only  an  mcrease  of 
the  confusion.  If  the  first  tree  in  a  row  of  fifty  be  placed 
only  six  inches  out  of  the  way,  and  l>e  ioJowed  as  a  guide  for 
the  rest,  the  last  one  will  deviate  fifty  times  six  inches,  or 
twenty-five  feet  from  a  right  line,  even  if  the  first  error  is  not 
repeated. 

The  most  simple  and  convenient  arrangement  for  orchards 
In  all  ordinary  cases  is  in  squares. 

The  second  mode  of  arranging  trees  is  In  the  old  quincunx 
form,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  squares  laid  off 
diagonally,  and  has  no  special  advantage  to  recommend  it  ex. 
cept  novelty.       » 

The  kixt^fmalcK  modkrm  qmneunx  possesses  two  important 
advantages.  One  is  its  if^re  picturesque  appearance,  and  its 
consequent  fitness  for  proximity  to  ornamental  plantations, 
and  the  other  is  its  greater  economy  of  space,  as  the  trees  are 
more  evenly  distributed  ovec  the  ground. 

One  principal  reason  why  the  hexagonal  mode  is  so  little 
adopted  k  the  supposed  difficulty  in  laying  out  the  ground. 
Baft,  like  many  other  apparent  difficulties,  it  becomes  very 
fkanfik  and  easy  when  oooe  understood. 


SOIL  AND  SITUATION. 

Downing  sayi  that  strong  loams,  by  which  is  meant  1 
with  only  just  sufficient  sand  to  render  them  friable  and  easily 
worked^  are,  on  the  whole,  by  far  the  best  for  fruit  in  this 
country  The  trees  do  not  come  into  bearing  so  soon  as  on  a 
light,  sandy  soil,  but  they  bear  larger  crops,  are  less  liable  to 
disease,  and  are  much  longer  lived.  Qayey  loams,  when  tpdl 
drained^  are  good,  and  trees  growing  on  them  are  generally 
free  from  insects. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  precise  rules  In  reference  to  aspect. 
Good  orchard^  may  be  found  in  all  aspects,  but  a  gentle  slope 
to  the  southwest  is  generally  to  be  preferred  to  any  other. 
Where  fruit  b  very  liable  to  be  killed  by  late  spring  frostit 
and  the  season  isloi^  and  warm  enough  to  ripen  it  in  any  ex- 
posure, planting  on  the  north  sides  of  hills  is  practiced  with 
advantage.  Deep  valleys  with  small  streams  of  water  should 
be  avoided,  as  the  cold  air  settles  down  in  such  places,  and 
frosts  are  apt  to  prove  fatal ;  but  the  borders  of  large  rivets 
and  lakes  are  favorable  for  orchards,  as  the  climate  is  rendered 
milder  by  the  presence  of  large  bodies  of  water 

PLANTING  AND  CULTIVATING  AN 
ORCHARD. 

The  first  thing  is  to  prepare  the  ground  by  nnderdralning 
0f  it  require  it,  as  most  land  does),  subsoiling,  or  trench  plow* 
ing,  harrowing,  manunng,  etc 

Choose  sound,  healthy  trees  for  planting,  and  set  them  out 
carefully.  Apple  trees  should  be  thirty  feet  apart  in  orchard 
culture.  Set  the  same  kind  in  rows  together.  This  will  facil- 
itate the  gathering  of  the  fruit,  and  improve  the  appeaianoe  of 
the  orchard. 

It  is  an  indispensable  requisite  In  all  young  orchards  to 
keep  the  ground  mellow  and  loose  by  cultivation,  at  least  for 
the  first  few  years,  until  the  trees  are  well  established. 

Fallow  crops  are  best  for  orchards— potatoes,  beets,  carrots^ 
bush  beans,  and  the  like  ;  but,  whatever  crops  may  be  grown, 
it  should  be  const'^oitly  borne  in  mind  that  the  roots  of  the  tree 
require  the  sole  occupancy  of  the  ground  so  far  as  they  extend, 
and  therefore  that  an  area  of  more  than  the  diameter  of  the 
head  of  the  tree  should  be  kept  clean  of  crops,  weeds,  and 
grass. 

To  keep  the  trees  in  a  healthy  bearing  state,  regular  mannr- 
ing  is  requisite.  They  exhaust  the  soil,  like  any  other  crop. 
Top-dressings  of  mari  or  mild  lime  may  alternate  with  ban^ 
yard  omnure,  muck  composts,  etc. 

To  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  apple-borer,  place  about  &e 
trunks  early  in  the  spring  a  small  mound  of  ashes  or  lime. 
Nursery  trees  may  be  protected  by  washing  the  stems  in  May, 
quite  down  to  the  ground,  with  a  solution  of  two  poonds  al 
potash  in  eight  quarts  of  wates. 


— ^«a-*»!*^ 
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VARIETIES  OF  CATTLE, 


HE    Ox   belongs    to   the 

fourth  class  of  vertebrate 

animals,  and  is  of  the  or- 

Aqt  J^uminantia.     It  is  a 

ruminant,     with    hoUow 

homsy  which  are  directed 

^s,  and  then  twine  upwards 

1  of  a  crescent    It  is  a 

animal,    with     a     broad 

,  low  stature,    and    stout 

[t  is  also  distinguished  by 

of  skin  which  hangs  be- 

he  neck,  and  is  called  the 

^ 

The  male  and  female  of  this  species  are  respect- 
ively the  fiULL  and  the  Cow.  The  young  males  are 
osUled  Steers^  and  the  females  H^iFERa 

Beef  is  the  most  useful  product  which  the  ox 
affc^ds. 

The  problem  of  utilizing  the  ox  to  the  greatest 
extent  simply  consists  in  producing,  as  quickly  anc) 
^Q^o^lically  as  possible,  an  animal  excelling  to  the 
l^gh^t  degree  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
|ta  meat  Care,  therefore,  must  be  taken  particu* 
larly  to  develop  those  parts  which  lumisb  the  Joints 
which  are  most  esteemed. 

The  type  of  the  ox  best  fitted  for  the  butcher  is 
that  in  which  flesh  surpasses  bone  in  proportion,  and 


in  which  the  hinder  parts  are  more  fully  developed 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  ;  for 
the  latter  joints  furnish  an  inferior  article  of  food,  so 
that  their  reduction,  if  compensated  for  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  more  valuable  portions,  must  be  a  great 
desideratum. 

What,  therefore,  are  the  points  by  which  we  can 
discern  when  an  ox  approaches  the  butcher's  idea^  \ 
The  answer  is,  great  width  combined  with  depth  a^ 
length. 

**The  deeper  the  animal  is  hi  the  thorax,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size — the  closer  it  is  to  the  ground,  im 
vulgar  terms  ;  adcled  tQ  this,  the  longer  it  is  in  bod^ 
and  rump;  and  the  thicker  it  is,  or,  as  is  conii. 
monly  said,  '  the  better  it  is  made  up,'  the  greater 
amount  of  clear  meat  it  gives  in  comparison  with  ili 
absolute  or  living  weight,  and  the  better  it  approaches 
to  the  desired  type.** 

There  are  certain  accessory  characteristics  which 
must  have  their  due  importance,  as  likewise  formir^ 
a  prominent  feature  m  the  type  of  the  ox  which  is 
intended  for  the  butcher.  It  must  have  slenderlj^ 
made  bones,  a  fine  head,  skin  supple  and  not  too 
thick,  moderate  dewlap,  thin  and  downy  hair,  calm 
visage,  quiet  and  mild  look.  It  may  be  regarded  a% 
a  certainty  that  the  ox  which  combines  these  and  the 
former  attributes  possesses  a  special  fitness  for  be- 
coming good  beef. 

Next  to  meat,  milk  is  the  most  valuable  product 
with  which  this  race  furnishes  us — a  source  of  wealth 
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to  the  producers,  for  it  is  an  article  of  universal  con- 
sumption. Thus  it  may  be  easily  understood  how 
important  it  is  for  the  buyer  to  be  able  to  distinguish, 
i  priori^  in  the  market,  from  certam  outward  signs, 
what  are  the  milking  qualities  of  a  cow,  and  to  be 
able  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion,  even  in  a 
heifer,  whether  she  will  be  a  good  or  ])ad  milker. 

There  are  both  good  and  bad  milkers  in  every 
race ;  the  proportion,  however,  of  each  presents  a 
certain  constant  character,  by  which  some  breeds 
may  be  recognized  as  possessing  a  decided  milking 
superiority.  Climate  and  nature  of  pasturage  have 
also  great  influence  on  the  lacteous  qualities  of  dif- 
ferent races. 

The  principal  breeds  of  oxen  and  cows  are  the 
Shorthorn,  Hereford  and  Devon  ;  and  besides  these 
we  have  the  Sussex,  the  Longhomed,  the  Galloway, 
the  Angus  and  the  Kyloe. 

The  Shorthorn  is  now  andoabtedly  the  dominant  breed. 
Originating  in  Teeswalcr,  and  carefully  bred  years  before  the 
existence  of  any  herd-book  recording  descent,  it  soon  reached 
the  highest  reputation  for  its  early  precocity  and  meat-pro. 
ducing  qualities. 

The  Ilcrefords,  another  leading  breed  of  cattle,  character- 
ized by  red  body  and  while  or  mottled  face,  come  almost  as 
early  to  maturity  as  the  shorthorn,  and,  attaining  great  weight, 
are  certainly  one  of  the  best  breeds.  They  have  as  great 
an  antiquity  as  the  shorthorn.  As  much  as  $5,000  have 
been  given  for  a  Hereford  bull  and  cow;  and  high  prices 
are  fetched  still,  though  not  so  high  as  those  of  the  shorthorn 
stock,  for  well-bred  bulls  and  cows. 

The  breed  has  now  a  herd*book  of  its  own,  and  it  is  in  the 
bands  of  as  much  enthusiasm  and  ability  as  has  characterized 
the  history  of  the  shorthorns.  For  early  maturity,  and  laige 
dze,  accordingly,  it  now  almost  equals  the  shorthorn ;  and  for 
quality  of  meat  it  probably  excels  it 

The  Dev0n, — The  North  Devon  ox  is  a  small  animal,  of  a 
light  red  color,  without  any  white,  with  long  yellowish  horns, 
and  a  well-made  symmetrical  frame.  Hardy,  light  and  active, 
it  IS  an  excellent  worker,  and  is  worked  in  harness  until  five  or 
•ix  years  old,  and  then  fattened. 

The  Sussex  is  a  larger,  coarser  animal  than  the  Devon,  but 
otherwise  resembles  it. 

The  Longhomed,  a  dairy  breed;  rather  than  one  adapted 
lor  the  feeding-house,  b  gradually  disappearing  from  the  mid- 
Sand  and  western  counties,  where  it  prevailed* 

The  Kyloe,  or  West  Highlander,  adapted  to  the  rough 
pastures  of  the  districts  where  it  is  bred,  is  driven  south  to  be 
fiiitened  on  English  grazing-grounds,  where  it  jrieldi  the  very 
best  of  beef  at  four  and  five  'years  old.  It  is  cliaracterized  by 
long,  upturned  horns,  a  shaggy  coat  of  a  yellow,  dun,  or  black 
color,  and  well-made,  compact  little  body. 

The  Galloway,  resembling  a  Kyloe  without  boms,  with  a 
less  shaggy  coa|«iau  when  well  bred,  one  of  the  best-made  and 
■KMt  •ynmeurical  of  our  breeds  of  cattle.    It,  too,  is  driv«n 


south  in  large  numbers  to  be  fattened,  and  yields  ^'^^'■n^ft 
beeC 

The  Angus,  also  a  polled  breed,  of  a  red  or  black  odor,  ba 
much  larger  animal,  and  when  crossed  with  the  pure-bred 
shorthorn  breed,  furnishes  one  of  the  best  crosses  for  the  feed. 
ing-stall  that  we  have. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  sorts  especially  «d«ptfd  ts 
the  dairy. 

Different  Kinds  of  Caws. — ^The  large  kinds  of  cows  are 
generally  chosen  where  there  are  rich  fertile  pastures  ;  and  no 
doubt  the  dominant  breed  throughout  the  country,  both  for  in- 
door and  outdoor  feeding,  is,  as  has  been  said,  the  shortfaon. 
This  breed  is  divided  into  several  varieties-^the  Holdemess, 
Northumberland,  Durham,  Yorkshire,  etc.  The  Yorkshire  is 
thought  to  be  the  best  for  the  dairy.  These  fine  animals  ap- 
pear to  have  descended  from  the  Teeswater  breed.  There  are 
a  great  many  varieties  of  the  large  cows  in  this  country  thai 
have  been  bred  by  shorthorn  bulls.  An  excellent  cross  it 
common  in  the  eastern  counties  between  the  best  Suffislk 
cows  and  shorthc^n  animals  of  the  best  blood.  They  are  good 
milkers,  harmless,  and  very  quiet,  and  consequently  modi 
approved  of  for  pasture-feeding.  Cows  of  this  breed  will  pro- 
duce from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  butter  per  week  each,  when 
well  managed  ;  and  for  butter  dairying  the  quantity  and  quali- 
ty of  cream  produced  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  qnaa- 
tity  of  milk. 

Cheshire  Cows. — ^The  Cheshire  dairy  farms  are  mottfy 
stocked  with  a  mixed  breed  of  cows,  between  the  Cheshire 
Lancashire,  and  other  crosses. 

Lancashire. -^IVt  Lancashire  are  distinguished  by  their  loi^ 
horns,  deep  fore-quarters,  and  long  hair.  They,  as  well  at 
other  long-homed  cows,  are  said  to  give  richer  milk  than 
polled  cows,  but  not  so  much  of  it.  Besides  the  milking  prop> 
erties  of  a  breed  of  cows,  their  hardy  qualities  must  be  thooghl 
of,  where  they  are  exposed  to  bleak  situations ;  and  no  doubt 
the  long-homed  Lancashire  and  other  coarse-skinned  animaU 
are  the  most  hardy. 

Devons. — The  middle*horaed  breed  of  cows  may  indiide 
the  Devons,  the  Herefords,  and  the  Sussex.  The  two  latter  are 
the  largest,  but  neither  of  them  excel  the  best  shorthorn  in 
their  produce  of  milk.  The  Devons  are  of  a  light  red  ookx; 
with  yellowish  colored  horns,  well  made,  and  their  milk  is  ridi 
—or  we  should  not  have  such  rich  Devonshire  cream. 

Hereford^-^Tht  Hereford,  next  in  size  to  the  shorthMn 
breed,  is  a  fine  animal  and  a  pretty  good  one  for  dairy  stock* 
but  better,  perhaps,  for  fattening  purposes.  The  Sussex  do 
not  differ  much  from  the  Herefords  ;  they  are  both  of  a  darker 
color  than  the  Devons,  with  homs  of  a  moderate  length,  torn* 
ing  up  at  the  points,  having  wide  hips  and  smallish  bonei; 
They  are  middling  cows  for  the  dairy. 

Calloway,— T\i<t  polled  Galloways  are  very  nice  animals  fat 
grazing  purposes ;  they  are  mostly  black,  well  proportioned  in 
form,  and  yield  an  average  quantity  of  milk,  when  carefully 
used,  for  dairy  purposes. 

Highland, — The  Highland  are  not  thought  to  be  better  milk- 
producers  than  the  Galloways,  but  more  hardy. 

Ayrshire.'^Tht  Ayrshire  cow  b  a  favorite  in  some  places, 
but  not  preferred  by  cow-keepers  in  generaL    It  is,  however. 
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a  good  animal  for  the  dairy,  and  almost  equal  to  the  Aldemey 
in  the  richness  of  its  milk*  It  has  fine  wrinkled  horns,  is  larger 
than  the  Aldemey,  and  somewhat  like  it  in  appearance.  Its 
color  is  usually  red  and  white. 

Shetland, — ^The  Shetland  cattle  are  yery  small,  and  inferior 
in  shape  to  thoSe  of  the  Western  Highlands.  They  are  hardy, 
small  consumers  of  food,  and  yield  al>ottt  two  quarts  of  milk  a 
day. 

WilsK^'Wt  Pembrokeshire  cow  is  small  and  hardy.  It  is 
fine*boned,  with  dean  light  head  and  neck,  small  yellow  horn, 
good  chine,  long  round  barrel,  thin  thigh,  and  short  fine  legs, 
always  in  good  condition  if  tolerably  kept,  and  has  a  rich  wave 
in  her  hair  which  ever  denotes  thrifliness  of  kind.  Its  pro- 
duce is  from  five  to  seven  pounds  of  butter  a  week  during  the 
dairy  season. 

Irish. — The  Kerry  cattle,  in  size  and  shape,  resemble  some 
of  those  from  the  Western  Islands,  of  a  high-bred  deer»like 
shape,  not  so  broad  or  so  low  in  the  leg  as  the  native  High- 
land Stots.  "these  cattle  are  very  hardy,  being  reared  in  a 
country  of  rocks  and  hills.  Their  properties  are  said  to  be 
that  of  giving  the  largest  quantity  of  milk,  which  is  also 
of  the  richest  quality  for  the  amount  of  sustenance  they 
require. 

Aldemey, — ^The  little  Aldemey  cow  is  a  slender-made  animal, 
not  very  well  shaped,  though  admired  for  Its  deer-like  mild 
iace  and  fine  bone  ;  it  is  mostly  of  a  red  and  white  color,  with 
a  mottled  face.  The  Aldemey  gives  the  richest  milk  of  any 
kind,  and  some  of  them  have  been  known  to  produce  ten  and 
eleven  pounds  of  butter  a  week  of  the  finest  quality.  They 
are  rather  tender,  and  require  to  be  wrll  housed  in  the 
winter. 

Suffolh.^'\\i^  Suffolk  cow  is  believed  to  be  the  best  of  the 
polled  breeds  for  the  dairy  where  the  pastures  are  not  very 
rich.  They  are  quiet,  hardy,  and  suitable  for  upland  fields. 
It  is  thought  that  the  Dun-colored  originally  descended  from 
the  Galloway  ;  they  do  not,  however,  generally  appear  to  be  so 
uniformly  well-shaped  as  the  Galloway,  although  they  have 
been  vastly  improved  of  late  years  by  careful  breeders.  Various 
crosses  between  them  and  the  Ayrshire,  and  other  varieties, 
have  increased  the  produce  of  the  dairy  in  many  places ;  but  it 
b  believed  that  for  large  dairies,  no  cross  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  Suffolk  cow  and  the  shorthorn  bull. 

Whichever  breed  is  made  choice  of  to  improve  the  stock, 
both  male  and  female  should  be  of  the  best  animals.  By  a  first* 
class  bull  a  hardy,  well-informed,  and  abundant  milk-producing 
cow  is  almost  sure  to  produce  valuable  calves  to  bring  up  for 
tiie  future  supply  of  the  dairy. 

THE  COW  AND  CALF. 

Rtaring  Cow  Stoch, — Where  there  is  accommodation  for 
rearing  young  cow  stock,  the  best  males  and  females  should  be 
selected  for  propagating  a  good  breed.  It  would  not  do,  how. 
ever,  for  thsoe  who  expect  to  make  a  profit  by  dairy-fimning, 
to  purchase  animals  at  the  fabulous  prices  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  dollars,  such  as' we  read  of  at  the  sales  of  first- 
class  breeders.  Very  excellent  animals  can  be  found  now  of 
various  breeds,  and  calves  chosen  from  the  best  of  them,  though 
HOI  ynxf  high  in  price,  will  be  as  good  for  dairy  purposes  as 


the  most  celebrated  stock.    A  selection  should  be  carefully 
made  from  mothers  which  are  the  best  milkers,  with  full-size 
udders,  wide  rounded  hips,  straight  backs,  and  broad  chesty 
with  small  tapering  legs  ;  and  bulls  with  broad  breast,  project- 
ing a  little  before  their  legs,   ^ith  neck   rising  from  their 4 
shoulders,  moderate-sized  heads,  flat,  broad,  straight  backs,  f 
well  filled  up  behind  their  shoulders  and  between  their  ribs 
and  hips,  with  small  straight  legs  and  rounded  bodies.    Large 
sunken   bodies   are    generally  brought    on   by  poor   keep. 
Anihials  kept  on  straw  and  sedgy  meadows  only,  while  young, ' 
are  usually  disfigured  by  their  bodies  becoming  unnaturally 
protruded. 

Watchfulness  requireeL — When  cows  are  expected  to  calve 
(at  the  end  of  forty  weeks)  they  should  be  carefully  watched 
night  and  day,  and  where  the  weaning  of  the  calf  b  intended, 
it  would  be  best  for  them  to  calve  at  the  beginning  of  March, 
as  they  would  then  have  the  whole  of  the  grass  season  before 
thenu  When  tlie  cow  has  had  a  protracted  and  difficult  calv* 
ing-time,  she  will  require  careful  treatment.  In  common 
natural  cases  she  will  soon  be  all  right ;  but  in  difficult  cases 
brushing  of  the  belly  and  loins  with  a  wisp  is  serviceable^ 
gentle  walking  exercise  for  a  short  time  in  fine  weather  is  use* 
ful.  Gruels  and  cordial  drinks  should  also  occasionally  be  given. 
The  latter  might  consist  of  a  quart  of  ale  mixed  with  sugar  or 
treacle,  and  diluted  with  water,  to  be  given  warm.  She  must 
have  her  warm  water  mixed  with  a  little  meaL  Should  fever 
intervene,  it  is  best  to  send  for  the  Veterinary  surgeon,  and 
commit  the  case  to  his  care. 

Cows  after  calving  should  be  carefully  fed  with  nutritious 
food,  in  small  quantities  often  repeated  ;  and  it  is  certainly 
best  to  give  cooked  or  boiled  food,  as  it  prevents  more  gene- 
rally indigestion  and  flatulent  colic.  At  all  events,  sweet  and 
easily  digested  food  should  be  given,  or  material  injury  may 
arise.  Should  the  udder  swell  from  excess  of  milk,  or  the  in- 
capacity of  the  calf  to  draw  it  all  away,  frequent  milking  is 
requisite,  and  it  should  be  hand -rubbed  well,  with  frequent 
washings  of  warm  water  and  soft  soap,  or  with  warm  bran- 
water.  The  teats  occasionally  become  sote ;  the  same  applica- 
tions should  be  resorted  to,  and,  in  addition,  a  little  lard, 
olive-oil,  or  even  cream,  should  be  gently  nibbed  on,  particu- 
larly in  cases  of  pustules  arising,  or  scab. 

Calves  will  soon  learn  to  drink  froitt  a  pall ;  but  it  is  generally 
thought  best  to  allow  them  to  suck  frbm  thel^  Mothers  for  a 
few  days,  while  the  herdsmtin  milks  on  the  bppo^ite  Aide.  The 
cow  will  give  down  her  milk  the  better  Ibr  it,  and  become 
reconciled  to  his  milking  her  without  the  ddf  tftenArards,  if 
treated  with  gentle  kindness. 

The  calf  should  have  new  milk  for  a  fortnight  twice  a  day; 
then  skimmed  milk  mixed  with  oatmeal  or  linseed  meal,  boiled 
for  half  an  hour,  during  another  fortnight  or  three  wieeks.  It 
will  require  about  two  gallons  a  day  till  tt  be^k  to  ^t  well, 
which  it  will  do  when  it  is  five  or  six  weeks  old,  if  soihe  Sweet 
hay  be  given  it  daily,  or  some  hay  chaff  with  pulj^d  mangold 
or  swedes  mixed  with  It.  Skimmed  milk,  or  whey  mixed  with 
a  little  linseed  meal,  will  then  do  for  its  drink,*  which  may  be 
continued  till  tt  is  twelve  weeks  old,  when  it  woiUd  live  very 

•  The  milk  may  be  taken  from  the  quantity  set  up  for  Imttei  andoaei 
■iri^mw.^  i^tar  siimlinf  twtlve  bouiSi 
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well  on  a  pasture  or  on  natural  food.  Some  people  wean  calves 
almost  entirely  on  linseed  tea. 

Summer  Treatment. — When  the  weather  is  warm  and  the 
flies  become  troublesome,  they  ought  not  to  be  left  in  their 
pasture  without  shade  or  shelter.  If  well  shaded  during  the 
Jieat  of  the  day,  and  supplied  with  pure  water  and  some  green 
food  in  their  cribs,  ihey  will  most  likely  continue  to  thrive ; 
but  if  left  to  be  tormented  with  flies,  huddled  together  in  a 
comer  of  their  pasture,  or  in  a  wet  diich,  they  will  probably 
become  unhealthy.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that,  on  first 
leaving  the  cow-house,  the  calf  should  be  confined  in  a  safe  place 
in  the  yard  or  elsewhere  for  a  day  or  two,  until  ii  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  the  bright  light  of  day,  as  on,its  first  introduction  it 
appears  almost  blind,  and  would  be  likely  to  run  into  danger. 

A  change  of  pasture  now  and  then  is  de2>irable,  but  calves 
should  not  be  put  into  low  wet  meadows,  as  it  is  generally  in 
such  bitualions  that  they  get  diseased  with  a  husky  cough.  As 
the  fall  approaches  the  grass  will  be  less  nutritious,  it  will  then 
be  necessary  to  give  ihem  some  food  in  their  yard  or  shed,  such 
as  pulped  roots  mixed  with  cut  straw  chaff",  every  night.  A 
little  salt  mixed  with  their  chafl'is  a  good  thing,  and  is  believed 
by  some  people  to  prevent  '*  hove." 

When  frost  begins  they  should  not  be  turned  into  their  pas- 
ture till  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  or  till  it  disappears.  Their  racks, 
cribs,  and  mangers,  or  whatever  they  feed  or  drink  from,  should 
constantly  be  kept  clean,  and  the  herdsman  should  be  urged 
to  feed  and  water  them  regularly,  and  to  keep  them  well  sup- 
plied with  dry  bedding. 

As  winter  approaches  they  would  be  best  confined  to  the 
yard  and  shed,  where,  if  well  sheltered  and  fed  regularly  with 
a  proper  quantity  of  pulped  roots,  turnips  or  mangold,  mixed 
with  straw  chafl'spiinkled  with  a  little  salt,  they  will  thrive  fast 
enough  till  the  spring,  when  they  can  return  to  their  pastures, 
or  be  provided  with  green  food ;  they  should  be  carefully 
treated  as  before  recommended.  The  upland  pastures  are  best 
for  young  stock. 

Some  people  allow  heifers  to  have  calves  when  only  two 
years  old,  but  they  seldom  (if  ever)  make  such  good  cows  as 
those  that  are  left  free  till  they  are  three  years  of  age. 

Young  stock  brought  up  as  here  recommended  will  generally 
thrive  fast,  and  be  free  from  disease. 

Cost  of  Keep.^^-C<ym%  arc  large  consumers  of  food,  and  should 
not  be  stinted  when  in  milk.  Heifers  will  require  nothing  but 
green  food  in  the  dry  summer  months ;  but  as  the  winter  ap- 
proaches they  should  be  sheltered  in  a  yard  at  night,  and  a  little 
I  fresh  barley  or  oat  straw  given  them  in  their  cribs  ;  whenever 
the  pastures  become  injured  by  frost,  both  young  and  old  cows 
require  improved  food  in  their  sheds.  A  few  Swedish  turnips 
or  mangold  roots  should  then  be  given  them,  which,  if  pulped 
and  mixed  widi  sweet  chafl' (one-fourth  hay),  would  be  sufficient 
to  keep  them  in  healthy  condition ;  but  this  applies  only  to 
those  that  are  not  in  milk.  When  within  two  months  of  calving, 
all  cows  should  be  dried,  for,  if  not  then  dried,  they  will  not 
produce  so  much  milk  the  next  year.  They  should  afterwards 
hive  their  food  improved  by  an  additional  weight  of  roots  with 
their  chaff,  which  should  be  mixed  in  a  heap  over-night.  By 
the  morning  it  will  be  found  to  have  heated  a  little,  which  im- 
parts a  flavor  that  is  much  relished  by  the  cowa 


Consumption  of  Food,  ^As  was  before  remark^,  "  cows  an 
large  consumers  of  food,'*  and  no  wonder  that  they  should  re. 
quire  an  abundance,  to  enal>le  them  to  supply  so  rich  a  sus- 
tenance for  mankind,  as  well  as  to  support  themselves.  Where 
there  are  no  good  dry  pastures  to  provide  them  with  plenty  for 
their  summer  keep,  they  would  do  very  well  in  a  proper  feeding- 
house  (enclosed  on  the  north  and  south  sides)  with  a  door  at 
each  end,  if  they  were  liberally  supplied  with  green  food,  cut 
for  them  and  put  in  racks  :  such  as  rye  grass,  clover, tares.  It 
has  been  found  that  milk  as  abundant  and  butter  quite  as 
good  have  been  produced  by  cows  so  fed,  as  by  those  which 
had  the  run  of  rich  pastures.  But  where  there  are  pastures  it 
would  be  well  to  have  the  cows  housed  in  hot  weather,  when 
insects  are  troublesome ;  or  else  they  will  be  worried  and  heated 
and  unable  to  feed,  and  will  fall  off  in  their  produce  of 
milk. 

A  large  cow  will  consume  a  cwt,  of  green  food  per  day. 

Wlien  green  food  Is  scarce,  as  is  generally  the  case  at  the 
end  of  a  dry  summer,  a  little  linseed-cake  or  bean-meal,  mixed 
with  cut  chaff*  (one  third  hay),  should  be  given  them  to  keep  up 
the  produce  of  milk,  lest  part  of  the  best  season  for  dairying 
should  be  lost  by  its  failure. 

It  is  not  good  economy  to  feed  cows  on  much  uncut  hay,  for 
they  would  consume  and  spoil  a  cwt.  a  day,  if  fed  entirely  on 
it  Much  less  expensive  and  more  natural  condiments  can 
be  made  by  a  mixture  of  bean,  barley,  maize,  or  linseed- 
meal,  and  other  produce  of  the  soil  by  cow-keepers  them- 
selves. 

Milk  Dairies, — When  cows  are  kept  only  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  brewers'  grains  are  given 
them,  with  a  small  portion  of  hay,  for  ruminating  pur|>osea.  On 
this  they  do  tolerably  well,  but  it  will  be  found  to  their  advan- 
tage if  about  three  or  four  pounds  of  bean-meal  be  mixed  with 
the  grains  for  each  cow  per  day. 

Winter  Food, — In  winter  and  spring,  Swedish  turnips,  man- 
gold, and  other  root  crops  would  be  found  mere  economical 
food  than  the  grains,  meal,  and  hay  last  mentioned.  A  bushel 
of  pulped  roots  mixed  with  about  fourteen  pounds  of  cut  chaff, 
one-third  hay,  and  given  them  twice  a  day,  would  be  found 
sufficient  to  satisfy  a  moderate-sized  cow,  but  they  should  not 
be  stinted  or  confined  to  any  quantity  if  they  are  found  lo 
require  more.  Cabbages,  carrots,  and  parsnips  are  very  go^xl 
food  for  milch  cows  if  given  in  moderate  quantities  with  other 
food.  It  is  important  that  all  roots  should  be  freed  from 
earth  before  pulping,  or  given  to  the  cows,  otherwise  it  wouM 
impart  an  unpleasant  flavor  to  the  cream.  When  cows  are  fei 
on  pulped  roots,  with  cut  chaff,  a  peck  or  two  of  malt-dust 
("  combs")  would  be  a  nice  addition,  as  it  would  give  a  zest 
to  the  mixture.  A  sufCcient  quantity  for  the  whole  herd  shouJd 
be  put  into  a  heap  about  twelve  hours  before  it  wonld  be 
wanted,  when  it  would  be  found  to  have  acquired  a  little 
warmth  and  a  fragrant  smell,  which  would  give  the  cows  a 
greater  relish  for  it. 

A  change  of  green  or  succulent  food  appears  to  promote  the 
secretions  of  the  system,  and  to  giye  stimulus  to  their  action 
Such  as  would  injure  the  flavor  of  milk  should  be  avoided. 
White  turnips  and  cabbages  will  do  this,  if  given  without  a 
good  supply  of  other  food  with  them. 
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EARLY  HISTORY  AND  HABITS  OF 
THE    HORSE. 


HE  Early  History  and 

Origin  of  the  Horse 

is  wrapped  in  obscurity 

and  fable,  and  we  really 

know  little  or  nothing  of 

it,  except  that  we  have 

to  believe    that  he  first 

from  Asia,  like  man,  and, 

ing  to  the  Mosaic  account, 

er  animals  now  existing; 

at  he  was  used  in  Egypt 

than    1600    years    before 

But  with  the  history  of 

LUC  uui-se  we  shall  not  encumber 

this  book,  which  might  be  enlarged  to  an  enormous 

extent  if  this  department  were  entered  into  at  length. 

Suffice  it,  then,  to  discuss  the  present  condition  of 

the  horse,  and  its  more  recent  origin,  in  addition  to 

his  general  habits. 

The  Habits  op  the  Horse,  in  all  countries,  and 
of  all  varieties,  are  pretty  much  alike.  Wherever  he 
is  at  large,  he  is  bold,  but  wary,  and  easily  taking 
note  of  the  approach  of  man,  to  give  him  as  wide  a 
berth  as  he  possibly  can,  or  rather  show  him  a  clean 
pair  of  heels.    Wild  hones  exist  to  the  present  day 


in  the  interior  of  Asia  and  in  South  America.  But 
both  the  horses  of  the  Tartars  and  those  of  La  Plata 
are  descended  from  the  domesticated  animals,  and 
can  scarcely  be  called  wild  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term.  From  their  constant  state  of  liberty, 
and  their  roving  habits^  in  order  to  obtain  food  and 
water,  they  are  inured  to  fatigue,  and  can  bear  an 
enormous  amount  of  long-continued  fast  work,  with- 
out failing  under  it,  and  without  that  training  which 
the  domesticated  animal  must  have.  The  walk  and 
the  gallop  are  the  horse's  natural  paces,  and  all  others 
are  acquired  ;  but  nothing  can  exceed  the  fiery  ani- 
mation and  elegance  of  movement  of  the  free  horse ; 
and  in  these  two  paces  art  has  done  nothing  to  im- 
prove his  form,  except,  perhaps,  in  slightly  increasing 
the  speed  of  the  latter.  In  all  countries,  and  in 
every  age,  the  horse  feeds  upon  grain  or  grass,  though 
it  b  said  that  in  Arabia  he  is  occasionally  supported 
upon  camel's  milk,  when  food  such  as  he  usually  lives 
upon  is  not  to  be  had. 

It  may  be  useful  to  specify  the  terms  employed  to 
describe  the  principal  parts  of  the  lorse.  These 
details  will  not  prove  altogether  superfluous,  as  some 
of  the  words  we  are  about  to  explain  not  unfrequeniiy 
occur  in  conversation. 

The  two  parts  of  the  head  of  the  horse  which  c(  r- 
respond  to  the  temples  in  a  man  are  above  the  e}^  s. 
The  eyes  themselves  have  a  loose  crescentiform  fold 
of  the  conjunctiva  at  the  inner  angle,  often  errone^ 
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ously  called  membrana  nicHtans^  but  it  neither  per- 
forms its  office  or  possesses  its  muscular  apparatus. 
The  orbit,  which  is  formed  of  seven  bones,  four 
cranial  and  three  facial,  contains  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  on  the  inner  angle  of  which  is  situated  the  haw. 
The  eye-pUs  are  deep  indentations  which  lie  between 
the  eye  and  the  ear,  above  the  eyebrows  on  each 
side. 

The  face  is  the  front  of  the  head  from  the  eyes  to 
the  nostrils ;  this  part  corresponds  to  the  upper  part 
of  a  man's  nose.  This  name  is,  however,  generally 
applied  to  that  portion  that  surrounds  the  curl  or 
centre  on  the  forehead  from  whence  the  hair  radiates. 

The  neck  of  the  horse  is  designated  by  the  word 
crest;  it  is  comprised  from  one  end  to  the  other  be- 
tween the  mane  on  the  upper  side  and  the  gullet  on 
the  lower.  The  forelock  is  the  portion  of  the  mane 
which  is  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  falls  over  on  the 
forehead  between  the  eyes. 

The  withers  is  the  spot  where  the  shoulders  meet 
up  above,  between  the  back  and  the  neck,  at  the 
point  where  the  neck  and  the  mane  come  to  an  end. 

The  chest  is  that  part  which  is  in  front  between 
the  shoulders  and  bdow  the  throat 

The  bach  commences  at  the  withers  and  extend' 
all  along  the  spine  as  far  as  the  crupper.  When  the 
horse  is  fat,  the  whole  length  of  the  spine  forms  a 
kind  of  hollow  which  is  said  to  be  channeled. 

The  space  which  is  included  within  the  ribs  b 
called  the  barrel ;  the  name  of  stomach  is  also  given 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  body  which  joins  the  osster* 
fmm  and  the  bottom  of  the  ribs. 

The  flanhs  lie  at  the  extremity  of  the  stomach  and 
extend  as  far  as  the  hip-bones.  The  tail  is  divided 
into  two  parts  :  the  stump  or  doch^  and  the  hair. 

The  upper  part  of  the  front  leg  of  the  horse  is 
called  the  shoulder  although  it  corresponds  with  the 
fore-ann  in  a  man  ;  the  fore-arm  follows  it  lower 
down. 

The  joint  which  is  below  the  fore-arm  is  called  the 
hnee  ;  it  corresponds  to  the  place  of  the  wrist  in  man, 
forms  an  angle  turning  inwards  when  the  leg  is  bent 

The  shank  forms  the  second  portion  of  the  fore- 
leg ;  it  commences  at  the  knee-joint,  and  corresponds 
to  the  metacarpus  in  man. 

Behind  th^  shank  is  a  tendon,  which  extends  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  is  called  the  back-sinew. 

The  fetlock-Joint  is  the  articulation  immediately 
below  the  shank. 


The  fetlock  itself  is  a  tuft  of  hair  covering  a  lott 
of  soft  homy  excrescence,  which  is  called  the  er^d. 

The  pastern  is  the  portion  of  the  leg  between  the 
fetlock-joint  and  the  foot. 

The  coronet  is  an  elevation  lying  below  the  pastern, 
and  is  furnished  with  long  hair  falling  over  the  hoo^ 
all  round  the  foot 

Tht  hoofs  form,  so  to  speak,  the  nails  of  the  hone, 
and  consist  of  a  homy  substance. 

In  order  to  describe  the  parts  which  make  up  the 
hind  legs  of  the  horse,  we  must  go  back  to  the  haun- 
ches. Each  of  these  contains  the  femur ^  and  cone- 
sponds  to  the  thigh  of  a  man.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
thigh  of  the  horse,  which  is  joined  on  to  the  body, 
and  bears  the  name  of  buttocks.  It  is  terminated 
below  and  in  front  by  the  stifle  which  is  the  joint  of 
the  knee  containing  the  knee-pan.  It  is  situated  be> 
low  the  haunch,  on  a  level  with  the  flank,  and  shifts 
its  place  when  the  horse  walks. 

The  highest  part  of  the  hind  leg,  which  is  detached 
from  the  body,  is  called  the  th^^h^  or  gasHns^  and 
corresponds  to  the  leg  of  a  man.  It  extends  from 
the  stifle  and  lower  part  of  the  buttocks  down  to  the 
hock. 

The  hock  is  the  joint  which  is  below  the  thi^ 
and  bends  forward.  Thb  joint  represents  the  instep 
inaman ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  hock,  which  is  called 
the  point  of  the  hock,  b  the  hed. 

Below  the  hock  are  the  shank,  the  fetlock-joint, 
the  pastem,  and  the  foot,  just  the  same  as  in  die 
fore-legs. 

We  will  now  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  diveratj 
of  color  in  the  coat  of  the  horse,  in  order  to  fix  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  which  are  generally  employed 
to  designate  the  various  hues  which  the  coat  pre- 
sents. 

Bay  is  a  reddish  nut-brown  color,  with  various 
shades.  Dark  bay  horses  are  of  a  very  dark  brown, 
almost  black,  except  on  the  flanks  and  tip  of  die 
nose,  where  they  are  of  a  reddish  color.  The  g(dden^ 
or  light  bay  J  is  a  yellow  sun-light  hue.  Detppled  bay 
horses  have  on  their  mmps  spots  of  a  darker  bay 
than  on  the  rest  of  their  bodies.  In  bay  horses  the 
extremities,  the  mane,  and  the  tail  are  dways  black. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  black  horses :  the  not) 
blacky  which  is  of  a  brownish  tinge,  more  or  leas  con- 
spicuous in  various  lights ;  the  blacky  and  the  coolf 
blacky  which  is  the  darkest  of  alL 

J9M»-colored  borsei^  of  which  there  art  tevcra! 
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shades,  are  of  a  yellowish-sandy  hue  ;  the  mane  and 
tail  of  these  are  either  white  or  black.  Some  of  the 
latter  have  a  black  line  along  the  vertebrae,  which' is 
called  a  mule's^  or  eel-^tri^. 

Chestnut  is  a  kind  of  reddish  or  cinnamon-colored 
bay.  There  are  several  shades  of  it,  among  which 
are  the  bright  chestnut^  which  is  the  color  of  a  red 
cow's  coat ;  the  common  chestnut^  which  is  neither 
dark  nor  bright ;  the  bay  chestnut^  which  verges  upon 
the  red  ;  the  burnt  chestmnt,  which  is  dark,  aiKl  nearly 
approaches  black.  Some  chestnut  horses  have  white 
manes  and  taOs,  others  black.  The  r(fan  is  a  mixture 
of  red  and  white. 

Gray  horses  have  white  hair  mixed  with  black  or 
bay.  There  are  seV^al  modifications  of  this  color ; 
the  dappled-gray^  the  sUver^gray^  the  iran^gray^  etc. 
Dapple-gray  horses  have  on  the  back  and  other  parts 
of  the  body  a  number  of  round  spots,  in  some  cases 
black  in  others  of  a  lighter  hue ;  these  spots  are 
somewhat  iri^egularly  distributed.  Gray  horses  as 
they  increase  in  age  become  lighter  in  color,  ulti- 
mately becoming  white. 

Piebald  and  skewbald  horses  are  white,  with  large 
irregular  spots  and  striped  of  some  other  color  irreg- 
ularly arranged.  The  different  kinds  are  distinguished 
by  the  color  that  is  combined  with  the  white,  as  the 
piebald  proper,  which  are  white  and  black;  the 
skewbaldy  which  are  white  and  bay ;  the  ckestmU 
piebald^  which  are  white  and  chestnut 

The  horses  which  have  small  black  spots  on  a  white 
or  gray  coat  are  called  flea-bitten^  particularly  preva- 
lent in  India  among  Arabs. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  wild  and  domestic 
horse  in  common,  both  as  regards  their  structure  and 
their  color,  m  short,  their  outward  appearance  gen- 
erally, without  noticing  the  different  breeds,  which 
must  soon  occupy  our  attention.  But  before  we  en- 
ter upon  the  study  of  the  various  equine  races,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a  short  explanation  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  bit  regulates  the  paces  of  the  horse.  By 
this  we  are  led  to  speak  of  the  construction  of  the 
mouth,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  most  useful. 

The  horse  either  walks,  trots,  gallops,  or  ambles. 

The  paces  of  the  horse  are  essentially  modified  by 
means  both  of  the  bit  and  spur.  The  spur  excites 
a  quickness  of  movement ;  Uie  bit  communicates  to 
this  movement  a  due  amount  of  precision.  The  mouth 
of  the  horse  is  so  sensitive  that  the  least  movement 
or  the  slightest  impression  which  it  receives  warns 


and  regulates  the  motion  of  the  animal  But  to  pre* 
serve  the  full  delicacy  of  this  organ,  it  is  highly  ne« 
cessary  to  treat  tenderly  its  extreme  sensibility. 

The  position  of  the  teeth  in  the  jaw  of  the  horse 
affords  to  man  the  facility  which  exists  in  placing  a 
bit  in  its  mouth,  by  which  instrument  this  high- 
spirited  and  vigorous  animal  is  broken  in  and  guided. 
Let  us,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  study  the  arrange 
ment  of  its  mouth. 

There  are  in  each  jaw  six  incisors,  or  fore-teeth, 
followed  on  either  side  by  a  tush,  which  b  generally 
deficient  in  mares,  especially  in  the  lower  jaw.  Next 
comes  a  series  of  six  grinders  on  each  aide  in  both 
jaws ;  these  teeth  have  a  square  crown,  marked  with 
four  crescents,  formed  by  the  lamina  qI  enamel  which 
are  embedded  on  them.  Between  the  tushes  and 
the  grinders  there  is  a  considerable  qmce  called  the 
bar^  which  corresponds  to  the  angle  of  the  lips ;  and 
it  is  in  this  interval  that  the  bit  is  placed. 

It  is  also  by  means  of  the  teeth  that  we  are  enabled 
to  know  a  horse's  age — ^a  knowledge  which  is  of  the 
highest  utility ;  for  a  horse  increases  in  value  in  pro- 
portion as  he  approaches  maturity,  again  decreasing 
in  worth  as  he  becomes  older.  Up  to  nine  years  the 
age  can  be  determined  pretty  accurately  by  means 
of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  teeth. 

The  foal,  at  his  birth,  is  usually  devoid  of  teeth 
in  the  front  of  the  mouth,  and  has  only  two  grinders 
on  each  side  in  each  jaw.  At  the  end  of  a  few  dajrs^ 
the  two  middle  fore-teeth,  ox  pincers,  make  their  ap- 
pearance. In  the  course  of  the  first  month  a  third 
grinder  shows  itself,  and  in  four  months  more  the 
two  next  fore-teeth  also  emeige ;  within  six  and  a 
half  or  eight  months  the  side  indsives,  or  comer  teeth, 
show,  and  also  a  fourth  grinder.  At  this  period  the 
first  dentition  is  complete.  The  changes  which  take 
place  up  to  the  age  of  three  years  depend  only  on 
the  fore-teeth  being  worn  away  more  or  less,  and  the 
black  hollows  being  obliterated  gradually  by  contact 
with  food.  In  thirteen  to  sixteen  months  the  cavities 
on  the  surface  of  the  pincers  are  effaced ;  they  are 
then  said  to  be  rctzed.  In  sixteen  to  twenty  months 
the  intermediate  fore-teeth  are  likewise  raud,  and 
in  twenty  to  twenty-four  months  the  same  thing  takes 
place  with  the  comer  teeth.  ' 

The  second  dentition  commences  al  the  age  of 
two  and  a  half  or  three  years.  The  milk-teeth  may 
be  recognized  by  their  shortness,  their  whiteness,  and 
the  construction  round  their  base  called  the  neck  of 
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the  tooth.  The  teeth  which  replace  them  have  no 
necks,  and  are  much  larger.  The  pincers  are  the  first 
to  fall  out  and  be  replaced  by  new  ones.  At  the  age 
of  from  three  years  and  a  half  to  four  years  the  in- 
termediate fore-teeth  experience  the  same  change, 
and  the  lower  tushes  begin  to  make  their  appearance. 
The  corner  teeth  are  also  renewed  when  between  four 
and  a  half  to  five  years  ;  the  upper  tushes  likewise 
pierce  the  gums,  and  about  the  same  date  the  sixth 
grinder  shows  itself. 

A  depression,  or  small  hollow,  may  be  noticed  on 
the  surface  of  the  crown  of  the  second  growth  of 
fore-teeth,  just  as  in  the  milk-teeth,  and  these  hol- 
lows are  gradually  worn  away  in  the  same  fashion. 

The  pincers  of  the  lower  jaw  lose  their  cavities 
when  the  horse  is  five  or  six  years  old ;  the  inter- 
mediate fore-teeth  are  the  next  to  raze.  The  marks 
in  the  corner-teeth  are  obliterated  at  the  age  of  seven 
or  eight  years.  The  process  of  destruction  of  the 
marks  in  the  upper  fore-teeth  goes  on  in  the  same 
order,  but  more  tardily. 

When  all  these  various  changes  have  taken  place, 
the  horse  is  looked  upon  as  agedy  because  the  teeth 
no  longer  furnish  any  certain  indications  as  to  the 
age  of  the  animal.  Only  approximate  inferences 
can  now  be  drawn  from  the  length  and  color  of  the 
tusks,  which  become  more  and  more  bare  and  pro- 
jecting from  the  gum,  etc. 

The  domestication  of  the  horse  appears  to  date 
back  to  the  very  earliest  period  of  his  appearance  on 
earth  ;  and  as  this  animal  adapts  itself  to  every  ne- 
cessity, every  want,  and  every  climate,  its  subjection 
has  resulted  in  a  considerable  number  of  races,  dis- 
tinguished by  more  or  less  prominent  characteristics 
of  shape,  strength,  temper,  and  endurance.  Although 
generally  intelligent,  affectionate,  and  endowed  with 
considerable  powers  of  memory,  these  qualities  in 
the  horse  are  essentially  modified  by  education  and 
climate.  And  for  the  full  development  of  his  intelli- 
gence and  his  high  qualities,  it  is  requisite  that  man 
should  be  his  companion  and  his  friend,  as  well  as 
his  master,  but  never  his  tyrant  Under  the  whip  of 
an  unfeeling  driver,  the  horse  becomes  brutalized, 
and  rapidly  degenerates,  morally  even  more  than 
physically. 

The  attachment  of  the  horse  for  those  who  treat 
it  kindly  is  a  well-known  fact 

The  influence  of  memory  on  the  horse  is  shown 
by  the  sense  it  retains  of  injuries  and  ill-treatment  it 


has  suffered.  Many  a  horse  is  restive  with  persons 
who  have  misused  it,  while  perfectly  docile  with 
others,  proving  a  consciousness  of  good  and  evil,  and  a 
natural  insubordination  against  tyranny  and  injustice. 

PRESENT  VARIETIES  OF  THE  HORSE. 
The  Arabian  is  still  one  of  the  most  distinct  varieties  of 
this  noble  animal,  and  also  one  of  the  most  prized,  being  eagerly 
sought  for  by  Turks  and  Christians  in  Asia,  Southern  Russia, 
India,  and  even  in  Australia.  In  his  native  deserts  he  is  still 
sometimes  to  be  seen  in  a  half- wild  state,  though  mpst  probably 
owned  by  some  of  the  "  dwellers  in  tents  "  peculiar  to  that  re- 
gion. But  it  is  the  more  domestic  breed  with  which  we  have 
chiefly  to  do,  and  which  is  carefully  preserved  in  a  pure  state 
by  the  chiefs  ot  be  various  tribes,  though  it  is  supposed  not  so 
free  from  stam  now  as  was  formerly  the  case.  The  head  of  the 
Arab  is  the  most  beautiful  model  in  nature,  giving  the  idea  ol 
courage,  tempered  with  docility  and  submission  to  man,  better 
than  any  other  animal,  and  even  more  so  than  the  dog.  It  is 
seldom,  j^rhaps,  that  so  beautiful  a  frame  exists ;  but  examples 
are  not  wanting  of  such  a  union  of  elegance  with  perfectly  good 
and  useful  points.  The  length  and  muscularity  of  the  fore-arm 
are  also  remarkable,  and  the  setting  on  of  the  tail  is  peculiarly 
high — ^points  which  have  generally  been  transmitted  to  our 
thorough-bred  horses  descended  from  Arabian  blood.  Many 
imported  horses  of  this  breed  are  exceedingly  wicked  and  ioU 
of  tricks,  but  in  India,  as  a  rule,  he  is  quite  the  reverse.  To 
the  modem  sportsman  also  he  is  valuable,  because  he  faces  the 
elephant  and  the  tiger  better  than  any  other  breed.  In  height 
he  is  generally  a  little  under  fifteen  hands ;  and  in  color  either 
bay,  black,  or  gray.  It  ii  said  that  there  are  three  distinct 
breeds  of  Arabians  even  now — the  Attechit  a  very  superior 
breed  ;  the  ICadischi,  mixed  with  these,  and  of  little  value  ; 
and  the  Kochlani^  highly  prized,  and  very  difficult  to  procure. 
If  this  is  true,  it  may  account  for  the  very  different  results 
produced  by  breeding  from  modem  Arabs  and  those  introdaced 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Barb  is  an  African  horse,  of  smaller  size  but  coarser 
make  than  the  Arabian,  and  evidently  fed  upon  more  nutritioos 
food.  As  his  name  implies,  his  native  land  is  Barbaiy  ;  bat 
there  'is  always  great  doubt  about  the  particular  breed  to 
which  imported  horses  belong,  because  they  are  carried  con- 
siderable distances  from  their  native  plains,  and  are  also  even 
then  much  mixed  in  blood.  It  has  frequently  been  said  that 
the  Barb  is  the  progenitor  of  one  root  of  the  best  English  stock, 
and  that  the  Godolphin  Arabian,  as  he  was  called,  belotiged 
to  this  blood ;  but  the  disputed  point  cannot  possibly  be  settled, 
and  there  seems  only  one  argument  in  favor  of  the  supposition, 
founded  upon  his  enormously  high  crest ;  while  his  superior 
size,  being  1 5  hands  high,  argues  just  as  strongly  in  favor  ol 
Arab  descent.  But  the  Spanish  horse  is  no  doubt  descended 
from  the  Barb,  this  breed  having  been  carried  into  Spain  by 
the  Moors  when  they  overran  the  country ;  and,  as  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Spanish  horse  is  totally  opposed  to  that  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Godolphin.  it  is  a  still  stronger  proof  of  his  Arabian 
ancestry,  or,  at  all  events,  an  argument  against  his  daim  \m 
Barbary  as  a  native  dima. 
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'(he  Dongola  horse  is  another  African  variety,  of  a  much 
laxger  size  than  either  the  Arab  or  the  Barb,  but  mure 
leggy.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  this  breed  have  reached 
this  country. 

The  Persian  is  a  smali-si/^  horse,  and  quite  as  elegant  as 
the  Arabian,  but  not  nearly  so  enduring. 

The  Turkooman,  again,  is  a  larger  breed,  but  without  the 
elegance  of  form  of  the  Arab  and  Persian.  They  are  hght  in 
the  barrel,  and  leggy,  with  coarse  heads  and  ewe-necks  ;  yet 
they  are  endowed  with  very  stout  and  lasting  qualities,  and 
they  are  said  to  travel  very  long  dbtances  without  distress. 
This  is  only  another  instance  of  the  ofi-quoted  adage^  "  that 
the  horse  can  go  in  all  forms." 

The  Cossack  horses  are  reared  at  liberty,  and  in  large 
herds,  and  they  were  long  said  to  be,  in  consequence  of  this 
fact,  of  unrivaled  speed  and  stoutness. 

The  Tnrkiah  horse  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  pure  Arab,  with 
a  cross  of  the  Persian  and  Turkooman,  lie  is  a  very  fine, 
high-spirited,  and  elegant  horse. 

The  East-Indian  and  Australian  horses  are  of  various 
mixed  breeds,  some  being  Arabs,  some  Persians,  and  others 
Turks  and  Barbs .  while  others  agam  are  of  English  blood,  but 
these  degenerate  rapidly,  and  though  serviceable  in  crossing 
with  the  Arabian  or  the  Barb,  yet  they  cannot  long  be  main- 
tained in  their  original  punty  without  iniury. 

The  Belgian  and  Dutch  horses  for  slow  work  are  very 
serviceable.  They  are,  however  most  of  them  too  heavy  and 
Inmbenng  for  anything  but  machiners  and  even  in  that  de- 
partroent  they  require  care  not  to  over-dnve  them 

The  Norman  horse,  agam.  is  a  much  more  hardy  and  com- 
pact animaL  He  is,  however,  gifted  with  an  excellent  con- 
stitution, and  with  legs  and  feet  which  will  stand  rattling  to 
any  extent.  These  horses  are  generally  low  and  short-legged, 
as  compared  with  the  Belgians. 

The  Spanish  horse  is  much  crossed  with  the  Barb,  and  has 
the  i^xk)  head  and  neck  of  that  breed,  but  coupled  with  a  weak 
and  drooping  hind-quarter  and  •  very  light  nuddle-piece.  The 
shoulders  and  legs  are.  however  good 

The  American  and  Canadian  breeds  vary  a  great  deal 
and  are  made  up  of  the  original  Spanish  stock  crossed  with 
English.  Arabian,  and  Barb  importations  Climate,  however, 
has  done  much  for  them :  and  they  have  all  the  wiriness  of 
fiame  and  elasticity  of  muscle  which  their  masters  possess  As 
trotters  they  are  unrivaled,  and  m  endurance  stand  very  high 
but  they  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  though  not  showing 
any  peculiarly  unsightly  points.  Some  of  the  best  breeds  of 
horses  have  been  imported  by  us,  especially  in  Virginia,  where 
Tranby,  Priam,  and  many  others  have  done  good  service.  Out 
importers  have  always  been  careful  to  select  sound  as  well  as 
stout  blood,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  invest  large  sums  m  order 
to  procure  it 

The  English  Thorough-bred.^England  is  indebted  to 
the  Stuarts  for  the  first  great  improvement  made  in  the  breed 
of  her  horses,  James  L  and  Charles  I.  having  introduced  the 
Anbian  blood,  and  Charies  II.  laying  the  foundation  of  her 
present  Ineeds  by  importing  several  mares  (called  RoyaJ  Marea 
tfielK  ssssterX  to  ^rfiick  asaj  ba  traced  the  celebrated 
p  ef  tka  H^tMT  s»l  «^  ^  iast  C3s.:%^,  and  sc^«  al  her 


best  modem  breeds.     Numerous  Eastern   horses  were  also 
imported  at  various  times. 

The  Thorough-bred  horse  is  intended  for  racing  only. 
The  finght  of  the  race  horse  varies  from  15  hands  to  i6i 
hands,  or  even  17  hands;  but  the  general  height  of  our  best 
horses  is  about  15  hands  3  inches. 

The  iiead  and  neck  should  be  characterized  by  lightness^ 
which  is  essential  to  this  department.  Whatever  is  unneces- 
sary is  so  much  dead  weight,  and  we  know  the  effect  of  7  lbs. 
in  impeding  the  horse  over  a  disrance  of  ground.  Now  7  lbs. 
are  easily  bestowed  upon  a  neck  which  may  differ  in  at  least 
20  or  30  lbs.  between  the  two  extremes  of  lightness  and  exces* 
sive  weight  Thus,  it  nuiy  be  considered  as  indubitable  that 
whatever  is  met  with  in  the  head  and  neck,  which  is  not 
necessary  for  the  peculiar  purposes  of  the  race  horse,  is  so 
much  weight  thrown  away,  and  yet  it  must  be  carried  by  the 
horse.  Such  is  the  general  character  of  this  part ;  but,  in 
detail,  the  head  should  be  lean  about  the  jaw,  yet  with  a  full 
development  of  forehead,  which  should  be  convex  and  wide,  so 
as  to  contain  within  the  skull  a  good  volume  of  braiiu  Sup- 
posing this  fullness  to  exist,  all  the  rest  of  the  head  may  be  as 
fine  as  possible  ,  the  jaws  being  reduced  to  a  fine  muzzle,  with 
a  slight  hollowing  out  in  front,  but  with  a  width  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  lower  jaw  where  it  joins  the  neck«  so  as  to 
allow  plenty  of  room  for  the  tup  of  the  windpipe  when  the 
neck  IS  k>ent  The  ears  should  be  pricked  and  fine,  but  not 
too  short ,  eyes  fa  1  and  spirited  nostrils  large,  and  capable 
of  being  well  dilated  when  at  full  speed,  which  is  easily  tested 
by  the  gallop,  after  which  they  ought  to  stand  out  firmly,  and 
so  as  to  show  the  internal  lining  fully.  The  neck  should  be 
muscular  and  yet  light  the  windpipe  loose  and  separate  from 
the  neck — that  is  not  too  tightly  bound  down  by  the  fascia^  or 
membrane  of  the  neck.  The  crest  should  be  thin  and  wiry, 
not  thick  and  loaded,  as  is  often  seen  m  coarse  stallions,  or 
even  in  some  maresr  Between  the  two  extremes  of  the  ewe* 
heck  and  its  opposite  there  are  many  degrees  but  for  racing 
purpose*  w^  sbouJid  prefex  of  the  two.  the  former  to  the  latter  | 
for  tew  Siiorse*  can  go  well  with  their  necks  h&o^  10  as  I0  draw 
the  chm  to  *iie  oosom  >  but  here,  as  in  most  other  cases,  the 
happv  medium  vs  to  be  desired 

The  oodv  or  mtadle-piece ,  should  be  moderately  long,  and 
not  too  much  confined  between  the  last  rib  and  the  hip  bone. 
So  tong  as  the  last  or  back-nbs  are  deep,  tt  »  not  of  so  much 
importance  that  they  should  be  closely  connected  to  the  hip- 
bone, (or  such  a  shape  shortens  the  stride  ,  and  though  it  en- 
ables tlie  horse  to  carry  great  weight,  yet  11  prevents  him  from 
attaining  a  high  rate  of  speed  The  iack  itself  should  be 
muscular,  and  the  hips  so  wide  as  to  allow  of  a  good  develop 
ment  of  the  muscular  department  The  vnthert  may  rise 
gently,  but  not  too  high,  with  that  thm  razor-like  elevation 
which  many  people  call  a  good  shoulder,  but  which  reallv  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that  part,  and  is  only  an  annoyance  to  the 
saddler,  who  has  to  prevent  its  being  pinched  by  the  saddle. 
Tyatchist  itself  should  be  well  developed  but  not  too  wide  and 
deep  no  horse  "hms^  go  «  distance  without  •  kau  "  bellow^, 
room » ■•  but  suppotfuf  th#  ^etr*  ^  be  loiuitd  wid  of  ^ood 
quality,  the  amcsint  o9  lunf  wUl  sui6Gic«  which  smf  h^  soutfj(ne4 
in  a  SMdi^si'Stigwt  e^e*!^ ;  4nd  al£  abo^w  HyU  it  «a«^  «^  ^ 
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extra  weight  If  the  chest  be  too  wide,  it  materitlly  afiects  the 
action  of  the  fore-legs»  and,  therefore,  in  every  point  of  view, 
theoretically  and  practically,  there  is  a  happy  mediom  between 
the  too  great  contraction  in  this  department,  and  the  heavy, 
wide,  lumbering  chests  sometimes  seen  even  in  the  thorough- 
bred race  horse,  especially  when  reared  upon  rich,  succulent 
herbage,  more  fitted  for  the  bullock  than  the  Eastern  horse. 
In  the  formation  of  the  kips,  the  essential  point  is  length  and 
breadth  of  bone  for  muscular  attachment,  and  it  matters  little 
whether  the  croup  droops  a  little,  or  is  pretty  straight  and  level, 
so  that  there  is  a  good  length  from  the  hip  to  the  haunch-bone  ; 
the  line  between  which  two  points  may  either  be  nearly 
horizontal,  or  form  a  considerable  angle  with  the  ground ; 
but  still  in  both  cases  it  should  be  a  long  line,  and  the  longer 
it  is  the  more  muscular  substance  b  attached  to  it,  and  the 
greater  leverage  will  the  muscles  have. 

The  fore-quarter,  consisting  of  die  shoulder,  upper  and  lower 
arm,  and  leg  and  foot,  should  be  well  set  on  to  the  chest ;  and 
the  shoulder-blade  should  lie  obliquely  on  the  side  of  that 
part,  with  a  full  development  of  mu&cle  to  move  it,  and  thrust 
it  well  forward  ih  the  gallop.  Obliquity  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  acting  as  a  spring  In  taking  off  the  shock  of  the 
gallop  or  leap,  and  also  giving  a  longer  attachment  to  the 
muscles,  and  in  addition  enabling  them  to  act  with  more 
leverage  apon  the  arm  and  leg.  The  sAculder  dionld  be  very 
muscular,  without  being  overdone  or  loaded,  and  so  formed  as 
to  play  freely  in  the  action  of  the  horse.  The  point  of  the 
shoulder,  which  is  the  joint  corresponding  to  the  human 
shoulder,  should  be  free  from  raggedness,  but  not  too  flat ;  a 
certain  degree  of  development  of  the  bony  parts  is  desirable, 
but  more  than*  this  leads  to  a  defect,  and  impedes  the  action 
of  this  important  part  The  upper  arm^  between  this  joint 
and  the  elbow,  should  be  long,  and  well  clothed  with  muscles ; 
the  elbow  set  on  quite  straight,  and  not  tied  to  the  chest ;  the 
lower  arm  muscular  and  long ;  knees  broad  and  strong,  with 
the  bony  projection  behind  well  developed ;  legs  flat,  and 
showing  the  suspensory  ligament  large  and  free  ;  pasterns  long 
enough  without  being  weak  ;  and  the  feet  sound,  and  neither 
too  large. nor  too  small,  and  unattended  with  any  degree 
of  contraction,  which  is  the  bane  of  the  thorough-bfed 
horse. 

The  kind-quarter  is  die  chief  agent  in  propulsion,  and  is 
therefore  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  attaining  high  speed. 
It  is  often  asserted  that  the  oblique  shoulder  is  the  grand  re- 
qnisite  in  this  object,  and  that  it  is  the  part  upon  which  speed 
mainly  depends,  and  in  which  it  may  be  said  to  reside.  This 
is  to  some  extent  true,  because  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  with 
•  loaded  shoulder  high  speed  is  impracticable  ;  for,  however 
powerfully  the  body  may  be  propelled,  yet  when  the  fore* 
quarter  touches  the  ground,  it  does  not  bound  o(T  again  as 
smartly  as  it  ought  to  do,  and  the  pace  is  consequently  slow. 
For  the  full  action  of  the  hind-quarter  two  things  are  neces* 
sary,  vis.  :<^-first,  length  and  volume  of  muscle  ;  and  secondly, 
length  of  leverage  upon  which  that  muscle  may  act.  Hence, 
all  the  bones  comprising  the  hind-quarter  shoild  be  long,  but 
the  comparative  length  must  vary  a  good  deal,  in  order  that 
the  parts  upon  which  the  muscles  lie  may  be  long,  rather  than 
Ibose  connected  with  the  tendons,  which  are  mere  ropes,  and 


have  no  propelling  power  residing  in  them,  but  only  tnmiwft 
that  which  they  derive  from  the  muscles  themselves.  Thns^dthe 
hips  should  be  long  and  ^ide,  and  the  two  upper  divisioiis  of 
the  hmb-^viz.,  the  stifle  and  lower  tkigk — should  be  long, 
strong,  and  fully  developed.  By  this  formation  the  stifle-joint 
is  brought  well  forward,  and  there  is  a  considerable  ai^le 
between  these  two  divisions.  The  hock  should  be  bony  and 
strong,  free  from  gum  or  spavin,  and  the  point  long,  and  so 
set  on  as  to  be  free  from  weakness  at  the  situation  of  curb.  !• 
examining  the  hind-quarter  to  judge  of  its  muscnlar  devdofK 
ment,  the  horse  should  not  be  looked  at  sideways,  but  his  tail 
should  be  raised,  and  it  should  be  ascertained  that  the  muscles 
of  the  two  limbs  meet  together  below  the  anus^  which  shonM 
be  in  fact  well  supported  by  them,  and  not  left  loose,  and,  as 
it  were,  in  a  deep  and  flaccid  hollow.  The  outline  of  the  outer 
part  of  the  thigh  should  be  full,  and  in  ordinary  horses  the 
muscle  should  swell  out  beyond  the  level  of  the  point  of  the 
hip.  This  fullness,  however,  is  not  often  seen  to  rtiis  extent  in 
the  thorottgh-bred  horse  until  he  has  arrived  at  mature  afs^ 
and  is  taken  out  of  training.  The  bones  below  the  hock  dioold 
be  flat  and  free  from  adhesions  ;  the  ligaments  and  tendons 
fully  developed,  and  standing  out  free  from  the  bone  ;  and  the 
joints  well  fbrmed  and  wide,  yet  without  any  diseased  enlarge 
ment ;  the  pasterns  should  be  moderately  long  and  oblique ;  the 
bones  of  good  sise ;  and  lastly,  the  feet  should  correspond  with 
those  already  alluded  to  in  the  anterior  extremity. 

Tlie  totality  of  these  points  should  be  in  proportion  to  one 
another-^hat  Is  to  say,  the  formation  of  the  horse  should  bt 
*'  true."  He  should  not  have  long,  well-developed  hind-qnaiw 
ters,  with  an  upright,  weak,  or  confined  fore-quarter.  Not 
will  the  converse  serve  ;  for,  however  well  formed  the  shoulder 
may  be,  the  horse  will  not  go  well  unless  he  has  a 
formation  in  the  propellers.  It  is  of  great  importance, 
fore,  that  the  race  horse  should  have  all  his  wious  points  ti 
true  relative  development,  and  that  there  shall  not  be  the  htnj 
quarter  of  a  long  racing-like  horse  vrith  the  thidc,  confined 
shoulder  which  would  suit  a  stride  less  reaching  in  its  i 


THE  COLOR,  SKIN,  HAIR,  ETC 
The  color  of  the  thorough-bred  horse  is  now  generally  fiaj, 
brown,  or  chestnut,  one  or  other  of  which  will  occur  in  nineCf- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  Gray  is  not  common,  but  womm- 
times  appears.  Black  also  occasionally  makes  its  appearance,  b«l 
not  more  frequently  than  gray.  Roans,  duns,  sorreb,  etc.,  svn 
now  quite  exploded,  and  the  above  five  colors  may  be  said  in 
complete  the  list  of  colors  seen  on  the  race-course.  Sometimes 
these  colors  are  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  white,  in  the  du^ia 
of  blazes  on  the  face,  or  white  legs  and  feet ;  or  even  both  msf 
occur,  and  the  horse  may  have  little  more  than  his  body  of  a 
brown,  bay,  or  chestnut.  Most  people,  however,  prefer  dM 
self  color,  with  as  little  white  as  possible ;  and  nothing  bnt  tiM 
great  success  of  a  horse's  stock  would  induce  breeders  to  resoit 
to  him  if  they  were  largely  endowed  with  white.  Gimy  hairs 
mixed  in  the  coat,  as  in  the  Venisons,  are  rather  appiofed  nl 
than  otherwise ;  but  they  do  not  amount  to  a  roan,  in  which  fl» 
gray  hairs  equal,  or  even  more  than  that  the  other  color  i 
with  them. 
The  texture  of  the  coat  and  skin  is  a  great  ptooi  of 
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bncding,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  pedigree  would  be  highly 
tegarded ,  but  when  that  Is  satisfactoty  it  is  of  no  nse  descend- 
ing  to  the  examination  of  an  inferior  proof;  and  therefore, 
except  as  a  sign  ofkioUh,  the  skin  is  seldom  considered.  In 
M  thotoogh-bred  horses,  however,  it  is  thhmer,  and  the  hair 
more  silky  than  in  common  breeds ;  and  the  veins  are  more 
apparent  under  the  skin,  partly  from  its  thinness,  bat  also  from 
i^eir  extra  size  and  nusl^r  of  branches.  Tliis*  network  of 
Teins  is  of  importance  in  allowing  the  circulation  to  be  carried 
on  dnring  hi|^  exertions,  when.  If  the  blood  coold  not  acca- 
oralate  in  them,  it  wonld  often  choke  the  deep  vessels  of  the 
heart  and  lungs ;  but,  by  collecting  on  the  surfkce,  great  relief 
is  afforded,  and  the  horse  Is  able  to  maintain  sudi  a  high  and 
long-contlnaed  speed  as  wotild  be  impracticable  without  their 
lielp.  Hence,  these  points  are  not  useful  as  a  mere  mark  of 
fereed,  but  as  essential  to  die  very  purpose  for  which  that  breed 
was  established. 

The  mane  and  Udl  should  be  silky  and  not  curly,  though  a 
alight  wave  is  often  seen.  A  decided  curl  Is  almost  universally 
a  mark  of  degradation,  and  shows  a  stain  in  the  jpedigree  as 
clearly  as  any  sign  can  da  Here,  however,  as  in  other  cases, 
Ihe  dear  tracing  of  that  all-powerful  proof  of  breeding  will  up- 
set all  reasoning  founded  upon  inferior  data.  The  setting  on 
of  the  taH  is  often  regarded  as  of  great  importance,  but  It  Is 
diiefly  with  reference  to  appearances ;  for  the  hone  is  not  de- 
pendent for  action  or  power  upon  this  appendage. 

The  various  breeds  of  Wagon  horses  are  exceeding  numer- 
ous. Most  of  the  latger  and  heavier  breeds  of  these  ynifwU 
are  crossed  with  the  Flemish  horses,  and  are  thereby  rendered 
heavier  and  more  capable  of  moving  heavy  weights,  which  their 
bulk  and  readiness  to  try  a  ^dead  pull**  render  them  weQ 
adapted  for. 

Carriage  horses  are  either  ponies,  gig  horses.  Brougham 
horses,  or  coach  horses ;  being  gradually  larger  and  heavier 
ftom  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Une,  which  b^;ins  at  the  sise 
of  a  small  pony  and  extends  up  to  the  carriage  horse  of  17  hands. 
Ponies  are  of  various  breeds,  some  of  wliich  are  of  wonderful 
powers  of  endurance,  with  go«d  symmetry  and  action,  and 
with  never-fidiing  legs  and  feet  In  general  soundness  they 
fiur  excel  the  larger  varieties  of  the  horse,  for  which  there  is  no 
accounting,  as  they  are  much  more  neglected  and  frequently 
Teiy  ill-used.  A  broken-winded  pony,  or  a  roarer,  is  k  very 
•ncommon  sight,  and  even  a  lame  one  is  by  no  means  an 
evexy-day  occurrence.  Some  are  good  trotters  ind  yet  bad 
gallopers,  and  they  are  oonseqdently  as  well  fitted  for  harness 
work  as  they  are  unfitted  for  hunting. 

The  Shetland  Ponj  is  the  least  of  the  species,  and  often 
wider  1 1  hands.  These  ponies  are  very  quick  and  active,  and 
will  walk,  canter^  and  gallop,  with  good  action,  but  seldom 
IrotweB. 

THE  STABLE-YARD  AND  ITS  OCCUPANTS. 
Stable.— Bvery  one  will  prefer  to  have  the  stables  near  his 
Iwuse,  if  not  on  his  own  premises ;  In  either  ease,  tf  tiiey  are 
already  built,  he  must  do  the  best  he  can  with  diem.  Old 
bofidings  are  for  the  most  part  very  deflective,  badly  drained, 
and  badly  ventilated.  This  must  at  once  be  remedied,  and 
aMfgeMtattybedoae  atamodemte  expense,  which  wiU  be 


amply  repaid  by  the  improved  health  and  comfort  d  the 
hones.  New  stables  are  better,  but  they  else  ft^^ently  require 
alteradon. 

Aspect. — ^When  about  to  build  a  stable,  the  first  cottsider» 
tion  iHU  naturally  be  the  selection  of  a  site.  We  nMd  not 
insist  on  the  advantages  of  a  southerly  aspect :  they  are  almoil 
self-evident  The  stables  wiU  be  mndi  more  (SMtML,  end 
much  farmer,  and  enable  the  groom  to  avail  himsctf  of  eveiy 
gleam  of  sunshine  to  open  the  windows  end  thorough  ventl» 
late  the  interior. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  always  possible,  from  the  disposition 
of  the  ground  and  premises,  to  manage  this.  Ho#ever,  let  It 
be  borne  in  mind  that  such  is  the  best»  the  west  Che  next  best; 
end  the  north-east  the  very  worst 

It  shotild  not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  a  thorough  dsainage  is 
one  of  the  most  important  points,  and  every  natnral  Slope  ol 
the  Und  should  be  taken  advantage  of  hi  this  lespeet 

Drainage.— Havfaig  sett}ed  the  site  end  the  plans  of  the 
stables,  to  whidi  we  will  refer  furdier  on,  the  first  works  to  be 
provided  for  wiU  be  the  drainage,  for  these  w81  have  to  be 
carried  out  simultaneously  widi  the  foundations.  The  drains 
win  be  of  two  sorts,  which  should  be  kept  asfar  away  flom  one 
another  as  it  is  possible  to  manage :  first,  those  connected  with 
the  dndnage of  the  hiterior  of  the  stables;  seoend,  those  in- 
tended to  carry  away  the  larfoce-water  and  ooUect  the  raii^ 
water  from  the  roofs,  etc. 

Sewen^— There  are  four  conditions  whidi  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  indispensable  in  the  oonstrttctton  of  all  drains  firoa 
an  bufldings  whatsoever.  These  conditions  are ;  Firstly,  that 
the  entire  length  of  dndn  Is  to  be  constructed  and  maintained 
with  suJfUUnt  decHvi/ytowtad  the  discharge  Into  the  cesspool, 
to  enable  the  average  proportion  and  quantity  of  liquid  and 
solid  matters  committed  to  it  to  maintain  a  canskna  and  tui- 
inUrtupted  mcHon,  so  that  stagnation  shan  never  bccur. 
Secondly,  that  the  entire  length  of  the  drain  Is  to  be  constructed 
and  maintained  In  a  condition  of  €ompkte  impemuoHKiy,  so 
tfiat  no  portion  of  the  matters  put  into  It  shaU  acddentany 
escape  firom  it  Thirdly,  that  the  head  of  ttie  drain  shaU  be 
BO  eflSdently  trapped  that  no  gaseous  or  volatile  properties  or 
products  can  possibly  arise  from  Its  contents.  And,  fourthly, 
that  the  low  extremity  of  the  drain  or  point  of  communicatiofi 
with  the  cesspool  iflian  be  so  completely  and  durably  formed, 
tfiat  no  tnterruptkm  to  the  fiow  of  the  drainage  or  escape  shatt 
there  take  pbwe,  and  that  no  isdlity  diaU  be  offered  for  the 
upward  progress  of  the  sewage  in  case  of  the  cesspool  becoming 
sarcharged. 

For  most  purposes  a  fidl  of  9(  Indies  In  ten  feet  wfll  be 
suflicient,  and  the  drain  should  l)e  of  3-indi  glased  stoneware 
pipes  (4  faidies  for  w.cX  with  carefhily-made  sodcet-joints  fadd 
In  the  direction  of  tfie  current,  and  cemented.  For  ttie  head 
of  the  drain  we  would  recommend  the  beU-trapped  horse-pots, 
which  are  to  be  had  at  aU  stable-furnishing  bonmongers, 
taking  care  that  they  are  sufilciently  huge  and  of  good  strong 
quality. 

The  cesspool  for  sewage  shoold  be  wen  away  from  tiie  tank 
provided  ftn'  the  reception  of  the  rain-water,  and  weU  puddled 
widi  day  on  the  outside  and  cemented  Inside.  Precaution 
should  also  be  foitiier  taken  that  att  sewage  drains  should  be 
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laid  below  tl»  laiiivtter  dnhis,  to  tbit,  in  caw  of  tny  aod- 
dental  defects^  no  mattet  will,  by  aoy  pombility,  taint  the 
watat  mpply- 

Rai»-water  Drains.— These  will  tobdhride  themselves  into 
two :  those  laid  to  collect  the  dnuna^e  of  yard*  etc.  and  which 
mat  be  common  pipes  laid  dry.  and  leading  to  an  ordinaiy 
tupnol  oiade  of  bricks  laid  without  mortar,  where  the  water 
will  coQeci  and  gradoaliy  lose  itself .  the  others  connected  with 
tiie  down  pipes  from  roofs,  and  leading  to  a  ram  water  tank. 
These  should  be  laid  with  the  same  care  as  the  sewer  draint' 
the  tank  constructed  in  the  same  way,  with  an  overflow  pipe  to 
lead  to  cesspool  )nst  mentioned. 

PlAOt.'-The  plan  of  the  boflding  will  vary  very  mnch 
according  to  the  aspect  disposition  of  land  and  other  premises, 
and  other  local  circumstances.  These  should  be  very  carefully 
studied,  and  the  plans  well  matured,  as  the  success  of  the 
building  will  greatly  depend  on  the  disposition  of  its  various 
parts  We  will  lay  down  as  one  of  the  first  principles,  that  no 
staD  should  be  less  than  6  feet  wide  by  to  feet  long,  no  loose 
bos  less  than  to  feet  sqtiare,  and  no  stable  less  than  to  ieet 
high  from  AoQff  to  oeiling.  Ptesage  in  rear  of  stalls  |  feet 
wida. 

The  dsoffs  rfiOQid  be  wide  and  high,  and  hung  fa»  two  heights, 
with  fanhght  over  (4  f«et  by  7  foet  at  least),  that  the  horse* 
nMiVge  tn  and  oat  freely  without  a  chance  of  knnrJnng  them 
selves  aboot 

The  hght  dbould  be  full,  as  tending  greatly  to  the  cheerful* 
uessol  the  interior.  The  sashes,  also,  should  be  hung  on 
oentMf  in  tfaetr  heigbtt  as  tfia  most  advantageous  method  for 
veotxiatwjn. 

VeuntiUitiOfL — ^To  complete  the  ventilation,  the  only  fhrther 
lequirements  will  be  an  opening  in  the  ceiling — not  hn- 
iDMltateJif  99m  the  horses,  but  in  the  rear  over  the  passage— 
fitiftd  with  an  ornamental  ventilating  grating,  to  be  shut  and 
Openad  «t  wiU  leading  to  an  air  6ua  laid  between  the  joists, 
and  tanAxiAxatc  the  foul  air  from  the  stables  to  the  ouuide 
tkro'Qir^  an  <wnamental  perforated  air  bnck  or  iron  grating 
A  vmsjMf  ventQating  grating,  to  regulate  the  admission  of  fresh 
aix  wti;  only  He  necessary  vhere  the  doors  and  windows  are 
•ma^  and  fit  very  accurately 

Paring.  ~-Tbe  materials  for  paving  should  be  of  the  hardest 
quaiinr  on  good  sound  bailast  or  concrete  foundatioo.  Any 
absorbent  materials  most  be  rejected  The  paving  of  boxes 
and  stalls  should  be  laid  with  a  regular  gentle  slope  to  the 
dram,  which  ihould  always  be  m  the  center  Irrespective  of 
other  advantages^  the  horses  stand  on  the  levelt  and  take  their 
rest  raor^  comfortably. 

Partitions.— The  partition  for  stalls  will  be  match-lined 
both  sides,  and  about  4  feet  9  inches  in  rear»  with  a  ramp,  and 
rising  to  6  feet  9  mches  toward  the  mangers .  with  iron  pillar  at 
the  end  oevt  passage,  with  nngs  for  pillar  reins.  Sometimes^ 
also,  the  match-lining  will  be  earned  through  in  a  level  line, 
and  by  a  cast  iron  the  ramp  form  ornamental  paneL 

For  loose  boxes  the  boarding  will  be  from  %  feet  to  about  f 
fiwt  4  inches  high  at  most,  with  a  t-fMt  ornamental  iron  panel- 
■Off  over> 

B&Affii:eira«— The  beet  vaafan  an  those  onntalirfng  hay* 
isd  WBtcr«trts''^y^  ^ 


specially  recommend  that  preference  should  be  givea  lo  pL 
vanued  iroa 

The  wall  over  the  manger  should  be  match4>oarded  to  the 
height  of  partitions,  and  lined  with  iron  hoop  bands,  sheet  zinc 
over  the  joints  of  match-linings  or  enameled  tilea^  to  pcevent 
horses  biting  at  it  when  being  cleaned. 

The  manger  will  have  two  rings  for  halter  refna,  and  a  ting 
and  galvanized  chain  fitted  in  wall  over  same. 

Haniesa*Koom.-^This  should  be  at  least  10  feet  square, ' 
and  have  m  it  a  fireplace  fitted  with  range  with  boiler  attached. 
A  handy  supply  of  hot  watei  wiD  be  found  most  advantageous 
in  the  management  of  the  stables,  and  we  need  not  point  out 
die  necessity  of  a  fire  for  drying  the  rugs^  horse-cloths,  saddles, 
harness*  etc,  in  wtntet-time. 

This  room  should  be  fitted  with  convenient  hooks  and 
brackets  for  the  hanging  and  cleaning  of  harness.  These  axe 
of  all  sorts  of  designs,  in  which  individual  taste  will  be  die 
best  guida. 

Hay>»Lof^  and  Corn-Chamber. — ^In  most  stabtea,  in  addi. 
tioo  to  the  coachman's  rooms,  there  are  a  com  chamber  and  hay* 
loft  over  the  tatile.  The  former  Is  generally  boarded  off,  lined 
aD  round  with  sheets  00  cine  or  tin  to  keep  out  the  vermin, 
and  t|y  door  ta  piovKled  ^th  a  lock,  of  which  the  «v^r^«>«n 
^ceepa  the  <tey  and  gi^ves  out  at  stated  times  the  com  for  ao 
many  horses  fo>  ao  many  days.  By  this  means  he  keepa  a 
check  upon  the  consumption,  and  prevents  wasu  and  piliieriiig  i 
both  of  whicb  are  more  Ukely  to  occur  when  the  supply  la  «a» 
limited  and  easy  of  access.  When  there  is  not  a  regular  coca* 
chamber,  one  onust  either  be  made  or  a  large  bin  provided,  and 
the  oats  bought  from  the  oom-chandler  as  required,  in  qaastW 
ties  of  two  or  three  quarters  at  a  time,  as  many  as  the  bin  will 
contain,  which  will  be  found  a  more  expensive  proceeding 
Hay,  from  bemg  bulky,  is  almost  invariably  «towed  away  la 
the  loft,  which  should  hold  at  least  half  a  load  it  must  be 
stored  away  carefully,  and  nothing  allowed  to  run  about  or 
play  on  it  Hay  will  keep  good  and  sweet  for  some  time^  if 
in  a  dry  place  and  not  meddled  with.  If  the  loft  k)e  large 
enough,  it  will  be  found  better  and  cheaper  to  buy  a  load  at 
a  time  (  if  not,  or  the  loft  be  damp,  a  smaller  quanti^  moat 
suffice. 

Stable  Utenaila.— Under  this  head  b  Included  all  that  ia 
used  in  dressing  the  horse^and  in  cleansing  the  yard  and  stable. 

Thi  pitchfork  is  used  to  shake  up  the  straw  of  which  the 
horse's  bed  b  made  r  to  removie  all  that  becomes  soiled  and 
dirty  (  and.  In  general,  to  set  it  fair  and  straight.  The  handle 
should  be  kept  clean,  and  the  prongs  brig^ 

The  shovel  removes  the  smaller  particles,  and  the  sczapinga 
of  the  stable<7ard. 

The  desom.  or  Btvem,  b  used  to  sweep  out  the  stable  after 
the  damp  soiled  litter  has  been  removed,  and  to  keep  the  yard 
neat  and  clean.    Those  made  of  birch  are  the  best 

A  mamtn  bashei  to  take  up  the  droppings.  Thb  should  be 
done  before  trodden  about,  to  keep  the  straw  dean,  and  die 
stable  sweet 

The  stMf  pail  AovXd  be  made  of  strong  oak,  bound  with 
Iron,  and  aeatly  painted. 
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A  fudrtem  and  a  half-HfuarUm  metuurty  to  measure  oat  the 
,  beans,  chali,  etc.,  for  each  horse's  feed« 

The  ciirrycamd.'^Horsies  of  the  present  day  are  so  mach 
better  bred  than  formerly,  consequently  their  coats  and  skm 
are  so  much  finer,  there  is  now  much  less  use  for  the  currycomb, 
except  to  remove  the  dust  from  the  body-brush.  On  very 
lough-coated  horses  it  may  occasionally  be  used,  but  no  othet 
should  ever  t>e  touched  with  it  In  summer  it  is  absolutely 
unnecessary,  and  in  these  days  of  clipping  and  singeing,  in  the 
winter  it  is  almost  equally  so*  It  must  always  be  used  lightly, 
or  it  will  severely  punish  the  horse,  and  on  no  account  should 
the  teeth  be  sharp,  or  more  than  |  inch  in  length* 

TJU  iody^bmsh^  or  horse-brush  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is, 
in  the  hands  of  a  good  groom,  the  most  useful  implement  used 
in  dressing  the  horse,  as  it  thoroughly  removes  all  dust  and 
dirt,  stimulates  the  sli  in,  and  imparts  a  gloss  to  the  coat 

Tki  Toater-brush  is  to  wash  all  dirt  arfd  mud  from  the  feet 
and  legs  of  the  horse,  and  stains  from  his  quarters,  etc 

The  mafU'Comb,  as  the  name  implies,  is  to  comb  the  mane 
and  talL  It  shotild  be  made  of  bom,  have  large  teeth,  and  be 
vsed  carefully  and  only  occasionally,  as  in  a  general  way  • 
food  brushing  will  answer  the  purpose  withotU  poihng  out  the 
hair. 

Tkipickir  is  a  blunt  iron  hook  for  Temoving  the  fijit  and 
atones  from  the  horse's  feet  Som^  \r«  made  to  fold  up  (ot  the 
pocket    A  good  careful  groom  wUi  always  carry  one  of  lbe»e 

A  tpcngt,  too,  is  always  necessary  to  dry  the  legs,  etc,  altet 
washing,  and  for  other  purposes  of  cleanliness. 

LitUkin  and  rubden  are  also  ^udispensable  for  drying  the 
iMTse  after  work,  and  wiping  him  over  after  dressing 

An  ^ii-^rusk^  and  tin  to  hold  tlie  oil.  to  mb  found  the  hoofs 
Mbfe  leaving  the  stable  to  go  to  vtoHl, 

A  wacden  boa  for  holdtng  the  stopptnir^ 

A  Hngnng4amf  and  a  pmr  cj  tnmming-Miucn  are  also 


To  avoid  loss  and  confusion,  there  thoa)d  be  s  piare  for 
everything,  and  everything  in  its  place,  and  aU  the  atensils 
thoold  be  kept  bright  and  dean. 

Clothing,  etc— Every  horM  standing  in  a  stable  mns^  have 
a  head^oUar,  with  two  reins  long  enoogn  to  go  through  the 
two  rings  fiutened  to  the  manger,  and  to  reach  the  ground 
after  being  each  atta  Jied  to  a  weight  or  block  made  of  hard 
wood  or  iron,  heavy  enough  to  keep  the  reins  from  twisting  ot 
curling  up,  but  nof  so  heavy  as  to  be  •  weight  or  strain  noon 
the  horse's  head  as  he  moves  it>  When  in  a  box.  too.  a  bead- 
collar  is  always  handy  on  the  quietest  horse  t  on  a  tncky  or 
nnmly  animal  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  he  can  then  be 
at  any  time  easily  secured  without  nsk  or  trouble. 

Haliers, — ^Two  good  web-headed  hempen  halters  are  also 
lequisite  in  every  stable,  to  lead  the  horse  abont  withont 
having  to  use  the  head-collar. 

CZ^Miiit^.— There  is  a  great  variety  of  dothing,  from  the 
comparathrdy  inexpensive  to  the  most  expensive  m  malce  and 
finish.  These  consist  of  blankets  or  rugs  of  different  degrees 
of  warmth  and  thickness  according  to  the  time  of  year,  a  roller, 
a  salt  of  bodf-clothing,  and  a  set  of  flannd  bandages.  The 
best  material  vrill  be  the  dieapest  in  the  end,  as  wearing  so 


Thf  blanket  or  rug  should  be  cut  back  at  the  lop  of  the 
shouldei  with  a  projecting  piece  on  each  side  coming  round 
and  meeting  in  the  center  ol  the  chest,  where  they  fasten  with 
a  buckle  and  strap.  Lach  rug.  too.  should  be  buund  with 
some  strong  material  to  prevent  the  edges  tearing  out.  Two 
rugs  will  tie  found  necessary  for  each  horse. 

A  suit  of  body  clothing  may  be  made  of  various  materials,  but 
strong  warm  serge  is  best  for  winter,  and  a  lighter  kind  fot 
summer  wear.  It  consists  of  a  quarter- piece,  hood  and  breast- 
piece,  with  roller  to  match.  The  roller  must  be  well  padded, 
to  prevent  bruising  or  injury  to  the  back  from  pressure. 

In  winter,  in  a  warm  stable,  a  heavy  rug  and  the  body, 
clothing  will  be  found  sufficient  during  the  day  but  at  night 
the  latter  should  t>e  removed  to  keep  it  clean,  and  another  rug 
substituted 

The  flannel  bandies  are  put  on  after  the  horse  has  had  his 
legs  washed,  to  keep  them  dry  and  warm.  Thty  are  also  of 
great  service  in  illness,  to  keep  up  the  circulation  and  warmth 
in  the  extremities.  In  hunting-stables  where  the  horses  must 
be  occasionally  sweated.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  two  or 
three  spare  nigs  and  hoods  in  use  for  thai  purpose  and  which 
should  be  carefully  washed  and  dried  The  price  of  dothing 
vanes  lo  much  according  to  the  quality  and  finish.  It  is  diffi* 
ruh  to  name  any.  bot^i  respectable  saddler  will  at  any  tima 
give  an  esrmiatc  fot  the  kind  reqmred. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HORSB. 

In  his  cbotoe  of  s  horse  the  purchaser  will  of  course  be  guided 
by  whethet  he  wants  one  for  nding  or  dnvwg  purposes  -.  if  for 
the  lonnet  he  wUi  be  partualai  that  the  shoulder  lies  well 
bade,  andkif  strong,  not  kMided  at  the  tor  ^  pointsr— that  he 
ban  a  good  ^ack  deep  body  dean*  dat,  wiry -looking  iegs.  and 
free  from  large  sohnts.  cnrt>s,  spavins  etc  .  that  his  (eel  are 
6nD  and  of  «Dodera«e  sue — neither  large  and  flat  and  therefore 
necessarily  wea^,  nor  strong  and  narrow  hke  those  of  a  mule. 
When  a  horse  uas  oaturaJ  feet  of  the  latter  description  they 
vv  genersiUf  'VRnar^ably  sound,  and  wiU  stand  •  great  deal  ol 
work  but,  as  a  mle  that  shape  is  produced  by  uitemal  disease^ 
lendenng  the  horse  unsound  when  pot  to  work 

If  for  driving  purooses.  he  need  not  be  lo  fMirticuIar  aboqt 
the  shoulders  fot  harness,  they  may  be  stronger  heavier,  and 
more  opnght  as  many  oiake  capital  harness  horses  that  are, 
from  then  lonnapon.  very  uncomiortable  to  nde. 

Having  met  with  one  smtable  for  his  purpose,  the  purchaser 
must  not  iet  a  tew  dollars  prevent  him  buying  him,  if  rathef 
more  than  the  price  to  which  he  had  proposed  to  go. 

THE  HACK,  OR  RIDING  HORSE. 

In  selecting  a  tiding  horse  much  must  depend  upon  the  size 
and  weight  of  the  nder.  The  best  and  most  'noeful  ^ize  \i  from 
i^  hands  to  t^  hands  a  inches  The  most  fashionable  colors 
are  bay,  brown,  and  dark  chestnut.  A  reaily  good  nding 
horse,  with  good  action  and  fine  manners,  is  very  difficult  to 
find  as  he  must  be  good4ooking»  weO  made  tonnd,  and  tern* 
perate,  with  breeding  snt>stance,  action  and  courage.  His 
head  should  be  lean,  the  eye  bold  and  promment,  the  muzzle 
saallt  with  laige  aoitiils.     The  neck  shoold  be  good,  aai 
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slightly  arched  to  bend  to  the  bridle,  shoulders  lie  well  back 
and  strong,  but  not  heavy  and  loaded  at  the  points,  the  body 
deep  aikd  round,  strong  back  .and  loin,  with  good  deep  quarters 
and  good  firm  legs  and  feet.  He  must  ride  lightly  in  hand, 
walk  pleasantly  and  safely,  trot  freely,  with  good  action,  and 
canter  easily,  yielding  to  the  hit  without  pulling.  He  must 
carry  the  saddle  well  back  behind  the  shoulders  ;  nothing  is  so 
uncomfortable  or  looks  so  badly  in  any  description  of  riding 
horse  as  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  shoulders  instead  of  behind 
them.  The  price  will  vary  according  to  his  action,  manners, 
and  appearance,  as  well  as  the  weight  he  can  carry.  Many 
horses  of  this  class  are  very  fast  and  can  trot  up  to  twelve  and 
fourteen  miles  an  hour ;  but  if  they  do  seven  or  eight  miles 
pleasantly  and  well,  they  will  be  last  enough,  as  few  men  care 
to  ride  faster* 

The  great  defects  to  be  avoided  in  purchasing  a  riding  horse 
are :  a  loose  weak  neck — horses  so  formed  invariably  getting 
their  heads  up,  and  being  very  uncomfortable  to  ride ;  low 
upright  shoulders  ;  and  twisted  fore-legs — rendering  the  horse 
liable  to  hit  either  the  inside  of  the  knee  or  fetlock  joint, 
i^ch  it  very  dangerous  and  likely  to  cause  him  to  fall.  A  shy, 
nervous  horse,  too,  should  be  avoided,  as  well  as  a  hot,  irritable 
one.  Horses  of  a  light  chestnut  color  are  very  often  so,  and 
in  company  will  not  settle  into  any  pace.  Ten  miles  is  a  fair 
average  day's  work. 

THB  LADIES'  HORSE. 

A  perfect  ladies' horse  It  of  all  descriptions  the  most  difficult 
to  find  So  many  good  qualities,  which,  though  desirable  in 
all  riding  horses,  may  be  oveHooked  in  those  fbrmen,  are  here 
absolutely  essential.  Fine  temper  and  courage,  a  Mght  level 
mouth,  and  fine  manners,  are  indispensable.  He  should  be 
from  15  hands  to  15  hands  3  inches  high,  with  a  good  head  and 
neck,  fine  oblique  shoulders,  rather  long  in  the  body,  with  a 
good  bturk  and  loin,  deep  strong  quarters,  firm  sound  legs  and 
feet  If  the  hind  legs  are  rather  bent,  so  much  the  better  ;  he 
will  get  them  more  mider  him,  and  consequently  his  paces  will 
be  easier — ^horses  with  straight  hind  legs  invariably  pitching 
most  unpleasantly  In  the  canter,  which  must  be  easy  and  ele- 
gant As  few  ladies  ride  more  than  from  10  to  1 1  stone  includ- 
ing a  19  or  90  lb  saddle,  and  ease  and  lightness  in  action  are 
indispensable,  the  ladies'  horse  should  be  very  nearly  thorough 
bred,  if  not  quite  so.  He  must  walk  well. and  freely,  step 
lightly  but  sharply  In  the  trot,  with  a  rather  long  easy  canter. 
He  must  be  htgh*cauraged  and  free,  but  at  the  same  time  docile 
and  temperate  A  slow,  lazy  horse  is  as  objectionable  and 
disagreeable  to  ride  as  a  hot,  irritable  one.  The  latter  will 
sometimes  go  quietly  and  temperately  in  the  hands  of  a  lady, 
though  irritable  and  fidgety  when  ridden  by  men,  owing  to  the 
easier,  lighter  pull  on  their  mouths.  From  the  position  of  the 
ladies*  seat  and  from  the  great  length  and  incumbrance  of  the 
habit,  it  follows  they  cannot  have  the  same  power  and  control 
over  the  horse  that  men  have*  and  accidents  to  them  are  more 
likely  to  be  attended  with  dangerous  results ;  hence,  greater 
oare  is  necessary  in  selecting  a  horse  for  their  use  free  from  all 
tricks,  nervousness,  and  vice. 

MaBf  are  called  good  ladies'  horaea  that  have  no  other  rec- 


ommendation than  their  being  very  quiet,  which  witii  verf 
many  will  cover  a  multitude  of  faults. 

A  few  years  since  ladies  rode  no  pace  but  the  walk  and  can- 
ter, but  lately  the  trot  has  become  a  favorite  and  fashionable 
pace  ;  consequently  a  safe,  sharp,  easy  trot  b  now  essential  in 
all  horses  to  carry  a  lady. 

The  ladies'  hunter  difiers  in  some  respects  from  the  riding 
horse  for  the  road  or  park ;  he  may  be  less  showy  and  strongec 
He  must  be  eight  or  nine  years  old,  have  been  well  and  regular^ 
ridden  to  hounds  for  at  least  two  or  three  seasons,  and  thorooghlj 
understand  his  business ;  not  less  than  1 5  hands  2  inches  or  more 
than  16  hands  high,  well  above  the  weight  he  has  to  carry, 
well  bred,  and  fast,  but  thoroughly  quiet  and  temperate  among 
other  horses  and  at  his  fences,  which  he  should  take  freely  and 
cleverly,  go  well  in  the  bridle  without  pulling, and  turn  readily 
with  a  motion  of  the  hand. 

A  hot,  irritable,  fretful  brute,  or  one  with  a  weak,  loose  nedc, 
is  uncomfortable  enough  for  a  man  to  ride,  but  it  is  absolutely 
dangerous  to  allow  any  lady  to  ride  such  a  one  on  the  road— > 
to  say  nothing  of  riding  him  to  hounds — ^however  good  he  may 
be  represented  to  be. 

The  best  colors  for  ladies' horses  are  bay,  brown,  dark  chest* 
nut»  or  black  There  is  an  old  saying,  that  *'  a  good  horse 
cannot  be  a  bad  color  ;"  and  though  no  purchaser  should  de* 
cline  to  buy  one  that  is  likely  to  suit  him  on  account  of  color, 
those  I  have  named  are  to  be  preferred. 

The  price  of  horses  difiers  so  greatly^  and  depends  so  much 
on  their  make,  style,  and  qualifications,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
name  an  average  one. 

THB  HUNTER. 

In  selecting  a  hunter  it  Is  necessary  to  bear  m  mmd  the 
country  in  which  he  is  to  be  ridden. 

The  points  essential  to  a  hunter  are  a  lean  head  and  neck, 
well  set  on  to  good  oblique  shoulders,  a  strong  back  and  Idn, 
wide  hips,  a  deep  body  and  back  ribs,  good  muscular  quarters, 
and  gaskins  well  let  down  to  the  hocks,  and  clean,  firm  legs 
and  feet.  He  must  be  temperate,  with  plenty  of  courage,  and 
have  a  gOfxl  mouth  and  manners  His  size  will  vary  from  15 
hands  i  inch  to  (6  hands  2  inches,  according  to  the  weight  he  has 
to  carry  and  the  description  of  country  he  has  to  cross.  From 
15  hands  3  inches  to  16  hands  2  inches  is  perhaps  the  best  size  for 
the  flying  grass  countries,  while  i'rom  1 5  hands  I  inch  to  15  hands 
3  inches  will  be  found  better  and  handier  for  the  dose  deep 
country. 

THE  CARRIAGE  HORSE. 

These  horses  are  bought  by  the  principal  dealers  and  job* 
masters  at  three  and  four  years  old,  and  are  broken,  driven, 
and  matched  by  them  for  some  time  before  they  are  fit  for  the 
carriage.  They  must  be  fully  16  hands  high,  with  nuher 
long  rainbow  neck,  strong  but  oblique  shoulders,  deep  round 
body  with  long  muscular  quarters,  carrying  a  good  tail,  clean 
flat  legs,  and  good  firm  feet  Being  kept  more  for  show  than 
work,  grand  stylish  appearance  and  action  are  indispensable  | 
and  from  being  generally  loaded  with  flesh,  unless  the  feet  and 
legs  are  good,  they  will  soon  wear  out 

The  great  defects  to  which  carriage  horses  are  liabie.  fram 
their  size  and  general  formation,  are-nkfect  of  the  wind,  €ltkir 
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sotring  or  whistling ;  hones  with  long  rainbow  necks  Terj  fre- 
quently becoming  so  after  a  bad  cold  or  an  attack  of  inflaenza. 
All  large  horses,  too,  are  more  or  less  liable  to  their  wind  be* 
coming  affected  after  illness.  Inflammation  of  the  feet  is 
another  common  complaint  with  horses  of  this  class.  Loaded 
with  flesh  to  improve  their  style  and  appearance,  and  with  high 
action  in  addition  to  their  weight — two  great  causes  of  inflam* 
matoiy  attacks— they  are  very  liable  to  this  conaplaint,  unless 
great  care  is  taken  to  guard  against  it.  Many  carriage  horses, 
too,  have  flat  feet,  rendering  them  doubly  liable  to  an  attack 
of  this  description  ;  in  them  the  sole  of  the  foot  will  sink,  be- 
coming convex  instead  of  concave.  When  such  b  the  case, 
great  care  is  requisite  in  shoeing,  or  the  horse  will  not  be  work- 
ablj  sound. 

HORSES   FOR    LIGHT    HARNESS. 

In  this  class  may  be  included  horses  suitable  for  buggies, 
T-carts,  light  broughams,  dog-carts,  etc.  They  should  be  well 
bred,  neck  rather  long  and  arched,  with  good  back  and  quarters, 
•trong  oblique  shoulders,  carry  a  good  head  and  tail,  and  be  of 
a  generally  showy  and  stylish  appearance,  with  high  grand 
actioo.  Horses  of  this  descript  ion  are  more  fitted  for  the  paik 
and  for  show  than  for  real  work. 

COBS. 

The  cob  is  a  strong  little  hor^,  about  14  hands  high,  and  of 
various  descriptions.  When  well  bred  and  good-looking,  with 
action,  they  are  not  only  very  useful,  but  very  valuable  for 
earrying  heavy  and  elderly  men,  as.  being  low.  they  are  easy 
to  get  on  and  off.  A  good  cob  must  have  a  good  head,  a 
atrong  but  not  heavy  neck,  good  oblique  and  very  strong 
shoulders,  not  loaded  at  the  top  or  points,  a  deep  round  body, 
good  loin  and  strong  muscular  quarters  and  thighs— short, 
flat,  firm  legs,  and  good  round  feet ,  he  should  walk  freely 
and  irefl :  step  sharp  and  high  in  the  trot,  and  canter  safely 
and  freely ;  if,  in  addition  to  these  qualifications,  he  is  quiet 
and  does  not  shy  or  stumble,  he  is  invaluable. 

The  Hulls  to  be  avoided  in  purchasing  a  cob  are  upright 
Moulders,  want  of  courage,  and  want  of  action  Particular 
Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  shoulder^*-— that  they  are  well 
ibrmed  and  oblique,  many  horses  of  this  class  having  low,  up. 
tight  shoulders,  which  renders  them  valueless  as  nding  cobs, 
and  useful  only  for  harness  purposes — nothing  being  so  un- 
comfortable and  looking  so  ugly  as  riding  on  the  top  oT  the 
shoulders  instead  of  well  behind  them,  which  must  necessarily 
be  the  case  with  straight,  low  shoulders. 

DEFECTS,  DISEASES,  AND  FAULTS  TO  BE 
AVOIDED  IN  ALL  HORSES. 

A  loose^  weak  n^vi*.— Horses  so  formed  are  extremely  un- 
pleasant to  ride ;  they  get  their  heads  up,  cannot  see  where 
they  are  going,  and  it  is  impossible  to  feel  their  mouths. 

Twisted  fore-Ugs, — Horses  with  this  defect,  when  put  to 
«ork,  hit  the  inside  of  the  fetlbck  joint  and  very  often  under 
the  knee  as  well.  Both  are  highly  dangerous,  as  the  parts 
aoon  become  swelled  and  sore  from  repeated  blows,  rendering 
tbe  horse  lUble  to  fall 

Cafped  hoeht  are  rery  unsightly,  but  aeldom  cMne  lameness. 


Diseased  eyes^  from  any  canae^  are  sure  to  terminate  10 
blindness. 

Siringkaie, — Catching  up  one  or  both  the  hind  legs.  When 
considerable,  it  renders  the  horse  very  unpleasant  either  to 
ride  or  drive. 

Ail  bony  enlargements  of  the  joints,  vis.,  spavin,  ringbons^ 
sidebones,  etc.,  as  causing  lameness,  very  difficult  and  doubtful 
of  cure. 

Zaminitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  laminae,  generally  result- 
ing  in  pumiced  or  convex  soles  of  the  feet* 

Corns,  unless  small,  as,  if  not  properly  treated,  they  are  very 
troublesome,  often  causing  temporary  lameness,  and  rendering 
the  horse  cramped  in  his  action,  and  liable  to  falL 

Ckromie  r^«|fi.-— Frequently  terminates  in  broken  wind. 

Megnms,'--'KTi  attack  of  giddiness,  more  or  less  violent, 
that  firequently  attacks  some  horses,  rendering  them  for  the 
time  highly  dangerous.  Since  condition  has  been  better  un« 
derstood,  and  horses  are  fed  more  on  manger  food  and  do  not 
have  so  much  hay,  megrims  are  not  so  common  as  formerly. 
Fast,  free  horses  are  more  liable  to  it  than  others.  The  cause 
is  supposed  to  be  determination  of  blood  to  the  bead. 

Navicular  disease. — Lameness  in  the  navicular  joint,  and 
incurable. 

An  unnerved  hone,  as  showing  the  horse's  feet  are  diseased* 
Many  unnerved  horses  will  with  care  do  a  great  deal  of  work 
either  on  the  road  or  in  the  field.  It  is  a  merciful  <>|ieration 
by  which  many  horses  can  work  and  move  about  wiib  ^  v  and 
comfort,  that  roust  otherwise  have  been  destroyed,  ot  ..\(.d  in 
pain  and  misery  to  the  end  of  their  days. 

Roaring, — A  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs,  cau:>ing  the 
horse  to  make  a  noise  when  put  to  any  exertion. 

All  enlargements  of  sinews  and  tendons,  arising  frtira  break* 
ing  down  or  violent  strains,  unless  the  horse  has  been  properly 
fired  for  them,  and  is  intended  only  for  light,  easy  work,  when 
he  may  stand. 

All  horses  that  show  any  sort  of  vice,  as  rearing,  kicking, 
running  away,  being  restive,  and  shying  badly,  or  are  vicious  in 
the  suble  Such  animals  are  highly  dangerous  to  all,  but  par* 
ticularly  lo  to  the  inexperienced. 

THE  GROOM. 
There  are  several  descriptions  and  classes  of  grooms  em 
ployed  in  private  stables.  With  the  stud  grrx>m.  for  the 
breaking  and  training  of  thorough-bred  horses,  we  have  here 
nothing  to  do  The  most  important  is  the  groom  for  the 
training  and  management  of  hunters.  For  this  purpose  he 
must  be  steady,  respectable,  and  intelligent,  and  have  had 
considerable  experience ;  for,  as  the  hunter,  to  carry  a  man 
well  and  safely  to  hounds,  must  be  very  fit,  it  follows  that  the 
groom  must  understand  not  only  how  to  prepare  him,  but 
when  he  is  fit. 

STABLE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  HORSE. 

In  the  morning  the  first  thing  the  groom  does  on  entering 
the  stable,  which  must  not  be  later  than  six  o'clock,  if  the 
weather  be  warm  and  fine,  will  be  to  open  the  door  and  admit 
some  fresh  air;  he  will  then  give  each  horse  a  little  water  and 
a  piece  of  hay  t  having  eaten  whicti.  he  will  put  on  the  hood 
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And  the  watering-bridle,  and  take  him  out  (or  eMrcise.  While 
out  ibe  helpers  will  separate  the  dry  dean  straw  from  the 
damp  and  sailed,  removing  the  latter  to  the  manure-heap. 
Thoroughly  sweep  and  cleanse  the  floor  of  each  stall  and  box, 
allowing  the  straw  to  remain  turned  up  until  the  return  of  the 
horses,  when  it  may  be  partly  littered  down  agam  Each 
horse  wiU  then  have  a  feed  of  com,  and  having  eaten  it  be 
well  dressed,  and  his  stall  or  box  set  fair.  When  one  groom 
only  u  kept,  or  where  the  horses  do  a  fair  amount  of  work  dur* 
ing  the  day.  early  exercise  is  impossible  and  unnecessary. 

In  dressing  the  horse  the  fin>t  thing  the  groom  does  is  to 
turn  him  round  in  his  stall,  fold  the  rug  back  from  his  neck 
and  shoulders,  then  well  and  carefully  brush  hit  head.  neck, 
and  shoulders  with  the  body-brush,  cleaning  it  with  the  curry 
comb  as  often  as  required  He  is  then  turned  back  in  the 
stall,  the  clothing  removed,  and  hia  body,  hind-quarters,  and 
legs  undergo  the  same  careful  and  thorough  brushing,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  the  brush  clean  with  frequent  use  of  the 
currycomb  lie  is  next  wiped  all  over  with  a  damp  w«Rp 
made  of  hay  bands,  which  entirely  removes  any  remaining 
^st.  and  aftet  bemg  well  wiped  over  with  a  linen  nibtier  or 
wash  leaihei  his  clothes  are  put  on  and  secured  by  the  roller 
His  eyes  nose,  and  anus  are  next  sponged  clean,  his  mane  and 
tail  carefully  combed  or  brushed,  first  with  a  dry  and  then 
with  a  damp  brush,  the  feet  are  carefully  picked  out  and 
washed,  the  legs  weL  brushed  and  tl  dirty  or  stained.  weD 
washed  and  either  rubbed  dry  or  dned  id  flannel  bandages. 
The  stall  u  then  set  fair  and  the  horse  is  ready  for  use. 

With  gray  or  light-colored  horses,  or  that  have  white  legs, 
the  better  phin  will  be  to  wash  all  stains  off  the  quarters,  etc. 
and  to  wash  the  legs  with  warm  water  and  soap,  rubbing  the 
first  dry  and  weU  bandaging  the  latter  l>efore  proceeding  to 
dress  the  horse,  as  by  the  time  that  operation  is  over  the  legs 
will  be  dry  and  the  horse  warm  and  comfortable 

In  the  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  horse  is  sheddfng  his 
coat  and  the  hair  is  broken  and  thin,  the  body^brush  mtist  be 
laid  aside,  the  wisp  and  rubber  being  then  quite  sufficient  for 
tiie  veressary  dressing. 

Before  having  the  harness  put  on  to  go  out,  the  horse  must 
again  be  wiped  over,  hu  uiane  and  tail  brushed,  and  his  hoofs 
robbed  round  with  the  oil-brush.  Some  people  object  to  the 
use  of  the  oil*brush  to  the  feet,  and  only  have  them  done 
ronnd  with  a  wet  brush. 

On  letuming  to  the  stable  after  work,  if  he  be  dean  and 
diy  his  feet  should  be  well  picked  out  and  washed,  and  he 
should  agam  be  well  dressed  and  set  fair.  But  if  he  returns 
hot  and  tired  and  wet  and  dirty,  the  best  and  quickest  plan 
is  to  wash  him  all  over  with  tepid  water,  scraping  him  imme« 
dlately  as  dry  as  possible,  clothing  him  up,  and  bandaging  his 
legs  above  his  knees  and  hocks  with  flannel  bandages.  If  the 
weather  be  warm,  he  may  be  washed  in  the  open  air,  and  a 
light  suit  of  dothes  put  on,  to  be  replaced  by  fresh  as  soon  as 
he  is  dry ;  but  in  winter,  and  If  it  be  cold,  he  must  be  washed 
in  the  stable,  and  a  suit  of  warm  clothing  put  on  until  he  is 
dry^  when  It  must  be  changed.  By  this  means  the  horse  will 
be  got  fresh  and  comfortable  in  a  much  shorter  time  and  with 
less  fiUigue  to  himself  ttian  tf  the  dirt  snd  sweat  were  removed 
la  aaj  other  waj  and  he  was  rubbed  dij. 


At  seven  o'clock,  the  horses  that  have  not  been  out  or  < 
but  little  work  may  again  have  their  dothing  removed  and 
t>e  wiped  over,  which  must  not  be  done  when  the  horse  is 
tired  with  work  and  has  been  once  made  fresh.  They  may 
then  be  fed.  their  heads  let  down«  their  feet  sio — ed,  and  be 
shut  up  for  the  night 

FEEDING. 

Horses  should  have  the  com  four  times  a  day— at  aboot  sevea^ 
eleven,  three,  and  seven  and  the  hay  twice—at  night  and  fai 
the  morning  These  limes  may  bt  slightly  varied  to  suit  the 
convenience.  The  quantity  of  each  must  depend,  as  we  have 
said,  upon  the  size  and  description  of  the  horse,  and  the  amount 
of  work  required  of  hun.  A  full-sized  carriage  horse  will  require 
at  least  five  quarterns  of  com,  and  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
pounds  of  hay.  daily  These  horses,  being  kept  for  show  and 
style  rather  than  for  work,  are  required  to  be  full  of  flesh  to  giv« 
them  V  eranoer  and  more  imposing  appearance. 

^xnhng  is  a  term  used  for  the  feeding  of  horses  on  green  fooi 
indoors. 

Tuminif  mti  io  fnus  is  useful  when  the  health  Is  infured  hf 
long-continued  hard  work  and  diy  food,  or  when  the  legii  Mi 
sore,  or  the  feet  mflamed. 

EXERCISE  AND  WORK. 

Unless  the  weather  is  wet  and  bad,  every  horse,  idiedieriAa 
stall  or  box.  is  better  for  going  out  every  day. 

The  work  of  a  carnage  horse  does  not  on  an  average  exceed 
seven  or  eight  miles.  They  are  very  often  out  for  three  or  fam 
hours  in  the  day,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  time  th^ 
are  standing  about,  while  the  occupants  of  the  carriage  me 
either  shopping  or  making  calls,  etc  From  their  size  and 
weight  they  are  generally  unfit  for  long  journeys  and  Iwd 
work. 

The  work  of  a  hunter  is  to  carry  a  man  to  hounds,  and  la 
order  to  render  him  fit  to  do  so  safely  and  well,  he  will  rebate 
a  great  deal  of  exercise. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  hunting-season  he  will  i»> 
quire  three  hours'  steady  walking  and  trotting  exerciaa,  wlik 
occasional  sweats  and  strong  gallops ;  but  afterwards,  minMt^in^ 
he  is  ndden  to  hounds  three  days  a  fortnight,  he  will  reqalvo 
but  little  fast  exercise— from  two  to  three  hours  a  day  good 
steady  walking  will  keep  most  horses  quite  fit. 

The  fair  average  day*s  work  for  a  hack  or  harness  hone  is 
nine  or  ten  miles^  in  which  case  exercise  is  quite  unnecesaaiT, 
More  harm  and  injury  are  done  to  horses  by  the  grooms  wheft 
at  exercise  than  in  any  other  way ;  and  unless  the  man  can  bs 
fully  depended  upon,  the  less  they  are  exerdsed  the  bettec 
Where  the  horse  is  only  occasionally  worked^  exercise  ii  ol 
course  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  to  preserve  himin  healdl, 
but  to  keep  him  steady  and  from  getting  above  himself. 

CLIPPING  OR  SINGEING. 

The  best  time  to  clip  or  singe  a  horse  must  depend  prindpeOf 
upon  the  state  of  his  coat.  Some  shed  their  coat  so  much  cariler 
than  others,  whfle  In  some  horses  It  is  mudi  thicker  and  < 
About  the  end  of  September  is  the  best  time  for  stngda^  l 
three  weeks  or  a  month  later  for  dipping 
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O^phtg  reqoires  mach  practice  and  Tery  neatlj  doing  to  look 
wdl  ^  it  IS  far  more  difficult  than  singeing,  and  consequently  is 
not  so  ftequently  used.  The  effect  of  both  is  the  same— to 
shorten  the  long  rough  winter  coat  to  the  length  ol  the  short 
summer  one.  thereby  preventing  that  extreme  sweating  which 
Vi  always  consequent  on  a  long  winter  coat.  It  is  performed 
with  scissors  and  a  comb.  The  former  are  generally  curved, 
and  of  various  sizes,  to  suit  the  different  parts  of  the  body  of 
the  horse  for  which  they  are  used. 

Singnng  Is  performed  with  a  lamp  made  for  the  purpose, 
bummg  naphtha  oi  some  spmt  of  the  same  descnpuon,  and 
which  IS  passed  hghtly  over  the  whole  body  till  the  haii  is  re- 
duced to  the  required  length.  It  may  be  commenced  as  soon 
as  the  winter  coat  is  partly  grown,  and  must  be  repeated  at>out 
every  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  till  the  coat  is  set  and  done  grow -^ 
ing.  by  which  means  the  coat  will  not  only  t>e  kept  short,  but 
the  hair  will  t>etter  retain  tbe-naturai  coior.  Aftei  Christmas, 
about  once  in  three  weeks  will  generally  Dc  loand  sutfacieni  to 
keep  down  the  long  rough  tiairt. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  FEET. 

Tills  department  of  stable  management  is  often  sadly  neg- 
lected by  thw  gruom  who  is  (larticuiai  enough  in  every  othei 
lespea  but  it  his  mastei  is  only  «  ludge  ol  «kio  «nd  a>ndition 
he  is  too  apt  to  leave  the  leei  to  take  ca/e  ol  theuibeivea 

An  exammation  ol  the  shoes  shuuld  be  careiully  made  every 
morning  when  the  horse  comes  in  Irom  exercise  and  il  they 
are  at  all  loose,  oi  the  clenches  are  too  high,  of  the  shoes  are 
worn  out  they  should  be  cenewed  bi  f  einoved  at  once. 

Every  night  the  feet  should  be  web  brushed  oat,  and  the 
picket  run  round  the  shoe  II  the  horn  is  hard  and  dry.  they 
ahotUd  be  stopped  with  cow-dung  and  tar.  in  the  proportion  of 
3  to  I,  called  "*  stopping,"  which  ought  always  to  tie  kepi  by 
the  groom  m  a  box  loi  the  purpose,  called  the  "  stoppmg'box  :* 
but  it  is  seldom  nec*essary  to  do  this  more  than  once  oi  twice  a 
week  .  indeed,  in  most  leet  it  will  soften  the  liuro  uw  mach  11 
med  more  Irequently. 

•     STABLE  VICES. 

Stable  vices  may  be  considered  to  include  the  following  long 
list  oi  offenses  against  the  code  of  laws  made  for  the  siabied 
horse,  and  enforced  by  the  stablemen.  They  are  i,  getting 
loose  from  the  nead- stall  j  2.  Hanging  back  ;  3,  Leaping  into 
the  manger ;  4,  Turning  round  in  the  sullj  5.  Lying  under 
the  manger,  6,  Halier^rasting .  7,  Casting  in  the  stall  .  8 
Kickmg  the  stall-posl ,  g,  Weaving;  10,  Fa  wing .  11.  Eatnif^ 
the  litter;  12,  Kicking  at  man.  13,  Biting,  14,  Cnb-biting 
15,  Wind-sucking. 

Hanging  hack  in  thi  collar  is  an  attempt  to  get  free  by  burst- 
big  the  throat-lasii  or  collar-rein.  and  in  some  cases  great  forte 
is  applied  in  this  way — so  much  so  that  many  horses  have 
broken  their  hips  from  the  sudden  givmgway  of  the  halter, 
letting  them  back  so  that  they  fall  ovei  and  injure  themselves 
irremediably.  jTie  only  cure  is  a  strong  chain  and  a  head-stall 
that  no  force  will  break,  after  trying  to  burst  which  a  few  times, 
the  horse  will  almost  always  desist.  If  the  manger  Is  not  very 
finnly  placed,  another  ring  should  be  fixed  in  the  wall  by  pierc- 


ing it  and  screwing  a  nut  on  at  the  back  The  groom  ihonld 
likewise  watch  for  the  attempt,  and  well  flog  the  horse  from 
behind  immediately  he  sees  him  beginning 

TRICKS    AND   VICES    TO   WHICH    HOKSES 
ARE  LIABLE  OUT  OF  THE  STABLE, 

Kicking  is  another  dangerous,  vicious  habit  Like  rearing^ 
it  may  be  cured  by  those  who  thoroughly  understand  horses ; 
but  even  when  perfectly  quiet  and  manageable  m  then  hands, 
such  horses  are  never  to  be  trusted  with  less  expenent^d 
persons. 

Running  aivay  is  another  very  dangerous  fault  It  may 
arise  Irom  vice  or  from  the  horse  havmg  been  at  some  time 
very  senously  alarmed*  in  the  former  case,  a  very  sharp  bit 
and  great  care  may  prevent  it ,  but  u  the  latter,  when  the 
horse  again  becomes  alarmed,  nothing  will  atop  him,  as  he  is 
lor  the  time  m  a  sute  ol  madness. 

Bui  king  or  Plunging  is  another  dangerous  liabit  Sometimes 
It  arises  trom  vice  and  sometimes  only  Irom  Ireshness,  (he  horse 
being  above  himself  Irom  want  of  work .  m  the  iatter  case  it  la 
soon  cured  by  putting  him  to  daily  steady  work. 

fiNnng  either  tn  saddle  or  harness,  is  a  very  dangerous  vice, 
and  IS  always  the  result  ol  bad  temper.  In  saddle  the  horse 
rears,  kicks,  and  rubs  the  rider  against  anything  m  hu  way. 
He  will  go  anywhere  and  rush  anywhere  but  in  the  direction 
in  which  he  is  wanted  to  go.  A  good  thrashing  will  soiuetimes 
cure  him.  but  It  is  not  always  easy  to  do  it.  as  the  horse  lU' 
variably  |ibs  in  the  most  awkward  and  dangerous  places  in 
which  to  nght  him.  in  harness  the  jibber  wUl  not  start,  he 
runs  tMick,  and  if  whipped  or  punished,  will  plunge  and  throw 
himsell  down.  Such  animals  are  quite  unfitted  lor  pnvate 
use. 

' Shying,'^1\i\%  bad  habit  may  arise  from  timidity,  defective 
eyesight,  or  bad  temper.  If  from-  timidity,  it  can  only  be 
overcome  by  gentle  usage  and  allowing  the  horse  to  pass  the 
obiect  without  taking  any  notice  of  his  fear  beyond  patting 
and  encouraging  him  ,  to  chastise  him  is  worse  than  useless 
and  senseless,  if  it  arise  from  defective  vision,  it  will  t>e  in* 
curable,  as  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  animal  to  see  objects 
otherwise  than  through  a  distorted  medium.  M  it  arise  from 
vice,  which  is  frequently  the  case,  the  horse  must  be  made 
hrmly  bui  temperately  to  pass  the  object  at  which  he  shies ; 
having  {jassed  it,  continue  the  nde ,  do  not  return  and  pass  it 
again  and  again,  as  that  only  irritates  him ;  and  when  he  hnds 
he  Is  mastered,  he  will  daily  improve. 

HARNESS  FOR  SADDLE  HORSES. 

This  consists  of  saddles,  bridles,  breast-plates,  and  martiik* 
gales. 

Saddles  may  be  had  of  almost  any  size  and  weight.  They 
may  be  made  with  either  plain  or  padded  flaps,  according  to 
the  seat  and  fancy  of  the  rider.  Some  prefer  the  former,  and 
others  the  latter.  For  the  generality  cf  .irters  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  the  padded  flaps  are  by  fiar  the  better,  as  they 
keep  the  knee  more  steadily  in  the  proper  place,  prevent  the 
leg  flying  ^.^••If  wards  and  forwards,  if  the  horse  jumps  or  plunges; 
while  in  hunting  they  are  of  very  material  assistat^ce  in  takiii« 
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ft  drop  |viDp|  and  aiio  in  itdtAyw^  sad  ficnTtirin£  ft  hotM 
when  t^mderiiig  or  fidling  at  a  fence.  Tht  plain  flaps  kaTe 
periiapa  ft  smarter  appearance*  and  a  defer  boiaeman  nuij  be 
able  to  ride  as  weU  on  them  as  on  die  padded  flapi»  hot  that  Is 
almost  all  that  can  be  said  for  them. 

The  saddle  should  be  of  snffident  length  and  breadUi  that 
the  weight  of  the  rider  may  be  prettj  eqnaUj  distriboted  over 
it,  or  the  back  of  die  hone  win  sofier,  and  aaddlfS-CBlls  be  dm 
lesi^ 

The  stfarmps  shonld  not  be  small,  Hor  in  the  event  of  a  kH^ 
die  foot  is  more  likely  to  hang  in  them.  All  wdl-made  saddles 
have  spring  bars,  wiikh  shonld  be  occasionally  oiled,  that  they 
may  work  easOy,  and  release  die  stirnip4eather  shooldsnch  an 
accident  oocor.  The  stimip-leather  shonld  be  of  the  best» 
dose  and  strong,  not  too  heavy,  or  it  will  look  dnmsy. 

Every  saddle  reqoiies  two  girths  which  may  either  be  of 
die  ordinary  kind  of  die  tame  width,  with  a  ImclLla  at  each 
Ond,  or  one  broad,  with  two  bnddes  at  each  end,wtiich  is  pat 
on  first,  and  a  second,  about  half  the  widdi  only,  over  it,  with 
one  bockle  St  eaeh  end. 

After  nse,  die  fining  of  die  sndOe  most  be  thorooghly  dried 
in  the  son  or  before  the  fire,  and  then  well  bnished,  wliich  will 
k^  it  soft  and  dean. 

This  is  paiticalaiiy  necessary  with  side-saddles.  It  is 
i»r  want  of  this  care  and  attention  that  so  many  ttorses  have 
•ore  backs.  IVben  dirty,  the  saddle  most  Im  sponged  dean, 
bat  not  made  more  wet  than  is  atisohitely  necessary  \  after 
which  a  litde  soft  soap  nibbed  on  will  preserve  die  leather 
•oft  and  pliable,  and  prevent  it  cracking. 

In  choosing  a  saddle,  go  to  a  first-rate  maker  t  he  may  be  a 
little  more  expensiTe,  bat  yoa  will  get  a  good  article  that  vriO 
vrear  tliree  dmes  as  long  as  an  inferior  one,  will  fit  tlie  gene* 
fality  of  horses,  will  never  get  ont  of  fbnn,  and  will  look  well 
tothelast 

T^  Brwut-fiiie  or  JlimHMg^fiBUh  ^ntd  to  ktep  dm  mdOh 
In  its  place  wtisn  hnnting.  It  is  also  of  great  service  on  horses 
with  short  back-rttM,  to  prevent  the  saddle  woridng  back, 
which  ft  IS  very  Hkely  to  da  Bat  on  the  road  and  m  the  field 
no  lady  shonld  nde  without  one,  as  it  will  keep  the  side-saddle 
secnrely  m  its  place,  and  prerent  it  taming  roond  shonid  the 
gnrth  get  loosened,  or  one  break. 

The  Martingaii  is  osed  to  steady  the  hovK's  head,  and  keep 
it  in  lU  proper  place. 

It  IS  generally  osed  on  loose  weak-necked  hones,  and  thoiq^ 
of  service  m  the  hands  of  the  expenenced,  it  is  often  dangeroos 
when  used  by  others,  as  being  apt  to  catch  on  the  bit  or  bnckles 
•f  the  bndle,  and  so  cause  senons  accidenta. 

Tk£  Bndle.^'TYkttt  is  a  great  Tanety  of  bits  suitable  for 
different  descriptions  and  tempera  of  horses,  bnt  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  them  all  in  so  limited  ft  space.  They  all  belong 
to  one  of  two  classes— the  snaffle  or  the  curb,  and  are  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  severity  and  power. 

The  Snaffle  la  a  piece  of  steel  with  a  Joint  in  die  middle;  it 
may  be  smooth  and  plain,  twisted,  or  donble-Jointed.  The 
smooth  snaffle  is  the  mildest  form  of  bit  there  is,  and,  except 
inst  for  exercise,  few  horses  ride  pleasanUy  Inone.  The  twisted 
bit  is  sharper,  and  if  drawn  quickly  backwards  and  forwards 
iuoagh  the  month,  is  very  punishing     The  double-jointed  is 


dm  moat  severe;  it  is  formed  of  two  plaia  inalks  erne  above 
dm  other ;  bat  the  Joints  in  eadinot  being  opposite  each  otho; 
caose  ft  sharper  and  more  narrow  pressnre  on  the  tongue  and 
lower  Jaw.  Veity  liew  horses  ride  wdl  and  pleasantly  In  a 
snaffle  of  any  kind,  as  they  all  cause  a  hone  to  raise  his  bead 
and  open  his  mouth  to  take  the  pressure  off  his  tongne.  In 
addition  lo  this  diere  are  the  Chain-anaffle,  which  is  a  TCfj 
fight  bit^aad  dm  Ga^^  used  lor  horres  that  get  dieir  haidi 


The  Cufb-bit  b  a  lever  that,  by  means  of  a  cnrtxhain,  acta 
upon  die  lower  Jaw,  and  may  be  made  very  easy  or  Tciy  severe 
according  to  the  length  of  cheek  or  leverage,  and  the  heigjht 
of  the  port  or  ardi  in  the  center  of  the  month-piece.  It  ia  Tety 
seldem  used  singly,  bnt  in  conjunction  with  some  kind  ol 
snafile,  when  it  forms  a  dooble*rein  bridle,  and  is  by  fiu*  the 
■Bost  usefol  bit  All  horses  go  better  in  it,  when  propeily 
handled,  than  in  any  other ;  as  by  lengthening  or  shortening 
die  cnrl>-chain,  and  talking  up  or  dropping  the  bit  in  the 
oKioth,  it  can  be  made  either  less  or  more  severe,  to  suit 


The  Pelham  is  a  curb  and  snafBe  in  one ;  It  b  a  cnib-bit 
with  a  Jomt  in  the  middle,  instead  of  a  port.  Itfomisftdoabl» 
retn  bridle,  and  ia  very  light  and  ea^. 

Like  saddles,  the  Imdles  shonld  be  of  fint-rate  material  aad 
workmanship ;  the  liita  sewn  on  to  the  head-pieces  and  reins» 
as  bemg  much  neater  and  lighter  than  the  bnckles.  The 
leather  must  tie  kept  clean  and  pliable  with  soft  so^>,  and  the 
bits  deea  and  bn^  with  sHver^eand  and  oIL 

HARNESSING  AND  PUTTING-Ta 


ffarmsdt^.'^lM  aU  cases  die  foA  thing  to  be  done,  after 
the  hocae  b  dressed,  b  to  put  on  the  coUac»  erhich  b  eflected  faj 
lonung  the  hone  round  in  his  stall,  and  slipping  it  over  hb 
head«  with  the  large  end  upward.  This  mversion  b  required 
because  the  front  of  the  head  is  the  widest  part,  and  b  in  thb 
way  adapted  to  the  widest  part  of  the  collar,  which,  even  with 
this  arrangement,  will  m  coarsdy-bred  horses  hardly  pass  ever 
the  cheek-bones.  Before  the  collar  b  put  in  Its  place,  the 
hamesare  put  on  and  buckled  ;  for  if  this  was  deUyed  until 
after  it  had  been  reversed,  they  would  have  to  tie  held  on  while 
the  hame-straps  were  being  drawn  together,  whereas  in  thb 
way  their  own  weight  keeps  them  in  place.  They  are  now 
reversed  altogether,  and  the  pad  put  in  its  pbce«  before  buckling 
the  t>eny-band,  of  which  the  crupper  b  slipped  over  the  tafl 
by  doubling  up  all  the  hair,  grasping  it  carefully  In  the 
lefl  hand  while  the  right  adapts  the  crupper.  A  csreful  exami- 
nation should  always  be  made  that  no  hain  are  left  under  it, 
for  if  they  are  they  imtate  the  skin,  and  often  cause  a  fit  of 
kidcing.  Alter  the  crupper  b  set  right  the  pad  b  drawn  forwards, 
and  its  belly-band  buclded  up  pretty  tightly ;  the  bridle  b  now 
put  on,  and  the  curb-chain  properly  applied ;  the  reins  bdng 
slipped  through  the  tenrets  and  buckled  on  both  sides.  If  for 
single  harness,  or  on  the  outside  only  if  for  double,  and  the 
driving-rein  folded  back  and  tied  in  the  pad  terret 

Putting^  is  managed  very  differently  according  to  whedier 
the  horse  is  going  in  shafts  or  with  ft  pole.  If  for  shafts,  diej 
are  tilted  up  and  held  there  by  one  person,  while  the  other 
backs  the  horse  antH  he  b  under  them,  wlmi  thqr  are  dropped 
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dowiip  andthetug^  slipped  under  or  ovtr  the  ends  of  the  shafts, 
•coording  to  the  formation  of  the  tugs,  some  being  hooks,  and 
others  merely  leather  loops.  Care  must  be  taken  that  they  do 
not  slip  beyond  the  pins  on  the  shafts.  The  traces  are  now 
attadied  to  the  drawing-bar,  the  breechen  or  kicking-strap 
bnckled,  and  the  false  belly-band  buckled  up  pretty  tightly,  so 
as  to  keep  the  shafts  steady.  In  foor-wheeled  carnages  it 
tiMMild  be  left  tolerably  loose  wlien  a  breechen  is  used,  to  allow 
of  this  having  free  play.  The  rems  are  now  nntwnted  from 
the  terret,  and  the  horse  is  pnt«ta  For  double  harness,  the 
first  thing  Is  lo  bring  the  horse  roond  by  the  side  ci  the  pole, 
and  pot  the  po&e- piece  through  the  sliding  ring  of  the  harness 
the  groom  holding  It,  or  else  buckling  It  at  the  longest  hole 
while  the  traces  are  being  put*to  ;  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  the 
pole-piece  is  buckled  op  to  its  proper  length,  each  coupling 
rein  buckled  to  the  opposite  horse's  bit,  the  dnvrng-reins  on 
twisted  from  the  terret,  and  the  two  bockled  together,  and  the 
horses  are  ready*  The  leaders  of  a  tandem  or  tour-in  hand 
are  easily  attached,  and  their  reins  are  passed  through  the  rings 
on  the  head  of  the  wheelers,  and  through  the  opper  half  of  the 
pad  terret 

Unharnessing  is  exactly  the  rererse  of  the  above,  everything 
being  undone  exactly  in  the  same  order  in  which  it  was  done 
The  chief  errors  in  either  are — in  double  harness,  in  not  at- 
taching the  pole-piece  at  once  in  potting-to,  or  in  unbuckling  it 
altogether  too  soon,  by  which  the  horse  is  at  liberty  to  get  back 
apon  the  bars,  and  often  does  considerable  damage  by  kicking. 

ORDINARY  DRUGS  USED  FOR  THE  HORSE, 
AND  THEIR  MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Action  of  Medlclnea,  and  the  Porma  In  which  they  are  geo- 
•rly  pr— crtbed. 

ALTSRAT1VB8. 
Alteratives  are  intended  to  produce  a  fresh  and  healthy  ac- 
tion, instead  of  the  previously  disordered  function     The  pre- 
cise mode  of  action  is-  not  well  understood,  and  it  is  only  by 
the  results  that  the  utility  of  these  medianes  is  recognized. 

I.  SUnkiog  heOebore,  5  to  8  gra  j  powdered  rhobarb, « t04grs.  Mia. 
and  form  into  a  pUl,  to  be  given  every  mghu 

m   Im  DiMrdered  States  o/th*  5^/ff.— Emetic  tartar,  3  ox. ;  powdered 
ginger,  3  oc. ;  opium,  1  ox.    Syrup  enough  to  form  16  balls ;  one  to  be 
■  given  every  night. 

y  Simpfy  e^im.^BmtmAoeB  aloes,  1  os. ;  Castile  soap,  H  os.  t  gm- 
gci  I  OS.  Syrup  enough  to  form  6  balls ;  one  to  be  given  every 
flMjming. 

4.  /«  4/raii^«r.— Barbadoes  aloes,  1  os.  1  emetic  tartar,  a  drms.  i  Cas- 
Ok  soap,  2  drms.    Mia. 

5.  AUerativt  BaU  far  Otmrml'  ^Aar.— Bteck  solpharet  of  antimony,  • 
to  4  Arms. ;  solpbuf ,  a  drms.  1  niter,  0  drms.  Liaaeed  meal  and  water 
enough  to  form  a  ImJI. 

6.  fmr  C^neraiiy  D^ftcti^  Sterwticmt.-^Fkmtn  of  sulphur.  6  ox.  ( 
emetic  tartar,  s  to  8  drms. «  corrosive  subltmate,  10  grs.  Ltnseed  meal 
Bilsed  whh  boi  water,  enough  to  form  sta  balls,  ooe  of  which  may  be 
gflven  two  or  three  umcs  a  week. 

7  Im  Dtkitity  0/  Stommek.^-fMaaxA^  1  scruple  t  aloes,  1  drm. ;  ca»> 
carilia,  gentian,  and  ginger,  of  each  in  powder,  1  drm.  ,  Castile  soap,  3 
drms.  SympenoQghtomakeaball,  which  may  be  given  twice  a  week, 
oc  every  otbei  night* 

ANODYNES. 

Anodyne  medicines  are  given  either  to  soothe  the  genera)  nervous 
•ySKm.  or  to  stop  diarrhoea ;  or  sometimes  to  relieve  spasm,  as  in  colic 
or  fstanoa  Opium  is  the  chief  anodyne  used  m  veterinary  medicine, 
•ad  ft  may  be  employed  in  very  Arge  doses. 

s.  im  CW!ir^— Powdered  opium,  ii  to  s  drms.  1  CascUe  soap  and  cam- 


pbor»  o<  eacfe  a  drms. ;  gingefv  2^  drm.  Make  into  a  ball  with  Ikjoo^ 
io^powder  and  treacle,  and  give  eveiy  boor  wtiUe  the  pam  laaia.  )X 
aboaiA  be  kept  in  a  bottle  or  bladder. 

a.  Ammfym  BmUifrdimaryyr'O^Mam^  J^  to  i  drm.  t  CaatDe  soap,  a  to 
4 drms.  i  gmgcr,  I  to  sdrms. ;  powdeced  aniseed,  ^  to  i  oa. ,  oil  of 
camway  seeds,  %  dm.  Syrup  enough  to  form  a  bail,  to  be  dlsso.ved 
inahaii^ani  ol  waimalc,andgtvenasaditnch.    ' 

).  Ammlym  X>nmeJk  im  SmfttfurgmSim^  mr  mrdkuuy  Dimirwkmm^^ 
G«m  arsMc,  8  OS.  i  bofUng  water,  t  piiu  (  dissolve,  and  then  add  oU  ol 
ptppermim,  as  drops  ;  tloctufe  of  opnua,  )i  oa.  Mis,  and  give  nigiit 
and  mocniog,  if  neoesssry. 

4.  In  Ckr»mic  ZKarr^fapawPowdered  chalk  and  gum  arabic,  of  eadi 
los. ;  ciDCcnrs  ol  opaiin,Xoa. ;  peppermmt  water,  xo  oa.  Mia,and 
gtvtt  niglK  and  monnat. 

ANTISPASMODtCa 
Antispasmodics,  as  their  name  implies,  are  medicines  which 
«re  Intended  to  counteract  excessive  muscular  action,  called 
Spasm,  ox,  in  the  hmbs,  cramp^  This  deranged  conditioD  de» 
pends  npon  a  variety  of  causes,  which  are  generally  of  an  irritat- 
ing nature  \  and  its  successful  treatment  will  often  depend  upon 
the  employment  of  remedies  calculated  to  remove  the  cause^ 
rather  than  directly  to  relieve  the  efiecL  It  therefore  follows 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  medicines  most  successful  in  removiBg 
spasm  will  ht  derived  from  widely  separate  divisions  of  the 
malerut  mediio^  such  as  aperients,  anodjmes,  alteratives, 
stimulants,  and  tonics.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  give  many 
formulas  for  then  exhibition  ;  bat  there  are  one  or  two  medi* 
cines  which  exercise  a  peculiar  control  over  spasm,  and  1  shall 
give  them  without  attempting  to  analyze  their  mode  of  operatioiu 

X.  Ftr  CWic.— Sptfits  of  turpentine^  3  os. ;  unctnre  of  opium,  x  ox, 
Mu  with  a  pmi  of  warm  ale,  and  give  as  a  drench. 

s.  Spirits  of  turpenune^  ^H  <^' :  nncture  ol  opium,  \}i  oc.  ;  Baita* 
does  SMies,  i  oa.  Hmder  the  aioea,  and  dissoive  m  warm  water  ( then 
add  the  other  mgredieata.andgiveasadrenclL 

9.  Gjftttr  in  Oiie.  —Spirits  of  curpeotina^  6  oa. ;  aloes,  s  drms.  Dls» 
soive  ID  I  quans  ol  warm  water,  and  stir  the  turpentine  weL  into  IL 

4  Antisptumodic  Ortmh.—Gim,  4  to  6  oc.  ;  tincture  of  capsicum,  a 
drms.  uncture  ol  opium.  3  drms  :  warm  water,  \%  pmt.  Mix,  and 
give  as  a  drench,  wktn  tJUrt  i»  ««  mfimmmmtt^m. 

APERIENTS. 
Aperients^  or  Purges,  are  those  medicines  which  quicken  or 
mcrease  the  evacnauons  from  the  bowels,  varying,  however, 
a  good  deal  in  their  mode  of  operatioiu  Some  act  merely  by 
exciting  thp  muscular  coat  of  the  bowels  to  contract ,  others 
cause  an  immense  watery  discharge,  which,  as  it  were,  washes 
out  the  bowels ,  whilst  a  third  set  combine  the  action  of  the 
two  The  various  purges  also  act  upon  liiflerent  parts  of  the 
canal,  some  stimulating  the  small  intestines,  whilst  others  pass 
through  them  without  affecting  them,  and  only  act  upon  th6 
large  bowels  ,  and  others,  again,  act  upon  the  whole  canaL 
Inhere  is  a  third  point  of  difference  in  purges,  depending  upoA 
their  influenang  the  liver  in  addition,  which  mercurial  parga* 
tives  certainly  do,  as  well  as  rhubarb  and  some  others,  and 
which  effect  is  partly  due  to  their  absorption  into  the  circula* 
tion,  so  that  they  may  be  made  to  act,  by  injecting  into  the 
veins,  as  strongly  as  by  actual  swallowing,  and  their  subsequent 
passage  into  the  bowels.  Purgatives  are  likewise  classed,  ac* 
cording  to  the  degree  of  their  effect,  into  laxatives,  acting  mild- 
ly, and  draxtic  purges,  acting  very  severely 

APERIENTS    FOR    THE    HORSE,    COMMONLY   CALLED 

PHYSIC. 

X.  OrdinnfyPAy*ieSaUt.—h»rt)adotBa:ioc^3WndmM.\hMdwmt^ 
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4t!ri  I  flofcr,  1  droL  Diwotm  m  ma  MMifla  qomtityof bonhif  water 
as  wdk  tulBce ;  then  slowly  evaporate  to  the  propef  coosistence,  by 
which  means  griping  is  avoided. 

s.  A  IVarmtr  Physic  Bal/^—BaxbrnAotM  aloet,  3  to  8  drms. ;  carbonate 
of  soda,  H  dnn.  ^  aromatic  powder,  i  drm.  ;  oil  of  carraway,  is  drops. 
Dttsotre  as  above,  and  then  sdd  the  oil. 

9.  G^mtiy  Laxatfve  ^o//.— Barbadoes  aloes,  3  to  5  drms. ;  rhubarb 
fowder,  i  to  a  drms.  ;  ginger,  s  drms.  ;  oil  of  csrraway,  15  drops.  Mix, 
•Dd  form  mto  a  baU,  as  in  No.  i. 

4.  St^mmckie  Laxative  Balis ^  for  IVasky  /^<9n«r.— Barbsdoes  aloes, 
S  drms.  r  rhubarb,  9  drms.  ;  ginger  and  cascsnlla  powder,  of  each  1 
drm.  $  oil  of  carraway,  15  drops ,  carbonate  of  soda,  ii«  drm.  Dtssotre 
tfiealoesasin  No.  i,  and  thai  add  the  other  ingredients. 

5.  Purging  Baiis^  with  Csi^NMA^Barbadoes  aioes^  3  to  6  dnns. ;  cal- 
omel, J4  to  1  drm.  ,  rhubarb^  i  to  a  arms. » ginger^  ^  ID  ii^nn.  Castile 
•oap,sdrms.    Mix  asm  No.  i« 

6.  Laxative  ZVvj»f>l.— Barbadoes  aloes,  3  to  4  drms. ;  canefla  alba,  t 
to adrms.  ;  salt  of  tartar,  1  drm. ;  mmt  water,  8  os.    Mia. 

7.  Another  Laxative  Drench.^Castor  on,  3  to  6 as. r  fiarbadoes  aloes, 
f  tosdrma.  icart>onateof  soda,9  drma. :  mim  water.  80s.  Mix.  by 
dlTiiiiim  the  Sioes  m  the  mmt  water,  t>y  ;bA  aid  ot  best,  and  then 
adding  <ne  otner  mgredienta. 

t  AMtidOfe$tsngDrenU,'-Camor<A^40^x1tp&em9tJtM,3to$iM.; 
gniei,  •  pints.    Mix. 

9.  A  yerf  Miia  LaxtUivo^-Ctatux  oH  and  linseed  oU,  4  os.  ol  each  t 
warm  water,  or  gniei,  1  pmu    Mix. 

la  Uieit  tn  the  staggers.— BartMdocB  aloes,  6  drms.  t  common  salt,  6 
as. ,  flouf  of  mustard,  1  os. ;  water,  a  pints.    Mix. 

It,  A  Gentty  Coottng  Drench  in  Slight  Attacks  ^ CoU^—'B^aaak  salts, 
i  to  8  01.  .  wbey,  a  pmts.    Mix. 

la.  Purgative  dyster.—Qammoa  salt,  4  to  8  os. ;  warm  water,  8  to 
s6  pmts. 

ASTRINGENTS. 

Astringents  are  supposed  10  produce  contraction  in  all  living 
animal  tissues  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  whether  in  the 
interior  or  exterior  of  the  body,  and  whether  immediately  ap- 
plied or  by  absorption  into  the  circulation.  But  great  doubt 
ezisu  as  to  the  exact  mode  in  which  they  act ;  and,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  we  arc  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  their  effects, 
and  to  prescribe  them  empirically.  They  are  divided  into 
astringents  administered  by  the  mouth,  and  those  applied 
locally  to  external  ulcerated  or  wounded  surfaces. 

X.  Astringent  Wash /or  the  £>rx.-^ulpha<«  of  sine,  5  to  8  grs. ;  water, 
9  OS.    Mix. 

9.  Gou.ard  extract,  t  drm. ;  water,  i  os.    Mix. 

3.  Astringent  Remedies /or  the  Horse.  For  Bioody  Urine.— 9ow6en6 
^echu.  M  oz.  :  alam,  X  ox.  t  cascarllla  t>ark  in  powder,  1  to  7  drms. 
Uconce  powder  and  treacle,  enough  to  form  a  ball,  to  be  given  twice 
Sday. 

4.  For  DiaSeiet.—O^lum.  H  drm.  j  ginger  powdered,  9  drms. :  oak 
bark  powdered,  ■  ox.  :  alum,  as  much  as  the  tea  will  dissolve  ;  camo- 
fiiile  tea,  1  pint.    Mix  for  a  drench. 

5.  External  Astringent  PoTifder /or  Ulcejoted  Sur/tues.—^Powdaed 
atom.  4  OS. :  Armenian  boie.  1  os. 

6.  White  vitriot,  4  oa.  ;  oxide  of  zinc,  t  oz.    Mix. 

7.  Astringent  /^i^— Goulard  extract,  a  to  3  drms.  ;  wat^r,  )4 
pint. 

8.  Sulphate  of  copper,  t  to  9  drms.  ;  water,  K  pint.    Mix. 

f.  Astrtngent  Ointment /or  Sore  Heels.Supencttaxcoi  lead,  i  drm. ; 
Isrd,  1  OS.    Mix. 

to.  Another  /brihe  w*»#.— Nitrate  of  silver  powdered,  K  drm.  ; 
foiilatd  extnct«  s  drm.  ;  lard.  1  oz.    Mix. 

BLISTERS. 

Blisters  are  applications  which  inflame  the  skin,  and  cause 
watery  bladders  to  form  upon  it  ;  they  consist  of  two  kinds, 
one  for  the  sake  of  counter-irritation,  by  which  the  oritjinal 
disease  is  lessened,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  this 
frritation  at  a  short  distance  from  it*    The  other,  commonly 


called  *' Sweating" in  Tetennaiy  siugery.  ojwmcn  adischaip 
is  obtained  from  the  v&els  of  the  pan  itself,  which  are  in  that 
way  relieved  and  unloaded ;  there  is  also  a  subsequent  process 
of  absorption  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  stimulus  applied. 

BLISTERS  FOR  HORSES, 
t.  MUd  Blister   Ointment  (counter-imtant).— Hog's   lard,  4  oa.  \ 
Venice  tnrpentine,  1  ox.  ;  powdered  cantharides,  6  drma.    Mix  and 
spread. 

a.  Stronger  BUaier  £Mii<MMMr(coiinter-imtant).— Spirits  of  tuipcnthi^ 
I  OS. ;  sulphuric  acid,  by  measure,  9  drms.  Mix  carefully  in  an  opea 
place,  and  add  bog's  lard,  4  OS.  ;pc«vderedcantharides,  IOC  Biixand 
qvead. 

3.  Very  strong  BUaterisxeaaiXxxAxt^ioexA) — Strong  meitmialofatmeat, 
4  OS.  {  oil  Of  origanum,  %  os. ;  finely«^owdered  euphottinm,  3  drma  . 
powdered  canthandes,  %  ox.    Mu  and  spread. 

4.  Rafidly  Acting  Blister  (counter-irritant).— Best  door  of  mustaid, 
8  OS.,  made  into  a  paste  with  water.  Add  spina  of  turpentine,  s  oc. ; 
strong  liquor  of  ammonia,  i  ox.  This  Is  to  be  well  mt>bcd  Into  tbs 
chest,  behy,  or  back,  m  caaea  of  acute  nflammarton. 

5.  Sweating  Blteter^Saoog  mercurial  oincment,  a  os. ;  oil  of  Qriga> 
oum,  9  drma.  ,  carroaive  suDumate,  a  drma  ;  umthandea,  powdcred,3 
drms.    Mix^  and  rub  m  with  the  hand. 

b.  Strong  Sweating  Biister,/or  S/lints^  Ring^Bones,  S/tavtns^  eic-^ 
Red  iodide  01  mercury,  i  to  %%  drm. ;  lard,  r  ox.  To  be  well  rubbed  Id 
the  tegs  after  cuning  the  hair  short,  and  followed  by  the  daily  use  of 
arnica,  m  the  shapeot  a  wash,  as  follows,  which  is  to  be  pointed  00 
with  a  brusn    tincture  of  armca,  i  oz. ;  water,  la  to  (5  ox.    Mix. 

7.  Tinctuteo/  iodine^  which  should  be  painted  on  with  a  brush  da%, 
until  It  causes  the  cuucie  to  exfoliate.  It  may  then  be  omitted  for  a  liM 
days,  to  be  resumed  after  that  mtervaL 

CAUSTICS. 

Caustics  are  substance  which  burn  awaj  the  living  dssnesol 
the  body,  by  the  decomposition  of  their  elements.  They  are 
of  two  kinds,  viz. — first,  the  actual  cautery,  consisting  in  tbe 
application  of  the  burning  iron,  and  called  Firing  ,  and, 
secondly,  the  potential  cautery,  by  means  of  the  powers  ol 
mineral  caustics,  such  as  potash,  lunar-caustic,  etc. 

Fifing  is  used  extensively  upon  horses  for  inflamnution  d 
the  legs.  A  set  of  firing-irons  is  heated  to  a  great  heat,  and, 
one  at  a  time,  are  lightly  applied  across  the  limb,  or  in  lines  op 
and  down,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  This  excites 
a  very  great  amount  of  swelling  and  inflammation,  by  which 
the  mischief  is  often  abated,  and  is  followed  also  by  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  skin,  which  appears  to  act  as  a  bandage  in  the  weak 
state  of  the  vessels  of  the  legs  which  often  occurs.  The  firing 
is  generally  followed  by  blistering,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
inflammation,  and  at  least  three  months  must  be  consunoed 
before  the  fired  horse,  if  thoroughly  operated  on,  will  be  fit  for 
work. 

Strong  solid  caustics  are  as  follows  ^— 

t.  Fused  Potass,  difficult  to  manage,  t>ecacise  It  nmsabcntlaandiree 
tions,  and  little  used  in  veterinary  medicine. 

9.  Lunar-Caustic,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  very  valuable  to  tbe  tetaluary 
surgeon,  and  constantly  used  to  apply  to  profuse  granulations. 

3.  Sulphate  of  Copper,  almost  equally  useful,  but  not  so  strong  as 
lunar-caustic ;  it  may  be  well  rubbed  hi  to  all  high  granulatioos,  as  In 
broken  knees,  and  similar  growths. 

4.  Corrosive  Sublimate  In  powder,  whkh  acts  flsost  energetScaUy upon 
wart7  growths  but  should  be  used  with  great  care  and  diacretkn.  It 
may  safely  be  applied  to  small  surfaces,  but  not  without  a  regular  pno> 
titionrr  to  large  ones.  It  should  be  washed  off  after  remaining  00  a  few 
minutes. 

5.  Yellow  Orplment,  not  so  strong  as  the  corrosive  sublimate,  aad 
may  be  uesd  with  more  freedom.  It  will  generally  remove  WHty 
growths,  by  picking  off  their  heads  and  rubbing  it  In. 
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$k  aibbiioanc  moA.  m  aaric  add,  owr  ^  ate^  iHlHr  In  foC  Mrawtb 
•rffikmeo  fnthaneqiouqiuuiurr  «  vBio  am  H  man '^  mea  mat 
Wtmi  cutuoa  as  it  destrora  a»  odb  nptotf. 

%  ImOu$Jktr^iA4Fs0t.-  \jUicaaLt^,i  ot.  (mafciieid,am.  Mil 
Id  an  eanoen  ▼eatei,  and  wnea  co*a  dai  nac  a  wide  futtt  ooctie^  and 
cork  It.    U  may  De  muwd  mtn  a^  m.  toe  orofxsrtioc  «t  »  to  v 

t.  A  Biffliiat  appucauon^  irtucn  ataf  M  uted  auenuuekT  max  tne  jwu 
— Copper  fihnga^  it  oa.t  fiittic  and,!  Oft.   Mia.  and  on  x  Om  tama 


^  Muriafee  of 
ffffti^  unmanaffeaiMa  camtitu 


ao^  Yeniigfiai  euncr  in  powtfaf  of 
the  propdmoo  of  i  to  3. 
SI.  Red  precipitate,  dow,  te^ 
an.  Burm  aiom,  oaed  dnr« 
B^  Pbwdered  white 


t4.  ScMiitionoinitfateot8&ver,stnis 


ot  anamoBTi  « 
cHiifi  tff  saeit  ov 

frtttL^wdaaan 


tottei 


a»  Somtion  ol  woe  Vltnok,  ofaboot  doniM  tne  aoofn  aotngtfa* 
tS»  Cbiondaoi  iinctjgrauiaintneottnoaoc  wiaar. 


CHARGES. 
Chniges  ttn  adhesiTe  pUsten  wtuch  nre  tprend  while  hot 
on  the  legs,  and  at  once  covered  with  short  tow.  so  aa  to  lorm 
a  strong  and  nn3rielding  support  while  the  horse  u  at  grass. 

s.  Ordinary  OUrfv.— Bnrgnndy  piccn.  4  os.  >  Bamadoet  tat  A  os.  i 
beeswax.  «  os. .  red  .ead,  4  os.  the  qtm  -Jiree  are  to  oc  ine»ied  logetner. 
and  anerwards  tne  <ead  la  to  De  added,  fhc  tnixtore  it  \o  oe  sepi  coo- 
atanuy  stirreo  onci«  tbf&ctenUy  co.d  to  De  appoen  u  too  ttifl  which 
VIL  depend  upon  tna  waatner)  n  may  ha  lolietied  Dy  the  addnioc  of  a 
Ittle  lard  or  oii 

a.  Armum  OUryv.— Canada  Da«am.  a  as. ;  powdsi 
X  OS.  The  DStaam  to  oe  meiied  «nd  wonted  sp 
adding  spirits  ol  turpentine  U  oeoessary  ^Ites  thorougiuy  miaed  to 
be  wet  rubbed  into  tne  whole  «eg  a  a  tlin.  Jtyer  and  to  oe  covered 
over  with  the  Charge  Na  a.  which  wili  ae«  on  as  ootside  and  act  a»  a 
bandage,  whue  tna  armca  aca  aa  *  featoraava  to  ma  weasened  veawis. 
Thiamani 


CORDIALS. 

Cordials  are  medianes  which  act  as  wann  temporary  sthi^ 
ilantSv  augmenting  the  strength  and  spints  when  depressed, 
aad  often  reheving  an  animal  trom  the  ill  effects  of  over>ejiei^ 
tkm.  They  act  much  in  the  same  way  on  the  horse  and  dog, 
but  require  to  be  given  m  different  doses. 

a.  Ordimi  BaUt.-^Pow^enA  carraway  aeeda,  6  drma. ;  gmger,  a 
drma. .  on  ol  cloves,  90  drops.    Treacie  enoufifh  to  make  tnto  a  bai* 

a.  Powdered  aniseed,  6  drms.  powdered  cardamoms,  »  drma.  t 
powdered  caasia,  s  drm.  ;  oil  of  carraway,  aodropa.  Mia  with  treacle 
into  a  ball. 

3.  C^diai  Drenck.-^A  quart  of  good  ale  wanned  and  with  plenty  of 
grated  ginger. 

4.  CcrdUU  and  Exptetorant  —Powdered  aniseed.  )i  os.  %  powdered 
squills,  1  drm.  \  powdered  myrrh,  1%  drm. ;  Baisam  ol  Peru,  enough  10 
lormabaU. 

5.  Licorice  powder,  V  os.  t  gum  ammonlacmn.  3  drms. ;  boiaam  of 
Tolu,  x)i  drm. ;  powdered  squills,  i  drm.  Linseed  mea*  and  boiling 
water,  enough  to  lorm  uMo  a  maaa. 

DEMULCENTS. 
Demulcents  are  medicines  which  are  used  in  irritations  of 
the  bowels,  kidneys,  and  bladder. 

I.  Dimuktni  Drt»eh,-<jnm  Aratxic,  yi  os.  s water  1  phit.  Tbewhole 
i»begnren. 


>4  0S.twMar,i( 
floetioa  AOMamed,  and  gnreaa  «My«a 

y  MartMimaddo^  Drmk,!^-^  Matwunajowa.  a  doafr;a  aandtni , 
g  quart,   art&metaatfk  Nca^and  oae  js  tnt  «ync  1119. 

DlAPHORHTlCa 

Diaphoretics  are  medicmes  wliich 
perspiiatiML 

I.  /•  ^id^-JSMMH—ftoMdc  tartar.  x%  drsi  t  casspbor.  ||  Irmr  ti^ 
fcr  •  drma.  opu*a.  )f  arm. .  oi.  ol  eamsway.  is  Aropa  ^^oseed  sioal 
and  ooiunf  waiet.  10  Ions  a  hall,  wn«n  a  moegrvea.  twtbsg*  Jinoaft 


f»  i%  tiidtSamnd  (bat  sot  ao*  *<*'^^«'*«>  —  M«>^f*«^m  ^owdSi^g 
gingCk  ■.  Ann. .  powdeted  cana«raya^  t  drasi, ,  ol,  A  ^**-*^'*ii  m 
Maj»  as  above. 

requne  eaereiae  an  oocnmg  to  brtng  om  tnatt  efleoii 
\  ftoooid  M  wwped  tia  umaa  dry. 

Digestives. 

Digestives  are  apphcations  which  promot^soppnnUioiif  nd 
the  healing  ol  wounds  or  ulcers. 

t,  Dtgnttm  QMtf«wr/-^aad^rectpcate>ac«.>Vsnktsurpeutlns,f 
OS.  i  otmmuM.  -  Qa. .  aor  •  4a«n,  4  ^la.  Meis  tne  .ast  inree  j^reuictts 
Qfveraarfm  sie,  and,  when  near?  oo<  atn  m  ibapowoec 

DIURETiCa 
Diuretics  are  medicv  es  which  promote  the  secretion  sad 
discharge  of  nnne,  the  effect  being  produced  in  a  different 
mannei  by  different  medianes ,  some  acting  directly  upon  the 
kidneys  by  sympathy  with  the  stomach,  while  others  are  taken 
up  by  the  blood-vessels,  and  m  their  elimination  from  the  blood 
cause  an  extra  secretion  of  the  nnne.  In  either  case  theii 
effect  IS  lo  rtmiinish  the  watery  part  of  the  blood,  and  thus 
promote  the  absorption  of  fluid  effused  into  any  ol  the 
cavities,  or  into  the  oelhilar  membnne.  In  the  ^rarions  forms 
ot  dropsy. 

tSttmmiaHm  IHmrtik  Bag  M  M#  i^jraik  —  Pswdered   iusIq, 

sal  prtiaaMa.  taatid  «aap^  ol  sacb  %  drma.  1  afl  ol  jnnipst, •  dmt 
Mix. 
a.  A  vww  ft^rtaa  o^mmht  a#fl— Kiodsied  anai,  |^  «  » os.  1  cann* 


ofsachii»|ei. 
Mix. 

4.  Afmiurfmr9AatmBmd»r*^}!Uaai^t^gn^\  caaipbat, U^ dnk 
Mis. 

EMBROCATIONS. 

Embrocations  or  hniments  are  stimulating  or  sedatife 
external  applications,  intended  to  reduce  the  pain  and  in* 
ffammation  of  internal  part?  <irhen  nibbed  into  the  skin  with  the 
hands. 

1.  Mustard  Embrocation,  —Beat  Hour  of  mustard.  6  os. :  liquor  of  am* 
monia,  i>i  oa.  oi«  ol  uupenune,  tji  oa.  Ma  with  sufficient  water  CC 
lorm  a  ihm  paate. 

3  Stimutattni  Embrocation.— Qmxbi^Oxm^  )i  os.  t  oil  of  turpentine  asA 
apints  ol  wine,  ot  each  1  os.    Mix 

3.  Swoattng  Embrocation /or  U^indgmih,  tf^.— Strong  mercurial  oinu 
ment.«  os. .  camphor,  )i  os.;  oU  ot  rosemary,  a  drms. ;  spirits  ol  turpen* 
one,  •  OS.    Mix. 

4.  Anotkor.  but  ttrongor.Stroag  mercurial  ointment,  s  ot.  •  oO  ol 
bay.  a  oa.i  ol.  of  onganum,  H  os.{  powdered  canthandea,  H  a* 
Mix. 

5.  A  moot  AHivo  Swtating  Embrocation,^^UbA  lodkle  of  mercory^ 
Hvdx  drm.  4  powdered  arnica  leaves,  x  drm. ;  soap  liniment,  a  e^ 
Mix. 
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THB  myum. 


«Bifl  a  WiplM' li  raind,  which  vvMllj  takes 
U  aiv  cpok  tta  o«ki|fted  for  a 


CTtalii 


#19  fwf  umU  in  tM  diiosie  coi^  of  die 
hone. 

«.  3l&^(Mr #w>wft*wi— t. tpwiwl oBy a Q».| hppy,  |  of. lapfl  initer«  t 
^llttl,^mtUM>^c4tftatifu%drm  Otnotf*  the  hooqr  ana  pouM  in 
i|i«Wi|cr;tM«e^tlieMnM(loMhf  dcf>«^tpalv«eayDfiar,  whea 
fc  mcwMd  iMuaa  a  ailfcy  ippcaiance.    It  oufM  ba  gtvca  night  aii4 


a.  4««l#r  MMTv  4«^^  ^iv»A^Mk--i9lf9pte  fwnihitnn>  Ifo.  i,  I  Of.  | 
camphat«  i  drm. ;  opuna  m  powdet.  H  Ana« ;  oil  o(  tfiiirrrt.  |p  drqp4» 
9«htheiii|itf»BaiQ(radleatito8ethflrhi«  wstac  with  togw  white 
r  I  thea  aM  tta  cn»ii|oa  hr 


^BXPBCTORANTS. 

Bzpectonuits  excite  or  promote  diachaiy  ot  i 
linipg  membfaiM  of  the  broncliial  tohes,  thereby  reliennf  in- 
ftunmatloQ  and  aBa]fta|[  oough. 

1.  /m  Ordinary  C^mgk  wtikoui  It{/UmtmmH§m,/-Oom  ammootecimi, 
H ofc t  powderea tqoin^  1  <rm.|  Caniie loap, a drma.  Hoocycooqgh 
tefqnif  heU. 

UmOMStmmdim^Ckmik  (5MMMi^A)^iUMfcxtida«  s  dniit.l  galha- 
mm,  f  drBL|  cailionitii  dL  aininnnla^  }t  dnn.;  ghiger^  ij^  dmi*  Uooef 
enoogh  ID  lorm  a  Datt. 

^  ^  SHm^  MjfptettrtMti  MtMt'—Wm^ic  tartar^  Jif  4m*  i  enloaiei^  if 
fw.  t4tgttaiit»J|drfL|  fgwOBTwl  aqium,  Jtf  dniL  tinned  taeat  ana 
water  enough  to  fonn  a  hatt»  whAch  la  not  ID  be  repeatad  wtthdw  great 


PBBRIPUG£& 

Fever  medirinei  wn  givai  lo  illef  lofer,  vhkik  thgf  4o  bf 

increasing  the  lecretions  of  urine  and  sweat,  and  also  bj  re* 
diicing  thg  actkm  ol  the  hegrt 

t.  A«wr  J(BiL»lflter,4  4nBa.|Csmpiiar,  Bdr.f  ertoBMl  and  ephan, 
of  each  X  acnipia.    Ilnenwl  OMal  ana  water  enough  k»  tana  *  tmA. 

a.  Amtk4r,'~9aid0c  tartar,  ij^  to  •  tftineL  i  oooipoBaa  powoer  ot  t«a> 
gacaatii^  •  oiiua    Ltntooe  awA  at  flhota. 
^  ifiwMtfr.^Iflnn > OS. {campiiar,  Admit.   Mlziai 
4.  CMing  irM*«-4fltor,  I  oa.,  may  ba  gt^en  In  a  bran 
^  Cb9ti$iiDrfmtM.^l!atia^  i  os.  ( sweet  iplfKiOf  ainr, 
e<  OlgltallSv  a  dfiDS.  t  ith^Tt «  piB^ 

CLT8TBRS. 

Qjsters  are  intended  either  to  relieve  obstmcthnit  or  spasm 
<lf  the  bowels,  and  are  of  great  use.  Tliey  ouy  in  tlie  general 
way  be  of  warm  water  or  gmel,  of  which  some  quarts  will  be 
required  in  coli&  They  should  be  thrown  up  with  the  proper 
syringe,  provided  with  valves  and  a  flexible  tube. 

X.  Turpentine  clyster  hi  ooUe,  see  AirrarASMODics. 

%,  Aperient  ctyKcn,  see  Apsanwia 

3.  Amdym  CfytUr  in  J}imrrJUm,'^4auutk,  made  aa  far  WMhfag«  s 
Qoart ;  powdered  opiom^  •  dnas.  Hm  flpiUBi  m  to  be  hoted  la  wssss* 
and  added  fto  the  starch. 

LOTIONa 

Lotions  are  liquids  applied  to  the  external  parts  when  in- 
flamed, and  they  act  by  reducing  the  temperatiue^  and  by 
giving  tone  to  the  vessels  of  the  part. 

s.  Omm^UHmin  SHtfitm ^mm  Brmitm  tr  i»Wsii-.Xtectarse< 


amloa«  x  dna»t  spiitta  sf  prtaa,  y dnk 
before  dieflte,  with  the  hand. 

a. /Qv /iMriM/ OMNltfr.— Nitrais  of  sBver,  10  gfs. ;  dlKBe^ 
08.    Mla^  ana  drop  la  every  night. 

y  Cmttn^  LtHmfir  Ext§mmi  ^^;ia^ia■a/<i^.«^Coe^altf 
oa.;vmegar,  aos.:^)lrttsolwins,orgla,|os.:  water  tH  1 
and  apply  wtth  a  cattoo  ttaodage. 

^AnoUUr^  m^/ni  J^  infUuntd  L^  trJ^GmOtd 
Mmc*.^-3nk  ainmnnlar>  i  oa.  t  vtnegar,  4  os.  \  ipinta  ei  wine,  a  sftt 
tincture  o<  arnica,  •  dnna.  i  water.  1^  plaL    Mia. 

^  L0ium/0r  ^0ni  lOc^ri.— anfphate  e<  ooppsr,  t  ot.  t  BttrSe  add,K 
OS.  I  water,  a  son  OS. 

OINTMBNTa 

Ointments  are  greasy  applications,  consisting  of  a  poweifbl 
drug  mixed  with  lard,  or  some  similar  compound*  and  this 
applied  to  the  sore ;  they  are  generally  more  pcoperlydeeonbed 
under  the  several  heads  for  which  they  art  osed.  (SeeAgntfll* 
OEirr^  Anoomxi,  nc) 

STIMULANTS. 


By  this  term  it  nnilerttnod  those  substancet  wbidi  encite  the 
action  of  the  wliole  nervous  and  vascular  systems ;  almost  all 
medicines  are  stunulants  to  some  part  or  other ;  as,  for  in- 
stanoe»  aperients,  which  stimulate  the  lining  of  the  bowels, 
but  to  the  general  system  are  lowering.  On  the  ottier  hand, 
stimulants,  so  called,  excite  and  raise  the  action  of  the  brahi 
and  heart 

t.  Old  ale,  1  quart;carbonsteof  smmonht,  Mtoadnna.  itinctnre  ot 
ginger.  4  dnna.    Mix,  and  give  aa  a  drench. 

a.  For  other  anmnlanfi,  see  CoRoiata 

STOMACHICS. 

Stomacnict  am  medicines  given  to  improve  the  tone  of  fSk% 
stomach  when  impaired  by  btd  management  or  disease. 


I.  SummeJkit  JtoA— PowJered  genttan,  H  «. ; 
dm. ;  caitmiata  of  aoda,  x  dm.    TieacM  to  form  a  baa. 

a.  itiMTA^r.— CaacaulIU  powdarad.  i  aa.  1  aqvt^  tH 
soap,BJtm.    Mia,  with  ayr^p  qt  a«Hl9,  lp«»  a  baa. 

9.  A  mtA^r^  Hmdered  coxMntio^  )i  ttsaa.|powdafed 
adnns.    MixaalaNaai 


TONICS 

Tbnics  angment  tfie  vigor  of  the 
whilst  stimulants  only  ad  for  a  thoit 
ntehil  alter  low  fever. 


body 

Tney  am  cniefl^ 


I.  Tfnie 
mtt  ot 


yuow  bsrh,  t  es.^  ginger,  a  drnis.{ 
Fona  Into  a  bal  with 


itaaOfr.-SDlphaie  of  ken.  If  OS.  t  estSBOl  of  auBOOdl 

and  torn  mto  a  balL 

A  ■af4#r.'— 'Arsenic,  10  grk  \  gtoger,  t  drm.  %  powdered 
eoeipound  powder  of  tfagacanth,adms.  i^yrup<riiungh  so  tows 
Ills  a  very  powertui  lonle. 

WORM  MBDICtNBa 

Worm  medicines  are  given  in  order  to  expel 
tbey  do  partly  from  their  spedflc  action  opon  the  worm  itid( 
and  partly  by  their  poigatlve  qualities,  which  all  ooght  to  per 
sess,  or  to  be  followed  by  medicines  of  that  dass. 


i.Cltfoinel,ii08dnna.|  Bntaaoea  aloes,  s  •»  •  < 
drm. ;  aoap,  3  dnna.    Mix. 
m,  W(mM£k9mk    ApiatstMnsssdelefeiydigu 
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HEALTH  AND  CONDITION. 


HE  state  of  thriving  pros- 
perity in  Poultry  so  well 
known  to  connoisseurs  as 
condition,  is  of  such  pri- 
mary importance  that  it 
may  justly  claim  first  at- 

n   fowls  get  ill  and  die, 
t  any  apparent  cause,  care- 
)servation    may    generally 
t  to  one  or  other  of  a  few 
sources  of  evil  to  them, 
have   been    overcrowded, 
mey  nave  had  too  much  pamper- 
ing, or  they  have  had  too  little  care.    All   fatal 
faults  in  feeding  come  under  one  of  the  last  two 
heads. 

If  the  apparent  health  and  appearanceof  the  fowls 
be  not  satisfactory,  visit  the  hen-house  after  it  has 
been  some  hours  shut  up  at  night,  and  if  the  air  be 
offensive  there  need  be  no  further  quest  after  the 
<»use  of  illness  or  other  evil  there  may  be  among  the 
living  beings  breathing  its  close  atmosphere  for  many 
hours. 

The  remedy  should  at  once  be  applied  by  decreas- 
ing the  number  of  fowls,  and  by  giving  increased 
ventilation. 


A  hen-house  6  or  8  feet  square  will  do  well  for 
seven  old  fowls,  or  one  large  brood  of  chickens. 
More  crowding  will  not  lead  to  a  good  result ;  so  if 
the  increase  of  the  stock  seems  to  render  it  neces- 
sary, consider  means  for  housing  the  youngsters  out 
of  doors,  in  coops  or  by  other  contrivances,  rather 
than  overfill  the  houses. 

Fowls,  even  the  tallest,  live  and  breathe  very  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  and  when  the  earth  be- 
comes foul  from  having  had  live  stock  on  it  for  some 
time,  they  cannot  fail  to  inhale  the  malaria  engen- 
dered by  it  Human  beings  in  such  an  atmosphere 
would  fall  in  as  great  proportional  numbers  as  do  the 
fowls  of  the  most  unfortunate  amateurs ;  sanitary 
measures  in  their  case  stop  epidemics,  and  they  are 
the  remedies  to  use  with  our  fowls,  or  we  must  not 
look  to  have  them  prosperous  and  healthy. 

The  most  valuable  sanitary  measure  for  the  fowls 
is  to  renew  the  surface  of  the  runs  by  paring  from 
time  to  time.  Spring  is  a  good  time  to  do  it,  when 
the  pared-off  surface,  rich  with  guano-like  manure, 
is  a  valuable  strong  fertilizer.  Duck  and  pigeon 
manure  are  the  strongest 

Means  must  be  taken  to  dry  the  runs,  made  pure 
by  paring.  Low  damp  ground  should  be  drained. 
Excellent  runs  may  be  made  by  paring  the  ground 
one  spit  deep,  /.  ^.,  a  foot,  good  measure,  and  filling 
in  with  a  depth  of  nine  inches  of  chalk  and  three  of 
gravel. 

Sometimes,  when  paring  would  be  too  trouUe* 
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tcnne,  a  sprinkle  of  lime  over  the  surface  will  porifjr 
it|  but  the  fowls  should  be  kept  off  it  until  after  rain. 
Where  the  fowls  have  extensive  ranges  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  ol  the  houses  only  will  need  this 
deansmg  process  i  but  the  floors  of  the  hen-houses 
require  renewal  from  tmie  to  time. 

The  kind  of  pampenng  which  leads  to  over-feed- 
ing fowls,  giving  them  damties*  such  as  meat,  greaves^ 
hemp-seed,  Indian  com^  and  other  lattenmg  food, 
and  keeping  them  too  warmly  housed,  is  a  fertile 
source  of  ill-health.  Poultry,  to  remam  thoroughly 
healthy,  and  not  to  become  unhealthily  fat,  should 
nevei  have  a  grain  more  of  food  given  than  they  can 
eat  up  at  once  with  anungry,  healthy  appetite  ;  they 
should  not  be  ted  too  often,  they  should  not  have  a 
vanety  of  food  given  at  the  same  time,  and  they 
should  have  to  run  for  all  the  food  they  cat,  and 
have  If  so  thrown  abroad  that  they  shall  have  plenty 
of  work,  and  consequently  plenty  of  amusement,  to 
find  It 

The  well-being  of  fowls  requires  that  they  have 
regular  care  as  well  as  judicious  economical  feeding, 
regular  meals,  a  regular  supply  of  water»  and  regular 
cleaning.  The  real  care  that  they  requu-e  Is  not 
pampering  and  superabundant^  almost  incessant^ 
feeding,  and  sometimes  the  less  they  are  run  alter 
the  better  they  will  thrive  .  but  the  little  care  they 
need  should  be  administered  with  regulanty.  This 
is  the  kind  of  care  that  will  keep  poultry  in  the 
perfect  health  and  good  looks  which  amateurs 
know  so  well,  and  so  fully  appreciate  as  good  condi- 
tion. 

A  fowl  in  good  condition  is  free  and  bold  in  gait, 
brisk  in  movement,  and  bright  in  the  eye.  The  plu- 
mage is  full,  firm,  crisp,  and  glossy  ;  the  bird  feels 
firm  in  handling  ;  it  is  neither  too  lean  nor  too  tat, 
and  the  comb  is  clear  and  bright  in  color,  according 
to  the  season. 

When  a  bird  is  out  of  condition,  in  which  cose  it 
will  do  no  good  service  to  its  owner,  it  handles 
flabby,  however  fat  it  may  be  ;  it  is  heavy  and  list- 
less in  movement,  often  craves  continually  for  food, 
and  seems  too  lazy  to  wander  far  to  seek  any  for  it- 
self. The  comb  and  eye  lack  brightness,  but  the 
plumage  tells  the  tale  most  unmistakably  ;  it  is  dull, 
ruflled,  and  broken,  sets  away  from  the  body,  and 
either  comes  out  with  a  touch,  or  adheres  to  the  skin 
with  unnatural  tenacity,  fixed  by  a  kind  of  leprous 
ccurfiness.     A  tendency  to  roup  is  often  seen. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  STOOL 

The  cheapest  way  to  get  ap  a  stock,  aUowiiig  time  and  w«l 
for  the  matter,  is  to  buy  remllj  first^diss  reliable  cggi,  fron 
sellers  of  established  character.  We  most  neither  expect  all 
the  eggs  to  hatch,  all  the  chickens  whidi  are  hatdied  to  tun 
out  especudly  good,  nor  find  fault  with  the  seller  if  this  be  not 
the  case  i  for  if  he  is  honest  he  will  tell  yon  that  idien  cgp 
are  set  at  home,  without  the  no  small  trial  of  a  joumej,  the 
hafrhmg  of  two  oot  of  three  is  a  pretty  good  proportiOB.  and 
a  hrst-clasi  pair  from  each  brood  is  ample  return  for-the  oot- 
lay«  reckoning  the  value  of  the  eggs  at  the  nsnal  price  duuged 
for  eggs  f  oi  settmg.  and  the  trouble  of  rearmg. 

If  it  be  wished  to  get  a  good  stock  together,  withoottiie  de* 
lay  of  reanng  chickens,  it  may  be  done  by  purchasmg  fowli. 

An  old  rooster  should  be  mated  with  puUets,  ot  a  fine  ood> 
erel  of  the  year  before  with  old  hens.  Good  breeders  consider 
It  bettei  to  mate  a  one  year  oid  bud  with  young  heni^  tbaa 
puUeU  with  an  old  bird. 

In  breeding,  i  A,  breeding  among  relations,  must  be  cm 
fuUy  avoided.  Howevei  hne  the  stoclc,  it  is  altogether  agatnsi 
the  laws  of  good  breeding  to  keep  the  pullets  and  the  cock* 
erels,  and  go  on  yeai  alter  yeai  breeding  from  them  without 
the  mtroduction  ot  fresh  bkxxL  Doing  so  will  prodsce  de> 
crease  oi  sue  and  weakly  constitutions.  In-breeding  must,  en 
no  account,  be  earned  beyond  the  hist  remove.  The  mother 
may  be  mated  with  her  son.  but  the  old  game  breeders  did  not 
consider  the  union  of  a  rooster  with  the  pullets  bred  f  ran  him 
nearly  so  good. 

In  the  purchase  of  stock,  therefore,  take  care  to  get  hens  and 
roosters  which  are  not  reUted  either  by  buying  from  different 
persons*  oi  by  asking  the  person  ol  whom  you  purchase  lof 
roosters  and  hens  ol  different  iamihes»  which  most  amatrttit, 
and  all  dealers  are  able  to  manage.  • 

It  has  not  untrequenily  happened  that  well-established,  good 
stocks  of  fowls  have  been  greatly  mjured  by  a  carelessly  ta* 
troduced  cross.  When  the  introduction  of  fresh  blood  be- 
comes necessary,  the  stock  with  which  to  cross  should  be 
chosen  with  reference  to  the  qualities  most  wanted*  and  great 
care  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  increase  of  present  failings  by 
it.  The  punty  of  the  breed  and  its  stamina  must  also  be  et> 
pecially  considered  .  foi  mongrel  crosses,  or  a  weakly  consti- 
tution, may  be  introduced  m  one  year,  and  may  take  a  great 
many  to  eradicate 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  hens  to  be  allowed  to  ran 
with  one  rooster,  various  opinions  have  been  given  ;  but  while 
ten  or  a  dozen  may  form  one  group  for  the  production  of  eggs 
for  that  of  really  Bne  chickens  the  number  should  be  limited 
to  four,  or  at  most  six.  With  four  hens,  almost  all  the  eggs 
which  are  laid  will  prove  productive  of  fine  strong  chickem^ 
provided,  of  coul-se,  the  stock  birds  are  good. 

At  the  breeding  season  the  breeding  stock  should  most  d^ 
cidedly  be  confined  to  runs,  if  purity  and  precision  in  breed 
ing  be  a  desideratum  (  and  each  family,  consisting  of  a  male 
bird  and  his  harem,  should  be  kept  distinct.  This  separation 
from  stock  birds  less  to  be  depended  upon  than  those  which 
are  selected,  should  be  arranged  before  Christinas,  and  con- 
tinue  until   eggs  are  no  longer  wanted    for   setting,  after 
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^Mdtt  ihtj  maj  lii;?e  afollerniige^  when  the  hooiet  diej  hare 
occupied  will  be  Yilnable  for  other  purposes. 

So  particular  h«ve  aome  game  breeders  been  hi  that  fanpor* 
tant  point,  purity  of  lace,  that  they  considered  that  the  cha^ao- 
ter  of  the  chickcmi  might  be  Jnflnenoed  by  the  hen  that 
hitrhfd  them,  and  wookl  set  eggi  only  under  the  hen  that  laid 
dkem,  or  one  of  the  same  breed,  saying  that  roofters  lost  pluck 
by  being  hatched  bj  common  bens* 

HOUSES. 

A  sfanple  constmction  is  better  for  a  hen-house  than  a  veiy 
elaborate  air-tight  building ;  for  too  confined  air,  while  the 
fowls  are  at  roost,  makes  the  place  ofieasiTe,  and  is  more 
prone  to  engender  disease  than  almost  anything. 

Foultxy  amateurs  would  be  much  at  a  loss  in  their  building 
operations,  li  they  could  not  have  that  useful  commodity,  the 
patent  felt  roofing.  It  measures  $2  Inches  wide,  and  is  a  cap- 
ital water-tight  covering  for  a  roof,  or  any  othei  part  of  a  ben^ 
boose ;  it  is  like  wood  and  bnckwork  to  the  builder  of  henr 
booses,  and  cheap  withaL 

About  the  cheapest  regulaily  formed  house  may  be  made 
with  It,  stretched  orer  a  wooden  lFBme»  which  should  be  rather 
•tout  and  well  put  together.  The  roof  should  be  made  of 
common  boards,  under  the  felt,  which  without  that  support  Is 
iqpt  to  bag,  make  hollows  for  water  to  lodge  in,  and  become 
fotten  In  consequence.  It  nails  most  easily  with  iron  tacks 
heated  in  a  Irying-pan  ;  when  up  it  requires  tamng  and  thickly 
qmnlding  with  sand,  which  should  be  repeated  every  yeai  to 
make  it  durable.  In  sunny  weather  a  felt  boose  is  apt  to  be  hot, 
ao  that,  to  keep  it  retreshingly  cooi  as  weh  as  for  appearance 
sake,  tt  IS  a  good  plan  to  plant  qnick-growing  trees  round  It 

T<^rably  stout  wooden  houses  nave  done  hundreds  of  am- 
ateurs excellent  service.  For  the  bouse  to  keep  in  good  order, 
die  wood  should  be  well  seasoned,  and  any  amateur  carpenter 
can  put  it  up  at  small  cost  and  trouble.  Shape  the  house  with 
a  framework  of  battens.  The  lowest  part  may  be  5  feet  high, 
and  the  rool  should  have  a  good  pitch,  both  to  throw  off  the 
wet,  tmd  to  make  it  airy.  The  cheapest  description  of  boards 
win  do  for  the  roof  under  the  felt,  and  scarcely  any  wooden  roof 
is  good  without  that  covering,  from  its  being  liable,  after 
being  swelled  with  wet,  to  crack  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
ao  let  in  water.  If  it  be  entirely  of  wood,  the  boards  can 
either  be  placed  horizontally,  with  an  overlap  of  at  least  an 
inch  and  a  half,  or  vertically,  edge  to  edge,  with  fillets  of  wood 
nailed  over  the  joints.  A  cheap  rool,  yet  one  which  is  tolera- 
bly lasting,  may  be  made  by  covering  the  boards  with  gas  tar 
and  coarse  brown  paper.  Lay  on  a  coat  of  tar,  then  the  brown 
paper,  lapping  it  over  a  full  inch  where  the  sheets  meet,  and 
finish  with  another  coat  of  tar.  When  the  wooden  roof  is  to 
be  covered  with  either  felt  or  brown  paper,  there  need  be  no 
overlap  of  the  boards,  but  they  may  lie  edge  to  edge,  either 
from  ridge  to  eaves,  or  across.  The  boards,  too,  for  covering 
the  framework  of  sides,  back  and  front  of  the  house,  can  go 
either  upright  or  across,  whichever  will  use  the  wood  to  the 
best  economy.    Eaves  should  project  well,  to  carry  of!  wet 

If  the  boards  are  used  rough,  three^uarter  inch  planks  will 
do,  but  if  they  are  planed«  inch  deal  will  be  required  to  make 
Op  for  the  waste. 


A  hatch  for  the  fowls  to  go  in  and  out,  widi  a  door  to  il|p. 
down  over  it,  should  be  made  when  the  house  la  bofit  \  mtt^ 
times  two  on  different  sides  are  found  very  asefol,  fa  case  jf 
changes  in  the  run,  which  can  then  be  put  to  one  ASa  m  iMt§ 
house,  instead  of  the  other,  without  further  alteiatSoo. 

A  more  solid  kind  of  house,  as  well  as  one  wiilcb  wQ.  i9 
more  costly,  can  be  buHt  with  regular  walls  ol  tJriciL,  itu"%. 
rou^  stone,  or  earth.  These  may  be  more  lasting,  and  m 
first  three  more  secure  from  the  attacks  of  vermin,  but  ji 
course,  the  cost  both  in  material  and  ]at)or  wil!  be  great«b 

For  a  brick  waU,  what  bricklayers  call  half  a  bncs.  tnici  it 
sufficient,  as  very  great  strength  is  not  required.  A  pattern  ol 
a  few  feet  square,  made  by  leaving  out  alternate  bncks  high 
up  on  the  side  of  the  house,  which  will  admit  air  that  will  not 
be  too  cold«  Is  a  good  means  of  ventilation,  and  of  giving  li^^ 
also. 

Few  amateurs  would  go  to  the  expense  of  walls  of  hewn 
stone,  but  in  neighborhoods  where  rough  blasted  rock  or  stone 
Is  plentiful,  and  consequently  cheap,  it  makes  good  walls, 
which  come  rather  cheaper  than  bnckwork.  To  be  su^aently 
sohd  and  stable  these  walls  shoidd  be  rather  over  than  under 
a  foot  thickv  and  the  stones  fitted  together  with  judgment,  to 
avoid  mterstices  causing  weakness,  or  great  consumption  of 
mortal,  of  whicht  however  well  the  stones  may  be  fitted,  a 
great  deal  will  be  used.  While  building  this  kind  of  wall  it 
^ould  be  brought  to  a  level  surface  at  the  top  every  16  inches 
or  so,  which  gfves  the  stone  a  look  of  order  in  the  arrange* 
ment,  greatly  improving  the  appearance,  and  also  giving 
strength.  AU  laminated  stone,  I.  e,,  stone  which  has  an  ap- 
pearance of  t>eing  formed  In  layers,  should  have  these  layers 
placed  horizontally. 

Where  building  materials  of  most  kinds  are  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, earth  walls  may  t>e  used  with  advantage,  requiring,  if 
the  material  be  at  hand,  httle  outlay  except  labor.  The 
proper  earth  is  neither  sand  nor  clay,  but  partaking  of  both. 
Clay,  chalk,  any  calcareous  earth,  or  sand,  is  bad  for  the 
purpose.  The  earlier  m  the  season  the  building  can  be  done 
the  t>etter,  that  It  may  have  time  to  dry  ;  but  a  time  must  be 
chosen  when  the  earth  is  suffiaently  dry  for  working,  and  the 
coarser  and  bolder  it  is  the  better  A  foundation  of  bnck  or 
stone  must  be  used,  which  can  be  brought  9  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  or  less  if  preferred.  The  wall  Is  made 
by  ramming  in  the  earth,  supported  during  the  process  by  a 
mold  formed  of  two  planks  of  inch  board.  These  planks  for 
a  cottage  oV  similar  building  should  be  12  feet  long  and  20 
Inches  wide,  formed  of  two  breadths,  and  strengthened  with 
cross  pieces  strongly  nailed  outside  i  but  for  a  hen-house,  sum- 
mer-house, or  similar  edifice  of  less  importance,  they  mi^t  be 
shorter.  Cross-bolts  fix  these  planks  together  (two  near  each 
end),  with  as  many  mches  between  the  two  boards  as  the  waU 
is  to  be  thick,  say  14  or  16  inches,  and  the  bolts  have  laige 
heads  at  one  end  to  fix  them,  and  eyelet  holes  and  cross 
pegs  at  the  other.  Place  the  planks  above  the  brick  founda- 
tion, bolt  them  together,  and  fit  bits  of  board  into  the  ends,  to 
prevent  the  building  material  running  out  there,  the  little 
boards  fitting  in  between  the  top  and  bottom. bolts,  and  mak- 
ing (with  them)  the  mold  into  a  sort  of  box.  Then  work  the 
earth  up  well,  a  little  at  a  time,  miidng  in  cot  straw  or  soma 
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ihnflar  mtterUd^  make  it  bind  ;  tnd  when  it  U  used  it  should 
have  jnst  moistnre  enoa|^  to  adhere  together,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  ttiumb  and  finger.  Ram  in  no  more  at  a  time  than 
wifl  make  an  inch  and  a  half  when  well  rammed .  and  the 
lammer*  to  do  hs  work  weQ»  should  be  no  more  than  an  inch 
and  a  half  wide.  When  the  earth  is  well  rammed  down,  as 
high  as  the  mold  will  allow,  draw  out  the  cross-bolts,  remove 
file  planks,  and  fix  the  mold  further  on,  the  bolt  at  one  end 
being  fitted  into  tiie  hole  left  by  that  at  the  other,  only  one 
end  board  being  of  course  required.  When  each  layer  of  tfie 
wan  is  completed  the  moid  must  be  placed  higher,  fitting  the 
bottom  bolts  into  the  holes  left  by  the  top  ones,  and  after  each 
coarse  pour  over  the  surface  (to  make  the  next  course  adhere, 
and  also  to  give  a  nice  appearance)  a  small  quantitv  of  thick 
grout  composed  of  one-fifth  lime  and  fourth-fifths  earth. 

Before  the  wall  dries  the  holes  left  by  the  bolts  must  be 
carefully  filled  up  widi  mortar  made  of  one-fourth  lime  and 
three-fourths  earth.  If  the  same  mixture  be  used  for  the  wall, 
it  will  dry  almost  like  stone. 

A  stout  frame  of  wood  must  be  fixed  to  diape  the  door, 
hatdi  and  windows,  and  the  building  may  have  a  smooth  facing 
given  to  it  of  the  mortar  above  named,  or  one  made  with  niore 
lime,  or  even  a  little  cement.  As  a  finish  it  may  be  washed  with 
a  mixture  of  lime  and  sharp  sand,  mixed  in  small  quantities, 
and  used  while  hot,  which  may  easily  be  done  by  adding  a 
knob  of  lime  and  the  sand  a  little  at  a  time,  as  it  is  used. 

The  roofing  for  houses  of  regular  walls,  like  those  of  brick, 
•tone,  or  earth,  should  be  slates  or  tiles. 

A  slate  or  tile  roof  will  be  cold  in  winter  and  hot  in  summer 
unless  it  has  a  lining  of  some  kind,  for  which  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing substances  will  do,  unless  a  regular  ceiling  of  plaster 
be  preferred ;  felt  nailed  to  the  under  side  of  the  rafters,  and 
tarred ;  a  kind  o(  inner  thatch  of  straw,  kept  in  its  place  by 
laths  nailed  to  the  rafters ;  stout  brown  paper  oiled  or 
painted  and  nailed  to  the  rafters. 

Every  hen-bouse  should  have  a  good  wide  door,  as  it  may 
sometimes  be  useful  to  carry  a  hen-coop  through  it,  especially 
Id  wet  ungenial  seasons  ;  and  the  door  should  be  so  placed, 
and  io  tixtd  on  its  hinges,  that  it  will  open  back  thoroughly. 
A  tivindow,  too,  is  necessary,  as  light  within  is  quite  wanted, 
end  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  fix  the  door  open  at  all  times 
bt  joi  cUmate.  Perforated  zinc^  or  close  lattice,  is  good,  and 
W  U  give  no  more  air  than  enough,  except  in  very  intense 
%cfadier,  when  it  may  be  covered  with  a  bit  of  thin  board  or  a 
sLcet  of  brown  paper. 

^iive  the  hen-houses  a  good  lime-washing  at  first,  to  prevent 
Yeimin  making  a  settlement  in  the  wood  or  small  cracks  to 
bi  found  about,  and  lepeat  it  once  a  year  2X  furthest 

When  the  house  is  complete,  with  door  and  window  for 
convenient  access  and  ventilation,  a  hatch  for  the  use  of  the 
foivris,  a  good  firm  floor,  which  can  neither  be  too  cold,  too 
easily  saturated  with  impurity,  nor  too  facile  a  harbor  for  ver- 
min, and  which  can  be  kept  clean  without  difficulty,  all  sweet 
from  the  hand  of  the  whitewasher,  it  must  be  fitted  with 
perches  and  nests.  All  heavy  fowls  should  have  the  perch 
made  of  a  fir  pole,  not  less  than  4  inches  across.  One  pole 
sawed  in  halves  will  make  two  perches  ;  they  should  be  about 
S  feet,  or  a  little  mqre,  from  the  ground,  and  they  should  drop 


into  sockets,  so  that  they  can  be  taken  down  to  clean  ort 
wash.  Light  active  fowls  often  crave  to  soaf  higher  fof 
roosting,  but  heavy  birds  should  on  no  account  be  allowed  te 
do  so. 

Almost  anything,  provided  it  be  steady  and  clean,  does  for 
a  nest  Some  wild  fowls  like  H  to  be  secret  and  out  of  die 
way,  but  those  that  are  tame  and  much  noticed  care  little  about 
that ,  only  take  care  that  it  stands  firm  (to  provide  against 
losses),  and  th^t  it  is  filled  with  clean  sweet  straw  or  hay. 
Straw  is  best  in  warm  weather,  as  hay  is  said  to  be  heating 
and  consequently  to  encourage  vermin. 

HOUSm  AND  RUMS. 

With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  hen-house,  the  fmportipt 
point  is  that  it  should  be  sufficiently  large  for  the  air  to  kera 
pure  and  sweet  when  the  fowls  are  shut  up  at  night.  A  house 
of  medium  size,  with  a  few  fowls,  is  preferable  to  a  laxge  one 
with  a  great  many. 

One  favorite  form  for  poultry  houses,  with  many  extensive 
amateurs,  has  always  been  ranges  of  houses,  side  by  side,  each 
having  a  run  belonging  to  it.  Another  plan  has  been  a  circu- 
lar, octagonal,  or  square  building,  of  large  size,  parted  into 
several  poultry  houses,  and  with  a  run  to  each  division,  ar- 
ranged round  the  building. 

Every  poultry  run  should  have  a  shed.  A  fehroof  on  fixed 
supports,  with  a  pitch  from  4  feet  at  the  back  to  3  feet  In  front, 
will  da  A  little  common  boarding  under  the  feh  wfll  make 
it  very  good,  or  a  roof  of  feather-edged  board  will  do  exceed* 
ingly  welL  It  diould  have  a  wann  aspect ;  under  it  should  be 
spread  fine  dust  in  which  the  fowls  may  roll  and  cleanse  theif 
feathers,  gravel  to  give  smaH  stones,  without  whidi  fowls  can- 
not remain  healthy,  and  lime  rubbish,  or  lime  in  some  shape 
for  eggshell,  without  a  due  supply  of  which  they  wffl  not  lay 
well. 

Where  the  range  is  necessarily  small,  die  important  pofantli 
to  have  a  small  number  of  fowls  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and 
to  clear  off  all  supernumeraries  before  winter.  Grass  is  ex- 
cellent for  fowls,  but  it  is  impossible  to  keep  a  small  run  is 
grass,  as  the  constant  tramp  and  scratching  of  even  hall  a 
dozen  grown  birds  will  make  it  bare. 

A  well  laid  run,  kept  clean,  wiU  do  Uxt  foiris,  bat  a  g«Mi 
run  is  far  preferable,  \i  it  can  be  managed. 

FEEDINa 

Periiaps  there  Is  no  method  of  poultry  feeding  so  injvlow 
as  throwing  down  a  lot  of  food,  from  whidi  they  can  ^  their 
crops,  scarcely  moving  from  die  spot  where  they  stand. 
Fowls  thus  fed  will  grow  fat  internally,  but  they  will  not  put  on 
good  firm  meat,  and  strong  useful  muscle,  nor  wHl  they  ac- 
quire stamina  and  good  constitutions. 

Good  feeding  rather  requires  good  space,  but  If  the  run  be 
small,  it  must  be  made  the  most  of  by  throwing  the  food  as 
far  as  can  be,  and  making  the  fowls  run  the  whole  distance,  ai 
many  times  as  possible. 

In  a  small  run,  where  the  green  food  must  be  given  to  die 
fowls,  instead  of  their  going  afar  to  seek  it  for  themselves,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  tie  up  cabbage  stumps  and  lettuces  for  t 
to  pull  at,  rather  than  to  throw  them  on  the  gnrand. 
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I A  4mf  mn  qoite  eaoogli  for  aa j  frowa  f owk ; 
0^  fiMitUli  to  MiAbw  UMB  to  pick  vpmsco 
lor  tlwBidvM  wffl  do  wdl  wHk  two. 

A  good  mpplj  of  cImii  pwo  voter  it  otttooHmjot  a  wef^ 
olor  topplif  of  food*  I^itiapi  djort  it  nothing  bottor  in  which 
togho  tfie  water,  than  dim  Haadiag ciockeiy  pans.  Thqf 
ihoidd  be  placed  n  Bttle  wak  i&  the  gioaiid,  ynsj  fiim  and 
•teadf,  in  aooie  ooMrf4htNiiay  eomer,  wheie  tfie  lowlt  an 
least  Shdf  to  ftepinto  theaft  or  overtan  ^en,  waihed  dior. 
M^^faiMeaBdoatoMeadi^.  dnedoMeadaj,  and  filed 
vp  wlienevor  thej  raqnfae  it  Ba^  pan  ihoold  hold  at  nrach 
water  as  the  fovHa  for  whoie  nee  It  it  intended  oonld  oonsame 
in  twentj-f oar  hoan»  bnt  It  dioald  be  leplenlsbed  oftcner  in 
fyfft  of  accidiCTttt 

The  different  kinds  of  food  naed  In  feeing  poultry,  are, 
grdn  of  man  J  varieties,  the  neal  made  from  tliem  by  grind- 
ing, foot  and  green  vegetables,  and  neat,  cither  given  ^  hand, 
or  foond  by  theinseltes  In  the  shape  of  woims,  grabs,  and 
sndi  like.  It  Is  the  best  eoonomy  to  bay  food  of  the  best 
qaaUty,  for  poor  or  damaged  things  are  dear  at  any  price. 
The  food,  of  whatever  kind,  sboold  be  fine  of  its  kfaid,  and  fai 
good  condition.  Worm-eaten  com,  and  amd  whidi  is  f afl  of 
mites.  Is  deficient  In  nonriahingiMopertles  and  anwiiolesome. 

Next  fai  importance  to  good  food  Is  good  variety  fai  diet. 
Animals  need  change  of  food,  and  always  thrive  best  and  pro* 
dace  best  wpon  it  Barley,  oats,  wheat,  badcwheat,  Indian 
com,  the  meal  made  from  all  these,  potatoes,  lettuces,  and  aU 
kinds  of  garden  staff  offer  a  good  variety,  and  naty  be  yet 
farther  vai^  with  rfce,  mangold,  Bnseed,  vatdies,  tam^ 
etc.    A  change,  altered  week  aboot»  has  often  beeafoand  to 


Bailey  Is  ased  as  whole  corn  more  than  dmost  any  other 
kfaid  of  food,  and  It  Is  good,  bat  dM  stock  will  not  thrive  on 
it  or  any  other  grain,  withoat  vmrlatlda. 

Wheat  fe  very  noorishfaig,  bat  rather  too  heatiag  for  poaU 
try  whkk  has  not  foil  IQieity. 

Bnckwheat  makes  an  eaceBent  eheaga,  and  piomotes  lay> 
ing ;  on  the  continent  It  Is  more  ased  than  any  other  gmfai. 
Fowls  like  It  very  modk  when  they  get  ased  to  k,  bat  whea  It 
fe  strange  theywfll  sometimes  overlook  It  on  aooooatof  Its 
dark  cokm 

Indian  com  Is  good  as  an  amni^iM/ change}  ksfsnhlslhat 
it  piomotes  kitemal  let  mther  than  general  plampaess,  on 
whIdi  aooonnt  It  sboold  be  ased  with  caatkm,  and  not  for  too 
longatatlme. 

The  diet  of  fowls  dioaU  never,  howeveiv  Oe  entiiely  con* 
SInoe  their  glsards  are  made  for  getting  notriment  from  com, 
we  do  not  think  the  ase  of  it  shoaM  be  exdaded,  bat  they  are 
omnivoroas,anditisbesttofeedlhemat  all  times  partly  on 
soft  food,  /•  A,  meal,  and  sach  like,  and  partly  on  com.  If 
twomeabadayare  given,  we  woold  give  pim  of  meal  and 
other  soft  food,  and  one  of  com;  If  three,  one  of  com  and  two 
of  soft  food,  generally,  and  sometfanesb  lor  a  dumge»  two  of 
com  and  one  of  soft  food. 

Meal  of  different  Idnds  is  the  staple  material  lor  soft  food, 
f^ihaps  die  best  of  all  Is  oats  ground  up,  as  already  men* 
Honed. 

Bttl^y  amd  b  a  good  plain  meal  of  moderate  pike,  for 


common  ase,  and  one  wUch  the  iowli 
welL 

Oatmeal  Is  dearer.    Good 
from  its  nonrishing  properties 

Malt  dust  is  said  to  be  very ; 

In  baying  meal,  great  care  mast  be  takea  to  gat  H  good  %fl 
if  it  be  old,  stale,  and  mity«  or  nuaie  from  fend  oan^  as  si^'^  k 
can  thrive  apoa  It  It  dmold  be  newly  groaad,  t«m  f^A 
com,  and  kept  antH  ased  ia  a  cool  dry  place. 

Potatoes  am  very  good  poakrylood,  io  chaage  wl^  toi4 
of  odier  khids.  The  more  mealy  they  are  the  betlar  tkef  Mfg 
for  food,  so  diat  If  diey  are  boiled  dwy  dioald  be 
an  iron  pot,  and  put  to  dry  after  dm  water  is  itretoed 
diem.  When  they  am  given  they  may  be  brokea  to  pieoes* 
and  scattered  far  and  wide,  like  other  food.  For  developtog 
the  meaUness,  they  may  be  better  steamed  than  boiled,  and  yel 
better,  by  lur,  baked. 

In  feedfaig  young  stock,  takecam  that  die  food  Is  thoroughly 
good  and  appetizing,  fresh  and  well  made.  Satisfy  hunger  at 
every  meal,  leave  time  between  the  meals  for  hunger  to  re* 
turn,  and  never  pan^r  iqppetite.  If  the  chickens  refuse  to 
cat»  they  often  Imow  better  what  is  good  for  thenit  than  wed9 
when  we  try  to  prem  or  loree  them. 

As  the  chickens  approadi  maturity  drey  win  eat  enormously. 
Let  them  do  sow  Let  them  have  as  madi  exercise  as  you  caa 
give  theai,  and  plenty  of  food  will  not  hnrt  them.  If  they  be- 
come too  eapenslve,  eat  them  or  sell  them ;  clear  them  offany 
way  yon  can,  and  leave  space  at  liberty  for  future  ase. 

AH  fowls,  old  and  yoai^,  want  green  food.  Giving  them 
free  aooem  to  gnm  Is  the  best  way  of  su^ying  it,  and  if  we 
have  not  the  opportanlty  we  may  give  dian  turfs  of  grass  in 
dieirruns.  If  the  tails  aw  too  large  and  heavy  for  the  fowls 
to  knock  to  pleoea,  Ibey  may  be  reatoved  to  a  safe  pbce  aad 
watered,  and  ased  again  and  again  as  often  as  the  grsssgrow% 
Fresh  cuttings  of  a  lawn  nmy  be  thrown  kito  the  rans,  aad 
win  be  relished. 

Lettuces  may  be  given  to  fowls  a|id  datdn  |  tmalp  grsena 
are  good  for  ^em,  and  cidibage  leavea,  and  any  refhse  from 
the  garden  may  be  ghren,  if  gnus,  lettaos^  or  tandp 
arenottobehad.  In  the  absence  of  _ 
better  dum  no  vegetable  food. 

Anhnal  food  also  is  aioBmsry,  That  wkich  dHf  get  to 
themselves  hi  the  shape  of  worms,  gruhsb^ton  Is  ttto  best,  and 
to  its  absence  the  want  must  be  sapplied  addi  a  Btlie  cooked 
aieat,  cat  smalL 

Fondng  breedings-wheat,  beans,  peaa  and  ■MBN^MMiy  ln« 
dnee  fowls  to  lay  abandandy,  but  wiU  not  piodaaa  ksrtngly 
strong  healthy  fowls,  and  those  thus  fed  wfllseldaai  either  five 
out  their  natnrsl  term  of  life,  or  produce  chldHmi  cf  aatard 
strength  and  stamina. 

EGGS  AND  HATCmNa 

Warm  honsing  and  abandant  feeding  mMkt  the  hens  lay 
early,  provided  they  do  not  beooBM  too  fat.  Meat  wlU  bring 
them  on  to  lay.  and  buckwheat,  oats  fried  in  fat,  and  brewersT 
grains  are  an  good  stimulants. 

As  the  chicken  season  approadies,  the  best  hens  should  be 
watdMd*  that  their  ^gi  may  be  known,  written  on,  and  pal 
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aside  ia  ovder.  m  tiief  are  kid.  II  any  haie  imperfect  shells, 
a  smooth  round  mark  on  one  side,  an  appearance  of  a  grown 
up  crack,  a  look  ol  weakness  anywhere^  or  any  irregularity  of 
shape,  they  had  better  be  rejected  for  settingf  as  they 
would  be  httle  likely  to  hatch,  and  very  likely  to  break  in  the 
nest  belore  tlie  term  of  incnbation  was  up.  thus  doing  harm  by 
soiling  the  other  eggs,  and  possibly  inducing  the  sitter  to  bc- 
^come  an  egg-eater  by  the  tempution  of  a  cracked  ^g,  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  The  eggs,  until  they  are  wanted  for 
settmg.  may  be  arranged  in  a  box.  according  to  freshness,  and 
kept  m  a  place  where  they  will  be  cool,  if  the  weather  be 
Kot,  and  sale  from  the  frost  If  the  weather  be  severe. 

Eggs  should  on  no  accomit  be  stale  when  they  are  set.  as, 
if  they  are,  they  will  very  likely  not  hatch,  and  H  they  do 
hatch  the  produce  will  be  weakly.  If  the  eggs  are  set  at  once, 
without  becoming  cold  after  they  are  laid,  they  will  often 
hatch  a  day  sooner. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  best  for  a  hen  to  let  her 
set  once  a  year,  oi  even  twice,  especially  if  she  be  a  good 
kyer.  as  the  rest  and  good  feeding  she  gets  while  she  is  on  the 
nest  and  reanng  her  chickena  prove  very  restorative.  If, 
however «  it  is  necessary  to  break  her  of  the  wish  to  set,  it  may 
best  be  done  by  changing  her  to  a  grass  run.  where  she  can 
find  no  nest  to  Uke  possession  of.  or  coop  her  on  the  grass« 
out  of  sight  ol  het  lavonte  nest,  and  avoid  overfeeding. 

If  the  broody  hens  are  to  be  set,  an  appropriate  place  must 
be  prepared  for  them.  It  never  answers  to  let  hens  sit  in  the 
hen-house  where  other  fowls  are  kept,  as  they  will  t>e  contin- 
ually interfering  with  them,  and  interrupting  their  work. 
They  must,  therefore,  be  removed  to  some  quiet  place  which 
they  can  have  to  themselves,  and  even  then  they  will  want 
watching  until  each  one  gets  thoroughly  established  on  her 
own  nest,  lest  they  squabble  together.  The  place  for  the  sit* 
ters  should  be  warm  in  spnng.  and  not  excessively  hot  in 
rammer,  as  heat  occasioiu  too  much  evaporation  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  eggs,  and  often  besides  makes  the  hen  feverish 
and  ill,  and  consequently  restless,  and  apt  to  come  ofi  too 
often  and  to  break  oi  crack  her  eggs  by  fidgetmg.  A  damp 
warm  atmosphere  is  that  which  is  most  favorable  to  incuba- 
tion ;  cold  and  dry  heat  are  both  bad. 

A  box  or  basket  well  filled  with  clean  straw,  rammed  down 
tight,  a  loot  or  more  in  thickness,  under  the  hen  at  first,  is 
good.  Never  use  a  nest,  unless  it  be  a  hole  in  the  earth,  which 
has  not  a  good  massive  thickness  of  straw  under  the  hen  .  for 
if  her  attention  to  her  own  arrangements  displaces  the  straw, 
and  leaves  the  eggs  on  the  bare  bottom  of  the  nest,  there  is 
positively  no  chance  of  success.  A  good  sod  of  turf,  covered 
with  grass  or  close  heather,  the  size  of  the  nest,  fitted  to  the 
bottom  of  it,  with  a  nest  of  straw  over,  makes  a  very  good 
nest 

Let  every  sitter  have  a  dean  new-made  nest,  as  one  taken 
from  the  hen-house,  or  which  has  been  in  use  before,  may  be 
Infested  with  insects  ,  and  never  let  the  same  nest  be  used 
twice  for  setting  without  having  it  thoroughly  cleaned,  washed 
and  filled  with  fresh  straw.  The  nest  should  be  quite  full  to 
the  top,  so  that  the  hen  may  never  run  the  nsk  of  breaking 
the  eggs  by  having  to  jump  down  upon  them. 

When  the  sitting  place  and  nests  are  duly  prepared,  the  sit* 


ters  must  be  removed  to  them.  Place  them  on  the  new  aefl^ 
with  not  less  than  lour  nest  eggs,  or  hard-boiled  eggs,  ondei 
each,  and  cover  them  up,  or  hang  things  round  them,  so  as  to 
keep  them  m  the  dark,  until  they  are  settled  to  the  new  nests. 
Let  them  keep  to  the  nest  eggs  until  they  have  been  off  to  feed 
once  only  m  the  day,  and  returned  to  the  n^t  nesu  steadily 
ol  their  own  accord.  Then  the  eggs  may  be  given  to  each. 
from  nine  to  thirteen,  according  to  the  size,  with  some  cer> 
tamty  that  the  sitters  will  do  welL  It  is  a  good  plan  to  set 
two  hens  at  once,  and  three  are  litill  better*  as,  if  the  broods 
are  not  large,  they  may  be  put  together^  or  if  any  fcnitrtem^ 
happen  to  one  hen  the  eggs  may  be  saved.  If  two  broods  be 
given  to  one  hen  to  bring  up,  to  save  trouble,  the  second  hen 
may  be  broken  off  from  sitting,  taking  care  to  place  her  where 
she  cannot  hear  the  chickens  ;  it  does  not  often  answer  U^  set 
a  hen  on  a  second  time  with  fresh  eggs. 

The  requirements  of  the  sitter  are,  fresh  water,  and  a  good 
meal  of  barley  every  time  she  leaves  her  nest  to  feed,  which  b 
generally  once  a  day  only,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  Bar* 
ley  IS  better  than  barley  meal  dough,  and  a  sitting  hen  is  very 
hearty  .  she  will  eat  a  good  deal  It  is  best  to  let  her  come 
ofl  of  herself,  and  to  know  when  she  leaves  het  nest  Give 
her  down  plenty  of  food,  without  keeping  her  wait'ag  for  h, 
and  see  that  she  satisfies  her  hunger  without  molestation  from 
other  fowls,  and  that  she  returns  quetly  to  her  egg^  Besules 
food  and  water,  the  sittmg  hen  wants  a  little  green  food, 
stones  to  promote  digestion,  and  dry  dust  m  which  to  roD 
and  cleanse  her  feathers.  If  sitters  have  not  the  opportunity 
of  keeping  themselves  free  from  msects  m  the  dust  bath,  they 
will  get  inlested  with  chickens'  fleas,  which  torment  them  so 
that  It  t>ecomes  quite  impossible  lot  them  to  remain  quiet,  and 
they  will  often  leave  the  nest  and  forsake  the  eggs.  A  good 
heap  of  dust,  m  which  to  roll,  is  almost  as  necessary  to  a  sit* 
ting  hen  as  her  daily  meaL  After  she  gets  thoroughly  accos- 
tomed  to  the  place  and  the  nest«  a  run  out  ot  doors  to  pick  np 
insects,  and  peck  at  grass,  will  do  her  good,  care  being  taken 
to  see  that  she  goes  back  m  due  ume.  Some  hens  return  to 
the  nest  in  a  very  short  ume  ,  others  remain  off  the  great  part 
of  an  hoar,  it  is  bettei  not  to  allow  them  to  wander  too  long 
or  too  far 

The  eggs  ought  to  hatch  the  day  three  weeks  from  that  oo 
which  they  are  set  Under  favorable  arcumstances  the 
chickens  make  their  appearance  the  day  before. 

The  growmg  and  expanding  chicken  does  all  the  work  of 
breaking  the  shell ,  the  sitter  takes  no  part  in  it,  but  only 
gives  her  genial  warmth.  Ac  soon  as  she  hears  the  chick 
withm  the  shell  her  eye  puts  on  a  bright  pleased  look,  by  whidi 
anyone  who  watches  hensdosdy,  may  know  that  the  maternal 
instinct  is  gratified  by  the  certainty  of  success,  and  her  note 
changes  to  the  pleased  '*took,  took,**  the  mother's  calL 

The  first  sound  within  the  shell  is  a  soft  tapping,  occasioned 
by  the  first  action  of  the  lungs  of  the  now  fully  formed  chicken, 
expandin<7  with  the  air  gaining  admittance  to  the  air  cavity  at 
the  broii'l  end  of  the  egg,  through  the  pores  of  the  shell.  The 
diick  growing,  expanding,  and  unfolding  from  the  cramped 
dosely-packea  position  in  which  it  has  grown,  presses  the  t^ 
of  the  beak  a^inst  the  shell  with  sufficient  force  to  start  it 
Still  expanding  ^id  unfolding,  it  extends  the  cracks  which  tfaf 
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Sttle  beak  hai  made*  nntil  the  ihell  opens  completely  into  two 
miequal  parts,  and  the  tittle  wet  weakly  chicken  emerges ;  then 
!he  mother's  warmth  noonshes  it  into  dryness  and  strength* 
When  the  chicken  first  comes  ont  of  the  shell,  the  moist  down 
lies  dose  to  the  skin,  each  particle  enveloped  m  a  kmd  of 
sheath.  As  the  down  dnes,  it  throws  off  these  sheaths,  which 
may  be  seen  scattered  over  the  nest,  and  expands  mto  the  soft 
full  covering  which  clothes  the  3roang  chickens  m  warmth  and 
beauty.  The  next  thing  is.  it  wants  to  eat ;  but  this  does  not 
happen  until  it  has  been  many  hours  hatched. 

It  is  best  not  to  interfere  with  the  mother  and  vex  her  by 
taking  her  chickens  from  her ;  but  as  soon  as  the  little  ones 
are  seen  to  pop  out  from  among  her  feathers,  a  little  sopped 
bread  in  a  cup  may  be  placed  t>efore  her ;  she  will  be  hungry, 
and  will  eat  herself,  and  will  feed  her  little  ones  as  soon  as 
instinct  tells  her  they  require  food.  Offer  her  also  a  little 
water  to  drink,  which  she  will  often  be  very  glad  of. 

If  the  hatching  is  protracted,  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to 
take  the  hen  off,  and  look  at  the  eggs,  u  case  of  untoward  ac- 
cidents, such  as  a  weakly  chick  fallmg  to  the  bottom  of  the 
nest,  unable  to  recover  itself,  or  an  nnhatched  egg  getting 
firmly  fixed  inside  an  empty  eggshell  This  last  is  not  very 
tinfrequent,  as  some  hens  have  a  habit  of  systematically  pack- 
ing away  the  eggshells,  one  In  another,  like  market  baskets, 
and  sometimes  push  in  an  egg  by  mistake,  when  the  chicken 
in  it  may  be  sacnficed.  Hens  which  are  so  ill-tempered  that 
fhey  will  not  be  touched  without  puttmg  themselves  in  a  tan« 
tram,  had  better  be  left  on  the  nest  undisturbed,  as,  if 
touched,  they  may  do  more  mischief  to  the  eggs  and  chickens 
than  IS  likely  to  arise  from  accident.  Give  the  hen  food  while 
jou  tidy  the  nest,  if  necessary,  and  remove  the  empty  ^g. 
shells.  Keep  the  chickens  which  are  batched  warm  while  this 
Is  done,  let  the  hen  go  back,  and  when  she  is  settled  upon  the 
eggs  give  her  her  chickens,  putting  them  carefully,  one  by  one, 
under  her  wings.  Many  hens  are  so  good  and  quiet  that  you 
may  raise  them  up  and  look  under  them,  without  taking  them 
ofi,  which  is  better. 

The  nen  should  never  be  tmnecessarily  interfered  with. 
On  the  day  of  hatching,  get  her  off  to  feed  at  her  usual  time 
in  the  morning,  and  then  once  in  eight  or  twelve  hours  will  be 
often  enough  to  go  to  her,  to  see  how  the  hatching  progresses ; 
but  do  not  take  her  off  the  nest  as  often  as  that,  unless  circum- 
stances render  it  necessary. 

The  more  the  hatching  is  left  to  nature  the  better,  but  there 
are  rare  instances  when  fine  chickens  would  be  lost,  if  not  a 
little  helped  out  of  the  eggshell. 

At  the  end  of  the  twenty. first  day,  put  the  e^gs  which  re- 
main  unhatched  to  the  ear,  g^ve  them  a  turn  over,  and  if  the 
indde  flops,  take  them  away.  If  any  eggs  seem  good,  put 
them  under  the  hen  again  ;  she  will  be  more  likely  to  hatch 
them  in  the  night,  when  she  sits  down  closer,  than  by  day, 
when  the  early  hatched  chickens  will  be  beginning  to  get  ao 
tive,  and  to  move  about  around  her  in  the  nest. 

If  it  is  wished  to  hatch  a  good  many  chickens,  the  eggs  may 
be  examined  when  they  have  been  set  a  week,  when,  if  there 
are  numy  bad  ones,  two  batches  may  be  united,  and  new  lots 
given  to  the  other  hens.  Hold  the  eggs,  one  by  one,  against 
A  flBCnlar  hole,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  across,  in  a  rather  dark2  , 


ened  place,  with  die  sun  shining  outside.  The  ddAom  1m 
the  eggs,  and  the  ramifications  of  vems  mside  the  libti^  irA 
be  plainly  seen,  and  the  eggs  which  have  no  chickens  in  them 
will  show  clear.  So  small  an  accident  may  Interfere  wtth  the 
growth  of  the  chicken  in  the  egg,  that  unless  more  sitters  are 
much  wanted,  1  thmk  it  best  to  leave  the  nests  nndisturt>ed, 
except  m  taking  away  unmistakably  bad  eggs  wliea  tticy  are 
known. 

REARING  CHICKENS. 

When  the  hatching  b  done,  the  sooner  the  hen  can  be  i» 
moved  to  a  clean  nest,  free  from  vermm,  the  t>ettet.  That 
which  has  been  set  in  three  weeks  wiU  have  chickeni^  ffeaa^ 
encouraged  and  increased  by  the  unusual  warmth,  and  if  the 
chickens  remain  in  it,  they  will  swarm  to  their  soft  down  in  a 
manner  to  preclude  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  brood.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  eggs  are  all  hatched,  or  found  not  likely 
to  hatch,  put  the  mother  and  her  brood  into  a  comfortable 
warm  clean  nest 

An  old  clothes-  basket  does  as  well  as  anything,  for  there 
should  be  plenty  of  room,  oi  the  chickens  may  get  crushed. 

If  the  weather  be  cold,  warm  the  straw  before  the  fire  for  a 
few  minutes,  or  warm  it  in  the  sunshme  if  there  be  any,  that 
the  latest  hatched,  some  of  them  possibly  scarcely  dry,  may 
not  be  chilled  by  the  change ;  and  when  the  hen  has  settled 
down  quietly,  with  her  httle  ones  under  her,  place  food  and 
water  before  her,  that  she  may  eat  and  feed  her  young  family. 
The  food  thus  early  may  be  chopped  eggs  (shell  and  all),  and 
bread  crumbs,  sop,  oatmeal  and  barley  meal  mixed,  dry  and 
crumbly,  and  crushed  com,  giving  now  as  later  only  one  thing 
at  a  time.  The  drinking-pan  should  be  shallow,  that  the 
chickens  may  not  get  wet  by  going  into  it,  or  turning  it  over  ; 
and  constantly  replenished,  that  the  old  hen  may  not  want. 

If  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry,  the  sooner  mother  and  fam- 
ily can  be  placed  on  the  gravel,  out  of  doors,  the  better  ;  but 
at  first  it  must  not  be  for  long  at  a  time.  They  may  be  put 
down,  with  advantage  to  themselves,  on  the  floor  of  a  green- 
house, and  if  the  hen  can  be  allowed  a  roll  in  some  dust  in 
one  comer,  it  will  be  good  for  her  and  for  her  chickens  too. 

Under  a  shed,  where  the  ground  is  clean  dust,  mixed  with 
small  stones,  is  a  good  place  for  cooping  the  hen  for  the  first 
ten  days  or  so,  and  she  may  after  that  be  placed  on  the  grass 
in  dry  weather,  but  not  before  the  dew  is  off  it.  During  a 
portion  of  each  day  she  should  be  cooped  where  she  and  her 
little  ones  may  enjoy  a  roll  in  dry  dusty  earth. 

In  choosing  a  place  for  cooping  the  hen,  care  should  be 
taken  that  she  can  have  the  shelter  necessary  for  comfort. 
When  she  is  loose  she  can  lead  her  chickens  into  the  shade,  or 
into  the  sunshine,  or  to  warm  nooks  sheltered  from  cold  winds, 
and  it  is  cmel  to  confine  her  to  one  spot  without  consulting 
her  wants  in  these  matters.  The  imprisonment  alone  is  quite 
bad  enough  for  the  poor  hen  to  bear.  In  the  kind  of  coop 
used,  and  in  placing  the  coop,  take  care  that  there  is  ample 
and  complete  shelter  from  wet.  When  the  wind  b  cold,  place 
the  coop  where  the  hen  and  her  chickens  niiay  be  sheltered 
from  its  chilling  influence.  During  the  heat  of  the  day,  shade 
from  the  broiling  heat  of  the  sun  is  as  necessary  as  shelter  from 
wet  and  cold.  It  is  good  to  attain  these  ends  by  moving  the 
coops  about  three  times  a  day,  or  as  often  as  necessary. 
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II  llbi  blood  ii  hoiuied  at  night,  the  lien  may  lmK>d  them  <m 
di%  ghmndy  k  it  be  bare  earth,  not  cold  pavement  She  may 
ttther  bare  a  tittle  straw  thrown  down,  or  take  the  chickens 
fa^  k  kfge  shadow  firm-standing  basket  The  main  thing  is, 
i*)iateir<ur  tiie  bed  be.  let  it  be  clean  and  sweet ;  whether  it  be 
the  eardi  or  straw,  let  it  be  well  cleaned  every  day,  and  re* 
newed  when  It  becomes  soiled. 

If  two  or  more  broods  are  pot  to  roost  in  one  hen-honse.  the 
old  bens  aboold  be  confined  with  coops,  or  they  may  interfere 
Vith  each  other,  or  injure  each  other's  chickens. 

The  spite  of  hens  towards  chickens  not  belonging  to  them> 
most  always  be  guarded  against  The  best  way  Is,  if  it  can 
be  managed,  to  place  the  coops  so  that  they  cannot  see  each 
oiher. 

From  the  time  the  hen  Is  cooped  out,  especially  after  the 
wing  feathers  begin  to  show,  the  chickens  must  be  plentifully 
fed  on  good  food,  well  varied.  Rice  pudding,  made  of  nee. 
sharps,  oi  Indian  meal,  and  milk,  and  baked,  makes  excellent 
nourishing  food,  to  which  eggs  and  chopped  meal,  one  or  both, 
may  be  added.  Rice,  boiled,  and  rolled  in  sharps  or  Indian 
meal,  instead  of  the  pudding,  is  good.  Other  kinds  of  food 
are  oatmeal  and  tMurley  meal,  mixed  into  a  dry  fnable  mass, 
canary  seed,  crushed  oats,  and  crushed  barley.  These  may 
hi  varied  with  cooked  potatoes  (baked  are  best),  bread  sopped 
in  milk  or  in  water  (brown  bread  is  preferable  to  white)  and 
buckwheat.  To  get  size,  meat  may  be  given  every  other  day. 
They  should  have  green  food  of  some  kind  every  day  Vary- 
ing the  meals,  and  sometimes  giving  an  entire  change,  feed 
the  chickens  constantly,  as  often  as  they  get  hungry,  with  as 
much  food  as  they  and  the  mother  like,  leaving  none  to  get 
stale,  waste  upon  the  ground,  and  encourage  hosts  of  sparrows. 
When  ihey  no  longer  eat  eagerly,  with  a  good  appetite,  throw 
no  more  down.  At  first,  they  will  want  a  bit  about  every  hour, 
and  by  degrees  they  will  get  hungry  less  often,  until  six  meab 
ft  day  will  be  enoogh. 

Chickens  which  are  hatched  before  the  natural  time — ^that 
b  to  say,  before  the  nights  become  mild  and  the  days  sunny, 
and  before  the  earth  teems  with  insects  which  they  can  catch 
lot  themselves,  and  the  absence  of  w'oich  no  meat  will  com- 
pensate—fluist  have  a  little  artificial  warmth. 

Chickens  hatched  thus  early  must  be  fed  after  dark,  as  a 
fast  from  daik  to  dayl%;ht  is  too  long.  About  ten  o'clock  at 
n.gbt  pot  down  a  candle  or  a  lantern,  and  place  food  and 
water  befoie  the  hen.  and  the  little  ones  soon  get  into  the 
habit  of  eipecting  a  meal  at  that  time,  and  of  making  a  good 
one. 

It  Is  a  mistake  to  feed  chickens  on  plenty  of  excellent  food 
/or  the  first  three  weeks,  and  then  to  some  extent  leave  them 
to  take  their  diance.  As  the  fledging  advances,  they  require 
better  and  more  nourishing  food  than  they  do  while  in  the 
down.  The  call  which  the  growth  of  the  feathers  makes  on 
the  resources  of  the  chickens  is  attested  by  the  wonderfully 
rapid  g^rowth  which  immediately  commences  as  soon  as  they 
are  fledged.  Jid  this  increased  rate  of  growth  renders  good 
feeding  still  no  less  necessary,  and  so  on  until  growth  b  com- 
plete. 

About  the  best  kind  of  coop  is  a  wooden  box,  with  a  span 
root  Ceither  2  or  3  feet  square,  according  to  the  space  at  com- 


mand, ancV  the  size  of  the  stock  kept),  to  give  shelter  aal 
shade,  with  a  run  of  wirework  rather  larger  to  place  fai  front 
of  it,  to  increase  the  range  for  the  hen.  She  may  make  ose  of 
both  and  the  chickens  have  full  liberty,  running  in  and  out 
through  the  wirework. 

By  the  time  the  chickens  are  tnmed  off  by  their  mothers,  it 
is  generally  necessary  to  clear  them  from  the  ground  they 
have  hitherto  occupied,  to  make  room  for  more  young  broods, 
tt  IS  far  better  if  each  brood  can  then  have  a  house  and  ran  to 
Itself.  If  so  much  room  cannot  be  spared,  care  must,  at  any 
mte,  be  taken  only  to  put  together  chickens  of  about  the  same 
age. 

A  Tew  chickens  well  bred,  weH  accommodated,  well  cared 
for,  and  well  fed,  will  turn  out  a  pleasure  and  a  credit ;  a 
good  many  chickens  crowded  together,  however  carefully 
looked  after  and  fed,  will  ^ve  a  great  deal  ol  trouble,  con- 
stant  work,  constant  care,  and  constant  disappointment,  and 
make  no  commensurate  return,  eithei  in  satisfaction  or  profit 

The  difference  between  cockerels  and  pullets  may  som^ 
times  be  detected  while  they  are  very  young  In  some  the 
cock's  comb  soon  shows,  la  irost  kinds  the  arrangement  of 
the  first  wing  feathers  is  rounder  and  wider  in  pullets  than  in 
cockerels,  whose  first  wing  feathers  come  more  to  a  point ; 
the  pullets'  heads  are  often  narrower  and  finer  than  the 
roosters,  and  they  fledge  earlier  on  the  back,  down  the  sides  of 
the  breast,  and  at  the  back  of  the  head.  In  fine  robust  chicks 
ens  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  pick  out  the  cockerels  and  duI* 
lets  until  the  back  is  partly  feathered,  when  the  pointed  saddle 
hackte  feathers  soon  begin  to  sprout ;  the  surest  test  of  alL 

As  the  chickens  approach  maturity,  good  feeding  must  still 
be  continued,  supplying  the  place  of  the  nee  puddings  canary 
seed,  and  other  young  chicken  dainties  with  abundant  sup- 
plies olr  oatmeal,  barley  meal,  and  good  com,  and  using  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  supply  of  meat  The  bits  from  the  table 
may  always  be  collected  and  divided  among  the  chickens. 

As  they  approach  maturity,  too,  they  must  be  allotted  to 
their  destinations. 

The  young  birds  which  are  picked  out  tor  the  table  may 
also  t>e  put  to  their  destination.  Plenty  of  exercise  develops 
strength  and  firmness  of  muscle,  and  is  good  for  chickens 
which  have  the  duties  of  a  long  life  before  them  i  L  ^.,  a  life 
which  is  long  for  chickens,  four  or  five  years  or  so.  For  eat- 
ing we  want  tender,  not  strong,  firm  muscle ;  therefore  the 
chickens  which  are  to  be  eaten  need  not  have  an  extensive 
range.  They  may  be  made  happy  in  a  small  run,  and  well 
fed  with  several  meals  a  day  of  oatmeal  and  barley  meal 
mixed,  just  so  dry  that  the  balls  will  fall  to  pieces  when  th^ 
are  thrown  down,  and  a  little  com,  with  good  aapplies  of 
clean  fresh  water.  Those  who  like  good  chickens  in  natural 
condition  may  follow  this  plan,  giving  them  for  a  little  time 
before  they  are  wanted  rice  boiled  in  water,  in  milk,  or  made 
into  puddings,  as  for  young  chickens ;  but  those  who  like  to 
fatten  their  fowls  for  the  table  can  put  them  up  in  fatting 
coops. 

When  they  are  put  up,  feed  with  moderation  at  first  as  re- 
pletion then,  or  at  any  time,  would  retard  the  fatting  procesL 
As  soon  as  they  are  reconciled  to  captivity,  feed  them  on  oat- 
meal three  times  a  day.     Milk  for  mixing  the  oatmeal  b  best) 
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fc«p  tfie  eoopi  tnpplMwilk  dean  water,  «nd  bctireeii  Um 
nealt  plaee  gmird  befora  tfmwlor  them  to  pedL  •*»  and  a 
tmf  cl  gnM.  Keep  tha  eoopa  teraiMkMMlf  daaii»  ghw  tfaa 
finlMealat  suiriie^  or  tlieied)oiiti»  and  tfaa  kit  at  looatlng 
liiBe»  tcySi  the  dikkent  will  be  feadj  to  kill  k  abool  ten  daji 
or  a  fortnight  As  looii  as  thej  mn  kt  enough  thef  mast  be 
HDed,  or  thej  will  become  onhealtlif .  When  ooe  lot  is 
ktted.  take  down  tiie  fattening  ooopa*  serab  and  limewadi 
them*  and  pift  them  oot  k  the  air  form  time  befora  nsfaig 
thn»m  again* 

Those  who  wish  to  make  fowls  very  fat  bfAm  mpjcamnt 
process  of  cramming,  may  aWber  ckxiee  tha  finest  and 
healthiest  from  tha  kttmg  ooop^  or  aaj  good  fleshy  yoong 
fowls.  The  food  need  Is  oatmeal*  mixed  stiff  widi  milk, 
made  up  kto  bokses  the  sice  to  be  pat  down  the  chicken's 
throat  withoQt  danger  oi  dioking  it  To  fotten  more  mpidly 
mutton  snet  may  be  bofled  k  the  milk  used  to  mk  the  oat> 
meaL  The  person  employed  k  the  cramming  procem  opens 
tfie  chicken's  besk,  and  pots  sk  or  e^ght  boinses  down  its 
tiixoat  mommg  and  erening.  H  k  seem  to  wish  for  food  at 
noon  a  httle  can  be  given  it  k  the  trough,  which  most  be  so^ 
plied  also  with  water  and  gnveL  Those  which  hava  been  pot 
«p  win  be  finished  off  k  a  week ;  &oee  which  hare  to  ba 
batted  by  the  crammmg  will  take  fourteen  or  sixteen  days. 
While  they  are  kttening  by  either  process  they  most  be  kept 
free  from  draft»  as  they  will  fatten  all  the  better  for  being 
comfortably  warm. 

Some  personi  kill  fo^  by  bleeding  tiiem  k  the  mondk ; 
odiers  wnng  then  nedcs.  The  qnickest  and  most  merdf  nl 
way  is  with  a  dexterons  jerk  to  ht&Jk  the  nedL 


FANCY  VARIETIE& 

DORKINGS*  SPANISH,  AND  CXX:HIN& 

The  chief  large  fowls  oecopying  the  attention  of  fandets 
are  Dorkings,  Spamsh,  Cochins,  Brahmas,  Makys,  and  Cr6ve> 
coeurs*  and  the  other  French  breeds. 

Dorldags.— >The  chickens,  are  delicate  nntfl  they  get  into 
their  feathers,  and  Dorkings  of  aD  ages  are  more  subject  10 
roup  than  most  kinds.  Unless  they  have  a  good  or  well- 
draked  soil,  oi  an  extensive  grass  range,  they  do  not  ky  wel^ 
and  do  not  tiirive  welL  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  excel* 
lent  and  economical  lor  persons  to  keep  who  supply  the 
markets,  provided  they  possess  faciHttes  for  keeping  and  rear^ 
kg  them  with  saccess.  becanse  they  come  forward  early ;  they 
make  their  growth  early  in  life,  may  be  ktted  off,  and  cleared 
off  eaily,  and  thus  leave  the  ground  at  liberty  soon,  and  en- 
aMe  the  owner  to  realize  his  returns  in  ii  short  time.  If 
Doikiags  are  kept,  they  mast  have  great  care  k  feeding,  and 
perfect  cleanliness.  The  stamina  of  t!he  chickens  may  be  im- 
proved by  croasing  with  Brahmas,  Cochins,  or  Game. 

The  hens  are  good  sitters,  and  attentive  good  mothers,  and 
where  the  locality  salts  them,  they  are  very  good  kyers  of 
idoe,  well-flavored,  and  rather  laige  eggs.  There  are  few 
kkds  whkh  vary  more,  as  layers,  thafi  they. 

Tbe  siidte  Defkkg  is  the  Migkal  type  of  the  race,    ft 


httve  a  i^Utte^  pinmp,  eoaipaot  fonst  ptaHO^eiipii^ 
km  white,  ddkate  white  skk,  white  kgi,  whMi  AoaU  te 
delicate*  not  ooarM,  five  toes  well  developed,  ehM  <Hdfc  of 
pak  yellow  beak,  and  a  wdl-fonned,  fnH^okved  i 
Slae  Is  an  Important  pokt,  and  one  k  wbkk  wfaik  i 
have  sometimes  failed,  bnt  whidi  te  carafal  kkoiHtkB  (4 
kedi  blood  from  time  to  time  impfovea. 

The  fifth  toe  on  each  foot  is  a  matterel  pckMiyk^ML.  t^^ 
k  an  Dorkings,  white  and  cobred.  OareM  hinaffki  ^ 
firmly  fixed  this  property  k  the  Dockkg,  and  no  fowl  WttlhDut 
k  would  have  a  chance  olsoccess  at  an  eihiMtka,  eg  oi  feeing 
pnschased  as  a  Doiking  fowl  anywhere.  The  fifth  ke  ikiiiil 
be  distkct  and  well  developed  on  each  footi  asklh  k  im 
merit.    The  legs  mnsi  have  no  snsplcion  of  feathfnngt. 

The  colored  Dorkings,  like  the  white,  must  be  ] 
eompact,  and  wide,  with  plenty  of  meat  on  thi  i 
legs,  and  littk  ofi^  The  comb  may  be  skgle  er  toaSi  hm 
all  the  combs  k  a  pen  moat  maldi  welL  The  legs  must  bh 
short,  white,  and  delicate—^  a,  not  coarse  k  the  sadea 

The  ptnmageol  ookxed  Dorkings  varies  much,  as  nn^  be 
expected  k  fowls  which  have  been  bred  chiefly  with  reference 
to  osefnl  properties. 

Spanitlt-^Brilliant  black  pkmage,  bright  scarlet  comkk 
and  wattles,  and  distinct  and  dear  white  faces  make  thesstr 
fowls  very  attractive,  and  they  are  among  the  oldest  aa  well  as 
greatest  kvontes  of  poultry  kven  j  for  eariy  k  tks  centarj^ 
speamens  which  were  at  the  time  tiiought  very  choice,  weit 
kosfght  to  England  from  HoOand.  It  seems  protmble  that 
the  kind  may  have  been  ktrodnced  kto  Holland  from  Spak^ 
SDd  taken  up  and  improved  by  Am  keen  Dutch  fanderi,  bat 
now  amateuncaa  find  no  vestige  of  the  kind  kthecoontxy 
which  gives  them  their  name. 

Spanish  roosters,  espeoally,  have  a  tall,  majestic  carriage, 
and  the  kind  have  the  merit  of  doing  well,  and  looldng  hand- 
some and  ornamental.  If  kept  k  a  oonfinM  plac^,  provided  It 
be  not  overcrowded.  They  ky  eggs  wkch  aaevtoyfiift  k 
size,  but  tiiey  are  apt  to  be  more  wooify  and  less  delloate  k 
the  white  than  those  of  many  other  fowls. 

CokU  especMlly  if  It  be  damp  cold,  spoils  th*< 
the  old  bRds,  by  injuring  the  combs  «Hd  t^miuf  ttMh  1 
The  combs  of  the  hens  shrink  veff  ihnch,  UM  ka»  tiNk 
beauty,  whik  they  are  moulting,  or  Vhen  i^  are  kyintt        I 

Spanish  hens  do  not  sit,  so  other  sitters  ttttst  be  fftMOfS  ^ 
hatdi  and  rear  the  chickens ;  and  for  this  purpose  It  H  tie*  ^ 
dioose  Dorkings,  if  possible,  or,  at  any  Mtte^  nme  klOd  wtki«k 
does  not  throw  off  the  chickens  early.  Spanish  chickeni  fmd 
l)etter  not  be  hatched  veiy  early  k  the  season,  as  th^  tleuitt 
kte,  and  are  dehcate  mitil  they  get  kto  feathers ;  from  kanik 
to  May  is  the  best  ttme. 

The  Minorca  to  a  variety  of  the  Spanish,  whldl,  i 
wanting  k  valuable  fancy  pokts,  is  a  good-lookkg, 
fowl,  large  k  size,  better  for  the  table  than  Spanish,  andll' 
good  kyer  of  fine  krge  eggs.  ^'   ' 

The  Andaksun  fowl  is  rather  an  attsactive-looking  bird  i  k 
form  and  carriage  mudi  like  the  Spanish,  and  evidently  of  te 
same  family,  with  pkmage  either  of  a  uniform  sbte  color,  or 
akte  shaded  or  laoed  with  blade,  and  showy,  well-developed 
icwletcoadMaBdwsttks.    It  has  been  alassci  (hat  they  i 
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irooglit  from  Andalusia,  bat  some  affirm  that  they  have  been 
bred  tttMb  the  Spanish — an  accidental  sport. 

Cx)ch»is  have  the  merit  of  being  excellent  layers.  Good 
Cochm  bens  will  lay  every  day,  or  two  days  out  of  three, 
vntii  they  want  to  sit ,  and  they  have  the  ment  ot  ^ing  good 
layert  m  the  wmter«  when  fresh  eggs  are  rarities. 

The  thing  which  most  mterf  eres  with  the  production  of  eggs 
ii  the  Cochm  *8  constant  habit  of  wanting  to  sit ;  but  if  she  is 
allowed  to  sit,  she  very  soon  lays  again. 

Cochms  are  tame,  docile,  and  manageable ;  little  children 
nay  tend  them  without  a  chance  of  getting  hurt,  and  they  ane 
faendly  among  themselves.  When  the  hens  sit,  we  may  do 
what  we  like  with  them,  and  they  are  kind  mothers  as  long  as 
their  nice  little  hardy  chickens  require  their  care.  We  can 
keep  Cochins  where  we  can  keep  no  other  fowls,  and  make 
them  profitable  with  no  other  drawback  to  counteract  all  their 
merits  than  a  too>f  requent  wish  to  sit»  and  the  character  they 
have  of  not  bemg  good  for  the  table,  which  any  careful  breeder 
might  remedy  to  a  great  extent. 

Cochins,  like  all  towb  that  lay  so  many  eggs,  are  rather 
greedy  eaters,  and  they  are  very  ready  to  tatten  internally 
(hence  often  the  shelless  eggs,  and  two  eggs  a  day),  so  that  m 
feeding  them  care  must  tx  taken  to  feed  moderately  and  to 
avoid  food  of  too  fattening  a  nature.  The  fowls  and  the 
chickens  will  do  well  if  fed  and  treated  as  recommended  in  the 
chapters  on  feeding  and  chicken-reanng.  The  dangerous  time 
it  from  the  time  the  wing-feaihcrs  are  grown  until  the  head 
it  covered ,  and  then  they  want  plenty  of  good  nourishing 
food.  They  are  nicest  for  the  table  at  from  6ve  to  seven  or 
dght  months  old .  as  young  chickens,  they  are  not  nearly  fo 
Cood,  but  are  better  fowls  when  nearer  matunty. 

COCHINS.  BRAHMAS.    MALAYS,  AND  THE 
FRENCH  FOWLS. 

White  Cochins  must,  of  course,  t>e  perfectly  white  in  pltt« 
mage,  and  shown  very  clean. 

Black  Cochins  have  almost  disappeared,  on  account  of  their 
Incorrigible  habit  of  moulting  to  a  mixture  of  colored  feathers 
among  the  black.  The  hens  remain  black,  but  the  roosters 
almost  invariably  display  a  mixture  of  red  or  yellow  after  the 
first  moult,  if  not  before. 

Brahman.  —  No  one  knows  the  original  stock ;  no  one 
knows  whence  they  came  onginally ;  this  b  the  accusation 
that  is  brought  against  the  Brahmas,  the  best  fowls  we  have 
ever  had,  at  regards  the  number  of  useful  properties  they 
possess. 

The  Brahmas  are  tame,  dodle,  of  a  contented  disposition 
and  almost  as  easy  to  keep  m  as  the  Cochins  ;  but  tl  ey  like  a 
good  range  when  they  can  get  it,  and  make  the  most  of  it  far 
more  industriously.  The  pullets  do  not  lay  so  early  as  Cochin 
imllets,  but  takmg  the  year  round,  the  Brahmas  produce  more 
aggs  than  Cochins  do,  from  not  wanting  to  sit  so  often. 
They  are  good  Otters  and  mothers,  lay  early  aftei  hatching, 
and  often  tend  their  chickens  for  weeks  after  they  ocgin  to 

They  are  good  table  fowls,  being  ready  hi  putthig  on  flesh, 
ccnapact  in  make,  full  in  the  breast,  juicy,  and  good  m  flavor 
Th^  should  ba  laige  tod  heavy,  of  a  free  majestic  bearing, 


removed  alike  from  the  waddle  oi  the  Cochin,  and  the  npn^ 
carnage  of  the  Malay,  compactly  made,  not  long  m  the  leg 
or  neck,  wide  and  full  in  the  breast,  wide  and  deep  i:;  make ; 
legs  are  yellow  and  well  feathered.  The  head  is  delicate  m 
character,  with  a  fullness  over  the  eye  which  gives  breadth  to 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  a  full  clear  eye.  The  tail  is  short  and 
fuU. 

In  color,  Brahmas  range  from  an  almost  white  plumage 
with  more  or  less  black  penciling  on  the  hackle,  and  black  m 
the  feathers  of  the  tail  and  wings,  to  dark-^ray  plumage 
Perfection  m  a  light  Brahma  is  a  white  surface,  with  well* 
marked  hackle,  wings  and  tad.  and  such  uniform  peariy-grty 
under  color,  that  the  feathers  caimot  ruffle  without  showing  iL 

The  Malay.  Malays  are  great  favontes  with  a  few,  bat 
from  their  peculiar  gaunt  form  they  are  by  no  means  gen- 
erally liked  or  kept.  They  are  large  h'  vy  birds,  with  such  hard 
close  feathers  that  they  are  more  bulky  and  weighty  than  they 
look.  They  are  tall,  with  an  upright  gait  *  the  tail  is  droop- 
mg  and  small,  with  t>eautifui,  but  not  long,  sickle  feathers. 
The  thighs  are  remarkably  long,  strong,  and  firm,  and  the 
tarsi  round,  stout  ana  yellow.  Tlieiz  head  is  snake-like,  widi 
great  iullness  over  the  eye.  giving  it  a  flattened  form  on  the 
top.  The  Malay  has  a  t>old  eye,  a  red  slunny  face,  and  a 
strong  curveo  !iawk-bealc  The  comb  is  short,  small,  rtrf 
thick,  and  close  lo  the  head,  resembling  half  a  strawberry ,  the 
wattles  are  very  small,  and  the  wings  mther  set  up. 

The  favonie  colors  are  different  shades  of  nch  chestmit 
brown,  oi  cinnamon.  There  are  also  black-breasted  reds, 
black,  and  white. 

As  fowls  to  keep,  they  have  the  great  merit  of  doing  well  m 
any  back-yard,  and  looking  handsomer  there  than  at  a  show. 
The  hens  are  often  pretty  good  winter  layers  The  eggs  are 
of  medium  size,  with  tinted  shells ,  they  are  good  m  flavor 
and  hatch  weU.  The  Malay  hen  is  a  good  sitter  and  a  good 
mother,  that  will  hold  her  own.  and  defend  hen»  brood  widi 
her  good  strong  beak,  if  necessary.  The  chickens  are  hardy 
little  things,  if  well  bred,  but  they  fle<!:ge  late,  and  look  gaunt 
and  ugly  when  half  grown, 

Crevecoeura  and  some  other  French  breeds  fill  up  out 
list  of  large  fowls.  It  is  cunous  that  the  change  from  a 
more  favorable  to  a  worse  climate  should  seem  to  affect  the 
well-being  of  fowls  detnmentally.  in  coming  only  across  the 
Channel,  as  the  Cr^vecoeurs.  La  Fleche,  and  Hoadaoi 
do,  and  not  in  coming  half  the  arcumference  of  the 
elobe,  as  in  the  case  of  Cochins.  Malays,  and  other  Asiatics : 
bu«.  ac  It  is.  As  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging, 
importations  from  the  farther  side  of  Asia  arrive  here  and  do 
well  from  the  time  of  their  amval ;  but  many  who  have  had 
the  French  fowls  have  found  the  Cr^ecoeurs  more  subject  to 
roup  than  even  the  Lk>rkings.  and  the  La  Fliche  change  from 
the  good  productive  fowls,  which  I  suppose  they  are  m  their 
own  country,  to  but  indifferent  layers. 

The  Cr^vecoeur.  when  it  thrives,  is  an  excellent  fowl  forAe 
table,  being  square,  plump-made,  and  large,  ready  to  fatten 
easily  (if  in  thorough  health  and  good  condition^  compactly 
formed,  and  short  in  the  leg.  The  hens  are  said  to  be  gooi 
layers  ;  their  eggs  are  very  latere,  and  they  are  not  sittoi^ 
The  diickens  coma  to  maturity  early,  and  Mrs.  F.  Blair  nfl 
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tlie  pullets  often  exceed  the  cockerels  in  size.  They  are  evi- 
dently allied  to  the  Polish,  which  are  nice  tame  fowls  to  keep, 
but  delicate  in  oar  damp  chilly  variable  climate*  For  exhibi* 
tion,  the  color  of  cocks  and  hens  should  be  unvarying  black 
throughout,  with  metallic  luster  on  the  feathers,  but  to  breed 
them  so,  requires  great  care  aar  they  are  very  apt  to  have 
A  mixture  of  colored  oi  white  feathers.  As  in  black  Cochins 
and  some  other  black  fowls,  it  is  easier  to  breed  the  pullets 
quite  black  than  the  cockerels.  The  crest  is  full,  large, 
and  globular,  and  in  front  of  it  is  a  comb  in  the  form  of  two 
well  defined  pikes,  and  these  horns  sometimes  grow  large  and 
spread  into  branches.  The  fowls  are  bearded,  and  the  legs 
blue  and  short. 

The  La  Fieche  b  also  a  black  fowl,  with  metallic  luster, 
laige  and  plump-made.  It  is  good  for  the  table,  but  the  legs 
axe  long  and  dark— a  great  objection.  The  eggs  are  very 
laige.  but  the  hen  does  not  produce  welL  and  she  is  a  non> 
sitter.  The  head  is  very  peculiar,  being  graced  with  a  comb 
Id  the  form  of  upstanding  spikes,  in  front  of  a  dark-crest,  a 
peculiar  rising  over  the  nostrils,  large  white  ear4obes  ««d 
iMe.  and  long  red  wattles.  The  plumage  is  very  close  and 
fim  I  the  tail  large.    The  legs  dark-blue  or  slate. 

The  Hoodan  it  the  last  of  the  French  fowls  which  have 
giiiied  a  certain  popularity  among  fanners.  It  Is  compactly 
made,  the  body  round  and  w^-formed  the  legs  short  thick. 
and  hlM»  or  aUte-oolored,  and  five^^oed.    It  la  food  f ot  the 


HAMBURGHS. 
r  Hamburgh  family  is  a  targe  one,  including  two  totaUy 
races  of  fowls,  the  Spangled  and  the  Pencilled — Haaa- 
boDi^  they  are  both  called — ^but  tber  are  about  as  distinct  as 
Cortiins  and  Dorluns.  Both  kinds  are  divided  mto  two— the 
Gokiea  and  the  Silver,  thus  making  foot  distinct  classes  at  oar 


Tba  Gk>lden-Spaiigled  Hambnrgha,  or  Goldeo  Pheasant 
FovHir  were  very  generally  known  by  the  last  aame  antH 
faoent  fancy  dubbed  them  Hamburghs. 

ThBf  are  good  useful  fowls  to  keep,  and  eieeOent  layers, 
ad  BOB-dtters.  The  eggs  aie  sot  huge,  but  Xaiger  than 
dboM  of  the  Pencilled  Hambni]^is.  The  fowls  are  pretty 
haidy,  and  easy  to  keep  in  eondition,  bat  the  chickens  are 
father  tender.  They  are  nice  plump  fowls  for  the  table, 
aldioai^  smaU.  In  breeding  them  the  parents  should  be  ex- 
act bk  the  marking  and  rich  in  color,  the  rooster  darker  than 
tile  hen :  it  is  best  for  maintaining  predsioii  in  marking  and 
odier  points,  to  give  the  cock  very  few  mates. 

It  is  well  to  avoid  stimulating  food,  when  giving  it  may  in- 
dooe  preoodoos  laying.  A  young  fowl,  be  it  pullet  or  cock- 
erel, should  be  wdl  developed  In  firmness  of  bone,  masde, 
aise,  and  fomishing,  before  It  assumes  the  position  of  a  pro- 
doctive  adult,  that  it  may  turn  out  one  which  wHl  do  as  good 
aervioe  for  the  natnial  term  of  its  life. 

An  the  Hamboij^  are  inherently  fond  of  liberty ;  they 
want  a  good  range,  a  trifle  will  not  prevent  their  breaUng 
bounds  to  obtafai  it  for  themselves,  and  thehr  li^tness  and 
agility  enable  them  to  fly  Bke  spanows. 

SIlTer-Spaogled  Hambiirgha  are  the  same  as  the  Golden, 
Ib  rnmnnH  proptctlii.    If  ttoe  ia  aay  ditaeaoa  between 


them,  the  Silver  are  the  stronger  {   they  are  the  best  layers* 
and  the  eggs  are  rather  the  larger. 

Golden  and  Silver  Pencilled  Hamborgba.— The  Pen- 
cilled Hamburghs  are  so  distinct  from  the  Spangled  in  some 
impot  .ant  characteristics,  that  it  seems  wrong  to  include  both 
under  one  general  name.  They  are  more  fragile  in  form  and 
constitution,  and  different  in  shape  and  in  plumage,  although 
all  the  Hamburghs  agree  in  comb,  and  several  other  points 
before  mentioned.  The  Pencilled  fowls  are  known  under  the 
dififerent  names  of  Bolton  Bays  and  Grays  (the  gold  and  silver^ 
Chittiprats,  Corals.  Creoles.  Dutch  every-day  layers.  everl<»si 
ing  layers,  and  many  others. 

THE  POLISH  AND  THE  VARIOUS  CLA» 

The  Polish  fowls  are  pretty,  com  pact  ly-made  fowls  mther 
under  than  over  medmm  size  for  the  Pohsb  of  the  present 
time  are  decidedly  smaller  than  these  fowb  used  to  be  from 
twenty  to  thirly-five  vearsback.  The  eggs  (no,  are  smaller. 
This  degeneracy  may  be  the  result  of  m-and-in-breeding, 
which  may  else  account  for  their  exceeding  dehcacy  of  consti- 


Their  beanty  renders  them  great  favorites  i  fhey  are  mild* 
tempered  timid  buds,  loving  a  genial  sunny  spot,  and  much 
disliking  to  be  liandied.  They  are  good  layers  of  white  eggs, 
which  are  large  for  tlm  sixe  of  the  hens,  and  for  the  table 
the  flesh  if  white  and  tender,  bat  the  chickens  are  smaU  for 
that  purpose.     The  hens  are  non-aittera. 

All  the  Polish  sub-vaneties  are  deadedly  fancy  fowls,  re- 
quiring and  repaying  great  care  on  the  part  of  the  amateur. 

Silver-Spangled  Poliah.— The  crest  of  the  cock  should  be 
whiu  streaked  with  bUck  i  that  of  the  hen  white  laced  with 
bUck.  The  hackle  ot  both  cock  and  hen  white  streaked  with 
bbck.  and  the  wmgs  aocorateiy  barred  and  laced  In  the 
cock,  the  more  the  remainder  of  th^  plumage  can  be  spangled 
the  better,  and  the  tail  should  be  wlute,  with  a  nch  well  de- 
fined spangle  at  the  end  of  each  feather.  In  the  hen,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  plumage  should  be  accurately  spangled,  and 
the  tail  wblta.  each  feather  qMingled  with  bhu:k.  The  legi 
are  bhie.  and  the  head  free  from  comb  or  gdlt. 

Goideo-Spang^ed  PolialL--The  ground  color  throngfaoot 
is  a  Itch  golden-brown.  The  hackle  of  both  cock  and  hen 
streaked  with  black,  the  wings  barred  and  laced,  the  breast 
spangled,  and  the  tails  black,  so  well  bronsed  with  the  rich 
ground  color  of  the  plumage  as  to  harmonue  with  it.  If  there 
be  a  beard,  a  good  mixture  of  the  ground  eoLor  Is  better  than 
a  prevalence  of  blacks  The  top-knot«  too.  should  be  streaked 
in  the  cock  and  laced  In  the  hen.  Black  leathers  and  white 
in  the  crest  are  faults,  but  the  white  featheraspiiSf  come  m  both 
oodu  and  hens  as  they  grow  old. 

The  original  Spangled  Polish  fowl  appears  to  have  been  a 
bird  in  character  Bke  our  Polish,  the  groond  eolior  of  the 
plumage  of  a  rich  golden-brown,  with  spangles  of  white  and 
black  umted  in  each  spot,  and  white  legs.  These  and  two 
other  beaatifal  varieties  are  entirely  or  almost  fell  to  m. 

BANTAMS. 
The  distingalshlng  diaracteristics  xii  the  Mv^ht  bantam 
baildei  their  eaactly-laoed  phunage,  are  didiinuttve  bean^ 
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•ad  Jaunty,  Impadent  carriage.  Roosters  of  a  year  old  sliould 
not  exceed  21  ox.  in  weight,  nor  hens  18  oz. ;  and  some  advo- 
cate much  smaller  size  stilL  Snudlness  of  size  is  an  important 
point  in  all  Bantams,  so  that  the  smaller  they  are  the  better. 
To  gdn  this  point  they  are  generally  bred  late  in  the  season, 
sometfanet  yexy  late,  but  seldom  earlier  than  July.  Many 
have  been  to  dwarfed  as  to  interfere  with  their  reprodnctive 
qualities*  and  the  breeders  have  had  recourse  to  largor  speci- 
mens  as  home  stock-birds,  reserving  the  very  small  ones 
for  exhibition  and  for  show.  To  breed  prodoctive  stock- 
birds  tlie  inbreeding,  which  favors  small  sfee,  must  be 
avoided. 

Tbepioadgaltof  the  Sebright  is  like  that  of  the  fantail 
pigeon ;  the  head  and  tail  are  held  erect  until  they  almost 
tondi  each  other ;  the  wing  is  not  closely  packed  away,  but  is 
allowed  to  droop  with  jaunty  gallantry ;  the  body  is  plump, 
and  the  breast  protuberant. 

The  head  should  be  small  and  delicate,  with  a  well-formed, 
^rmly-set-rose-comb,  close  to  the  head,  exactly  in  the  center, 
with  a  weU-defined  pike,  a  little  turned  up  at  the  end.  The 
1^  should  be  blue. 

The  rooster  must  have  no  hackle  on  neck  or  saddle,  and  no 
sickle  feathers  in  the  tail. 

The  chicken  should  be  bred  from  mature  birdi.  They 
must  be  kept  from  damp,  but  in  a  dry  spot  they  are  tolerably 
hardy.  Their  diminutive  size  and  compact  beauty  render 
them  the  prettiest  among  chickens.  There  is  scarcely  a  pret* 
tier  sight  than  a  Sebright  mother  and  her  little  brood.  The 
Jittle  ones  fledge  quickly,  and  require  constant  good  feeding 
during  the  process. 

The  Booted  Pantam  is  probably  the  earliest  type  of  the 
Bantam  race  ;  it  is,  at  any  rate,  the  one  which  has  been  the 
longest  known  among  us,  having  been  introduced  as  long 
^ack  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  a 
small,  compactly-made,  jaunty  little  bird,  with  abundant 
furnishing  in  hackle,  flowing  tail,  and  heavily-booted  legs. 
The  plumage  is  generally  perfectly  white,  but  there  are  also 
some  of  other  colors.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, Booted  Bantams  were  more  thought  of  than  any  others  ; 
afterwards  they  were  almost  lost  sight  of  ;  bui  within  the  last 
vei7  few  years  they  have  appeared  again,  and  often  win  prizes 
in  a  Bantam  class  for  other  varieties. 

White  and  Black  Bantams  are  beautifully  diminutive, 
tiold  and  saucy  in  gait,  plentifully  furnished  in  hackle  and 
tSil.  and  spotlessly  white  in  plumage,  or  perfectly  black,  as 
t)»v  case  may  be.  The  white  and  the  black  have  each  a  dis- 
tinct class  at  the  shows,  where  they  are  always  well  repre- 
ss r.ted.  The  white  bantam  rooster  must  have  a  fully  sickled 
to.l  of  saowy  whiteness,  brilliantly  red  rose-comb  and  wattles, 
aid  white  beak  and  legs, — the  last  perfectly  free  from  feathers. 
1  le  hen  most  agree.  Many  may  be  seen  weighing,  the  rooster 
not  moie  than  15  ounces,  and  the  hen  12  ounces,  and  smaller 
w.'ights  aie  mentioned.  The  black  Bantams  are  compact  in 
form  and  bold  in  carriage.  They  are  hardier  than  the  whites^ 
Tery  prolific,  and  often  very  smalL  The  plumage  should  be 
vnKitzed  black  with  metallic  luster.  Other  points  are  a  rose- 
comb,  small  bat  rather  wide  wattles,  and  rather  short  blue  or 
black  kffk    In  both  the  white  and  the  black  the  ear-lobes 


should  be  white,  bnt  in  the  black  especially ;  they 
pure  in  the  white,  and  free  from  any  tinge  of  red. 
Game  Bantams  must  be  exact  Game  fowls  in  miniatnxe. 

TURKEYS  AND  WATER-FOWL. 

TURKEYS. 

When  America  was  discovered,  turkeys  were  found  in  a 
domesticated  as  well  as  in  a  wild  state,  and  the  French  name 
Dinde  (DTnde)  seems  to  indicate  that  they  came  from  tbt 
West  Indies,  the  East  Indies  possessing  no  such  bird. 

Turkejrs  do  not  attain  full  growth  and  maturity  nntfl  the 
moult  after  they  are  two  years  old.  The  stock-birds  shoaid 
therefore  be*  not  less  than  three  years  old,  for  poults  bred 
from  young  birds  are  sure  to  be  tender.  To  obtain  fine  tar- 
key  poults,  let  the  hen  sit  on  die  first  eggs  die  lays  in  the 
season,  as  soon  as  she  will,  that  the  brood  may  have  aB  the 
best  of  ^he  year  in  which  to  make  their  growth.  Some  turkey 
roosten  are  very  spiteful  to  their  hens,  and  to  the  yoong  ones, 
so  that  ft  is  necessary  to  put  the  nest  in  a  place  of  safely. 
The  presence  of  the  rooster  is  not  neoessaty  after  tbe  eailf 
part  of  the  season,  as  the  entire  clutch  of  eggs  is  saki  on  food 
authority  to  be  fertilize  at  once. 

The  turkey  cock  i^ouM  1)e  vigorous  and  healthy,  broad 
In  tlu;  chest,  clean  in  the  legs,  «nd  with  well  devdoped  wit^ 
and  tail.  His  eyes  should  be  bright,  and  the  conmcnlited 
skin  of  the  neck  full,  and  rapid  in  its  changes  of  color.  He 
is  in  his  prime  from  three  years  old  to  seven  or  more.  The 
year  he  ts  appointed  a^  master  at  home,  or  the  year  after,  a 
fine  cock  poult  should  ht  Selected  and  reared  to  take  Us 
place  when  necessary.  From  the  peculiar  property  in  taikeys 
of  the  whole  batch  of  eggs  being  fertilized  at  once,  one  tiukcy 
cock  would  well  serve  a  whole  neighborhood ;  bnt  that  ka 
should  be  a  first-dass  mature  bird  is  all-important 

The  hen  should,  of  course,  match  her  lord ;  ibe  dtonld  be 
plump,  lively,  and  animated,  and  her  plumage  AoiM  be 
correct  If  she  be  black,  white  feathers  are  a  fanlt.  Tkt 
eggs  will  produce  the  hardiest  poults  a/ter  the  Is  tiuee  yeaa 
old. 

A  number  of  companions  may  be  allowed  one  code  In  At 
course  of  a  year,  but  never  let  him  have  more  than  two  wtttB 
at  the  same  time. 

The  hen  foretells  laying  by  a  peculiar  note  and  ttnit,  and 
by  hunting  about  for  a  sly  comer  to  lay  In.  In  the  dnmeali- 
cated,  as  In  the  wild  state,  the  cock  is  apt  to  destroy  tlieeggs» 
and  the  hen  b  commensurately  anxious  to  hide  tfiem  fivK 
danger.  She  diould  be  watched  and  humored  to  the  nest  pr^ 
pared  for  her. 

If  the  turkey  hen  Is  well  settled  to  the  nest  before  flie  < 
are  given  to  her,  the  poults  may  be  looked  for  on  tbe  1 
sixth  day  ;  but  four  weeks  is  the  time  of  incubation 
reckoned  on  for  turkeys*  eggs,  and  some  persons  aaj  tftfitf- 
one  days.    Whether  ihe  sitter  Is  Interffcted  with  or  not,  1 
^e  hatches  must  depend  on  her  dispositlOli. 

The  hen  turkey  win  sometimes  lay  imd  hatch  a  1 
in  the  season  ,  but  late  broods  require  great  Care. 

Even  in  a  wild  state  the  turkey  pkmhs  are  delicate,  and  ii»» 
able  to  endure  wet ;  the  jonng  of  the  domettiGated  not  tmm 
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jet  more  so»  and  must  be  kept  from  wet  and  cold.  The  little 
poolts  will  peck  for  themselves  as  soon  as  nature  prompts  the 
necessity :  until  then  leave  them  with  what  appears  to  be 
their  only  requirement — their  mother*s  warmth. 

At  first  the  little  ones  may  be  fed  on  hard-boiled  ^;gs, 
chopped  fine  and  mixed  with  bread-crumbs  and  herbs  finely 
minced,  or  on  curd  and  bread-crumbs.  The  herbs  to  use 
with  their  food  are  chives,  young  onion  tops,  fennel,  let« 
tiice»  nettles,  and  parsley.  The  water  should  be  given  in 
shallow  pans,  that  they  may  not  get  the  down  wet.  As  they 
get  older  they  will  feed  on  food  made  of  barleymeal  and  oat- 
meal, and  on  grain.  Meal  boiled  in  milk  until  quite  thick  is 
g;ood  food. 

The  little  turkey  poults  want  a  tolerably  free  range,  and 
they  must  be  so  constantly  well  fed  from  the  first,  as  never 
to  lose  condition  ;  for  if  they  once  get  poor  they  can  never  be 
restored. 

The  most  important  thing  of  all  is  never  to  let  the  little 
turkeys  get  wet,  or  even  damp.  Keep  them  in  in  the  morn- 
ing until  the  dew  is  off  the  grass,  put  them  up  before  the  damp 
of  evening,  and  never  let  them  be  out  in  the  rain.  Cottagers 
in  the  country,  who  think  it  worth  while  to  keep  in  the  brood 
in  wet  weather,  and  to  drive  them  in  when  rain  threatens, 
rear  them  successfully,  as  it  is  generally  after  a  wetting  that 
the  little  poults  go  bad. 

When  the  turkeys  are  finished  up  with  cramming,  it  may  be 
done  by  giving  about  six  rolls  of  barleymeal  and  sugar  before 
loosting-time  every  night  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  In  France, 
the  usual  food  is  meal  paste  mixed  with  chopped  suet  and 
milk,  or  with  ale  and  molasses.  Whole  pepper,  garhc.  ani- 
seed, and  tonic  herbs  are  also  given.  Whole  walnuts  given 
daily,  from  4  to  40,  are  said  to  fatten  welL  If  turkey  chicks 
look  heavy  and  ruffled,  a  little  crushed  malt,  or  carroway  or 
coriander  seed,  will  do  good.  Let  them  be  fed  very  constantly, 
and  never  be  in  want  for  an  hour.  If  they  do  not  run  at 
huge;  they  must  have  a  little  meat,  turves  of  grass,  andgravcL 
Most  hens  require  cooping  to  prevent  their  running  the  chicks 
too  £ar.    The  old  turkejrs  are  very  f«nd  of  Indian  com. 

G£BSE« 

Common  Goose.— It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  the 
usual  mode  of  keeping  geese  is  to  drive  them  out  to  pasture 
in  the  morning,  and  to  house  them  at  night  If  there  be  any 
right  of  common  to  which  the  flock  can  be  turned  out,  they 
will  almost  get  their  own  living,  as  grass  is  their  main  food. 
Turning  their  heads  sideways,  they  nip  it  off  quite  close,  and 
consume  a  good  quantity.  Whether  it  is  worth  while  to  keep 
geese  on  land  that  would  feed  laiger  stock,  is  a  question  for 
economists  ;  but  they  are  worth  keeping  where  they  can  partly 
live  on  grass  which  cannot  be  turned  to  better  account. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  house  for  the  geese  and  one  for  the 
young  stock,  but  any  shed  will  do,  and  it  need  not  be  too 
closely  shut  in.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  roof  does  not 
let  in  rain,  and  that  the  shelter  which  the  house  affords  excludes 
hitter  windy  draughts  upon  the  geese  at  night.  The  floors 
diould  be  dry,  and  if  litter  is  used,  it  must  be  renewed  as  often 
IS  dcsnlinesa  requires.    If  the  geese  can  have  a  pond  at  com. 


mand  within  the  day's  range,  so  much  the  better  \  hoi  dief 
will  do  without  it. 

Geese  are  essentially  vegetable  feeders  ;  they  wiU  eat  aaf  \ 
kind  of  com,  pulse,  or  greens,  such  as  cabbage,  lettuos»  mSA*  ! 
gold,  lucem»  tares,  and  now  and  then  sliced  carrots  andtoi^ 
nips.  I 

The  old  geese  require  a  little  com  twice  a  day  i  a  mss^ 
sprinkle  in  the  moroingv  if  they  have  the  opportunity  of  doing 
much  for  themselves,  and  a  good  feed  at  night.  In  mild  seSt* 
sons  the  goose  will  lay  early :  she  should  have  a  good,  laigt 
nest,  in  a  secure^  quiet  comer,  and  she  will  cover  about  fifteen 
eggs :  the  time  of  incubation  Is  thirty  days.  Give  her  plenlf 
of  food  and  water*  to  which  to  help  herself^  when  she  lesvet 
the  nesL    She  is  a  patient*  good  sitter,  and  a  good  motheb     ) 

In  choosing  stock-birds,  select  those  which  are  long  In  te 
body  and  small  in  bone.    The  pouch  sagging  down  liiriiir  Tii  hill 
is  generally  a  mark  of  age.    Allow  three  geese  to  a  gander  |  M  * 
all  be  of  mature  age»  and  they  will  all  do  well  1^  to  twenty 
years  old«  if  not  longer. 

DUCKS. 

Ducks  are  very  hardy,  and  easy  to  feed,  as  regards  quality 
of  food  ;  for  they  will  eat  almost  anything  with  appetite  and 
relish. 

The  humble  accommodation  of  a  mere  shed  offers  quite 
good  housing  enough.  The  ipof  should  be  water-tight,  and 
the  ground  of  the  shed  pretty  dry,  to  render  it  a  good  place  foe 
the  sitters ;  as.,  if  the  nest  be  very  damp,  the  eggs  are  apt  t« 
break,  however  quiet  the  sitter  may  be. 

Four  ducks  to  a  drake  are  better  than  a  larger  number  The 
stock-birds  should  be  long  in  the  frame,  fleshy  (not  fat),  and 
small  in  bone 

«A  good-sized  duck  will  cover  fourteen  eggs  well :  according 
to  the  size  of  the  duck  the  number  allotted  her  may  be  from 
eleven  to  fifteen  Give  her  oats  and  water  neat  her  nest,  that 
she  may  come  off  and  feed  when  she  likes  ;  and  a  run  down 
to  the  pond  and  dip  therein  will  do  no  harm  to  her  eggs,  but 
rather  the  contrary,  by  impasting  from  the  sitter's  mobt  featlu 
ers  the  warm  damp  which  is  favorable  to  incubation.  Hens 
may  be  set  on  ducks'  eggs,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  ti^ 
tra  care  which  can  be  bestowed  6n  them  may  realize  greater 
size  for  exhibition  purposes ;  but  ducklings  so  reared  had  bet- 
tei  not  be  kept  as  stock-birds. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  it  is  better  to  let  the  ducklings  have 
no  pan  of  water  in  which  they  can  immerse  themselves,  so  ss 
to  wet  the  down  underneath  them. 

The  bill  of  fare  for  young  ducks  may  include  cold  bofled 
oatmeal  porridge,  cooked  vegetables,  mixed  up  with  bailey* 
meal  or  sharps,  crushed  oats  thrown  into  water,  and  a  littte 
milk  when  convenient ;  but  in  giving  milk  to  young  things 
scouring  must  always  be  guarded  against 

Ducks,  old  and  young  should  have  a  little  litter  lor  abed 
—straw,  dry  fern,  pea-haum,  rushes,  or  anjrthing  which  is  diy 
will  do.    The  eggs  do  not  keep  so  well  as  hens'  eggs,  so  they  • 
should  be  set  as  fresh  as  possible. 

Aylesbury  Ducks  must  be  vexy  large,  perfectly  white  k 
plumage,  with  yellow  legs  and  feet,  and  flesh-colored  bilk. 
Dark  spots  or  streaks  on  the  biUi  bsfs  k)it  suay  fins  pm 
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tfidr  prizes.  Sach  blemishes  may  arise  from  the  ducks  f re- 
qaenting  peaty  land  ;  to  get  fair  unsoilied  bills  is  a  great 
trouble  tQ  exhibitors.  A  good  pen  of  three  drakes  and  two  ducks 
wiU  weigh  33  lbs.  or  24  lbs.,  and  26  1.4  lbs.  have  been  reached. 

Rouen  Ducks,  in  plumage,  resemble  the  wild  duck,  but 
they  are  of  splendid  size. 

The  Buenos  Ayres,  or  East  Indian  ducks,  like  Bantams 
among  fowb,  are  the  dwarfs  among  ducks,  and  are  bred 
as  small  as  possible,  and  shown  young,  to  make  the  most  of 
this  important  point— dimmutive  size.  They  must  be  very 
small,  and  quite  black,  with  brilliant  green  metallic  luster  on 
the  plumage.  They  have  dark  legs  and  bills.  They  often 
mdine  to  mate  in  pairs,  so  that  if  only  one  drake  is  kept  to 
two  or  more  ducks,  many  eggs  will  prove  infertile ;  the  eggs 
are  colored,  and,  of  course,  small. 

The  Musk,  MuscoT7,or  Brazilian  Duck  is  very  distinct. 
They  vary  in  color,  the  usual  color  being  a  dull  black,  with 
white  on  the  under  suriace.  and  some  other  portions  of  their 
bodies.  A  curious  red  warty  cere  near  the  bill  characterizes 
them  ;  and  the  great  difference  of  size  between  the  drake  and 
the  duck  is  peculiar. 

A  large  black  duck,  with  brilliant  luster  on  the  plumage, 
called  the  Cayt^  Black  dtuk,  is  mentioned.  It  is  a  native 
of  America  and  is  said  to  have  been  domesticated  from  some 
wild  ^tock. 

Call  Ducks.— The  beautiful  little  Call  or  Decoy  ducks  are 
ornamental  and  very  small. 

These  are  the  kinds  most  frequently  seen  There  are 
occasionally  sent  to  the  shows  the  Uooh-MUid^  the  Penguin, 
and  the  To^knctted  dtuks, 

DISEASES. 

There  is  little  economy  in  an  attempt  to  doctor  sick  fowls ; 
as  a  labor  of  love  and  a  matter  of  humanity,  the  case  may  be 
different,  aad  we  often  like  to  core  or  lessen  the  rafienngs  of 
•  iMTorite. 


Warmth,  shelter,  and  safety  from  the  molestation  of  oChei 
fowls  is  often  a  main  remedial  measure.  A  bask  by  a  kitchen 
fire,  for  a  few  days,  a  retreat  where  tyrants  cannot  hunt  or 
peck  the  sufierer.  and  simple  or  L^urishing  food,  according  to 
whether  the  patient  is  suffering  from  weakness  or  repletion,  is 
frequently  by  itself  a  curative  treatment. 

If  little  chickens  pme  and  droop  the  wings  a  piD  of  Baiba- 
does  aloes,  the  size  of  a  pea,  or  a  pellet  of  rue  and  butter,  may 
do  good  if  the  ailment  be  taken  in  good  time.  Insects  must 
always  be  duly  looked  after,  dislodged  with  a  dusting  of  flour 
of  sulphur,  and  guarded  against  by  cleanliness,  and  a  good 
provision  of  dust-bath.  Most  poultry  diseases  may  be  tnoed 
to  the  effect  of  our  chilly,  damp,  and  variable  climate,  to  (hflt 
a  warm  sheltered  locality,  and  good  shelter  for  young  diick* 
ens,  are  all  important 

Douglass*  mixture  is  excellent  for  giying  strength  and  sta- 
mina to  old  fowls,  or  young.  Dissolve  together  with  a  little 
water  1*3  lb.  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  I  oz.  of  diluted  snl* 
phuric  acid,  add  spring  water  enough  to  make  up  two  gallons, 
let  it  stand  for  a  fortnight,  mix  a  teaspoonful  of  the  mii^ture 
with  a  pint  of  water,  and  give  it  to  fowls  or  chickens  to  drink 
instead  of  water. 

Decoction  of  citrate  of  iron  mixed  with  water  in  the  pn>. 
portion  to  give  it  a  very  perceptible  taste  of  iron,  b  also  good 
is  a  strengthener. 

If  inflammation  in  the  egg  passage  be  denoted  by  the  prodno- 
tion  of  soft  or  misshapen  e^rgg,  give  one  grain  of  calomel,  uith 
I-I2th  of  a  grain  of  tp  r  emetic.  It  should  be  repeated 
three  times  in  a  week  -i.,.  intervals. 

If  mature  fowls  appear  feverish  and  drooping,  and  seem  to 
require  a  da  e  of  medicine,  give  one  of  Plummer^spill,  a  bit  ol 
Barbadoes  aloes  the  dxjt  of  a  large  pea,  or  five  grains  of  jalap 
in  a  bolus  of  barley  meal,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
dose  required.  If,  however,  they  are  judiciously  fed  and 
properly  cared  for,  nedksl  trsttmcat  wiU  nr^F  te  h» 
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THE  CULTIVATION  OF  FRUIT* 


5?l 


AVING  decided  upon 
the  cultivation  of  fruit 
and     establishing    an 
orchard,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  fix  upon  its 
imensions  and  extent  In 
onsideration  of  this  ques- 
on  of  extent,  two  other 
nportant  matters  are  to 
e  taken  into  account— 
lese  are^  the  quantity  of 
round   you    may    have 
iiitable  and  to  spare,  and 
the  amount  of  means  you  can  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose.    In  settling  these  points  you  should  possess^ 
first,  a  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  ground  necessary ; 
and  second,  a  determination  to  do  the  work  well,  at 
whatever  cost 

For  an  ordinary  family  of  five  to  ten  persons,  not 
leas  than  three  acres  will  suffice  for  home  consump* 
tion  use,  and  as  many  more  as  can  be  made  profit- 
able for  market  use.  On  these  three  acres  can  be 
stocked  from  two  to  three  hundred  standard  trees  of 
the  different  sorts  of  fruit,  besides  a  due  proportion 
of  all  the  smaller  kinds — an  amount  which,  if  properly 
managed  will  in  a  few  years  afford  an  ample  supply 
iarr  fcmily  use. 


COST. 

The  cost  of  first  planting  wHl  vary  widely  in  dif- 
ferent localities— dependfaig  on  the  condition  of  the 
ground,  the  quality  of  the  soil,  prices  of  trees,  price 
of  labor,  etc.  An  approximate  calculation. may  be 
made,  however,  by  estimating  the  cost  of  preparing 
the  ground  and  planting  the  trees,  at  an  amount  equal 
to  the  cost  of  the  trees  in  the  nursery ;  and,  when 
ditching  and  underdraining  is  necessary,  at  double 
that  amount  The  following  rule  laid  down  by 
Thomas  Gregg  in  his  admirable  work  on  fruit  culture 
should  be  inflexibly  observed  in  all  cases;  Never 
slight  the  wark^  twr  plant  an  inferior  tree^  because  it  A 
cheaper  to  do  so  f  Work  half  done  is  very  poor  econ* 
omy  in  planting  an  orchard,  as  well  as  in  most  otbCK  r 
things ;  and  a  tree  costing  only  half  price  In  Ihfi  I 
nursery  may  turn  out  to  be  a  very  dear  one  in  Ite 
end.  The  very  best  varieties  (and  these  aie  not  a!U 
ways  the  most  costly),  as  well  as  the  very  best  tven^ 
are  those  from  which  you  must  expect  to  reaUie  fit" 
most  profit 

ESTIMATE  FOR  THREE  AOUM^ 


The  following  estimate  will  answer  for  an  ( 
of  three  acres  of  ground,  with  such  variations  as 
circumstances  may  require.     [The  number  of  trees  , 
I  will  vary  somewhiU  as  the  shape  o<  the  ground  is 
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varied ;  the  calculation  is  based  on  a  plat  twenty- 
40ur  rods  long  by  twenty  wide.] 

Eighty  apple  trees,  thirty-three  feet  apart,  covering 
two  acres. 

Seventy  peach-trees,  sixteen  and  a  half  feet  apart, 
Set  around  three  sides  of  the  whole. 

There  will  then  be  eft  in  front  one  acre,  which 
may  be  divided  into  two  equal  plats  of  132  by  166 
feet.    These  may  be  filled  as  follows  : 

In  No.  i. — Twenty  standard  pears,  thirty-three 
feet  apart,  ia  continuation  of  the  apple  rows. . 

Thirty-two  dwarf  pears,  in  the  same  rows,  seven 
feet  apart  and  thirteen  feet  from  the  standards. 
And— 

Twenty-seven  p3rramid  and  dwarf  plums,  quinces, 
cherries,  etc.,  in  the  alternate  rows,  sixteen  and  a 
half  feet  apart 

In  No.  2. — Such  number  of  almonds,  apricots, 
grapes,  nectarines,  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries* 
blackberries,  and  strawberries,  as  fancy  may  dictate, 
and  as  will  stock  it  properly 

The  above  estimate  will  constitute  an  orchard  of 
about  250  orchard  trees — standard  and  dwarf — ^and 
perhaps  as  many  more  of  the  garden  or  bush 
fruits. 

DISTANCES. 

Every  planter  has  his  own  opinion  regarding  the  distance 
wtiicb  trees  should  be  planted  from  each  other.  Besides,  some 
kinds  of  ^oils  and  localities  require  greater  distance  than  others ; 
and  some  varieties  will  bear  to  stand  closer  than  other  varie- 
ties  of  the  same  fruit  A  good  rule  is  that,  when  full  grown, 
the  tops  should  not  be  nearer  to  each  other  than  one  third 
their  diameter.  An  apple-tree,  for  example,  when  fully  grown, 
will  spread,  on  an  average,  to  a  distance  of  twenty-6ve  feet , 
the  rule  will  give  thirty-three  feet  as  the  proper  distance  apart. 
Peaches  seldom  spread,  or  should  not,  if  properly  pruned,  more 
than  twelve  to  fifteen  feet ;  the  rule  gives  sixteen  to  twenty  feet 
Cf  the  distance  to  plant.  In  planting  an  orchard  of  apples, 
with  plenty  of  groond,  thirty-three  feet  is  probably  the  safest 
distance  ;  yet,  if  ground  is  an  object,  they  will  do  at  twenty- 
five  feet.  Apples  may  be  planted  a  little  wider— say  forty  feet 
— and  rows  of  peach-trees  planted  both  ways  between :  as  the 
peach  not  being  so  long-lived,  will  die  out  before  the  apple 
has  attained  to  a  large  growth. 

When  the  saving  of  ground  is  an  important  consideration, 
•nd  none  bitl  standard  trees  are  to  be  planted,  more  space  may 
bt  obtemed  by  planting  in  rows,  according  to  the  following 

#  •  •  •  • 

O  9  •  # 

#  «  9  •  • 

t  a  •  • 


Smaller  trees  may  be  set  closely  in  rows,  as  represented  ia 
the  figure  below : 


This  last  method  is  recommended  for  village  plats,  where  it 
is  desirable  to  combine  the  raising  of  vegetables  with  that  of 
fruit ;  as  the  spaces  between  the  rows  may  be  appropriated  to 
any  kind  of  root  crop,  with  decided  advantage  to  the  trees. 

The  following  table  of  distances  for  the  various  kinds  of 
fruit,  condensed  from  Thomas's  Fmii  Cuiiurisi^  seems  to  liave 
been  acquiesced  in  by  most  fruit-growers : 

Apples. — For  large  trees 25  to  40  feet 

For  pyramids  and  dwarfe 6  to    8   ** 

Pears. — Large  trees  on  pear  stocks ao   •* 

Pyramids  on        "        **    Stoic  •* 

Pyramids  on  quince     **    6  •* 

Dwarf  standards  on  quince »•••  8   " 

Peaches.— Full  growth • 9o  •• 

Shortened  in ....12  to  15    ** 

Cherries. — Common  standards ao   " 

Pyramids  on  common  stocks 10   ^ 

(Dukes  and  Morellos  require  lessji 

Plums.— Standards. ts   * 

Pyramids •••••• • 6  to    8    " 

Aprioots IS  toao  ** 

Quinces 6to   8  *• 

GRAPBS.-TOn  8-feet  trellis •••••••• S5    ** 

On  12*'      ••    •  16  - 

Trmimed  to  stakes. • 4  to    6   " 

Gooseberries  AND  Currants -4  to    9   ** 

Raspberries  and  Blackberries. •••  4  ** 

For  the  above  distances,  the  following  is  the  number  of  treef 
required  for  an  acre ; 

40  feet  apart 27  trees.  12  f<^t  apart 900  1 

33    "      •'    40    "  10    ••      "    43$ 

25    ••      •*    69    '•  8    •*      ••    680 

20    ••      ••    108    ••  6    •*      *•   i,9QB 

15  ••    - 193  •*      4  «    - tino 


LOCATION 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  concerning  the  Incattoii  dL 
orchards.  Situation  and  aspect  doubtless  have  their  efifects, 
yet  no  one  should  neglect  to  plant  merely  because  he  cannot 
give  his  trees  such  an  aspect  as  he  may  desire.  Trees  in  favoiw 
able  situations  will  undoubtedly  produce  more  good  crops  than 
those  less  fortunately  situated ;  yet  many  seasons  occor  whea 
the  causes  of  the  difference  do  not  arise,  and  trees  in  any  «► 
posure  will  produce  abundantly.  To  t^  general  rule  there 
can  be  very  few  exceptions,  namely — Elevated  situations  an 
better  than  lowlands ^  and  the  brows  and  sides  of  hills  are  to  Si 
fhosen  in  preference  to  the  valleys.  Numerous  proofs  have  been 
tu)d'jce(^  to  show  that  the  peach  might  be  snccessfiilly  growB 
mnc:  farther  north  than  it  nsoally  is»  if  the  most  elevated  p(^ 
sitions  were  chosen  instead  of  the  warn  valkyt.  So*  i 
•ottth,  frtquoit  tevefe  frosts  cat  off  the  cro-' 9*>  *b»  1 
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while  those  on  the  more  elevated  and  exposed  sitnations  are 
not  affected.  ^ 

The  old  rale  was  to  choose  a  southern  or  soath-eastem  ex- 
posure.  A  northern  exposure  is  now  very  generally  preferred.. 
This  is  because  the  action  of  the  warm  sun,  in  a  southern  ex. 
posuroy  will  too  soon  thaw  away  the  frost  about  the  roots,  and 
occasion  the  buds  to  swell— leaving  them  expK)sed  to  alter- 
nations of  frost  and  thaw  In  the  West,  the  rolling  prairies 
near  the  woodland,  the  hazel  ruffs  that  skirt  the  prairie  and 
wood,  and  the  richest  portions  of  the  timbered  bluffs  or  high- 
lands that  overlook  the  rivers,  are  regarded  as  the  best  loca> 
tions.  The  best  bearing  orchards  are  those  on  the  bluff  over- 
looking  the  Mississippi  at  the  Lower  Rapids. 

SOIL. 
Fruit  trees,  like  com  and  cabbages,  will  grow  on  almost  any 
kind  of  soil ;  yet  some  soils  are  more  suited  to  their  natures  than 
others.  They  require  a  soil  strong  enough  to  give  the  tree  a 
vigorous  growth,  and  the  bettei  and  more  vigorous  the  growth 
of  the  tree,  the  better  will  be  the  character  of  the  fruit.  As  a 
genera]  thing,  any  soil  that  will  produce  a  good  crop  of  com 
will  be  good  foi  fruit-trees.  A  stnclly  alluvial  soil,  however, 
is  not  to  be  recommended ;  as,  while  it  will  produce  a  rank 
growth  of  wood,  it  will  not  make  so  hardy  or  fruitful  a  tree ; 
nor  will  the  quality  of  the  fmit  be  equal  to  that  grown  on  a  less 
fertile  soiU  A  calcareous  soil  is  the  best  adapted  to  most  kinds 
of  fruit ;  yet  in  other  than  limestone  regions  a  gravelly  or  sandy 
loam  will  be  found  to  answer  a  good  purpose.  Stiff,  clayey  soilt 
are  not  promotive  of  a  good  growth  ;  yet  they  can  be  rendered 
available  by  a  propei  incorporation  of  sand,  manure,  and  vege- 
table mold.  Most  soils— ^Jhi  those  in  the  limestone  region— 
require  an  addition  of  more  ot  less  lime  and  potash  as  these  in 
gredients  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  most  fruits. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  GROUND. 

Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  who  plant  trees  bestows  the 
necessary  care  and  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground. 
A  very  common  mode  is  to  dig  a  hole  about  a  foot  wide  and 
five  or  six  inches  deep,  stick  in  the  tree,  bending  the  roots  or 
catting  them  off  to  bring  them  within  the  propei  compass- 
shovel  in  a  few  spadefuls  of  dirt  or  sod,  tread  it  down  with  the 
foot,  and  the  job  if  done !  If  the  tree  grows,  well ;  if  not,  the 
planter  has  only  been  unlucky,  and  aU  the  neighbors  conclude 
not  to  plant,  Uis  so  hard  to  make  trees  grow  /  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  three  out  of  every  four  trees  taken  from  the  nursery  die 
without  having  'rached  the  stage  of  fmit-bearing  ? 

In  the  first  pla^e,  the  soil  must  be  dry  before  planting  If  not 
so  naturally,  it  must  be  made  so  by  deep  plowing,  and,  if  this 
will  not  suffice,  then  by  underdraining.  A  clay  subsoil  should 
be  nnderdrained  to  the  depth  of  three  feet ;  but  any  soil  not 
very  retentive  of  water  may  be  sufficiently  drained  by  the  use 
of  a  subsoil  plow  and  a  strong  team  With  good  underdrain 
ing  and  a  proper  admixture  of  manure,  ashes,  sand,  and  loam^ 
the  toughest  clay  soils  may  be  reduced  to  a  proper  condition  for 
firuit  trees.  All  soils  that  are  sufficiently  porous  to  drain  well 
should  be  first  prepared  with  the  plow,  harrow,  and  sub-soiler  \ 
and  then  the  holes  for  the  trees  should  be  made  only  of  proper 
•ise  and  depth  to  admit  (he  roots  in  their  natural  position,  and 
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at  two  or  three  inches  greater  depth  than  they  stood  in  the 
nursery.  Deep  holes  in  a  hard  and  tenacious  subsoil  will  in- 
jure the  trees  by  retaining  too  much  water.  Such  soils  should 
be  avoided  for  a  fmit  orchard  ;  or  if  used,  should  first  be  prop- 
erly underdrained.  Many  young  trees  die  from  the  effects  of 
standing  in  deep  holes,  prepared  for  them  at  great  expense. 

Previous  to  planting,  the  soil  should  be  enriched  with  well- 
rotted  bam-yard  manure,  thoroughly  intermixed  and  pulverized 
by  the  harrow.  If  planting  is  to  be  done  in  the  spring,  the 
plowing  should  have  been  gone  through  with  the  fall  previous, 
and  then  thoroughly  stirred  again  just  before  planting  When 
the  whole  field  is  thoroughly  prepared  by  the  plow,  it  can  be 
cultivated  to  some  useful  crop,  and  the  trees  will  be  more  likely 
to  receive  the  necessary  tillage  than  they  would  if  standing  in 
the  field  alone. 

MANURINa 

It  is  a  quite  common  experience  that  the  quality  of  frait  in 
orchards  will,  after  a  few  years,  gradually  decline,  yielding  only 
small  and  imperfect  specimens.  Some  varieties  will  show  this 
decline  much  sooner  than  others.  Negligence  in  regard  to 
manuring  is  generally  the  cause  of  this  deterioration.  The 
application  of  barn-yard  manure  will  cure  the  evil,  though,  with 
some  fruits,  other  ingredients  are  very  valuable.  Ashes  is  a 
good  fertilizer  for  most  fruits,  and  is  worth  more  to  the  frait- 
growei,  as  such,  than  for  any  other  purpose  In  the  peach 
orchard  there  it  little  danger  of  getting  too  much.  A  free  use 
of  lime  on  some  soils  is  very  beneficial,  and  in  many  cases  salt 
may  be  used  to  advantage  This  latter  has  been  strongly  re* 
commended  as  a  preventive  to  blight  in  the  pear. 

TRANSPLANTINa 
LAYING  OFF  THE  GROUND. 

The  best  way  to  lay  off  the  ground,  after  it  has  been  fully 
prepared  and  the  distances  decided  upon,  is  to  measure  along 
the  sides  and  ends,  setting  a  stake  at  the  proper  distances,  and 
then  driving  small  stakes,  say  one  foot  high  at  all  the  points 
where  the  lines  thus  indicated  intersect  each  other.  After  the 
ground  is  staked,  commence  digging  the  holes — and  this 
should  be  completed  before  the  trees  are  removed  from  the 
nursery. 

SEASON  FOR  TRANSPLANTING. 

The  proper  season  for  transplanting  a  tree  is  any  time  be- 
tween the  falling  of  the  leaf  in  autumn  and  the  swelling  of  the 
buds  in  spring  ,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  hardy  tree,  as  the  apple, 
it  probably  makes  but  little  difference  whether  it  be  done  be- 
fore the  winter  or  after  it  With  other  trees  it  is  different; 
the  less  hardy  ones,  with  diminished  strength,  cannot  so  easily 
withstand  the  severe  frosts  and  piercing  nor'westers  of  that 
season.  Hence  they  should  be  transplanted  only  in  the  spring. 
Apples  may  be  removed  either  in  November  or  April,  provided 
it  be  done  well,  with  probably  about  equal  success- 

SETTING  OUT  TREES. 
It  requires  three  men,  or  two  men  and  a  boy.  to  set  oui  trees 
as  it  should  be  done.     Before  inserting  the  rooU  into  the  hok 
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prepared  to  receive  them,  they  should  first  be  dipped  into  mud 
made  of  the  rich  surface  mold,  lo  cause  the  earth  to  adhere  to 
ali  their  parts.  This  done,  place  the  tree  in  its  proper  position 
in  the  hole,  shovel  in  a  small  quantity  of  the  finely  pulverized 
mold,  and  then  give  it  a  gentle  shaking  suddenly  up  and  down 
in  order  to  settle  the  dirt  closely  about  the  roots— one  person 
to  hold  the  tree  to  its  propei  position,  while  anothet  shovels 
in  the  earth.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  earth  has  been 
placed  upon  the  roots  to  bring  it  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  tread  it  down  gently  with  the  foot,  and  then  add 
more,  rounding  it  to  a  slight  mound  with  the  stem  of  the  tree 
for  a  center.  The  tree  should  be  placed  in  the  hole  so  as  to 
allow  it  to  stand  about  as  deep,  when  the  earth  becomes  settled 
around  it,  as  it  stood  in  the  nursery 

It  is  recommended  by  some  to  plant  the  tree  in  the  orchard 
in  the  same  relative  position  to  the  points  of  the  compass  that 
it  occupied  in  the  nursery.  This  may  or  may  not  be  bene 
ficial ;  at  any  rate,  it  can  do  no  harm,  and  it  is  quite  an  easy 
matter  to  mark  the  tree  before  it  is  lifted^  so  as  to  indicate  its 
position 

If  the  planting  be  done  in  antnmn.  there  should  be  a  mound 
of  earth  ten  inches  to  a  foot  high,  and  three  feet  in  diameter^ 
raised  aroond  tk;  tree  to  steady  it,  and  protect  its  roots  froyn 
frost  and  the  bark  from  mice.  When  the  ground  becomes  well 
settled  in  the  spring,  the  monnd  should  be  removed 

TRIMMING. 

Before  setting  out,  each  tree  should  undergo  a  proper  degree 
•f  trimming.  This  requires  considerable  judgment  As  the 
branches  and  roots  of  a  tree  depend  upon  each  other  for  sup- 
port,  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  neither  should  be  over- 
tasked In  removing  it  from  the  nursery,  all  the  small  fibrous 
roots,  and  sometimes  many  of  the  larger,  are  lost ;  hence  the 
top  must  be  trimmed  to  correspond.  To  do  this  properly,  all 
the  leading  shoots  should  be  shortened  back  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  current  year's  growth ;  and,  if  the  roots  have  been 
much  injured,  the  leading  branches  should  be  headed  back  still 
more, 

TAKING  FROM  THE  NURSERY. 

Trees  should  be  injured  as  little  as  possible  in  removing 
them  from  the  nursery.  Taking  them  from  the  row,  and  tying 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  transported,  is  properly  the 
nurseryman's  business :  yet  it  is  always  best  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  to  the  work  Especial  care  should  be  taken  that  the  roots 
are  not  broken  or  bruised,  or  cut  away  by  the  spade  in  taking 
them  from  the  ground  ;  and  when  any  of  the  roots  do  become 
injured,  they  should  be  nicely  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife.  As 
toon  as  dugf  the  trees  should  be  carefully  arranged  in  con  • 
Tenient  bunches,  as  much  damp  earth  as  possible  placed  about 
their  roots,  and  then  closely  enveloped  in  some  coarse  sacking, 
or  other  suitable  thing,  and  firmly  tied  with  strong  cord.  If 
they  are  to  be  re-set  at  but  a  short  distance  from  the  nursery, 
these  precautions  are  unnecessary,  though,  if  they  are  to  be 
carried  any  considerable  distance,  too  much  care  cannot  be 
used  in  this  respect.  In  all  cases  the  root?  should  be  catefully 
lecured  against  exposure  to  the  air  and  sun. 

If  from  any  cause  the  trees  are  not  to  be  immediately  planted, 


they  should  be  placed  in  the  ground,  root  and  stodi,bydigg^ 
a  trench  and  shoveling  loose  dirt  upon  them,  to  a  depth  sui&> 
cient  to  exclude  the  air  The  weather  will  not  always  permit 
of  immediate  re-planting,  but  it  should  in  no  case  be  delayed 
longei  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  This  covenng  should  be 
done  in  the  orchard  or  garden,  and  the  trees  should  be  removed 
from  the  trench  one  by  one  as  they  are  planted. 

SELECTION  OF  TREES. 
There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  proper 
size  of  a  tree  for  transplanting,  though  the  best  informed  and 
most  experienced  planters  now  prefer  a  two-year-old  tree  rather 
than  one  of  a  larger  size  In  thrifty,  well-tilled  nurseries,  trees 
of  that  age  will  average  about  five  feet  high ;  and  such  a  tree 
can  be  more  easily  handled,  and  is  also  in  a  better  condition 
to  sustain  the  violence  done  to  its  nature  by  transplanting,  and 
better  able  to  recover  from  it,  than  those  of  an  older  and  larger 
growth  Care  should  also  be  taken  to  select  trees  of  weQ* 
branched  and  well-formed  heads,  and  of  as  near  the  sanussis^ 
vigor,  and  general  condition  as  possible- 

AFTER-CULTURE. 
PLOWING  AND  HOEINa 

One  of  the  most  common  errors  among  the  people  in  regaid 
to  fruit-growing  is  that  pertaining  to  after-culture  Many  sop- 
pose  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  get  good  fruit  is  to  set  the  tree 
in  the  gronnd,  right  end  downward,  to  be  sure,  and  nature  will 
do  the  rest  This  is  a  most  fatal  error— nothing  can  be  more 
unreasonable  It  is  as  absolutely  necessary  that  the  tree  whi^ 
you  have  planted  should  receive  culture  and  care  afterward,  as 
that  the  com  which  rustles  in  the  breeze  should  be  plowed  and 
hoed,  and  harrowed,  to  make  it  yield  its  golden  harvest. 
Trees,  as  well  as  vegetables,  must  have  food  and  dxink. 
It  is  by  culture  that  they  obtain  thenu 

Hence,  in  the  orchard,  the  growing  of  some  crop  is  Tcry 
desirable.  Roots  are  perhaps  the  best  of  alL  Potatoes,  beets» 
beans,  carrots,  parsnips,  onions — all  require  thorough  cnltni^ 
and  do  not  shade  the  trees ;  while  Indian  com,  clover,  gras^ 
and  all  the  cereal  grains,  should  be  rigidly  excluded. 

PRUNING. 

In  the  matter  of  pruning  we  find  there  is  a  great  dirersltjol 
opinion  among  experienced  fruitgrowers.  Some  advise  a  free 
use  of  the  knife ;  others  prune  but  little,  or  none  at  alL  The 
first  are  doubtless  right,  as  regards  some  sorts  of  trees  ;  while, 
in  regard  to  other  varieties,  the  second  class  are  correct.  And 
the  point  must  be  settled  between  them  by  considering  the 
objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  pruning. 

To  our  mind  there  are  four  objects  to  be  had  in  view  ia 
pruning  a  fruit-tree     These  are : — 

1.  To  relieve  it  of  its  dead  and  decaying  brandies. 

2.  To  promote  the  growth  of  the  tree 

3  To  encourage  the  production^  and  increase  the  aise  and 
quality  of  the  frait. 

4.  To  change  its  shape 

Now,  the  above  being  ALL  the  objects  for  which  a  treeoogtt 
to  be  pmned  (except  as  heretofore  stated,  under  the  hesd  6 
'*  Trimming,"  to  preserve  an  equilibrium  between  roots  and 
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brtnche?  in  transplanting),  it  is  evident  that,  while  a  permanent 
▼igov  and  productiveness  are  mainuined  without  ii,  the  less 
pruning  the  better  Many  planters  insist  thai  a  tree  should 
never  be  pruned  except  (ot  the  first  of  these  objects ,  because, 
as  they  allege,  if  a  tree  be  faithfully  kept  free  from  all  dead 
and  decaying  wood,  its  growth  and  productiveness  will  both 
be  promoted  This  is  doubtless  true  to  some  extent  with  some 
sorts  of  fruiu  and,  unless  some  peculiat  form  is  desired,  it  is 
better  to  do  but  little  other  pruning  Yet  withal  it  is  some 
times  necessary  to  prune  more  freely  Some  varieties  of  the 
apple,  foi  instance,  will  grow,  if  left  alone,  to  too  thick  a  head, 
and  require  thinning  out ,  others  grow  so  straggling  that  it  is 
frequently  necessary  to  cut  away  drooping  oi  crooked  and 
deformed  branches,  to  give  the  tree  some  symmetry  of  appear- 
ance  Aftei  the  first  object  is  attained,  the  apple,  the  pear 
and  the  cherry,  as  standards,  require  little  more,  except  in  the 
cases  last  alluded  to.  Othei  trees  require  much  more,  which 
will  be  treated  of  in  the  propei  place. 

PROTECTION. 

All  orchards  and  fruit  gardens,  whether  of  old  or  young 
trees,  should  be  carefully  protected  against  the  depredations 
cl  cittk  or  other  animals,     Good  fences  to  secure  them  are 


indispensable,  as  it  is  uttei  folly  to  expend  time  and  money  in 
planting  and  rearing  a  fine  orchard,  and  then  allow  animals  to 
disfigure,  maim,  and  destroy  the  trees.  Cattle,  horses,  oi 
sheep  should  never  be  allowed  to  run  in  orchards ,  nor  should 
swine  be  admitted  except  at  intervals  of  very  short  periods  in 
order  that  they  may  have  time  only  to  eat  up  the  fallen  fruit, 
and  not  to  bark  the  trees  ot  root  up  the  ground 

In  some  sections  birds  are  great  depredators  upon  fruit  bat 
as  a  general  thing  they  do  more  good  in  devouring  the  insects 
dian  harm  in  consuming  the  fruit.  If  they  become  too  nn 
merons,  they  can  be  frightened  away  with  guns 

MULCHING, 

This  is  simply  the  process  oi  distributing  some  proper  map 
terial  around  the  root  of  each  tree  to  retain  the  moisture. 
When  not  thus  protected,  the  ground  wiU  frequently  bake  and 
greatly  retard  the  growth  of  the  tree.  Any  coarse  litter,  straw, 
or  forest  leaves  will  be  suitable  for  mulching.  It  should  be 
used  plentifully — spread  on  to  a  depth  of  at  least  six  inches. 
When  properly  mulched,  trees  will  retain  moisture  about  their 
roots,  and  make  a  vigorous  growth,  through  the  dry  and  snltij 
summer  months,  while  others  not  protected  in  this  way  < 
to  grow  altogether,  and  in  many  cases  withei  and  die. 


t\e  fiine. 


S  vine  culture  is  so  rapidly  developing  into  a  source 
of  national  wealth,  the  following  instructions  will 
be  found  of  considerable  value. 

PROPAGATION. 

The  grape  is  easily  grown  from  cuttings — some 
sorts,  however,  much  more  readily  than  others.  Those 
that  are  not  so  easily  produced  in  this  way  are  usually  grown 
in  the  hot-house  or  hot-beds,  bottom  heat  being  required  for 
the  production  of  roots.  This  method  we  shall  leave  to  those 
who  are  prepared  for  it 

Foi  out-door  growth  the  cuttings  should  be  made  late  in  the 
fidl,  OI  during  the  winter,  or  in  the  early  spring.  They  should 
be  cut  from  well-ripened  wood  of  the  new  growth,  and  should 
be  made  about  a  foot  in  length,  including  two  eyes,  one  near 
each  end  ;  if  the  wood  is  short-jointed,  more  eyes  may  be  used, 
but  in  no  case  should  a  cutting  be  used  with  less  than  two 
When  cut,  they  should  be  tied  in  bunches  of  fifty,  with  the 
butts  all  one  way,  and  should  be  protected  from  the  weather 
until  time  for  planting.  The  safest  plan  to  do  this  is  to  bury 
in  the  ground  in  a  well-drained  soil,  below  the  reach  of  frost. 
Of  they  may  be  packed  ih  very  slightly  moistened  sawdust  or 
sand,  in  boxes,  in  a  dry  cellar 

In  the  spring,  when  the  weather  becomes  sufficiently  settled, 
they  may  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  good  garden  soil,  pre- 
viously well-prepared.  In  planting,  make  a  trench  with  the 
plow,  or  spade,  ten  inches  deep;  place  the  cuttings  in  the 
iRBdi  at  a  slight  an^e,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  apart. 


dose  against  the  side  and  with  the  top-bud  )nst  even  with  the 
surface.  Then  fill  in  a  few  inches  of  earth  at  the  bottom,  and 
press  tightly  with  the  foot,  continuing  the  process  with  less 
pressure  to  the  top.  Level  and  smooth,  and  the  work  is 
done 

In  a  fiivorable  season  and  with  free-growing  sorts,  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  them  will  grow,  and  with  proper  tillage  will  be- 
come good  plants.  The  only  cultivation  necessary  will  be  to 
keep  the  weeds  down  with  the  hoe,  and  the  ground  mellow 
and  moist.  If  not  intended  for  sale,  or  transplanting  the  next 
season,  they  may  remain  another  year  Otherwise  they  should 
be  taken  up  in  the  fall,  and  stored  in  cellar  during  winter^ 
packed  in  earth  or  sand. 

In  transplanting,  the  tops  should  be  cut  back  to  two  buds, 
and  the  roots  shortened  in  to  fifteen  or  twenty  inches. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  SOIL. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  preparation  of  the 
soil  for  grapes  that  is  calculated  to  mislead  die  planter.  Some 
have  urged  the  entire  trenching  of  die  ground  to  a  depth  of 
three  to  five  feet,  with  heavy  manuring ;  others  require  the 
digging  of  deep  holes,  four  by  four  feet,  and  filling  in  with 
manure  and  other  enriching  material ;  while  a  third  and  more 
reasonable  dass  would  only  subsoil  and  drain,  in  addition  to 
good  depth  of  culture.  In  all  soils  suited  to  the  growth  of  a 
good  crop  of  com  or  potatoes,  grapes  will  flourish,  and  the 
plow,  harrow,  and  sub-soiler  are  the  tools  necessary  for  iU 
preparation. 

If  new  ground  is  used,  the  stumps  and  roots  should  be  care 
fully  grubbed  out,  as  they  will  be  mudi  in  the  waywhile  plant 
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ing  and  in  afler-caltiTation,  and  can  be  easier  taken  out  before 
than  aftet  planting. 

The  limbered  lands  of  our  blaffs  are  more  suited  to  grapes 
than  the  richer  and  heaviei  soils  of  the  Western  prairies,  or  the 
alluvial  soils  of  the  nver  bottoms.  Thin  soils,  with  proper 
cultivation,  will  produce  grapes  of  a  richer  and  bettei  quality 
than  others,  though  the  size  may  not  be  so  great^or  the  growth 
•f  wood  so  abundant 

TRANSPLANTING 
may  be  safely  done  in  spring  or  fall,  according  to  latitude.  In 
morthem  locations  spring  planting  is  preferable  Southward, 
fall  is  preferred  No  certain  line  of  division  can  be  fixed  ;  but 
we  should  say  that,  as  s  rule,  all  south  of  the  latitude  of  Phila 
delphia,  Columbus  in  Ohio«  and  Quincy  in  Illinois,  may  most 
safely  plant  in  the  fall,  while  north  of  those  points  it  is  better 
to  plant  in  the  spring 

In  fall  planting  there  is  this  advantage — the  young  plants 
can  be  taken  directly  from  the  nursery  bed  and  planted,  with- 
out remaining  out  of  ground  fot  any  great  length  of  time 
Whereas,  if  planting  be  delayed  till  spring,  the  vines  must 
l>e  taken  care  of  fot  the  winter — a^  heretofore  noted-* 
with  more  or  less  loss.  In  any  case  it  is  important  thai  the 
roots  shall  not  be  exposed  to  the  weathei  ot  allowed  to  be- 
come dry  In  removing  from  the  nursery  row.  they  should  be 
securely  packed  in  damp  moss,  straw  hay  o*  Utter  of  some 
sort,  until  they  are  finally  disposed  of  by  planting  oi  packing 
for  the  wintei 

Aftei  frost,  and  the  leaves  have  begun  to  fall,  the  fall  plant 
ing  may  commence      In  spring  it  should  be  done  as  earl)  as 
the  wealhet  becomes  settled  and  the  soil  in  good  condition 
The  last  of  Octobei   and  through  Novembet,  will  do  for  fall 
planting    in  spring  the  ist  of  May 

Fall  planting  is  preferable  on  this  account  also—that  the  soil 
will  become  packed  to  the  roots  during  winter,  the  new 
growth  of  roots  will  be  ready  to  start,  and  the-  plant  will  com 
mencf  growing  by  the  usual  time  of  )>pnng  planting 

To  prevent  heaving  by  the  action  of  the  frost  and  throwing 
out  tbt;  plants — a  very  serious  mattei  if  not  prevented — a  furrow 
should  bf  turned  on  the  plants  from  each  side  after  planting  in 
fall ;  ot  they  should  be  mounded  up  with  the  hoe.  This  should 
be  leveled  down  again  in  the  spring 

Having  piepared  the  ground  well,  as  before  stated,  with 
plow.  sub>soilei .  and  barrow ,  run  of!  the  distances  fot  the  rows 
with  a  plow  making  a  clean  fumiw  nine  oi  ten  inches  deep» 
being  careful  if  crooked,  to  straighten  with  a  hoe  ot  spade. 
Then  set  stakes  the  proper  distances  along  the  hirrow.  and 
plant  al  the  stakes  Stand  the  plant  at  a  slight  angle  against 
the  perpendicular  side  of  the  furrow,  and  spread  the  roots 
nicely  each  way.    Cover  and  pack  the  soil  well  around  the 

TOOU 

DISTANCE. 
Most  vineyardists  choose  to  plan^  In  rows  about  eight  fee* 
apart,  and  eight  fee»  in  the  row  Some  adopt  six  feet,  or  even 
less— according  to  the  variety  and  the  mode  of  training  Some 
of  the  strong  growing  soru  require  greater  distances.  Concord 
Isabella.  Hartford  ProUfic,  Ives  seedling,  Clinton,  and  tnch, 
need  eight  feet  or  more ;  while  the  little  Delaware  may  do 
with  low  or  five,  and  the  Catowba,  loaa,  aiid  limlkr 


with  five  or  six.     Where  ground  is  plenty,  it  is  best  to  allov 
plenty  of  room. 

NUMBER  PER  ACRE 

An  acre  of  ground  contains  43,560  square  feet,  or  4,84ft 
square  yards  It  will  require  fot  planting  the  numbers  speA- 
fied  in  the  following  estimate,  viz. : 

At  distance  of  10  by  10  feet 435  plants. 

At  distance  of    9  by    9  feet 537  plants. 

At  distance  of    8  by    8  feet 680  plants. 

At  distance  of   6  by    6  feet 1,210  plants. 

For  Concords  10  by  10— certainly  not  less  than  9  by  9  h 
desirable,  giving  plenty  of  room  fot  the  plow  and  cultivator, 
and  also  sufficient  distance  to  train  on  the  trellis. 

Where  the  ground  is  level,  or  nearly  so,  the  rows  should  be 
run  north  and  south,  thereby  giving  more  sunshine  and  freer 
circulation  of  ait  If  it  be  hilly — and  it  is  presumed  that 
grapes  will  be  more  frequently  planted  on  hilly  and  uneven 
ground  than  elsewhere — the  rows  should  be  run  across  the 
slope,  so  as  to  make  the  cultivation  as  near  on  a  level  as  poo 
sible,  in  ordei  that  the  ground  shall  not  wash. 

SELECTION  OF  PLANTS. 
In  purchasing  from  a  nursery.  No.  1  3rearling  plants  an 
generally  preferred  Two-year-old  plants  cost  more  in  price 
and  fot  transportation  and  are  not  so  likel>  to  live,  and  wQl 
gain  little,  if  any  in  point  of  time.  Good  No.  i  plants,  from 
honest  nursery  men,  should  have  four  to  eight  roots  not  leas 
than  two  feet  long  and  a  corresponding  growth  of  top  Before 
transplanting,  all  roots  should  be  cut  back  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches,  and  the  top  shortened  to  two  eyes,  and  these  shonlo 
be  set  nearly  level  with  the  ground. 

CULTIVATION 

The  young  plant  should  be  allowed  to  take  its  own  covxst 
the  first  year  aftei  transplanting.  No  pinching,  no  t3ring-up, 
is  necessary .  But  the  ground  should  be  kept  well  tilled  and 
clear  of  weeds,  by  the  free  use  of  the  cultivator  and  hoe  A 
row  of  early  cabbages,  beans,  beets,  or  other  root  crop,  maybe 
benefiaally  grown  between  In  a  favorable  season,  the  strong 
growing  sorts  will  usually  make  a  growth  of  five  or  six  feet  in 
length  and,  in  some  cases,  as  much  as  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  the 
first  year. 

TRAINING  AND  AFTER-CULTURE. 

We  have  now  got  our  plants  with  two-year-old  roots  and 
stems  one  year  old  The  after-management  is  various.  It  is 
best,  howevei,  that  this  one-year  vine  should  not  be  permitted  to 
bear  fruit  the  next  season :  which  it  would  do  if  left  to  itselC 
It  should  now  be  cut  back  to  two  eyes,  and  protected  during 
winter  by  a  slight  covering  of  straw  or  some  other  light  littet^ 

And  here  comes  ap  the  question  of  winter  protection  Whm 
shall  be  done  with  cm  vines,  now  that  we  have  got  tbea 
planted  and  growing?  ShaL*  they  be  protected,  or  shall  thef 
be  left  exposed  to  the  rigors  of  the  whiter,  and  run  the  risk  at 
lifeordeath?  Some  will  say— Let  their  alone;  planr  only 
SQch  varieties  as  will  not  need  winto  protection  Othei% 
claiming  that  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  b  worth  doing 
wen,  advise  protection.  It  is  veiy  desinble,  certainly,  that 
wtihaUbeabletoaocnnMMfcnttiotkiM  will  wiOtftud  te 
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ligon  of  onr  winters  without  this  labor  and  care  ;  and  there 
are  such  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  they — as  in  the  case 
of  many  othei  fruits — are  not  of  the  best  sorts  It  is  also 
equally  evident  that,  as  a  rule,  the  great  mass  of  grape^growert 
— ^ihe  million — wiU  not,  howevei  much  they  may  he  urged,  be 
induced  to  adopt  any  system  of  winter  protection  that  involves 
care  and  trouble. 

The  Concords,  the  Clintons,  the  Ives,  the  Norlons,  and 
others,  may  get  along  safely  through  most  winters  without 
protection  But  if  we  expect  to  obtain  the  luscious  Delaware 
the  Rebecca,  the  Maxitawny,  ot  even  the  Catawba,  we  murt 
make  up  our  minds  to  protect. 

The  mode  of  protection  usually  practiced  Is  to  lay  the  vine 
down  upon  the  ground,  and  covet  with  earth  to  the  depth  of 
an  inch  oi  two  This  requires  that  the  annual  trimming  shall 
be  done  in  the  fall,  before  the  freezing  weathei  commences 
In  most  vineyards,  where  protection  is  not  practiced,  this  work 
is  omitted  till  in  the  winter  or  earl)  spring 

This  question  of  protection  we  shall  leave  for  each  on«»  to 
judge  for  himself,  according  to  circumstances ;  with  th^  addi 
tional  remark,  that  of  the  varieties  named  in  the  succeeding  list 
probably  one-half  had  l>etiet  be  protected,  north  of  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  while  the  oihei  half  may  get  along  without  it. 

Different  modes  of  training  are  adopted  Some  tie  to  stout 
stakes,  six  or  seven  feet  high  one  to  each  plant  Wherry  wood 
is  scarce  and  costly,  thii^  is  an  expensive  mode.  The  most 
common  method  is  to  use  a  trellis  of  wire  For  this  purpose 
posts  are  set  in  the  ground  at  propet  distances — say  twenty  feet 
*-and  wire  fastened  to  these  horizontally.  The  posts  at  the 
ends  should  be  firmly  set  and  braced  in  ordev  that  the  strain 
of  the  wire  shall  not  loosen  them  The  wire  in  fastened  to  the 
posts  by  means  of  smaU  staples  to  be  had  at  the  hard  warr  stores 
Three  wires  are  usually  required  placed  twenty  Incbeft  or  twc 
leet  apart,  and  the  lowet  one  a  foot  *ot  so  from  tb^  g^round 

Manufacturers  now  supply  a  wire  especially  for  the  purpose 
Thu  annealed  wire,  No.  12.  b  strong,  and  will!  answer  r  but 
No.  10  is  heavier,  and  will  last  longer.  To  wire  an  acre  of 
trellis,  the  cost  will  be  from  thirty  to  sixty  dollars,  while  the 
posts,  at  ten  cents  each,  may  bring  the  sum  total  form  sixty  to 
one  hundred  dollars,  according  as  wood  and  labor  are  costly 
or  cheap  Inferioi  trellis,  made  of  split  ot  sawed  slats  may  be 
obtained  at  cheaper  rate^^  in  places  where  wood  is  plentifuL  A 
primitive  mod^  of  building  a  trelli*  is  to  use  split  poles 
obtained  from  the  woods  when  the  bark  wiU  peel :  these,  while 
aaswtring  a  present  purpose,  wiU  be  of  short  duratioa. 

PRUNING 

On  ttkVA  subject  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion,  and  the 
limits  of  thifi  work  will  not  permit  of  a  lengthy  treat  ist  on  the 
Mibject  It  b  proper  to  say,  that  the  tendency  to  vine-growth 
is  a  check  to  the  fruiting ;  and  that  cultivators  consider  it  neces 
sai>  to  counteract  this  excessive  growth  by  pinching  and 
pruning  Many  carry  this  practice  to  excess  ;  and  with  spring 
and  summet  pinching,  and  fall  and  wintei  pruning,  we  believe, 
yeiy  materially  injure  their  vines. 

In  this  description  of  the  pruning  process,  we  shall  condense 
from  various  treatises  on  the  subject  Buchanan,  a  practical 
Cincinnati  Tinejaidist  of  several  yean  ago.  sajs  ^x 


•*  In  the  second  spring  after  planting,  cut  down  to  two  oc 
three  eyes,  or  )omis.  and  ihc  thiid  year  to  four  or  five ;  pinch* 
ing  ofl  laterals  and  lyiny  up  *  ♦  Pruning  the  fourth  year 
requires  good  judgment,  as  the  standard  stem  or  stalk  has  to 
be  established  *  *  Select  the  best  stem  or  cane  of  last 
year,  and  cut  it  down  to  six  01  eight  joints  i  •  •  the  other 
cane  cut  down  o  a  spui  ot  two  or  three  eyes^  to  make  bearing* 
wood  foi  the  next  sca.«>on  '* 

His  mode  has  reference  to  tying  to  upright  stakes,  instead  of 
trellis,  and  must  be  varied  accordingly,  lie  says:  **  In  whj 
succeeding  and  all  subsequent  years,  cut  away  the  old  bearing 
wood,  and  fono  a  new  bow,  or  arch,  from  the  best  branch  off 
the  new  wood  of  the  last  year,  leaving  a  spur  as  before, to  pro> 
duce  bearing-wood  foi  the  coming  year ;  thus  keeping  the  old 
stalk  of  the  vine  down  to  within  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches 
from  the  ground.  The  vine  is  then  always  within  reach  and 
control  "    This  is  the  renewal  system 

Spur  pruning  consists  in  continuing  the  old  or  main  stem, 
and  annually  cuttin(»  back  the  laterals  to  two  or  three  good 
buds     A  blending  of  the  two  is  often  practiced. 

For  summei  prunning.  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  quota 
from  Ilusmaun,  a  noted  grape-growet.and  writer  in  Missouri. 
He  says  ^ — 

**  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  attention  of  the  grape-growers 
of  the  country  is  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  importance  of  this 
subject,  and  that  the  practice  of  cutting  and  slashing  the  young 
growth  in  July  and  August  is  generally  discountenanced.  It 
has  murdered  more  promising  vineyards  than  any  other  prao> 
tice  But  people  are  apt  to  run  into  extremes,  and  many 
are  now  advocating  the  fet  alone*  doctrine.  We  think  both 
are  wrong  and  that  the  true  course  to  steer  is  in  the  middle. 

"  I  Perform  the  operation  EARLY  Do  it  as  soon  as  the 
shoot*  are  %\r  Inches  long  At  this  time  you  can  oversee  your 
vine  much  easier.  Every  young  shoot  is  sofi  and  pliable  •  ♦ 
Remember  that  the  knife  bar  nothing  to  do  with  summer 
pruning  Your  thumb  and  6ngei  should  perform  all  the  work* 
and  they  can  do  it  easily  if  it  is  done  early. 

"9  Perfom  it  thoroughly  and  systematically.  Select  the 
shoots  you  intend  foi  bearing  wood  for  next  year  These  are 
lef)  unchecked .  but  do  not  leave  more  than  you  really  need. 
Remember  that  each  part  of  the  vine  should  be  thoroughly 
ventilated,  and  if  you  crowd  it  too  much,  none  of  these  canes 
will  ripen  their  wood  as  thoroughly,  nor  be  as  vigorous  as  when 
each  has  room,  air,  and  light  Having  selected  these,  com* 
mence  at  the  bottom  of  the  vine,  rubbing  off  all  superfluous 
shoots»  and  ail  which  appeat  weak  and  imperfect  Then  go 
ovei  each  arm  or  part  of  the  vine  pinching  every  fruit-bearing 
branch  above  the  last  bunch  of  grapes. 

*' We  come  now  to  the  second  stage  of  summer  pruning, 
AAer  the  firs^  pinching,  the  dormant  buds  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  op  fhut-beanng  shoots,  will  each  push  out  a  lateral 
shoot  opposite  the  young  bunches  Our  second  operation 
consists  in  pinching  each  of  these  laterals  back  to  one  leaf  as 
•oon  as  we  can  get  hold  of  the  shoot  above  the  first  leaf,  so 
that  we  get  a  young  vigorous  leaf  additional  opposite  to  each 
bunch  of  grapes  These  scrvt  as  elevators  of  the  sap.  and  also 
as  an  excellent  protection  and  shade  to  the  fruit  Remember, 
onr  aim  is  not  to  rob  the  plant  oi  iu  foliage,  bat  to  make  tw 
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leaves  grow  where  there  was  but  one  before,  and  at  a  place 
where  they  are  of  more  benefit  to  the  fruit" 

INSECTS  AND  DISEASES. 

Mildew  and  fv/  are  the  chief  diseases  affecting  the  grape* 
and  are  both  believed  to  be  caused  by  atmospheric  influences. 
Excessive  rains  and  damp,  sultry  weather  are  deemed  the  chief 
causes  of  these  allied  diseases.  No  specific  remedy  has  been 
found,  as  no  means  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  the  unlavor 
able  causes  are  within  human  reach. 

Of  insects,  there  are  several  that  are  quite  destructive  to  the 
grape  plant,  among  which  the  most  formidable  is  the  phyl- 
loxera, a  tiny  insect  which,  in  its  several  stages,  is  lately  making 
deadly  havoc  among  the  vineyards  of  both  Europe  and  America 
—affecting  the  roots  as  well  as  the  foliage.  In  its  work  upon 
tl^e  foliage  it  does  comparatively  little  injury,  but  its  work  upon 
the  roots  is  very  destructive— eating  away  the  fibrous  portions^ 
and  causing  them  to  decay  and  die 

Against  the  ravages  of  this  insect  there  b  as  yet  no  known 
satisfactory  remedy.  Large  rewards  have  been  offered  in 
Curope  to  stimulate  discovery,  and  in  America  the  ento- 


mologists and  others  are  diligently  pursuing  their  investiga 
tions. 

The  leaf' hopper  is  a  troublesome  insect  on  some  varietiev 
It  is  an  active  little  beetle,  and  works  on  the  underside  of  tha 
leaves,  causing  them  to  assimie  a  deadiy  appearance  in  spots^ 
and  finally  killing  the  leaf  entirely  Soapsuds  have  been  le- 
commended  as  a  remedy ;  also  tobacco  infusion  thrown  npoa 
them  with  a  syringe. 

The  leaf'f older  is  a  green  worm  that  folds  itself  up  in  the 
leaf,  where  it  goes  into  the  chrysalis  state.  The  parent  moth 
appears  in  the  spring  and  deposits  her  eggs,  which  hatch  and 
fold  themselves  up  during  the  summer.  The  increase  of  both 
this  and  the  leaf  hopper  may  be  checked  by  raking  tip  and 
burning  the  leaves  in  the  falL 

There  is  also  a  grape  curculio^  inferior  in  size  to  the  plum 
curculio,  but  with  habits  somewhat  similar  It  punctures  the 
fruit  and  deposits  an  egg,  which  hatches  a  worm  to  live  on  the 
juices  This  larva  leaves  the  berry  during  summer,  and  passes 
into  the  grounds  It  is  believed,  however,  to  issue  again  in  the 
fall  as  a  beetle,  and  thus  pass  the  winter. 

Many  other  more  or  less  destructive  insect  enemies  of  tlift 
grape  might  be  mentioned. 
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VERYBODY    should 

know  how  to  carve. 

Parents  should  instruct 

Ir  children  in  this  neces- 

r  art,  and  on  given  oc- 

ions  practically  exercise 

youngsters  in  the  use  of 

**  knife  and  forL 

ought  especially  to  make 

I  study ;   at  their  own 

ley  grace  the  table,  and 

i  enabled  to  perform  the 

tted  to  them  with  suffi- 

1  to  prevent  remark,  or 

ig  forth  of  eager  proffers 

«f  assistance  from  good-natured  visitors  near,  who 

probably  would  not  present  any  better  claim  to  a 

neat  performance. 

Carving  presents  no  difficulties  ;  it  simply  requires 
knowledge.  All  displays  of  exertion  or  violence  are 
in  very  bad  taste  ;  for,  if  not  proved  an  evidence 
of  the  want  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  carver,  they 
present  a  very  strong  testimony  of  the  toughness  of 
a  joint 

Lightness  of  hand  and  dexterity  of  management 
are  necessary,  and  can  only  be  acquired  by  practicCo 
The  flakes,  which  in  such  fish  as  salmon  and  cod  are 
large,  should  not  be  broken  in  serving,  for  the 
beauty  of  the  fish  b  then  destroyed,  and  the  appe- 
tite for  it  injured.  In  addition  to  the  skill  in  the 
IM  of  the  knife,  there  is  also  lequized  another  de- 


scription of  knowledge,  and  that  is  an  acquaintance 
with  the  best  part  of  the  joint,  fowl  or  fish  being 
carved.  Thus  in  a  haunch  of  venison  the  fat, 
which  is  a  favorite,  must  be  served  with  each  slice  ; 
in  the  shoulder  of  mutton  there  are  some  delicate 
cuts  in  the  under  part  The  breast  and  wings  are 
the  best  part  of  a  fowl,  and  the  trail  of  a  woodcock 
on  a  toast  is  the  choicest  part  of  the  bird.  In  fish 
a  part  of  the  roe,  melt  or  liver  should  accompany 
the  piece  of  fish  served.  The  list,  however,  is  too 
numerous  to  mention  here  ;  ani  mdeed,  the  knowl- 
edge can  only  be  acquired  by  experience*  In  large 
establishments  the  gross  dishes  are  carved  at  the  buffet 
by  the  butler,  but  in  middle  society  they  are  placed 
upon  the  table.  In  the  following  directions,  accom- 
panied by  diagrams,  we  have  endeavored  to  be  as 
explict  as  possible ;  but  while  they  will  prove  as 
landmarks  to  the  uninitiated,  he  will  find  that  prac- 
tice alone  will  enable  him  to  carve  with  skill  and 
facility. 
Part  d  a  Sirloin  of  BeeC— Tbeve  art  two  modes  ol 


belping  this  Joint :  cillMr  by  osxvfaig  kag  tiiitt  sUosi  inm  9 
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to  4.  ukI  Msisting  a  portion  of  the  marrowy  fat,  which  is  found 
nndemeath  the  rib&»  to  each  person ;  or  by  cutting  thicker 
slices  in  the  direction  i  to  2.  When  sent  to  the  table  the 
ioint  should  be  laid  down  on  the  dish  with  the  surface  2  up- 
permost. 

An  Aitch-Booe  of  Beef. — This  is  a  simple  joint  to  carve, 
but  the  slices  from  it  must  be  cut  quite  even,  and  of  a  very 
moderate  thickness.  When  the  joint  is  boiled,  before  cutting 
to  serve,  remove  a  slice  from  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of 
Mtfficienl  thickness,  say  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  in  order  to  ar- 


ArrcM-BOKa. 
rive  at  the  juicy  part  of  the  meat  at  once.  Carve  from  i  to 
S  ;  let  the  slices  be  moderately  thin — no'  too  thin  :  help  fat 
with  the  lean  in  one  piece,  and  give  a  little  additional  fat 
which  you  will  find  below  3  ;  the  solid  fat  is  at  i,  and  must  be 
cut  in  slices  honzon tally.  The  round  of  beef  is  carved  in  the 
same  manner 

Ham.— It  is  served  as  placed  in  the  engraving,  and  should 
come  to  the  table  ornamented.  Carve  from  A  to  B,  cutting 
thin  slices  slantingly,  to  give  a  wedge-like  appearance.     Those 


who  prefer  can  carve  the  hock  at  D,  In  the  same  direction  as 
from  A  to  B,  then  carve  from  D  to  C,  in  thin  slices,  as  indicated 
in  the  diagram. 

The  Sirlolo  of  Beef.— The  nnder  part  should  be   first 
served,  and  carved  as  indicated  in  the  engiaving,  across  the 


B 


naLODi  or  BBBV. 
bone.   Id  carving  the  upper  part  the  same  directions  should  be 
followed  as  for  the  ribs,  or  in  the  center,  from  A  to  B,  and 
Mpiag  the  fat  from  pb 


Sucking  Pig.— The  cook  should  send  a  roast  pig  to  table 
garnished  with  head  and  ears.  Carve  the  joints,  then  divide  the 
ribs,  serve  with  plenty  of  sauce :  should  one  of  the  joinU  be 
too  much,  it  may  be  separated :  bread  sauce  and  staffing 
should  accompany  it.  An  ear  and  the  jaw  arc  favorite  parts 
with  many  people. 

Boiled  Tongne. — Carve  across  the  tongue,  but  do  not  cat 
through ;  keep  the  slices  rather  thin,  and  help  the  fat  from 
underneath. 

Brisket  of  Beef  must  be  carved  in  the  direction  i  and  a 
quite  down  to  the  bone,  after  cutting  oft  the  outside,  whidi 
should  be  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick« 


Ribs  of  Beef  are  carved  similar  to  the  sirloin,  commeno. 
mg  at  the  thin  end  of  the  joint,  and  cutting  long  slices,  so  as 
to  assist  fai  and  lean  at  the  same  time 

Round  or  Buttock  of  Beef.— Remove  the  upper  sariaoe 
in  the  same  manner  as  foi  an  aitch-bone  of  beef,  carve  thin 
honzcntal  slices  of  fat  and  lean,  as  evenly  as  possible.  It  re- 
quires a  sharp  knife  and  steady  hand  to  carve  it  well. 

Leg  of  Mutton.— The  under  or  thickest  part  of  the  kg 
should  be  placed  uppermost,  and  carved  in  slices  moderately 
thin,  from  B  to  c.     Many  persons  have  a  taste  for  the  knuckkw 


LSG  OP  MUTTON. 

and  this  question  should  be  asked,  and,  if  preferred,  shoald  be 
assisted.  When  cold  the  back  of  the  leg  ^onld  be  placed  up. 
permost,  and  thus  carved  ;  if  the  cramp  bone  is  reqmested,  and 
some  persons  regard  it  as  a  dainty,  hold  the  shank  with  yoor 
left  hand,  and  insert  your  knife  at  D,  passing  it  nmnd  to  l^ 
and  vou  will  remove  it. 

Ribs  of  Beef. — There  are  two  modes  of  carving  this  joint. 
The  first,  which  is  now  becoming  common,  and  is  easy  to  an 
amateur  carver,  is  to  cut  across  the  bone  commencing  in  the 
center,  and  serring  fat  from  A,  as  marked  in  the  engraving 
of  the  sirloin;  or  it  should  be  carved  in  slices  from  A  toe; 
commencing  either  in  the  center  of  the  joint  or  at  the  sidci^ 
Occasionally  the  bones  are  removed,  and  the  meat  formed  Hitr 
a  fillet ;  it  should  then  be  carved  as  a  round  ef  beef. 

The  Loin  of  Mutton,  if  small,  should  be  carved  in  diop^ 
K*gi«n<ny  ^th  tbs  QuVu  diop  { U  lMge«  carve  dlots  the  whole 
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length.  A  neat  way  is  to  run  the  knife  along  the  chine  bone 
and  under  the  meat  along  the  ribs :  it  may  then  be  cut  in 
•lices  ;  and  by  this  process  fat  and  lean  are  served  together. 
Your  knife  should  be  vexy  sharp,  and  it  should  be  done 
cleverly 

Neck  of  Mntton,  if  the  scrag  and  chine  bone  are  re  • 
moved,  is  carved  in  the  direction  of  the  bones 

The  Scrag  of  Mutton  should  be  separated  from  the  ribs 
of  the  neck,  and  when  roasted  the  bone  assisted  with  the  meat. 
Hannch  of  Mntton  is  carved  as  haunch  of  venison 

Roast  FowL— This 
operation  is  a  nice  and 
skillful  one  to  perform  > 
it  requires  both  observaM 
tion  and  practice.  Insert 
the  knife  between  the 
legs  and  the  side,  press 
back  the  leg  with  the 
blade  of  the  knife,  and 
the  joint  will  disclose  itself :  if  young  it  wiU  pan,  but  at  best, 
if  judiciously  managed,  will  require  but  a  nick  where  the  joints 
unite  Remove  youi  wing  from  D  to  B,  cut  through  and  lay 
it  back  as  with  the  leg,  separating  the  joint  with  the  edge  of 
yoni  knife,  rcmovt  the  merry  thought  and  neck  bone&  next . 
this  you  will  accomplish  by  inserting  the  kniic  and  forcing  it 
ander  the  boneb .  raise  it,  and  it  will  readily  separate  from  the 
breast  You  will  divide  the  breast  from  the  body  by  cutting 
through  the  small  ribs  down  to  the  vent,  turn  the  back  upper 
most,  now  put  youi  knife  into  about  the  centei  between  the 
neck  and  rump,  raise  the  lowei  part  firmly  yet  gently,  it  will 
easily  separate ;  turn  the  neck  oi  rump  from  you,  take  ofl  the 
eide  bones  and  the  fowl  is  curved. 

In  separating  the  thigh  from  the  drumstick,  yon  must  insert 

the  knift  exactly  at  the  joint,  as  we  have  in^ 

dicated  in  the  engravmg  ,  this,  howevei,  will 

be   found  to  require  practice    foi  the  joint 

must  be  accurately  hit,  oi  else  much  difficulty 

will  be    experienced    in    getting  the   parts 

asundei      There  is  no  difference  in  carving 

roast  and  boiled  fowls,  if  full  grown  ;  but  in 

i  a  very  young  fowl  when  roasted,  the  breast  is 

r  served  whole.     The  wings  and  breast  are  in 

the  highest  favor,  but  the  leg  of  a  young 

fowl  is  an  excellent  part    Capons,  when  very 

fine  and  roasted,  should  have  slices  carved 

from  the  breast 

Geese.— Follow  with  your  knife  the  lines  maiked  in  the 

engraving  A  to  B. 
and  cut  slices,  then 
remove  the  wing, 
and  if  the  party  be 
large,  the  legs  must 
also  be  removed,  and 
^  here  the  disjoinUr 
will  again  prove  ser- 
viceable. The  stuff- 
•****■■  ing   as  in  the   tur- 

k(j«  win  be  obtained  by  making  an  insertion  at  the  apron^ 


Guinea  Fowl  are  carved  in  the  same  mannei; 
Quails,  Landrail,  Wheatears,   Larks,  and  all  smaH 
birds  are  served  whole. 
Grouse  and  Plover  are  carved  as  partridges  > 
Snipe  and  Woodcock  are  divided  into  two  parts;  the 
trail  being  served  on  a  toast 
Fish  should  never  be  carved  with  steel ;  assisting  requires 

more  care  than  knowl- 
edge ^    the    principal 
caution    is    to    avoid 
1  breaking  the    flakes. 
/  In  carving  a  piece  of 
I   salmon    as  here    en. 
graved,  cut  thin  slices, 
as  from  A  to  B,  and 
MiDDLa  on  or  salmon.  j^^lp  with  it  pieces  of 

the  belly  in  the  direction  marked  from  c  to  D.    The  best 
flavored  is  the  upper  or  tiuck  part 

Haddock.— It  is  dressed  whole,  unless  unusually  large. 
When  sent  to  the  table  it  Is  split  its  whole  length,  and  served 
one-half  the  head  to  the  tail  of  the  other  part  (   it  Is  carved 
across. 
Mackerel  should  always  be  sent  to  table  head  to  taiL    Di- 
vide the  meat  from 
the  bone  by  cutting 
down  the  back  length- 
wise from  I    t^   9  : 
upper  part  is  the  best 
All   small  fish,   such 
as   herrings,   smelts, 
uMXMMMx^  etc,  are  served  whole. 

Neck  of  Veat-— Were  you  to  attempt  to  carve  each  chop 
and  serve  it.  yon  would  not  only  place  a  gigantic  bit  upon  the 
plate  of  the  person  you  intended  to  help,  but  you  would  waste 
time,  and  if  the  vertebrae  had  not  been  jointed  by  the  bntcher 


you  would  find  yourself  in  the  position  of  the  ungraceful 
carvei,  being  compelled  to  exercise  a  degree  of  strength  which 
should  never  be  suffered  to  appear  ;  very  possibly,  too,  assist- 
ing gravy  in  a  mannet  not  contemplated  by  the  person  unfor* 
tunate  enough  to  receive  it  Cut  diagonally  from  B  to  A.  and 
help  in  slices  of  moderate  thickness  ;  you  can  cut  from  C  to 
D  in  order  to  separate  the  small  bones  ;  divide  and  serve  them, 
having  first  inquired  if  they  are  desired 

The  Breast  of  Veal.— Separate  the  ribs  from  A  to  b  ; 
these  small  bones,  which  are  the  sweetest  and  mostly  chosen, 
you  will  cut  them  as  D  D  D,  and  serve.  The  long  ribs  are  di- 
vided as  at  c  c  c ;  and  having  ascertained  the  preference  of 
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Che  pcnon.  help  aooording^j.    At  good  tables  the  scng  b  not 
•erred,  iHit  Is  found,  when  pxoperlj  cooked,  a  Tery  good  stew. 


■aSAST  or  VEAt. 

Calfa  Head.— There  is  mncb  more  meat  to  be  obtained 
ftom  a  caifs  head  by  earring  it  one  way  than  another.    Carve 


CAl^B  NBAO 

from  A  to  B,  catting  qnite  down  to  the  bone  At  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  neck  end  you  will  Bnd  the  throat  sweetbread,  which 
yon  can  help  a  slice  of  with  the  othei  part  ,  you  will  remove 
the  eye  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  and  divide  it  in  half,  help- 
ing those  to  it  who  p*x)fess  a  preference  for  it :  there  are  some 
tasty,  gelatinous  pieces  around  it  which  are  palatable.  Re- 
move the  jaw-bone,  and  then  you  will  meet  with  some  fine- 
flavored  lean  (  the  palate,  which  is  under  the  bead,  is  by  some 
thought  a  dainty,  and  should  be  proffered  when  carving. 
Boiled    Turkey  is  trussed  in  a  different  fashion  to  the 

the  roast,  but  the  same 
directions  given  foi 
the  first  apply  to  the 
second.  The  legs  in 
the  boiled  turkey  be- 
ing drawn  into  the 
body  may  cause  some 
little  difficulty  at  first 
soiLBD  Tuaicav.  in    their    separation, 

but  a  little  practice  will  aoon  surmount  it. 
Fillet  of  VeaL— Cot  a  slice  off  the  whole  of  the  upper 
I  part  in  the  same  way 

as  from  a  round  of 
beef  :  this  being,  if 
well  roasted,  of  a  nice 
brown,  should  be 
helped  in  small  pieces 
with  the  slices  yon  cat 
for  eadi  person.  The 
stuffing  is  skewered 
in  the  flap,  and  where 
nuxTovvxAL.  the  bones  come  oat 

there  is  some  placed  ;  help  this  with  the  meat,  with  a  piece  of 


Loin  of  VeaL— This  joint  is  sent  to  table  served  as  a  sixloh| 
of  beef.  Having  turned  it  over,  cut  out  the  kidney  and  the 
fat,  return  it  to  its  proper  position,and  carve  it  as  in  the  neck  of 
veal,  from  B  to  A ;  help  with  it  a  slice  of  kidney  and  fat.  The 
kidney  is  usually  placed  upon  a  dry  toast  when  removed  from 
the  joint 

Shoulder  of  Veal  is  sent  to  table  with  the  under  part 
placed  uppermost  Help  it  as  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  begin* 
ning  at  the  knuckle  end. 

A  Shoulder  of  Mutton. — This  is  a  joint  upon  which  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  exists,  many  professing  a  species  ol 
horror  at  its  insipidity,  others  finding  much  delicacy  of  flavor 

in  certain  parts.      In 

good  mutton  there  is  no 

doubt  but  that,  if  prap> 

erly  managed,  it  isaa 

excellent  joint,  and,  if 

judiciously  served,  will 

give  satisfaction  to  all 

'    who  partake  of  it     It 

should  be  served  hot 

It  is  sent  to  table  lying 

on  the  dish  as  shown  in 

tHouLDtt  or  MUTTOii.  thg  anucxcd  engraving. 

Commence  carving  from  A  to  B,  taking  out  moderately  thin 

slices  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge  ,  some  nice  pieces  may  then  be 

helped  from  the  blade-bone,  from  C  to  B,  cutting  on  both  sides 

of  the  bone.     Cut  the  fat  from  D,  carving  it  in  thin  slices. 

Some  of  the  most  delicate  parts,  however,  lie  on  the  under 

part  of  the  shoulder ;  take  off  thin  pieces  horizontally  from  B 

to  c,  and  from  A  ;  some  tender  slices  are  to  be  met  with  at  D. 

but  they  must  be  cut  through  as  indicated. 

The  shoulder  of  mutton  is  essentially  a  joint  of  titbits,  and 
therefore,  when  carving  it,  the  tastes  of  those  at  the  table 
should  be  consulted.  It  is  a  very,  insipid  joint  when  cold«  and 
should  therefore  be  bashed  if  sent  to  table  a  second  time. 

Wild  Duck  and  Widgeon.— The  breast  of  these  fowls, 
being  the  best  portion,  is  carved  in  shces.  which  being  ro> 
moved,  a  glass  of  old  port  made  hot  is  poured  in,  the  half  ol 
a  lemon  seasoned  with  cayenne  and  salt  should  then  be 
squeezed  in,  the  slices  relaid  in  their  places,  and  then  served, 
the  joints  being  removed  the  same  as  in  other  fowl. 

Partridg^e. — Separate  the  legs,  and  then  divide  the  bird 
Into  three  parts,  leaving  each  leg  and  wing  together.  The 
breast  is  then  divided  from  the  back,  and  helped  whole,  the 
latter  being  assisted  with  any  of  the  other  parts.  When  the 
party  consists  of  gentlemen  only,  the  bird  is  divided  into  two 
by  catting  right  through  from  the  vent  to  the  neck. 

Pigeoo.— Like  woodcock,  these  birds  arc  cut  in  half, 
through  the  breast  and  back,  and  helped. 

Roast  Turkey.  ~  Cut  long  slices  from  both  sides  of  the 
breast  down  to  the  ribs  at  the  breast-bone.  If  a  Urge  bird 
the  legs  may  be  removed,  and  the  drumsticks  taken  off.  The 
stuffing  may  be  removed  by  making  an  incision  in  the  apron. 
Boiled  FowL^There  is  but  little  difference  in  the  mode 
of  carving  roast  and  boiled  fowl,  and  that  little  lies  in  the 
breast  of  the  former  being  generally  served  entire— the  ttdfjk 
bone,  too^  is  preferred  by  many  to  the  wing. 
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TIQUETTB  may  be  defined 
as  the  minor  morality  of  life, 
fcs  laws,  like  all  other  social 
iws,  are  the  accumulated  re- 
iilts  of  the  wisdom  ard  ex- 
erience  of  many  generations, 
'hey  form  a  code  with  which 
very  educated  person  is  bound 
>  be  acquainted  ;  and  the  ob- 
;ct  of  this  portion  of  Collier's 
lyclopedia  is  to  place  that 
ode  before  the  reader  in  as 
iiccinctt  as  agreeable,  and  as 
xplanator}'  a  light  as  the  sub- 
ject admits  of.  We  hope  and  believe  that  it  will  be 
Coond  in  all  respects  a  trusty  and  pleasant  guide. 

INTRODUCTIONS. 

To  introdooe  peraons  who  are  mutually  unknown  is  to 
vndertake  a  serious  responsibility,  and  to  certify  to  each  the 
respectability  of  the  other.  Never  undertake  this  responsibility 
without,  in  the  first  place,  asking  yourself  whether  the  persons 
are  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  each  other ;  nor,  in  the  second 
place,  without  ascertaining  whether  it  will  be  acceptable  to 
both  parties  to  become  acquainted. 

Always  introduce  the  gentleman  to  the  lady — never  the  lady 
to  the  gentleman.  The  chivalry  of  etiquette  assumes  that  the 
lady  is  invariably  the  superior  in  right  of  her  sex,  and  that  the 
l^ntleman  is  honored  in  the  introduction. 

Never  present  a  gentleman  to  a  lady  without  first  asking  her 
permission  to  do  so. 

When  you  are  introduced  to  a  gentleman,  never  offer  your 
hand.  When  introduced,  persons  limit  their  recognition  of 
i  other  to  a  bow. 


Ftenona  who  have  met  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  fnend  with, 
out  being  introduced  should  not  bow  if  they  afterwards  meet 
elsewhere.  A  bow  implies  acquaintance  ;  and  persons  who 
have  not  been  introduced  are  not  acquainted. 

If  yott  are  walking  with  one  friend,  and  presently  meet  with, 
or  are  joined  by,  a  second,  do  not  commit  the  too  frequent  error 
of  introducing  them  to  each  other.  You  have  even  less  right 
to  do  so  than  if  they  encountered  each  other  at  your  house 
during  a  morning  call. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  the  etiquette  of  introduction. 
At  a  ball,  or  evening  party  where  there  is  dancing,  the  misi  i.^.^s 
of  the  house  may  introduce  any  gentleman  to  any  lady  without 
first  asking  the  lady's  permission.  But  she  should  first  ascei^ 
tain  whether  the  lady  is  willing  to  dance ;  and  this  out  of 
consideration  for  the  gentleman,  who  may  otherwi.se  be  refused. 
No  man  likes  to  be  refused  the  hand  of  a  lady  though  it  be 
only  tor  a  quadrille. 

A  sister  may  present  her  brother,  or  a  mother  her  son,  with- 
out any  kind  of  preliminary 

Friends  may  introduce  friends  at  the  house  of  a  mutual 
acquaintance ,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  b«  introduced  by 
the  mistress  of  the  house.  Such  an  introduction  carries  more 
authority  with  it. 

Introductions  at  evening  parties  are  now  almost  wholly 
dispensed  with.  Persons  who  meet  at  a  friend's  house  are 
ostensibly  upon  an  equality,  and  pay  a  bad  compliment  to  the 
host  by  appearing  suspicious  and  format  Some  old-fashioned 
country  hosts  still  persevere  in  introducing  each  new  comer  to 
all  the  assembled  guests.  It  is  a  custom  that  capnot  be  too 
soon  abolished,  and  one  that  places  the  last  unfortunate  visitor 
in  a  singularly  awkward  position.  All  that  she  can  do  is  to 
make  a  semicircular  courtesy,  like  a  concert  singer  before  an 
audience,  and  bear  the  general  gaze  with  as  much  composure 
as  possible. 

An  introduction  given  at  a  ball  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
conducting  a  lady  through  a  dance  does  not  give  the  gentleman 
any  right  to  bow  to  het  on  a  future  occasion.  If  he  commits 
this  error,  she  may  remember  that  the  is  not  bound  to  set,  m 
return,  his  salutation. 
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LETTERS  OP  INTRODUCTION. 

Do  not  lightly  g^re  or  promise  letters  of  introdsctioiu 
Always  remember  that  when  yon  give  a  letter  of  introduction 
yon  Uf  yoorseli  ondex  an  obligation  to  the  friend  to  whom  it 
b  addressed.  If  she  hves  in  a  great  city,  suc-h  as  Chicago  or 
Boston,  yon  in  a  measure  compei  hei  to  undei^  the  penalty  of 
escorting  the  stranget  to  some  of  those  places  of  public  entex^ 
tainment  in  which  the  capital  abounds.  If  your  friend  be  a 
married  lady  and  the  mistress  of  a  house,  you  put  het  to  the 
expense  of  inviting  the  stranget  to  hei  table.  We  cannot  be 
too  cautious  how  we  tax  the  time  and  purse  of  a  f nend,  or  weigh 
too  senously  the  question  of  mutual  advantage  in  the  introduce 
tioEU  Always  ask  yourself  wbethei  the  person  introduced  will 
be  an  acceptable  acquamtance  to  the  one  to  whom  you  present 
her ;  and  whether  the  pleasure  of  knowing  her  will  compensate 
for  the  time  oi  money  which  it  cosu  to  entertain  her  If  the 
stranger  is  in  any  way  unsuitable  m  habiu  ox  temperament,  you 
inflict  an  annoyance  on  youi  fnend  instead  of  a  pleasure  In 
questions  ol  introduction  never  oblige  one  fnend  to  the  discom* 
fort  of  another 

Those  to  whom  letters  of  introduction  have  been  given 
should  send  them  to  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed, 
and  inclose  a  card.  Avoid  delivering  a  letter  of  introduction 
in  person  It  places  you  m  the  most  undignified  position 
imaginable,  and  compels  you  to  wait  while  it  is  being  read, 
like  a  servant  who  has  been  told  to  wait  for  an  answei  It  the 
receiver  of  the  lettet  be  a  really  well-bred  person,  she  will  call 
upon  you  or  leave  het  card  the  next  day,  and  you  should  return 
het  attention  withm  the  week. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  a  stranger  sends  yot*  a  letter  of 
introduction  and  her  card,  you  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  polite 
mess  and  hospitality,  not  only  to  call  upon  hei  the  next  day,  but 
to  follow  up  that  attention  with  others.  It  you  are  in  a  posi 
tion  to  do  so,  the  most  correct  proceeding  b  to  invite  her  to 
dine  with  you.  Should  this  not  be  withm  your  powei  you  can 
probably  escort  her  to  some  of  the  exhibitions,  bazaars,  oi  con- 
certs  of  the  season  ;  any  of  which  would  be  interesting  to  a 
provincial  visitor.  In  short,  etiquette  demands  that  you  shall 
exert  yourself  to  show  kindness  to  the  stranger,  if  only  out  of 
compliment  to  the  fnend  who  introduced  her  to  you. 

If  you  invite  her  to  take  dinner  with  you.  it  is  a  better 
compliment  to  ask  some  others  to  meet  hei  than  to  dine  with 
her  ttU'h'ttte  You  are  thereby  giving  het  an  opportunity  of 
making  other  acquaintances,  and  are  assisting  youi  friend  in 
still  farther  promoting  the  purpose  for  which  she  gave  het  the 
introduction  to  yourself 

A  letiei  of  introduction  should  be  given  unsealed  not  alone 
because  your  fnend  may  wish  to  know  what  you  have  said  of 
hei  but  also  as  a  guarantee  of  youi  own  good  faith.  As  you 
should  neve?  give  such  a  letter  unless  you  can  speak  highly  of 
the  bearer,  this  rule  of  etiquette  is  easy  to  observe.  By  request- 
ing your  friend  to  fasten  the  envelope  before  forwarding  the 
Icttei  to  its  destination,  you  tacitly  give  hei  permission  to  inspect 
its  contents. 

VISITING  CARDS. 

Visits  of  ceremony  should  be  shon.  If  even  the  conversation 
should  have  become  animated,  beware  of  letting  your  calf  ex- 


ceed half-an-honr't  length.    It  b  always  better  to  kk ; 
friends  regret  rather  than  desire  yonrwithdrawaL 

On  retunuxig  visits  of  ceremony  yon  may,  withoat  ^™r*J**i>- 
ness,  leave  your  card  at  the  door  without  going  in.  Do  ads 
fail,  however,  to  inquire  if  the  £unUy  be  well 

Should  there  be  daughters  or  sisters  residing  with  die  lady 
upon  whom  you  call,  yon  may  turn  down  a  comer  of  yoor  Gaii» 
to  signify  that  the  visit  \&  paid  toaU.  It  is  in  better  taste,  lioip* 
ever,  to  leave  cards  for  each. 

Unless  when  returning  thanks  for  **kind  Inqnirfei.*  or 
aniik>unang  your  amval  in,  or  departure  from,  town«  it  is  nol 
considered  respectful  to  send  ronnd  cards  by  a  servant 

Leave-takmg  cards  have  P.P.C.  (pour prendre eongi)  wiittM 
in  the  comer.    Some  use  P.D. A.  (pour  dire  adieti^ 

Autograpliic  facsimiles  for  visiting  cards  are  affectatloBS  im 
any  persons  but  those  who  are  personally  remarkable  for  talea^ 
and  whose  autographs,  ot  facsimiles  of  them,  would  be  piised 
as  cunosities. 

Visiu  of  condolence  are  paid  within  the  week  after  the  event 
which  occasions  them.  Personal  visits  of  this  kind  are  madt 
by  relations  and  very  intimate  fnends  only.  Acquaintances 
should  leave  cards  with  narrow  mourning  borders. 

On  the  first  occasion  when  yon  are  received  by  the  fiunlly 
after  the  deal  h  of  one  of  its  members,  it  is  etiquette  to  wen 
slight  mourning 

Umbrella^k  should  invariably  be  left  in  the  halL 

Never  take  favorite  dogs  into  a  drawing-room  when  yoi 
make  a  morning  call  Their  feet  may  be  dusty,  or  they  may 
bark  at  the  sight  oi  strangers,  or,  being  of  a  too  friendly  dis- 
position, may  take  the  libeny  of  lying  on  a  lady's  gown,  or 
jumping  on  the  sofas  and  easy  chairs  Where  your  friend  has 
a  favorite  cat  already  established  before  the  fire,  a  battle  may 
ensue,  and  one  oi  both  of  the  pets  be  seriously  hurt  Besides, 
many  persons  have  a  constitutional  antipathy  to  dogs,  and 
others  never  allow  their  own  to  be  seen  in  the  sitting-roons. 
For  all  ot  any  of  these  reasons,  a  visitot  has  no  right  to  inflict 
upon  her  friend  the  society  of  her  dog  as  well  as  of  heredi 
Neithei  is  It  well  for  a  mother  to  take  young  children  with  her 
when  she  pays  morning  visits ;  their  presence,  unless  they  are 
unusually  well  trained,  can  only  be  p'xiductive  of  anxiety  to 
both  yourself  and  your  hostess.  She,  while  striving  to  amuse 
them,  or  tu  appear  interested  in  them,  is  secretly  anxious  f<» 
the  fate  of  her  album,  or  the  ornaments  on  her  ^tagire  \  while 
the  mother  is  trembling  lest  her  children  should  say  <»>  do 
something  objectionable. 

If  othei  visitors  are  announced,  and  yon  have  already  re> 
mained  as  long  as  counesy  requires,  wait  till  they  are  seated^ 
and  then  rise  from  your  chair,  take  leave  of  yotur  hostess,  and 
bow  politely  to  the  newly  arrived  guests  Vou  wilt,  perhi^M^ 
be  urged  to  remain,  but,  having  once  risen,  it  is  best  to  ga 
There  is  always  a  certain  air  cA  gaucheriexn  resuming  your  seat 
and  repeating  the  ceremony  of  leave-taking. 

If  you  hr\-e  occa.sion  to  look  at  your  watch  during  a  call,  ask 
permission  to  do  so,  and  apologize  for  it  on  the  plea  of  other 
appointments. 

In  receiving  morning  visitors,  it  is  not  necessary  that  thela^ 
should  lay  aside  the  employment  in  which  she  may  be  engage^ 
particularly  if  it  consists  of  light  or  ornamental  needle>wcsk 
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Bolitenesi^  howerer,  reqidfet  that  mnsie,  drawings  or  any 
occupation  which  would  completely  engron  the  attention,  be 
at  once  abandoned 

Yon  need  not  advance  to  receive  visitors  when  announced, 
unless  they  are  persons  to  whom  yon  are  desirous  of  testifying 
particular  attention  It  is  sufficient  if  a  lady  nses  to  receive 
her  visitors,  moveb  forward  a  single  step  to  shake  hands  with 
them,  and  remains  standing  till  they  are  seated 

When  your  visitors  rise  to  take  leave  you  should  rise  alsa 
and  remain  standing  till  they  have  quite  led  the  room. 

A  lady  should  dress  well,  but  not  too  richly,  when  she  pays 
a  morning  visit 

CONVERSATION, 

There  is  no  conversation  so  graceful,  so  varied,  so  sparkling, 
as  that  of  an  intellectual  and  cultivated  woman  Excellence 
in  this  particular  is,-indeed  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  sex, 
and  should  be  cultivated  by  every  gentlewomau  who  aspires  to 
please  in  general  society 

In  order  to  talk  well,  three  conditions  are  indispensable, 
namely-^tact^  a  good  memory  and  a  fan  education 

Remember  that  people  take  more  intcre&t  in  their  own 
affairs  than  in  anything  else  which  you  can  name  U  you  wi&h 
your  converation  to  be  thoroughly  agreeable,  lead  a  mothei  to 
talk  of  hei  children,  a  young  lady  of  her  la»t  hall,  an  authot  of 
his  forthcoming  book,  or  an  artii^t  of  his  exhibition  picture. 
Having  furnished  the  topic,  you  need  only  listen  ,  and  you  are 
sure  to  be  thought  not  only  agreeable,  but  thoroughly  sensible 
and  well-informed 

Be  careful,  however,  on  the  other  hand  not  always  to  make 
a  point  of  talking  to  persons  upon  general  matters  relating  to 
theii  profession  To  show  an  interest  in  their  immediate 
concerns  is  flattering  ;  but  to  converse  with  them  too  much 
about  their  own  arts  looks  as  if  you  thought  them  ignorant  of 
othei  topics 

Remember  in  conversation  that  a  voice  **  gentle  and  low " 
hf  above  all  othet  extraneous  acquirements.  "  an  excellent 
thing  in  woman  "  There  is  a  certain  distinct  but  sutnlued 
tone  of  voice  which  is  peculiar  to  only  well-bred  persons  A 
loud  voice  is  both  disagreeable  and  vulgar.  It  is  bettei  to  err 
by  the  use  of  too  low  rathei  than  toe  loud  a  tone 

Remember  that  all  "  slang  "  is  vulgar. 

The  use  of  proverbs  is  equally  vul^i  in  conversation  ;  and 
puns,  unless  they  rise  to  the  rank  of  witticisms,  are  to  be  scru- 
pulously avoided  A  lady-punster  is  a  most  unpleasing  phenom 
enon,  and  we  would  advise  no  young  woman,  however  witty 
she  may  be,  to  cultivate  this  kind  of  verbal  talent. 

Long  arguments  in  general  company^  however  entertaining 
to  the  disputants  are  tiresome  to  the  last  degret-  to  all  others. 
You  should  always  endeavoi  to  prevent  the  conversation  from 
dwelling  too  long  upon  one  topic 

Religion  is  a  topic  which  should  never  be  introduced  into 
society.  It  is  the  one  subject  on  which  persons  are  most  likely 
to  diffei,  and  least  able  to  preserve  temper. 

Never  interrupt  a  person  who  is  speaking  It  has  been  aptly 
said  that  "  if  you  interrupt  a  speaker  in  the  middle  of  hb 
sentence,  yoa  act  almost  as  rudely  as  if,  when  walking  with  a 
companion^  yon  were  to  thrust  yourself  before  him,  and  stop 
his  progress. 


To  listen  well  is  ftlmost  as  great  an  art  as  to  taDc  welL  H 
is  not  enough  onJy  to  listen  You  must  endeavor  to  seem  in* 
terested  in  the  conversation  of  others. 

It  is  considered  extremely  ill  bred  when  two  persons  whisper 
in  society,  or  converse  m  a  language  with  which  all  present  are 
not  familiar  If  you  have  pnvate  matters  to  discuss  yo« 
should  appoint  a  proper  time  and  place  to  do  so,  without  pay* 
ing  others  the  ill  compliment  of  excluding  them  irom  your 
conversation . 

If  a  foreignet  be  one  of  the  guests  at  a  small  party,  and  does 
not  understand  English  sufficiently  to  tolloi»  whai  is  said,  good 
breeding  demands  that  the  conversation  shall  be  aimed  on  ia 
hu  own  language  If  at  a  dinnei-party^  the  same  rule  applies 
to  those  at  hi»  end  of  the  table* 

If  upon  the  entrance  of  a  visitor  you  carry  on  the  thread  of 
a  previous  conversation,  you  should  briefly  recapitulate  to  him 
what  has  beec  said  before  he  amved 

Do  not  t>e  alway*  witty ^  even  though  you  should  be  so  hap- 
pily gifted  as  to  need  the  caution  To  outshine  others  on  eveiy 
occasion  is  the  surest  road  to  unpopularity. 

Always  look,  but  never  stare,  at  those  with  whom  yon 
converse 

In  order  to  meet  the  general  needs  of  conversation  in 
soaety.  it  is  necessary  that  a  gentlewoman  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  current  news  and  historical  events  of,  a^  least,  the  last 
few  years. 

Nevei  talk  upon  subjects  of  which  you  know  nothing,  unless 
it  be  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  information  Many  young 
ladies  imagine  that  because  they  play  a  little,  smg  a  little* 
draw  a  little,  and  frequent  exhibitions  and  operas,  they  are 
qualified  judges  of  ait  No  mistake  is  more  egregious  or 
universal 

Those  who  introduce  anecdotes  into  their  conversation  are 
warned  that  these  should  invariably  be  "  shorty  witty,  eloquent, 
new,  and  no*  tar-letetied  " 

Scandai  to  the  least  excusable  of  all  conversationa!  vulgari 
ties. 

DRESS 

To  dresi>  wel^  requires  something  more  than  a  full  purse 
and  a  pretty  figure.  It  needs  taste,  good  sense,  and  refine- 
ment Dress  may  almost  t>e  classed  as  one  ot  the  fine  arts. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  those  arts  the  cultivation  of  which  is  in* 
dispensable  to  any  person  moving  in  the  upper  or  middle 
classes  of  society  Very  clever  women  are  too  frequently  in- 
diflerent  to  the  graces  of  the  toilette  ;  and  women  who  wish  to 
be  thought  clever  aflect  indiflcrence.  In  the  one  case  it  is  an 
error,  and  in  the  other  a  folly  It  is  not  enough  that  a  gentle- 
woman should  be  clevei.  or  well  educated,  or  well-bom  To 
take  her  due  place  in  society,  she  must  be  acquainted  with  all 
that  this  little  book  proposes  to  teach.  She  must,  above  all 
else,  know  how  to  entei  a  room,  how  to  perform  a  graceful 
salutation,  and  how  to  dress  Of  these  thr^  important  quali* 
fications.  the  most  important,  because  the  most  observed^  is 
the  latter. 

Let  your  style  of  dress  always  be  appropriate  to  the  honi  ol 
the  day.  To  dress  too  finely  in  the  morning,  or  to  be  seen  ia 
a  morning  dress  in  the  evening,  is  equally  vulgar  and  out  al 
placo. 
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Light  and  inezpensiTe  materials  are  fittest  for  morning  wear ; 
dark  silk  dresses  for  the  promenade  or  carriage ;  and  low 
dresses  of  rich  or  transparent  stuffs  for  the  dinner  and  balL  A 
young  lady  cannot  dress  with  too  much  simplicity  in  the  early 
port  of  the  day.  A  morning  dress  of  some  simple  material, 
and  delicate  whole  color,  with  collar  and  cuffs  of  spotless 
Unen,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  becoming  and  elegant  of  morning 
toilettes. 

Never  dress  very  ridily  or  showily  in  the  street  It  attracts 
attention  of  no  enviable  kind,  and  b  looked  upon  as  a  want  of 
good  breeding.  In  the  carriage  a  lady  may  dress  as  elegantly 
as  she  pleases.  With  respect  to  ball-room  toilette,  its&shions 
are  so  variable,  that  statements  which  are  true  of  it  to-day  may 
be  false  a  month  hence.  Respecting  no  institution  of  modem 
society,  is  it  so  difficult  to  pronounce  half*a-dozen  permanent 
rules. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  suggest  the  following 
leading  principles  ;  but  we  do  so  with  diffidence^  Rich  colors 
harmonist  with  rich  brunette  complexions  and  dark  hair  Del- 
icate colors  are  the  most  suiuble  for  delicate  and  fragile  styles 
of  beauty.  Vexy  young  ladies  are  never  so  suitably  attired  as 
in  white.  Ladies  who  dance  should  wear  dresses  of  light  and 
diaphanous  materials,  such  as  tulU,  gauze,  crape,  net,  etc., 
over  colored  silk  slips.  Silk  dresses  are  not  suitable  for  dan* 
cing.  A  married  lady  who  dances  only  a  few  quadrilles  may 
wear  a  dicotteU  silk  dress  with  propriety. 

Veiy  stout  persons  should  never  wear  white.  It  has  the 
efiWct  of  adding  to  the  bulk  of  the  figure. 

Black  and  scarlet,  or  black  and  violet,  are  worn  in 
mourning. 

A  lady  in  deep  mourning  should  not  dance  at  alL 

However  fashionable  it  may  be  to  wear  very  long  dresses, 
those  ladies  who  go  to  a  ball  with  the  intention  of  dancing, 
and  enjoying  the  dance,  should  cause  their  dresses  to  be  made 
short  enough  to  clear  the  ground.  We  would  ask  them  whether 
it  is  not  better  to  accept  this  slight  deviation  from  an  absurd 
fashion,  than  to  appear  for  three  parts  of  the  evening  in  a  torn 
and  pinned-up  skirt  ? 

Well-made  shoes,  whatever  their  color  or  material,  and 
fiinltless  gloves,  are  indispensable  to  the  effect  of  a  ball-room 
toilette. 

Much  jewelry  is  out  of  place  in  a  ball-room.  Beautiful 
flowers,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  are  the  loveliest  ornaments 
that  a  lady  can  wear  on  these  occasions. 

At  small  dinner  parties,  low  dresses  are  not  so  indispensable 
as  they  were  held  to  be  some  years  since.  High  dresses  of 
transparent  materials,  and  low  bodices  with  capes  of  black 
lace,  are  considered  sufficiently  full  dress  on  these  occasions. 
At  large  dinners  only  the  fullest  dress  u  appropriate. 

Very  young  ladies  should  wear  but  little  jewelry.  Pearls 
are  deemed  most  appropriate  for  the  young  and  unmarried. 

Let  your  jewelry  be  always  the  best  of  its  kind.  Nothing 
is  so  vulgar,  either  in  youth  or  in  age,  as  the  use  of  false  orna- 
ments 

There  is  as  much  propriety  to  be  observed  in  the  wearing  of 
iewelry  as  in  the  wearing  of  dresses  Diamonds,  pearls, 
rubies  and  all  transparent  precious  stones,  belong  to  evening 
dresb.  and  should  on  no  account  be  worn  before  dinner.     In 


the  morning  let  your  rings  be  of  the  more  simple  and 
kind ;  wear  no  bracelets ;  and  limit  your  jewelry  to  a  good 
brooch,  gold  chain,  and  watch.  Your  diamonds  and  peails 
would  be  as  much  out  of  place  during  the  morning  as  a  low 
dress,  or  a  wreath. 

It  is  well  to  remember  in  the  choice  of  jewehy  that  mem 
costliness  is  not  always  the  test  of  value ;  and  that  an  nqniirite 
work  of  art,  such  as  a  fine  cameo,  or  a  natural  rarity,  sndi  as 
black  pearl,  is  a  more  t&sHngn/  possession  than  a  large  brilliant 
which  any  rich  and  tasteless  vulgarian  can  buy  as  easily  93 
yourself.  Of  all  precious  stones,  the  opal  is  one  of  the  moel 
lovely  and  least  common-place.  No  vulgar  woman  purchases 
an  opaL  She  invariably  prefers  the  more  showy  ruby,  emerald, 
or  sapphire. 

A  true  gentlewoman  is  always  faultlessly  neat.  No  ridmesi 
of  toilette  in  the  afternoon,  no  diamonds  in  the  evening,  can 
atone  for  unbrushed  hair,  a  soiled  collar,  or  untidy  slippers  al 
breakfast 

Never  be  seen  in  the  street  without  gloves.  Your  gloves 
should  fit  to  the  last  degree  of  perfection. 

In  these  days  of  public  baths  and  universal  progress,  we  tmsl 
that  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  do  more  than  hint  at  the  necessity 
of  the  most  fastidious  personal  cleanliness.  The  hair,  the 
teeth,  the  nails,  should  be  faultlessly  kept ;  and  a  muslin  dress 
that  has  been  worn  once  too  often,  a  dingy  pocket-handker* 
chief,  or  a  soiled  pair  of  light  gloves,  are  things  to  be  scmpn* 
lously  avoided  by  any  young  lady  who  is  ambitious  of  preserving 
the  exterior  of  a  gentlewoman. 

Remember  that  the  make  of  your  corsage  is  of  even  greatei 
importance  than  the  make  of  your  dress.  No  dressmaker  can 
fit  you  well,  or  make  your  bodices  in  the  manner  most  become 
ing  to  your  figure,  if  the  corsage  beneath  be  not  of  the  best 
description. 

Your  shoes  and  gloves  should  always  be  faultless 

Perfumes  should  be  used  only  in  the  evening,  and  then  in 
moderation.  Let  your  perfumes  be  of  the  most  delicate  and 
reckerch/  kind.  Nothing  is  more  vulgar  than  a  coarse,  ordinary 
scent ;  and  o(  all  coarse,  ordinary  scents,  the  most  objectionable 
are  musk  and  patchoull> 

Finally,  every  lady  should  remember  that  to  dress  well  b  a 
duty  which  she  owes  to  society ;  but  that  to  make  it  her  idol 
is  to  commit  something  worse  than  a  folly.  Fashion  it  made 
for  woman  ;  not  woman  for  fashion. 

MORNING  AND  EVENINQ  PARTIE& 

The  morning  party  is  a  modem  invention*  It  was  unknoiwA 
to  car  fathers  and  motlfers,  and  even  to  ourselves  till  quite 
lately.  A  morning  party  is  given  during  the  months  ol 
June,  July,  August,  September,  and  sometimes  October.  II 
begins  about  two  o'clock  and  ends  about  seven,  and  the  enteiw 
tainment  consists  for  the  most  part  of  conversation,  music,  and 
(if  there  be  a  garden)  croquet,  lawn  tennis,  archery,  etc.  The 
refreshments  are  given  in  the  form  ^A^d/jeAnerh  la  fourckttt$. 
Receptions  are  held  during  the  winter  season. 

Elegant  morning  dress,  general  good  manners,  and  some 
acquaintance  with  the  topics  of  the  day  and  the  games  above 
named,  are  all  the  qualifications  especially  nccesaaiy  to  a  \mA$ 
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at  a  morning  p«rty»  and  "  At  Homes  ; "  music  and  elocution 
at  receptions 

An  evening  party  begins  about  nine  o'clock  p.m.,  and  ends 
about  midnight,  or  somewhat  later  Good-breeding  neither 
demands  that  3rou  should  present  yourself  at  the  commencement, 
nor  remain  till  the  close  of  the  evening.  You  come  and  go  as 
may  be  most  convenient  to  you,  and  by  these  means  are  at 
liberty,  during  the  height  of  the  season  when  evening  parties 
are  numerous,  to  present  yourself  at  two  or  three  houses  during 
a  single  evening. 

When  your  name  is  announced^  look  for  the  lady  of  the 
lioase»  and  pay  youi  respects  to  her  before  you  even  seem  to 
see  any  other  of  your  friends  who  may  be  in  the  room.  At 
vety  large  and  fashionable  receptions,  the  hostess  is  generally 
to  be  found  near  the  door.  Should  you,  however,  find  youiv 
self  separated  by  a  dense  crowd  of  guests,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
recognize  those  who  are  near  you,  and  those  whom  you  en- 
counter as  you  make  your  way  slowly  through  the  throng. 

If  you  are  at  the  house  of  a  new  acquaintance  and  find  your- 
self among  entire  strangers,  remember  that  by  so  meeting  under 
one  roof  you  are  all  in  a  certain  sense  made  known  to  one 
another,  and  should,  therefore,  converse  freely,  as  equals.  To 
shrink  aWay  to  a  side-table  and  affect  to  be  absorbed  in  some 
album  or  illustrated  work ;  or,  if  you  find  one  unlucky  acquaint* 
ance  in  the  room  to  fasten  upon  her  like  a  drowning  man 
clinging  to  a  spar,  are  gaucheries  which  no  shyness  can 
excuse. 

If  you  possess  any  musical  accomplishments,  do  not  wait  to 
be  pressed  and  entreated  by  your  hostess,  but  comply  imme* 
diately  when  she  pays  you  the  compliment  of  inviting  you  to 
play  or  sing  Remember,  however,  that  oply  the  lady  of  the 
house  has  the  right  to  ask  yon.  If  others  do  so,  you  can  put 
them  off  in  some  polite  way,  but  must  not  comply  till  the 
hostess  herself  invites  you. 

Be  scrupulous  to  observe  silence  when  any  of  the  company 
are  playing  or  singing  Remember  that  they  are  doing  this 
for  the  amusement  of  the  rest ;  and  that  to  talk  at  such  a  time 
b  as  ill-bred  as  if  you  were  to  turn  your  back  upon  a  person 
who  was  talking  to  you  and  begin  a  conversation  with  some 
one  else. 

If  yon  are  yourself  the  performer,  bear  in  mind  that  in 
mnsic,  as  in  speech,  "  brevity  Is  the  soul  of  wit"  Two  verses 
of  a  song^  or  four  pages  of  a  piece,  are  at  sll  times  enough  to 
give  pleasure.  If  your  audience  desire  more  they  will  ask  for 
it ;  and  it  Is  infinitely  more  flattering  to  be  encored  than  to 
receive  the  thanks  of  your  hearers,  not  so  much  in  gratitude  for 
what  you  have  given  them,  but  in  relief  that  you  have  left  off. 
You  should  try  to  suit  your  music,  like  your  conversation,  to 
your  company.  A  solo  of  Beethoven's  would  be  as  much  out 
of  place  in  some  circles  as  a  comic  song  at  a  Quakers'  meet- 
ing To  those  who  only  care  for  the  light  popularities  of  the 
season,  give  Verdi,  Supp^,  Sullivan,  or  Offenbach  To  con- 
noisseurs, if  you  perform  well  enough  to  venture,  give  such 
music  as  will  be  likely  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  fine  taste. 
Above  all,  attempt  nothing  that  you  cannot  execute  with  ease 
and  precision. 

II  the  party  be  of  a  small  and  social  kind  and  those  games 
OlQedby  the  French  Us  jeux  innocents  are  proposed,  do  not 


object  to  join  in  them  when  invited.  It  may  be  that  they  de^ 
mand  some  slight  exercise  of  wit  and  readiness,  and  that  you 
do  not  feel  yourself  calculated  to  shine  in  them  ;  but  it  is  better 
to  seem  dull  than  disagreeable,  and  those  who  are  obliging  can 
always  find  some  clever  neighbor  to  assist  them  in  the  moment 
of  need. 

Impromptu  charades  are  frequently  organised  at  friendly 
parties.  Unless  you  have  really  some  talent  for  acting  and 
some  readiness  of  speech,  yon  should  remember  that  you  only 
put  others  out  and  expose  youi  own  inability  by  taking  part 
in  these  entertainments  Of  course,  if  yoar  help  is  really  needed, 
and  you  would  disoblige  by  refusing,  you  must  do  your  best, 
and  by  doing  it  as  quietly  and  coolly  as  possible,  avoid  being 
awkward  or  ridiculous 

Even  though  you  may  take  no  pleasure  in  cards,  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  etiquette  and  rules  belonging  to  the  games  most 
in  vogue  is  necessary  to  you  in  society.  If  a  fourth  hand  is 
wanted  at  euchre,  oi  if  the  rest  of  the  company  sit  down  to  a 
round  game  you  would  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  impoUteneas 
if  you  refused  to  join. 

The  games  most  commonly  played  in  sode^  are  ending 
draw-poker,  and  whist. 

THE  DINNER-PARTY. 

To  be  acquainted  with  every  detail  of  the  etiquette  pertain* 
ing  to  this  subject  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  every  lady, 
£ase«,  savoir-faire^  and  good-breeding  are  nowhere  more  in» 
dispensable  than  at  the  dinner-table,  and  the  absence  of  them 
is  nowhere  more  apparent.  How  to  eat  soup  and  what  to  do 
with  a  cherry-stone  are  weighty  considerations  when  taken  as 
the  index  of  social  status ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  tha'  a 
young  woman  who  elected  to  take  claret  with  her  fish,  or  ate 
peas  with  her  knife,  would  justly  risk  the  punishment  of  being 
banished  from  good  society. 

An  invitation  to  dinner  should  be  replied  to  immediately, 
and  unequivocally  accepted  or  declined.  Once  accepted,  no- 
thing but  an  event  of  the  last  importance  should  cause  yon  to 
£ul  in  your  engagement. 

To  be  exactly  punctual  is  the  strictest  politeness  on  these 
occasions.  If  you  are  too  early,  yon  are  in  the  way  ;  if  too  late 
you  spoil  the  dinner,  annoy  the  hostess,  and  are  hated  by  the 
rest  of  the  guests.  Some  authorities  are  even  of  opinion  that 
in  the  question  of  a  dinner-party  *'  never  "  b  better  than  "  late  " ; 
and  one  author  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  ^  if  yon  do  not  reach 
the  house  till  dinner  is  served,  yon  had  better  retire,  and  send 
an  a]>ology,  and  not  Interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  courses  by 
awkward  excuses  and  cold  acceptance," 

When  the  party  is  assembled,  the  mistress  or  master  of  the 
house  will  point  out  to  each  gentleman  the  lady  whom  he  is  to 
conduct  to  the  table. 

The  lady  who  is  the  greatest  stranger  should  be  taken  dows 
by  the  master  of  the  house,  and  the  gentleman  who  is  the 
greatest  stranger  should  conduct  the  hostesa  Married  ladies 
take  precedence  of  single  ladies,  elder  ladies  of  younger  ones, 
and  so  forth. 

When  dinner  is  announced,  the  host  offers  his  arm  to  the 
lady  of  most  distinction,  invites  the  rest  to  follow  by  a  few 
words  or  a  bow,  and  leads  the  way.    The  lady  ^  the  house 
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shoold  then  follow  with  the  gentlemas  who  is  most  entitled  to 
that  honoi,  and  the  Tisitore  follow  in  the  order  that  has  been 
previously  arranged  The  lady  of  the  house  frequently  re- 
main*, howeret,  tiU  the  last,  that  she  may  see  her  gnests  go  in 
theu  prescribed  order ;  bat  the  plan  is  not  a  convenient  one. 
It  IS  much  better  that  the  ho'^tesss  should  be  in  het  place  as 
die  gnestfe  enter  the  dining-room,  in  order  that  she  may  in- 
dicate theu  seats  to  them  as  they  enter,  and  not  find  them  all 
crowded  together  in  uncertamty  when  she  amves. 

The  plan  of  cards,  with  the  names  of  the  guests  on  them*  op* 
positc  then  chairs,  is  a  very  useful  onco 

The  iady  of  the  house  takes  the  head  of  the  table.  The 
gentleman  whc  led  hei  down  to  dinnei  occupies  the  seat  on 
hef  nghi  hand,  and  the  gentleman  next  in  ordet  of  precedence, 
that  oo  her  left.  The  mastei  ol  the  house  takes  the  foot  of 
the  table  The  lady  whom  he  escorted  sits  on  his  right  hand> 
and  the  lady  neici  m  ordei  of  prea  denoe  on  his  left 

Aft  toon  as  you  are  sealed  ai  table,  remove  youi  gloves,  place 
joat  table  napkin  across  your  kueek,  and  remove  the  roll  which 
yoo  wUi  probat>ly  find  within  it  to  thr  left  side  ol  youi  plate 

Tbr  soup  should  tie  placed  on  the  table  first.  All  well 
ordered  dinnerv  begin  with  soup  whethei  in  summei  or  winter. 
The  lady  of  the  house  should  help  it,  and  send  it  round  with- 
out asking  each  mdividuai  in  turn  It  is  as  much  an  understood 
thm^  ak  the  bread  beside  each  plate,  and  tho^  who  do  not 
choose  it  are  always  .4t  hberry  tc  leave  it  ontasted. 

In  eating  soup  remembei  always  to  take  it  from  the  side  of 
the  ftpoon.  and  to  make  no  sound  in  doing  so. 

II  the  &ervantt»  do  not  g(i  round  with  wine,  the  gentlemen 
should  help  the  ladie»  and  themselves  to  sherry  oi  sauteme 
immediately  after  the  soup 

You  should  never  ask  lot  a  second  supply  of  either  soup  or 
fish  ,  it  delays  the  next  course  and  keep^  the  tabic  waiting 

Never  oflei  to  **  assist  *  your  neighbors  to  this  oi  that  dish. 
The  word  Is  inexpressibly  vulgar — all  the  more  vulgar  for  its 
afiectation  of  elegance  **  Shall  1  send  you  some  mutton  ?  "oi 
*'  may  1  help  you  to  canvas  back  ? "  is  bettei  chosen  and  better 
bred 

As  a  general  rule.  It  is  better  not  to  ask  your  guests  if  they 
will  partake  ol  the  dishes ;  but  to  send  the  plates  round,  and 
let  them  accep»  or  decline  them  as  they  please.  At  very  large 
dinnerb  it  is  sometimes  customary  to  distribute  little  lists  of 
the  ordet  of  the  dishes  at  intervals  along  the  table.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  thui  gives  somewhat  the  ait  of  a  dinner  at  an 
hotel  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  visitors  to 
select  theii  lare  and,  as  **  forewarned  is  forearmed."  to  keep  a 
cornet   ar.  the  children  say  for  theii  favorite  dishes. 

As  soon  as  you  are  helped,  begin  to  eat ;  or,  if  the  viands 
are  too  hot  loi  your  palate,  take  up  your  knife  and  fork  and 
appeal  to  begin  To  wait  for  others  is  now  not  only  old^ 
kshioned  but  ill  bred. 

N  ever  oflei  to  pass  on  the  plate  to  which  you  have  been  helped 

In  helping  soup  fish,  or  any  other  dish,  remember  that  to 
overfill  9  plate  is  as  bad  as  to  supply  it  too  scantily 

Silver  fifih  knives  will  now  always  be  met  with  at  the  best 
tables  but  where  th*re  are  none,  a  piece  of  crust  should  be 
taken  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  fork  in  the  right  There  is  no 
woeption  to  thu  rule  in  eating  fish. 


We  presume  n  u  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  ov  fidi 
reader  that  she  is  never,  under  any  drcnmstances,  to  confey 
hei  knife  to  her  mouth.  Peas  are  eaten  with  the  fork ;  tait% 
curry,  and  puddings  of  all  kinds  with  the  tpoon. 

Always  help  fish  with  a  fish-slice,  and  tart  and  puddings  with 
a  spoon,  or»  if  necessary,  a  spoon  and  fork. 

Asparagus  must  be  helped  with  the  asparagusHongs. 

In  eating  asparagus,  it  is  well  to  observe  what  othen  do, 
and  act  accordingly.  Some  very  well-bred  people  eat  it  with 
the  fingers  ;  others  cut  off  the  heads,  and  convey  them  to  the 
mouth  upon  the  fork.  If  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  ii 
the  more  correct. 

In  eating  stone  fruit,  such  as  cherries,  damsons,  etc.,  the 
same  rule  had  better  be  observed.  Some  put  the  stones  oat 
from  the  mouth  into  a  spoon,  and  so  convey  them  to  the  plate. 
Othen  covet  the  lips  with  the  hand,  drop  them  unseen  into  die 
palm,  and  sr  deposit  them  on  the  side  of  the  plate.  In  ov 
own  opinion  the  latter  is  the  better  way,  as  it  effectually  oca* 
ceals  the  return  of  the  stones,  which  is  certainly  the  point  ol 
highest  importance.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  and  thit 
is.  that  they  must  never  be  dropped  from  the  month  to  the 
plate- 
In  helping  sauce,  always  pour  it  on  the  side  of  the  plate. 

If  the  servants  do  not  go  round  with  the  wine  (which  is  by 
far  the  best  custom;  the  gentlemen  at  a  dinner-table  should 
take  upon  themselves  Che  office  of  helping  those  ladies  who  sit 
near  them 

Unless  you  are  a  total  abstainer,  it  is  extremely  uncivil  to 
decline  taking  wme  if  you  are  invited  to  do  so. 

It  is  parucularly  ill-bred  to  empty  your  glass  on  these 
occasioiu 

Certain  wines  are  taken  with  certain  dishes,  by  old-estabCsh^ 
ed  custom — as  sherry  or  sauteme.  with  soup  and  fish ,  hock 
and  claret  with  roast  meat ,  punch  with  turtle  ;  champagne  with 
sweet-bread  or  cutlets  ,  port  with  venison  ,  port  or  burgundy, 
with  game  ;  sparkling  wines  between  the  roast  and  the  confec- 
tionery ,  madeira  with  sweeu  ,  port  with  cheese  ;  and  for  de^ 
sert.  port,  tokay.  madeira,  sherry,  and  claret.  Red  winet 
should  never  be  iced,  even  in  summei  Claret  and  bnigund^ 
should  always  be  slightly  warmed ;  claret-cup  and  champagno 
shoul  I,  of  course,  be  iced. 

Instead  of  cooling  their  wines  in  the  ice-pail, some  hosts  intio> 
duce  clear  ice  upon  the  table,  broken  up  in  small  lumps,  to  be 
put  inside  the  glasses  This  cannot  be  too  strictly  reprehended. 
Melting  ice  can  but  weaken  the  quality  and  flavor  of  the  wine. 
Those  who  desire  to  drink  wim  and  water  can  ask  for  iced 
water  if  they  choose ;  but  it  savors  too  much  of  economy  oa 
the  part  of  a  host  to  insinuate  the  ice  inside  the  glasses  of  his 
guests  when  the  wine  could  be  more  effectually  iced  outside 
the  bottle. 

A  silver  knife  and  fork  should  be  placed  to  each  guest  si 
dessert. 

It  is  wise  never  to  partake  of  any  dish  without  knowing  of 
what  ingredients  it  is  composed.  You  can  always  ask  the 
servant  who  hands  it  to  you,  and  you  thereby  avoid  all  dangef 
of  having  to  commit  the  impoliteness  of  leaving  it,  and 
ing  that  you  do  not  approve  of  it. 
Never  speak  while  yon  have  anything  in  your  wovOl 
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Be  careftil  nerer  to  taste  soaps  or  puddings  till  yon  are  sure 
they  are  suflidently  cool ;  as,  by  disregarding  this  caution,  you 
may  be  compelled  to  swallow  what  is  dangerously  hot,  or  be 
driven  to  the  unpardonable  alternative  of  returning  it  to  your 
plate. 

When  eating  or  drinking,  avoid  every  kind  of  audible  tes> 
timony  to  the  fact 

Finger-glasses,  containing  water  slightly  warmed  and  per- 
fumed, are  placed  to  each  person  at  dessert  In  these  you 
may  dip  the  tips  of  your  fingers,  wiping  them  afterwards  on 
your  table-napkin«  If  the  finger-glass  and  doyley  are  placed 
on  your  dessert-plate,  you  should  immediately  remove  the 
doyley  to  the  left  of  your  plate,  and  place  the  finger-glass  upon 
it    By  these  means  you  leave  the  right  for  the  wine-glasses. 

Be  careful  to  know  the  shapes  of  the  various  kinds  of  wine- 
glasses commonly  in  use,  in  order  that  you  may  never  put  for- 
ward one  for  another.  High  and  narrow,  and  very  broad  and 
shallow  glasses,  are  used  for  champagne ;  large  goblet-shaped 
glasses  for  burgundy  and  claret;  ordinary  wine-glasses  for 
sherry  and  madeira ;  green  glasses  for  hock  ^  and  somewhat 
large,  bell-shaped  glasses  for  port 

Port,  sherry,  and  madeira  are  decanted  Hocks  and  cham* 
pagnes  appear  in  their  native  bottles.  Claret  *and  burgundy 
are  handed  round  in  a  claret- jug 

The  servants  leave  the  room  when  the  dessert  is  on  the 
table 

Coffee  and  liqueurs  should  be  handed  round  when  the  des* 
•ert  has  been  about  a  quarter  ot  an  hour  on  the  table.  After 
this  the  ladies  generally  retire. 

The  lady  oi  the  house  should  never  send  away  her  plate,  or 
appear  to  have  done  eating  till  all  her  guesu  have  finished. 

If  yon  should  unlortunately  ovenum  or  break  an3rthmg.  do 
not  apologue  for  it  You  can  show  your  regret  in  your  face, 
bat  it  Is  not  well-bred  to  put  it  into  words. 

To  abstain  from  taking  the  last  piece  on  the  duh«  or  the  last 
g^ass  of  vane  in  the  decanter,  only  t>ecause  it  is  the  last,  is 
highly  ill-bred.  It  implies  a  fear  on  yout  part  that  the  vacancy 
cannot  be  supplied,  and  almost  conveys  an  affront  to  yout 
liost 

To  those  ladies  who  have  houses  and  servants  at  command, 
we  have  one  or  two  remarks  to  offer.  Every  housekeeper 
should  be  acquamted  with  the  routine  of  a  dinner  and  the  eti^ 
qnette  of  a  dinner-table.  No  lady  should  be  utterly  depend* 
ent  on  the  taste  and  judgment  of  her  cook.  Though  she  need 
not  know  how  to  dress  a  dish,  she  should  be  able  to  judge  of 
it  when  served.  The  mistress  of  the  house,  in  short,  should 
be  to  a  cook  what  a  publisher  is  to  his  authors— that  is  to  say. 
competent  to  form  a  judgment  upon  their  works,  though  him* 
sell  incapable  of  writing  even  a  magazine  article. 

If  you  wish  to  have  a  good  dinner,  and  do  not  know  in 
what  manner  to  set  about  it,  you  will  do  wisely  to  order  it  from 
some  first-rate  restaurateur.  By  these  means  you  insure  the 
best  cookery  and  a  faultless  carte. 

Bear  in  mind  that  it  is  your  duty  to  entertain  your  friends 
in  the  best  manner  that  your  means  permit  This  is  the  least 
yon  can  do  to  recompense  them  for  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  which  they  incur  in  acceptinpr  youi  mvitation. 

**  To  invite  a  friend  to  diimer/'  sayk  Brillat  Savarin,  '*  is  to 


become  responsible  for  his  happiness  so  long  as  he  It  i 
your  roof." 

A  diimer,  to  be  excellent,  need  not  consist  of  a  gveaft  variety 
of  dishes  \  but  everything  should  be  of  the  best,  and  the  cook* 
eiy  should  be  perfect  That  which  should  be  cool  should  be 
cool  as  ice  ;  that  which  should  be  hot  should  be  «nftlr<ng ,  the 
attendance  should  be  rapid  and  noiseless  \  the  guests  well  a^ 
sorted  ^  the  wines  of  the  best  quality  \  the  host  attentive  and 
courteous ;  the  room  well  lighted,  and  the  time  punctual. 

Every  dinner  should  begin  with  soup,  be  followed  by  fid^ 
and  include  some  kind  of  game.  ' '  The  soup  is  to  the  dinncKf'* 
we  are  told  by  Grisnod  de  la  R^^iire,  "  what  the  poitioo  li 
to  a  building,  or  the  overture  to  an  opera.  ** 

To  this  aphorism  we  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  a  chane 
of  cognac  or  cura^oa  at  the  close  of  a  dinnei  is  like  the  epi- 
logue at  the  end  of  a  comedy. 

Never  reprove  or  give  directions  to  your  servants  before 
guests.  If  a  dish  is  not  placed  precisely  where  you  would 
have  wished  it  to  stand,  or  the  order  of  a  course  Is  reversed, 
let  the  error  pass  unobserved  by  yourself,  and  you  may  de- 
pend that  it  will  be  unnoticed  by  others 

The  duties  ot  hostess  at  a  dinner-party  are  not  onerous ;  but 
they  demand  tact  and  good  breeding,  grace  of  bearing,  and 
self-possession  of  no  ordinary  degree.  She  does  not  often 
carve.  She  has  no  active  duties  to  perform  ,  but  she  must  neg- 
lect nothing  forget  nothing,  put  all  her  guests  at  theu  ease, 
encourage  the  timid,  draw  out  the  silent,  and  pay  every  possi- 
ble attention  to  the  requirements  of  each  and  all  around  her. 
No  acadent  must  ruffle  her  temper.  No  disappointment  must 
embarrass  her.  She  must  see  her  old  china  broken  without  a 
sigh,  and  her  best  glass  shattered  with  a  smile. 

STAYING  AT  A  FRIEND'S   HOUSE— BREAK- 
FAST,  LUNCHEON,  ETC 

A  visitor  is  bound  by  the  laws  of  social  intercourse  to  con 
form  in  all  respects  to  the  habits  of  the  house.  In  order  to  do 
thu  effectually,  she  should  inquire,  or  cause  her  personal  ser- 
vant to  inquire,  what  those  habits  are.  To  keep  your  friend's 
breakfast  on  the  table  till  a  late  hour ;  to  delay  the  dinner  by 
want  of  punctuality ;  to  accept  other  invitations,  and  treat  his 
house  as  if  it  were  merely  an  hotel  to  be  slept  in  ;  or  to  keep 
the  family  up  till  unwonted  hours,  are  alike  evidences  of  a 
want  of  good  feeling  and  good-breeding. 

At  breakfast  and  lunch  absolute  punctuality  Is  not  impenu 
tive ;  but  a  visitor  should  avoid  being  always  the  last  to  appear 
at  uble. 

No  order  of  precedence  is  observed  at  either  breakfast  of 
luncheon.  Persons  take  their  seats  as  they  come  In,  and, 
having  exchanged  their  morning  salutations,  begin  to  eat  with* 
out  waiting  for  the  rest  of  the  party. 

If  letters  are  delivered  to  you  at  breakfast  or  hincheoa, 
you  may  read  them  by  asking  permission  from  the  lady  who 
presides  at  the  urn. 

Always  hold  yourself  at  the  disposal  of  those  in  whose  house 
you  are  visiting  If  they  propose  to  ride,  drive,  walk,  or 
othenfv'ise  occupy  the  day,  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
these  plans  are  made  with  reference  to  your  enio)incnt     Yon 
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should*  thewfei^  feoebe  them  with  cheerfiilness,  enter  into 
ihem  with  alacrit  xod  do  your  best  to  seem  pleased,  and  be 
pleased*  bj  die  eujits  wliich  your  friends  make  to  entertain 
you 

Vbo  should  never  take  a  book  from  the  librazy  to  yoni  own 
room  without  leqneiting  permission  to  borrow  it.  When  it  is 
lent,  yoa  should  take  ereiy  care  that  it  sostains  no  injury  while 
in  your  possesdon,  and  should  cover  it»  if  necessary. 

A  gnett  should  endeaTor  to  amuse  herself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  not  be  continually  dependent  on  her  hosts  for  en- 
tertainment. She  should  remember  that,  however  welcome 
she  may  be»  she  Is  not  always  wanted. 

A  visitor  should  avoid  giving  unnecessary  trouble  to  the  ser- 
vants of  the  house. 

The  signal  f9r  letlriiig  to  rest  Is  generally  given  by  the  ap- 
pearsnoe  of  the  servant  with  wine,  water,  and  biscuits,  where 
a  late  dinner  hour  it  observed  and  sappers  are  not  the  custom. 
This  is  the  last  refreshment  of  the  evening,  and  the  vbitor  will 
do  well  to  rise  and  wish  good  night  shortly  after  it  has  been 
partaken  of  by  the  fiunily. 

GBNBRAL  HINT& 

Do  not  frequently  repeat  the  name  of  the  fenon  with  whom 
you  are  conversing,  It  implies  either  the  extreme  of  hauUur 
or  fiuniliarity 

Never  speak  of  absent  persons  by  only  their  Christian  or 

surnames  \  but  always  as  Mr.  — ,  or  Mrs. .    Above  all, 

nevei  name  anybody  by  the  first  letter  of  his  name  Married 
people  are  sometimes  guilty  of  this  llagnuit  offense  against  taste. 

Look  at  those  who  address  you. 

Never  t>oast  of  your  birth,  your  money,  your  grand  friends, 
or  anything  that  is  yours.  If  you  have  traveled^  do  not  intro- 
duce that  information  into  your  conversation  at  every  oppor- 
tunity Any  one  can  travel  with  money  and  leisure.  The 
real  distinction  is  to  come  home  with  enlaiged  views.  Improved 
tagtet»  and  4  mind  free  tram  pit|}adioe. 


If  you  present  a  book  to  a  friend,  do  not  write  his  or  hef 
name  in  it,  unless  requested.  You  have  no  right  to  presume 
that  it  will  be  rendered  any  the  more  valuable  for  that  addi. 
tion  i  and  you  ought  not  to  conclude  beforehand  that  your  gilt 
will  be  accepted. 

Never  undervalue  the  gift  which  you  are  yourself  offering} 
you  have  no  business  to  offer  it  if  it  is  valueless.  Neither  WKf 
that  you  do  not  want  it  yourself,  or  that  you  should  throw  k 
away  if  It  were  not  accepted,  etc.,  etc  Such  apologies  would 
be  insults  if  true,  and  mean  nothing  if  false. 

No  compliment  that  bears  insincerity  on  the  face  of  It  it  n 
compliment  at  alL 

Presents  made  by  a  married  lady  to  a  gentleman  can  only  be 
offered  m  the  joint  names  of  her  husband  and  herself. 

Married  ladies  may  occasionally  accept  presents  from  gentk* 
men  who  visit  frequently  at  their  houses,  and  who  desire  to 
show  their  sense  of  the  hospitality  which  they  receive  there. 

Acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  present  without  delay. 

Give  a  foreigner  his  name  in  full,  as  Monsieur  de  Vigny^ 
never  as  Monsieur  only.  In  speaking  of  him,  give  him  hia 
title,  if  he  has  one.  Foreign  noblemen  are  addressed  viva  mar 
as  Monsieur  In  speaking  of  a  foreign  nobleman  before  hia 
face,  say  Monsieur  le  Comte,  or  Monsieur  le  Marquis.  In  hb 
absence,  say  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Vigny. 

Converse  with  a  foreigner  in  his  own  language.  If  not  com- 
petent to  do  so,  apologize,  and  beg  permission  to  ^>eak  Eng* 
lish. 

To  get  in  and  out  of  a  carriage  gracefully  is  a  simple  but  im- 
portant accomplishment  If  there  is  but  one  step,  and  you  are 
going  to  take  the  seat  facing  the  horses^  put  your  left  foot  on 
the  step,  and  enter  the  carriage  with  your  right,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  drop  at  once  into  your  seat.  If  you  are  about  to  sit 
with  your  back  to  the  horses,  reverse  the  process.  As  you  step 
into  the  carriage,  be  careful  to  keep  your  back  towards  the 
seat  3rou  are  about  to  occupy,  so  as  to  avoid  the  awkwrnrdnoi 
of  turning  when  yoa  are  onoe  fau 
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INTRODUCTIONS. 

'O  introduce  persons  who  are  matoaUy  unknown 
is  to  undertake  a  serious  responsibility,  and  to 
certify  to  each  the  respectability  of  the  other. 
Never  undertake  this    responsibility  without 
in  the  first  place  asking  yourself  whether  the 
persons  are  likely  to  be    agreeable  to   each 
other ;  nor,  in  the  second  place,  without  ascertain- 
ing whether  it  will  be  acceptable  to  both  parties  to 
become  acquainted. 
Alwa3rs  introduce  the  gentleman  to  the  lady — never  the 
lady  to  the  gentleman.     The  chivalry  of  etiquette  assumes 
that  the  lady  is  invariably  the  superior  in  right  of  her  sex,  and 
that  the  gentleman  is  honored  by  the  introduction. 

Never  present  a  gentleman  to  a  lady  without  first  asking 
her  permission  to  do  so. 

When  you  are  introduced  to  a  lady,  never  offer  your  hand. 
When  introduced,  persons  limit  their  recognition  of  each 
other  to  a  bow. 

Persons  who  have  met  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend 
without  being  introduced,  should  not  bow  if  they  afterwards 
meet  elsewhere ;  a  bow  implies  acquaintance,  and  persons 
who  have  not  been  introduced  are  not  acquainted. 

If  you  are  walking  with  one  friend,  and  presently  meet  with, 
or  are  joined  by,  a  second,  do  not  commit  the  too  frequent 
error  of  introducing  them  to  each  other.  You  have  even  less 
right  to  do  so  than  if  they  encountered  each  other  at  your 
house  during  a  morning  call. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  the  etiquette  of  introductions. 
At  a  ball  or  evening  party,  where  there  is  dancing,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  may  introduce  any  gentleman  to  any  lady 
without  first  asking  the  lady's  permission.  But  she  should 
first  ascertain  whether  the  lady  is  wilhng  to  dance  ;  and  this 
out  of  consideration  for  the  gentleman,  who  may  otherwise  be 
refused  No  man  likes  to  be  refused  the  hand  of  a  lady, 
though  it  be  only  for  a  quadrille, 

A  brother  may  present  his  sister,  or  a  father  his  son,  with- 
out any  Idnd  of  preliminary :  but  only  when  there  is  no  infe- 


riority on  the  part  of  his  own  family  to  that  of  the  acquaint* 
ance. 

Friends  may  introduce  friends  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  ac- 
quaintance, but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  be  introduced  by  the 
mistress  of  the  house^  Such  an  introduction  carries  more 
authority  with  it. 

Introductions  at  evening  parties  are  now  almost  wholly  dis- 
pensed with.  Persons  who  meet  at  a  friend's  house  are  osten- 
sibly upon  an  equality,  and  pay  a  bad  compfiment  to  the  host 
by  appearing  suspicious  and  formaL  Some  old-fashioned 
country  hosts  yet  persevere  in  introducing  each  newcomer  to 
an  the  assembled  guests.  It  is  a  custom  that  cannot  be  too 
soon  abolished,  and  one  that  places  the  last  unfortunate  visitor 
in  a  singularly  awkward  position.  All  that  he  can  do  is  to 
make  a  semicircular  bow,  like  a  concert  singer  before  an  audi- 
ence, and  bear  the  general  gaze  with  as  much  composure  aa 
possible. 

If,  when  yon  enter  a  drawing-room,  your  name  has  been 
wrongly  announced,  or  has  passed  onheaxd  hi  the  buas  of  con* 
versation,  make  your  way  at  once  to  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
if  you  are  a  stranger,  and  introduce  yourself  by  name.  This 
should  be  done  with  the  greatest  simplicity,  and  your  profes- 
sional or  titular  rank  made  as  little  of  as  possible. 

An  introduction  given  at  a  ball  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
conducting  a  lady  through  a  dance  does  not  give  the  gei^le- 
man  any  right  to  bow  to  her  on  a  future  occasion.    If  he  com 
mits  this  error,  he  must  remember  that  she  Is  not  bound  to  see 
or  return  his  salutation. 

LETTERS  OF  INTRODUCTION. 

Do  not  lightly  give  or  promise  letters  of  introduction. 
Always  remember  that  when  you  give  a  letter  of  introduction 
you  lay  yourself  under  an  obligation  to  the  friend  to  whom  it 
is  addressed. 

No  one  delivers  a  letter  of  introduction  in  person.  It 
places  you  in  the  most  undignified  position  imaginable,  and 
compels  yon  to  wait  while  it  is  being  read,  like  a  footman 
who  has  been  told  to  wait  for  an  answer. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  stranger  sends  you  a  letter  of  in- 
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titxlactioii  tnd  hit  card,  jOtt  ftie  boond  by  the  kws  of  polite 
ness  and  hospitality,  not  only  to  call  upon  him  the  next  day, 
but  to  follow  up  that  attention  with  others.  If  you  are  in  a 
position  to  do  so,  the  most  correct  proceeding  is  to  invite  him 
to  dine  yrkh  jroo.  Should  this  not  be  within  your  power,  you 
have  probably  the  ^ntrA  to  some  private  collections,  club- 
houses, theaters*  or  reading-rooms,  and  could  devote  a  few 
hours  to  showing  him  these  places. 

A  letter  of  introduction  should  be  given  unsealed,  not 
alone  because  your  friend  may  wish  to  know  what  you  have 
said  of  him,  but  also  as  a  guarantee  of  your  own  good  faith. 
As  you  should  never  give  such  a  letter  unless  you  can  speak 
highly  of  the  bearer,  this  rule  of  etiquette  is  easy  to  observe. 
iy  requesting  your  friend  to  fasten  the  envelope  before  for- 
warding the  letter  to  its  destination  you  tacitly  give  him  per- 
mission to  inspect  its  contents. 

Let  your  note  paper  be  of  the  best  quality  and  proper  size. 

VISITING.— MORNING  CALLS.— CARDS. 

A  morning  visit  should  be  paid  between  the  hours  of  2 
and  4  P.M  m  wmter,  and  2  and  5  in  summei 

Visits  of  ceremony  should  t>e  short.  If  even  the  conversa* 
(ion  should  have  become  animated,  beware  of  letting  your  call 
exceed  half  an  hour's  length.  It  is  always  bettei  to  let  your 
friends  regret  rather  than  desire  your  withdrawal 

On  returning  visits  of  ceremony  you  may,  without  impolite 
sess,  leave  your  card  at  the  door  without  going  in>  Do  not 
fail,  however,  to  inquire  if  the  family  be  well. 

Should  there  be  daughters  01  sisters  residing  with  the  lady 
upon  whom  you  call,  you  may  turn  down  a  corner  of  your 
card,  to  signify  that  the  visit  is  paid  to  alL  It  is  m  better 
taste,  however,  to  leave  cards  for  each. 

Unless  when  returning  thanks  for  **kind  inquiries/'  or 
announcing  your  arrival  in,  or  departure  from,  town,  it  is  not 
considered  respectful  to  send  cards  round  by  a  servant 

Leave-taking  cards  have  P.  P.O.  (/uur  prendre  cong^)  written 
in  the  comer.     Some  use  P.D.A.  {pour  'dtrt  adieu) 

The  visiting  cards  of  gentlemen  are  hall  the  size  of  those 
used  by  ladies. 

Visits  of  condolence  are  paid  within  the  week  after  the 
event  which  occasions  them.  Personal  visits  of  this  kind  are 
made  by  relations  and  very  intimate  friends  only.  Acquaint 
anc^s  should  leave  cards  with  narrow  mourning  borders 

On  the  first  occasion  when  you  are  received  by  the  family 
after  the  death  of  one  of  its  members,  it  is  etiquette  to  wear 
slight  mourning 

When  a  gentleman  makes  a  morning  call,  he  should  never 
leave  his  hat  or  riding- whip  in  the  hall,  but  should  take  both 
into  the  room.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  make  himself 
too  much  at  home.  The  hat,  however,  must  never  be  laid  on 
a  table,  piano,  or  any  article  of  furniture,  it  should  be  held 
gracefully  in  the  hand.  If  you  are  compelled  to  lay  it  aside 
put  it  on  the  floor> 

Umbrellas  should  invariably  be  left  in  the  halL 

Never  take  favorite  dogs  into  a  drawing-room  when  you 
make  a  morning  call.  Their  feet  may  be  dusty,  or  they  may 
bark  at  the  sight  of  stingers,  or.  being  of  too  friendly  a  dis 
position,  may  take  the  liberty  of  lying  on  a  lady's  gown,  or 


jumping  on  the  sofas  and  easy  chairs>  Where  your  friend  has 
a  favorite  cat  already  established  before  tb*  €re,  a  battle  mi^ 
ensue,  and  one  or  both  of  the  pets  be  seriously  hurt  Bo- 
sides,  many  persons  have  a  constitutional  antipathy  to  dogi^ 
and  others  never  allow  their  own  to  be  seen  in  the  sitting- 
rooms.  For  all  or  any  of  these  reasons  a  visitor  has  no  ri^t 
to  inflict  upon  his  friend  the  society  of  his  dog  as  well  as  of 
himself. 

If,  when  you  call  upon  a  lady,  you  meet  a  lady  visitor  in  her 
drawing-room,  you  should  rise  when  that  lady  takes  her  leave. 

If  other  visitors  are  announced,  and  you  have  already  r^ 
mained  as  long  as  courtesy  requires,  wait  till  they  are  seated, 
and  then  rise  from  your  chair,  take  leave  of  you/  hostess,  and 
bow  politely  to  the  newly  arrived  guests.  You  will,  peihs^ 
be  urged  to  remain,  but,  having  once  risen,  it  is  always  best 
to  go  There  is  always  a  certain  air  of  gaueherie  in  resuming 
your  <»eat  and  repeating  the  ceremony  of  leave  taking. 

If  you  have  occasion  to  look  at  your  watch  during  a  call,  ask 
permission  to  do  so,  and  apologize  for  it  on  the  plea  of  other 
appointments. 

CONVERSATION, 

Let  your  conversation  be  adapted  as  skillfully  as  may  be  t» 
your  company.  Some  men  make  a  point  of  talking  common- 
places to  all  ladies  alike,  as  if  a  woman  could  only  be  a  trifler 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  forget  in  what  respects  the 
education  of  a  lady  differs  from  that  of  a  gentleman^  and 
commit  the  opposite  error  of  conversing  on  topics  with  which 
ladies  are  seldom  acquainted.  A  woman  of  sense  has  as  much 
right  to  be  annoyed  by  the  one,  as  a  lady  of  ordinary  educ^ 
tion  by  the  othei.  You  cannot  pay  a  finer  compliment  to  a 
woman  of  refinement  and  espnt  than  by  leading  the  conversa 
tion  into  such  a  channel  as  may  mark  your  appreciation  of  her 
supenor  attainments. 

In  talking  witii  LJieo  of  ordinary  education,  avoid  political, 
scientific,  or  commercial  topics,  and  choose  only  such  subjects 
as  are  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  them. 

Remember  that  people  take  more  in'erest  in  their  own 
aflairs  than  m  anything  else  which  you  can  name.  If  you  wid» 
your  conversation  to  be  thorov\ghly  agreeable,  lead  a  mother 
to  talk  of  her  children,  a  young  lady  of  hei  last  ball  an  an« 
thor  of  his  forthcoming  book,  or  an  artist  of  his  exhibitioa 
picture.  Having  furnished  the  topic,  you  need  only  listen  ( 
and  you  are  sure  to  be  thought  not  only  agreeable,  but 
thoroughly  sensible  and  well-informed 

Be  careful,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  not  always  to  make 
a  point  of  talking  to  persons  upon  general  matters  relating  to 
their  professions.  To  show  an  interest  in  their  immediate 
concerns  is  flattering  ;  but  to  converse  with  them  too  mudi 
about  their  own  arts  looks  as  if  you  thought  them  ignorant  of 
other  topics 

Do  not  use  a  classical  quotation  in  the  presence  of  ladies 
without  apologizing  for.  or  translating  it.     Even  this  should 
only  be  done  when  no  other  phrase  would  so  aptly  express 
your  meaning      Whether  in  the  presence  of  ladies  or  gentle 
men.  much  display  of  learning  is  pedantic  and  out  of  place. 

There  is  a  certain  distinct  but  subdued  tone  of  voice  whidi 
is  peculiar  to  only  well-bred  persons.     A  loud  voice  is  both 
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iligfecatto  and  Tvlgir.    It  Is  better  to  err  bj  tlie  vm  of  too 
low  nther  than  too  loud  a  tone. 

Remember  that  aU  "  ilang"  is  Tulgar. 

Do  not  pim.  Pons  unless  they  nat  to  tbe  rank  of  wit- 
ticisms, are  to  be  scmpnkmslj  avoided. 

Long  aigoments  in  general  company,  bowerer  entertaining 
to  the  disputants,  are  tiresome  to  the  last  degree  to  all  others. 
Ton  should  always  endeavor  to  prevent  the  conversation  from 
dwelling  too  long  upon  one  topic 

Religion  Is  a  topic  which  should  never  be  Introduced  In 
society.  It  is  the  one  subject  on  which  persons  are  most  likely 
to  differ,  and  least  able  to  preserve  temper. 

Never  interrupt  a  person  who  is  speaking. 

To  listen  well,  is  almost  as  great  an  art  as  to  talk  well  It 
is  not  enough  cfUy  to  listen  You  must  endeavot  to  seem  ln» 
terested  in  the  conversation  of  others. 

It  is  considered  extremely  ill-bred  when  two  persons  whisper 
In  soaety.  or  converse  in  a  language  with  which  all  present 
are  not  familiar.  If  you  have  pnvate  matters  to  discuss,  you 
should  appoint  a  proper  time  and  place  to  do  so.  without  pay 
ing  others  the  ill  compliment  of  excluding  them  from  youi 
conversation 

li  a  foreigner  be  one  of  the  guests  at  a  small-party,  and  does 
not  understand  English  sufficiently  to  follow  what  Is  said, 
good-breeding  demands  that  the  conversation  shall  be  earned 
on  in  his  own  language.  If  at  a  dinner-party,  the  same  rule 
applies  to  those  at  his  end  of  the  table. 

II  upon  the  entrance  of  a  visitor  you  carry  on  the  thread  of 
a  previous  conversation  you  should  briefly  recapitulate  to  hira 
what  has  been  said  t>eiore  he  arnved. 

Alwajrs  look,  but  nevei  stare,  at  those  with  whom  you  con* 
werse. 

In  order  to  meet  the  general  needs  of  conversation  in  society. 
it  is  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
current  news  and  historical  events  oi  at  least  the  last  few 
jears 

Never  talk  upon  subjects  of  which  you  know  nothing,  un- 
less it  be  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  information .  Many 
young  men  imagine  that  because  they  frequent  exhibitions  and 
operas  they  are  qualified  judges  of  art  No  mistake  is  more 
egregious  or  universaL 

Those  who  introduce  anecdotes  into  their  conversation  are 
warned  that  these  should  invariably  be  *•  short,  witty,  elo- 
quent, new,  and  not  far-fetched  ** 

Scandal  is  the  least  excusable  of  all  conversational  vulgari- 
ties. 

In  conversing  with  a  man  of  rank,  do  not  too  frequently 
§ive  him  his  title. 

THE  PROMENADE 

A  well-bred  man  must  entertain  no  respect  for  the  brim  of 
his  hat  **  A  bow,"  says  La  Fontaine.  **  is  a  note  drawn  at 
s^ht"  You  are  bound  to  acknowledge  it  immediately,  and 
to  the  full  amount  True  politeness  demands  that  the  hat 
ahoold  be  quite  lifted  from  the  head. 

On  meeting  friends  with  whom  you  are  likely  to  shake 
hands,  remove  your  hat  with  the  left  hand  in  order  to  leave 
C^  light  hand  free. 


If  yon  meet  a  lady  In  the  street  whom  yo«  are  lofficicBtjy 
intimate  to  address,  do  not  stop  her,  but  turn  roundpmd  walk 
beside  her  in  whichever  direction  she  is  going  When  yon 
have  said  aO  that  yon  wish  to  say,  you  can  take  your  leave. 

If  you  meet  a  lady  with  whom  you  are  not  particolarly  well 
acquainted,  wait  for  her  reoognitioa  before  you  vesture  to  bow 
toher» 

In  bowing  to  a  lady  whom  you  are  not  going  to  address,  lift 
your  hat  with  that  hand  which  is  farthest  from  her.  For  in- 
stance, if  you  pass  her  on  the  right  side,  use  your  left  liand ; 
if  on  the  lefU  use  your  h^iL 

If  you  are  on  horseback  and  wish  to  converse  widi  a  ladf 
who  is  on  foot  you  must  dismount  and  lead  your  hone«  so  as 
not  to  give  het  the  fatigue  of  looking  up  to  your  leveL 
Neither  shduld  you  subject  her  to  the  impropriety  of  carrying 
on  a  conversation  in  a  tone  necessarily  louder  than  Is  sane 
tioned  in  public  by  the  laws  of  good  breeding. 

When  you  meet  fnends  or  acquaintances  in  the  streets,  at 
the  exhibitions  or  any  public  places,  take  care  not  to  pro- 
nounce their  names  so  loudly  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
passers-by.  Neve?  call  across  the  street  {  and  never  carry  on 
a  dialogue  in  a  pubhc  vehicle,  unless  your  interlocutor  oocn* 
pies  the  seat  beside  your  owil 

In  walking  with  a  lady,  take  charge  of  any  small  parcel, 
parasol,  or  book  with  which  she  may  be  encumbered 

DRESS, 

A  gentleman  should  alwajrs  be  so  weU  dressed  that  his  dresi 
shall  nevet  be  observed  at  alL  Does  this  sound  like  an  enig- 
ma ?  It  is  not  meant  for  one.  It  only  implies  that  perfect 
simplicity  b  perfect  elegance  and  that  the  true  test  of  taste 
in  the  toilet  of  a  gentleman  is  its  entire  harmony,  unobtmsive- 
ness.  and  becomingness.  If  any  friend  should  say  to  you, 
**  What  a  handsome  waistcoat  you  liave  on  : "  you  may  de* 
pend  that  a  less  handsome  waistcoat  would  be  in  better  taste. 
if  you  hear  it  said  that  Mr  So-and-So  wears  superb  jewelry, 
you  may  conclude  beforehand  that  he  vrears  too  much.  Dis- 
play, in  short,  is  evei  to  be  avoided,  especially  in  matters  of 
dress.  The  toilet  is  the  domain  of  the  fair  sex.  Let  a  wise 
man  leave  its  graces  and  luxuries  to  his  wife,  daughters,  or 
sisters,  and  seek  to  be  himself  appreciated  for  something  of 
higher  worth  than  the  stud  in  his  shirt  or  the  trinkets  on  his 
chain. 

To  be  too  much  in  the  fashion  is  as  vulgar  as  to  be  too  far 
behind  it.  No  really  well-bred  man  follows  every  new  cut 
that  he  sees  in  his  tailor's  fashion-book. 

In  the  morning  wear  frock  coats,  double-breasted  viraist- 
coats,  and  trousers  of  light  or  dark  colors,  according  to  tho 
season. 

In  the  evening,  though  only  in  the  bosom  of  your  own  fam- 
ily, wear  only  black,  and  be  as  scrupulous  to  put  on  a  dress 
coat  as  if  you  expected  visitors.  If  you  have  sons,  bring  them 
up  to  do  the  same.  It  is  the  observance  of  these  minor  trifles 
in  domestic  etiquette  which  marks  the  true  gentleman. 

For  evening  parties,  dinner  parties,  and  balls,  wear  a  black 
dress  coat,  black  trousers,  black  silk  or  cloth  waistcoat,  white 
cravat  white  or  gray  kid  gloves,  and  tl^n  ipatent  leather  bootb 
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▲  black  cctvat  maybewom  in  foil  dxen,  but  is  not  so  elegant 
«s  a  white  one. 

Let  Toor  jewelry  be  of  the  best,  but  the  least  gaudy  descrip* 
tton,  and  wear  it  very  sparingly.  A  single  stud,  a  gold  watch 
a:id  guard,  and  one  handsome  rin^,  are  as  many  ornaments  as 
a  gentleman  can  wear  with  propriety. 

it  is  well  to  remember  in  the  choice  of  jewelry  that  mere 
costliness  is  not  i^ways  the  test  of  value  i  and  that  an  exqui* 
site  woric  of  art,  such  as  a  fine  qimeo,  or  a  natural  rarity,  such 
as  a  blade  pearl,  is  a  more  i^/ii|pi/ possession  than  a  large 
brilliant,  which  any  rich  and  tasteless  vulgarian  can  buy  as 
Easily  as  yourself.  For  a  ring,  the  gentleman  of  fine  taste 
would  prefer  a  precious  antiqe  intagho  to  the  handsomest  dia^ 
mond  or  ruby  that  could  be  bought  at  Tiffany's* 
'  Of  all  precious  stones,  the  opal  is  one  of  the  most  lovely 
and  the  least  common-place.  No  vulgar  man  purchases  an 
opaL  He  invariably  prefers  the  mora  showy  diamond,  ruby, 
sapphire,  or  emerald. 

Unless  yon  ara  a  snuff-taker,  never  carry  any  but  a  white 
pocket-handkerchief. 

If  in  the  morning  you  wear  a  long  cravat  fastened  by  a  pin, 
be  careful  to  avoid  what  may  be  called  alliteration  of  color. 
We  have  seen  a  turquois  pin  worn  in  a  violet-colored  cravat, 
and  the  effect  was  frightful.  Choose,  if  possible,  complemen- 
tary colors,  and  their  secondaries.  For  instance,  if  the  stone 
in  your  pin  be  a  turquois,  wear  it  with  brown,  or  crimson 
mixed  with  black,  or  black  and  orange.  If  a  ruby,  contrast  it 
with  shades  ol  green.  The  same  rule  holds  good  with  regard 
to  the  mixture  and  contrast  of  colors  in  your  waistcoat  and 
cravaL  Thus,  a  buff  waistcoat  and  a  blue  tie,  or  brown  and 
blue,  or  brown  and  green,  or  brown  and  magenta,  green  and 
magenta,  green  and  mauve,  ara  all  good  arrangements  of 
ooloi. 

Colored  shirts  maybe  worn  in  the  morning  ;  but  they  shotild 
be  small  in  pattern  and  quiet  in  color. 

In  these  days  of  public  baths  and  universal  progress^  we 
trust  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  mora  than  hint  at  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  most  fastidious  personal  cleanliness.  The  hair, 
the  teeth,  the  nails,  should  be  faultlessly  kept ;  and  a  soiled 
shirt,  a  dingy  |iocket-handkerchief,  or  a  light  waistcoat  that 
has  been  worn  oooe  too  often,  ara  things  to  be  scrupulously 
( voided  Iqr  any  man  who  la  ambitious  of  preserving  the  ex- 
'criorofa 


RIDING  AND  DRIVING, 
ridings  aa  In  walking,  give  the  lady  the  walL 

If  yon  aatitt  a  lady  to  mount,  hold  your  hand  at  a  conven- 
ient distance  Irom  the  ground  that  she  may  place  her  foot  in 
it.  As  she  qprings,  you  aid  her  by  the  impetus  of  your  hand. 
In  doing  this,  it  is  always  better  to  agree  upon  a  signal,  that 
her  spring  and  your  assistance  may  come  at  the  same  moment 

For  this  purpose  there  is  no  better  form  than  the  old  dueling 
one  of  ••  one,  two,  three/" 

When  the  lady  is  in  the  saddle,  it  is  your  place  to  find  the 
stirrup  for  her,  and  guide  her  left  foot  to  it  When  this  is 
done,  she  rises  in  her  seat  and  you  assist  her  to  draw  her  habit 
■tiaight 

Even  whn  a  groom  Is  present.  It  Is  mora  polite  for  the 


gentleman  himself  to  perform  this  office  for  his  fair  compa» 
ion  ^  as  it  would  be  mora  polite  for  him  to  hand  her  a  cbfei; 
than  to  have  it  handed  by  a  servant 

if  the  lady  be  light,  you  must  take  care  not  to  give  her  too 
much  mipetus  in  mounting.  We  have  known  a  lady  neaify 
thrown  over  her  horse  by  a  misplaced  teal  of  this  kind. 

if  a  gate  has  to  be  opened,  we  nee<i  hardly  obsenre  t)iit  If 
is  your  place  to  hold  it  open  till  the  lady  has  passed  throng 

In  driving,  a  gentleman  places  himself  with  his  back  to  tlid 
horses,  and  leaves  the  best  seat  for  the  ladies 

When  the  carnage  stops,  the  gentleman  should  alight  fifs^ 
in  order  to  assist  the  lady 

To  get  in  and  out  of  a  carriage  gracefully  Is  a  simple  bat 
important  accomplishment  If  diere  is  but  one  step,  and  yoa 
are  going  to  take  your  seat  facing  the  horses,  put  your  kft 
foot  on  the  step,  and  enter  the  carriage  with  your  right  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  drop  at  once  into  your  seat  If  yott  are 
about  to  sit  with  your  back  to  the  horses,  reverse  the  process. 
As  you  step  into  the  carriage,  be  careful  to  keep  your  back 
towards  the  seat  you  are  about  to  occupy,  so  as  to  avoid  tlie 
awkwardness  of  turning  when  you  are  once  in. 

A  gentleman  cannot  be  too  careful  to  avoid  stepping  «A 
ladies'  dresses  when  he  gets  in  or  out  of  a  carriage.  He  aboold 
also  beware  of  shutting  them  in  with  the  door. 

MORNING  AND  EVENING  PARTIES. 

Elegant  morning  dress,  general  good  manners,  and  tome 
acquaintance  with  the  topics  of  the  day  and  the  games  above 
named,  are  all  the  qualifications  especially  necessary  to  a 
gentleman  at  a  morning  party 

An  evening  party  begins  about  nine  o'clock  P.M.,  and  ends 
about  midnight,  or  somewhat  later.  Good-breeding  neither 
demands  that  you  should  present  yourself  at  the  commence 
ment,  nor  remain  till  the  close  of  the  evening.  You  come  and 
go  as  may  be  most  convenient  to  you,  and  by  these  means  are 
at  liberty,  during  the  height  of  the  season  when  evening  partlei 
are  numerous,  to  present  yourself  at  two  or  three  hoosea 
during  a  single  evening. 

At  very  large  and  fashionable  receptions,  the  hostess  b 
generally  to  be  found  near  the  door.  Should  you,  however, 
find  yourself  separated  by  a  dense  crowd  of  guests,  yon  ara  at 
liberty  to  recognize  those  who  are  near  you,  and  those  whom 
you  encounter  as  you  make  your  way  slowly  through  ^ 
throng 

If  you  are  at  the  house  of  a  new  aoquaintance  and  find 
3rourseIf  among  entire  strangers,  remember  that  by  so  meeting 
under  one  roof  you  are  all  in  a  certain  sense  made  known  to 
one  another,  and  should  therefore  converse  freely,  as  equals^ 
To  shrink  away  to  a  side-table  and  affect  to  be  absorbed  la 
some  album  or  illustrated  work ;  or,  if  you  find  one  nnhickj 
acquaintance  in  the  room,  to  fasten  upon  him  like  a  drowning 
man  clinging  to  a  spar,  are  gauchefies  which  no  shynes  can 
excuse-  An  easy  and  unembarrassed  manner,  and  the  i^^ 
possession  requisite  to  open  a  conversation  with  those  wlw 
happen  to  be  near  you,  are  the  indispensable  credentiids  nf 
a  well-bred  man. 

At  an  evening  party,  do  not  remain  too  long  in  ooe  ipit 
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To  be  afraid  to  more  from  one  drawing-room  to  another  is  the 
sure  sign  of  a  neophyte  in  society. 

If  yon  ha^e  occasion  to  use  your  handkerchief,  do  so  as 
noiselessly  as  possible.  To  blow  your  nose  as  if  it  were  a 
trombone,  or  to  turn  your  head  aside  when  using  your  hand- 
kerchief, are  vulgarities  scrupulously  to  be  avoided. 

Never  stand  upon  the  hearth  with  your  back  to  the  fire  or 
stove,  either  in  a  friend's  house  or  your  own. 

Never  offer  any  one  the  chair  from  which  you  have  just 
^isen,  unless  there  be  no  other  disengaged. 

If,  when  supper  is  announced,  no  lady  has  been  specially 
placed  under  your  care  by  the  hostess,  offer  your  arm  to  which' 
ever  lady  you  may  have  last  conversed  with. 

If  you  possess  any  musical  accomplishments,  do  not  wait  to 
be  pressed  and  entreated  by  your  hostess,  but  comply  immedi* 
ately  when  she  pays  you  the  compliment  of  inviting  you  to 
play  or  sing.  Remember,  however,  that  only  the  lady  of  the 
house  has  the  right  to  ask  you.  If  others  do  so,  you  can  put 
them  off  in  some  polite  way  ;  but  must  not  comply  till  the 
hostess  herself  invites  you. 

If  you  sing  comic  songs,  be  careful  that  they  are  of  the 
most  unexceptionable  kind,  and  likely  to  offend  neither  the 
tastes  nor  prejudices  of  the  society  in  which  you  find  yourself. 

If  the  party  be  of  a  small  and  social  kind,  and  those  games 
called  by  the  French  les  feujL  innocenti  are  proposed,  do  not 
c>bject  to  join  in  them  when  invited.  It  may  be  that  they 
demand  some  slight  exercise  of  wit  and  readiness,  and  that 
jon  do  not  feel  yourself  calculated  to  shine  in  them  ;  but  it  is 
better  to  seem  dull  than  disagreeable,  and  those  who  are 
obliging  can  always  fhid  some  clever  neighbor  to  assist  them 
in  the  moment  of  need.  The  game  of  **  consequences  ** 
b  one  which  unfortunately  gives  too  much  scope  to  liberty 
of  expression.  If  you  join  in  this  game,  we  cannot  toe 
earnestly  enjoin  you  never  to  write  down  one  word  whid) 
the  most  pure-minded  woman  present  might  not  read  aloud 
without  a  blush.  Jests  of  an  equivocal  character  arc  not  only 
▼ulgar,  but  contemptible. 

Impromptu  charades  are  frequently  organized  at  friendly 
parties.  Unless  you  have  really  some  talent  for  acting  and 
some  readiness  of  speech,  you  should  remember  that  you  only 
put  others  out  and  expose  your  own  inability  by  taking  part  In 
these  entertainments.  Of  course,  if  your  help  is  really  needed 
and  you  would  disoblige  by  refusing,  you  must  do  your  best, 
and  by  doing  it  as  quietly  and  coolly  as  possible,  avoid  being 
awkward  or  ridiculous. 

Should  an  impromptu  polka  or  quadrille  be  got  up  after 
supper  at  a  party  where  no  dancing  was  intended,  be  sure  not 
to  omit  putting  on  gloves  before  you  stand  up.  It  is  well 
alwa3rs  to  have  a  paii  of  white  gloves  in  your  pocket  in  case  of 
need ;  but  even  black  are  better  under  these  circumstances 
than  none. 

Even  though  you  may  take  no  pleasure  in  cards,  some 
knowledge  of  the  etiquette  and  rules  belonging  to  the  games 
most  in  vogue  is  necessaiy  to  you  in  society. 

Never  let  even  politeness  induce  you  to  play  for  high 
•takes.  Etiquette  is  the  minor  morality  of  life ;  but  it  never 
should  be  allowed  to  outweigh  the  higher  code  of  right  and 


\ 
Be  scrupulous  to  observe  silence  when  any  of  die  compiiy 
are  playing  or  singing.  Remember  that  they  Ate  doing  tbb 
for  the  amusement  of  the  rest ;  and  that  to  talk  at  sndi  a  time 
is  as  ill-bred  as  if  you  were  to  turn  your  back  upon  a  person 
who  was  talking  to  you,  and  begin  a  conversation  widi  some 
one  else. 

If  you  are  yourself  the  performer,  bear  in  miffed  ditt  in 
music,  as  in  speech,  •*  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit*  Two  tei ^es 
of  a  song,  or  four  pages  of  a  piece,  are  at  all  times  ettoUfft  tl 
give  pleasure.  If  your  audience  desire  more  they  will  %A  lOe 
it ;  and  it  is  infinitely  more  flattering  to  be  ettcottd  tdnA 
to  receive  the  thanks  of  you  hearers,  not  so  much  in  gratttutli 
for  what  you  have  given  them,  but  in  relief  that  you  hai^  ieft 
off.  You  should  try  to  suit  your  music,  like  Jroui  convei«u 
tion,  to  your  company.  A  solo  of  Beethoven's  would  be  as 
much  out  of  place  in  some  circles  as  a  comic  sbn^^  at  a 
Quakers*  meeting.  To  those  who  •only  care  for  Ihi  light 
popularities  of  the  season,  give  Verdi  To  connoisseurs,  tt 
you  perform  well  enough  to  venture,  give  such  music  as  will 
be  likely  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  fine  taste.  Above  ldl» 
attempt  nothing  that  you  cannot  execute  with  ease  and  precis^ 
ion. 

In  retiring  from  a  crowded  party  it  Is  unnecessary  that  yoa 
should  seek  out  the  hostess  fot  the  purpose  of  bidding  her  | 
formal  good-night.  By  doing  this  you  would,  perhaps,  remind 
others  that  it  was  getting  late,  and  cause  the  party  to  break 
up.  If  you  meet  the  lady  of  the  house  on  your  way  to  the 
drawing-room  door,  take  your  leave  of  hei  as  unobtrusively  as 
possible,  and  slip  away  without  attracting  the  attention  of  hei 
other  guests. 

THE  DINNER  TABLE. 

To  be  acquainted  with  every  detail  of  the  etiquette  pertdll* 
ing  to  this  subject  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  every  gentle- 
man. Ease,  savoir  faire^  and  good-breeding  are  nowhere 
more  indispensable  than  at  the  dinner-table,  and  the  abseno6 
of  them  is  nowhere  more  apparent. 

An  invitation  to  dine  should  be  replied  to  immediately,  and 
unequivocally  accepted  or  declined.  Once  accepted,  nothing^ 
but  an  event  of  the  last  importance  should  cause  you  to  fail  in 
your  engagement 

To  be  exactly  punctual  is  the  strictest  politeness  on  these 
occasions.  If  you  are  too  early,  you  are  In  the  way ;  if  too 
late,  you  spoil  the  dinner,  annoy  the  hostess,  and  ate  hated  by 
the  rest  of  the  guests.  Some  authorities  are  even  of  opinion 
that  in  the  question  of  a  dinner-party  *'  never  **  b  better  than 
**  late  ** ;  and  one  author  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  *'  If  you  do 
not  reach  the  house  till  dinner  is  served,  you  had  better  retire 
to  a  restaurateur's,  and  thence  send  an  apology,  and  not  inter* 
nipt  the  harmony  of  the  courses  by  awkward  excuses  and  cold 
acceptance." 

When  the  party  is  assembled,  the  mistress  or  master  ot  the 
house  will  point  out  to  each  gentleman  the  lady  whom  he  is 
to  conduct  to  table.  If  she  be  a  stranger^  you  had  better 
seek  an  introduction  ;  if  a  previous  acquaintance,  take  care  to 
be  near  her  when  the '  dinner  Is  announced  ;  offer  your  arm, 
and  go  down  according  to  precedence.  This  order  of  prece 
dence  most  be  amnged  by  the  host  or  (Mstess. 
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When  dinner  ii  annonnced,  the  hott  offers  bis  arm  to  the 
lady  of  most  distinction^  invites  the  rest  to  follow  by  a  few 
words  or  a  bow .  and  leads  the  way  The  lady  of  the  house 
should  then  follow  with  the  gentleman  who  is  most  entitled  to 
that  honoi.  and  the  visitors  follow  in  the  order  that  the  master 
of  the  house  has  previously  arranged .  The  lady  of  the  house 
frequently  remsdns.  howevei,  till  the  last,  that  she  may  see 
her  guests  go  down  in  their  prescribed  ordet ;  but  the  plan  is 
not  a  convenient  one.  It  is  much  better  that  the  hostess 
should  be  in  her  place  as  the  guests  enter  the  dining-room,  in 
ordei  that  she  may  indicate  their  seats  to  them  as  they  come 
In,  and  not  find  them  all  crowded  together  in  uncertainty  when 
•he  arrives.  If  cards  with  names  are  on  the  table  seek  that  of 
the  lady  whom  vou  have  taken  to  dinnei 

The  number  ol  quests  at  a  dinner-party  should  always  be 
determined  by  the  size  qf  the  table  When  the  party  is  too 
small,  conversation  flags,  and  a  genera]  air  of  desolation  per 
Tades  the  table.  >\'hen  they  are  too  many  every  one  b  in- 
convenienced* A  space  of  two  feet  should  be  allowed  to  each 
person.  It  is  well  to  arrange  a  party  in  such  wise  thai  the 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  be  equal 

The  lady  of  the  house  takes  the  head  of  the  table  The 
gentleman  who  led  her  down  to  dinnei  occupies  the  seat  on 
her  right  hand,  and  the  gentleman  next  in  order  of  precedence 
that  on  hei  lefL  The  master  of  the  house  takes  the  fool  of 
the  table.  The  lady  whom  he  escorted  sits  on  his  right  hand, 
and  the  lady  next  in  order  of  precedence  on  his  left. 

The  gentlemen  who  support  the  lady  of  the  house  should 
offer  to  relieve  her  of  the  duties  of  hostess  Many  ladies  are 
well  pleased  thus  to  delegate  the  difHculties  of  carving,  and  aU 
gentlemen  who  accept  invitations  to  dinner  should  be  pre- 
pared to  render  such  assistance  when  called  upon  To  oflei 
to  carve  a  dish  and  then  perform  the  ofhce  unskillfull}  is  an 
unpardonable  gatukerU.  Every  gentleman  should  carve,  and 
carve  welL 

As  soon  as  you  are  seated  at  table,  remove  your  gloves  place 
jour  table  napkin  across  your  knees,  and  remove  the  roll  which 
jou  find  probably  within  it  to  the  left  side  of  your  plate. 

The  soup  should  be  placed  on  the  table  first. 

In  eating  soup,  remember  always  to  take  it  from  the  side  of 
fthe  spoon,  and  to  make  no  sound  in  doing  so. 

If  the  servants  do  not  go  round  with  wine  the  gentlemen 
5*iould  help  the  ladies  and  themselves  to  sherry  or  sauteme 
immediately  after  the  soup 

You  should  never  ask  for  a  second  supply  of  either  soup  or 
fibh  ;  it  delays  the  next  course  and  keeps  the  table  waiting 

Never  offer  to  "  assist"  your  neighbors  to  this  or  that  dish 
The  word  is  inexpressibly  vulgar^all  the  more  vulgar  for  its 
&  Tectation  of  elegance.  ** Shall  I  send  you  some  mutton?'* 
or  **  may  I  help  you  to  canvas  back?"  is  better  chosen  and 
Letter  bred. 

If  you  are  asked  to  take  wine,  it  Is  polite  to  select  the  same 
as  that  which  your  interlocutor  is  drinking  If  you  invite  a 
lady  to  take  wine,  you  shouH  ask  her  which  she  will  prefer, 
and  then  take  the  same  yotirself.  Should  you,  howevei,  for 
any  reason  prefer  some  other  vintage,  you  can  take  it  by  cour- 
teously requesting  her  permission 

jis  sooo  as  yott  are  helped,  begin  to  eat ;  ot,  if  the  viands 


are  too  hot  for  your  palate,  take  up  your  knife  and  fork  and 
appear  to  begin.  To  wait  for  others  is  now  not  only  old: 
fashioned,  but  ill-bred. 

Never  offer  to  pass  on  the  plate  to  which  you  have  been 
helped 

In  helping  soup,  fish,  or  any  other  dish,  remember  that  t* 
overfill  a  plate  is  as  bad  as  to  supply  it  too  scantily. 

Silver  fish-knives  will  now  always  be  met  with  at  the  besl 
tables ;  but  where  there  are  none,  a  piece  of  crust  should  be 
taken  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  fork  in  the  right.  There  b  no 
exception  to  this  rule  in  eating  fish. 

We  presume  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader 
thai  he  is  never,  under  any  circumstances,  to  convey  his  knife 
to  his  mouth  Peas  are  eaten  with  the  fork  ;  tarts,  curry,  and 
puddings  of  all  kinds  with  the  spoon. 

Always  help  fish  with  a  fish-slice,  and  tart  and  puddiagi 
with  a  spoon,  or,  if  necessary,  a  spoon  and  fork. 

Asparagus  must  be  helped  with  the  asparagus-tongs. 

In  eatmg  asparagus,  it  is  well  to  observe  what  others  dfl^ 
and  act  accordingly  Some  very  well-bred  people  eat  it  with 
the  fingers  ;  others  cut  off  the  heads,  and  convey  them  to  the 
mouth  upon  the  fork.  It  would  be  difiicult  to  say  which  istho 
more  correct 

In  eating  stone  fruit,  such  as  cherries,  damsons,  etc,  the 
same  rule  had  better  be  observed  Some  put  the  stones  ool 
from  the  mouth  into  a  spoon,  and  so  convey  them  to  the  plate. 
Others  cover  the  lips  wilh  the  hand,  drop  them  unseen  into 
the  palm,  and  so  deposit  them  on  the  side  of  the  plate.  In 
our  own  opinion,  the  latter  is  the  bcttei  way,  as  it  effectually 
conceals  the  return  of  the  stones,  which  is  certainly  the  point 
of  highest  importance  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  and 
that  is.  that  they  mast  never  be  dropped  from  the  mouth  to 
the  plate^ 

In  helping  sauce,  always  pour  it  on  thf  side  of  the  plate. 

If  the  servants  do  not  go  round  with  the  wine  (which  is  by 
fai  the  besl  custom),  the  gentlemen  at  a  dinner  table  should 
take  upon  themselves  the  ofHct  of  helping  those  ladies  who  sit 
near  them  Ladies  take  more  wine  in  the  present  day  than 
they  did  fifty  years  ago,  and  gentlemen  should  remember  this, 
and  offer  it  frequently  Ladies  cannot  very  well  ask  for  wine, 
but  they  can  always  decline  it  At  all  events  they  do  not  like 
to  be  neglected,  or  to  see  gentlemen  liberally  helping  them- 
selves, without  observing  whether  their  fair  neighbors'  glasses 
are  full  or  empty. 

The  habit  of  taking  wine  with  each  other  has  almost  whoQy 
gonf  out  of  fashion  A  gentleman  may  ask  the  lady  whom  he 
conducted  down  to  dinner^  or  he  may  ask  the  lady  of  the 
house  to  take  wine  with  him  But  even  these  last  remnants 
of  the  old  custom  are  fast  falling  into  disuse. 

Unless  you  are  a  total  abstainer  it  is  extremely  undrli  to 
decline  taking  wine  if  you  are  invited  to  do  so.  In  acceptii^ 
you  have  only  to  pour  a  little  fresh  wine  into  your  glass,  look 
at  the  person  who  invited  you,  bow  slightly,  and  take  a  s^ 
from  the  glass. 

It  is  particuUirly  ill-bred  to  empty  your  glass  on  tkeae  o& 
casions 

Certain  wines  are  taken  with  certain  dishes,  by  old^estab 
Hshed  custom^ — as  sherry  or  sauteme,  with  sonp  and  fish. 
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hock  and  claret,  with  roast  meaf ;  punch  with  turtk  :  cham 
pagne  with  sweet-bread  and  cutlets ;  port  with  venison  ,  port 
or  burgundy,  with  game  ;  sparkling  wines  between  the  roast 
and  the  confectionery  ;  madeira  with  sweets ;  port  with  cheese  ; 
and  for  dessert,  port,  tokay.  madeira,  sherry  and  claret  Red 
wines  should  never  be  iced,  even  in  summer  Claret  and  bur> 
gundy  should  always  be  slightly  warmed  ;  claret-cup  and 
champagne-cup  should,  of  course,  be  iced. 

Instead  of  cooling  their  wines  in  the  ice  pail  some  hosts 
introduce  clear  ice  upon  the  table,  broken  up  m  small  lumps. 
to  be  put  in3ide  the  glasses  This  cannot  be  too  strongly  rep- 
rehended Melting  ice  can  bat  weaken  the  quality  and  flavor 
of  the  wine.  Those  who  desire  to  drink  tvitu  and  watet^  can 
ask  for  iced  water  if  they  choose,  but  it  savors  too  much  of 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  host  to  insinuate  the  ice  inside  the 
glasses  of  his  guests  when  the  wine  could  be  more  effectually 
iced  outside  the  bottle. 

A  silver  knife  and  fork  should  be  placed  to  each  guest  at 
dessert 

If  you  are  asked  to  prepare  fruit  foi  a  lady,  be  careful  to  do 
so  by  mean:>  of  the  silver  knife  and  tork  only,  and  nevei  to 
toach  it  ^ith  youi  fingers 

It  is  wise  never  to  partake  of  any  dish  without  knowing  of 
wiiat  ingredients  it  is  composed      You  can  always  ask  the  sei 
▼ant  who  hand.-  it  to  you,  and  yov  thereby  avoid  all  danger  of 
having  to  commi'  the  impoliteness  of  leaving  it.  and  showing 

(thai  you  do  not  approve  of  it 
Never  speak  while  you  have  anything  in  your  mouth 
i  Be  careful  nevei  to  taste  soups  or  puddings  till  you  are  sure 
fthey  arc  sufficiently  cool  ;  as,  by  disregarding  this  caution. 
700  may  be  compelled  to  swallow  what  is  dangeroasly  hot.  or 
be  driven  to  the  unpardonable  alternative  of  returning  it  to 
joai  plate 

When  eating  or  drinking,  avoM  every  kind  of  audible  testi- 
mony to  the  fact. 

Finger-glasses,  containing  water  slightly  warmed  and  per 
fmned  are  placed  to  each  person  at  dessert  In  these  you 
may  dip  the  tips  of  your  fingers,  wiping  them  afterwards  on 
your  table-napkin.  If  the  finger-glass  and  doyley  are  placed 
on  your  dessert-plate,  you  should  immediately  remove  the 
^loyley  to  the  left  of  your  plate,  and  place  the  finger-glass 
upon  it  By  these  means  you  leave  the  right  for  ihe  ¥rine- 
^Imsses. 

Be  careful  to  know  the  shapes  of  the  various  kinds  of  wine- 
glasses commonly  in  use,  in  order  that  you  may  never  put  for- 
'vrmrd  one  for  another.  High  and  narrow,  and  very  broad  and 
sballow  glasses,  are  used  for  champagne* :  large,  goblet-shaped 
for  baigimdy  and  claret  \  ordinary  wine-glasses  for 


sherry  and  madeira ;  green  glasses  for  hock  ;  and  somewhat 
large,  bell-shaped  glasses  for  port. 

Port,  sherry,  and  madeira  are  decanted.  Hocks  and  cham- 
pagnes appear  in  their  native  bottles.  Claret  and  burgundy 
are  handed  around  in  a  claret  jug. 

Coffee  and  liqueurs  should  be  handed  round  ^hen  the  des 
sert  has  been  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the  table.  After 
this,  the  ladies  generally  retire. 

Should  no  servant  be  present  to  do  so,  the  gentleman  who  b 
nearest  the  doo^  should  hold  it  for  the  ladies  to  pass  through. 

When  the  ladies 'are  leaving  the  dining-room  the  gentle* 
men  all  rise  in  their  places,  and  do  not  resume  their  seats  till 
the  last  lady  is  gone. 

If  you  should  unfortunately  overturn  or  break  anything,  do 
not  apologize  for  it  You  can  show  your  regret  in  your  face^ 
but  it  is  not  well-bred  to  put  it  into  words. 

Should  you  injure  a  lady's  dress  apologize  amply,  and 
assist  her.  if  possible,  to  remove  all  traces  el  the  damage 

To  abstain  Irom  taking  the  last  piece  on  the  dish,  or  the 
last  glass  of  wine  in  the  decanter,  only  because  it  is  the  last,  is 
highly  ill-bred  It  implies  a  fear  that  the  vacancy  cannot  be 
supplied,  and  almost  conveys  an  affront  to  your  host 

In  summing  up  the  little  duties  and  laws  of  the  table,  • 
popular  author  has  said  that — '*  The  chief  matter  of  consider* 
aiion  at  the  dinner-table— as.  indeed,  everywhere  else  in  the 
life  of  a  gentleman — is  to  be  perfectly  composed  and  at  his 
ease  Me  speaks  deliberately  ;  he  performs  the  most  impoi^ 
tant  act  of  the  day  as  if  he  were  performing  the  most  ordinary. 
Yet  there  is  no  appearance  of  trifling  or  want  of  gravity  in  his 
manner .  he  maintains  the  dignity  which  is  so  becoming  on  so 
vital  an  occasion  He  performs  all  the  ceremonies^  yet  in  the 
style  of  one  who  who  performs  no  ceremonies  at  alL  He 
goes  through  all  the  complicated  duties  of  the  scene  as  if  he 
were  '  to  the  manner  bom.' " 

To  the  giver  of  a  dinner  we  have  but  one  or  two  remarks 
to  offer  If  he  be  a  bachelor,  he  had  better  give  his  dinner 
at  a  good  hotel  If  a  married  man,  he  will,  we  presume, 
enter  into  council  with  his  wife  and  his  cook.  In  any  case, 
however,  he  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  entertain  his  friends  in  the  best  manner  that  his  means 
permit  :  and  that  this  is  the  least  he  can  do  to  recompense 
them  for  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  which  th^ 
incur  in  acceptii^;  his  invitation. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  observe  that  to  sit  long  la  the  diniii||b 
room  after  the  ladies  have  retired  is  to  pay  a  bad  compliment 
to  the  hostess  and  her  fair  visitors  ;  and  that  it  is  stiU  wofso 
to  rejoin  them  with  a  flushed  face  and  impaired  powtIB  4 
thought    A  refined  gentleman  it  alwajs  tcsBfimfifr 
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L--HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  A  DANCING  PARTY 
OR  BALL. 

[  S  the  number  of  gnests  at  a  dinner-party  Is  regu- 
lated by  the  size  of  the  table,  so  should  the  nam- 
ber  of  invitations  to  a  ball  be  limited  by  the 
proportions  of  the  dancing  or  ball-room  A  pru- 
dent hostess  will  always  invite  a  few  more  guests 
than  she  really  desires  to  entertain,  in  the  certainty 
that  there  will  be  some  deserters  when  the  appointed 
evening  comes  round  ;  but  she  will  at  the  same  time 
remember  that  to  overcrowd  her  room  is  to  spoil  the  pleasure 
of  those  who  love  dancing,  and  that  a  party  of  this  kind  when 
too  numerously  attended  is  as  great  a  failure  as  one  at  which 
too  few  are  present 

A  room  which  is  nearly  square,  yet  a  little  longer  than  it  is 
broad,  will  be  found  the  most  favorable  for  a  ball.  It  admits 
of  two  quadrille  parties,  or  two  round  dances,  at  the  same 
time  In  a  perfectly  square  room  this  arrangement  is  not  so 
practicable  or  pleasant.  A  very  long  and  narrow  room,  and 
their  number  in  this  country  Is  legion,  is  obviously  of  the 
worst  shape  for  the  purpose  of  dancing,  and  is  fit  only  for 
(joadnlles  and  country  dances. 

The  top  of  the  ball  room  is  the  part  nearest  the  musicians 
In  a  private  room,  the  top  is  where  it  would  be  if  the  room 
were  a  dining-room.  It  is  generally  at  the  farthest  point  from 
the  door.  Dancers  should  be  careful  to  ascertain  the  top  of 
the  room  before  taking  their  places,  as  the  top  couples  always 
lead  the  danoea. 

A  good  Boor  k  of  the  first  importance  in  a  ball-room  In  a 
private  hoosec  nothing  can  be  better  than  a  smooth,  well 
stretched  hoiQand,  with  the  carpet  beneath. 

AbniMlanoe  of  light  and  free  ventilation  aie  Indispensable  to 
the  spirits  and  comfort  of  the  dancers. 

I  Good  amsic  is  as  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  a  ball  as 
good  wfaM  to  tiie  excellence  of  a  dinner.  No  hostess  should 
tK  hflfr  ihisiids  Cpr  this  part  of  the  entertainment*  It  is  the 
flMM^  ^^)isrioiM  economy  ImaginsMe.     Ladies  who  would  pre* 


have  been  trained  In  the  art  of  playing  dance  music*  wttli  iimi 
strict  attention  to  time  and  accent  which  Is  absolntdy  iiece»- 
sary  to  the  comfort  of  the  dancerSt  a  total  and  general  dimoa^ 
tent  is  sure  to  be  the  result  To  play  dance  music  thorough^ 
wen  is  a  branch  of  the  art  which  requires  considerable  poi^ 
tice.  It  is  as  different  from  every  other  kind  of  playing  m 
whale  fishing  is  from  fly  fishing.  Those  who  give  private 
balls  will  do  well  ever  to  bear  this  In  mind«  and  to  i»o>vide 
skilled  musicians  for  the  evening.  For  a  small  party,  a  piaao 
and  cornopean  make  a  veiy  pleasant  combination.  Unles 
where  several  instruments  are  engaged  we  do  not  recoauDcnd 
the  introduction  of  the  violin  ;  although  In  some  leapccU  As 
finest  of  all  solo  instruments,  it  is  apt  to  sound  thin  and  i 
when  employed  on  mere  inexpressive  dance  tones,  and  ] 
by  a  mere  dance  player. 

Invitations  to  a  ball  or  dance  should  be  issued  fai  tlie  neiMof 
the  lady  of  the  house,  and  written  on  small  note-paper  o£  Ae 
best  quality.  Elegant  printed  forms,  some  of  them  printed  bk 
gold  or  silver,  are  to  be  had  at  every  stationer's  by  t 
prefer  them.    The  paper  may  be  gilt-edged,  but  not  i 

An  inviution  to  a  ball  should  be  sent  out  at  least  ten  dsyi 
before  the  evening  appointed.  A  fortnight,  three  weeki^  aad 
even  a  month  may  be  allowed  In  the  way  of  notice. 

Not  more  than  two  or  three  days  should  be  permitted  tm 
elapse  before  you  reply  to  an  invitation  of  this  kind.  Thi 
reply  should  always  be  addressed  to  the  lady  of  thtt  homm^ 
and  should  be  couched  in  the  same  person  as  the  fgn 
The  following  are  the  forms  generally  In  use  9-* 

Mrs.  Molvneos  requests  the  honor  of  Csptaln  HamHtao^ 
at  an  evening  party,  on  Moodav*  Maidi  die  isth  iattaoL 

Tbnrsday^ 


Caplate  nsflraloo  haaimcfi  itlsasQrsiD  afceptlng  mb%,  ] 
polite  mvltatsoc  for  Monday  ■filni«MaittHtia  uth  I 

FHdayJ 

The  old  form  of  "  presenting  compliments**  la  i 
fashion. 
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penoo,  as  *'  Mj  dear  Sfa,**  he  is  bound  in  edqnette  to  replj 
•"My  dear  Madam." 

The  lady  who  gives  a  ball  ^  should  endeavor  to  secure  an 
equal  number  of  dancers  of  both  sexes.  Many  private  parties 
aie  spoiled  by  the  preponderance  of  young  ladies,  some  of 
idiom  never  get  partners  at  all,  unless  they  dance  with  each 
•ther. 

A  room  should  in  all  cases  be  provided  for  the  accommoda* 
tkm  of  the  ladies.  In  this  room  there  ought  to  be  several 
looking-glasses ;  attendants  to  assist  the  fair  visitors  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  hair  and  dress ;  and  some  place  in  which 
the  cloaks  and  shawls  can  be  laid  in  order,  and  found  at  a 
moment's  notice.  It  is  well  to  affix  tickets  to  the  cloaks,  giv- 
ing a  duplicate  at  the  same  time  to  each  lady,  as  at  the  public 
theaters  and  concert  rooms  Needles  and  thread  should  also 
be  at  hand,  to  repair  any  little  accident  incurred  in  dancing 

Another  room  should  be  devoted  to  refreshments,  and  kept 
amply  supplied  with  coffee,  lemonade,  ices,  wine,  and  biscuits 
dnring  the  evening  Where  this  cannot  be  arranged*  the  re- 
freshments  should  be  handed  round  between  the  dances 

The  question  of  supper  is  one  which  so  entirely  depends  on 
the  means  of  those  who  give  a  ball  or  evening  party,  that  very 
little  can  be  said  upon  it  in  a  treatise  of  this  description.  Where 
money  is  no  object,  it  is  of  course  always  preferable  to  have 
the  whole  supper,  "  with  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot," 
tent  in  from  some  first-rate  house.  It  spares  all  trouble 
whether  to  the  entertainers  or  their  servants,  and  relieves  the 
hostess  of  every  anxiety.  Where  circumstances  render  such  a 
course  imprudent,  we  would  only  observe  that  a  home-provided 
supper,  however  simple,  should  be  good  of  its  kind,  and 
abundant  in  quantity  Dancers  are  generally  hungry  people, 
and  feel  themselves  much  aggrieved  if  the  supply  of  sand 
widies  proves  onequal  to  the  demand. 

IL-BALL-ROOM   TOILETTBo 

LADIB8. 

The  style  of  a  lady's  dress  is  a  matter  so  entirely  dependent 
on  age,  means,  and  fashion,  that  we  can  offer  but  little  advice 
upon  it.  Fashion  is  so  variable,  that  statements  which  are 
true  of  it  to-day  may  be  false  a  month  hence  Respecting  no 
institution  of  modem  society  is  it  so  difficult  to  pronounce 
half-a-dozen  permanent  rules. 

We  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  suggest  the  following  lead- 
ing principle. ,  but  we  do  so  with  diffidence.  Rich  colors 
luumonize  with  rich  brunette  complexions  and  dark  hair 
Delicate  colors  are  the  most  suitable  for  delicate  and  fragile 
styles  of  beauty.  Very  young  ladies  are  never  so  suitably 
attired  as  in  white.  Ladies  who  dance  should  wear  dresses  of 
tifirht  and  diaphanous  materials,  such  as  tuUe,  gauze,  crape, 
net*  etc  ,  over  colored  silk  slips.  Silk  dresses  are  not  suitable 
for  dancing.  A  married  lady  who  dances  only  a  few  quadrilles 
may  wear  a  tUcoUtUe  silk  dress  with  propriety. 

Very  stout  persons  should  never  wear  white.    It  has  the 
effect  of  adding  to  the  bulk  of  the  figure. 

•  It  wis  be  midervtood  that  we  use  the  word  ^twlt**  to  signify  a 
I  partj  where  there  is  dandnc .  as  well  as  a  pub*ic  ban 


Black  and  scarlet  or  black  and  vicM  tie  won  hi  moai»- 
ing 

A  lady  in  deep  mourning  should  not  dance  at  alL 

However  fashionable  it  may  be  to  wear  very  long  dre«s^ 
those  ladies  who  go  to  a  bail  with  the  iatendon  of  '^*~'**g 
and  enjoying  the  dance,  should  cause  theii  dresses  to-be  mada 
short  enough  to  clear  the  ground.  We  wobM  vS^  them 
whethei  it  is  not  better  to  accept  this  slight  deviatiQ|i  iioni  an 
absurd  fa^ion,  than  to  appear  for  three  parts  o(  tha  cvsaing 
in  a  torn  and  pinned-up  skirt. 

Well-made  shoe^  whatevei  their  color  or  Tn*n'lii  and 
faultless  gloves,  are  indispensable  to  the  efied  of  %  heQ-fOom 
toOette 

Much  jewelry  b  out  of  place  in  a  baU-nxNt*  psintifnl 
flowers,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  are  the  Inrrlisif  oiM^ 
ments  that  a  lady  can  wear  on  these  oocasioni. 

QBNTLEMEN. 

A  black  suit»  thin  enameled  boots,  a  white  neckcloth,  and 
white  Of  delicate  gray  gloves,  are  the  chief  points  of  a  gen* 
tleman*s  ball-room  toilette.  He  may  wear  a  plain-bosomed 
shirt  with  one  stud.  White  waistcoats  are  now  fashionable. 
Much  display  of  jewelry  is  no  proof  of  good  taste.  A  haml* 
some  watch-chain  with,  perhaps,  the  addition  of  a  few  costly 
trifles  suspended  to  it,  and  a  single  shirt-stud,  are  the  only 
adornments  of  this  kind  that  a  gentleman  should  wear 

A  gentleman's  dress  is  necessarily  so  simple  that  it  admiu 
of  no  compromise  in  point  of  quality  and  style.  The  material 
should  be  the  best  that  money  can  procure^  and  the  fashion 
unexceptionable  So  much  of  the  outward  man  depends  on 
his  tailor,  that  we  would  orge  no  gentleman  to  economize  in 
this  matter. 

ETIQUETTB  OF  THE  BALL-ROOM. 

On  entering  the  ball-room,  the  visitor  should  at  once  seek 
the  lady  of  the  house,  and  pay  his  respects  to  her  Having 
done  this  he  may  exchange  salutations  with  such  friends  and 
acquaintances  as  may  be  in  the  room. 

If  the  ball  be  a  public  one,  and  a  gentleman  desires  to 
dance  with  any  lady  to  whom  he  Is  a  stranger,  he  must  applf 
to  a  member  of  the  floor  committee  for  an  introduction. 

Even  in  private  balls  no  gentleman  can  invite  a  lady  to 
dance  without  a  previous  introdnctlon.  This  introduction 
should  be  effected  through  the  lady  of  the  house  or  a  member 
of  her  family 

No  lady  should  accept  an  invitation  to  dance  from  a  gei^ 
tleman  to  whom  she  has  not  been  introduced  In  case  any. 
gentlenum  should  commit  the  error  of  so  invitfaig  her,  she 
should  not  excuse  herself  on  the  plea  of  a  previous  engage* 
ment  or  of  fatigue,  as  to  do  so  would  imply  that  she  did  no| 
herself  attach  due  importance  to  the  necessary  ceremony  of 
introduction.  Het  best  reply  would  be  to  the  effect  that  she 
would  have  much  pleasure  in  accepting  his  invitation  if  he 
would  procure  an  introduction  to  her.  This  observation  may 
be  taken  as  applying  only  to  public  balls.  At  a  private  party 
the  host  and  hostess  are  sufficient  guarantees  for  the  rasped* 
ability  of  their  guests ;  and  although  a  gentleman  would  shov 
a  singular  want  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  sodeQr  in  acUm 
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M  weluTe  fappotcd,  the  lady  who  should  reply  to  him  as  if 
lie  were  merely  an  impertinent  stranger  in  a  public  assembly 
room  would  be  implying  an  affront  to  her  entertainers.  I1ie 
mere  fact  of  being  assembled  together  under  the  roof  of  a  mutual 
friend,  is  in  itself  a  kind  of  general  introduction  of  the  guests 
to  each  other. 

As  introduction  given  for  the  mere  purpose  of  enabling  a 
lady  and  gentleman  to  go  through  a  dance  together  does  not 
constitate  an  acquaintanceship.  The  lady  is  at  liberty,  should 
she  feel  like  doing  so,  to  pass  the  gentleman  the  next  day 
withoat  recognition. 

To  attempt  to  dance  without  a  knowledge  of  dancing  is  not 
only  to  make  one's  self  ridiculous,  but  one's  partner  also  No 
lady  or  gentleman  has  a  right  to  place  a  partnei  in  this  ab 
lard  position. 

Never  forget  a  ball-room  engagement  To  do  so  is  to  com 
mit  an  unpardonable  offense  against  good  breeding 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  should  be  ac 
quainted  with  the  ste^  in  order  to  walk  gracefully  and  easily 
through  a  quadrille.  An  easy  carriage  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  figure  is  all  that  is  requisite .  A  round  dance,  however, 
should  on  no  account  be  attempted  without  a  thorough  know 
ledge  of  the  steps  and  some  previous  practice. 

No  person  who  has  not  a  good  ear  for  time  and  tune  need 
,  hope  to  dance  well 

I  At  the  conclusion  of  a  dance  the  gentleman  bows  to  his 
partner,  and  eithei  promenades  with  her  tound  the  room  or 
takes  hei  to  a  seat.  Where  a  room  is  set  apart  for  refresh 
ments  he  offers  to  conduct  her  thither  At  a  public  ball  no 
gentleman  would,  of  course  permit  a  lady  to  pay  for  refresh- 
ments. Good  taste  forbids  that  a  lady  and  gentleman  should 
dance  too  frequently  together  at  either  a  public  or  private  ball 
Engaged  persons  should  be  careful  not  to  commit  this  con 
spicttous  solecism 

If  a  lady  happens  to  forget  a  previous  engagement,  and 
stands  up  with  another  partner,  the  gentleman  whorr  she  has 
thus  slighted  is  bound  to  believe  that  she  has  acted  from  mere 
inadvertence,  and  should  by  no  meaiu  suffer  his  pride  to 
master  his  good  tempet.  To  cause  a  disagreeable  scene  in  a 
private  ball-room  is  to  affront  your  host  and  hostess,  and  to 
make  yourself  absurd.  In  a  public  room  it  b  no  less  repre- 
hensible 

Always  remember  that  good  breeding  and  good  temper  (or 
die  appearance  of  good  temper}  are  inseparably  connected. 

Young  gentlemen  are  earnestly  advised  not  to  linut  their 
'conversation  to  remarks  on  the  weather  and  the  heat  of  the 
';Kknil  It  Is  to  a  certain  extent  incumbent  on  them  to  do 
■oroethlng  more  than  dance  when  they  invite  a  lady  to  join  a 
^adfillo.  If  it  be  only  upon  the  news  of  the  day.  a  gentle 
Ben  dioald  be  aUe  to  afford  at  least  three  or  four  observations 
Ic  his  paitner  in  the  course  of  a  long  half  hour. 

Gentlemen  who  dance  cannot  be  too  careful  not  to  injure 
fhe  diQises  oi  tlM  ladies  who  do  them  the  honoi  to  stand  up 
frtflr  tliam.  The  young  men  of  the  present  day  are  singularly 
tBMflew  In  this  respect,  and  when  they  have  torn  a  lady's  deli 
tile  ddit  appear  to  think  the  mischief  they  have  done  scarcel> 
WOffth  the  troubfe  of  an  apology. 

^  fiflwun  ooodacts  his  last  partner  to  the  sapper-room, 


and  having  waited  upon  her  while  there,  xe-condnct?  her  ts 
the  ball-room 

'Never  attempt  to  take  a  place  in  a  dance  which  has  beco 
previously  engaged. 

A  thoughtful  hostess  will  never  introduce  a  bad  dancer  to  a 
good  one«  because  she  has  no  right  to  puiush  one  friend  b 
order  to  oblige  another. 

It  is  not  customary  for  married  persons  to  djuice  together  in 
society. 

IV. -THE  QUADRILLE. 

The  Quadrille  is  the  most  universale  as  it  is  certainly  the 
most  sociable  of  all  fashionable  dances.  It  admits  of  pleasant 
conversation,  frequent  interchange  of  partners,  and  b  adapted 
to  every  age,  the  young  or  old  ;  the  ponderous  paterfomd&ai 
or  hb  sylph -like  daughter,  may  with  equal  propriety  takt 
part  in  its  easy  and  elegant  figures.  Even  an  occasional  blunda 
b  of  less  consequence  in  thb  dance  than  in  many  others^ 
for  each  personage  b  in  some  degree  free  as  to  hb  own  move- 
ments not  being  compelled  by  the  continual  embrace  of  hb 
partner  to  dance  either  better  or  worse  than  he  may  find  coo- 
venient. 

People  now  generally  walk  through  a  quadrille.  Nothii^ 
mort  than  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  figure,  a  graceful 
demeanor,  and  a  correct  ear  for  the  time  of  the  music  are 
requbite  to  enable  any  one  to  take  a  creditable  part  in  thii 
dance. 

As  soon  as  a  gentleman  has  engaged  hb  partner  for  the 
quadrille,  he  should  endeavor  to  secure  as  hb  vis^-vU  some 
friend  or  acquaintance  and  should  then  lead  hb  partner  to  the 
top  of  the  quadrille,  provided  that  post  of  honor  be  sdO 
vacant.     He  will  place  the  lady  always  at  hb  right  hand. 

Quadrille  music  b  divided  into  eight  bars  for  each  part  of 
the  figure  ;  two  steps  should  be  taken  in  every  bar ;  every 
movement  thus  invariably  consists  of  eight  or  four  steps 

It  is  well  not  to  learn  too  many  new  figures  :  thememoiyb 
liable  to  become  confused  among  them  ;  besides  whidu  it  b 
doubtful  whether  your  partner,  or  your  vtr-^vtr,  b  as  learned 
in  the  matter  as  yourself.  Masters  are  extremely  fond  of  in* 
venting  and  teaching  new  figures ;  but  you  will  do  well  to 
confine  your  attention  to  a  few  simple  and  universally  received 
sets,  which  you  will  find  quite  suffiaent  for  your  purpose.  W« 
begin  with  the  oldest  and  most  common,  the 

FIRST  SET  OF  QUADRILLE& 
First  Plgure.~Le  Pantalon. 

Th.  couples  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  quadrille  cross  to 
each  other'b  places  in  eight  steps,  occupying  four  bcui  of  &e 
time  (  re-cross  hnmedUtely  to  their  own  places,  which  con* 
pletes  the  movement  of  eight  bars.  Thb  b  called  the  dosar 
Anglais*  The  gentleman  always  keeps  to  the  right  of  witJ^ 
vU  lad>  in  crossing,  thus  placing  her  inside 

Set  to  partners,  or  balancet  /  turn  your  partners.  (This  oc- 
cupie  the  second  eight  bars^)  Ladies  chain,  or  cknn^  Oa 
dames.  (Eight  bars  more.)  Each  couple  crosses  to  opposite 
couple's  place,  gentleman  giving  hb  hand  to  his  partner  *  this 
b  called  iialf-promenade.    Couples  recross  right  and  Ie€l  tm 
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theii  places,  without  giving  hands,  which  completes  another 

dght  bars,  and  ends  the  figure 

The  side  couples  repeat  what  the  top  and  bottom  couples 

have  done. 

Second  Figure.— L*EtA. 

The  ladies  in  all  the  top  couples,  and  their  vis-^-vis  gentle- 
men, advance  four  steps,  and  retire  the  same,  repeating  this 
movement  once  again,  which  makes  the  first  eight  bars 

Top  ladies  and  vis-d'vii  gentlemen  cross  to  each  other's 
places ;  advance  four  steps  ;  retreat  ditto  ;  cross  back  towards 
partners*  who  set  to  them  as  thej  advance  ;  turn  partners, 
which  ends  first  half  of  figure. 

Second  ladies  and  top  xnsJk^tns  gentlemen  execute  the  ssune 
movements.     Then  side  couples  begin,  the  privilege  of  com 
mencement  being  conferred  on  those  ladies  who  stand  at  the 
tight  of  the  top  couples 

This  figure  is  sometimes  performed  in  a  different  manner, 
known  as  double  VEU.  Instead  of  the  top  lady  and  vts-U'ins 
gentleman  advancing  alone  they  advance  with  partners,  join- 
ing hands :  cross  and  return,  as  in  the  single  figure  This 
▼ariation  is.  however  somewhat  out  of  vogue,  except  (as  will 
presently  be  seen)  in  the  last  figure  of  the  quadrille,  where  it 
is  still  frequently  introduced. 

Third  Figure.— L»  Poule. 
Top  lady  and  vis-^'Vis  gentleman  cross  to  each  other's  places, 
giving  right  hand  in  passing  ;  cross  back  again  with  left  hand 
O^ight  bars.)  The  two  couples  form  in  a  line,  and  join  hands, 
the  left  hand  of  one  holding  the  right  hand  of  his  or  her 
aeighboi.  so  that  each  faces  different  ways:  in  this  position 
all  four  balancei  then  half  promenade  with  partner  lo  opposite 
place :  toi^  lady  and  vis-h-vu  gentleman  advance  four  step^  and 
retire  ditto.  (2d  eight  bars.)  Both  top  and  bottom  couples 
advance  together  and  retire  the  same  ;  then  re-cros»  right  and 
left  to  places.  (3d  eight  bars  )  Second  lady  and  first  oppos 
ite  gentleman  repeat  figure  Side  couples  repeat^  observing 
.  rule  for  commencement  as  in  LEU. 


Fourth  Figure.— La  Treniae. 

Top  couples  join  hands,  advance  four  stens  and  retrea* 
tlitto  ;  advance  again  gentleman  leaving  lady  at  left  hand  of 
vis-h^vis  gentleman,  and  retiring  alone  fist  eight  bars.) 
Two  ladies  advance,  crossing  to  opposite  side  ;  gentlemar  ad 
Tances  to  meet  his  partnei,  vis-^'Vi,  lady  retumc  to  hers.  (3d 
dght  bars  )  Balaneet ;  turns  partners  to  places.  (3d  eight 
bars.)  Second  couple  performs  same  figure  ;  side  couples  re* 
peat  as  before 

If  La  Pastorale  be  preferred,  it  will  be  performed  thus  :— 
Top  couples  advance  and  retreat  ;  advance,  gentleman  leading 
lady  to  left  hand  of  vis^J^vis  gentleman ;  he  advances  with 
both  ladies  four  steps,  retreating  ditto  :  again  advanang  he 
leaves  both  ladies  with  first  gentleman,  retreating  alone  ;  top 
gentleman  and  both  ladies  advance  and  retreat ;  again  ad- 
irmnce  joining  hands  In  dtde,  go  half  round,  half  promenade 
to  opposite  places,  then  return  right  and  left  to  their  own. 
Second  couples  and  side  couples  repeat  as  before. 

Filth  Figure.- La  Ftaato. 
Begfai  with  the  grand  rond  or  great  round  ;  that  Is,  fhe 
vbole  quadrille  ;  first  and  second  couples  and  sides  Join  hands 


all  around,  advance  four  steps,  and  retreat  ditto  VEUSs  now 
sometimes  introduced,  i\it  grand rond  hemg  repeated  between 
each  division  of  the  figure.  But  it  gives  a  greater  variety  and 
krio  to  the  quadrille  if,  after  the  first  grand  rond,  the  follow^ 
ing  figure  be  performed,  ^tgahp  step  being  used  ihroufhout. 
Each  gentleman  (at  top  and  bottom  couples i  takes  his  XsmSy 
round  the  waist,  as  for  ^t  galop ;  advance  four  steps,  retreat 
ditto,  advance  again,  cross  to  opposite  places ;  advance,  x^ 
treat,  re-cross  to  own  places.  Ladies  chain ;  half  promenade 
across;  half  right  and  left  to  places;  grand  rond  Side 
couples  repeat  figure.  Grand rond  between  each  division  and 
at  the  conclusion.  Bow  to  your  partners,  and  conduct  your 
lady  to  seat 

v.— THE  LANCERa 

The  Lancers  Quadrille  is  perhaps  the  most  graceful  and 
animated  of  any.  Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  become 
a  great  favorite  in  fashionable  circles.  It  admits  of  much 
skill  and  elegance  in  executing  its  quick  and  varied  figures,  a 
correct  acquaintance  with  which  is  absolutely  requisite  to  aU 
who  take  part  in  it.  Unlike  the  common  quadrille,  the  Lan- 
cers must  be  danced  by  four  couples  only  in  each  set ;  though 
of  course  there  can  be  many  sets  dancing  at  the  same  time 
The  number  being  so  limited  one  awkward  or  ignorant  person 
confuses  the  whole  set ;  therefore,  it  is  indispensable  that 
every  one  who  dances  in  thb  quadrille  should  have  a  thorough 
mastery  of  its  graceful  intricacies  We  have  observed  that  of 
late  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  substitute  new  tunes  and 
new  figures  for  the  old  well-known  music  of  the  Lancers 
Quadrille.  We  cannot  consider  this  an  improvement  The 
old  simple  melodies  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  sprightly,  joy* 
ous  character  of  the  dance  ;  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
for  any  of  the  modem  substitutes.  When  these  are  used, 
the  Lancers,  in  our  opinion  loses  its  Individuality  and  spirit, 
becoming  almost  like  a  common  quadrille.  We  should  be 
heartily  glad  to  see  the  old  tunes  restored,  once  for  all.  to  their 
rightful  supremacy 

The  sets  of  four  couples,  top.  opposite,  and  sides,  having 
been  arranged  the  dance  begins  as  follows  •  — 

xst  Figure^ — First  lady  and  opposite  gentleman  advance 
and  retreat ;  advance  again,  joining  their  hands ;  pass  round 
each  othei  and  back  to  places,  (ist  eight  bars.)  Top  couple 
join  hands,  and  cross  opposite  couple  crossing  at  the  same 
time,  separately,  outside  them  ;  the  same  reversed,  back  to 
places.  (3d  eight  bars.)  All  the  couples  balances,  to  comers ( 
each  gentleman  turns  his  neighbor's  partner  back  to  places. 
(3d  eigh*  bars.)  Second  couple  repeat  figure  from  beginning; 
after  them  side  couples,  those  who  stand  to  the  right  of  top 
couple  having  always  the  priority,  as  in  the  common  quad- 
rille. 

2d  Figmn. — First  couple  advance  and  retreat,  gentleman 
holding  lady's  left  hand ;  advance  again  ;  gentleman  leaves 
hb  partner  in  the  center  of  the  quadrille,  and  retires  to  place, 
(ist  eight  bars.)  Balaneet  to  each  other  and  turn  to  places. 
(3d  eight  bars.)  Side  couples  join  first  and  second  couples, 
formmc  a  line  of  four  on  either  side.  Each  line  advances 
four  steps  retreats  ditto ,  then  advances  again  each  gentle- 
man reclaiming  his  partner,  and  all  turn  to  places.  Second 
and  side  conples  repeat  figure  In  1 
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^  Flgmi.^'YhitX  lady  adrances  four  steps  alone,  and  stops; 
t«j-d-m  gentleman  does  the  same  ,  first  lady  retires  facing 
gentleman,  to  whom  she  makes  a  slow  profound  courtesy. 
CThe  oonrtesy  must  occupy  a  bat  or  two  of  the  music  ;  and  as» 
|iC  made  with  grace  and  dignity,  it  is  most  elective,  we  would 
jrecommend  ladies  to  practice  it  carefully  beforehand.)  The 
gentleman  at  the  same  time  bows  and  retires  (ist  eight  barsX 
AH  four  ladies  adrance  to  center  give  right  hands  acroo^  to 
each  other  (which  is  called  the  dcuik  eiain)^  and  left  hand  to 
viriHdi  gentleman  j  then  back  again,  left  hands  across  in  the 
middle^  and  rig^t  hands  to  partners  back  to  places  (ad  eight 
ban.)  fSeoond  and  side  couples  repeat  6gure  from  commence- 


▲  aim  leoent  faahkm  for  dancing  this  figure  is  as  follows : 
lutead  of  one  lady  advancing  at  first,  all  font  advance,  and 
coortciy  to  each  other ;  then  turn  and  courtesy  to  their  part 
aers.  Ladles  do  Uie  imtnUntt  in  the  centei  ;  that  is,  give 
fi|^t  hands  across  to  eadi  other,  and  half  round  ;  left  hands 
across  back  again,  and  return  to  places.  (Gentlemen  meantime 
an  move  round  outside  the  ladies,  till  each  has  regained  his 
place.  Figure  as  usual  repeated  four  times  ;  but  the  second 
and  fourth  time  the  gentlemen  advance  instead  of  the  ladies, 
and  bow,  first  to  each  othei,  then  to  their  partners ,  continuing 
as  before  through  the  rest  of  the  figure* 

4/i  /1(fufv.— Top  gentleman,  taking  partner's  left  hand* 
leads  her  to  the  couple  on  their  right,  to  whom  they  bow  and 
courtesy  (which  civility  must  be  met  w)th  the  like  acknowledg- 
ment), then  cross  quickly  to  fourth  couple  and  do  the  same, 
(ist  eight  bars,)  All  four  couples  chasstt  croun  right  and  left 
(gentleman  invariably  passing  behind  his  partner),  then  turn 
hands  i$our  det  mains)  back  to  places,  (ad  eight  bars.)  First 
and  opposite  couples  right  and  left  across  and  back  again  to 
places.    (3d  eight  bars.)    Second  and  sides  repeat  as  usuaL 

5M  Figure, — This  figure  commences  with  the  music  Each 
couple  should  stand  ready,  the  gentleman  facing  his  partner, 
his  right  hand  holding  hers.  If  every  one  docs  not  start  di- 
rectly  the  music  begins,  and  does  not  observe  strict  time 
throughout,  this  somewhat  intricate  figure  becomes  hopelessly 
embarrassed ;  but,  when  weU  danced,  it  is  the  prettiest  of  the 
set  It  commences  with  the  gmudi  ckaine  all  round ;  each 
gentleman  giving  his  right  hand  to  his  partner  at  starting,  his 
left  to  the  next  lady,  then  his  right  again,  and  so  all  round, 
tID  aO  have  returned  to  their  places.  (This  occupies  sixteen 
litft  o(  the  music.)  First  couple  promenade  inside  figure,  re* 
turning  to  places  with  their  backs  turned  to  opposite  couple. 
The  tide  couple  on  their  right  faUs  in  immediately  behind 
them  \  the  fourth  couple  follows,  the  second  couple  remaining 
in  their  places.  A  double  line  is  thus  formed — ^ladies  on  one 
.side  and  gentlemen  on  the  other.  (3d  eight  bars.)  All  chassa 
'troisn^  ladies  left,  gentlemen  right,  behind  partners.  First 
lady  leads  off,  turning  sharply  round  to  the  right ;  first  gentle 
man  does  the  same  to  the  left,  meeting  at  the  bottom  of  the 
quadrHltt,  andjiromenade  back  to  places.  All  the  ladies  fol 
k>w  fint  lady ;  all  the  gentlemen  follow  first  gentleman  ;  and 
as  each  meets  his  partner  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure,  they 
tODch  hands,  then  fall  back  in  two  lines— ladies  on  one  side, 
gendemen  on  the  ^other-fadng  each  other.  (4th  eight  bars.) 
JToor  ladks  Join  hl&da»  advance,  and  retreat ;  four  gentlemen 


ditto  at  the  same  time  ;  then  each  turns  his  partner  to  placet 
(Sih  eight  barb )  Cra$uit  chaitu  again.  Second  and  side 
couples  repeat  the  whole  figure  in  succession,  each  couple  tak* 
ing  its  turn  to  lead  ofi,  as  the  first  had  done.  Gnmde  cMaim 
between  each  figure  and  in  conclusion 

VI.-THE  LANCERS    FOR    SIXTEEN,  OR 
DOUBLE   LANCERS. 

ut  Fi/iyin,  ^Two  first  ladies  and  vis-^^vis  gentlemen  begin 
at  the  same  moment,  and  go  through  the  figure  as  in  Single 
Lancers  All  baJanat  to  comers  ;  in  other  words,  each  lady 
sets  to  gentlemen  at  her  right  who  turns  her  to  her  place. 
Second  couples  and  sides  repeat  as  usuaL 

2ii  Figure, — First  couples  advance  retreat,  advance  agidn* 
leaving  ladies  in  center ;  set  to  partners  and  turn  to  places. 
Two  side  couples  nearest  first  couples  join  them ;  two  side 
couples  nearest  second  couples  do  the  same,  thus  forming  ei^ 
in  each  line.  They  all  advance  and  retreat,  holding  hands, 
then  turn  partners  to  places.  Repeated  by  second  and  sidt 
couples  as  U8ual> 

yd  Figure, — First  ladies  advance  and  stop ;  vis^^vis  gea 
tlemen  ditto ;  courtest  orofoundly  bow,  and  back  to  places. 
Ladies  do  the  mouiinei  gentlemen  go  round  outside,  and  back 
to  places^  Oir  ladies  advance  and  courtesy  to  each  otliet  and 
then  to  partners  crentleuien  doing  the  same  when  the  secood 
and  fourth  coupler  begin  the  figure,  as  in  Single  Lancers. 

4/4  Figure  -  First  couples  advance  to  couples  on  their  rigjbt  \ 
bow  and  coiirt<is>-  ;  cross  to  opposite  side,  bow  and  ooniw 
tesy,  cJuuset  crouet^  and  return  to  place.  Right  and  left  ta 
opposite  places,  and  back  again>  Second  couples  and  sidea 
repeat  figure. 

5M  Figure, — Grande  cAaine  all  round,  pausing  at  die  end  of 
every  eight  bars  to  bow  and  courtesy ;  continue  rAo»ir  backto 
places,  which  will  occupy  altogether  thirty-two  bars  of  tte 
music  Figure  almost  the  same  as  in  Single  Lancerm.  BoA 
first  couples  lead  around,  side  couples  falling  in  behind,  tlna 
forming  four  sets  of  lines.  Figure  repeated  by  second  and 
side  couples ;  grande  chaiete  between  eadi  figure  and  at  te 
conchision. 

VIL  DOUBLE  QUADRILLE, 

This  quadrille  contains  the  same  figures  as  the  t**^^^*^^ 
quadrille,  but  so  arranged  that  they  are  danced  by  foar 
instead  of  two  couples.  All  quadrille  music  suits  it ;  and  H 
occupies  just  half  the  time  of  the  old  quadrille.  It  makct 
an  agreeable  variety  in  the  movements  of  the  dance,  and  la 
easily  learned.    It  requhres  four  couplet. 

First  Flfure.->PantBloa« 

First  and  second  couples  right  and  left,  wliilst  side  ff^fitu 
dance  the  ehaim  Angiaise  outside  them.  All  loar  rrwplaa  ail 
to  partners  and  turn  them.  Four  ladies  form  ladies'  dttin,  em 
hands  across  in  the  middle  of  die  figure,  giving  first  rigM 
hands,  and  then  left,  back  to  places.  Half  promenade,  fint 
and  second  couples  do  ckaine  AngletUet  whOe  side  oooplef 
do  grande  ckaine  round  them.  This  leaT0S  all  in  thair  1 
places,  and  ends  figoie. 
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Second  Figure,— L'Btc 

Tkst  lady,  and  lady  on  hei  right  hand,  perform  the  figure 
with  their  vtjJi-vu  gentlemen.  39  \d  common  V£t^ ;  taking 
care,  when  they  cross  to  make  a  senu-cirde  to  the  left. 
Second  couple  and  second  side  couple  repeat  figure,  as  in  com- 
mon L'£t^. 

Third  Figure.— i^a  Poule. 

Top  lady  and  vis-^vU  gentleman  lady  at  her  right,  and 
her  opposite  gentleman,  periorro  figure  at  the  same  time,  set* 
ting  to  each  other  in  two  cross  Imes     Othei  couples  follow  as 


Fourth  Figure.— La  Pastorale. 

The  first  and  opposite  couples  dance  the  figure,  not  with 
each  other,  but  with  the  couples  to  theit  right  The  latte«  do 
the  tame  with  first  and  second  couplea 

Fifth  Flgure.^FlDale. 

Galopade  all  round  Top  and  opposite  couples  galopade 
forwards,  and  retreat  As  they  retreat  side  couples  advance  ; 
and,  as  they  retreat  in  their  turn,  first  and  second  couples  gal- 
<^Muie  to  each  others  places  Side  couples  the  same  First 
and  second  couples  advance  again  side  couples  the  same  as 
the  others  retreat ;  first  and  second  back  to  places  as  side 
couples  retreat  Side  couplet  back  to  pla;;es  Double  cMaiiu 
des  dames,  and  galopade  all  round  ilien  side  couples  repeat 
figure  as  usual  and  ^aUfi  aD  round  in  conclusion. 

It  is  requisite  to  keep  correct  time  and  step  in  this  quadr- 
gllle»  which  would  otherwise  become  much  confused. 

VIII.  THE  POLKA. 

The  origin  of  this  once  celebrated  dance  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain. It  is  believed  by  some  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  to 
have  been  brought  into  Germany  from  the  East  Others  affirm 
that  its  origin  is  of  more  recent  date,  and  its  birthplace  con- 
tiderably  nearer  home.  An  authority  on  these  matters  le* 
maiks :  **  In  spite  of  what  those  professors  say  who  procbdm 
themselves  to  have  learned  die  Polka  in  Gennany  or  as  being 
indebted  for  it  to  an  Hungarian  nobleman,  we  are  far  froc 
fdadng  confidence  in  their  assertions.  In  our  opinion  Pans 
it  Itt  birthplace,  and  itt  true  author,  undoubtedly,  the  now 
Itrwfamed  Monsieur  Cellarius.  for  whom  this  offspring  of  hit 
genius  has  gained  a  European  celebrity." 

Whatever  we  may  be  inclined  to  believe  with  regard  to  this 
disputed  question,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  wide-spread 
popularity  which  for  many  years  was  enjoyed  by  die  Polka. 
.  When  first  introduced  in  1843,  it  was  received  with  enthusi^ 
asm ;  aad  it  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  style  of 
^dancing  which  had  prevailed  up  to  that  period.  A  brisk, 
lively  character  was  imparted  even  to  the  steady-going  quad^ 
line ;  the  old  yalse  i  Trvis  Temps  was  pronounced  insuffera- 
bly ••  slow  - ;  and  ite  brilliant  rival,  die  Vain  h  Deux  Temps, 
^^ch  had  been  recendy  introduced,  at  once  established  the 
•Dpiemacy  which  it  has  ever  since  maintained  The  gabp, 
which  had  been  until  this  penod  only  an  occasional  dance, 
■ow  assumed  a  prominent  post  in  every  ball-room,  dividing 
(he  honors  with  the  valse 

Perliaps  no  dance  affords  greater  facilities  for  the  display  of 


ignorance  or  sldll,  el^ance  or  vulgarity,  than  the  PoDul  Tha 
step  is  simple  and  easily  acquired,  but  the  method  of  dancing 
it  varies  ad  infinitum.  Some  persons  race  and  romp  througk 
the  dance  in  a  manner  fatiguing  to  themselves  and  dangerous 
to  their  fellow-dancers.  Others  (though  this  It  more  rare) 
drag  theii  partner  lisdessly  along,  with  a  sovereign  contempt 
alike  lor  the  requirements  of  the  time  and  the  spirit  of  the 
music  Some  gendemen  hold  their  partner  to  tigfil  tliat  she  it 
half  suffocated ;  others  hold  her  so  loosely  that  she  continually 
slips  away  from  them.  All  these  extremes  are  equally  6bjec> 
donable,  and  defeat  the  graceful  intention  of  die  dance  It 
should  be  performed  quiedy,  but  widi  spirit,  and  always  in 
strtci  Hme,  The  head  and  shoulders  should  be  kept  ttlU.  not 
jerked  and  turned  at  every  step,  at  it  die  manner  d  tome. 
The  feet  should  glide  swiftly  along  the  floor'*noit  hopping  of 
jumping  as  if  the  boards  were  red-hot 

Vou  should  clasp  your  partner  lighdj  hot  fiimty  round  tha 
waist  with  your  right  arm 

Your  left  hand  takes  her  r^^lit  hand  \  hot  bewart  of  deva^ 
ing  yoor  arm  and  hers  in  the  air.  or  holding  them  out  straig^ 
which  suggests  the  idea  of  windmills. 

Above  an,  never  place  your  left  hand  on  your  hip  or  behind 
yoo.  In  the  first  place,  you  thus  drag  your  partner  too  much 
forwani  which  makes  her  look  ungraceful ;  in  the  next«  this 
attitude  it  mtfef  ustd  except  in  casinos,  and  it  is  almost  an 
insult  to  introduce  it  in  a  respectable  ban-room. 

Let  the  hand  Which  clasps  your  partner's  faU  easfly  by  your 
side  in  t  natural  position  and  keep  it  there.  Your  partnei'a 
left  harr  rests  on  your  right  shoulder ;  her  right  ann  is  thrown 
a  litdr  forwards  toward  your  left 

The  Polka  is  danced  in  1  time  There  are  three  steps  In 
ead  6a>  (  the  fourth  beat  it  always  a  rest 

\\  u.  nest  to  impossible  to  describe  in  words  the  step  of  tha 
Polka  ot  of  any  drcnlar  dance:  nothing  but  example  can 
xyrrecdy  teadi  it  \  and  although  we  shaU  do  our  best  to  be  at 
^eaf  as  possible,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  those  of  cor 
readers  wlio  desire  to  excel*  whether  in  this  or  the  following 
dances   ^o  take  a  few  lessons  from  some  competent  faistmctOD 

Th^  ^f^tleman  starU  widi  Lis  left  foot,  the  lady  with  her 
right  "^e  shan  describe  the  step  as  danced  by  the  genda« 
man  i  the  same  directions,  reversing  the  order  of  the  feet,  wall 
apply  to  the  lady 

ti/AMK/-— Sprinc:  sllghdy  on  right  foot,  at  die  ttme  tima 
lUde  left  foot  forward. 

2^  te/.— -Bring  ri^t  foot  forward  by/ffwajr,  at  tha  tana 
time  raising  left  foot 

yi  ^Mi/.— Bring  left  foot  slighdy  forward  and  JUtts^osk  it 
leavhig  right  foot  ndsed,  and  the  knee  tlightlj  bent»  ready  to 
begin  the  step  at  the  first  beat  of  the  next  has  { 

4/Jk  ietti.^Kemain  on  left  foot  Begin  next  bar  with  the 
right  foot  and  repeat  die  step  to  end  of  third  beat  Begin 
the  foUowing  bar  with  left  foot  and  to  on  |  commencing 
eadi  bar  with  right  or  left  foot  alternately. 

The  Polka  is  danced  with  a  circular  movement  Vkt  the 
Valse  ;  In  each  bar  you  half  turn,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the 
second  bar,  you  have  brought  your  partner  completely  round 

The  circular  movement  of  the  Polka  admits  of  two  direc' 
dont— from  right  or  left  or  from  left  to  rit^t    The  ordinary 
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direction  is  from  right  to  left.  The  oppotite  one  is  known  as 
the  rtversf  step.  It  is  more  difficult  to  execute*  but  is  a  pleas- 
ant change  for  skilled  dancers,  if  they  have  become  ^ddy  from 
'turning  too  long  in  one  direction. 

*  In  dancing  the  Polka,  or  any  circular  dance  where  a  large 
Jramber  of  couples  are  performing  at  the  same  time,  the  gen. 
tlenum  must  be  careful  to  steer  his  fair  burden  safely  through 
the  mazes  of  the  crowded  ball-room.  A  little  watchfulness 
can  almost  always  avoid  collisions,  and  a  good  dancer  ;iyould 
consider  himself  disgraced  if  any  mishap  occurred  to  a  lady 
under  his  care.  Keep  a  sharp  lookout,  and  avoid  crowded 
comers.  Should  so  many  couples  be  dancing  as  to  render 
such  caution  impossible,  stop  at  once  and  do  not  go  on  until 
the  room  has  become  somewhat  cleared.  In  a  few  minutes 
others  wiQ  have  paused  to  rest,  and  you  can  then  continue.  Your 
partner  wiU  be  grateful  that  your  consideration  has  preserved 
her  from  the  dismal  plight  in  which  we  have  seen  some  ladies 
emerge  from  this  dance — their  coiffeurs  disordered,their  dresses 
torn,  and  their  cheeks  crimson  with  fatigue  and  mortification, 
wliile  their  indignant  glances  plainly  showed  the  anget  they 
did  not  care  to  express  in  words,  and  which  their  reckless 
partner  had  fully  deserved.  A  torn  dress  is  sometimes  not 
the  heaviest  penalty  incurred  :  we  have  known  more  than  one 
instance  where  ladies  have  been  lamed  for  weeks  through  the 
culpable  carelessness  of  their  partners ;  their  tender  feet  having 
been  half  crushed  beneath  some  heavy  boot  in  one  of  these  awk- 
ward collisions.  This  is  a  severe  price  to  pay  for  an  even- 
L  tig's  amusement,  and  gentlemen  are  bound  to  be  cautious  how 
they  inflict  it  or  anything  approaching  to  it,  upon  their  fair 
companions.  Ladies,  on  the  other  hand  will  do  weU  to  re- 
member that  by  leaning  heavily  upon  their  partner's  shouldet, 
dragging  back  from  his  encircling  arm,  oi  otherwise  impeding 
the  freedom  of  his  movements,  they  materially  add  to  hb 
labor  and  take  from  his  pleasure  in  the  dance.  They  should 
endeavor  to  lean  as  lightly,  and  give  as  little  trouble  as  possi- 
ble ;  for,  however  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  the  nobler  sex 
may  be  the  idea  of  feminine  dependence,  we  question  whether 
the  reality,  in  the  shape  of  a  dead  weight  upon  theii  aching 
arms  throughout  a  Polka  oi  a  Valse  of  twenty  minutes'  dura- 
tion, would  be  acceptable  to  even  the  most  chivalrous  among 
them 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  our  instructions,  because  they 
not  only  apply  to  the  Polka,  but  equally  to  all  circular  dances 
where  a  great  number  stand  up  to  dance  at  the  same  time. 
We  now  pass  on  to  the  Mazourka. 

The  time  of  the  Mazourka  is  },  like  the  common  valse  ;  but 
it  should  be  played  much  more  slowly  ;  if  danced  quickly,  it 
becomes  an  unmeaning  succession  of  hops,  and  its  graceful 
c!)aracter  is  destroyed. 

We  describe  the  step  as  danced  by  the  lady  ;  for  the  gen- 
gentleman  it  will  be  the  same,  with  the  feet  reversed  ;  that  is. 
for  right  foot  read  left,  and  so  on. 

Pint  Step. 

isi  and 9d btatt.  -Spring  on  left  foot,  sliding  forward  right 
foot  at  the  same  time,  and  immediately  let  your  weight  rest  on 
the  forward  foot    This  occupies  two  beats. 

yl  iM^— Spring  on  ri|^  foot )  this  cndi  the  bar. 


2/ Aor,  1st  ami  2d  Ami^.— Spring  again  on  right  foot,  aad 
slide  forward  left  at  same  time.  Rest  on  it  a  moment  as  l»> 
fore  during  second  beat ;  at  third  beat  spring  on  it ;  whidi 
ends  second  bar.  Continue  same  step  throughout  Yoa  wiU 
perceive  that,  at  the  first  aCnd  third  beats  of  the  time,  yon  hop 
slightly,  resting,  during  the  second  beats,  on  the  foremost  foot 

Second  Step. 

tst  ^«/.~Spring  on  left  foot,  slightly  striking  both  heek 
together 

2d  ^M/.— Slide  right  foot  to  the  right,  bending  the  knee. 

ylbeat, — Bring  the  left  foot  up  to  right  foot  with  a  sU^ 
spring  raising  right  foot ;  which  ends  the  first  bar. 

2d  bar^  1st  beat. — Spring  again  on  left  foot,  striking  it  with 
heel  of  right 

24/^M/,~S]ide  right  foot  to  the  right 

yi  beat* — Fall  on  right  foot,  raising  left  foot  behind  i^ 
which  ends  the  second  bar.  Reverse  the  step  by  springing 
first  on  the  right  foot,  and  sliding  the  left,  etc  The  music 
generally  indicates  that  this  stef  should  be  repeated  thiee 
times  to  the  right,  which  occupies  three  bars  then  rest  during 
the  fourth  bar,  and  return  with  reverse  step  to  the  left  during 
the  three  bars  which  follow,  resting  again  at  the  eighth  bar. 

Third  Step. 

1st  ^/:— Spring  on  left  foot,  and  slide  right  foot  to  On 
right 

2d  beat.^Kesi  on  right  foot 

2d  beat, — Spring  on  right  foot,  bringing  left  foot  up  h^ 
hind  it 

2d  bar  1st  beat, — Spring  on  right  foot,  sliding  left  foot  to 
the  left 

2it  A^tf/.— Rest  on  left  foot 

yl  beat, — Hop  on  left  foot,  bringing  right  behind  as  befm 
Continue  at  pleasure. 

The  first  of  these  three  steps  is  most  commonly  nsed  in  te 
valse  ;  but  the  second  is  an  agreeable  change  for  those  wfao 
may  have  grown  giddy  or  weary  in  doing  the  /^ta^  em  4nir 
iMff/ (circulat  movement). 

Be  careful  not  to  exaggerate  the  slight  hop  at  the  first  sad 
third  beats  of  each  bar  ;  and  to  sHde  the  foot  gracefully  f» 
w«rd«  not  merely  to  make  a  step,  as  some  bad  dancers  do> 

IX.  THE  MAZOURKA  QUADRILLE. 

Thb  elegant  quadrille  has  five  figures,  and  can  be  performed 
by  any  even  number  of  couples.  The  music,  like  the  step» 
is  that  of  the  Mazourka.  The  couples  are  arranged  as  in  the 
ordinary  quadrille. 

Join  hands  all  round  ;  grand  rond  to  the  left  (four  ban]k 
then  back  again  to  the  right  (four  bars),  employing  the  secmi 
step  of  the  Mazourka.  Each  couple  does  the  petit  4M(r fonraids 
and  backwards,  still  using  the  second  step,  and  repeating  it 
three  times  to  the  right — then  resting  a  bar  ;  three  times  to 
the  left — then  resting  another  bar  ;  which  occupies  eig^t  ban 
of  the  music.  These  figures  may  be  considered  as  prelimi 
nary. 

W/'tjfiiftr.—Top  and  bottom  couples  ricfbt  and  left(c^ 
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banX  with  Red«wa  ftq>  ;*  then  they  advance,  the  kdies  cross 
over,  the  gentlemen  meanwhile  pass  quickly  round  each  other, 
and  return  to  own  places  (four  bars) ;  petit  tour  forward  with 
opposite  ladies  (four  bars) ;  right  and  left  (eight  bars) ;  ad- 
vance again  ;  the  ladies  return  to  own  places,  and  the  gentle- 
nien  pass  again  round  each  other  to  their  own  ladies  (four 
bars ;  petit  tour  backward  (four  bars).  Side  couples  do  like- 
wise. 

^Figure. — (Eight  bars  rest).  Top  and  bottom  couples 
advance  and  retire,  hands  joined  (four  bars).  All  cross  over 
Into  opposite  places,  each  going  to  each  other's  left  (four 
bars)  ;  petit  tour  forward  (four  bars) ;  advance  and  retire  (four 
bars),  and  return  to  places  (four  bars)  ;  petit  tour  (four  bars). 
Side  couples  do  likewise. 

3<//iifi#m— (Eight  bars  rest)  Top  and  bottom  ladies  cross 
over  into  opposite  places  (four  bars) ;  return,  presenting  left 
hand  to  each  other,  and  right  hand  to  partner,  as  in  Z^  Poute 
(four  bars) ;  pass  round  with  partners  mto  opposite  places 
(four  bars) ;  petit  tour  backward  (four  bars)  ;  vis-H-vis  couples 
bands  across,  round  (six  bars) ;  retire  (two  bars) :  top  and 
bottom  ladies  cross  over  (four  bars)  ,-  ladies  cross  again,  giv- 
ing each  other  left  hands,  and  right  to  partners  (four  bars). 
All  pass  round  to  own  places  (four  bars) ;  petit  tour  backward 
(four  bars). 

4M  /X^i^iv.— (Eight  bars  rest)  Top  couple  lead  round  in- 
side the  figure  (eight  bars) ;  petii  tour  forward  and  backward 
(eight  bars) ;  advance  to  opposite  couple  \  the  gentleman 
turns  half  round  without  quitting  hb  partner,  and  gives  his 
left  hand  to  opposite  lady  ;  the  two  ladies  join  hands  behind 
gentleman  (four  bars) ;  in  this  position  the  three  advance  and 
retire  (eight  bars).  The  gentleman  passes  under  the  ladies' 
anns ;  all  three  pass  round  to  the  left,  with  second  step  of 
Mazonrka,  the  opposite  lady  finishing  in  her  own  place  (four 
ban).  The  top  couple  return  to  places  (four  bars) ;  petit  tour 
forward  (four  bars).  Opposite  couple  and  side  couples  do 
fikewise. 

5/I  /k^wfr.— (Eight  bars  rest.)  Top  and  bottom  couples 
balf  right  and  left  (four  bars)  ;  petit  tour  backward  (four  bars) ; 
balf  right  and  left  to  places  (four  bars)  ;  petit  tour  backward 
(four  bars) ;  vis-^^vis  couples  hands  round  to  opposite  places 
(four  bars) ;  petit  tour  forward  (four  bars) ;  hands  round  to 
own  places  (four  bars) ;  petit  tour  (four  bars) ;  right  and  left 
(eig^t  bars). 

Side  couples  do  likewise. 

.^MdSf.— Crrand  round  all  to  the  left,  and  then  to  the  right 
(sixteen  bars) ;  grand  chain,  as  in  the  Lancers,  with  first  step 
of  Mazourka  (sixteen  bars).  But  if  there  are  more  than  eight 
In  the  quadrille,  the  music  must  be  continued  until  all  have 
fegained  their  places. 

N.B.^-Mnsic  continues  during  rests. 

X.— THE  POLKA  MAZOURKA 

The  step  of  this  dance  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  mixture  of 
the  steps  of  the  Polka  and  the  Mazourka.  The  time  is  } 
qolcker  than  that  of  the  Mazourka. 

Gentleman  takes  his  partner  as  in  the  valse.     Figure  en 
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toumant.  We  describe  the  steps  for  the  gentleman  ;  the  lady 
simply  reverses  the  order  of  the  feet,  using  left  foot  for  right 
throughout. 

ut  beat. — Rest  on  right  foot,  with  left  foot  a  little  raised 
behind,  and  sUde  left  foot  to  the  left. 

2d  beat. — Spring  on  the  right  foot,  bringing  it  up  to  where 
left  foot  is,  and  raising  the  latter  in  front. 

yi  beat, — Spring  once  more  on  right  foot,  passing  left  foot 
behind  without  touching  the  ground  with  it ;  this  ends  first 
bar. 

2db<xr^  1st  beat^Siidt  left  foot  to  the  left,  as  before. 

2d  beat. — Spring  on  right  foot,  as  before,  and  bring  it  up 
to  the  place  of  left  foot,  raising  latter  at  same  moment* 

yt  beat, — Fall  on  the  left  foot,  and  raise  the  right  foot 
behind ;  end  of  second  bar. 

Begin  third  bar  with  right  foot,  and  continue  as  before. 
You  turn  half  round  in  the  first  three  beats,  and  complete  the 
circle  in  the  second  three. 

XI  -THE  REDOWA,  OR  REDOVA. 

The  step  of  this  valse  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the 
Mazourka,  and  is  used,  as  we  have  seen,  in  dancing  the  Ma- 
zourka Quadrille.  It  is  an  elegant  valse,  not  so  lively  as  the 
Polka  Mazourka,  but,  if  danced  in  correct  time,  not  too 
slowly,  b  very  graceful  and  pleasing.  The  step  is  not  so  di£B- 
cult  as  that  of  the  Mazourka  :  it  is  almost  a  Pas  de  Basque, 
with  the  addition  of  the  hop.  In  all  these  dances,  which  pa> 
take  of  the  nature  of  the  Mazourka,  it  is  requisite  to  mark 
distinctly  the  first  and  third  beats  of  every  bar,  otherwise  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  movement  b  completely  lost.  We 
describe  the  step  for  the  lady  as  it  b  employed  in  the  forward 
movement 

1st  beat — Stand  with  right  foot  slightly  forward;  spring 
upon  it,  bringing  it  behind  left  foot,  which  b  raised  at  same 
time. 

2d  ^oA— Slide  your  left  foot  forward,  bending  the  knee. 

yi  beat, — Bring  your  right  foot,  with  a  slight  hop,  up  behind 
your  left  foot,  rabing  the  latter  and  keeping  it  in  front  (One 
bar.) 

1st  beat, — Spring  upon  your  left  foot,  passing  it  behind  yonr 
right,  and  raising  latter. 

2d  beat,-S\\dt  right  foot  forward,  bending  the  knee. 

yi  ^^o/.— Bring  left  foot  up  to  right,  with  slight  hop,  and 
raise  right  foot  at  same  moment,  keeping  it  in  front  as  be* 
fore. 

When  the  Jigure  en  toumant  (circular  movement)  is  em^ 
ployed,  the  lady  begins  by  sliding  the  left  foot  forwsuxl,  and 
the  right  foot  backward.  Gentleman  always  does  the  samc^ 
with  order  of  feet  reversed. 

Thb  dance  has  been  very  popular  in  Paris :  in  En^^dftls 
now  seldom  seen. 

Xn.— THE  SCHOTTISCHE. 

The  Schottische  was  introduced  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Polka  Mazourka.  Its  origin  b  as  uncertain  as  that  of  the 
Polka,  and  it  b  believed  to  be  a  very  ancient  national  dance. 
It  b  a  ^eat  favorite  with  the  German  peasantry ;  and  a^thou^ 
ill  Barney  SchotOtehe^  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  came  f 019 
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Scotland,  there  b  no  doubt  that  it  is  esfentially  Gennan  alike 
in  diaxacter  and  in  mosic. 

The  step,  althoogh  easy  to  learn,  requires  great  precision. 
We  would  recommend  our  readers  to  adhere  throughoat  to  the 
circular  movement.  Some  dancers  begin  bj  fonr  steps  to  the 
s%ht,  then  bacl^  again,  not  turning  until  they  commence  the 
second  half  of  the  figure.  But  when  many  couples  are  danc* 
ing  this  practice  involves  a  risic  of  collisions,  and  it  is  safer  to 
begin  at  once  with  the  figun  m  loumaiU.  The  second  part 
of  the  step  consists  of  a  series  of  slight  hops,  which  must  be 
made  exactly  at  the  same  iBoment  by  both  parties,  otherwise  a 
break-dowh  is  inevitable.  They  should  be  execnted  as  quickly 
as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  the  jigging  effect  which  bad  dancers 
impart  to  the  Scliottische.  When  well  performed  it  is  a  very 
animated  and  elegant  dance,  forming  an  agreeable  variety  to 
the  Polka  and  Valse. 

The  time  is  }  ;  it  should  be  leaved  a  good  deal  sk>wer  than 
the  Polka  ;  when  hurried  it  becomes  ungraceful  a;id  vulgar. 
The  first  and  third  beat  in  each  bar  should  be  slightly  oiarked. 

We  proceed  to  describe  the  step  as  danced  by  the  gentle- 


Slide  the  left  foot  forward  :  bring  right  foot  dose  tiebind 
left  foot  Slide  left  foot  forward  a  second  time.  Spring 
npon  left  foot.     Then  do  the  same  with  right  foot. 

Having  completed  four  steps,  tirst  with  (he  left  foot,  and 
then  with  the  ri%ht,  vou  come  to  the  second  part,  which  con- 
sists  of  a  seri:/  of  double  hops,  two  on  eacb  foot  alternately. 
Hop  twice  on  the  left  foot  (one  hop  for  each  beat  of  time), 
and  half  turt  round  j  then  twice  on  the  right,  completing  the 
circular  movement.  Repeat  the  same  through  another  four 
beats  ,  then  resume  first  step  through  the  next  two  bars,  and 
continue  to  alternate  them  every  second  bar  You  can  also 
vary  the  dance  at  pleasure,  by  continuing  the  first  step  with- 
out  changing  it  i«  r  the  hops ;  or  you  can  likewise  continue 
these  throughout  several  bars  in  succession  ;  taking  care,  of 
course,  to  appraise  your  partner  of  your  intention  Even  when 
well  and  quietly  danced,  there  is  something  undignified  in  the 
hopping  movement  of  the  second  step  and  we  have  observed 
with  satisfaction  that  for  some  time  past  it  has  been  replaced 
by  the  step  of  the  VaUf  h  Deux  Temps^  which  u  now  gener- 
ally used  instead  of  the  double  hops. 

XIII.-LA   VARSOVIENNB. 

This  is  a  round  dance  for  two,  which,  like  the  Polka  Ma* 
aoarka.  is  a  combination  of  the  steps  of  one  or  two  other 
dances.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Polka  and  the  Ma- 
aourka.  several  dances  have  been  invented  which  partake 
largely  of  the  character  of  both.  La  Varsovienne  is  very 
graceful.     It  is  not  often  danced  now. 

Take  your  partner  as  for  the  valse.  Count  three  in  eadi 
bar.  Time  much  the  same  as  in  Polka  Mazourka.  The 
music  is  generally  divided  into  parts  of  sixteen  bars  each. 
The  step  for  the  gentleman  Is  as  follows  in  the  6rst  part : — 

Slide  left  foot  to  the  left ;  slightly  spring  forward  whh 
right  foot,  twice,  leaving  the  left  foot  raised  bddod,  fai  rcadU 
nest  for  next  step,  fist  bar.)  Repeat  the  tame,  (ad  bar.) 
One  pofta  step,  doriaf  whi^  lam.    (3d  b«r.)    Brittf  fow 


right  foot  to  the  second  position,  and  mdt «  whole  bo;  (|ft 
bai.)  Resume  first  step  with  right  foot,  and  repeat  tkroi^^ 
out,  reversing  order  of  feet  Lady,  as  nsnal,  begins  wkh  het 
right  foot,  doing  the  same  step. 

Second  step  in  M€mdpmrt.  ui  bar. — Gentleman,  bqg^iiiiii^ 
with  his  left  foot,  does  one  polka  step  to  the  left,  tanfa^ 
partner. 

2d  bar, — Bring  right  foot  to  the  second  position,  and  bead 
towards  it ;  wait  a  whole  bar. 

34/  ha9. — One  polka  step  with  ri^t  foot  to  the  ilght»  tmi- 
hig  partner. 

4M  Aor.— Left  foot  to  second  poaitkMi ;  bend  towaidi  i^ 
and  wait  as  before. 

Third  ^ff.— Take  three  polka  steps  to  the  kft  (TUi 
occupies  three  bars.)  Bring  right  foot  to  second  positSoo,  and 
wait  one  bar.  Repeat  the  same,  beginning  with  right  looC  to 
the  right. 

XIV.-THE    GORLITZA 

This  is  a  Polish  round  dance  for  two.  Like  the  Varwmeime^ 
it  is  DOW  seMom  seen  beyond  the  walls  of  the  dancmg  aca^ 
emy  Perhaps  one  reason  of  its  short-lived  popnlaritT  la  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  rather  troublesome  to  learn,  tho 
steps  being  changed  continually.  The  time  is  the  «une  as 
the  Schottische,  but  not  quite  so  quick.  Take  yoar  poattki  at 
for  the  Polka. 

tjr  ior.^One  polka  step  to  the  left,  begfaming  wttk  lail 
foot,  and  turning  half  round. 

2d  bar,  -  Slide  your  right  foot  to  r^t  ;  bring  left  fool  9^ 
close  behind  it,  as  in  the  fifth  position  ;  make  a  gfitmdf  wiA 
your  right  foot,  ending  with  your  left  in  front. 

3/  bar, — Spring  on  your  right  foot,  raising  your  left  fei 
front.  Fall  on  your  left  foot,  passing  It  behind  your  fi^ 
foot.     Giissade  right  with  right  foot,  ending  with  left  in  fra«L 

4tk  Aor. 'Again  spring  on  right  foot,  raising  left  ia  fre«t 
Fall  on  left  foot,  passing  it  behind  right.  C&stadi  to  rtght* 
with  your  nght  foot ;  end  with  same  foot  in  front  Thea  re- 
peat from  beginning  during  die  next  four  bars,  Iwt  the  ircoad 
time  be  careful  to  end  with  the  left  foot  la  front.  Daring  Hm 
last  two  bars  you  turn  round,  but  do  not  move  forward. 

The  step  for  the  lady  is  the  same,  with  the  order  of  Hm 
feet,  as  usual,  reversed  ;  except,  however,  ia  the  last  two  ban 
of  this  figure,  which  hoih.  begin  with  the  same  foot 

The  Gorlitza,  like  the  preceding  daaee,  b  divided  lalo  paitiL 
The  first  part  occupies  eight  bars  of  the  amite ;  the  aeooad 
sbteen  bars.    The  step  for  the  second  part  is  as  follows  :— 

1st  fmr  bars.^^jommcaot  with  PoDta  Bfasoarioi  step,  wilk 
left  foot  to  the  left,  and  turn  half  roaad.  Then  do  the  step  el 
Mazourka  to  the  right,  beginning  with  the  fl^  foot  Fall  m 
left  foot,  keeping  it  bdUnd  right  foot ;  gUssadt  with  i^ 
foot,  and  end  with  same  in  front. 

2d  four  ^orr.— Polka  Maxourka  wHh  right  foot  lo  the  rl^^ 
and  turn  half  round.  Mazourka  step  with  left  {oot  to  the  left 
Fall  on  right  foot,  keeping  it  behind  ;  gUssadi  with  left  fooi 
bringing  it  behind. 

Repeat  from  beginning,  which  completes  the  sixteen  bsis  of 
second  half  of  the  figure. 

Ladj  does  the  isma  sli^  wkh  SHkt  sf  foot  I 
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XV.— THE  VALSE  A  TROIS  TEMPS. 

Forty  years  ago,  the  Valse  (or  as  it  was  then  prononnoed. 
iVaHs)  was  a  stately  measure*  danced  with  gravity  and  delib* 
eiation.  Each  couple  wheeled  round  and  round  with  digni* 
fied  composure,  never  interrupting  the  monotony  of  the 
dance  by  any  movements  forward  or  backward.  They  conse- 
quently soon  became  giddy,  although  the  music  was  not  played 
above  half  as  fast  as  the  valse  music  of  our  day.  We  are 
bound  to  admit  that  this  stately  fashion  of  waltaing  was  ii^ 
finitely  more  graceful  than  the  style  which  has  supeneded  it 
But  having  confessed  so  much,  we  may  venture  to  add  that 
Valse,  as  danced  by  the  present  generation,  possesses  a  spirit, 
lightness,  and  variety  quite  unknown  to  its  stately  predecessor. 

Although  we  cannot  regret  the  introduction  of  a  more  ani- 
mated style  of  dancing,  we  are  sorry  that  the  old  Waltx  has 
been  so  entirely  given  up.  When  restored  to  its  original 
itmps,  the  yalre  i  Trois  Temps  is  nearly  as  spirited  as  the 
Valse  d  Deux  ;  and  twice  as  graceful.  It  has  the  additional 
advantage  over  the  latter,  that  it  contains  in  each  bar  three 
•teps  to  three  beats  of  the  time ;  whereas  the  Deux  Temps, 
as  its  name  implies,  numbers  only  two  steps  in  a  bar  of  three 
notes ;  and  is  thus  incorrect  in  time.  We  venture  to  predict 
that  the  old  Waltz  will,  at  no  distant  day,  be  restored  to  pub> 
lie  favor. 

Gentleman  takes  his  partner  round  the  waist  with  his  right 
arm  ;  his  left  hand  holds  hers,  as  in  the  Polka.  Lady  places 
left  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  right  hand  in  his  left  hand. 
Begin  at  once  with  the  figure  en  t^umant.  Time  | ;  one  step 
to  each  beat.  First  beat  in  each  bar  should  be  slightly  marked 
by  the  dancers. 

rst  ^«0/.— Slide  left  foot  backwards,  towards  the  lefu 

3<^  A(a/.^Slide  your  right  foot  past  your  left  in  same  di- 
raction,  keeping  eight  fool  behind  left,  and  turning  slightly  to 
tbe  right 

yi  beat, — Bring  left  foot  up  behind  right  (one  bar). 

UiUal, — Slide  right  foot  forward  toward  the  right 

9d  4iai/.— ^SUde  left  foot  forward.  stiU  turning  towards  right 

$d deat.'^Bnng  right  foot  up  to  right,  turning  on  both  feet, 
to  as  to  complete  the  circle  (two  bars).  Remcmbei  to  finish 
with  nght  foot  in  front  Repeat  from  first  beat  of  first  bar. 
Gentleman  always  turns  from  left  to  nght }  lady  from  right  to 
left 

The  step  of  the  old  Waltz  is  simple  enough  ;  nevertheless 
tome  practice  is  required  to  dance  it  really  well.  Remember 
always  to  slide,  not  to  step,  forward ,  for  the  beauty  of  this 
valse  consists  In  Its  gliding  motion  It  is  not  at  first  easy  to 
dance  swiftly  and  quietly  at  the  same  time  ;  but  a  httle  pa- 
tience will  sodb  enable  yon  to  oonqner  that  difficulty,  and  to 
do  full  justice  to  what  is,  in  out  opinion,  the  most  perfectly 
gniceftd  of  all  the  round  dances,  without  a  im|^  exception. 

XVI.  THE  VALSB  A  DEUX  TElfPS. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  mirth-loving  capital  of  Austria  for 
this  brilliant  Valse. 

This  Valse  is  incorrect  in  time.  Two  steps  can  never  properly 
be  made  to  occupy  the  space  of  three  beats  in  the  music 
The  ear  requires  that  each  beat  shall  have  its  step.     This  in- 


aocoiacy  in  the  measure  has  exposed  the  f^alae  A  Dtms  Tempt 
to  the  iust  censure  of  musicians,  but  has  never  interfered  with 
Its  success  among  dancers.  We  must  caution  onr  readers, 
however,  against  one  mistake  often  made  by  the  inexperienced. 
They  imagine  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe  any  rule  of 
time  in  this  dance,  and  are  perfectly  careless  whether  they 
begin  the  step  at  the  beginning,  end,  or  middle  of  the  bar. 
This  is  quite  inadmissible.  Every  bar  must  contain  within  its 
three  beats  two  steps.  These  steps  must  begin  and  end  strictly 
with  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  bar ;  othen^ise  a  hopeless 
confusion  of  the  measure  will  ensue.  Precision  in  this  matter 
is  the  more  requisite,  because  of  the  peculiarity  in  the  meas- 
ore^  If  the  first  step  in  each  bar  be  not  strongly  marked,  the 
valse  measure  has  no  chance  of  making  itself  apparent ;  and 
the  dance  becomes  a  meaningless  gahp. 

The  step  contains  two  movements,  a  glissade  and  a  tJkasseM, 
following  each  other  quickly  in  the  same  direction.  Gentle- 
man begins  as  usual  with  his  left  foot ;  lady  with  her  right 

tsl beat— Glissade  to  the  left  with  left  foot 

2d  and  yi  heats, — Chasset  in  the  same  direction  with  right 
foot ;  do  not  turn  in  this  first  bar, 

2d  bar,  1st  Am/.— Slide  right  foot  backwards,  turning  half 
round. 

2d  and  yl  beats, — Fsss  lef  t  foot  behind  right,  and  ekasset 
forward  with  it,  turning  half  round  to  complete  the  figure  em 
taumant.  Finish  with  right  foot  In  front,  and  begin  over 
again  with  left  foot 

There  is  no  variation  In  this  step ;  but  yon  can  vary  the 
movement  by  going  backward  or  forward  at  pleasure,  instead 
of  contmuintf  the  rotary  motion.  The  Valse  ik  Deux  Temps^ 
like  the  Polka,  admits  of  a  reverie  step  :  but  It  looks  awkward 
unless  executed  to  perfection  The  first  requisite  in  this  Valse 
is  to  avoid  all  {umping  movements.  The  feet  ranst  glide 
smoothly  and  swiftly  over  the  floor,  and  t>e  raised  from  It  as 
little  as  possible.  Being  so  very  quick  a  dance.  It  must  be 
performed  quietly,  otherwise  it  Is  liable  to  become  ungraceful 
and  vulgar.  The  steps  should  be  short,  and  the  knees  slightly 
bent 

As  the  movement  is  necessarily  very  rapid  the  danger  of 
collision  Is  proportionately  increased  ;  and  gentlemen  will  do 
well  to  remember  and  act  upon  this  hint 

They  should  also  be  scrupulous  not  to  attempt  to  conduct 
a  lady  through  this  valse  antil  they  have  thormighly  mastered 
the  step  and  well  practiced  the  figun  en  tomnant.  Awkward- 
ness or  hiexpenence  doubles  the  risks  of  a  collision  .  which, 
in  this  extremely  rapid  dance,  might  be  attended  with  serious 
consequences. 

The  Deux  TTemps  Is  a  somewhat  fatiguing  valse.  and  after 
two  or  three  turns  around  the  room,  the  gentleman  should 
pause  to  allow  his  partner  to  rest  He  shonld  be  careful  ti> 
select  a  lady  whose  height  does  not  oresent  too  striking  a  con- 
trast  to  his  own  ;  for  it  l#oks  ndicnious  to  see  a  tall  man  danc- 
ing with  a  short  woman,  or  piee  vertA  This  observation  a|>- 
plies  to  all  fonnd  dances,  tmt  <»?pcciially  to  the  valse,  in  m$ 
of  its  forms. 

XVII.  THE  FINS  STEP  VALSB* 
The  step  is  extreme^  iiai^ 
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XVIII;— THE    GALOP. 

The  Gtlop,  u  Itg  name  implies,  is  the  quiatessence  of  all 
the  '*  fast  "  dances.  At  the  time  of  the  Polka  mania  it  was 
very  much  in  rofpie.  and  almost  as  ^reat  a  favorite  as  the 
Deux  Temps.  Although  its  popularity  has  greatly  declined  of 
late,  it  generally  occurs  twice  or  thnce  in  the  programme  of 
every  ball-room  ,  and  the  music  of  the  Galop  is.  like  the  dance 
itself,  so  gay  and  spirited,  that  we  should  regret  to  see  it 
wholly  laid  aside.  The  step  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Deux 
Temps  Valse.  but  the  time  is  }.  and  as  quick  as  possible. 
Two  chmsset  steps  are  made  in  each  bar.  The  figure  can  be 
varied  by  taking  four  or  eight  steps  in  the  same  direction,  or 
by  turning  with  every  two  steps,  as  in  the  Deux  Temps, 
Like  all  round  dances,  it  admits  of  an  unlimited  number  of 
couples.  Being,  perhaps,  the  most  easy  of  any,  every  one 
takes  part  in  it,  and  ttie  room  is  generally  crowded  during  its 
continuance.  A  special  amount  of  care  is  therefore  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  to  protect  his  partner  from  acci- 
dents. 

XIX.— THE  COTILLON. 

The  Cotillon  is  never  commenced  tOl  toward  the  close  of 
the  ball,  at  so  advanced  an  hour  that  all  the  sober  portion  of 
the  assembly  have  retired  and  only  the  real  lovers  of  dancing 
remam,  who  sometimes  pndong  this  thetr  (avonte  amusement 
till  a  late  hoar  in  the  morning 

It  it  customary  for  pentlemen  to  select  their  partners  for  the 
Cotillon  early  in  the  evc/iing,  while  the  other  dances  are  in 
progress :  for,  as  it  lasts  so  long  a  time,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
beforehand  how  many  ladies  feel  inclined  to  remam  during  its 
contmnaoce. 

A  arde  of  chairs  ib  arranged  ronnd  the  room»  the  ccntci 
being  left  dear  t  tlie  spectators  stand  behind  the  chairs,  so  as 
not  to  mterfere  with  the  dancers.  EUtch  gentleman  leads  his 
partner  to  a  leat.  taking  another  beside  her.  To  these  same 
■eats  they  letum  after  every  figure,  it  bemg  the  etiquette  of 
the  dance  that  no  couple  should  appropnate  any  chairs  but  their 
own,  taken  at  the  commencement  When  the  dancers  are 
arranged  ronnd  the  room,  the  orchestra  strikes  up  the  spirited 
music  of  the  Cotillon,  which  consists  of  a  long  series  of  valse 
movements  at  the  usual  tempo  of  the  Deux  Temps-  There  are 
generally  several  leaders  of  the  Cotillon,  who  decide  upon  the 
guccession  of  the  figures.  If  there  are  many  couples  dancing, 
one  leader  attends  upon  a  group  of  six  ox  eight  couplea.  to  m- 
gure  that  all  shall  take  part.  We  are  aware  of  no  fixed  role 
for  the  succession  of  the  figures,  which  depends  upon  the  ca- 
price of  the  leaders.  A  good  leader  will  invent  new  combina- 
tions, or  diversify  old  figures  ;  thus  securing  an  almost  endless 
▼anety.    One  of  the  most  popolar  is  the  fallowing  : — 

Several  gentlemen  assume  the  names  of  flowers  or  plants, 
such  as  the  honeysuckle,  woodbine,  ivy,  etc  A  lady  is  then 
requested  to  name  her  favorite  hower.  and  the  fortunate  swam 
who  bears  its  name  springs  forward  and  valses  off  with  her 
in  triumph.  It  is  usual  to  make  one,  or  at  most  two.  turns 
sound  the  voom,  and  then  restore  the  lady  to  her  own  partner, 
Who  in  the  meantime  lias  perliaps  been  the  chosen  one  of 
•nother  kdy.    AH  hsfiig  legaiaed  their  places,  each  gentle- 


man valses  with  his  own  partner  once  round  the  room,  or  le 
mains  sitting  by  her  side,  as  she  may  feel  inclined. 

Baskets  filled  with  small  bouquets  are  brought  in.  Eadi 
gentleman  provides  himself  with  a  bouquet,  and  presents  It 
to  the  lady  with  whom  he  wishes  to  valse. 

Sometimes  a  light  pole  or  staff  is  introduced,  to  the  top  of 
which  are  attached  long  streamers  of  different  colored  rilv 
bons.  A  lady  takes  one  of  these  to  several  of  her  fair  com- 
pan!  >ns  in  turn,  each  of  whom  chooses  a  ribbon,  and.  holding 
it  firmly  in  her  hand,  follows  the  leading  lady  to  the  center  of 
the  room.  Here  they  are  met  by  an  equal  number  of  gentle- 
men, likewise  grouped  round  a  leader  who  carries  the  pole, 
while  each  holds  a  streamer  of  his  favorite  color,  or  that 
which  he  imagines  would  be  selected  by  \ht  dame de ses pensAs, 
The  merry  groups  compare  notes  .  those  who  possess  stream- 
ers of  the  same  color  pair  off  in  couples,  and  valse  gaily  round 
the  room,  returning  to  places  as  t>efore. 

Six  or  eight  ladies,  and  the  same  number  of  gentlemen,  font 
in  two  lines,  facing  each  other  The  leading  lady  throws  a 
•oft  worsted  tnll  of  bright  colors  at  the  gentleman  with  whom 
she  wishes  to  dance  He  catches  it,  throws  it  back  to  the  fair 
group  and  vaises  off  with  his  partnM*  Whoever  catches  the 
returning  (mJI  has  the  nght  to  throw  next ;  and  the  same 
ceremony  is  repeated  until  all  havp  chosen  their  partners,  with 
whom  they  vake  round  the  room  returning  to  places  as  usual. 
Sometimes  a  handkerchief  is  sobstitated  for  the  ball ;  but 
the  utter  IS  l>etteT   being  more  easily  thrown  and  caught 

Six  or  eight  chairs  are  placed  m  a  arcle.  the  backs  turned 
inwards^  Ladies  seat  themselves  in  the  chairs,  gentlemen 
move  slowly  round  in  front  of  them.  Each  lady  throws  her 
handkerchief  or  bouquet  at  the  gentleman  with  whom  she 
wishes  to  dance  as  he  passes  before  her  -  Valse  round  as  usual, 
and  return  to  places-  Sometimes  a  gentleman  is  blindfolded 
and  placed  in  a  chair.  Two  ladies  take  a  seat  on  either  side 
of  him.  and  he  is  bound  to  make  his  selection  without  seeing 
the  face  of  his  partner.  Having  done  so.  he  pulls  the  cover- 
ing from  his  eyes  and  valses  off  with  heri  It  is  a  Tonous  diw 
•:umstance  that  mistakes  seldom  occur,  the  gentleman  being 
generally  suftciently  ckurvoyant  to  secure  the  partner  he 
desires. 

We  have  here  described  a  few  of  the  most  striking  figures 
of  the  Cotillon^  We  might  multiply  them  to  an  extent  which 
would  equallv  tax  the  patience  of  our  readers  and  our  ova 
powers  of  remembrance,  but  we  forbear.  Gifts  and  aowcniiB 
are  usually  freely  distributed. 

XX.— THE  SPANISH  DANCB. 

This  prettyc  though  now  somewhat  old-fashioned,  dance 
was.  before  the  introduction  of  the  Deux  Temps  and  polka,  a 
pnnciple  feature  in  every  ball-room.  It  is  danced  with  the 
step  and  music  of  the  old  Valse  i  Trvis  Temps^  played  slower 
than  the  music  of  the  Deux  Temps, 

Sometimef  the  couples  stand  in  two  long  parallel  lines,  as 
in  a  country  dance ;  sometimes  they  are  arranged  in  a  drcle; 
The  leading  gentleman  most  be  on  the  ladies'  side,  and  his 
partner  on  ^e  gentlemen's  side.  Every  fourth  lady  and  gen- 
tleman diange  places  to  avoid  the  neceisi^  of  keeping  the 
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other  couples  waiting.  The  whole  set  can  thus  begin  at  the 
same  moment. 

Leading  gentleman  and  second  lady  advance  and  retreat 
with  valse  step  and  change  places.  Leading  lady  and  second 
gentleman  do  the  same  at  the  same  time.  Leading  gentleman 
and  his  partner  advance  and  retreat,  and  change  places.  Sec- 
ond lady  and  gentleman  do  the  same  at  the  same  time.  Lead- 
ing gentleman  and  second  lady  repeat  this  figure,  first  lady 
and  second  gentleman  likewise,  at  same  time. 

Leading  gentleman  and  first  lady  repeat  same  figure  ;  sec* 
ond  gentleman  and  lady  repeat  at  same  time. 

All  four,  joining  hands,  advance  to  center  and  retreat. 
Ladies  pass  to  the  left.  Repeat  three  times.  Each  gentle- 
man takes  his  partner,  and  the  two  couples  valse  round  each 
other  once  or  twice  at  pleasure,  the  second  lady  and  gentle- 
man being  left  at  the  top  of  the  figure,  as  in  a  country  dance. 
Lfflding  gentleman  anl  partner  repeat  same  figure  with  suc- 
ceeding couple  to  end  of  dance. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  an  equal  number  of  couples, 
and  that  they  must  be  arranged  m  sets  of  four,  eight,  sixteen, 
twenty,  twenty-four,  and  so  on. 

XXL— LA  TEMPiTE. 

La  Temp^te  is  divided  into  parties  of  four  couples,  like  the 
quadrille,  but  their  arrangement  is  different.  Two  couples 
stand  side  by  side,  facing  theii  respective  ins^^vis  ;  there  are 
not  any  side  couples.  As  many  sets  of  four  couples  can  be 
thns  arranged  as  the  room  will  accommodate.  Each  new  set 
tarns  its  back  upon  the  second  Une  of  the  preceding  set. 
Thus  the  dance  can  be  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  but  it  is 
only  the  breadth  of  two  couples.     The  figure  is  as  follows  : — 

Place  two  couples  side  by  side,  the  lady  standing  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  gentleman.  Place  two  other  couples  as 
their  w-i*vir.  Next  place  two  couples  with  then  backs 
turned  to  the  first  set ;  two  couples  opposite  them  for  their 
f«r-J«c«/,  and  continue  arranging  more  sets  of  four  couples, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  dancers  and  the  sue  of  the 


First  part, — ^All  the  couples  b^n  at  the  same  moment,  by 
adrandng  and  retreating  twice,  with  joined  hands.  First 
conples  (that  is  all  whose  backs  are  turned  to  the  top  of  the 
room),  cross  with  hands  joined  to  the  places  of  their  vis^-vit* 
The  latter  cross  at  the  same  time,  but,  separating,  pass  out' 
side  two  couples  at  the  top,  where  they  jom  hands,  return  to 
own  places,  and  back  again  to  the  top  without  separating, 
the  top  couples  crossing  separately  at  the  same  time  outside 
the  second  couples.  Top  couples  then  join  hands,  and  all 
return  to  their  own  places,  second  couples  separating  to  allow 
the  others  to  pass  between  them. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  center  of  each  Une  join  hands^ 
giving  their  disengaged  hands  to  their  two  viS'^-vu.  All  four 
half  round  to  the  left,  then  half-round  back  again  to  places. 
Meantime  the  outside  lady  and  gentleman  perform  the  same 
with  their  respective  vis-^vis,  making  a  circle  of  two  instead 
of  four.  Circle  of  four  give  hands  across  round  ;  change 
bands  ;  round  once  more,  and  back  to  places  Outside  couples 
perform  same  figure  in  twos.  All  the  sets  perform  the  figure 
•I  ^  same  moment 


Second  part — All  advance,  retreat,  and  advance  again,  all 
the  top  couples  passing  the  second  couples  into  the  next  line, 
where  they  recommence  the  same  figure,  their  former  w-i-w 
having  passed  to  the  top,  and  turned  round  to  wait  for  a  fresh 
tns^'Vis^  gentleman  always  keeping  lady  at  his  right  hsind. 
An  entire  change  of  places  is  thus  effected,  which  is  continued 
throughout  this  figure,  until  all  the  top  lines  have  passed  to 
the  bottom,  the  bottom  lines  at  the  same  time  passing  to  the 
top,  and  then  turning  round,  all  go  back  again  by  the  same 
method  reversed,  till  all  have  regained  their  original  places. 
The  dance  may  terminate  here,  or  the  last  figure  may  be  re* 
peated  at  pleasure.  When  the  first  exchange  of  vtx-^-w  takes 
place  the  new  lines  at  the  top  and  bottom  find  themselves  for 
a  moment  without  a  tds^-visj  but  at  the  next  move  forward 
they  are  provided,  and  can  continue  the  figure  as  above 
described*  We  extract  from  a  contemporary  the  following 
graceful  variation  in  the  first  half  of  this  dance: — '*  All  ad* 
vance  and  retire  twice  (hands  joined).  All  vis-h-vis  couplet 
chcuset  croiset  en  double^  each  gentleman  retaining  his  partner's 
left  hand  ;  eight  gaiop  steps  (four  bars) ,  d^hasset  eight  steps 
(four  bars) ;  the  couple  on  the  right  of  the  top  line  passing  in 
front  of  the  couple  on  the  left  the  first  time  ;  returning 
to  place,  passing  behind.  Thus,  two  couples  are  moving  to 
the  right  and  two  to  the  left.  This  is  repeated.  The  vU^ 
h-vis  couples  do  likewise  at  the  same  time.  This,  of  course^ 
applies  to  all  the  couples,  as  all  commence  at  the  same 
time." 

La  Temp^te  is  danced  to  quick  music  In  {  time.  The 
step  is  the  same  as  in  quadrilles,  varied  somKlmes  by  the  in* 
troduction  of  the^^oi^  step,  when  the  couples  cross  into  eadi 
others'  places  or  advance  into  the  lines  of  the  next  set 

XXIL-SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY  AND  A 
VIRGINNY  REEL. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  or  the  Virginny  Reel  Is  always  intro- 
duced at  the  end  of  the  evening,  and  no  dance  could  be  so 
well  fitted  to  send  the  (ruests  home  in  good  humor  with  each 
other  and  with  their  hosts.  We  descnbe  it  as  it  is  danced  in 
the  present  day  slightly  modernized  to  suit  the  taste  of  our 
time.  Like  the  quadrille,  it  can  be  danced  with  equal  pnv 
pnety  by  old  or  young,  and  is  so  easy  that  the  most  inexperl* 
enced  dancer  may  fearlessly  venture  to  take  part  in  it. 

Form  in  two  parallel  lines  .  ladies  on  the  left,  gentlemen  on 
the  right,  faang  their  partners.  All  advance  ,  retreat  (which 
occupies  the  first  four  bars)  cross  to  opposite  places  (four 
bars  more) ,  advance  and  retreat  (four  bars) ;  re-cross  to  places 
(four  bars). 

The  lady  who  stands  at  the  top  and  the  gentleman  who 
stands  at  the  bottom,  of  each  line,  advance  towards  each 
other,  courtesy  and  bow,  and  retire  to  places.  The  gentleman 
at  the  top  and  the  lady  at  the  bottom  do  the  same.  Lady  at 
top  and  gentleman  at  bottom  advance  again,  give  right  hands, 
and  swing  quickly  round  each  other  back  to  places.  (Gentle- 
man at  top  and  lady  at  bottom  do  the  same.  Top  lady 
advances,  gives  right  hand  to  partner  opposite,  and  passes 
behmd  the  two  gentlemen  standing  next  to  him.  Then  through 
the  Ime  and  across  it,  givmg  left  hand  to  partner,  who  meets 
her  half  way  between  the  two  Imes.  having  in  the  m^-uitinit 
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^m&sed  behind  the  two  ladies  who  stood  next  bis  partner. 
Lady  then  pa:>seb  bchipd  the  two  ladies  next  lowest ;  gentle- 
man at  :ame  time  behind  the  twogenileinen  next  lowest ;  and 
so  on  all  down  the  line.  At  the  bottom,  lady  gives  left  band 
to  her  partner,  and  they  promenade  back  to  places  at  the  top 
of  tbc  line.  (This  figure  is  frequently  ommitted.)  Top 
couple  advance*  courtesy  and  bow,  then  lady  turns  off  to  the 
right,  gentleman  lo  the  le|t,  each  followed  by  the  rest  of  her 
or  his  line.  Top  couple  meet  at  the  bottom  of  6gure,  join 
hands,  and  raising  their  arms,  let  ail  the  other  couples  pass 
under  them  towards  the  top  of  the  line,  tiU  all  re^ch  their  own 
{daces,  except  the  top,  who  have  now  become  tbe  bottom 
couple  Figure  is  repeated  from  the  beginning,  nntil  the  top 
couple  have  once  more  worked  their  way  back  to  their  orig* 
ixial  places  at  the  top  •£  the  line. 

GLOSSARY. 

We  fubioio  a  GloMfrr  of  aU  the  French  words  ^ad  expressions  |bft 
l^ve  long  since  t>een  universally  accepted  as  the  accredited  pfiraseol- 
ogy  of  the  Ball-room. 
A  vos  placet,  imcJk  to  fomr  own  pimem, 
A  U  On.  ^  /4#  emd. 
4  droitc.  U  tk4  right. 
A  ff^che.  tf  the  t^, 
balancez,  stt  to  your  ^rtnert. 
Balances  aux  coins,  tettoths  cormtrt. 
Balances  qnatre en  Mgp/ty/mr damctrt Miim m  Um^ftiming  hamdt^ «/ 

i9L»B8uU, 
Balances  en  moulioet,  itntUnun  and  their  partnert  give  each  othfr 

rifht  hands  acraes.  and  balances  in  the  form  ^a  crotf. 
Eilanoes  et  tour  des  mains,  eUi  eet  topartner*^  and  turn  toplacm,  (£«r 

Tour  det  mams.) 
BaUotes.  da  ika  mmefmr  timm  wUhcnt  changitigjmfrpfacff 
Chaioe  Anglaiae.  eppeeit^  compUs  righi  f»d  iifi. 
Chaine  dei  dames,  ladie^  chain. 
Gbaine  An|rlaise  double,  damSie  right  andtttfi, 
Chaine  des  dames  double,  ali  the  ladi$t  perform  ih*  ladietf  chain  mi 

the  tame  time. 
CbmexcnhKz,d0ti4tiymi^i^/romi^  Uright.ar  right  to  kfiy 

pke  iadf  pasting  hg/oro  the  ffntleman  /«  thf  oppotiie  direction,  that 

i»y  moving  right  i/k*  move*  /c^.  and  vice  versa 
Glasses  croiies  et  d^chassez,  change  places  with  partners^  ladies  pass^ 

ing  in  frvnt^  first  to  the  rights  then  to  the  ^,  bach  to  placet,    Jt  may 

he  either  k  quatie— >iMrr  conpUt—or  les  hml—H^t  couplet. 
Osssrr  »  droite— »  gauche,  nsove  to  theHght--to  tho  Ijft* 
V^  cavalier  seul,  gn^lem^m  advances  alone. 
Les  csTaliers  aeuls  deux  fois,  gentlemen  advance  and  retire  twite  with' 

cat  their  partners. 
Changes  vos  dames,  chemge  partners, 

Contre  portic  pour  les  autres,  the  othor  dms^fitro  doth^mmmfigissrp, 
Demi  ptomcnade,  het^promemmdf. 


Dtmich9iDt  hn^iaiac,ha(/^  right  and  i^ 

Demi  moulinei, /^4^M«  all  advance  to  center^  right  hameU  aerett^aai 

bach  to  places 
Demi  UMtf  k  quatre,/Mir  hands  ha{f  round. 
Dofr4^<los,  lady  as$d  opposite  gentleman  adtmuce^Paet  rmmd  tmchetkfr 

bach  to  back,  attd  return  ^  places. 
Les  dames  en  moulineu  ladies  give  righl  hands  across  to  such  sthsf^ 

hai/ round,  and  bach  again  with  l^t  hands. 
l^es  dames  donnent  la  main  droit^^^auche— 4  leuxs  cavalier,  ieulietgiot 

the  right-  -l^/t—hands  to  partners. 
Bn  avant  deux  et  en  axntee,  fir*t  lady  ffgifTJi  i  T\\sjmtUmnn%4mmt 

and  rehire.     To  stcurt  brevity  %  en  avant  i^  always  umdorstood  to  ifs^ 

ply  en  arrib%  when  the  latter  is  not  expresssd. 
Bn  avant  deux  fois,  advance  and  retreat  twice. 
En  avant  quatre,  first  couple  and  their  vts-Ap-vis  advance  atsd  reHrtk 
En  avant  trois.  throe  advance  and  reUre^  suinLa  Pastormie. 
Figures  devant,  dance  bi/oro. 

Figures  A  droite^i  gauche,  dance  to  the  right^tothe  l^. 
La  grande  tour  de  rood,  all  join  hands  and  dance  completely  round  the 

figur'  in  a  circle  bach  to  places. 
Le  grand  rond.  all  join  handstand  advance  a$§d  retreat  twieo^mtimLa 

Finale. 
Le  Afrand  quatre.  all  tight  couples  form  into  squares. 
La  irrande  ctiaioe  alt  Ihe  coupies  mow  ^uite  round  the  figure^  gi^mg 

alternately  the  *^ght  and  UJt  hand  to  each  in  succeuion^  beginning 

with  tAe  rights  unta  alt  have  reguimod  their  placet^  as  in  last  figure 

tffthe  Lancers. 
La  grande  promenade.  eUl  eight  {or  more)  couples promomado  mliaroumi 

the  figure  bach  to  places. 
La  main,  the  hand. 

La  meme  poor  les  cavaliers,  gentlemen  do  the  same, 
Le  moulinet,  hand  across.    The  figure  will  explain  mhetkor  His  As 

gentlemen,  or  the  laeUos,  or  both,  wha  are  to  perform  it. 
PSs  de  Allemande,  the  gouHm^^u  tur^s  his  partus'  under  mk|  mrm  4p 

succession. 
Pas  de  Basque,  a  hind  of  sliding  step  forward,  performed  with  beA 

foot  attemately  in  <iuich  succession.    Used  ise  the  Redomm  emd  otk» 

dances.    Couus  from  ike  South  ^  PHmco. 
QUsaade.  a  sliding  step. 
Le  iSxtAXs  first  couple  cross  witk  hands  joined  to  opposite  camplds  pht»% 

opposite  couple  crossing  separately  outside  ihems  then  croot  bmek  it 

places,  same  figure  reversed^ 
Tour  des  mains,  gitie  both  hasfdt  t$partmr^  apdtwn  '^  Ttig94wtfk 

out  quitting  four  Places, 
Tcnir  tur  place,  the  same. 
Toumes  vos  dames,  the  same. 
Tour  aux  coins,  turn  at  the  comers^  as  in  the  CmledonJam^omek  gjssdtO' 

wtan  turning  the  lady  who  Hands  nearfst  his  l^  hemd^€ 

lately  returning  to  his  own  place. 
Traverses,  cross  over  to  opposite  place. 
RetFBvcrses,  crou  bach  again. 
TraverBes  deux,  en  doonant  la  main  drolte,  imdiy  emd  i 

man  eross^giving  right  hand^  ooimLn  Dmk* 
VlB^viB.  opposite, 
f^put  en  tmimant,  firemlttrj^rm* 
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FIRST  STEPS  IN  COURTSHIP. 

>  T  would  be  ont  of  place  in  these  pa|;es  to  grapple 
with  a  subiect  so  large  as  that  of  Love  in  its 
various  phases :  a  theme  that  must  be  left  to 
poets,  novelists,  vid  moralists  to  dilate  upon. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  this,  the  most  universal — the  most 
powerful — of  human  passions,  when  venturing  to 
offer  our  counsel  and  guidance  to  those  of  both  sexes 
who,  under  its  promptings,  have  resolved  to  become  votaries 
of  Hjrmen,  but  who,  from  imperfect  knowledge  of  conven- 
tional usages,  are  naturally  apprehensive  that  at  every  step 
they  take  they  may  render  themselves  liable  to  misconception, 
ridicule,  or  censure. 

We  will  take  it  for  granted,  then,  that  a  gentleman  has  in 
one  way  or  another  become  fascinated  by  a  fair  lady — possibly 
a  recent  acquaintance — whom  he  is  most  anxious  to  know  more 
particularly.  His  heart  already  feels  '  the  inly  touch  of  love," 
and  his  most  ardent  wish  is  to  have  that  love  returned. 

At  this  point  we  venture  to  give  him  a  word  of  serious 
advice.  We  uige  him,  before  he  ventures  to  take  any  step 
towards  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  to  consider  well  his  position 
and  prospects  in  life,  and  reflect  whether  they  are  such  as  to 
justify  him  in  deliberately  seeking  to  win  the  young  lady's 
affections,  with  the  view  of  making  her  his  wife  at  no  distant 
period.  Shoukl  he,  after  such  a  review  of  his  affairs,  fed 
satisfied  that  he  cao  proceed  honorably,  he-may  then  use  fa|r 
opportunities  to  ascertain  the  estimation  in  which  the  youug 
lady,  as  well  as  her  family,  is  held  by  friends.  It  b  perhaps 
needless  to  add,  that  all  possible  delicacy  and  caution  must  be 
observed  in  making  such  inquiries,  so  as  to  avoid  compromise 
ing  the  lady  herself  In  the  sli|^test  dfgi«e.  Wl^eu  he  has 
satisfied  himself  on  this  head,  and  fdiin4  no  (asufufiountablp 
impediment  In  his  way,  hb  next  endeavor  wOl  ha,  tlMpoogh  the 
mediation  of  a  common  friend,  to  procure  an  Intrcidnction  to 
the  bdy^  family.  Those  who  undertake  mdk  an  office  Incur 
M  il^t  vesponilbUi^,  and  an,  of  omupm.  cqwM  to  \0 


scrupulously  careful  In  performing  It,  and  to  communicate  all 
they  happen  to  know  affecting  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  the  individual  they  introduce. 

We  will  now  reverse  the  picture^  and  see  how  matters  stand 
on  the  fair  one's  side. 

First,  let  us  hope  that  the  Inclination  !s  mutual ;  at  all  events 
that  the  lady  views  her  admirer  with  preference,  that  she 
deems  him  not  unworthy  of  her  favorable  regard,  and  that  his 
attentions  are  agreeable  tr  her.  It  is  true  her  heart  may  not 
yet  be  ivon  she  has  to  be  vtrooed  ;  and  what  fail  daughter  of 
Eve  has  not  hailed  with  rapture  that  brightest  day  in  the 
springtide  of  her  life  /  She  has  probably  first  met  the  gentle- 
man at  a  ball,  or  other  festive  occasion,  where  the  excitement 
of  the  scene  has  reflected  on  every  object  around  a  roseate 
tint  We  are  to  suppose  of  course,  that  in  looks,  miannera, 
and  address,  her  incipient  admirer  Is  not  below  her  Ideal 
standard  in  gentlemanly  attributes.  His  respectful  approaches 
to  her — in  soliciting  her  hand  as  a  partner  In  the  dance,  etc— 
have  first  awakened  on  her  part  a  slight  feeling  of  interest 
towards  him.  This  mutual  feeling  of  Interest,  once  established, 
soon  "grows  by  what  it  feeds  on."  The  exalution  of  the 
whole  scene  favon  Its  development,  and  It  can  hardly  be  won- 
dered  at  if  both  parties  leave  judgment  "out  in  the  cold* 
while  enjoying  each  other's  society,  and  possibly  already  pleas- 
antly occupied  in  building  "  castles  in  the  air."  Whatevet 
may  eventually  come  of  it.  the  fair  one  Is  conscious  for  the 
nonce  of  being  unusually  happy.  This  emotion  is  not  likely 
to  b^  diminished  whep  she  finds  herself  the  object  of  general 
f^tteption-— accompanied  it  may  be.  by  the  display  of  a  little 
envy  lunpng  rival  beauties-^^-owing  to  the  assiduous  homage  of 
her  admirer.  At  length,  prudence  whispers  that  he  Is  to  her, 
|«  yet,  fL  comparative  -tranger  ;  and  with  a  modest  reserve  she 
ex(4e|iv<n9  to  retire  trqm  his  observation,  so  as  not  to  seem  to 
ciifour^ge  Ills  f^ttei^flons.  The  ^ntleman's  ardor,  however,  hi 
not  to  ha  thus  chec)ced  ;  he  again  solicits  her  to  be  his  partner 
Ui  %  4^fe.  She  finds  \t  hard,  yery  hard,  to  refuse  him  ;  and 
both,  yielding  %t  la«st  to  the  alluring  influences  by  which 
th^  aia  nnoonded.  discover  at  the  momeat  ol  parting  that 
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aaewand  delightful  sensation  has  been  awakened  in  their 
hearts. 

At  a  juncture  so  critical  in  the  life  of  a  young,  inezperi^ 
cnced  woman  as  that  when  she  begins  to  form  an  attachment 
for  one  of  the  opposite  sex — at  a  moment  when  she  needs  the 
▼ery  best  advice,  accompanied  with  a  considerate  regard  for  her 
overwrought  feelings — the  very  best  course  she  can  take  is  to 
confide  the  secret  of  her  heart  to  that  truest  and  most  loving  of 
friends^ her  mother.  Fortunate  is  the  daughter  who  has  not 
been  deprived  of  that  wisest  and  tenderest  of  counselors — 
whose  experience  of  life,  whose  prudence  and  sagacity,  whose 
anxious  care  and  appreciation  of  her  child's  sentiments,  and 
whose  awakened  recollections  of  her  own  trysting  days,  qualify 
and  entitle  her,  above  all  other  beings,  to  counsel  and  com- 
fort her  trusting  child,  and  to  claim  her  confidence.  Let  the 
timid  girl  then  pour  forth  into  her  mother's  ear  the  flood  of 
her  pent-up  feelings.  Let  her  endeavor  to  distrust  her  own 
judgment  and  seek  hope,  guidance,  and  support  from  one 
who.  she  well  knows,  will  not  deceive  or  mislead  her.  The 
confidence  thus  established  will  be  productive  of  the  most 
beneficud  results— by  securing  the  daughter's  Obedience  to  her 
parent's  advice,  and  her  willing  adoption  of  the  observances 
prescribed  by  etiquette,  which,  as  the  courtship  progresses, 
that  parent  will  not  fail  to  recommend  as  stnctly  essential  in 
this  phase  of  life.  Where  a  young  woman  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  deprived  of  her  mother  she  should  at  such  a 
ptriod  endeavor  to  find  her  ne>t  best  counselor  in  some 
female  relative,  or  other  trustworthy  f  nend. 

We  are  to  suppose  that  favorabU  opportunities  for  meeting 
have  occurred  until  by  and  by.  both  the  lady  and  her  ad- 
mirer have  come  to  regard  each  other  with  such  warm  feelings 
of  indinatlofi  aa  to  have  a  constant  cnving  for  each  other's 
fociety  Other  eyes  have  in  the  meantime  not  failed  to  notice 
the  symptoms  ol  a  growing  atUchment  and  some  "kind 
Iriends**  have,  no  doubt»  even  set  them  down  as  already 
engaged. 

The  admirer  of  the  fair  one  is,  indeed,  so  much  enamored 
as  to  be  unable  longer  to  retain  his  secret  within  his  own 
breast .  and  not  being  without  hope  that  his  attachment  b 
reciprrvated.  resolves  on  seeking  an  introduction  to  the  lady's 
iamily  preparatory  to  his  making  a  formal  declaration  of 
love. 

It  Is  possibler  however,  that  the  lover's  endeavors  to  pro- 
cure the  desired  introduction  may  fail  of  soccess.  although 
where  no  material  difference  of  social  position  exists,  this 
difficulty  will  be  found  to  occur  less  frequently  than  might  at 
first  be  supposed.  He  must  then  discreetly  adopt  measures  to 
bring  himself,  in  tome  degree,  under  the  fair  one's  notice : 
such,  for  instance,  as  attending  the  place  of  worship  which 
she  Irequenta  meeting  her,  so  often  as  to  be  manifestly  for 
the  imnxMe.  in  the  course  of  her  promenades,  etc.  He  will 
thus  toon  be  able  to  judge  -even  without  speaking  to  the 
kdy^-^whether  his  further  attentions  will  be  distasteful  to  her. 
The  signs  of  thu  on  the  lady's  part,  tboigh  of  the  most 
trifling  nature,  and  In  no  way  compromising  her,  will  be  un- 
■riitakaMe .  for»  as  the  poet  tells  us  In  speaking  of  the  8ez>-> 

itoiifva^liiV^' 

tl" 


Should  her  demeanor  be  decidedly  discouraging,  any  perse- 
verance on  his  part  would  be  ungentlemanly  and  highly  inde-  • 
corous.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  should  a  timid  blush  intimaU 
doubt,  or  a  gentle  smile  lurking  in  the  half-dropped  eye  give 
pleasing  challenge  to  further  parley,  when  possible  he  may 
venture  to  write — not  to  the  lady — that  would  be  the  opening 
of  a  clandestine  correspondence  ;  an  unworthy  course,  where 
every  act  should  be  open  and  straightforward,  as  tending  to 
manly  and  honorable  ends — but  to  the  father  or  guardian, 
through  the  agency  of  a  common  friend  where  feasible,  or, 
in  some  instances,  to  the  party  at  whose  residence  the  Isuly 
may  be  staying.  In  his  letter  he  ought  first  to  state  his  posi- 
tion in  life  and  prospects,  as  well  as  mention  his  family  con- 
nections  .  and  then  request  permission  '.o  visit  the  family, 
as  a  preliminary  step  to  paying  his  addresses  to  the  object  of 
his  admiration. 

By  this  course  he  in  no  wise  compromises  either  himself  or 
the  lady,  but  leaves  open  to  both,  at  any  future  period,  an 
opportunity  of  retiring  from  the  position  of  courtship  taken  up 
on  the  one  side  and  of  receiving  addresses  on  the  other, 
without  laying  either  party  open  to  the  accusation  of  fickle- 
ness or  jilting. 

ETIQUETTE  OF  COURTSHIP 
In  whatever  way  the  attachment  may  have  originated, 
whether  resulting  from  old  association  or  from  a  recent  ac- 
quaintanceship between  the  lovers  we  will  assume  that  the 
courtship  is  so  far  m  a  favorable  train  that  the  lady's  admirer 
has  succeeded  m  obtaining  an  introduction  to  her  family,  and 
that  he  is  about  to  be  received  in  their  domestic  circle  on  the 
footmir  of  a  welcome  visitor,  if  not  yet  m  the  light  of  a  pro- 
^atlonary  suitor 

Tn  the  first  place,  matters  will  in  aD  probability  be  fo«uid  to 
aml>le  on  so  calmly  that  the  enamored  pair  may  seldom  find 
it  needful  to  consult  the  rules  of  etiquette  .  but  in  the  latter, 
its  rules  must  be  attentively  observed  or  **  the  course  of  true 
love  *  wiD  assuredly  not  run  smooth. 

Young  people  are  naturally  orone  to  seek  the  company  of 
those  they  love  and  as  thetr  impulses  are  often  at  such  times 
impatient  of  control  etiquette  prescribes  cautionary  roles 
for  the  purpose  of  averting  the  mischief  that  unchecked  inter- 
course and  incautious  familiarity  might  give  rise  to.  For 
instance,  a  couple  known  to  be  attached  to  each  other  should 
never,  unless  when  old  acquaintances,  be  left  alone  for  any 
length  of  time,  nor  be  allowed  to  meet  in  any  other  place 
than  the  lady's  home — particularly  at  balls,  conceits,  and 
other  public  places — except  in  the  presence  of  a  third  party. 
This,  as  a  general  rule,  should  be  carefully  observed,  althoi^ 
exceptions  may  occasionally  occur  nnder  q>ecial  drcamstanoeSi 

WHAT  THE    LADY   SHOULD   OBSERVE 

DURING  COURTSHIP. 
A  lady  should  be  particular  during  dM  eaily  days  of  oom^ 
ship— whUe  still  retaining  tome  deaness  of  mental  video-* 
to  observe  the  maimer  In  wfaidi  her  loitor  comports  Mmidl 
to  other  ladles.  If  he  behave  with  ease  and  courtesy,  widio^ 
freedom  or  die  slightest  approadi  to  license  In  manner  off 
I  if  1m  Mfw  speak  slightiitfyof  te  ss^aal 
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Ib  erer  readj  to  honor  hi  Tirtnes  and  defend  iU  weakness ; 
■he  may  continue  to  incline  towards  hun  a  willing  ear.  His 
habits  and  his  conduct  must  awaken  her  vigilant  attention 
before  It  be  too  late.  Should  he  come  to  visit  hex  at  irregular 
hours  i  should  he  exhibit  h  trague  or  wandering  attention — 
give  proofs  oi  a  want  ol  punctuality — show  disrespect  tor  age 
— sneer  at  things  sacred,  or  atMent  himsell  from  regular  at- 
tendance at  divine  service— oi  evmce  an  inclmation  to  expen- 
sive pleasures  beyond  his  means,  or  to  low  and  vulgar  amuse- 
ments ;  should  he  be  foppish,  eccentric,  or  very  slovenly  in 
his  dress  ^  oi  display  m  frivolity  of  mmd,  and  an  absence  of 
well-directed  energy  in  his  worldly  pursuits ,  let  the  young 
lady,  we  say  while  there  is  yet  time,  eschew  that  gentleman's 
acquaintance,  and  allow  it  gently  to  drop.  The  effort,  at 
whatever  cost  to  her  feelings,  must  be  made,  if  she  have  any 
regard  for  her  future  happiness  and  sell-respect  The  proper 
course  then  to  take  is  to  intimate  her  distate,  and  the  causes 
that  have  given  nse  to  it,  to  her  parents  or  guardian,  who  will 
be  pretty  sure  to  sympathize  with  hei.  and  to  take  measures 
for  facilitating  the  retuement  of  the  gentleman  from  his  pre- 
tensions. 

WHATTHB  OBNTLBMAN  SHOULD  OBSERVE 
DURING   COURTSHIP. 

It  would  be  well  also  for  che  suitor,  on  his  part,  during  tho 
first  few  weeks  of  courtship,  carefully  to  observe  the  conduct 
of  the  young  lady  in  her  own  family,  and  the  degree  of  esti- 
mation in  which  she  is  held  by  them,  as  well  as  among  her 
intimate  friends.  If  she  be  attentive  to  hei  duties ,  respectful 
and  affectionate  to  bei  parents  ;  kind  and  fort>earing  to  het 
brothers  and  sisters ;  not  easily  ruffled  in  temper ;  if  her  mind 
be  prone  to  cheerfulness  and  to  hopeful  aspinuion.  instead  of 
to  the  display  of  a  morbid  anxiety  and  dread  of  coming  evil  ^ 
if  her  pleasures  and  enjoyments  t>e  those  which  chiefly  center 
In  home  \  if  her  words  be  charactenaed  by  benevolence,  good- 
will, and  chanty*  then  we  say  tet  him  not  hesitate,  but 
hasten  to  enshnne  so  preaousa  gem  In  the  casket  of  his  affec- 
tions. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  find  that  he  has 
been  attracted  by  the  tncksome  affectation  and  heartless  al« 
Inrements  of  a  flirt,  ready  to  bestow  smUes  on  all,  but  with  a 
heart  for  none ;  If  she  who  has  succeeded  for  a  time  In  fas* 
cinating  him  be  of  uneven  temper,  easily  provoked,  and  slow 
to  be  appeased ,  fond  of  showy  dress,  and  eager  for  admira* 
tion  i  ecstatic  about  tnfles,  frivolous  in  her  tastes,  and  weak 
and  wavering  in  performing  her  duties  i  if  her  religious  ob- 
uYuncn  are  merely  the  formality  of  lip-service  .  if  she 
be  petulant  to  her  tnends.  pert  and  disrespectful  to  her  par- 
ents, overbearing  to  her  inferiors  ,  if  pnde  vanity,  and  affec- 
tation be  hei  characteristics  ,  if  she  b«  inconstant  in  hei 
friendships  ;  gaudy  and  slovenly,  rathei  than  neat  and  scru- 
pulously clean,  in  attire  and  personal  habits ,  then  we  counsel 
the  gentleman  to  retire  as  speedily  bui  as  politely,  as  possible 
from  the  pursuit  of  an  object  Uiiworthy  of  his  admiration  and 
love ;  nor  dread  that  the  lady's  friends-  -who  must  know  her 
better  than  he  can  do— wiU  call  him  to  account  for  withdraw- 
ing from  the  field. 

But  we  will  take  it  for  granted  that  all  goes  on  well ;  that 
ibm  parties  are«  on  sufficient  acquaintance,  pleased  with  each 


other,  and  that  the  gentleman  is  eager  to  prove  the  sincerity 
of  his  affectionate  regard  by  giving  some  substantial  token  of 
his  love  and  homage  to  the  fair  one.  This  brings  us  to  the 
question  of 

PRESENTS, 

a  pomt  on  which  certain  observances  of  etiquette  must  not  be 
disregarded.  A  lady,  for  instance,  cannot  with  propnety  ac« 
cept  presents  from  a  gcnilcmAn  prrzn/msfy  to  his  having  made, 
proposals  of  marriage.  She  would  by  so  doing  incur  an  obli* 
gation  at  once  emfc>arrassing  and  unbecoming.  Should,  how* 
ever,  the  gentleman  msist  on  making  her  a  present — as  of 
some  trifling  object  of  jewelry,  etc.— there  must  be  no  secret 
about  it  Let  the  young  lady  take  an  early  opportumty  of 
saying  to  her  admirer,  in  the  presence  of  her  father  or  mother, 
**  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  that  ring  (or  other  trinket,  at 
the  case  may  be)  which  you  kindly  offered  me  the  other  day,  and 
which  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  accept,  if  my  parents  do  not 
object ;  **  and  let  her  £ay  this  in  a  manner  which,  while  it  in- 
creases the  obligation,  will  divest  it  altogetlier  of  impropriety, 
from  having  been  conferred  under  the  sanction  of  her  parents. 
We  have  now  reached  that  stage  in  the  progress  of  the 
Courtships  where  budding  affection,  having  developed  into 
mature  growth,  encourages  the  lover  to  make 

THE  PROPOSAL. 

When  about  to  take  this  step,  the  snitor^i  first  difficulty  it 
how  to  get  a  favorable  opportunity ;  and  nelt,  having  got  the 
chance,  how  to  screw  his  cotirage  up  to  give  utterance  to  the 
"  decbuAtion.**  A  dedaration  in  writing  ihonld  certainly  be 
Avoided  where  the  lover  can  by  any  posribibty  get  at  the  Uuiy's 
ear.  But  there  are  dues  where  this  b  so  difficolt  that  in  im» 
pktient  lovet  citnnot  be  resttained  from  adopting  the  agenef 
of  a  Hibt-dMc  in  declaring  hi«  passion. 

The  lady  before  proposal,  is  generally  t>repared  for  tt.  II 
h  seldom  tlult  snth  tti  atowal  comes  without  some  preriooi 
indications  of  look  and  manner  on  the  part  of  the  admirer, 
which  ctn  hardly  fail  of  being  understood  She  may  not.  In* 
deed,  consider  herself  engaged,  and  although  nearly  certain  of 
the  conquest  she  has  made,  mHy  yet  liAve  her  misgivings. 
Some  gentlemen  dread  to  ask,  lest  they  should  be  refused. 
Many  pause  ^tist  at  the  point,  and  refrain  from  anything  like 
ardor  in  their  professions  of  attachment  until  they  feel  confi* 
dent,  that  they  may  be  spared  the  mortification  and  ridicule 
that  is  supposed  to  attach  to  being  rejected,  in  addition  to  the 
pain  of  disappointed  hope.  This  hesiution  when  the  mind  ift 
made  up  is  wrong  but  it  does  often  occur,  and  we  suppose 
ever  will  do  to,  with  persons  of  great  timidity  of  character 
By  it  both  parties  are  kept  needlessly  on  the  fret,  until  the 
long-looked4ut  opportunity  unexpectedly  arrives,  when  the 
flood-gates  of  f eelmg  are  loosened,  and  the  full  tide  of  mutual 
affection  gushes  forth  uncontrolled.  It  is,  however,  at  this 
moment — the  agony-point  to  the  embarrassed  lover,  who 
"  doats  yet  doubts  " — whose  suppressed  feelings  rendered  him 
morbidly  sensitive— that  a  lady  should  be  especially  careful 
lest  any  show  ol  either  prudery  oi  cot^uetry  on  her  part  should 
lose  to  her  forever  the  object  of  her  choice.  True  love  is 
generally  delicate  and  timid,  and  may  easily  be  soared  hf  ai^ 
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fected  indifference,  throngh  feelings  of  wonnded  pride,  A 
lover  needs  very  little  to  assure  tiim  of  the  reciprocation  of  his 
attachment  a  glance,  a  single  pressure  of  the  hand,  a  whis* 
pered  syllable,  on  the  part  of  the  loved  one,  will  suffice  to  con- 
firm Ills  hopes 

REFUSAL  BY  THE  YOUNG  LADY 

When  a  lady  rejects  the  proposal  of  a  gentleman,  her 
behavior  should  be  characterued  by  the  most  delicate  feeling 
toward  sone  who,  in  ofienng  her  his  hand,  has  proved  his 
desire  to  confer  upon  her.  by  this  implied  preference  foi  her 
above  all  other  women,  the  greatest  honor  it  is  in  his  power  to 
offer.  Therefore,  il  she  have  no  love  tor  him,  she  ought  at 
least  to  evince  a  tender  regard  for  his  feelings ;  and  m  the 
event  of  her  being  previously  engaged,  should  at  once  acquaint 
him  with  the  fact.  No  nght*minded  man  would  desire  to 
persist  m  a  suit,  when  he  well  knew  that  the  object  of  his 
admiration  had  already  disposed  of  her  heart 

When  a  gentleman  makes  an  offer  of  his  hand  by  letter,  the 
letter  must  be  answered,  and  certainly  not  returned,  should 
the  answer  be  a  refusal  i  unless,  indeed,  when  from  a  previous 
repulse,  or  some  other  particular  and  special  circumstance, 
such  an  offer  may  be  regarded  by  the  lady  ox  hex  relatives  as 
presumptuous  and  intrusive.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
letter  may  be  placed  by  the  lady  in  the  hands  of  hex  parents 
or  guardian,  to  be  dealt  with  by  them  as  they  may  deem  most 
advisable. 

No  woman  of  proper  feeling  would  regard  her  rejection  of 
an  offer  of  marriage  from  a  worthy  man  as  a  matter  ol  tri- 
umph ,  her  feeling  on  such  an  occasion  should  be  one  of 
regretfol  sympathy  with  him  for  the  pam  she  is  unavoidably 
compelled  to  inflict.  Nor  should  such  a  rejection  be 
onaccompanied  with  some  degree  of  sell-examination  on 
her  part,  to  discern  whether  any  lightness  of  demeanor  or 
tendency  to  flirtation  may  have  given  nse  to  a  false  hope  of 
her  favoring  his  suit.  At  all  events,  no  lady  should  ever  treat 
the  man  who  has  so  honored  her  with  the  slightest  disrespect 
or  fnvolous  disregard,  nor  ever  onleehngly  parade  a  more 
favored  suitoi  before  one  whom  she  has  refused. 

CONDUCT  OP  THE  GENTLEMAN  WHEN  HIS 
ADDRESSES  ARE  REJECTED. 

The  conduct  of  the  gentleman  under  such  distressing  cir- 
cumstances should  be  characterized  by  extreme  delicacy  and  a 
chivalrous  resolve  to  avoid  occasioning  any  possible  annoyance 
or  uneasiness,  to  the  fair  author  of  his  pain.  11,  however,  he 
should  have  reason  to  suppose  that  his  rejection  has  resulted 
from  mere  indiflerence  to  his  suit,  he  need  not  alto};ether 
retire  from  the  field,  but  may  endeavor  to  kindle  a  feeling  of 
regard  and  sympathy  for  the  patient  endurance  o*  his  disap- 
pointment, and  for  his  continued  but  respectful  endeavors  to 
please  the  lukewarm  fair  one.  But  in  case  of  avowed  or  evi- 
dent preference  for  another,  it  becomes  imperative  upon  him, 
as  a  gentleman,  to  withdraw  at  once,  and  so  relieve  the  lady 
of  any  obstacle  that  his  presence  or  pretensions  may  occasion, 
to  the  furtherance  of  her  obvious  wishes.  A  pertinacious  con- 
linuaBce  of  hit  attentions,  on  the  part  of  one  who  has  been 


distinctly  rejected,  u  an  insult  deserving  of  the  severest  repio* 
bation  Although  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  which  ought  to 
be  her  protection^  frequently  prevents  a  woman  from  forcibly 
breaking  ofl  an  acquamtance  thus  annoymgly  forced  upon  hei; 
she  rarely  fails  to  resent  such  impertmence  by  that  sharpest  ol 
woman  s  weapons,  a  keen-edged  but  courteous  ndicnle,  whick 
few  men  can  t>ear  up  agomst. 

REFUSAL  BY  THE  LADY'S  PARENTS  OR 
GUARDIANS. 

It  may  happen  that  both  the  lady  and  her  snitor  are  willing 
but  that  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  former,  on  being  re* 
ferred  to.  deem  the  connection  unfitting,  and  refuse  their  coo* 
sent.  In  this  state  of  matters,  the  first  thing  a  man  of  scnae» 
proper  feeling,  and  candor  should  do,  is  to  endeavor  to  leani 
the  objections  of  the  parents,  to  see  whether  they  cannot  be 
removed.  If  they  are  based  on  liis  present  msuffiaency  ol 
meansw  a  lover  of  a  persevering  spirit  may  effect  mnch  in 
removing  apprehension  on  that  score,  by  cheerfully  submit- 
tmg  t« '  a  't;b.-ionar)ie  time  of  probation,  in  the  hope  of  PTPrtio- 
ration  n^  *>is  worldly  arcumstances.  Happiness  delayed  will 
be  none  the  less  precioub  when  love  has  stood  the  test  of  con- 
stancy and  the  trial  of  time.  Should  the  objection  be  founded 
on  mequality  of  social  (losition,  the  parties,  if  yoonir  may 
wait  until  matured  age  shall  npen  their  fudg^nent  anr  oiaoe 
the  future  moie  at  their  own  disposal.  A  cinndestine  r.^r. 
riage  should  be  peremptorily  declined.  In  too  many  jases  ^ 
is  a  fraud  committed  by  an  elder  and  more  sxpenenced  partr 
upon  one  whose  ignorance  ot  the  world'«  ways,  and  whose 
confiding  tenderness  appeal  to  him  for  protection  even  against 
himself.  In  nearly  all  the  instances  we  have  known  of  soch 
marriages,  the  result  proved  the  step  to  have  been  dUjudged, 
imprudent,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  one 
party,  and  in  the  long  run  detrimental  to  the  happiness  at 
both. 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  ENGAGED  COUPLE. 

The  conduct  of  the  bridegroom-elect  should  be  mari^ed  by  a 
gallant  and  affectionate  assiduity  towards  his  lady-lore"  • 
derumement  easily  felt  and  understood,  but  not  so  easy  to  do- 
fine.  That  of  the  lady  towards  him  should  manifest  delicacy, 
tenderness,  and  co'ifidence  :  while  lookmg  for  his  thorough 
devotion  to  herself,  she  should  not  captiously  take  offense 
and  show  airs  at  his  showing  the  same  kind  of  attentioD  to 
other  ladies  as  she,  in  her  turn,  would  not  hesitate  to  recetro 
from  the  other  sex. 

In  the  behavior  of  a  gentleman  towards  his  betrothed  la 
imblic.  little  diflerence  should  be  perceptible  from  his 
demeanor  to  other  ladies,  except  in  those  minute  attentioiii 
which  none  but  those  who  love  can  properly  nnderstand  oi 
appreciate. 

In  private,  the  slightest  approach  to  indecorous  familluity 
must  be  avoided  ;  indeed  it  is  pretty  certain  to  be  resented  by 
every  woman  who  deserves  to  be  a  bride.  The  lady  s  hooot 
is  now  in  her  lover's  hand8»  and  he  should  never  ior^  in  his 
demeanor  to  and  before  her  that  that  lady  is  to  be  his  fatm 
wife. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  betrothed  lover,  as  it  Is  alw  hii 
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dntr,  to  give  adviot  to  4ie  Idr  one  wlio  now  implkitlj  ooii* 
liaes  in  him.  Should  he  detect  •  fault,  should  he  obaerre 
tfifings  which  he  would  wish  removed  or  emendrd,  let  him 
fl;vall  himself  of  this  season,  so  faTomble  lor  the  liank  inters 
change  of  thought  between  the  betrothed  pair,  to  nige  theit 
correction.  He  will  find  a  readj  listener ;  and  any  indicioni 
ooonsel  offered  to  her  by  him  wOl  now  be  gratefully  received^ 
and  remembered  in  after  Hf e.  After  mamage  it  may  be  too 
late ;  for  advice  on  trivial  points  of  conduct  may  then  not  tm> 
probably  be  resented  by  the  wife  as  an  nnnecesaary  inter! er* 
cnoe  ;  now,  the  fair  and  lovmg  creatnre  is  disposed  like  pliant 
wax  in  his  hands  to  mold  herself  to  his  leasonatiie  wishes  in 
aU  things. 

CONDUCT  OP  THE  LADT  DURING  HBR 
BETROTHAL. 

A  lady  is  not  expected  to  keep  aloof  from  society  on  her 
engagement,  Bor  to  debar  herself  from  the  customary  atten- 
tions and  couxtesies  of  her  male  acquamtances  generally  i  bat 
ahe  should,  while  accepting  them  cheerfully,  nuuntam  such  a 
prudent  reserve,  as  to  mtimate  that  they  are  viewed  by  her  as 
mere  acts  of  ordinary  courtesy  and  friendship.  In  aU  places  of 
public  amusement— at  t>aUs,  thi,  opera,  etc.— for  a  lady  to  be 
seen  with  any  other  cavaher  than  her  avowed  lover,  in  dose 
attendance  upon  her»  would  expose  her  to  the  Imputation  of 
flirtation.  She  will  natuiaUy  take  pains  at  such  a  pcnod  to 
observe  the  taste  of  her  lover  in  regard  to  her  costume,  and 
strive  carefully  to  follow  it,  for  all  men  desire  to  have  their  taste 
and  wishes  on  such  apparent  tnfiles  grati6ed«  She  should  at  the 
same  time  observe  much  debcacy  m  regard  to  dress,  and  be 
careful  to  avoid  any  unseemiy  display  ot  her  charms ,  lovers 
are  naturally  jealous  of  observation  under  such  circumstances. 
It  is  a  mistake  not  seldom  made  by  women,  to  suppose  their 
raitors  will  be  pleased  by  the  glowing  admiration  expressed  by 
Other  men  for  the  object  of  tAar  passion.  Most  lovers,  on 
tfie  contrary,  we  believe,  would  prefer  to  withdraw  their  prize 
from  general  observation  antil  the  happy  moment  for  their 
rnkm  has  arrived. 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  GENTLEMAN  TOWARDS 
THE  FAMILY  OF  HIS  BETROTHED. 

The  lover,  having  now  secured  his  position,  should  use  dis- 
cretion and  tact  in  his  mtercourse  with  the  lady's  family,  and 
take  care  that  his  visits  be  not  deemed  too  frequent— so  as  to 
be  really  inconvenient  to  them.  He  should  accommodate 
jhlmself  as  much  as  possible  to  their  habits  and  ways,  and  be 
/ever  ready  and  attentive  to  consult  their  wishes.  Marked 
attention,  and  in  most  cases  affectionate  kindness,  to  the 
lady's  mother  ought  to  be  shown ,  such  respectful  homage 
will  secure  for  him  many  advantages  m  his  present  position. 
He  must  not,  however,  presume  to  take  his  stand  yet  as  a 
member  of  the  family,  nor  exhibit  an  obtrusive  famibanty  in 
manner  and  conversation.  Should  a  disruption  of  the  eneage> 
ment  from  some  unexpected  cause  ensue,  it  is  obvious  that 
any  such  premature  assumption  would  lead  to  very  embarras- 
sing results.  In  short,  his  conduct  should  be  such  as  to  win 
for  himself  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  the  family,  and  dis- 


diem  ever  to  wetoome  and  deiiie  his  presence^  zafbet 
regard  him  as  an  intmder. 


CONDUCT  OP  THE  LADY  ON  RETIRING 
FROM  HER  ENGAGEMENT. 

Should  this  step  mihappfly  be  found  necessary  on  the  lady's 
part«  the  truth  shooid  t»  spoken,  and  the  reasons  frankly 
given  {  there  must  be  no  room  left  for  the  suspicion  of  its 
having  originated  hi  caprice  or  In  justice.  The  case  should 
be  so  put  that  the  gentleman  himself  must  see  and  acknowU 
edge  fbfs  fustloe  ol  the  painful  deciskm  arrived  at  Incom* 
patible  habits^  ungentlemanly  actkma^  anything  tending  to 
iiwttmA  that  respect  fdi  the  lover  which  sliould  l>e  felt  for 
the  husnand  i  Inconstancy,  lU-govemed  temper-^all  of  which, 
not  to  mention  other  ol>vioua  objections*-«ce  to  be  considered 
as  sufficient  reasons  for  terminating  an  engagement  The 
fiommnnicatMm  should  l>e  made  as  tenderly  as  possible  i  room 
aaay  be  left  la  mere  venial  cases  lor  refonnatlon  i  but  afl  that 
Is  done  must  be  so  managed  that  not  the  slightest  shadow  of 
fickleness  or  want  ol  faith  may  rest  upon  die  character  of  the 
lady.  It  must  be  remembered*  however,  that  the  termination 
of  an  engagement  by  a  lady  has  the  pnvdege  of  passing 
unchallenged  ^  a  lady  not  being  Sotmd  to  declare  any  other 
reason  than  her  wiH  Nevertheless  she  owes  it  to  her  owa 
repuution  that  her  decision  should  rest  on  a  sufficient  f oundu 
tion»  and  be  unmistakeably  pronounced* 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  GENTLEMAN  ON  RB. 
TIRING  FROM  HIS  ENGAGEMENT. 

We  hardly  know  how  to  appreadi  this  portion  of  our  sub- 
ject The  reasons  must  l>e  strong  mdeed  that  can  sufficiently 
justify  a  mant  placed  m  the  position  of  an  accepted  suitor,  la 
severing  the  ties  by  which  he  has  bound  hnnsell  to  a  lady  witli 
the  avowed  mtention  of  making  her  his  wile  His  reasons  for 
breaking  ofi  liis  engagement  must  t>e  such  as  will  not  merely 
satisfy  his  own  oonscienoe»  but  will  justify  him  in  the  eyes  of 
the  wot  kL  II  the  fault  be  on  the  lady's  side,  great  reserve 
and  delicacy  will  be  otMerved  by  any  man  of  honofL  If,  on 
the  other  hand»  the  imperative  force  of  circumstances,  such  as 
loss  ol  fortune,  or  some  other  unexpected  calamity  to  himself, 
may  be  the  cause,  then  must  the  reason  be  clearly  and  fully 
explained,  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  soothe  the  painful  feelings 
which  such  a  result  must  necessarily  occasion  to  the  lady  and 
her  friends.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  necessity 
for  observing  great  cauUon  m  all  that  relates  to  the  ante- 
cedents  of  an  engagement  that  has  been  broken  off ;  especially 
the  return  on  either  side  of  presents  and  of  aU  letters  that 
have  passed. 

This  last  allusion  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of 

CORRZSPONDENCE. 

Letter-writing  is  one  great  test  of  ability  and  cnltivatioii,  m 
respects  both  sexes.  The  imperfections  of  education  may  be 
to  some  extent  concealed  or  glossed  over  in  conversation,  but 
cannot  fail  to  stand  out  conspicuously  in  a  letrer.  An  ill- 
written  letter  infallibly  betrays  the  vulgarity  and  ignonaoe 
indicative  of  a  mean  social  positioiL 
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But  tliete  Is  somefhlBg  more  to  be  goarded  igaintt  Uum 
tren  bad  writiiig  and  worse  st>elliiig  in  a  eorrespottdence  t 
saying  too  flviwr^— writing  that  kind  of  matter  which  will  not 
bear  to  be  r^  hj  other  eyes  than  those  for  which  It  was 
originally  intended.  That  this  b  too  frequently  done  is  amply 
proved  by  the  |oy*  letters  often  re#4  M^  <^  WH^  ^  l^v,  the 
ipost  affecting  pa«wgf»  (roo^  ^hich  ppc^fPP  **  rof^  of  I^Wft- 
ter"  and  M)«  derive  oQqi^meif^  of  n^rry-ff^fduifg  connspL 
Occorrenoes  of  this  )uii4  provp  hoif  frpqufn^y  |pi$«fs  arp  no^ 
x^omed  or  bwwd  wfcipn  W  »#W  ftf  *«  i^^H*  is  jirojcen  o|. 
Correspondenjce  betweep  loyerf  9)iQfild  at  all  evqits  )^  Xtv^* 
pered  with  dtscretioft ;  ao4  PP  tl^e  l^dy'i^  pfrt  pl^ticalarl7,  her 
affectionate  qq>ress|Q|>f  sl^uld  |^ot  dege^eif^  ^tq  %  silly 
style  of  fondnesf. 

It  is  as  well  to  mnarls  fcerp,  th^t  to  corre?pop4p|ipp  hptyepji 
§  couple  pot  firtiM^y  engag^,  the  use  of  Q^fisti^  na^nes  Vfi 
iddressing  each  other  fhonld  be  i^vpi4ed. 

DEMEANOR  OP  THfi  SUITOR  DURING 
COURTSHIP. 

The  mannen  of  a  geptlen^m  fre  erer  chafi^rterued  by  i^ 
banity  and  a  becoming  consi4eTation  for  the  feelings  and 
Irishes  pf  others,  and  by  a  rpuUness  to  practice  self-deniaL  3ut 
the  very  nature  of  courtship  requires  the  fullest  exercise  of  these 
excellent  qualities  on  his  part.  The  lover  should  carefully  ac- 
commodate his  tone  and  t^earipg,  whether  cheerful  or  serious, 
to  the  mood  for  the  time  of  his  lady-love,  whose  slightest  wish 
nwst  be  his  law.  In  his  assiduities  to  her  he  must  allow  of 
no  stint ,  though  hipdere^  by  time,  distance,  or  fatigue,  he 
must  strive  to  make  his  professional  and  social  duties  t>end  to 
his  homage  at  the  shnne  of  love.  All  this  can  be  done, 
moreover,  by  a  man  of  excellent  sense  with  perfect  pro- 
priety. Indeed,  the  world  will  not  only  commend  him  for 
such  devoted  gallantry,  but  will  l)e  pretty  sure  to  censurt  hini 
for  any  short-coming  in  his  performance  of  such  devoirs. 

It  is»  perhaps,  needless  to  »>b&crve  that  at  such  a  period  a 
gentleman  should  t>e  scrupulously  neat  wiihotii  appearing  par- 
ticular, in  his  attire.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  pre!»crit>e  what 
he  should  wear,  as  that  must,  of  course,  depend  on  the  times 
of  the  day  when  his  visits  are  paid,  and  other  circumstances, 
such  as  meeting  a  party  of  friends,  going  to  the  theater  etc. , 
with  the  lady. 

SHOULD  A  COURTSHIP  BE  SHORT  OR  LONG? 

The  answer  to  this  question  must  depend  on  the  previous 
acquaintanceship,  connection,  or  relationship  of  the  parties. 
as  well  as  on  their  present  cihcumstances.  and  the  position  of 
their  parents.  In  case  of  relationship  or  old  acquaintance- 
ship subsisting  between  the  families,  when  the  courtship,  decla- 
ration, and  engagement  have  followed  each  other  rapidly,  a 
short  wooing  is  preferable  to  a  long  one,  should  other  circum- 
stances not  create  an  obstacle.  Indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  we 
are  disposed  strongly  to  recommend  a  short  courtship.  A 
man  is  never  well  settled  in  the  saddle  of  his  fortunes  until 
he  be  married.  He  wants  spring,  purpose,  and  aim ;  and. 
above  aU.  he  wants  a  kome  as  the  center  of  his  efforts.  Some 
portion  of  inconvenience,  therefore,  may  be  risked  to  obtain 
ttiis  {  Ib  fact,  it  often  oocurs  that  by  waiting  too  long  the 


freshness  of  life  b  worn  off,  and  tliat  the  generoai  ^gam  td 
eariy  feelings  becomes  tamed  down  to  Inkewannness  bj  a  too 
pnident  deU^ing ;  while  a  sUg^  sacrifice  of  ambition  or  seif* 
ittdnlgenoe  on  the  part  of  die  gentleman,  and  a  little  desoeat 
from  pride  of  station  on  die  lady's  side>  mi^  haTe  insned 
yeaiB  of  satisfied  love  and  lia|i|qr  wedded  life. 

On  the  other  liaQd,  we  woidd  recommend  a  long  oosrtdiip  as 
advisable  when— -the  friends  on  both  sides  fovoring  the  mMtdk 
•^  happens  diet  the  fortune  of  neither  par^  will  ptndent^ 
allow  an  immediate  marriage.  The  gendtfnan*  we  wfll  a«p* 
pose,  hftb  ^1a  va/  to  make  in  his  profession  or  biistncaa,and  is 
desirous  not  to  involve  the  object  of  his  affection  in  die  dir 
tressing  mconvenience,  if  not  the  misery,  of  straitened  means. 
He  refiecU  that  for  a  lady  it  is  an  actual  degrsdation,  how. 
ever  love  may  ennoble  the  motive  of  her  submission,  to  de- 
scend from  her  former  footing  in  society.  He  feels,  therefore, 
tbat  this  nsk  ought  not  to  be  incurred.  For,  althoogh  the 
noble  a|id,  loving  spirit  of  a  wife  might  enable  her  to  bear  up 
cheeriuUy  against  misfortune,  and  by  her  endearments  soothe 
the  broken  spirit  of  her  husband ;  yet  the  lover  who  would 
willfully,  at  the  outset  of  wedded  life,  expose  his  deroted 
belpmate  to  the  ordeal  of  poverty,  would  be  deservedly 
scouted  as  selfish  and  unworthy  These,  then,  are  among  the 
circumstances  which  warrant  a  lengthened  engagement,  and  it 
should  be  the  endeavor  of  the  lady's  fnends  to  approve  snch 
cautious  delay,  and  do  all  they  can  to  assist  the  lover  in  his 
efforts  to  abridge  it.  The  lady's  father  should  regard  the 
lover  in  the  light  of  another  son  added  to  his  family,  and 
spare  no  pains  to  promote  his  interests  in  life,  while  the  lady's 
mother  should  do  everything  in  her  power,  by  those  small 
attentions  which  a  mother  understands  so  well,  to  make  the 
protracted  engagrmcnt  agreeable  to  him,  and  as  endurat>le  as 
pos&ibk  to  her  daughter 

PRELIMINARY  H  J  I^UET  IE  OF  A  WEDDlNO. 


Whether  ihe  icruj  oi  zou.i^hipfliay  have  been  long  or  i 
— acxoriimg  lO  iht  jc^uMcmcnls  of  the  case — the  time  will  el 
lai.1  irnvc  J  or 

FIXING    THE    DAY. 

^'hile  It  is  the  i^cntlenian's  piovmce  to  press  lor  the  i  artJiit 
possible  opportunity,  it  is  the  lady's  privilege  to  name  the 
happy  day  ;  not  but  thai  the  bridegroom-elect  must,  after  aUt 
issue  the  Bat,  lor  he  hab  much  to  consider  and  prepare  for 
beforehand  :  ioT  instance,  to  settle  where  it  will  be  most  can« 
venient  to  spend  the  honeymoon—  a  point  which  must  depend 
on  the  season  of  the  year,  on  his  own  vocation,  and  othei 
circumstances.  At  this  advanced  slate  of  afiairs,  we  must  net 
overlook  tlic  important  question  of 

THE  BRIDAL  TROUSSEAU   AND  THE  WBI>- 
DING  PRESENTS. 


Wedding  presents  must  be  sent  always  to  the  ^ide, 
to  the  bridegroom  though  they  be  given  by  friends  of  the 
latter.  They  should  be  sent  during  the  week  previous  to  the 
wedding  day,  as  it  is  customary  to  display  them  before  the 
ceremony 

Two  cards  folded  ia  the  invitatieo  in  the  envelope  are  leat 
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with  the  weddipg  invitation.  The  invitation  is  in  the  name 
of  the  bride's  mother,  or,  if  she  b  not  living,  the  rehitive  or 
friend  nearest  the  bride : 

MRS.    NICHOLAS    RUTH 

AT  HOMX, 

Tmesday^  November  i8M, 

FROM   IZ  TILL  3  O'CLOCK. 

Na  86  W.  47TH  Strut. 

The  two  cards,  one  large  and  one  small,  are  folded  in  this 
lnyitation.    Upon  the  large  card  is  engraved  : 

MR.  AND  MRS.  W.   F.  JOHNSON 

On  the  smaller  one : 

MISS  ROSIE  RUTH. 

If  ihe  yo«ng  people  '*  receive  "  after  their  return  from  the 
bridal  tour,  and  there  is  no  wedding-day  reception,  the  follow- 
ing card  is  sent  ont : 

MR.    AND  MRS.  W.   F.  JOHNSON 

AT  HOMK, 

Thursday^  December  28^i, 

FROM  II  TILL  3  O'CLOCK, 

No.  50  E.  63D  Street. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  W.   F.  JOHNSON 

AT  HOME, 

Thursdays  in  December. 


No.  50  B.  63D  Street. 


FROM   il    FILL  a  O'CLOCK. 


The  bridal  calls  are  not  expected  tu  be  returned  until  the 
iut  day  of  reception. 

The  bridegroom  gives  to  the  6rst  ^Txx>msman  the  control  of 
die  ceremony  and  money  for  the  necessary  expenses.  The 
first  groomsman  presents  the  bouquet  to  the  bride,  leads  the 
▼isitors  up  to  the  young  couple  tor  the  words  of  congratula- 
tion, gives  the  clergyman  his  tee.  engages  the  carnages,  se- 
cnres  tickets,  checks  baggage,  secures  pleasant  seats,  if  the 
happy  pair  start  by  rail  for  the  "  moon ; "  and,  in  short,  makes 
an  arrangements. 

If  the  wedding  takes  place  in  church,  the  front  seats  in  the 
body  of  the  church  are  reserved  for  the  relatives  of  the  young 
couple.  The  bride  must  not  be  kept  waiting.  The  clexgy- 
man  should  be  within  the  raUs,  the  bridegroom  and  grooms- 
men should  be  in  the  vestry-room  by  the  time  the  bride  is  due 
at  the  church.  The  bridesmaids  should  receive  the  bride  la 
the  vestibule. 

The  bridal  party  meet  in  the  vestry-room.  Then  the  bride, 
leaning  on  the  arqi  of  her  father,  leads  the  procession ;  the 
bridegroom,  with  the  bnde's  mother  upon  hb  arm,  follows ; 
Ihaa  groomsmen  and  bridesmaids  in  couples  follow. 


At  the  altar  the  bridegroom  receives  the  bride,  and  the  cere* 
mony  begins.  The  groomsmen  stand  behind  the  bridegroom, 
the  bridesmaids  behind  the  bride.  In  some  churches,  the 
bride  and  bndegroom  remove  the  right  hand  glove ;  in  others 
it  b  not  considered  essentiaL  The  bride  stands  on  the  left  of 
the  groom. 

When  the  wedding  takes  place  at  the  house  of  the  bride, 
the  bridal  party  is  group>ed  behmd  folding  doors  or  curtainf 
ere  their  friends  see  them.  M,  however,  this  is  not  convenient 
they  enter  in  the  same  order  as  in  church. 

The  first  bridesmaid  removes  the  bride's  left  hand  glovo 
for  the  rmg. 

After  the  ceremony  the  bride  and  groom  go  in  the  same 
carriage  from  the  church  to  the  house,  or  from  the  house  to 
the  railway  depot  or  boat 

The  bride  does  not  change  her  dress  until  she  assumes  her 
traveling  dress.     Her  wedding  gown  is  worn  at  the  breakfast 

Friends  of  the  family  should  call  upon  the  mother  of  tht 
bride  during  the  two  weeks  after  the  wedding. 

Mourning  must  not  be  worn  at  a  wedding.  Even  in  the 
case  of  a  widowed  mother  to  either  of  the  happy  pair,  it  ii 
customary  to  wear  gray,  or  some  neutral  tint 

It  is  no  longer  the  fashion  at  a  wedding  or  wedding  recep- 
tion to  congratulate  the  bride  ;  it  is  the  bridegroom  who 
receives  congratulations  i  the  bride  wishes  for  her  future  hap* 
piness.     The  bride  is  spoken  to  first 

The  day  being  fixed  for  the  wedding,  the  bride's  father  now 
presents  her  with  a  sum  of  money  for  her  trousseau,  according 
to  her  rank  in  life.  A  few  days  previously  to  the  wedding, 
presents  are  also  made  to  the  bride  t>y  relations  and  mtimate 
fnends,  varying  in  amount  and  valtte  according  to  their  de- 
grees of  relationship  and  friendship-— such  as  piate,  furniture, 
jewelry,  and  articles  of  ornament  as  well  as  of  utility,  to  the 
newly-mamed  lady  in  her  future  station.  These  together 
with  hei  wedding  dresses^  etc  .  tt  is  customary  to  exhibit  to 
the  mtimate  inends  of  the  bnde  a  day  or  two  L>elore  ber  mar- 
riage. 

DUTY  OP  A  BRIDEGROOM-ELECT. 

The  bndegroom-elect  has,  on  the  eve  of  matrimony,  no 
little  business  to  transact.  His  first  care  is  to  look  after  a 
house  suitable  for  his  future  home,  and  then,  assisted  by  the 
taste  of  his  chosen  helpmate,  to  take  steps  to  furnish  it  in  a 
becoming  style.  He  must  also,  if  engaged  in  business,  make 
arrangements  for  a  month's  absence  ,  in  f^t.  bnng  together 
all  matters  into  a  focus,  so  as  to  be  readily  manageable  when, 
after  the  honeymoon,  he  shall  take  the  reins  himself.  He 
will  do  well  to  bum  most  of  his  bachelor  letters,  and  to  part 
with,  it  may  be,  some  few  of  his  t>achelor  connections ;  and 
he  should  communicate,  in  an  easy,  informal  way,  to  his  ac> 
quaintances  generally,  the  close  approach  of  so  important  a 
change  in  his  condition.  Not  to  do  this  might  hereafter  lead 
to  inconvenience  and  cause  no  little  annoyance. 

We  must  now  speak  of 

BUYING  THE  RING. 

It  is  the  gentleman's  business  to  buy  the  ring;  emdktkim 
take  special  care  not  to  forget  it;  for  such  an  awkward  mistake 
has  frequenUy  happened.    The  ring  should  be,  we  nee4 
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scarcely  say.  oi  iht  ?ery  purest  gold^  bat  substantiaL  There 
are  three  reasons  for  this .  first,  that  it  may  not  break — a 
source  of  great  trouble  to  the  yonng  wife ,  secondly  that  it 
may  not  slip  ofi  the  finger  without  being  missed — few  hus- 
bands being  pleased  to  hear  that  their  wives  have  lost  their 
wedding  rmgs  ,  and  thirdly,  that  it  may  last  out  the  lifetime 
of  the  loving  recipient,  even  should  that  life  be  protracted  to 
the  extreme  extents  To  get  the  nght  size  required  is  not  one 
of  the  least  interesting  oi  the  delicate  mysteries  of  love  A 
not  unusual  method  is  to  get  a  sister  of  the  fair  one  to  lend  one  of 
the  lady's  nngs  to  enable  the  jeweler  to  select  the  proper  size. 
Care  most  be  taken,  however,  that  it  is  not  too  large.  Some 
audacious  suitors,  rendered  bold  by  their  favored  position,  have 
been  even  known  presumptuously  to  try  the  nng  on  the 
patient  finger  of  the  bnde  elect ,  and  it  has  rarely  happened  m 
such  cases  that  the  rmg  has  been  refused,  or  sent  back  to  be 
changed. 

WHO  SHOULD  BE  ASKED  TO  THE  WEDDING 

The  wedding  should  take  place  at  the  house  ol  the  onde's 
parents  or  guardians.  The  parties  who  ought  to  be  asked  are 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  gentleman,  the  brothers  and  sis- 
ters (their  wives  and  husbands  also,  if  mamed).  and  mdeed 
the  immediate  relations  and  favored  fnends  of  both  parties. 
Old  family  friends  on  the  bnde's  side  should  also  receive  invi- 
tations— the  rationale  or  onginal  intention  of  this  wedding 
assemblage  being  to  give  publicity  to  the  fact  that  the  bnde  is 
leaving  her  paternal  home  with  the  consent  and  approbation 
ol  her  parents 

On  this  occasion  the  b/idegroom  has  the  privilege  of  asking 
any  fnends  he  may  choose  to  the  wedding  but  no  f nend  has 
a  right  to  feel  affronted  at  not  being  invited,  since,  were  all 
the  friends  on  either  side  assembled,  the  wedding  breakfast 
would  be  an  inconveniently  crowded  reception  rather  than 
an  impressive  ceremonial^  It  is,  howevei,  considered  a  matter 
of  fnendly  attention  on  the  part  of  those  who  cannot  be  in- 
vited, to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  in  the  church. 

WHO  SHOULD  BE   BRIDESMAIDS. 

The  bridesmaids  should  include  the  unmarried  sisters  of  the 
bride  ;  but  it  is  considered  an  anomaly  for  an  elder  sister  to 
perform  this  function.  The  pleasing  novelty  for  several  years 
past  of  an  addition  to  the  number  of  bridesmaids,  varying 
from  two  to  eigit,  and  sometimes  more,  has  added  greatly 
to  the  interest  in  weddings,  the  bride  being  thus  enabled  to 
diffuse  a  portion  of  her  own  happiness  among  the  most  inti- 
mate of  her  younger  friends.  One  lady  is  always  appointed 
principal  bridesmaid,  and  has  the  bride  in  her  charge ;  it  is 
also  her  duty  to  take  care  that  the  other  bndesmaids  have  the 
wedding  favors  in  readiness.  On  the  second  bridesmaid  de- 
Tolves,  with  her  principal,  the  duty  of  sending  out  the  cards  \ 
and  on  the  third  bridesmaid,  in  conjunction  with  the  remain- 
ing beauties  of  her  choir,  the  onerous  office  of  attending  to 
ceruin  ministrations  and  mjrsteries  connected  with  the  wed- 
iingcake. 

OF  THE  BRIDEGROOMSMEN. 
k  behooves  a  bridegroom  to  be  exceedingly  particular  in  the 


selection  of  the  fnends  who  as  groomsmen,  are  to  be  his  com* 
panions  and  assistants  on  the  occasion  of  his  wedding.  Thdr 
number  is  limited  to  that  of  the  bndesmaids  \  one  for  each. 
It  IS  unnecessary  to  add  that  very  mach  of  the  social  pleasure 
of  the  day  will  depend  on  their  proper  mating  Young  and 
unmanned  they  must  be,  handsome  they  should  be.  good- 
humored  they  cannot  fail  to  be,  well  dressed  they  will  of 
course  take  good  care  to  be.  Let  the  bridegroom  diligently 
con  over  his  circle  of  friends,  and  select  the  comeliest  and  the 
pleasantest  fellows  for  his  own  train.  The  principal  bride- 
groomsman,  styled  his  ''best  man,"  has.  for  the  day,  the 
special  charge  of  the  bridegroom .  and  the  last  warning  we 
would  give  him  is.  to  take  care  that,  when  the  bndegroom 
puts  on  his  wedding  waistcoat,  he  does  not  omit  to  put  the 
weddmg  nng  into  the  comer  of  the  left-hand  pocket.  The 
dress  of  a  groomsman  should  be  light  and  elegant  \  n  dies 
coat,  formerly  considered  mdispensable,  is  no  longer  adopted 

ETIQUETTE  OF  A  WEDDING. 

The  parties  being  assembled  on  the  wedding  morning  in  the 
drawing-room  ol  the  residence  of  the  bnde's  father  (unless,  as 
sometimes  happens,  the  breakfast  is  spread  in  that  room),  the 
happy  cortege  should  proceed  to  the  church  m  the  following 
order  — 

In  the  first  carriage,  the  bnde's  mother  and  the  paxents  ol 
the  bridegjroom. 

In  the  second  and  third  carnages,  bridesmaids* 

Other  carnages  with  the  bnde's  friends. 

In  the  last  carnage,  the  bnde  and  her  fathei; 

COSTUME  OF  THE  BRIDE. 

A  bride's  costume  should  be  white,  or  some  hue  as  dote  at 
possible  to  it. 

COSTUME  OF  THE  BRIDEGROOBC 

Formerly  it  was  not  considered  to  be  in  good  taste  for  a 
gentleman  to  be  marned  m  a  black  coat  More  latitnde  is 
now  allowed  in  the  costume  of  a  bridegroom,  the  style  now 
adopted  being  what  is  termed  morning  dress  :  a  frock  oott, 
light  trowsers,  white  waistcoat,  ornamental  tie,  and  white  or 
gray  gloves. 

THE  MARRIAGE  CEREMONY. 

The  bridegroom  sunds  at  the  right  hand  of  the  bride.  The 
father  stands  just  behind  her,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  give  her 
hand  at  the  proper  moment  to  the  bridegroom.  The  piinciptl 
bridesmaid  stands  on  the  left  of  the  bride,  ready  to  take  off 
the  bride's  glove,  which  she  keeps  as  a  perquisite  and  prise  of 
her  office. 

THE  WORDS  "I  WILL" 

are  to  be  pronounced  distinctly  and  audibly  by  both  partiei^ 
such  being  the  all-important  part  of  the  ceremony  as  respects 
themselves  ;  the  public  delivery,  before  the  priest,  by  the 
father  of  his  daughter  to  the  bridegroom,  being  an  eri- 
dence  of  his  assent ;  the  silence  which  follows  the  inquiry  for 
*  cause  or  just  impediment  "  testifying  that  of  society  in  gen- 
eral ;  and  the  ^  I  will"  being  the  declaration  of  thebxidetad 
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tiridegroom  that  tliej  ue  voliintaiy  parties  to  their  holy  unioa 
In  marriage. 

THE  WORDS  "HONOR  AND  OBEY" 

most  also  be  distinctly  spoken  by  the  bride.  They  constitute 
an  essential  part  of  the  obligation  and  contract  of  matrimony 
on  her  part. 

AFTER   THE    CEREMONY 

the  deigyman  usually  shakes  hands  with  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, and  the  bride's  father  and  mother,  and  a  general  con- 
gratulation ensues. 

THE  RETURN  HOME. 

The  bridegroom  now  leads  the  bride  out  of  the  church,  and 
the  happy  pair  return  homeward  in  the  first  carnage.  The 
father  and  mother  follow  m  the  next  The  rest  '  stand  not 
on  the  order  of  their  going/*  but  start  ofi  m  such  wise  as  ihey 
can  best  cootrirec 

THE  WEDDING  BREAKFAST. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  sit  together  at  the  center  of  the 
table,  in  front  of  the  weddmg  cake,  the  clergyman  who  per> 
formed  the  ceremony  taking  his  place  opposite  to  them.  The 
top  and  bottom  of  the  table  are  occupied  by  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  bnde.  The  principal  bridesmaid  siu  to  the  left 
of  the  bride,  and  the  principal  bridegroomsman  on  the  left  of 
the  bndegroom*  It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  is 
customary  for  the  ladies  to  wear  theu  bonneu  just  as  they 
came  from  the  church.  The  bndesmaids  cut  the  cake  into 
amall  pieces,  which  are  not  eaten  until  the  health  of  the  bnde 
is  proposed*  This  is  usually  done  by  the  officiating  clergy- 
man, or  by  an  old  and  cherished  f nend  of  the  family  of  the 
bndegroom.  The  bndegroom  letums  thanks  for  the  bride 
and  for  himself.  The  health  of  the  bride's  patent?  is  then 
proposed,  and  is  followed  by  those  of  the  prinapal  personages 
present,  the  toast  of  the  bndesmaids  being  generally  one  of 
the  pleasantest  features  of  the  festal  ceremony.  After  about 
two  hours,  the  principal  bridesmaid  leads  the  bride  out  of  the 
room  as  quietly  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  party  or 
attract  attention.  Shortly  after— it  may  be  in  about  ten  min- 
utes— the  absence  of  the  bnde  being  noticed,  the  rest  of  the 
ladies  retire.  Then  it  is  that  the  bridegroom  has  a  few  melan^ 
cMy  moments  to  bid  adieu  to  his  bachelor  friends,  and  he  then 
generally  receives  some  hints  on  the  subject  in  a  short  address 
from  one  of  them,  to  which  he  is  of  course  expected  to  re- 
spond. He  then  withdraws  for  a  few  moments,  and  returns 
after  having  made  a  slight  addition  to  his  toilet,  in  readiness 
for  traveling. 

DEPARTURE  FOR  THE  HONEYMOON. 

The  young  bride,  divested  of  her  bridal  attire,  and  quietly 
costumed  for  the  journey,  now  bids  farewell  to  her  bridesmaids 
and  lady  friends.  A  few  tears  spring  to  her  gentle  eyes  as  she 
takes  a  last  look  at  the  home  she  is  now  leaving.  The  ser- 
vants venture  to  crowd  about  her  with  their  humble  but  heart- 
felt congratulations  ;  finally,  she  falls  weeping  on  her  mother's 
A  short  cough  is  heard,  as  of  some  one  summoning 


up  resolution  to  hide  emotion.  It  is  her  fatSier.  He  < 
not  trust  his  voice ;  but  holds  out  his  hand,  gives  her  aai  «^ 
fectionate  kiss,  and  then  leads  her,  half  turning  beck,  down 
the  stairs  and  through  the  hall,  to  the  door,  where  be  debves 
her  as  a  precious  charge  to  her  husband,  who  hands  herqoickif 
into  the  carriage,  springs  in  after  her,  waves  hit  hand  to  tim 
party  who  appear  crowding  at  the  window,  half  smiles  at  tlie 
throng  about  the  door,  then,  amidst  a  shower  of  old  slippers-* 
missiles  of  good-luck  sent  flying  after  the  happy  pair— giv«t 
the  word,  and  they  are  off,  and  started  on  the  long-hoped-fdT 
voyage  \ 

PRACTICAL  ADVICE  TO  A  NEWLT-BSARRIBD 
COUPLE, 

Our  advice  to  the  husband  will  be  brief.  Let  him  have  no 
concealments  from  his  wife,  but  remember  that  their  interests 
are  mutual  \  that,  as  she  must  suffer  the  pains  of  every  loss,  as 
well  as  share  the  advantages  of  every  success,  in  his  career  in 
life,  she  has  therefore  a  nght  to  know  the  risks  she  may  be 
made  to  undergo.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  necessary,  or  ad- 
visable, or  even  fair,  to  harass  a  wife's  mind  with  the  details 
of  business  \  but  where  a  change  of  circumstances — not  for  the 
better — is  anticipated  or  risked,  let  her  by  all  means  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  fact  in  good  time  Many  a  kind  husband 
almost  breaks  his  young  wife's  fond  heart  by  an  alteration  in 
his  manner,  which  she  cannot  but  detect,  but  from  igno- 
rance of  the  cause  very  probably  attributes  to  a  wrong  motive ; 
while  he,  poor  fellow,  all  the  while  out  of  pure  tenderness,  is 
endeavoring  to  conceal  from  her  tidings— which  must  come  out 
at  last— of  nuned  hopes  or  failure  in  speculation  ;  whereas, 
had  she  but  known  the  danger  t>eforehand,  she  would  have 
alleviated  his  fears  on  her  account,  and  by  cheerful  resignation 
have  taken  out  half  the  sting  of  his  disappointment.  Let  no 
man  think  lightly  of  the  opinion  of  his  wife  in  times  of  diffi- 
culty. Women  have  generally  more  acuteness  of  perception 
than  men  .  and  in  moments  of  peril,  or  in  circumstances  that 
involve  a  crisis  or  turning-point  in  life,  they  have  usually  more 
resolution  and  greater  instinctive  judgment. 

We  recommend  that  every  husband  from  the  first  should 
make  his  wife  an  allowance  for  ordinary  household  expenses-* 
which  he  should  pay  weekly  or  monthly— and  for  the  expend^* 
ture  of  which  he  should  not,  unless  for  some  urgent  reasoiit 
call  her  to  account.  A  tolerably  sure  guide  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  this  item,  which  does  not  include  rent,  taxes,  ser- 
vants' wages,  coals,  or  candles,  etc.,  is  to  remember  that  in  a 
small  middle-class  family,  not  exceeding  four^  the  expense  of 
each  person  for  ordinary  food  amounts  to  fifteen  shillings 
weekly  ;  beyond  that  number  to  ten  shillings  weekly  for  each 
extra  person,  servant  or  otherwise.  This  estimate  does  not, 
of  course,  provide  for  wine  or  food  of  a  luxurious  kind  The 
largest  establishment,  indeed,  may  be  safely  calculated  on  the 
same  scale. 

A  wife  should  also  receive  a  stated  allowance  for  dress, 
within  which  limit  she  ought  always  to  restrict  her  expenses. 
Any  excess  of  expenditure  under  thb  head  should  be  left  to  the 
considerate  kindnesc  of  her  husband  to  concede.  Nothing  is 
more  contemptible  than  for  a  woman  to  have  perpetually  to 
ask  her  husband  for  small  sums  for  housekeeping  expenses-^ 
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Iiothing  more  anaojing  and  humilUting  than  to  have  to  apply 
to  him  flwayi  tor  money  for  her  own  private  nse — nothing 
more  disgusting  than  to  see  a  man  "  moUy-coddling  "  about 
marketing,  and  rummaging  about  for  cheap  articles  of  all 
Icinds. 

Let  the  hnsband  beware,  when  things  go  wrong  with  him 
in  busine^  affairs,  of  venting  tis  bitter  feelings  ot  disappoint* 
W^j\^  #nd  despair  in  the  preset. ':!  of  his  wife  and  family  ^  feel* 
ipgs  which,  while  abroad,  he  ^r^U  it  practicable  to  restrain. 
It  is  as  unjust  as  U  is  impolitic  to  indulge  in  such  a  habit. 

A  wife  having  married  the  man  she  loves  above  all  others, 
must  be  expected  in  her  turn  to  pay  some  court  to  him.  Be- 
fore marrtage  she  has,  doubtless,  been  made  his  idoL  Every 
moment  he  could  spare,  and  perhaps  many  more  than  he  could 
properly  so  appropriate,  have  been  devoted  co  her.  How  anx* 
tously  has  he  not  revolved  in  his  mind  his  worldly  chances 
of  making  her  happy  1  How  oiten  has  he  not  had  to  reflect, 
before  he  made  the  proposal  ot  marnage,  whether  he  should 
be  acting  dishonorably  to-vard^  her  by  incurring  the  risk,  for 
the  selfish  motive  of  his  >wa  ^tifi cation,  of  placing  her  in  a 
worse  position  than  the  one  she  occupied  at  ttome  I  And  still 
more  than  this,  he  must  have  had  to  considei  with  anxiety  the 
probability  of  having  to  provide  for  an  increasmg  family,  with 
all  its  concou  itant  expenses. 

We  say,  theu  that  t>eiiig  married,  and  the  honeymoon  over, 
the  husband  Uiust  necessarily  return  to  his  usual  occupations, 
which  will,  in  all  probability,  engage  the  greater  part  of  his 
thoughts,  for  he  wi^l  now  be  desirous  to  have  it  in  his  power 
to  procure  various  little  indulgences  for  his  wife's  sake  which 
he  never  would  have  dreamed  of  for  his  own.  He  comes  to 
his  home  weary  and  fatigued  ;  his  young  wile  has  had  but  her 
pleasures  to  gratify,  or  the  quiet  routine  of  Kn  domestic  duties 
to  attend  to,  wliile  he  has  been  toiling  through  the  day  to 
enable  her  to  gratify  these  pleasures  and  to  iulfiU  these  duties. 
Let,  then,  the  dear,  tired  hu$t>and,  at  the  c  ose  ol  his  daily 
labors,  be  made  welcome  by  the  endearments  ol  h^  loving 
ppouse — let  him  be  free  from  the  care  of  having  to  ^^atisfy  the 
caprices  of  a  petted  wife.  Let  her  now  take  her  turn  in  pay 
Ing  those  many  little  love-begotten  attentions  which  married 
men  look  for  to  soothe  them — ^let  her  reciprocate  that  devo- 
tion to  herself,  which,  from  the  early  hours  ot  their  love,  nc 
cherished  for  her»  by  her  ever^ready  enaeavors  to  make  him 
h^ppy  and  his  home  attractive. 

&n  the  presence  of  other  persons,  however,  married  people 
shotkld  refrain  from  fulsome  expressions  of  endearment  to  each 
other,  the  use  of  which,  although  a  common  practice,  b  really 
a  mark  of  bad  taste.  It  is  desirable  also  to  caution  them 
■gainst  adopting  the  too  prevalent  vulgarism  o(  calling  each 
Other,  or  indeed  any  person  whatever,  merely  by  the  initial 
letter  of  their  stimame. 

A  married  woman  shoidd  always  be  very  careful  how  she 
receives  personal  compliments.  She  should  never  court  them, 
nor  ever  feel  flattered  by  them«  whether  in  her  husband's 
presence  or  not.  If  in  his  presence,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
distasteful  to  him ;  if  in  his  absence,  a  lady,  by  a  dignihed 
demeanor,  may  always  convince  an  assiduous  admirer  that  hir 


attentions  are  not  well  received,  and  at  once  and  for  ever  stof 
all  familiar  advances.  In  case  ot  insult,  a  wife  shonld  imme* 
diately  make  her  husband  ac(^uainted  therewith  ;  as  the  oofy 
chance  of  safety  to  a  villain  ttes  in  the  concealment  of  su^ 
things  by  a  lady  from  dread  of  consequences  to  her  hnihaiid. 
From  that  moment  he  has  her  at  advantage,  and  may  voy 
likely  work  on  deliberately  to  the  undermining  of  her  **t»^- 
ter.  He  is  thus  enabled  to  play  upon  her  fears,  and  taunt  her 
with  their  mutual  secret  and  its  concealment,  until  she  may  be 
involved,  guilelessly,  in  a  web  of  apparent  guilt,  from  whadk 
she  can  never  extricate  herself  without  risking  the  h^pineas 
of  her  future  life. 

Not  the  least  useful  piece  of  advice — ^homely  thou^  it  be- 
that  we  can  offer  to  newly-married  ladies,  is  to  remind  them 
that  husbands  are  men,  and  that  men  must  eat.  We  oan  t^ 
them,  moreover,  that  men  attach  no  small  importance  to  this 
very  essential  operation,  and  that  a  very  effectual  way  to  keep 
them  in  good  humor,  as  well  as  good  condition,  is  lor  wives  to 
study  their  husbands'  peculiar  likes  and  dislikes  in  this  matter 
Let  the  wife  try,  therefore,  if  she  have  not  already  done  so, 
to  get  up  a  little  knowledge  of  the  art  of  ordering  dinner,  to 
say  the  least  of  iL  This  task,  if  she  l>e  disposed  to  leam  it, 
will  in  time  be  easy  enoui^h;  moreover,  if  in  addition  she 
should  acquire  some  practical  knowledge  of  cookery,  she  will 
find  ample  reward  in  tne  gratification  it  will  be  the  means  of 
affording  her  husband. 

Servants  are  difficult  subjects  for  a  young  wife  to  handle ; 
she  generally  either  spoils  them  by  indulgence,  or  ruins  them 
by  finding  fault  unfairiy.  At  last  they  either  get  the  better  of 
her,  or  she  is  voted  too  bad  for  them.  The  art  lies  in  stea^ 
command  and  management  of  yourself  as  well  as  them. 

An  observance  of  the  few  following  rules  will  in  all  prob^ 
b'iity  insure  a  life  of  domestic  harmony,  peace,  and  comfort  :^ 

To  hear  as  little  as  possible  whatever  is  to  the  prejudice  oC 
others  ,  to  believe  nothing  of  the  kind  until  you  arc  compelled 
to  admit  the  truth  of  it ;  never  to  take  part  in  the  drculalioo 
of  evil  report  and  idle  gossip ;  always  to  moderate,  as  f ar  et 
possible,  harsh  and  unkind  expressions  reflecting  upon  others  } 

w^ays  to  believe  that  if  the  other  side  were  heard,  a 
liiferent  account  might  be  given  of  the  matter. 

Ill  conclusion,  we  say  emphatically  to  the  newly*' 
wife,  that  attention  to  these  practical  hinu  will  prolong  her 
uDneymoon  throughout  the  whole  period  of  wedded  life»  and 
cau:>e  her  1  sband.  as  each  year  adds  to  the  sum  of  his  happi- 
ness»  to  b  ess  the  day  when  he  first  chose  her  as  the  nudeiie 
round  v/hich  be  might  consolidate  the  inestimable  lilfinji 

of  UOM& 

**"  How  fair  Is  home*  in  fancy's  pictnred  tfaene. 
Id  wedded  life,  to  'ove  «  romantic  dream  t 
Theoctr  spnngs  each  hope,  there  every  spnnir  fetonia. 
Pure  as  che  flame  that  upward  beaveoward  bums; 
There  sits  the  wife,  whose  radiant  smile  Is  (riven— 
The  daily  sun  of  the  domestic  heaven , 
And  when  calm  evening  sheds  a  secret  powet. 
Her  looks  of  love  imparadiae  the  hour ; 
While  chfldren  rounJ,  a  beameoos  tram,  appear* 
Attendant  staim,  levolvtag  In  ber  apnere.** 
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'URING  times  of  health  and  h^piness,  it  b  per* 

haps  rather  trying  to  be  asked  to  turn  oar 

thoughts  into  doleful  channels ;  but  sooner  or 

later  in  our  lives  the  sad  time  comes,  for  *'  Who 

breathes  must    sufler,   and  who  thinks    must 

mourn,"  and  we  have  perforce  to  turn  our  minds 

le  mevitable  and  share  "  the  common  lot  of  man«" 

imes  of  mourning  it  seems  doubly  hard  to  arouse 

w%.. ogives,  and  allow   the  question  of  what  to  wear? 

to  intrude  itscll    It  is,  however   necessary.    Custom  decrees,  if 

fven  mcimalion  doc?,  not  prompt  as  to  ^how  in  some  outward 

degree  oui   respect  lot  the  dead  hy  wearing  the  usual  black. 

We  do  not  advi!»e  people  ic  ni>ft  .nio  t>lack  for  every  slight 
bereavement,  nor.  on  the  othei  hand  to  show  the  utter  disre- 
gard some  do  on  the  death  of  their  relations,  and  only  acknowl. 
edge  the  departure  of  those  near  and  dear  to  them,  by  a  band 
pf  crape  round  the  arm  This  is  the  mark  of  mourning  adopted 
by  those  in  the  services  who  have  to  wear  unilomi,  but  hardly 
a  fitting  way  of  outwardly  showing  respect  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  have  been  called  away  from  us,  and  whose  loss  we 
deplore.  A  short  time  since,  a  lady  appeared  in  a  new  ruby 
satin  dress,  with  a  band  of  crape  around  her  arm.  The  fact 
of  the  dress  being  new,  showed  that  poverty  did  not  cause  this 
incongruity.  It  is  hardly  ever  those  who  are  styled  **  the  poor,** 
who  err  so  against  the  accepted  idcar.  of  decency  and  respect. 
They  aUvays,  however  straitened  they  may  be  in  circumstances, 
contrive  to  wear  mourning  for  their  deceased  relatives.  When 
black  is  fashionable,  no  difficulty  is  found  in  wearing  it,  and 
you  meet  all  your  friends  ••  attired,  but  when  It  becomes  n 
question  of  duty,  these  objections  are  raised  as  to  the  unneces- 
sary expense,  and  the  inconvenience  of  so  dressing.  The  ma- 
jority adhere  in  this  respect  to  the  customs  their  parents  have 
^llowed  ;  but  the  advanced  few  are  those  who  air  such  senti- 
teents,  talk  of  the  "  mourning  of  the  heart,  not  mere  outward 


woe,"  and  not  wearing  what  is  really  mooming,  go  in«i^ 

society  on  the  plea,  '^Ohl   we  know  that  those  who  are 

gone  would  not  wish  ns  to  grieve  for  them.**    This  may  be 

all  very  well,  bat  in  the  case  of  husbands,  wives,  parents, 

brothers,  sisters,  aunts,  nncles,  and  the  nearer-related  consins, 

decency 

requires  some  outward  mark  of  respect  to  their  memory. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  consider  in  succession  the  different  de 
grees  of  mourning,  and  their  duration. 

The  widow's  is  the  deepest  mourning  of  alL  That  <4d* 
fashioned  material,  bombazine,  is  now  no  longer  heard  o& 
Paramatta  is  in  the  most  general  use  for  widows.  Barathea  is 
also  worn,  but  the  first-named  is  the  most  frequently  used  for 
the  hrst  dresses  but,  whatever  the  material,  it  is  hidden  by 
crape  The  skirt,  which  is  generally  cat  qnite  plain,  and 
slightly  trained,  is  completely  covered  with  crape, pat  on  qoita 
plainly  in  one  piece  i  the  body  and  sleeves  are  also  hidden 
with  crape — the  dress,  in  fact,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
one  of  crape.  The  body  can  be  cut  either  #»  ptimcate^  or  have 
a  deep  jacket  bodice  \  bat  whichever  is  preferred,  crspe  should 
cover  it  completely. 

The  best  and  most  economical  crape  for  all  wear  is  the 
rainproof  crape,  an  improvement  and  development  of  the  Al- 
bert crape,  which  is  now  brought  to  the  gteatest  perfection  of 
manufacture  :  it  costs  about  half  what  ordinary  crape  does,  to 
begin  with,  and  is  very  much  more  durable ;  its  impervious- 
ness  to  weather  being,  of  course,  its  great  feature.  The  best 
make  of  this  is  quite  suitable  for  widows'  mourning.  Its  ap» 
pearance  equals  that  of  much  more  expensive  ordinary  crapa 
We  see  no  reason  ourselves  why,  especially  if  economy  be  aa 
object,  the  rainproof  crape  should  not  be  worn  for  all  degrees 
of  mourning.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  advising  it.  For  a 
second  dress  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  some  half-worn 
black  dress  entirely  covered  with  cn^pe— the  rainproof  crape-' 
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this  would  save  the  better  dreat  a  little ;  and  as  widows'  first 
mourning  is  worn  for  a  year  and  a  day»  it  would  be  advisable 
to  start  with  at  least  two  dresses;  the  crape  on  them  could  be 
renewed  when  necetiary. 

Widows'  mantles  are  either  made  of  silk  or  Paramatta, 
trimmed  deeply  with  crape,  or  sometimes  of  Cyprus  crape 
cloth,  or  cloth  crape  trimmed.  The  Cyprus  crape  cloth  is  a 
sort  of  cr^pe  material,  and  wears  well,  neither  dust  nor  wet 
affecting  it.  In  shape,  the  widow's  mantle  is  a  dolman,  or  long 
cape  of  good  size ;  this  for  elderly  widows.  For  those  younger, 
jackets  or  paletdts,  crape-trimmed  of  course,  are  worn  for  win- 
ter wear,  and  for  summer  mantles  made  entirely  of  crape. 
The  bonnet  for  first  mooming  is  all  of  crape,  with  widow's  cap 
tacked  inside  it,  the  small,  close-fitting  shape,  with  long  crape 
veil  hanging  at  the  back ;  besides  this  veil,  a  shorter  one  is 
worn  over  the  face.  Hats  cannot  be  worn  by  widows,  how- 
ever young  they  might  be,  during  the  period  of  their  deepest 
mourning. 

The  following  list  would  be  ample  for  a  widow's  outfit. 
We  have  given  rather  a  large  one  because,  of  course,  it  can 
be  curtailed  as  wished. 

One  best  dress  of  Paramatta  covered  entirely  with  crape. 

One  dress,  either  a  costume  of  Cyprus  crape,  or  an  old 
black  dress  covered  with  rainproof  crape. 

One  Paramatta  mantle  Uned  with  silk  and  deeply  trimmed 
with  crape. 

One  warmer  jacket  of  cloth  lined,  trimmed  with  crape. 

One  bonnet  of  best  silk  crape,  with  long  veiL 

One  bonnet  of  rainproof  crape,  with  crape  veiL 

Twelve  collars  and  cuffs  of  muslin  or  lawn,  with  deep  hems. 
Several  sets  must  be  provided,  say  six  of  each  kmd. 

One  black  stuff*  petticoat 

Four  pairs  of  black  hose,  either  silk,  cashmere,  or  spun 
silk. 

Twelve  handkerchiefs  with  black  borders  for  ordinary  use, 
cambric. 

Twelve  of  finer  cambric  for  better  occasions. 

Caps,  either  of  Usse,  tulle,  or  tarlatan,  shape  depending  very 
much  on  the  age.  Young  widows  wear  chiefly  the  Marie 
Stuart  shape,  but  all  widows'  caps  have  long  streamers.  They 
vary,  of  course,  in  price.  Tarlatan  are  the  easiest  made  at 
home,  but  we  do  not  fancy  home-made  widows'  caps  are  an 
economy,  they  soil  so  much  more  quickly  than  bought  caps. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  buy  extra  streamers  and  bows  for  them ; 
these  can  be  made  at  home  for  the  morning  caps,  very  fine 
thread  and  needles  being  used  for  the  work,  which  should  be 
very  fine,  neat,  and  even.  If  in  summer  a  parasol  should  be 
required,  it  should  be  of  silk  deeply  trimmed  with  crape, 
almost  covered  with  it,  but  no  lace  or  fringe  for  the  first  year. 
Afterward  mourning  fringe  might  be  put  on.  A  muff,  if 
required,  would  be  made  of  Paramatta,  and  trimmed  with 
crape. 

The  first  mourning  is  worn  for  twelve  months.  Second 
mourning  twelve  months  also  ;  the  cap  in  second  mourning  is 
left  off,  and  the  crape  no  longer  covers  the  dresses,  but  is  put 
on  in  tucks.  Elderly  widows  frequently  remain  in  mourning 
for  long  periods,  if  not  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  retain- 
teg  the  widow's  cap,  collar  and  cuffs,  but  leaving  off  the  deep 


crape  the  second  year,  and  afterwards  entirely  discutUag 
crape,  but  wearing  mourning  materials  such  as  Victoria  confab 
Janus  cords,  cashmere,  and  so  on. 

No  ornaments  are  worn  in  such  deep  mourning,  except  jet, 
for  the  first  year.  Jet  is,  of  course,  allowable.  Rich  silk  is, 
of  course,  admissible  in  widows'  mourning,  especially  for 
evening  wear,  but  it  must  always  be  deeply  trimmed  with 
crape  for  the  first  year,  and  the  quantity  afterwards  gradual^ 
lessened.  A  silk  costume  is  a  very  expensive  item  in  a 
widow's  mourning ,  therefore  we  only  allude  to  it— do  not  set 
it  down  «u  a  necessity.  The  best  silks  for  the  purpose  are 
rich,  heavy  silks,  such  as  grosgrain,  drap  du  nord,  satin  mer- 
veilleux.  Furs  are  not  admissible  in  widows'  first  mourning, 
though  very  dark  sealskin  and  astrachan  can  be  worn  when 
the  dress  is  changed.  In  other  mournings,  furs  are  now  very 
generally  worn— that  is,  after  the  first  few  months,  but  onfy 
dark  furs« 

Widows'  lingerie,  to  be  always  nice,  entails  a  considerable 
amount  of  expense.  If  collars,  cuffs  and  caps  are  made  at 
home,  as  we^  before  said,  they  get  soiled  directly.  As,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  always  possible  to  buy  them  when  they  require 
renewing,  the  following  directions  may  prove  of  use  :  "  Wid- 
ow's cuffs,  made  in  tarlatan,  should  be  about  nine  inches  lon^ 
according  to  the  size  of  the  wrist.  They  are  not  intended  to 
overlap,  but  just  ft>  meet,  fastened  with  two  buttons  and  loops, 
placed  near  the  upper  and  lower  edges.  The  ordinary  depth 
is  five  inches,  with  a  wide  hem  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  an 
inch  and  a  half  depth.  The  material  being  merely  a  straight 
piece,  they  are  easy  to  make.  For  the  collar,  the  straight  alU 
round  shape,  turning  down  over  the  collar  of  the  dress,  is  the 
most  usuaL  If  any  other  shape  is  required,  cut  it  m  papei^ 
and  make  it  accordingly  with  the  wide  hem  of  one  and  a-haM 
inch.  If  the  collar  is  straight,  it  will  be  merely  necessary  to 
turn  it  down;  if  rounded  at  all,  it  must  be  cut  to  the  shapes 
run  to  the  collar  at  the  edge,  and  then  turned  down.  Fine 
cotton  and  needles  and  neat  work  are  required.* 

If  an  attempt  is  made  to  make  widows'  caps  at  home,  fint 
procure  a  good  cap  for  a  model,  and  copy  it  as  exactly  as  poe- 
sible.  It  must  be  made  on  a  **  dolly  "  or  wooden  blodc  of  • 
head,  or  it  will  never  sit  welL 

To  preserve  widows'  caps  clean,  fresh-looking,  and  of  a  good 
color,  when  not  in  use  they  should  be  put  on  cap-holders  on 
a  shelf  in  a  cupboard,  the  long  streamers  turned  up  over  the 
cap,  and  a  piece  of  blue  paper  (thin)  laid  over  them.  So 
treated,  they  will  with  care  last  a  long  while,  that,  is,  if  there 
are  two  or  three  worn  in  turn,  and  they  are  put  away  in  this 
manner  when  not  in  actual  use. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  sum  up  what  we  have  smd.  Duration 
of  mourning :  Widow's  first  mourning  lasts  for  a  year  and  a 
day.  Second  mourning  cap  left  off,  less  crape  and  silk  fdf 
nine  months  (some  curtail  it  to  six),  remaining  three  months 
of  second  year  plain  black  without  crape,  and  jet  ornaments. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  mourning  can  be  put  oft 
entirely  ;  but  it  is  better  taste  to  wear  half  mourning  for  at 
least  six  months  longer ;  and,  as  wt  have  before  mertioned, 
many  widows  never  wear  colors  any  more,  unless  for  some 
solitary  event,  such  as  the  wedding  of  a  child,  when  tli^ 
would  probably  put  it  off  for  the  day.     Materials  :-^ 
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Dresses  and  Mantles^— PwramatU,  Busthes.  silk  trimmed 
with  silk,  Albert  or  rampioof  crape 

Bonnets  and  Veils.— Cn^ie. 

Caps.— Lisse,  tulle,  tarlatan. 

Collars  and  Cuffs.— Lawn  and  muslin. 

Petticoats.— Black  stuff  or  silk-qmlted. 

Pocket  Handkerchiefs.— Cambnc,  black  borderii 

Hose. — Black  Balbnggan,  cashmere,  or  silk. 

Gloves.— Black  kid. 

The  mourning  for  parents  ranks  next  to  that  of  widows ;  for 
children  by  then  parents,  and  for  parents  by  theu  children, 
these  being  ol  course  identical  in  degree.  It  lasts  m  either 
case  twelve  months — six  months  in  crape  trimmings,  three  in 
plain  black,  and  three  in  half-moummg.  It  is,  however 
better  taste  to  continue  the  plain  black  to  the  end  of  the  year 
and  wear  balf-mouming  for  three  months  longer.  Materials 
for  first  SIX  months,  either  Paramatta,  Barathea,  or  any  of  the 
black  corded  stuffs^  such  as  Janus  cord,  about  thirty-eight 
inches  wide  ;  Henrietta  cord  about  same  price  and  width. 
Such  dresses  would  be  trimmed  with  two  deep  tucks  of  crape, 
either  Albert  or  rainproof,  would  be  made  plainly,  the  body 
trimmed  with  jrape,  and  sleeves  with  deep  crape  cuffs  Col 
lars  and  cuffs,  to  be  worn  during  the  first  mourning  would  be 
made  of  muslin  or  lawn,  with  three  or  foui  tiny  tuciis  m  dis- 
tinction to  widows"  with  the  wide,  deep  hem.  Pocket  hand 
kerchiefs  would  be  bordered  with  black.  Black  hose,  silk  oi 
Balbriggan,  would  be  worn,  and  black  kid  gloves.  For  out. 
door  wear  either  a  dolman  mantle  would  be  worn  or  a  paletdt, 
either  of  silk  or  Paramatta,  but  in  either  case  trimmed  with 
crape.  Crape  bonnets  or  hats ;  if  lor  young  children,  all 
crape  for  bonnets,  hats,  silk  and  crape  j  feathers  (black)  could 
be  worn,  and  a  let  clasp  or  arrow  in  the  bonnet,  but  no  othei 
kind  of  jewelry  is  admissible  but  jet — that  is,  as  long  as  crap>e 
is  worn.  Black  furs,  such  ab  astrachan,  may  be  worn,  or  very 
dark  sealskin,  or  black  sealskin  cloth,  now  so  fashionable,  but 
no  light  furs  of  any  sort  Silk  dresses  can  be  worn,  ciape 
trimmed  aftei  the  first  three  months  if  preferred,  and  ii 
expense  be  no  obiect  the  lawn>tucked  collars  and  cuffs 
wonld  be  worn  with  them.  At  the  end  of  the  six  months 
crepe  can  be  put  aside,  and  plain  black,  such  as  cashmere, 
worn,  trimmed  with  silk  if  liked,  but  not  satin,  foi  that  is  not 
a  mourning  material,  and  is  therefore  nevei  worn  by  those 
who  stnctly  attend  to  monming  etiquette.  With  plain  black, 
black  gloves  and  hose  would  of  course  be  worn,  and  jet.  no 
gold  or  silver  jewelry  fof  at  least  nine  months  after  the  com 
mencement  of  mourning  ,  then,  if  the  time  expires  in  the 
twelve  months,  gray  gloves  mipht  be  worn,  and  gray  nbbons, 
lace  or  plain  linen  collar  and  cuffs  lawe  he  pince  of  the  lawn 
•r  muslin,  and  gray  feathers  mi^ht  lighieu  Uie  nm  oi  inmnei 
or  reversible  black  and  gray  strings. 

Many  persons  think  it  is  in  better  taste  not  to  commence 
balf-mouming  until  after  the  expiration  t>f  a  year,  except  m 
the  case  of  young  children,  who  are  rarely  kept  in  monming 
beyond  the  twelve  months. 

A  wife  would  wear  just  the  same  mouming  for  her  husband's 
relations  as  for  her  own  ;  thus,  if  her  husband's  mother  died, 
she  would  wear  mouming  as  deep  as  if  for  her  own  mother. 

F0r  Grafu^arenls,  the  first  mourning  (arape)  is  worn  for  tluoe 


months ;  second  jioutning,  black,  without  cnpSv  also wqm for 
three  months;  and  hali-mouming  for  three  more, or  nine 
months  m  alL  The  same  materials  are  worn,  Puamatta,  Bar* 
athea^  various  cords  with  crape  and  cashmere,  and  menao  when 
the  crepe  is  left  off. 

^or  Sisters  Of  brothen^  six  months*  mourning  is  vnal^woni. 
Crape  for  three,  plain  black  foi  two,  and  half  mouming  fiof 
one  month  ;  the  same  sort  of  stuffs,  the  crape  being  pot  on  in 
one  deep  tuck  and  two  narrow  tucks  ,  bodice,  crape  tnnuned; 
mantle  or  dolman,  crape  trimmed  .  bonnet  of  crepe  with  tetf* 
thers  or  jet,  hat  of  siljc  and  crape.  Veil  of  hat  with  crepe  tnd^ 
hose  black  silk.  Balbriggan  or  cashmere,  handkerchiefs  black 
bordered.  Silks  can  be  worn  after  the  first  month  ii  trimmed 
with  crape. 

For  Uncles^  Aunts^  N<phews,  09  Nieces^  crape  is  not  wom^ 
but  plain  black,  with  jet  for  three  months. 

For  Gnat  Uncles  or  Aunts^  monming  would  last  for  two 
months  without  crape. 

For  Coustfu  (first),  six  weeks  are  considered  sufficient,  three 
of  which  would  be  m  half-moumiug. 

/'ot  Cousins  less  closely  related,  mouming  is  hardly  ever  put 
en  unless  they  have  been  inmates  of  the  house. 

No  invitations  would  be  accepted  before  the  funeral  of  any 
relatives  clo;>ely  enough  related  to  you  to  put  on  mouming  for. 
In  the  case  of  brothers,  sisters,  parents,  and  grandf  arents,  so- 
ciety would  be  given  up  for  at  least  three  months,  if  not  more, 
and  It  would  be  very  bad  taste  to  go  to  a  ball  or  large  festive 
gathering  in  crape  Widows  do  not  enter  society  for  at  least  a 
year-  -that  is.  during  the  period  of  their  deepest  mouming. 
With  regard  to  comp/imentary  monming— «is  worn  by  mothera 
for  the  mother  or  father*in-law  of  their  married  children,  black 
would  be  wom  for  six  weeks  or  so  without  crape ,  vy  second 
wives  for  the  parents  of  the  first  wife,  for  about  three  weeks, 
and  in  a  tew  other  cases. 

It  is  better  taste  to  wear  mouming  in  making  the  first  call 
after  a  bereavement  on  friends,  but  this  is  not  a  decided  rule, 
only  a  graceful  method  of  implying  sympathy  with  those  who 
sre  suffering  affliction  But  calls  are  not  made  until  the  en  rds 
with  "thanks  for  kmd  Inquiries*  have  been  sent  in  retum  for 
tlie  cards  left  at  the  time  ot  decease.  Lettera  of  condolence 
should  always  be  written  on  slightly  black -edged  paper,  and  it 
would  be  kind  to  intimate  in  the  letter  that  no  answer  to  it 
will  be  expected  Few  realize  the  effort  it  is  to  those  left  to 
sit  down  and  write  answers  to  inquiries  and  letters,  however 
kind  and  sympiithizing  they  may  have  been. 

Servants  Mourning.  -Servants  are  not  usually  put  into 
mouming  except  for  the  membere  of  the  household  in  which 
they  are  living,  not  for  the  relatives  of  their  masters  and  mis* 
'resses,  und  very  frequently  only  for  the  heads  of  the  house, 
not  fo^  the  junioi  members. 

A  best  iress  of  Victoria  cord  or  alpaca,  two  cotton  dresses, 
black  \ri[  oiouming  wear  while  at  work.  A  cloth  jacket,  in  case 
of  mastei  ot  mistress,  with  a  slight  crape  trimming,  a  silk  and 
crape  bonnet,  pair  of  black  kid  gloves,  and  some  yards  of  black 
cap  nbbon,  would  :>e  the  mouming  given  to  the  servants  in 
the  bouse  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
establishment,  ^n^  their  mouming  would  be  wom  for  at  least 
six  months,  or  even  a  year  in  some  cases 
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'the  fblloiHiig  is  a  list  of  suitable  materials  for  mourning  of 
those  relatioii ships  we  have  named,  all  of  which  can  be  obtained 
at  any  good  mourning  establishment 

Silkehip^,  Paramatta,Albert  crape3*i*thea,  rainproof  crape, 
8ilk»  Cyprus  crape.  Janus  cord,  Victoria  cord,  Balmoral 
dbth,  Ciishmere  Fran^ais,  Kashgar  Cashmere  {  these  last  are 
wide  thiterials  firom  44  to  47  inches.  Crape  doth  looks  pre- 
cisely like  crape,  but  is  much  lighter  and  cooler* 

t6^  ittmnter  wear  drap  d'^^,  a  mixture  ot  silk  and  wool,  is 
i^tftbl^ ;  bat^  fbr  dinner  dresses ;  nun's  veil  doth,  etc^  etc 

The  best  kll-black  washing  materials,  are  cotton,  satine, 
Ibhlflidine ;  black  and  white  for  slighter  mourtiing,  black  with 
tin^  white  spots  or  sprigs. 

Children  should  be  dressed  in  these  black  washing  materials 
—that  i^  for  scunmer  wear,  in  preference  to  the  thicker  mate- 
rials,  as  for  young  children,  crape  is  soon  dispensed  with. 
Neither  Telvet^satih,  nor  plush  can  be  worn  in  mourning— that  is 
in  strict  mourning — ^for  they  are  not  mourning  materials.  At* 
tempts  have  been  made  to  bring  in  some  colors,  such  as  red  or 
▼iolet,  and  we  consider  them  suitable  to  slight  mourning ;  but 
the  only  color  really  admissible  for  half-monming  is  gray,  or  the 
palest  lavender,  gray  gloves  sewn  with  black,  gray  and  black 
reversible  ribbons,  gray  and  black  feathers,  gray  flowers  mixed 
with  black,  and  so  on« 

In  all  cases  of  mourning  it  Is  the  best  plan  to  write  to  some 
wdMuiown  house  for  pttternt  j  good  aottming  esrahlishmenti 


can  oiiord  to  sell  better  materials  at  cheaper  rates  than  snal^ 
infenor  houses.  Large  firms  have  always  a  good  choice  ol 
materials  for  mourning  on  hand  ;  and  it  is  really  fiar  greater 
economy  to  buy  good  materials  when  going  into  mourning,  than 
cheap  flimsy  stufis.  which  give  no  wear  at  all ;  besides,  such 
houses  send  out  books  of  fashions  and  prices  for  making  vp 
mounting  costumes,  which  give  a  good  idea  of  the  expense  to 
be  incurred,  even  li  it  is  not  found  cheaper  to  purchase  and 
have  mourning  made  up  by  them. 

Mourning  has  generally  to  be  purchased  hurriedly,  and  too 
often  a  dressmaker  gets  carte  biancke  almost  to  furnish  the 
mourning,  li  such  is  the  case,  no  wonder  mourning  b  con* 
sidered  expensive  ,  for  things  which  are  quite  unnecessary,  such 
as  expensive  crape  in  the  place  of  rainproof  kinds,  more  crape 
used  than  the  degre  of  mourning  requires,  and  many  extrava- 
gancies of  a  like  nature,  naturally  swell  such  a  bill  into  one  of 
large  proportions,  when  by  a  little  forethought  the  necessary 
black  could  have  been  purchased  at  a  far  more  reasonable  rate. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  very  expensive  mourning  if  our 
means  yciXL  not  allow  it ;  we  should  learn  to  suit  our  require- 
ment to  the  state  of  our  purses.  But  we  sincerely  trust  the  old 
custom  of  wearing  decent  mourning  for  those  taken  away  from 
us.  will  ^ever  be  really  discontinued  in  America,  for  it  is  one  of 
th.isc  piix>f  I  o'  jur  home  affections  which  can  never  be 
^way  witn  without  a  loss  of  national  lespect* 
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INTRODUCTIONS. 

HAKING  hands  after  an  iiitrbdtictioii  has  taken 
place  is  merely  optional  not  necessary. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  Introduce  people  who 
meet  at  yoar  house  on  morning  calls. 
It  is  optional  after  such  an  introduction,  with 
the  parties  introduced,  to  continue  or  drop  the  ac- 
quaintance so  formed. 
A  friend  Tisiting  at  your  house  must  be  introduced 
to  in  Cillers,  who  ti«  bound  to  continue  the  acquaintance  as 
long  as  the  friend  is  your  guest. 

A  gentleman  must  always  raise  his  hat,  if  introduced  in  ths 
sdreetf  to  either  lady  or  gentleman. 

Letters  of  introduction  to  and  from  business  men,  for  bnsi- 
tutm  purposes,  may  be  delivered  by  the  bearers  in  person,  and 
etiquette  does  not  require  the  receirer  to  entertain  the  person 
faltiodaoad  as  the  privit*  friend  of  the  writttr. 


Akmdrad  gents  or  over  tiiat  number  consdtnte  a  balL  The 
lady  of  the  bouse  must  stand  near  the  door,  so  as  to  receive 
her  gaests,  to  each  of  whom  she  must  find  something  to  say, 
no  matter  how  trifling.  The  host  most  also  be  near,  to  weU 
come  arrivals,  and  the  sons  to  introduce  people.  The  young 
kdies  and  their  very  intimate  friends  must  see  that  the 
dances  are  kept  up,  and  should  not  dance  themselves  till  they 
have  found  partners  for  all  their  friends.  They  may  with  per- 
(tct  propriety  ask  any  gentleman  present  to  be  introduced  to 
a  partner,  and  he  is  bound  to  accept  the  invitation ;  but  the 
lady  must  be  careful  whom  she  asks.  Some  young  ladies  do 
not  dance  at  all,  preferring  to  see  their  friends  amused,  and  for 
fear  of  causing  jealousies. 

If  yon  escort  a  lady  to  a  ball,  call  for  her  at  the  appointed 
hour,  in  a  carriage,  and  send  a  bouquet  eariy  in  the  day. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  house  where  the  ball  b  held,  escort  your 
charge  to  the  dressing-room  door.  She  may  or  may  not 
4mm  the  first  dance  with  joo.    Ask  her*    Yon  mast  see  that 


she  gets  her  supper,  and  offer  to  leive  the  ball  dt  any  hour  that 
she  may  be  desirous  of  so  doing. 

No  gentleman  should  wait  for  the  "  fiddles  to  strike  up  "  to 
engage  a  partner. 

At  a  public  ball,  a  lady  may  refuse  to  have  a  gentleman  ^ro* 
sented  to  her. 

Do  not  remain  too  late. 

**  May  I  have  tht  pleasure  of  thb  waltz  or  quadrille  with 
you,"  b  all  that  a  gentleman  need  say  on  introduction.  If  th6 
lady  says  yes,  he  asks  permission  to  write  his  hame  on  her 
card. 

Always  give  your  arm  to  a  lady  in  crossing  a  ball-room. 

Do  not  feel  offended  if  your  fair  partner  fails  to  bow  to  ftm 
when  you  meet  her  after  a  balL  It  is  optional ;  some  young 
ladies  are  very  timid,  and  fear  that  gentlemen  forget  them. 

Do  not  feel  slighted  if  your  fair  companion  does  not  invito 
you  to  enter  her  home  on  returning  from  the  baU.  If  she  doea 
invite  you,  decline 

AT  HOMBS-RBCBPTIONS-GIVING 

PARTIES. 

Parties  in  cities  consist  of — at  homes,  receptioils,  conversa* 
ziones,  private  concerts,  private  theatricals,  soir^s,  dramatic 
tea-parties,  matin^s,  or  a  gathering  of  people. 

In  the  country,  the  iir-door  parties  comprise  sniall  dandng- 
parties,  tea-parties,  smd  conversaziones  ;  bui  the  out-door 'occa* 
sions  are  of  much  greater  number  and  variety ;  lawn  tennis 
parties,  croquet,  sailings  and  boating  parties,  picnics,  private 
fetes,  berr)ring  parties,  nutting  parties,  May  festivals.  Fourth 
of  July  festivals,  anything  for  a  day  spent  in  out-door  frolic 

For  "  Receptions  "  and  **  At  Homes,**  and  conversaziones  in. 
vitations  should  be  sent  out  a  week  beforehand.  •  i 

At  a  reception  you  have  music  and  singing,  pernaps  recita* 
tions.  Light  refreshments  are  served,  and  the  hostess  makes 
the  most  of  her  rooms  in  display,  etc 

Gentlemen  should  take  elderly  ladies  into  refreshments. 

Let  amateur  performers  learn  something  off  by  heart.  Bc^ii^ 
provided  with  notes  is  not  s^Uatk 
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Le^  DO  person  offer  to  tarn  otci  the  leaves  of  a  music  book 
§K  1  jedormer.  unless  he  or  she  can  read  music  rapidly. 
ii  ym*  ^y  an  accompaniment  show  ott  the  singer  not  your- 

feU 

l£  f9EL  get  np  private  theatricals,  secnre  the  best  amateur 
tiJtut 

He  panctnal  at  lawn-tennis  and  croquet  parties. 

Gcndeinen  at  picnics  must  turn  into  waiters  for  the  ncfU€, 
Md  UjoIc  to  the  appetites  of  the  ladies. 

i  SALUTATIONS. 

'     Do  sot  insnlt  by  offering  two  fingers  when  shaking  hands. 

Remove  your  right  hand  glove  in  the  street ;  retain  it  in  the 
iKmse. 

Do  not  wring  off*  the  wrist  of  the  person  with  whom  you 
shake  hands. 

The  lady  recognizes  the  gentleman  first  by  bowing.  The 
gentleman  must  wait     <*  he  is  bowed  to  by  the  lady 

When  a  lady  is  de — c^s  of  ending  a  conversation  in  the 
street  she  should  bov*  ^Ughtly,  and  the  gentleman  must  in- 
stantly take  his  leave. 

If  the  lady  **  proceeds  upon  her  way  "  without  breaking  up 
conversation*  then  the  gentleman  U  bound  to  join  her  in  the 
promenade. 

At  home,  the  lady  extends  her  hand  to  every  guest. 

A  gentleman  is  at  liberty  to  bow  to  a  lady  seated  at  a  win- 
dow, but  if  he  is  in  the  window  he  is  not  to  bow  to  a  lady  in 
the  street. 

The  gentleman  never  offers  to  shake  hands  with  the  lady.  It 
18  her  prerogative  to  stretch  forth  her  hand  to  his. 

A  gentleman  may  at  all  times  bow  to  a  lady  he  may  meet  on 
a  stairway,  even  if  not  acquainted.  If  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
he  must  bow,  pass  her  and  ascend  before  her.  If  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  he  must  bow,  and  waij  for  her  to  precede  him  in 
the  descent. 

If  a  gentleman  is  walking  with  a  friend,  and  the  friend  bows 
to  a  lady,  he  is  bound  to  bow  although  he  may  be  unacquainted 
with  the  lady. 

CALLS. 

If  a  lady  has  a  particular  day  set  aside  for  receiving  callers, 
call  on  that  day  onfy. 

You  can  make  a  formal  call  in  the  morning,  a  friendly  one 
In  the  evening. 

Gentlemen  may  call  in  the  morning  on  the  following  ex- 
cuses:— 

After  a  breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  reception,  or  balL 

On  the  occasion  of  any  joy  or  grief. 

Aftet  escorting  a  lady  on  the  previous  evening. 

Be  prompt  on  the  first  call. 

In  the  morning,  call  after  ten  o'clock  ;  in  the  evening,  not 
later  than  eight. 

In  the  evening  informal  call  leave  hat,  coat,  umbrella,  cane, 
and  overshoes  in  the  hell. 

If  you  find  your  host  or  hostess  attired  for  going  out,  beat  a 
hasty  retreat. 

Never  put  anything  but  your  name  and  address  on  your 
oard  when  making  a  social  call.     Thus  :^~ 


^Uf^Ay9^  fC^-f^yi/t^^^A/i^ 


19S  Fifth  Awmat,  N,  F.  | 


Partiti  Sttrb,  11.$., 


fjg  ZexingtOH  Avtnut,  /f.  Y, 


(gahdain  ^^eytt  (goju/n^. 


ni.S.£€. 


Stmteuatit  goaevrb  l^iut 


U.S.Jf, 
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Never  consult  your  watch  before  taking  your  departure. 

Leave  a  card  before  departing  for  the  country  or  Europe 
with  th^  words  P.  P.  C.  (Pour  Pendre  Cong/,  To  Take  Leave) 
on  the  left  hand  comer  in  pencil. 

Leave  a  card  during  the  illness  of  your  friend. 

Leave  a  card  the  day  after  a  ball  or  big  dinner  party. 

After  a  small  party  leave  a  card  within  a  week.  Wives 
leave  the  cards  of  their  husbands. 

The  first  callers  are  the  residents  in  the  place. 

Call  upon  the  gent  who  comes  to  stay  with  your  friend. 

Do  not  keep  your  callers  waiting. 

Do  not  remove  your  gloves  when  making  a  formal  call. 

No  callers  should  (iddle  with  books,  pictures,  albums,  win- 
dow-blinds, etc. 

When  you  call  on  a  friend  at  a  hotel  or  boarding-house  write 
bis  or  her  name  above  your  own  on  your  own  cartL 

DINNER. 

Gentlemen  should  stand  behind  their  respective  chairs  until 
an  the  ladies  are  seated,  and  then  take  their  own  seats.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  their  chairs  do  not  stand  upon  the  dresses 
of  the  ladies  beside  them. 

Grace  is  said  by  a  clergyman,  if  there  is  one  present*  If  not, 
by  the  host.  The  clergyman  should  be  invited  to  say  grace 
by  the  host.    People  usually  stand  till  grace  is  over. 

If  the  dirner  \&h  la  Rmse,  the  carving  will  be  done  behind 
O  screen.  Keep  your  servants  from  making  a  noise  behind  the 
•cieen. 

Always  say  "  thanks,"  or  "thank  you,"  to  the  servant  or 
waiter. 

Never  decline  wine  by  clapping  your  hand  on  top  of  your 
glass. 

Do  not  eat  ravenously. 

Do  not  smack  the  lips. 

Never  take  a  long,  deep  breath  after  yon  finish  eating,  as  if 
you  were  tired  eating. 

Make  no  noises  in  your  mouth  or  throat- 
Do  not  suck  your  teeth  or  roll  your  tongue  around  the  out- 
side of  your  gums. 

Never,  no  never,  NEVER,  put  your  knife  in  to  your  mouth. 

Do  not  pick  your  teeth,  or  plunge  your  finger  into  yoor 
month. 

Do  not  spit  oat  fish-bones  upon  yonr  plate. 

Never  take  the  bones  of  fowl  or  birds  np  in  your  fingeis  to 
gnaw  or  suck  them.  Remove  the  meat  with  your  knife,  and 
convey  it  to  your  mouth  with  your  fork.  Do  not  polish  or 
scrape  the  bone. 

Wipe  your  finger-tips  upon  the  table  napkin. 

Do  not  nse  the  tablecloth  to  wipe  your  mouth. 

Do  not  either  praise  or  dispraise  wliat  is  placed  before  yoo. 

Do  not  drink  or  speak  when  yon  haye  anything  in  your 
numth. 

When  you  are  helped  begin  to  eat 

Never  watch  iStm  dishes  ss  they  are  imcoTered,  or  07  out 
when  yon  peroelirt  something  dainty. 

Do  not  attempt  to  tack  yoor  napkin,  bib  &shion.  Into  yoor 
tfditcoUai;    UalolditpafftiaUyaadplacsitiayav  lsp»co^ 


ering  your  knees.  A  lady  may  slip  a  comer  under  hei'  belt  if 
there  is  danger  of  its  falling  upon  her  dress. 

Do  not  talk  loudly.  Do  not  whisper.  Do  not  laugh  too 
loudly. 

Use  the  table  articles,  such  as  spoon,  butter  knife,  etc,  etc 

Never  clean  your  plate.     Leave  something  on  it. 

Never  attempt  to  propose  a  toast  or  sentiment,  at  all  events 
till  the  dessert  is  well  over.  We  have  seen  men  attempt  tlds 
before  the  roasts  appeared. 

Take  chatlb  with  your  oysters  or  clams. 

Take  sherry  with  your  soup. 

Take  champagne  with  the  entr^eSi 

Take  Burgundy  with  game. 

Take  port  with  cheese. 

Take  claret  after  dessert 

Take  a  pousse  caf/^  a  liqueur,  after  coiTee. 

Never  spit  the  skins  of  grapes,  the  stones  or  pips  of  lndl&^ 
Receive  them  upon  the  prongs  of  yonr  fork,  laid  horizontaiij, 
and  place  them  as  best  you  can  upon  the  edge  of  your  plate. 

Do  not  play  with  your  fingers  upon  the  table. 

Do  not  play  with  your  knife  and  fork,  ii«iget  with  your  salt- 
cellar, balance  your  spoon  on  your  timibler,  or  make  pills  ol 
your  bread. 

Do  not  illustrate  your  anecdotes  by  plans  drawn  upon  the 
table  with  your  nalL 

Do  not  stretch  your  feet  out  under  the  table,  so  as  to  toodSl 
those  of  your  opposite  neighbor. 

Do  not  tilt  your  chair. 

Endeavor  to  take  an  easy  position  at  table,  neither  pressing 
too  closely  up  to  it,  nor  yet  so  6u:  away  as  to  risk  depositing 
your  food  apon  the  floor. 

Give  your  neighbor  as  much  elbow  toom  as  possible. 

If  the  dinner  Is  for  gentlemen  sfoests  alone,  and  the  lady 
of  the  hoase  presides,  her  duties  are  over  when  she  rses  after 
dessert  The  gentlemen  do  not  expect  to  see  her  again.  Cigars 
may  be  served  with  the  coffee,  and  then  the  servants  may  ve- 
tire. 

In  case  of  a  stag  party,  like  this,  the  lady  of  the  house  is 
much  better  away.  Then  the  oidesi  hnend  of  the  host  takes 
her  seat. 

BAPTISM. 

Let  the  godfather  and  godmother  be  of  the  same  dnudi  as 
the  chUd  that  is  to  be  baptized 

Never  refuse  to  stand  sponsor  without  good  cansei. 

The  godmother  shoold  select  the  godfather. 

The  godparenU  should  make  the  infant  a  present^  a  sOnt 
cup,  or  a  set  consisting  of  knife,  fork  and  spoon. 

Very  yonng  persons  should  not  be  asked  to  become  sponsors. 

The  nurse  carrying  the  child  enters  the  dmrch  first,  then 
come  the  sponsors,  then  the  happy  father,  and  the  f^nests. 

The  sponsors  stand  thus :  godfiither  on  the  ri^t  of  the  child  ( 
godmother  on  the  left 

Tha  sponsors  bow  when  the  clergyman  asks  who  the  spon* 
sorsare. 

Do  not  offer  to  act  as  sponsors.  The  pavents  inake  tht 
selection. 

Fiaisslhahahjwitei 
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FUNERALS. 

Do  not  speak  loudly  in  the  house  of  mourning.  Do  not  ask 
Id  9ee  the  members  of  the  bereaved  family.  Invitations  are 
printed,  and  in  this  form : — 

^  Yoo  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Mr. 

Jdm  Smith  on  Friday,  June  28,  1882,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.» 
fiom  his  late  residence,  148  West  68ib  Street  To  pro- 
ceed to  Cyprus  Grove  Cemetexy, 

If  the  lervices  are  at  church : — 

Yon  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Mr, 
Jofan  Smith,  from  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  Madison 
Afenne,  on  Friday,  June  28th,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  To 
proceed  to  Cyprus  Grove  Cemetery.  • 

No  farther  notice  need  be  sent,  if  the  invitation  is  given 
tiuong^  the  newspapers. 

Do  not  go  to  the  house  of  your  dead  friend  until  the  hour 
named.  The  last  moments  are,  indeed,  precious  to  the  grief- 
•tricken  relatives. 

The  clergyman  leaves  the  honse  first,  and  enters  the  carriage 
tiiat  precedes  the  hearse ;  the  coffin  comes  next ;  then  come 
the  relatives. 

Do  not  salute  the  relatives. 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies  assists  at  the  carriages,  also  at 
the  church. 

Hats  must  be  removed  as  the  coffin  passes  from  the  hearse  to 
the  church,  and  from  the  church  to  the  hearse,  and  a  double 
line  formed. 

'     Wear  black  clothes,  or  as  near  to  that  color  as  may  be. 
1'    Send  a  carriage  for  the  clergyman. 
'    Send  only  white  flowers,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  funeraL 

Pall-bearers  must  be  the  immediate  friends  of  the  deceased* 

Gloves  and  crape,  if  given,  must  be  presented  as  the  gentle- 
men enter  the  house. 

Leave  cards  for  the  family  of  the  deceased  during  the  week 
following  the  obsequies.  The  proper  pen^^n  to  purchase 
mourning  is  the  nearest  lady  friend  of  the  fomily. 

No  member  of  the  family  of  the  deceased  shall  be  seen  oat- 
oi-doors  till  after  the  faneraL 

HOTELS. 

Ladies  traveling  alone  will  request  the  escort  of  a  waiter 
fiom  the  dining-room  door  to  the  table. 
1    Ladies  will  make  up  their  minds  quickly  as  to  what  dishes 
fitcj  Pfopftse  tp  order. 

I    Ladies  will  accept  table  civilities  from  gentlemen,  such  as 
pest(i^i«lt,etc.,  etc. 

The  plenoi  <d  the  hotel  is  public  property,  but  a  lady  should 
be  caxefiil  fibflot  pipnopolizing  it. 

I  will  apt  linger  in  the  hall,  and  will  avoid  the  public 


RecXjptHcHfc  iC^»ss  the  dining-room  Is  not  required. 
AMUSEMENTS. 


i  will  always  invite  another  lady  to  accompany  9 
Tomig  lady  im  taldiig  ber  iar  tlie  JkU  tim^  to  •  place  of 


Give  the  ladies  as  long  a  notice  as  possible. 

A  lady  docs  not  bow  across  a  theater,  a  gentleman  doeS- 

Do  not  arrive  late  at  any  entertainment 

No  lady  stares  round  a  theater  with  an  opera  glass. 

During  the  performance  speak  in  a  low  tone. 

The  gentleman  walks  before  the  lady  until  he  leadiCf  fhi 
seat,  then  be  bows  her  into  her  seat. 

Never  leave  the  lady  alone. 

Never  stand  in  the  way  of  others  in  picture  galleries. 

It  is  permissible  for  a  gentleman  to  join  ladies  for  a  moment 
or  two  between  the  acts. 

Be  careful  to  enter  a  place  of  amusement  as  quietly  aao 
unostentatiously  as  possible. 

Never  laugh  loudly,  and  if  yon  applaud,  do  so  earnestly,  bol 
not  too  energetically. 

BY  BOAT  AND  RAIL. 

Ladies  will  not  permit  their  escorts  to  ente«  ^my  apsrtmenl 
reserved  for  ladies  only. 

Ladies  traveling  alone  should  consult  conductors  or  captaiuL 
Ladies  will  thank  gentlemen  who  raise  or  lower  window^ 
coldly  but  politely. 

If  a  person  crushes  or  crowds  you,  and  apologizes,  accept 
the  apology  by  a  cold  bow. 

Gentlemen  escorts  must  pay  the  most  delicate  and  eameit 
care  to  the  lady  or  ladies  under  their  care.  The  attentioik 
must  be  unremitting. 

At  a  hotel,  the  escort  must  see  to  everything,  rooms,  «Cc.» 
etc. 

Courtesies  in  traveling  are  always  en  r^gli,  but  thevt  womA 
be  no  attempt  at  familiarity. 

Gentlemen  will  commence  conversations. 

Gentlemen  will  assist  ladies  to  alight  from  the  < 

A  gentleman  may  offer  to  escort  a  lady  to  the  1 
saloon. 

A  gentleman  may  offer  his  newspaper; 

THE  STREET. 

Ladies  bow  first  to  gentlemen.    The  gentleman  so  1 
lifts  his  hat  and  bows. 

Gentlemen  will  offer  to  carry  parcels  for  ladies. 

Gentlemen  will  not  smoke  when  walking  with  ladies. 

Candy  or  bananas,  or  anything  else,  should  not  be  eatei^  is 
the  street. 

Ladies  and  old  gentlemen  are  given  the  portion  of  the  el4t? 
walk  next  to  the  houses. 

Ladies  should  not  walk  too  rapidly. 

Ladies  may  accept  umbrella  assistance  from  male  fiteds 
and  acquaintances,  but  from  strangers  never. 

In  crossing  through  a  narrow  pU^^  or  across  a  pUn^  or 
in-doors,  or  up-stairs,  the  lady  goes  first 

A  gentleman  may  assist  a  l^dy  to  pro^  t  paddle  or  aqo^  a 
crowded  street. 

A  gentleman  should  never  le|  %  My  stand  in  %  raflw^  cax^ 
a  street  car,  a  stage*  or  e  ferry-beat,  if  he  has  a  teat  to  offer 
her.  A  num  rem»inii\g  seate4  while  %  WQ9»n  standi,  la  ahi^ 
Imtely  hoggish. 
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A  gentlemao  will  pa»  a  Ud/s  lire  in  a  itreet  car  or  »tage. 
No  lady  will  r  alute  across  a  street 
A  very  stiff  bjw  gives  the  **  cut." 

Voang  people  must  wait  for  recognition  from  their  elders. 
Gentlemen  will  open  store*  and  all  other  doors  for  ladies  to 
pass,  lifting  nat  at  same  time. 

Do  not  ^>ow  from  a  store  to  a  person  in  the  street 


VISITS. 


Re 


.••YorU  come  and  see  me  some  tune,"  is  no  in  vita  ion 
collect  thisi 

U  you  are  asked  by  letter  to  make  9  visit,  reply  instanter. 

If  yon  ^xt  asked  to  visit  friends  for  any  period,  write  at 
once  and  name  the  time  most  convenient  to  yourself. 

Hosts  should  alway>  have  a  guest  loom,  and  special  care 
ibpnld  be  given  to  it  It  shonld  be  warmed  in  winter  and 
ppoled  in  fummer.     Its  comforts  should  be  made  a  study. 

Hosts  should  either  meet  or  send  to  the  depot  for  their 
gnests.  The  baggage  should  be  looked  after,  and  any  trouble 
^Muned  the  person  invited. 

If  the  guest  arrives  in  the  morning,  special  breakfast 
ihonld  be  prepared ;  if  at  night,  special  supper.  If  the  guest 
is  delicate  or  a  late  riser,  special  meals  should  be  prepared. 

Gucstf  will  confonn  as  mnc^  as  9P99i!>le  to  the  hahits  of 
|heir  hosts. 

HmU  will  amate  thdr  gaoiU  «•  auiGh  at  poiMbto,  faf  < 


taii^meats,  by  taking  them  to  pUces  of  inttrest.  and  bf  iatiw* 
ductions  to  entertaining  people. 

The  hostess  need  not  appear  between  breakfast  and  laflP/ 
cheon.     She  has  her  household  duties  to  attend  to.  | 

No  guest  will  make  an  outside  engagement  withoot  009^ 
sultintr  the  host 

Hosts  will  accept  no  invitatiofif  ^bai  do  not  Indodt  telf 
goesty. 

Guests  should  bring  their  own  writing  matcrialg,  sewing 
materials,  wools,  etc.,  etc.  Ladies  shoiUd  voinnteer  to  assiil 
the  hostess  in  sewing,  etc 

Guests  may  use  the  servant*  «#  if  tfiej  were  their  own,  bal 
always  in  reason. 

If  a  guest  injures  anything  in  the  house  at  wfaich  he  or  sho 
may  be  stopping,  such  as  a  glass  bowl^  a  painting,  etc.,  etc, 
he  or  she  will  repair  the  loss  by  sending  an  article  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  injure^. 

Gentlemen  may  send  gifts  of  flowers,  candies,  bonbons,  etc; 
and  guests  may  always  present  the  baby  with  a  gift 

Do  not  open  any  letters  delivered  to  you  in  the  presence  of 
your  host  and  ho>tess  irithont  ^ying,  '*  Have  I  your  permis- 
sion ?"    Hosts  will  do  the  same  toward  their  ffaests. 

No  lady  guest  pays  for  anything,  carriage,  boat,  p^,  e^ 

Hosts,  whje^i  ^eif  fi:nests  are  about  to  leave,  wtil  see  tl^t 
the  ba^^&N(0  ^  wpd  m»  apd  will  kfft  the  gpest  at  the  4^pp^ 
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•criptures  of  the  prairies.  The  Cupid  of  the  ancient 
Hindoos  tipped  his  arrows  with  fiowers,  and  orange- 
flowers  are  a  bridal  crown  with  us,  a  nation  of  yes- 
terday.    Flowers  garlanded  the  Grecian  altar,  and 


ers  telling  her  tale  in  perfumed  words ;  what  a  deli- 
cate stoty  the  myrtle  or  the  rose  tells !  How  un- 
happy that  which  basil,  or  the  yellow  rose  rcTeafa^ 
while  ivy  is  the  most  faithful  of  alL 


ALMOND-HOPB. 
Tbt  hope,  in  dreamt  of  a  happier  hoar, 

That  allghta  upon  mlaery's  tm>w, 
Sprlngii  out  ci  the  aflvenr  almond  flower, 

Hhu  btoooBt  oo  a  leaflcai  bough. 


HheoedHy - VombOlty. 

.«»« Flckleneas. 

••.. Fnendahip. 

or  White ..  .Bleiranoe. 
Secret  (ove. 
,The  fine  arta.    Aft* 

6oe. 
.Temoerance. 
.War. 
(WotfitaDii) MlM&thropf . 


Asalla. 


Aconite,  Crowfoot Luster. 

Adonis,  Flos Painful  recollections 

African  Marigold Vulgar  minds. 

Agnus  Casuis Coldness.     Indifier* 

enoe. 

Agrimony Thankfulness.  GraU 

Itude. 

Almond  (Common) Stupidity.  Indiscre- 
tion. 

Almond  (Flowering) Hope. 

Almond,  Laurel Perfidy. 

Allspice ..Compassion. 

Aloe Griet      Religious 

sopersUtion. 

Alth«a  Frutez  (Syrian 
Mallow). PcfiuasioQ. 


Alyssum  (Sweet)  Worth     beyott4 

beauty. 

Amaranth  (Globe) Immofttlity.      U» 

fading  love. 

Amaranth  (Codncomb).. Foppery.      Afiecta 
tion. 

Amaryllis Pride.    Timidity. 

Splendid  I 

Ambrosia .....  ••........  Lore  rcCuiued. 

American  Cowslip Divine  beanty. 

American  Elm Patriotism. 

American  Linden Matrimoay. 

American  Starwort Wekooc  to  a  t 

gcr.  Checff uinf  9 
in  old  age. 

Amethyst Admmtioa. 
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Aoemooe  (Zephyr  Flower)Sickiieat.    Ezpectft- 
tion. 

/uiemone  (Garden) Forsaken. 

Ani^ica Inspiration. 

AoRnec Royalty. 

Apple    Temptation. 

Apple  (Blossom) Preierence.     Fame 

speaks  him  great 
and  good 

Apple,  Thorn Deceitful  cbarmt. 

Apoqrnnm  (Dog*s  Vane). Deceit. 

Arbor  Vlus Unchanging  friend- 
ship. Live  for  me. 

Aram  (Wake  Robin)....  Ardor. 

Affb-ieaTed  Trumpet 
flow«r  Separation. 

Aab  Tree Graadeur. 

Aspen  Tree Lamentation. 

r(Chlna> Variety.     After- 

thought. 

My    regrets  follow 

you  to  the  grave. 

Anricnla Painting. 

Auncuia,  Scarlet. Avancc. 

Austunium Splendor. 

Axalea. ..Temperanoe. 

Bachelor's  Buttons Celibacy. 

Balm Sympathy. 

Balm,  Gentle Pleasantry. 

BaJmofGilead Cure.    Relief. 

Balsam.  Red '....Touch  me  not.    Im- 
patient resolves. 

Balsam.  Yellow Impatience. 

Barberry Sourness  of  temper. 

Barberry  Tree Sharpness. 

Basil Hatred. 

Bay  Leaf I    change   but    in 

death. 

Bay    (Rose)    Rhododen- 
dron    Danger.    Beware. 

Bay  Tree Glory. 

Bay  Wreath Reward  of  merit. 

Bearded  Crepis Protection. 

Beech  Tree Prosperity. 

Bee  Orchis Industry. 

Bee  Ophrys Error. 

Belladonna Silence. 

Bell  Flower, Pyramidal.. Constanqr. 

Bell  Flower  (small  white)  Gratitude. 

Belvedere I  declare  agahnt  you 

Betooy Surprise 

Bilberry , Treachery. 

Bindweed,  Great InsinuatKm. 

Bindweed,  Small Humility- 
Birch Meeknesa. 

Birdsfoot,  Trefoil Revenge. 

Bitursweet:  Nightshade. Truth. 

Black  Poplar ....Courage. 

Backthom Difficulty. 

madder  Nut  Tkee Frivolity.     Amne- 

ment. 

Bluebottle  (Century) Delicacy. 

Bluebell Constancy. 

Blue-dowered  Greek  Va- 
lerian ..•• ..Rupture. 

BonvuHenricus Goodnf. 

Borage 

Box  Tree 

...LowlineM.     Bory. 
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Branch  of  Thorns Severity.    Rigor. 

Bndal  Rose Happy  love. 

Broom    Humility.   Neatness 

Buckbean Calm  repose. 

Bud  of  White  Rose Heart   ignorant  of 

love. 

Bugloas Falsehood. 

Bulrush Indiscretion.       Do- 

ciUty. 
Bundle  of    Reeds,  with 

their  Panicles Music. 

Burdock Importunity.  Touch 

me  not 
Buttercup  (Kingcup)..  ..Ingratitude.    ChUd- 

ishnese. 

Butterfly  Orchis Gaiety. 

Butterfly  Weed. Let  mega 

Cabbage Profit 

Cacalia Adulation. 

Cactus    Warmth. 

Calla  iCthiopica. Magnificent  Beauty. 

Calycanthus Benevolence. 

Camelha  Japonica,  Red  ..Unpretending excel- 
lence. 

Camellia Japonica,  White. Perfected  toTelU 
ness 

Camomile Bnergy  In  adversity. 

Canary  Grass Perseverance. 

Candytuft Indifference. 

Canterbury  Ben Acknowledgment 

Cape  laamine Pm  too  happy. 

Cardamine Paternal  error. 

Carnation,  Deep  Red Alas!  for  my  poor 

heart 

Carnation  Striped Refusal 

Carnation,  Veltow Disdain. 

Cardmal  Flower Distinction. 

Catchfly , Snare. 

Catchfly.  Red Youthful  tove. 

Catchfly,  White  Betrayed. 

Cedar Strength. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon Incorruptible. 

Cedar  Leaf I  live  for  thee. 

Celandine  (Leaser)........ J jys  to  come. 

Century    Delicacy 

Cereus  (Creeping) Modest  geolua. 

Champtgnon Suspiooa. 

Chequered  FntiOary Persecutloo. 

CherryTree Good  education. 

Cherry  Tree.  White Deception. 

ChennnrTree Domejustice.  Lux- 

ury. 

Qiickweed, Ren4»VDua. 

Chicory     FVugallty. 

China  Aster Variety. 

China  Aster,  Double 1  partake  your  senti- 

menta. 

China  Aster,  Single I  will  think  of  it. 

China  or  Indian  Pink. Averskm. 

China  Rose.    Beauty  always  new. 

Chinese  Chryaantbenmm.Cheerfuhiess  imder 
adversity. 

Christmas  Roee Relieve  my  anxiety. 

Chrysanthemum,  Red.  ...I  love. 

Chrysanthemum,  WhitcTruth. 

Chrysanthemum,  YeDow.SUglited  love. 

Onqucfofl Maternal  affection. 

Qfcsea SpdL 

Qstna.  or  Bndr  Roae«.... Popular  favor. 

lahaCdietomorreir. 


Clematis***  ..»,.,. .......Mental beauty. 

Clematis, Bvefgieen....  Poverty.  ,    fadty. 

Qotbur Rudeness.     Fertln* 

Qoves Dignity. 

Dover,  Four-leaved. Be  mine. 

Clover,  Red Industry. 

Ctover,  WhUe Think  oCmn. 

Cobma. Gossip. 

Cockscomb  A msmnlli***. Foppery.     >^  t**-^  ^ 

tksk.  Singularly 
Colchiomi,  or  Masdov  My  bes«,  .'^yn  «rs 

Saffron past 

Coltsfoot ^MCloesllsIlbedoa• 

CohunMne FaO?. 

Columbine,  Pui'ple****.  •  jMsnKved  to  win. 
^ranmth^fff^ Rffi1..,j AiftiiPiw  and  tresis 

Mn«. 
ConvoavtuQiL • . .  .......«, Ponra^ 

Cbnvotvuhis,  Bhie(MlaOif)Rcpoae.    Night 

Cbnvolvuhis,  Malor. Rstinguished  hopes. 

ConvolvQlia,Flnk.*«****Wofftli  sustained  bf 

Judicious  and  ten* 

dsr  affectkML 
•••*•••••••  ••••tt^Muent    of    Sv 


CowBOpsIs Always  clieerAiL 

Coreopsis  Arfcsnsa Love  at  first  sight. 

Corisnrtff Hidden  worth. 

Com Riches. 

Cor^.Broken Quarrel. 

Com  Straw. ..«....«,».«.. Agreement. 

Cora  BoctlOk.... DeUcacy. 

Com  Cockle GenUHty. 

Cornel  Tree.... Duration. 

Coronella Success  crown  your 

wishes. 

Cowslip Pensiveness.  Win- 
ning grace. 

Cowslip,  American Divine  beauty.  Vo€ 

are  my  divinity. 

Cranberry.. Cure  for  heartaches 

Creeping  Cereus.* Horror. 

Cress Stability.    Power. 

Crocus. Abuse  not 

Crocus,  Spring Youthful  | 

Crocus,  Saffron Mirth 

Crown  Imperial Majesty.  Poi 

CrowshUl Envy. 

Crowfoot Ingratitude. 

Crowfoot  (Aconitdeaved)  Luster. 

Cocoa  Plant ...•.Ardor^ 

Cndwised,  American. « I 

Cyclamen...,**.*...*.. 
Cypress* *..« 

DAFFODil^-aMABtt 

FIsIr  Osftodlls  ^sn  ipi8i{>  te  Mt 

You  haste  stway  so  soon  t 
As  yet  the  earir-nslns  son 
Hss  not  attained  his  noon  I 
Stay  suy, 
Qptfl  the  hsstming  dny 

Haarun 
But  to  the  even  song, 
And,  hsrlDg  prayed  toge«he^  «^ 
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We  liftrt  ihoit  time  to  iCaj  M  je, 

Wt  have  as  fleet  a  ipring, 
iU  qipick  a  growth  to  meet  deoBf 
Aa  foa  or  anything ; 
Wedie 
ito  your  boufB  do«  and  dty 

Away, 
Uht  10  Che  wmmef'c  tain. 
Or  tl  <te  pearia  ol  oiorniDg'a  dew» 
Mv  »  te  loobd  igain. 

biffodi*,*,.*. t Begaid. 

OyUla. •,••• InMahdlty. 

Dinnr ••• faaooeooe. 

I>t;8y,QMteo»...« 1  ihare  your  seotl* 

Pmyt  Ifflrii  liiiji WrtfnH 

thmr.  P«nf-«otQM beauty. 

IlRi^r*  WIM iwiCthlo^allt. 

ItaMk  Rott , BrflUaotoompkadoo 

Panrtehoo.,, • Rnauc  orade. 

Daphne,  Oilofa ^urang  thi  tOf; 

DarneiCRay  gim). Vtoe. 

Dewl  LeaT9>.—« BaAntm, 

Dew  Plant • A  ; 

Dittany  of  Crete Btnh. 

Dittany  of  Cme,  White, 

Dock • Pauc 

Dodder  of  Thyme. 

Dogabane Deceit    PliUteliood. 

Dogwood • Durability. 

Dragon  Plant •« Snare. 

Dragon  wort.  •••,•«••••••.  Horror. 

Dried  Flax UtIUty. 

Bbony  Tree Blackneit. 

Bglantine  (Sweetbrkr).... Poetry.  I  wound  te 
heaL 

Elder ZealootneM. 

Blffl Digntty. 

Bnchanter'e  Nightshade. .  Witchcraft  Soroery. 

Bnditre  Frugality. 

Bopatorium   Delay. 

Byefflowering  Candytuft.  iDdiiferenoe. 

Bvwgieeu  Ckmatii Poverty, 

Bver^feen  Thorn. Sokaoe  Inadvenlty. 

B^rcftesting. Ncver-oeating    re- 
membrance, 
igplffaeo 

> .Wteihirflf  aft  pnUM. 

SUaugv. 

•  •••• ...fteinatkMi. 

iUmVkt/U Tov  loote  froeM 

FH(.-. "* 

riftiMidfii.. 

Fw  ^^•••••••••••••••••TttksAe. 

Fthart.... 

Fir 

^  1V|g,.......,« Br«T«tlon. 

li^ .• Domestic  hidnstry. 

FWe.    I  feet  your 

fhp^m^^d  ClQAdHQck».Tar)tness. 

Vknr-M-IM Flame.    I  bom. 

Ftew^o^Lnoe. Fire. 

"o^w^jag  Fsm Reverie. 

FIc^cfmgReed Cooildance  hi  Heafw 


Fly  Orchis  ••••• Error. 

Flytrap. Deceit. 

Fool's  Parsley SiUioess. 

Forget  Me  NoU True  love.    Forget 

me  not. 

Foxglove Insincerity. 

Foxtail  Grass. Sporting. 

FffOQCh  Honeysuckle Rustic  beauty. 

French  BfarigoUl.. ••«...  Jealousy. 

French  WiUow... Bravery  and  human* 

ity. 

Wtrm  Ophrys ••« Disgust. 

FViUer's  Teasel.... Misanthropy. 

Ptmtttorv Spleen. 

Fntchla,Scariet.......  ..T^tfte. 

Garden  Anemone.. Forssken. 

Garden  Chervil. Sincerity. 

Garden  DaJt^ I  partake  your  senti- 

meots. 

Garden  Marigold Uneasiness. 

Garden  Ranuncuhia You  are  rich  in  at* 

tractions. 

Garden  Sage ....Esteem. 

Garland  of  Roves. Reward  of  virtue. 

Germander  Speedwell...  Facthtv 

Geranium.  Dark Meianctioly. 

Gersnram<,lvy ^..Bnda  (avor. 

Gcranmm,  t^anon Unexpected    meet* 

Ing. 

Geranium,  Nutmeg Expected    meeting. 

Gerantum,  Oak-leaved. . .  True  friendship 

Geranium.  Penciled Ingenuity. 

Geranium,  Rose-scented.. Preference 
Geramum,  Scarlet Comloruog.  Stupid- 

Hy. 
Geranium.  Silver-leaved..  Recall. 

Geranium.  Wild Steadfast  piety. 

Gilltflower Bonds  of  affection. 

Gk>ry  Flower • Gionous  beauty. 

Goat's  Rue •••......Reason. 

Golden  Rod PrecautkxL 

Gooseberry AnUcipatmn. 

Gourd Extent    Bulk. 

Grape,  Wild Chanty. 

Grsss Submission.  Utility. 

GoeklerRose ...Winter.    Age. 

Hand  Flower  TVee. Warning. 

Harebed  «. Submissioo.    Grief. 

Uawkweed Quicksightedness. 

Hawthorn... .•••.•..••••.  Hope. 

Hasei ^ Reconcillatkm. 

Heath - Soutude. 

Heicninm Tears. 

BeUotrope • De<->tlon.  Faithful* 

oess. 

Benebore Srsndal.    Calumny. 

Helmet  Flower  (Monks- 
hood)  Knight-errantry. 

Hemlock You    will    be    my 

death. 

Hemp  .«••.••• Fate. 

Henbane Imperfection. 

Hepauca Coohdence. 

Hibiscus Delicate  beauty. 

Holly Foresight 

HoUy  Htth. ..BocnaotmenL. 

HoSkfbpck • Amoition.     Fecun- 
dity. 
••• Honesty.     Fasdna- 


•.•.••••aM3veii    swecC    Mg 

aecreL 
Honeysuckle... •.•...Generous   and    d» 

voted  affect  kau 

Honeysuckle  (Coral) Thecok)roImyf«tob 

Honeysuckle  (French).... Rustic  beantj. 

Hop ..............Injustice. 

Hombean Ornament. 

Horse  ChestnuL Luxury. 

Hortensia You  are  cold. 

Houseleek Vivacity.   Doneillt 

Industry. 

Houstonla...«.«^ Omtcnt. 

Hoya • Sculpture. 

Humble  Plant- Despondency. 

Hundred-leaved  Rose Dignity  of  mind. 

Hyacmth .*. Sport.  Game.  Flay. 

Hyacinth,  White.; ...Unobtrusive 

ness. 
Hydrangea .•• A  boaster. 

Hyssop (Heanliness. 

Iceland  Moss Health. 

IoePlanU...» Your    kx>ka 

me. 

Imperial^  Montague Power. 

IndiaoCresa.    Warilke  tropliy. 

Indian  lasmine  flpomoea).Attachment. 

Indian  P«nk  (Double) Always  tovdy^ 

tndum  Plum. Privatloa 

Iris Measage. 

Ixia  (German. Ftame. 

Ivy Fidelity.   Marrtng^ 

Ivy   Sprig  of,  with  ten- 
drils  Asskluoos  to  please 

Jacob*!  Ladder. ...Come  down. 

Japan  Rose Beanty  Is  your  oalr 

attractioQ. 

Jasmine AnuabfUty. 

Jasmine.  Cape Transport  of  Joy. 

Jasmme,  (Carolina ........ Separatioo. 

Jasmine,  Indian I   attach  myadf  tt 

yon, 
Jssmlne«  Spanish  .••••....Sensuality. 

Jasmine,  Yellow Grace  and  elegance 

Jonquil ..I  desire  a  return  ol 

affectloo. 

JudssTree....... Unbelief.    BetrayiL 

juniper    Succor     Procectfaik 

Justida The    perfectiun   ol 

Rennedia. Mental  beauty. 

King-cupa Desue  of  i 

Laburnum Fomken. 

beauty. 
Lady's  Slipper. Capnaooa 

Wfai  meai 

me. 
LagerstraemUf  Indian.... EksquenooL 

Tantana Rigor. 

Larch « Audacity. 

Larkspur Ughtncsi.     Levity 

Larkspur,  Pink Flcklencaa. 

Larkspur,  Purple- Haugfatinc«w 

Laurel ,«..„.. ....(^kvy. 

Laurel,       Common,      In 

flower Perfidy. 

Laurel,  Ground 
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J«nrd«  lCoiiDnliia««*«.«.A]BbitlofL 
Laarel-leaTcd  Magnolia.. Dignity. 

LanreitiQa. ..A  token.     1  die  II 

neglected. 

Laivender Distnat. 

Leavea  (de^ Uelandioly 

Zest. 

Fidelity  in  love. 

• . , . .  Coki^ieertednev. 

I Detection.  Solinxie. 

Lflnc.  Field HnaiflKy. 

Lilac,  Purple FtafM    emottons    of 

iove. 

Lilac,  Whtte  •••... ToDtlJi<».  mnooenoe. 

Lily,  Day Coruetry 

Lily,  Ifl^)erlal..........  .Mtgesty 

Lily,  White. .  i^nty  Sweetness. 

Lily,  Yellow Faisebood.  Gaiety. 

Lily  of  the  Valley     iUtura  of  happiness 

Linden  or  Lime  Trees  .  .Coojoffal  love. 

Lint I  feel  myobligatioo. 

Live  Oak Liberty. 

Liverwort Confidence. 

Lioorice,  Wiki 1     declare  against 

you. 

Lobelia ..,*. Malevolence. 

Locost  Tree Ble^ance. 

LocDsi  Tree  (green). Afiecuon  beyond 

the  grave. 

London  Ptide PrivolUy. 

Lole  Tree Coooord. 

Lotos Eloquence. 

Lotos  Flower Estranged  love. 

Locos  Leaf Recantation. 

Love  fai  a  Mist.. Perplexity. 

Hopeless,  not  heart- 

Life. 

....Voraciousness. 
Imagination. 

. . .  •  .Cahmny. 

Magnolia. Loveoi  aataie. 

Magnotta,  Swamp. ....... PerKveranoe. 

MaUow..... Mildness. 

Mallow,  Marsh. Beneficence. 

Mallow  Syrian Consumed  by  love. 

Mallow  VenetiaD  Delkate  beauty. 

Tree Fhlselnod. 

.......... .....Horror. 

..•«•••.•«.•...  Reserve. 

Marigold Grid 

Marigold,  African Vulgar  minds. 

Mangold.  Flench Jeakmsy. 

Marigold.  Pkopbctte Predk:tk>n. 

Mar^RoU  aad  CypMBs.... Despair. 

Marioram Blnshfi, 

Bfarvei  of  Pen Timidity. 

Meadow  LychnlB Wit. 

llaadow  SaSfon.. •••..... My   best  days  are 

Maadowtwett ••.••. 

Mercury Goodness. 

Mesembryanthemum Idleness. 

McKieoo Desire  to  please. 

MIrhactmsa  Daisy Afterthought. 

MIgnlooelte Your  qualities  sur- 
pass your  charms. 
lOUbO. War. 

».»«.Yottr  presence  soft* 
ensmypaina. 

Hannitage. 


Mimosa  (Senaithre  Plant)  .Scnsitiv< 

Mint VIrtoa. 

Mistletoe Ii 

ties. 
Mo^  Orange.... .........CoanlerML 

Mooaahood     (Helmet  Chivalry.     Knight- 
Flower)  errantry. 

Moonwort ForgetfulncM . 

Morning  Glory Affectattan. 

Moechatcl Weakness. 

Moss...... Maternal  kyve. 

Mosses.. Ennui. 

Mossy  Saxifrage Affectloo, 

Motherwort Concealed  love. 

Mountaio  Ash Prudence. 

Mourning  Bride Unfortunate  attack* 

ment.   Ihavelost 

aU. 
Mouse-cared  Chickweed..Ingeniioas  sfanplie^ 

ty. 
Bloose*eared   Scorpion 

Grass ...Forget  me DOi. 

Moving  Plant Agitatkxi. 

Mod  wort TranqaUUty. 

Mugwort flappinssi 

Mulberry  TkeeObckV... I  ahaO  not  survive 

you. 
Mulberry  Tree  (White). ..  WMoak 

Mushroom ...Suaplcio& 

Mush  Plant Weakness. 

Mustard  Seed Indlflsreoea 

Myrobaten ...Prlvatkn. 

MynH Gladnesik 

Myrtle. Love. 

Nardasu^ Egotism 

Nasturtium. Pttriotiafru 

Nettle  Burning Slander. 

Nettle  Tree Concert. 

Nlght4>looaiing  Cereoa..  Tp%nsiec»  oeanty. 

Night  Convolvulus Night. 

Nightshade Ttath. 

Oak  Leaves Bravcrv 

Oak  Tree Hoept^aJity. 

Oak  (White) Independence. 

Oau • The  vttching   joqI 

si  nuslc. 

Olesader.....  ••.••. Beware. 

Olive Peace. 

Orange  BktmooM, Yens  porky  eqnali 

ymi  kovelinssa. 
Orange  Flowers. Cha«tity  Brtdaife»> 

'Jvitlea. 

Orange  Tree Generosity. 

Orchis -A  aeOe. 

Osier Fnmkncsik 

Osmunds. X>eama. 

Ox  Bye Puienoe. 

Pahn Victorv. 

Pansy Thoughts. 

Parsley Festivity. 

Paaque  Fk>wer .....V-rabavenoctalms. 

Passion  Flower....* Religious  supeistl- 

tion. 

Patience  Dock Patience. 

Pea,  Everlasting ..«Ar  appoimad  aMS^ 

Ing.     Lasting 

Pm.1 


.Tow  qosBtka,  Wm 
jam  charas,afe 
mequaled. 

Peadi  BSosson 1  am  your  captteib 

Pear Affectkw.  , 

PearTiee ..Comfoft.  j 

Poonyroyal.  .......••.•«  ..Flee  away* 

Peony  ••..... •....•• «.  ••.. Shame.  BaabnlDCHk 

Peppermint... ...•••...  ..WanniliQf  lnftHngi 

Periwinkle,  Blue Bariy  frlndahip. 

Periwinkle,  White Fleaaoni  of  mem» 

Bonratamid  Nm 

Jpe..— 
Pheasants  Bye 

Plika 

FIgeoQ  Ben  v*.  ••••••••••' 

M9. 

Votii 

pine.  Pttdi..  ........•••• 

I%i6«  Spruce..  ....... a. . .^ope In f 

Ptak    Boidocsib 

Pink.  Carnation Wonan's  tofve^ 

PtarilU  Indian,  Double..... Alwaya lovely. 

Pink.  Indtan,  Single. Aversksn. 

Pink.  Mountain Aspiring. 

Phik.  Red«  Double. ..-..PmeandafdenttoPt 

Plnk,Shigle Pureh>ve. 

Pink.  Variegated EefusaL 

Pink,  White Ingeniousnesa  Tril» 

cot. 
PIsneTree., 
PloBB,  Indlai 
PhmTree. 

Wild Independence. 

.Pride  of  ricfaes. 

Polyanthus,  CrioisoQ The  heart's  myslaqr 

PDlyanthus,  Lllae ....... .CooHdence. 

.Matuec 

.Coorai 

Poptar,  While..... Tfane. 

Poppy,  Red  ..••< 
Poppy,  Scarlet*  •< 

Pbppy,  WhUs ••••.•..••••Steep*     sly 

Potato..^ 

niddy  r^av. .•••••••••••.• 

Pride  014 

..Eanyi 

•nmuBB^  sieB^*.«*««^**< 

i^'lvet 

P>fpls,Clo>w 

PjHtJ 

0' 

Qdamo^Bt.i 

Oneen^SoolMl.^^^^...-Tonmtte(pieer  ^f 

Fast>. 


>•••••••••••••••••• 


iMfiflMi-aritk 
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tttmacnlw.  Garden You  are  rich  In  at- 
tractions. 

RanoDCuhis,  «Vikl Ingratitude. 

Aaspberry  Remorse. 

Aay  Grass Vice. 

Bed  Catchfljr ...Youthful love. 

ftecd  Complaisance. 

Music. 

ib:ed.  Spat .Indiscretion. 

fiiicxlt^enof  on  (Roaebay)  Danger     Beware. 

fthubarb Advice. 

Rocket ..Rivalry. 

Rase Love. 

Rose   Austrian Thou  art  ali  that  ia 

lovely. 

Boae.Bnr]4.  Happylove. 

I^Me.  Burirtindy Uocoosaous  beauty 

it9se.  Caobage Ambassador  of  love. 

ftDie.  CampioQ Ouly    deaerre    my 

love. 

ftoae^CaroUna .....Love  is  dangerous. 

Roae,  China Beauty  always  new. 

Kote^Qiriatmaa Tranquilise  my  anx- 
iety 

Roae,  Daily ......Thy  smile  I  aspire  to 

Rose,  Damask f. . . .. Brtlltant complexion 

Rose,  Deep  Red..... Bashful  shame. 

Rose,  Dog Pleasure  and  pain. 

Rose,  Guelder. Winter.    Age. 

Rose,  Hundred-leaved.. . . Pride. 

Rose,  Japan  .., ^.Beauty  is  your  only 

attraction. 

Rose,  Maiden  Blush If  you  love  me,  you 

will  and  it  out. 

Rose,  Muhiflora Grace. 

Rose,  Muodi Variety. 

e.  Musk Capricious  beauty. 

e.  Musk,  duster Charming. 

Rose,  Single.  SimpUcity. 

Rose,  Tbomlcss.... Early  attachment. 

Roae,  Unique. Call  me  not  beautiful 

Roae,  White lam  worthy  of  you. 

Roae,  White  (withered). .  .Transient     impres- 
sions. 

Rose,  Yellow Decrease   of   k>ve. 

Jealousy. 

Rose,  York  and  Lancaster  War. 

Rose,  FuIUblown,  placed 
over  two  Buds ..Secrecy 

Rose,  White    and    Red 
together Unity. 

Roses.  Crown  of Reward  of  virtue. 

Rosebud,  Red Pure  and  lovely. 

Rosebud,  White Girlhood. 

Rosebud,  Moss..,.-.,  .    Confession  of  love. 

Ri^sebay  (Rhododendron)  Beware.    Danger. 

li  >semary. . , . , Remembrance. 

I(  KlbecUa .Justice. 

IR  »«..•....,. Disdain. 

P^ Docility. 

i' mGnm»  ...         ...    Oumreable dlsposi- 

txon 

^   Ifwo ,     ...Beware of  excess. 

."^    fvQQ  Crocnt . . .  .Mbth. 

i    boo.  Meadow My   happiest   days 

are  past. 

S  ^.... Domestic  virtue. 

f   ^.Garden..  .,.    .  .    Bateem. 

Si^  atom ..,,.  ..     ..Aghatkm. 

fr  9ohn"f)17«fft....<c 


Sardony.. Irony. 

Saxifrage,  Mossy AfEection. 

Scabious Unfortunate  love. 

Scabious,  Sweet Widowhood. 

Scarlet  Lychnis Sunbeaming  ejres. 

Schinus Religkws    enthnsi- 

ScctchFir.  Elcvatton. 

Sensitive  Plant Sensibility.       Deli- 

cate  feelings. 

Senvy  ...„..., Indifference. 

Shamrock  Light-heartedneaa. 

Snakesfoot Horror. 

Snapdragon Presumptton. 

Snowball  Bound. 

Snowdrop Hope. 

Sorrel    Affection. 

Sorrel  Wild Wit  ill-limed. 

Sorrel,  Wood Joy. 

Southernwood fest.    Bantering. 

Spanish  l«ismloe. Sensuality,     [ment* 

Spearmmt. Warmth    of    aenti- 

Speedwen Female  fideUty. 

Speedwell.  (Germander...  Facility. 

Speedwell.  Spiked Semblance. 

Spider  Ophrys Adroitness. 

Spiderwort Esteem,  not  love. 

Spiked  Willow  Herb Pretension. 

Spindle  Tree Youi  charms  are  en^ 

graven  on  my  heart. 

Star  of  Bethlehem Purity. 

Starwort Afterthought   [age. 

Starwort,  American Cheerfulness  hi  old 

Stock  Lasting  beauty. 

Stock,  Ten  Week Promptness. 

Stonecrop Tranquillity. 

Straw,  Broken Rupture  of  a  con- 
tract. 

Straw,  Whole Union. 

Strawberry  Tree Esteem  and  love. 

Sumach,  Venice Splendor.    Intdlec- 

tuai  excellence. 

Sunflower,  Dwarf Adoration. 

Sunflower,  Tall Haughtiness. 

Swallow-wort.. Cure  for  heartache. 

Sweet  Basil Good  wishes. 

Sweetbrier,  American ....  Simplicity. 

Sweetbrier,  European ....  I  wound  to  heal. 

Sweetbrier,  Yellow Decrease  of  love. 

Sweet  Pea Delicate  pleasures. 

Sweet  Sultan Felicity. 

Sweet  William ..(gallantry. 

Sycamore Curiosity. 

Syringa Memory. 

Sy  ringa,  Carolina. Disappointment. 

Tamarisk ..Oime. 

Tansy(Wnd) I       dedart!      war 

against  you. 

Teasel Misanthropy. 

Tendrils     of     Qimbing 

PUmU    Ties. 

Thistle,  Common Austerity. 

Thistle,  Fuller's Misanthropy. 

Thistle,  Scotch Retaliation. 

Thorn,  Apple Deceitful  charma. 

Thorn,  Branch  of Severity. 

Thrift   Sympathy. 

Throatwott Neglected  beauty. 

Thyme Activity. 

Tiger  Floarer. .For  once  may  pride 


Traveler's  Joy Safety. 

Tree  of  Life Old  age. 

TrefoU  Revenge. 

TremeUa  Nestoc Resistance. 

Trillium  Pktum Modest  benty. 

Truffle Surprise. 

Trumpet  Flower Fame.   *        [m 

Tuberose....... Dangerous 

Tulip Fame. 

Tulip,  Red Dedaratkin  of  tove. 

Tu!ip,  Variegated.^ Beautiful  eyes. 

Tulip,  Ydlow Hopclesatove. 

Turnip Cliarity.  \jaa, 

TussiU«e  (Sweet-acented)Justice  sbaU  be  done 

Valerian An  afrot"mM^f?ng 

dispoaitkm. 

Valerian,  Greek Rupture. 

Venice  Sumach Intellectual     cxocU 

lence.    Splendor. 

Venus'sCar Fly  with  me. 

Venus's  Looking-glass  ...Flattery. 

Venus'sTrap... Deceit. 

Vernal  Grass Poor,  butt 

Veronica. Fidelity. 

Vervain  „  ,  ., En 

Vine Intoxicatkio . 

Vtolet,  Blue Faithfulness. 

Violet,  Dane Watchfuhieaa. 

Vk>let,  Sweet Modesty. 

Violet,  Yellow Rural  happiness. 

Virginian  Spiderwort. ....  Momentary  hapfi 
ness. 

Vlrgln*s  Bower. Filial  love. 

Volkamenla. May  youbchappf; 

Wahiut Intellect.  Strstaccaa 

Wallflower Fidelity  in  ad  veniiy 

Water  Lily .....Purity  of  heart. 

Water  Mekm Bulkineas. 

Wax  Plant Suaoepcibili^. 

Wheat  Stalk Ricbea. 

WWn Anger. 

White  Jasmine AmiaMeneaa. 

White  Lily Porityi 

White  Mullein (goodnature. 

White  Oak 

White  Pink Talent. 

White  Poplar Tfane 

White  Roae  (dried) Death  prefctable  •• 

lossof  inuooeooe. 

Wortleberry Treaaon. 

WUk^w,  Creeping Lovefomkca. 

Willow,  Water Freedom. 

Wilkm,  Weeping Moumkig. 

Wniow-Herb Brrtrnaion.        p^. 

Willow,  Frendi Bravery  and  hnmaa 

Winter  C3ierry. Deoeptka. 

Witch  HazeL AspelL 

Woodbine Fhueraal  love. 

WoodSorrel Joy.    Matesnal  tea 

derness. 
Wormwood 

Xanthlum 

adty. 
Xeranthemuffl Cheerfnlneaa 

adversity. 

Yew.  •»......  a..,.,.,. ...  .SoRow. 

Zephyr  Flower Expectation. 

Zinnia Thoogfats  of  i 
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WormwDOd. 

Abuse  Bot Crocus. 

Acknowledgment Canterboxy  Bell. 

Activity Thyme. 

AdmintioQ Amethyst. 

Adoration Dwarf  Sonilower. 

Adroitness Spider  Ophrya. 

Adulation Cacalia. 

AdTice Rhubarb. 

Affection Mossy  Sastfnge. 

Affection Pear. 

Affection SorreL 

Affection  beyond  the 
grave*  Green  uociisii 

Affection,  maternal Cinquelott. 

Affectation Cockscomb  Ama* 

ranUi. 

Affectation Morning  Glory. 

Afterthought..... Michaelmas  Daisy. 

Afterthought Starwort. 

Afterthought China  Aster. 

Agreement Straw. 

Age Guelder  Rose. 

Agitation Moving  Plant. 

Agitation Sainfoin. 

Alasf  for  my  poor  heart.  Deep  Red  Camatioii 

Alwajrs  cheerful Coreopsis. 

Always  lovely Indian  Pink  (doable) 

Ambassador  of  kxve Cabbage  Rose. 

Amiability ••••...Jasmine. 

Anger..... Whin. 

Animosity St  John's  Wort. 

Anticipation. Gooseberry. 

Anxious  and  trembling. . .  Red  Columbine. 

Ardor •• Cuckoo  Plan:. 

Argument Fig. 

Arts  or  artifice. Acanthus. 

Assiduous  to  please Sprig  of  Ivy  with 

tendrils. 

Assignation Pimpernel. 

AttarhfiT^nt- .  1, . X  ■ .  n  t .  ■  t^^n^J^n  Jssmine. 

Audacity ••• Larch. 

Avarice ..Scarlet  Anrlcola. 

Aveisioo China  or  Indian 

Pfaik. 


Buteilng  •••••••••••.....  Southern  wood. 

Bnsrnfsi ...•• Dodder  of  Thyme. 

Bnshfuloess. Peony. 

Bashful  shame. Deep  Red  Rose. 

Beautiful  eyes Variegated  Tulip. 

Beauty Party-colored  Daisy 

Beauty  always  new China  Rose. 

Beauty,  capricious. Lady's  Slipper. 

Beauty,  capricioaa Musk  Rose. 

Beauty,  delicate Flower  of  an  Hour. 

Beauty,  delicate Hibiscus. 

Beauty,  divine American  Cowslip. 

Beauty,  glorious. Glory  Fkmer. 

Beauty,  lasting Stock. 

...Calla^tiiiopica. 

...Qematis. 
Beanty,  modsat TrflUum  Plctom. 


Jeauty,  pensive Laburnum. 

Beauty,  rustic French  Honeysuckle 

Beauty,  unconscious Burgundy  Rose. 

Beauty  is  your  only  attrac- 
tion  Japan  Rose. 

BeUe Orchis. 

Be  mine., Four4eaved  Clover. 

Beneficence Marshmallow. 

Benevolence. Potato. 

Betrayed White  Catcfafly. 

Beware Oleander. 

Beware Rosebay. 

Blackness Ebony  Tree. 

Bluntness Borage. 

Blushes Marjonun. 

Boaster Hydrangea. 

Boldness Hnk. 

Bonds Convolvuha. 

Bonds  of  affectkxi Gillyfiower. 

Bravery Oak  Leaves. 

Bravery  and  humanity  ...French  Willow. 

Bridal  favor.. Ivy  GeranhraL 

Brilliant  oomplexkxL Damask  Rose. 

Bulk •.  Water  Melon. 

Bulk Gourl. 

Busybody Quamodlt. 

Bury  me  amid  Nature's 


Call  me  not  beantlfnl RoseUnlqae. 

Calm  repose Buckbean. 

Calumny •  ........Hellebore. 

Calumny..... Madder. 

Change Pimpemd. 

Changeable  dIspositioD . .  .Rye  Grass. 

Chanty Turnip. 

Charming ,.. .Ouster    of 

Roses. 

Charms,  deceitful Thorn  Apple. 

Chcerfuhiess  in okl  age... American  StarworL 

Cheerfulness  under  ad  ver« 
sity ....ChfaMse     Chrysan- 
themum. 

Chivalry Monkshood  (Helmet 

Flower). 

Oeanliness Hyssops 

Coklheartedness Lettuce. 

Coldness.. Agnus  Castas. 

Cok>r  of  my  life Coral  Honeysuckle. 

Comedown Jacob's  Ladder. 

Comfort PtearTree. 

Comforting Scarlet  Geranium. 

Compassion Allspice. 

Concealed  love Motherwort 

Concert Nettie  Tree. 

Concord LoteTree. 

Confession  of  love Moss  Rosebud. 

Confidence Hepatica. 

Confidence Lilac  Polyanthus. 

Confidence Liverwort. 

Confidence  hi  Heaven  ...  Flowering  Reed. 

Conjugal  love Lime,    or     Linden 

Tree. 

Consobtton Red  Pbppy. 

Constancy BluebeO. 

CoQiamadbylovt Syrian  Mallow. 


Counterfeit Mock  Orange. 

Courage Black  Poplar. 

Crime Tamarisk. 

Cure Balmof  Gilead. 

Cure  for  heartache Swallow  Woct 

Curiosity Sycamors. 


Danger •••••••..RhododendroOi 

Rosebay. 

Dangerous  pleasores Tuberose. 

Death Cyprest. 

Death  preferable  to  loss  of 

innocence White  Roee  (drle4)^ 

Deceit Apocynum. 

Deceit Flytrap. 

Deceit Dogsbane. 

Deceitful  charms.. Apple,  Thorn. 

Deception White  Cherry  T^ea. 

Declaration  of  love Red  Tulip. 

Decrease  of  k»ve Yellow  Rose. 

Delay Bupaiorium. 

Delicacy Bluebottle.  Centmy 

Dejection Lichen. 

Desire  to  please Mexereoo. 

Despair Cypress. 

Despondency. Humble  Plant 

Devotion • Peruvian  Heliotrope 

Difficulty Blackthorn. 

Dignity • Cknres. 

Dignity Laurel-leaved  lisfw 

nolle. 

Disappointment Syringe,  Carolina. 

Disdain Yelkm  CamatioQ. 

Disdain Rue. 

Disgust FrogOphrys. 

Dissension,  Pnde of (Thlna. 

Distinction Cardinal  Fkmer. 

Distrust Lavender. 

Divine  beauty... •..American  Cowillpk 

Docility Rush. 

Domestic  industry FUut. 

Domestic  virtue Sage. 

Durability • Dogwood. 

Duratioo... Cornel  Trsfr 


Bariy  attadiment.    Thomless  Rose. 

Early  friendship. Blue  Periwinkle. 

Early  youth Primrose. 

Elegance.. Locust  Tree. 

Elegance  and  grace Yellow  Jasmine. 

Elevation Scotch  Fir. 

Eloquence Lagerstmnia,    Id> 

dian. 

Enchantment Holly  Hettu 

Enchantment Vervain. 

Energy  in  adversity Camomile. 

Envy Bramble. 

Error Bee  Ophrys. 

Error Fly  Orchis. 

Esteem Garden  Sage. 

Esteem,  not  love.  -.••.. .  .Sptderwort 

Esteem  and  love    Suaw  ben  y  Tree. 

Estranged  k>ve Lotus  Fkmer. 

Bacellence Camellia  Japonic^ 

Ripectatloo........... 
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Bxp€C.Mtk>a Zepbjrr  Flower. 

Kxoected  meeting Nutmeg  Geraoium. 

lixtent  Gourd. 

Ajuioguiabed  hopes. Majoi  CoofohnitiM. 

F. 

Fadlitj Germander    S|>eed* 

weU. 

Pairie^  fire. Pyroa  Japoolca. 

PaithfulneM Blue  Violet. 

Faithfuloeaa Heliotrope. 

Falsehood Buglosa. 

Fklaehood Yellow  Lily. 

Falsehood Manchineal  TVee. 

Fame.... ...Tulip.         Trumpet 

Flower. 
Fame  speakt  hhn    graatApple  BkMioai. 

and  good 

Fantastic  estntTagAnce. .  .Scariet  Poppy. 

Farewell.. .Micharhnaa  DaJy. 

Fasctnatioo. Pera. 

Fascinatloa Hooestj. 

Fashion Queen's  Rocket. 

Fecundity HoUybock. 

Felicity Sweet  Sultan. 

Female  fidelity. 

Festivity* 

Fickleness 

FfoklerMBS Pink  Larkapor. 

Filial  love •••.Virgin's  bower. 

PideUty  Veronka.    Iff. 

Fidelity ••.....  .Ptaffl  Tree. 

Fidelity  in  adrerritj. Wall4k>wer. 

Fidelity  in  lote. Lemon  Btossoms. 

Fire Fleor-de-Looe. 

Pint  emotkmt  of  loffe.... Purple  LOac 

Flame Pleor-de-Ua.    Ms. 

Flattery Vcnns^     Lookingi- 

Flee  away ..•« 

Fly  with  me Vcnos'sCBr. 

Folly Columbine. 

Foppery.... ••.•••.••.•••.Gockaooinb 
aotfi 

Foolisbneas Pomegfanalt. 

Foresight.. HoQy. 

ForgetfulnesBu  ..••••......  Moonwort. 

Forget  me  Qot..,.........Fofgeinieiiot. 

For  once  maf  pride  be- 
friend me. Tiger  Flower. 

Forsaken • Garden  Anemoos. 

Forsaken..  ..••... ••.... .Laburnum. 

Frankness • Osier. 

Prateroal  lore Woodbine. 

Freedom Water  WIOow. 

Freshness Damask  Rose. 

Friendship    .....Acacia. 

Friendship,  early Bhie  Periwinkle. 

Friendship,  trae. Oak-leaved   Geran- 
ium. 
FHendship,  unchanging.. Arbor  Vlte. 

Frivolity London  Pride. 

FrugaUty Chicory.    Endive. 

a 

Gaiety Butterfly  Orchis. 

Gaiety  Yellow  Lily. 

Gallantry Sweet  William. 

Generosity OranRC  Tree. 

G^n<*roi]s     and    devotedFreoch         Honey- 

aifectloQ suckle. 

tTtm. 


Gentility Com  Cockle. 

Girlhood White  Rosebud. 

Gladness Myrrh. 

Glory Bay  Tree. 

Gk)ry Laurel. 

Glorioua  beauty... Glory  Ftower. 

Goodness. Bonus  Henrkos. 

Goodness Mercury. 

Good  educatkm Cherry  Tree. 

Good  wishes Sweet  Basil 

Good  nature ••••White  Mullein. 

Gossip Cbboea. 

Grsoe MuHifloraRose. 

Grace  and  elf  ganoe. Yellow  Jasmine. 

Grandeur............  ....Ash Tree. 

Gratitude ..Small  Whitt   Bell* 

flower. 

Grief Harebem 

Grief... ...•....••«. .•••..Marigold. 

a 

Happy  fare.. Bridal  Rost 

Hatred Basfl. 

Haughtiness Purple  Laikapar. 

Haughtiness....  •• Tfell 

Health    Icdi 

Hermitage  .••..•.......  ..Milkwort. 

HkSden  worth... Coriander. 

Honesty • ..Honesty. 

Hope • Flowering 

Hope Hawthorn. 

Hope  •....•. ...... ...... .Snowdrop. 

Hope  In  advcrrity  ......Spruce Pine. 

Hopeless  k>ve  Yellow  Tulip. 

Hopeless,  not  beirtless..  .Love  Lies  Bleeding. 
Horror  ........••.....••.*  Mandrake . 

Horror... •....•..•••.••••Dragonswort. 

Horror  ......•...«•••••••.  Snakesfoot* 

Hospitality. Oak  Tree. 

Humility  .....•••....  ....Broom. 

Humility..... Bindweed,  Sman. 

Humility FleMLilao. 

L 
lam  too  happy  .......•••Cape  Jasmine. 

I  am  your  captlv« Peach  BkNsom. 

I  am  worthy  of  yoo White  Rosa. 

Ichangeboi  In  death.... Bay  teat 
I  declare  agamst  yon....BelvcderB. 

I  declare  against  you Llconce. 

I  dechtfe  war  agsinst  you. WiM  Tsnsf. 

I  die  if  neglected Laurestlna. 

1  desire  a  return  of  sileo- 

tkm JooQnI. 

I  f  eel  my  obUgatkms Lint 

I  feel  your  kindness Flax. 

I  have  kMtall..... Mourning  Bride. 

I  Uve  for  thee Cedar  Leaf 

Itove Red    Chrysanthe- 
mum. 
I  partake  of  your  sentl- 

ments Double  China  Aster 

I  partake  your  sentlments.Garden  Daisy. 
I  Shan  die  to-morrow  . .  -  .Gum  CIstus. 
I  shall  not  survive  you. . . Black  Mulberry. 
1  surmount  difficuluea. . .  .Mistletoe. 

I  wilt  think  of  it... Single  China  Aster. 

I  win  think  of  it WUd  Daisy. 

Iwoundtoheal Eglantine    (SweeU 

bner). 
If  you  love  me  you  wHI 

find  ttoui Maklen Bhish Rosa. 


......Meseabryam 

Ill-natured  beauty Qtron. 

fftiffcwtn^li^^  ....... ..••..Ijiplne. 

Immortality ....Amaranth  {Gkb^ 

Impatience Yellow  Balaam. 

Impatient  of  absence Coccfaorus. 

Impatient  resolves Red  Balsam. 

Imperfection.. ....•• Henbane. 

Importunity  •••• ....Burdock. 

Inconstancy • Evening  Prlmrosi^ 

Inoorruptlble •.... ..Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

Wikl  Phrak  Tbee. 

White  Oak. 

IndiilefBOoe... Candytuft, 

flowerings 
Indifference...... •••.... .Mustard  Seed. 

Indifterencc.. ••••••.••. ..Pigeon  Ociij. 

Indifference Senvy. 

Indiscretkn Split  Reed. 

Industry Red  Clover. 

Industry  Doaiestlc Flax. 

Ingenk»snesB White  Pink. 

Ingenuity Penciled  « 

Ingennoos  Simplk^ly . . . .  Monsft«gcd  CUck 
weed. 

Ingratitndt Crowfoot. 

Tnnofifnpe Daisy. 

Insincerity.. Foxglove. 

Tnsinnattoo Great  Bhidw<eed. 

Insphratioo .....Jkngelica. 

Instability DahUa. 

Intellect • Walnot. 

Trt^irlrstlrn  •........••.. Vine. 

Irony  ...•..••••••••••  •••.Sardooy. 

h 

Jealousy WtteOi  Mv|gol& 

Jeatousy Yellow  Rose. 

Jest..... •••.......Southernwood. 

Joy  . .................. ...Wood  Sorvd. 

Joystooome Lesser  Celandine. 

Justice ..............Rndhwlrtn. 

Justice  shall  be  done  to 

you C 

Justice  sbaB  be  done  to 

yott S 

K. 

Knigbt-emmuy Bdmet  P1ow*t 

(Monks  hoodX 

L. 

Aspen  Trea 

*? 

Let  me  go 

Levity 

Liberty LIveOsk. 

Ulc 

Ligbtbeartedneas.  • . . . . 

Ughtnesa 

Uve  for  me Arbor  vtta. 

Love Myrtle. 

Love 

I/yve.  fom^eo* ....... . 

Love  returned.. .......  I 

Lovelsdangcroat CsroHnaftoee. 

......Jleoelte-leaTetf 

GrowftKil.  or  1 
MaftdofVkwo 

^.•^..CLuUwl  Tfee^ 
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M. 

HagnifioeDtbeanty,* CaUa  iEthiopica. 

Majesty •... Crown  Impoial. 

Maievokact.....*..* Lobelia. 

Marriage Ivy. 

Biatemal  affectioo ..Onquefod. 

Maternal  love Moss. 

Maternal  tenderness Wood  Sorrel 

Matrimony American  Linden. 

Bfay  you  be  bappy VoUcamenia. 

Meanness Oiscuta. 

Meecness Bireb. 

Melancboty ..»«.... Dark  Geranium. 

Melancboly Dead  Leaves. 

Mental  beauty ....Clematis. 

Mental  beauty Kennedla. 

Blessage Iris. 

Mildness UaOow. 

Mirtb SaibxMi  Crocus. 

Misantbropy Aconite  (WolCBbane) 

Misantbropy Fuller's  TeaaeL 

Modest  beauty .....Trillium  PIctum. 

Modest  genius.... Creeping  Cereus. 

Modesty...., Violet. 

Modesty  and  purity Wbite  LUy. 

Momentary  bappiacsi....Virgbiian     Spldar- 

WOft. 

Mourning...... Weeping  Willow. 

Music Bundles  of  reed, 

witbtbeir  panicles 
My  best  days  are  past. ..  .Colcbicum/v  Mead* 

owSafiEion. 
My  regrets  follow  yoo  to 
tbegnve. • 

v. 

KettnesB • 

Neglected  beauty Tbroatwoct. 

Never-ceasing   re  mem- 
bnmoe. Bverlaatiog. 

O. 

Old  age TreeoCUfe. 

Only  deserve  my  Iove....Cbampion  Rose. 

P. 

Painful  recollections. Flos  Adonis. 

Fadnting Auricula. 

Painting  tbe  lily DapbneOdora. 

Passion Wbite  Dittany. 

Paternal  error Cardamine. 

Patience. Dock.   Ox-ejre. 

Patriotism American  Elm. 

Patriotism.  Nasturtium. 

Peace Olive. 

Perfected  loveliness. Camellia   Japoolca, 

Wbite. 
Perfidy Common  Laurel,  In 

flower. 

Pensive  beauty Laburnum. 

Perplexity Love  in  a  mist. 

Persecution Cbeckered  Fritil^ 

laiy. 

Perseverance Swamp  Magnolia. 

Althea  Frutes. 

Syrian  Mallow. 

Pertinacity OoCbur. 

Pity Pine. 

FInsure  and  inin Dog  Rose. 

Pleasure,  Lasting Bverlasti  ng  Pea. 

lOimmon Wbite  FtriwiaUe. 


Popular  favor Qstost   or  Rock 

Rose. 

Poverty... Bvergreen  Clematis 

Power..... Imperial  Montague. 

Power Cress. 

Precaution Golden  Rod. 

Prediction ...Propbetlc  Marigold. 

PretensioQ Spiked  WiUow  Herb 

Pride • Amaryllis. 

Pride Hundred-leaved 

Rose. 

Privation ...Indian  Plum. 

Privation. Myrobalan. 

Profit Cabbage. 

Probibitkn Privet 

Prolific Fig  Tree. 

Promptness Ten-week  Sto^ 

Prosperity ................Beccb  Tree. 

ProtectkMi fieanled  Crepls. 

Prodenoe  ••••...•....•.•..Mountain  Asb. 

Purek>ve • Single  Red  Pink. 

Pure  and  ardent  love Double  Red  Pink. 

Pure  and  lovely.  ••.. Red  Rosebud. 

Purity Starolfietbkbem. 

Quarrfil  ••.•••.....•••.•..Broken  Gofu  siraiv. 
Quicksiglitedness. Hawkweed. 

R. 

Goat's  Rue. 

Lotus  Lesf. 

Recall • ...Silver-leaved    Ger- 
anium. 
Reoondllatloo.  ...........  Filbert. 

Reoonciliattoo Hazel. 

Refusal Striped  Camattoo. 

Regard DaffodiL 

Relief BalmofGikad. 

Relieve  my  anxiety ...... .Christmaa  Rose. 

Religious  Sttperstitioo ...  .Aloe. 

Rdigioos  superstition.. ..Passkm  Fkiwer. 

Religious  entbusissm Scbinus. 

Remembrance  ...••.••••..  Rosemary. 

Remorse Bnunble. 

Remorse Raspberry. 

RendetvoQS Cbickweed. 

Reserve .Maple. 

Resistance ......TremellaNestoc. 

Restoration.  •••.••... Persicaria. 

Brfslistkwi Scotch  Tbistle. 

Return  of  bapplnsss LUy  of  the  Valley. 

Revenge Birdsfoot  Trefoil. 

Reverie..... Flowering  Fern. 

Reward  of  merit .........  Bay  Wreatb. 

Rewardof  virtue Garland  of  Roses. 

Ricbes Com. 

Rigor...... Iisntana. 

Rivalry Rocket 

Rudeness Ctotbur. 

Rudeness, Xantbtum. 

Rural  bappiness Yellow  Violet 

Rustic  beauty Frencb  HooejrsucUe 

Rustic  ocade Dandelion. 

t. 

Sadness DesdLeavea. 

Safety Traveler's  Joy. 

Satire Prickly  Ptear. 

Sculpture.... .............Hoya. 

Secret  love. Yellow  Acacia. 

Spiked  SpeedweU. 


Sensitiveiiess.  •  ...a .......  Mimosa. 

Sensuality Spanish  Jasmine. 

Separation Caro<ma  jasmine. 

Severity Branch  of  Tboras. 

Shame Peony. 

Sharpness Barberry  Tree. 

Sickness..^ Anemone     (Zephyr 

Flower). 

Silliness Fool's  Panley. 

Sfanplicity.....t.... American      Sweet- 
brier. 

Sincerity ......Garden  Chervil. 

Slighted  love Yellow  Chiysantbe* 

mum. 

Soars..........*. Catcbfly.      Dragoo 

Plant. 

SoUtode. Heath. 

Sociow*. •....••..• Yew. 

Sourness  of  temper. Barberry. 

SpeU Qrc«a. 

Spleen Fumitory. 

Splendid  beauty ...Amaryllis. 

Splendor ••Austurtium. 

Sporting Fox-taH  Grass. 

Steadfast  piety Wild  Geranium. 

Stoidsm .....Box  Tree. 

Strength..... Cedar.    Fennsi^ 

Submission... GrBS» 

Submisskxi HarebdL 

Success      crown     yoof 
vrishes Cocooella. 

Succor ....Juniper. 

Sunbeaming  eyes... Scarlet  Lydmla. 

Surprise ....Truflle. 

Susceptibility Wax  Plant 

SuspickML .•.,.. ....Champignon. 

Sympathy Balm. 

Sympathy ....Thrift 

T. 

Tident Whhe  Pfaik. 

Tsrdlness F]ax4eaved  Gokly 

kxks. 

Tsste Scarlet  Fusdila. 

Tears 

Temperance .. 

Temptation 

Thankfulness Agrimony. 

Thecolorof  my  fate..... Coral  Honeysuckle 

The  heart's  mystery Crimson  Polyantbua 

The  perfection  of  female 

iG/eliness Justkria. 

The   witching    soul    of 

music Oats. 

Thoughts Pansy. 

Thoughts   ot   absent 

friends.^ Zinnia. 

Thy  frown  will  kUl  me.  ..Currant 

Thy  smile  1  aspire  to Daily  Rose. 

Ties Tendrils  of  Climb.. 

ing  Plants. 

Timidity.. Aoaryllis. 

Timidity Marvel  of  Peru. 

Time WhitePoplar. 

Tranquillity Mod  wort 

Tranquillity Stonecrop. 

Tranqullize  my  anxiety..  .Chrtstmas  Rose. 
Transient  beauty Nlght4>  1  o  o  m  i  c  ir 

Cereus. 
Transient Imprettions.... Withered   Wbif' 

Rose. 
Traosportof  iov Capt  JiimfaM. 
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TVeacherx ...B^beriy. 

True  lore Forget  me  not. 

True  tneadamp Oak-Jeaved  Genui- 


Tratb. 
Tftth. 


.Bitter  tweet  NigbU 

ihade. 
•White  GhiyMuitbe. 


U. 

UiMuiimltf  PbloflL 

Unbelief Judas  Tree. 

Unceetiny  femembranoe.Aiiiericaii  Cudweed 
UDchuc^  Irteodihip...  Arbor  Vit». 

Uncooacious  beautf Burgundy  Rose. 

Unexpected  meeting Lemon  Geranium. 

Unfortunate  attachment.. Mourning  Bride. 
Unfortunate  love. ........  ScaUoua. 

Union Whole  Straw. 

Unity Whiteaad  Red  Roae 

together. 
Unpatrooind  merit...... Red  Primroae. 

UaelemncM  ..............Meadowaweet. 

Utihty Graaa. 

V. 

Varienr China  later. 

Vane*T • Mundl  Rose. 

Vice  ..••• Darnel  (Ray  GraM). 

VkiQcj..*..  « ..Ma* 


Vlrtiie 

Virtue,  Domestic Sage. 

Vohibility Abecedary. 

Voradouaneaa .....Lupine. 

Vulgar  minda African  Marigold. 

W. 

War. • .York  and  Lancaitff 

Roae. 

War Achillea  BfiUefolia. 

Warlike  trophy Indian  Cma. 

Warmth  of  feeling  .......Peppermint. 

Watchfulnen Dame  Vk)let. 

Weakneia MoochateL 

Weakneia Musk  Plant 

Welcome  to  a  stranger   ..American  Starwort 

Wklowhood Sweet  Scabious. 

Win  me  and  wear  me  ...  .Lady's  SUpper. 

Winning  grace Cowslip. 

Winter Guelder  Rose. 

Wit Meadow  Lychnia. 

Witffl-tlmed Wild  Sorrel. 

Witchcraft Enchanter's  Night- 
shade. 

Worth  beyond  beauty.... Sweet  Alysaom. 

Worth  sustained  by  Judi- 
ckws  and  tender  affec- 
tion  Pink  CooTotvnlDa. 

Worthy  all  pniae..... 


T. 

Ton  aie  cold  ...••••... 

Tou  are  mydivmity American  CawtiBp, 

Vouareporfect Pfne  Apple. 

Ton   aie    ladlatt    with 

Yog  are  rich  to  attrarticinsGaitien  RanuwlM 
Yoa  are  the  queen  of  oo> 

quettea Queen's  RockeL 

You  liave  no  claims Pasque  Flower. 

Youpleaae  an Branch  of  Cnrraaia 

You  win  be  my  death  ....HemkKk. 
Your    diarma    are    en* 

graven  on  my  heart ...  .Spindle  T^iet. 
Yoor  looka  frreae  me. ....Ice  Plant. 
Yoorpreaenoe  softenamy 

paina ....Mincveldi. 

Your  purity  cqnala  your 

lovelinesa. ...Orange  ] 

Your  qualities,  like  your 

charma,  are  unequaled .  .Peach. 
Your    qualitiea     surpaaa 

yourcharma. Bfignionettei 

Youthful  innocfnoc. White  Lilae. 

Youthful  tove RedCaid4r 

S. 
BIder. 
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E  leading  conditions  essential  to  health 
may  be  thus  enumerated : — i.  A  con- 
stant supply  of  pure   air ;    2.   A   suffi- 
ciency of  nourishing  food,  rightly  taken  ; 
3.  Cleanliness ;  4.  A  sufficiency  of  ex- 
2  to  the  various  organs  of  the  system ; 
right  temperature ;  6.  A  sufficiency  of 
cheerful  and  innocent  enjoyments  ;  and,  7.   Exemp- 
tion from  harassing  cares. 

AIR. 

The  common  air  is  a  fluid  composed  mainly  of  two  gases, 
in  certain  proportions ;  namely,  oxygen  as  twenty  and  nitrogen 
as  eighty  parts  in  a  hundred,  with  a  very  minute  addition  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Such  is  air  in  its  pure  and  right  state,  and 
such  is  the  state  in  which  we  require  it  for  respiration.  When 
it  is  loaded  with  any  admixture  of  a  different  kind,  or  its  natural 
proportions  are  in  any  way  deranged,  it  cannot  be  breathed 
without  producing  injurious  results.  We  also  require  what  is 
apt  to  appear  a  large  quantity  of  this  element  of  healthy  ex- 
istence. The  lungs  of  a  healthy  full-grown  man  will  inhale 
the  bulk  of  twenty  cubic  inches  at  every  inspiration,  and  he 
will  use  no  less  than  fifty-seven  hogsheads  in  twenty-four  hours.. 

Now,  there  are  various  circumstances  which  tend  to  sur- 
round us  at  times  with  vitiated  air,  and  which  must  accordingly 
be  guarded  against.  That  first  calling  for  attention  is  the 
miasma  or  noxious  quality  imparted  to  the  air  in  certain  dis- 
tricts by  stagnant  water  and  decaying  vegetable  matter.  It  is 
now  generally  acknowledged  that  this  noxious  quality  is  in 
reality  a  subtle  poison,  which  acts  on  the  human  system 
through  the  medium  of  the  lungs,  producing  fevers  and  other 
epidemics. 

Putrid  matter  of  all  lands  is  another  conspicuous  source  of 
Boxious  effluvia.  The  filth  collected  in  ill-regulated  towns— 
ill-managed  drains— collections  of  decaying  animal  substances, 
placed  too  near  or  within  private  dwellings — are  notable  for 
their  effects  in  vitiating  the  atmosphere,  and  generating  dis- 
ease in  those  exposed  to  them.  In  this  case  also,  it  is  a  poison 
diffused  abroad  through  the  air  which  acts  so  injuriously  on 
the  human  frame. 

The  human  subject  tends  to  vitiate  the  atmosphere  for  itself, 
(f  the  effisct  whidi  it  produces  on  the  air  which  it  breathM. 


Our  breath,  when  we  draw  it  in,  consists  of  the  ingredients 
formerly  mentioned  ;  but  it  is  in  a  very  different  state  when  we 
part  with  it.  On  passing  into  our  lungs  the  oxygen,  forming 
the  lesser  ingredient,  enters  into  combination  with  the  carbon 
of  the  venous  blood  (or  blood  which  has  already  pertormed  its 
round  through  the  body) ;  in  this  process  about  two-hfths  of 
the  oxygen  is  abstracted  and  sent  into  the  blood,  only  the  re- 
maining three-fifths  being  expired,  along  with  the  nitrogen 
nearly  as  it  was  before.  In  place  of  the  oxygen  consumed, 
there  is  expired  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  such 
gas  being  a  result  of  the  process  of  combination  just  alluded 
to.  Now,  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  a  larger  proportion  than  that 
in  which  it  is  found  in  the  atmosphere,  is  noxious.  The  vol- 
ume of  it  expired  by  the  lungs,  if  free  to  mingle  with  the  air 
at  large,  will  do  no  harm ;  but,  if  breathed  out  into  a  close 
room,  it  will  render  the  air  unfit  for  being  again  breathed. 
Suppose  an  individual  to  be  shut  up  in  an  air-tight  box  :  each 
breath  he  emits  throws  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
into  the  air  filling  the  box ;  the  air  is  thus  vitiated,  and  every 
successive  inspiration  is  composed  of  worse  and  worse  materi- 
als, till  at  length  the  oxygen  is  so  much  exhausted  that  it  is 
insufficient  for  the  support  of  life.  He  would  then  be  sensible 
of  a  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  in  a  little  time  longer  he 
would  die. 

Most  rooms  in  which  human  beings  live  are  not  strictly 
close.  The  chimney  and  the  chinks  of  the  doors  and  windows 
generally  allow  of  a  communication  to  a  certain  extent  with 
the  outer  air,  so  that  it  rarely  happens  that  great  immediate 
inconvenience  is  experienced  in  ordinary  apartments  from  want 
of  fresh  air.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  quite  certain  that,  in 
all  ordinary  apartments  where  human  beings  are  assembled, 
the  air  unavoidably  becomes  considerably  vitiated,  for  in  such  a 
situation  there  cannot  be  a  sufficiently  ready  or  copious  supply 
of  oxygen  to  make  up  for  that  which  has  been  consumed,  and 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  will  be  constantly  accumulating.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  bedrooms,  and  in  theaters,  churches, 
and  schools. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  bedrooms  that  most  harm  is  done.  These 
are  generally  smaller  f>an  other  rooms,  and  they  are  usually  ' 
kept  close  during  the  whole  night.  The  result  of  sleeping  in 
such  a  room  is  very  injurious.  A  common  fire,  from  the 
draught  which  it  produces,  ii  very  serviceable  in  ventilating 
rooms,  but  it  is  at  best  a  defective  means  of  doing  so.  The 
draught  which  it  creates  generally  sweeps  along  near  the  floor 
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between  the  door  and  the  fire,  leaving  all  above  the  level  of 
the  chimney-piece  unpurified.  Yet  scarcely  any  other  arrange- 
ment is  anywhere  made  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  air  in 
ordinary  rooms. 

FOOD. 

The  second  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  health  is  a  suffi- 
ciency of  nutritious  food. 

Organic  bodies,  in  which  are  included  vegetables  as  well  as 
animals,  are  constituted  upon  the  principle  of  a  continual 
waste  0/  substance  supplied  by  continual  nutfition. 

The  Nutritive  System  of  animals,  from  apparently  the 
humblest  of  these  to  the  highest,  comprehends  an  alimentary 
tube  or  cavity^  into  which  food  b  received,  and  from  which, 
after  undergoing  certain  changes,  it  is  diffused  by  means  of 
smaller  vessels  throughout  the  whole  structure.  In  the  form 
of  this  tube,  and  in  the  other  apparatus  connected  with  the 
taking  of  food,  there  are,  in  different  animals,  varieties  of 
structure,  all  of  which  are  respectively  in  conformity  with  pecu- 
liarities in  the  quality  and  amount  of  food  which  the  particular 
animals  are  designed  to  take.  The  itrmony  to  be  observed 
in  these  arrangements  b  remarkably  significant  of  that  Creative 
design  to  be  traced  in  all  things. 

Man  Designed  to  Live  on  a  Mixed  Diet.— Some  ani- 
mals  are  formed  to  live  upon  vegetable  substances  alone; 
others  are  calculated  to  live  upon  the  flesh  of  other  animals. 
Herbivorous  animals,  as  the  former  are  called,  have  generally 
a  long  and  complicated  alimentary  tube,  because  the  nutritious 
part  of  such  food,  being  comparatively  small  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  bulk,  requires  a  greater  space  in  which  to  be  ex- 
tracted and  absorbed  into  the  system.  The  sheep,  for  example, 
has  a  series  of  intestines  twenty-seven  times  the  length  of  its 
body.  For  the  opposite  reasons  carnivorous  or  flesh-devouring 
-mimals,  as  the  feline  tribe  of  quadrupeds,  and  the  rapacious 
^irds,  have  generally  a  short  intestinal  canal.  The  former 
class  of  animals  are  furnished  with  teeth  calculated  by  their 
broad  and  flat  surfaces,  as  well  as  by  the  lateral  movement  of 
the  jaws  in  which  they  are  set,  to  mince  down  the  herbage  and 
grain  eaten  by  them.  But  the  carnivorous  animals,  with  wide- 
opening  jaws,  have  long  and  sharp  fangs  to  seize  and  tear 
their  prey.  These  peculiarities  of  structure  mark  sufficiently 
the  designs  of  nature  with  respect  to  the  kinds  of  food  required 
by  the  two  different  classes  of  animals  for  their  support. 

The  human  intestinal  canal  being  of  medium  length,  and  the 
human  teeth  being  a  mixture  of  the  two  kinds,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  man  was  designed  to  eat  both  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal food.  As  no  animal  can  live  agreeably  or  healthy  except 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  its  constitution,  it  follows  that 
man  will  not  thrive  unless  with  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vege- 
table food.  The  followers  of  Pythagoras  argued,  from  the 
cruelty  of  putting  animals  to  death,  that  it  was  proper  to  live 
•on  vegetables  alone,  and  many  eccentric  persons  of  modem 
times  have  acted  upon  this  rule.  But  the  ordinances  of  Nature 
speak  a  different  language  ;  and,  if  we  have  any  faith  in  these, 
we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  a  mixture  of  animal  food 
is  necessary  for  our  well-being.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
dispense  with  vegetable  food,  without  injurious  consequences. 
In  that  case  we  place  in  a  medium  alimentary  canal  a  kind  of 
food  which  is  olcnlated  for  a  short  one,  thus  violating  an 


arrangement  of  the  most  unportant  nature.  A  balance  between 
the  two  kinds  of  food  is  what  we  should  observe,  if  we  would 
desire  to  live  a  natural  and  consequently  healthy  life. 

Rules  Connected  with  Eating. — In  order  fiilly  to  un- 
derstand how  to  eat,  what  to  eat,  and  how  to  conduct  ourselves 
after  eating,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  acquainted  in 
some  measure  with  ^^  process  of  nutrition — that  curious  series 
of  operations  by  which  food  is  received  and  assimilated  by  oar 
system  in  order  to  make  good  the  deficiency  produced  by 
waste. 

Food  is  first  received  into  the  mouth,  and  there  the  (^>er- 
ations  in  question  may  be  said  to  commence*  It  is  there  to 
be  chewed  (or  masticated),  and  mixed  with  saliva,  preparato^ 
to  its  being  swallowed  or  sent  into  the  stomach.  Even  in  th^ 
introductory  stage,  there  are  certain  rules  to  be  observed. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  to  know  k9w  toeat  \%9l  matter  of 
very  considerable  importance. 

Many  persons,  thinking  it  all  a  matter  of  Indifference,  or 
perhaps  unduly  anxious  to  dispatch  their  meals,  eat  veiy  fast. 
They  tumble  their  meat  precipitately  into  their  months,  and 
swallow  it  almost  without  mastication.  This  is  contrary  to  an 
express  law  of  nature,  as  may  be  easily  shown. 

Food,  on  being  received  into  the  mouth,  has  two  processes 
to  undergo,  both  very  necessary  to  digestion.  It  has  to  be 
masticated,  or  chewed  down,  and  also  to  receive  an  admixture 
of  saliva.  The  saliva  is  a  fluid  arising  from  certain  glands  in 
and  near  the  mouth,  and  approaching  in  character  to  the  gas- 
trie  juice  afterward  to  be  described.  Unless  food  be  well 
broken  down  or  masticated,  and  also  well  mixed  up  with  the 
salivary  fluid,  it  will  be  difficult  of  digestion.  The  stomach  is 
then  called  upon  to  do,  beside  its  own  proper  duty,  that  whidi 
properly  belongs  to  the  teeth  and  saliva,  and  it  is  thus  ovei^ 
burdened  and  embarrassed,  of^en  in  a  very  serious  manner. 
The  pains  of  indigestion  are  the  immediate  consequence,  and 
more  remote  injuries  follow. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  concluded  that  a  deUheraU  mcLstictOitm 
of  our  food  is  conducive  to  healthy  and  that  fast  eating  is  imJM' 
rious,  and  sometimes  even  dangerous^ 

The  food,  having  been  properly  masticated,  is,  by  the  action 
of  the  tongue,  thrown  into  the  gullet.  It  then  descends  into 
the  stomach,  not  so  much  by  its  own  gravity,  as  by  its  being 
urged  along  by  the  contractions  and  motions  of  the  gullet  it* 
self.  The  stomach  may  be  considered  as  an  expansion  of  the 
gullet,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  alimentary  canaL  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  membranous  pouch  or  bag,  very  similar  in  shape  to  a 
bagpipe,  having  two  openings,  the  one  by  which  the  food  en- 
ters, the  other  that  by  which  it  passes  out  It  is  into  the  greater 
curvature  of  the  bag  that  the  gullet  enters ;  it  Is  at  its  lesser 
that  it  opens  into  that  adjoining  portion  of  the  canal  into 
which  the  half-digested  mass  is  next  propelled. 

Wlien  food  has  been  introduced,  the  two  orifices  close,  and 
that  which  we  may  term  the  second  stage  in  the  process  of  di- 
gestion  commences.  The  mass,  already  saturated  with  saliva, 
and  so  broken  down  as  to  expose  all  its  particles  to  tiie  action 
of  the  gastric  juice,  is  now  submitted  to  the  action  of  that 
fluid,  which,  during  digestion,  is  freely  secreted  by  the  vessels 
of  the  stomach.  The  most  remarkable  quality  of  this  Jake  is 
its  solvent  power,  which  is  V^^^^^^^  ^y  GOOglC 
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The  food  exposed  to  this  dissolving  agency  is  conyerted  into 
a  soft,  gray,  pulpy  mass,  called  chyme,  which,  by  the  muscular 
contraction  of  the  stcmiach,  is  uiged  on  into  the 'adjoining  part 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  called  the  duodenum.  This  isgener* 
ally  completed  in  the  space  of  from  half  an  hour  to  two  or 
three  hours ;  the  period  varying  according  to  the  nature  and 
volume  of  the  food  tsdcen,  and  the  mastication  and  insaliva* 
tion  it  has  undergone. 

In  the  duodenum,  the  chyme  becomes  intimately  mixed  and 
Incorporated  with  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice ;  also  with  a 
fluid  secreted  by  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  intestine  itself. 
The  bile  is  a  greenish,  bitter,  and  somewhat  viscid  fluid,  se* 
croted  by  the  liver,  which  occupies  a  considerable  space  on 
the  right  side  of  the  body,  immediately  under  the  ribs.  From 
this  organ  the  bile,  after  a  portion  of  it  has  passed  up  into  the 
adjacent  gall*  bladder,  descends  through  a  small  duct,  about 
the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  into  the  duodenum.  The  chyme, 
when  mixed  with  these  fluids,  undergoes  a  change  in  its  ap- 
pearance ;  it  assumes  a  yellow  color  and  bitter  taste,  owing  to 
the  predominance  of  the  bile  in  the  mass  :  but  its  character 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food  that  has  been  taken. 
Fatty  matters,  tendons,  cartilages,  white  of  eggs,  etc.,  are  not 
so  readily  converted  into  chyme  as  fibrous  or  fleshy,  cheesy, 
and  glutinous  substances.  The  chyme,  having  undergone  the 
changes  adverted  to,  is  urged  by  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
intestines  onward  through  the  alimentary  canaL  This  curious 
motion  of  the  intestines  is  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscular  coat  which  enters  into  their  structure,  and  one  of  the 
principal  uses  ascribed  to  the  bile  is  that  of  stimulating  them 
to  this  motion.  If  the  peristaltic  motion  be  diminished,  ow* 
ing  to  a  deficiency  of  bile,  then  the  progress  of  digestion  is 
retarded,  and  the  body  becomes  constipated.  In  such  cases, 
calomel,  the  blue  pill,  and  other  medicines,  are  administered 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  liver  to  secrete  the  biliary 
fluid  that  it  may  quicken  by  its  stimulating  properties  the 
peristaltic  action.  But  this  b  not  the  only  use  of  the  bile :  it 
also  assists  in  separating  the  nutritious  from  the  non-nutritious 
portion  of  the  alimentary  mass,  for  the  chyme  now  presents  a 
mixture  of  a  fluid  termied  chyUt  which  is  in  reality  the  nu- 
tritious portion  eliminated  from  the  food.  The  chyme  thus 
mixed  with  chyle  arrives  in  the  small  intestines,  on  the  walls 
of  which  a  series  of  exquisitely  delicate  vessels  ramify  in  every 
direction.  These  vessels  absorb  or  take  up  the  chyle,  leaving 
the  rest  of  the  mass  to  be  ejected  from  the  body.  The  chyle, 
thus  taken  up,  is  carried  into  little  bodies  of  glands,  where  it 
is  still  further  elaborated,  acquiring  additional  nutritious  prop* 
erties  ;  after  which,  corresponding  vessels,  emerging  from  these 
glands,  carry  along  the  fluid  to  a  comparatively  large  vessel, 
called  the  thoracic  duct,  which  ascends  in  the  abdomen  along 
the  side  of  the  back»bone,  and  pours  it  into  that  side  of  the 
heart  to  which  the  blood  that  has  already  circulated  through 
the  body  returns.  Here  the  chyle  b  intimately  mixed  with 
the  blood,  which  fluid  is  now  propelled  into  the  lungs,  when 
it  undergoes,  from  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  wa 
lireathe,  the  changes  necessary  to  render  It  again  fit  for  dicO' 
lation.  It  is  in  the  lungs,  therefore,  that  the  piocest  of  dif{es> 
tion  is  completed ;  the  blood  has  now  acquired  those  nrntrient 
ffopertiet  from  which  it  secretes  the  new  partidet  of  mattar 


adapted  to  supply  the  waste  of  the  different  textures  of  the 
body. 

When  food  Is  received  Into  the  stomach,  the  secretion  of 
the  gastric  juice  immediately  commences;  and  when  a  full 
meal  has  been  taken,  this  secretion  geflerally  lasts  for  about  an 
hour.  It  is  a  law  of  vital  action,  that  when  any  living  organ 
is  called  into  play,  there  is  immediately  an  increased  flow  of 
blood  and  nervous  energy  toward  it.  The  stomach,  while  se« 
creting  its  fluid,  displays  this  phenomenon,  and  the  conse- 
quence b,  that  the  blood  and  nervous  energy  are  called  away 
from  other  organs.  Thb  b  the  cause  of  that  chilliness  at  the 
extremities  which  we  often  feel  after  eating  heartily.  So  great 
b  the  demand  which  the  stomach  thus  makes  upon  the  rest  of 
the  system,  that,  during  and  for  some  time  after  a  meal,  we  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  take  strong  exercise  of  any  kind.  Both 
body  and  mind  are  inactive  and  languid.  They  are  so,  simply 
because  that  which  supports  muscular  and  mental  activity  is 
concentrated  for  the  time  upon  the  organs  of  digestion.  Thb 
b  an  arrangement  of  nature  which  a  regard  to  health  requires 
that  we  should  not  interfere  with.  We  should  indulge  in  ike 
muscular  and  mental  repose  which  is  demanded:  and  this  should 
last  for  not  much  less  than  an  hour  after  every  meal.  In  that 
time  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  nearly  finished ;  the  new 
nutriment  begins  to  tell  upon  the  general  circulation  ;  and  we 
are  again  fit  for  active  exertion.  The  consequence  of  not  observ- 
ing thb  rule  b  very  hurtfuL  Strong  exercise,  or  mental  appli 
cation  during  or  immediately  after  a  meal,  diverts  the  flow  of 
nervous  energy  and  of  blood  to  the  stomach,  and  the  proc- 
ess of  digestion  is  necessarily  retarded  or  stopped.  Confu- 
sion b  thus  introduced  into  the  system,  and  a  tendency  to  the 
terrible  calamity  of  dyspepsia  b  perhaps  establbhed. 

For  the  same  reason  thsU  repose  b  required  after  a  meal,  it 
b  necessary,  in  some  measure,  for  a  little  whil^  before.  At 
the  moment  when  we  have  concluded  a  severe  muscular  task, 
such,  for  example,  as  a  long  walk,  the  flow  of  nervous  en- 
ergy and  of  circulation  b  strongly  directed  to  the  muscular 
system.  It  requires  some  time  to  allow  thb  flow  to  stop  and 
subside :  and,  till  thb  takes  place,  it  b  not  proper  to  bring 
the  stomach  into  exercise,  as  the  demand  it  makes  when 
filled  would  not  in  that  case  be  answered.  Just  so  if  we  be 
engaged  in  close  mental  application,  the  nervous  energy  and 
circulation  being  in  that  case  directed  to  the  brain,  it  is  not 
right  all  at  once  to  call  another  and  dbtant  organ  into  play ; 
some  time  b  required  to  allow  of  the  energy  and  circulation 
being  prepared  to  take  the  new  direction.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that,  a  short  period  of  repose 
or  at  leeut  of  very  Ught  occupation^  should  be  allowed  before 
every  rrteaL 

Kinds  of  Food^—It  has  been  shown  by  a  reference  to  the 
structure  of  the  human  intestinal  canal,  that  our  food  is 
designed  to  be  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

Inquiries  with  respect  to  the  comparative  digestibility  of 
different  kinds  of  food,  are  perhaps  chiefly  of  consequence  to 
those  In  whom  health  has  already  been  lost.  To  the  sound 
and  healthy  it  is  comparatively  of  little  consequence  what 
kind  of  food  b  taken,  provided  that  some  variation  is  observed, 
and  no  excess  committed  as  to  quantity.  Within  the  ran^c  of 
fish,  fieih,  and  fowl,  there  b  ample  scope  i(n>a  safe  dKxo» 
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There  is  scarcely  any  of  the  familiar  aliments  of  these  kinds, 
but.  if  plainly  dressed,  will  digest  in  from  two  to  four  hours, 
and  prove  perfectly  healthy.  One  rule  alone  has  been  pretty 
well  ascertained  with  respect  to  animal  foods,  that  they  are  the 
more  digestible  the  more  minute  and  tender  the  fiber  may  be. 
They  contain  more  nutriment  in  a  given  bulk  than  vegetable 
matters,  and  hence  their  less  need  for  length  of  intestine  to 
digest  them.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  between  the 
chyle  produced  from  animal  and  that  from  vegetable  food,  no 
essential  distinction  can  be  observed. 

Tendon,  suet,  and  oily  matters  in  general,  are  considerably 
less  digestible  than  the  ordinary  fiber ;  and  these  are  aliments 
which  should  be  taken  sparingly.  Pickling,  from  its  effects  in 
hardening  the  fiber,  diminishes  the  digestibility  of  meat. 
Dressed  shell-fish,  cheese  and  some  other  animal  foods,  are 
Avoided  by  many  as  not  sufficiently  digestible. 

Farinaceous  foods  of  all  kinds — wheat,  oaten,  and  barley 
bread,  oaten  porridge,  sago,  arrow-root,  tapioca,  and  potatoes 
— are  highly  suitable  to  the  human  constitution.  They  gener- 
ally require  under  two  hours  for  digestion,  or  about  half  the 
time  of  a  full  mixed  meaL  The  cottage  children  of  Scotland, 
reared  exclusively  upon  oaten  porridge  and  bread,  with 
potatoes  and  milk,  may  be  cited  as  a  remarkable  example  of  a 
class  of  human  beings  possessing  in  an  uncommon  degree  the 
blessing  of  health.  Green  vegetables  and  fruit,  however 
softened  by  dressing,  are  less  digestible,  and  less  healthy  as  a 
diet.  One  important  consideration  here  occurs.  There  is 
need  for  a  certain  bulk  in  our  ordinary  food.  Receiving  nutri- 
ment in  a  condensed  form  and  in  a  small  space  will  not  serve 
the  purpose.  This  is  because  the  organs  of  digestion  are  cal- 
culated for  receiving  our  food  nearly  in  the  condition  in  which 
nature  presents  it,  namely  in  a  considerable  bulk  with  regard 
to  its  nutritious  properties. 

Quantity  of  Food. — Number  and  Times  of  Meals.— 
With  respect  to  the  amount  of  food  necessary  for  health,  it  is 
difficult  to  lay  down  any  rule,  as  different  quantities  are  safe 
with  different  individuals,  cccording  to  their  sex,  age,  activity 
of  life,  and  some  other  conditions. 

The  number  and  times  of  meals  are  other  questions  as  yet 
undetermined.  As  the  digestion  of  a  meal  rarely  requires 
more  than  four  hours,  and  the  waking  part  of  a  day  is  about 
sixteen,  it  seems  unavoidable  that  at  least  three  meals  be  taken, 
though  it  may  be  proper  that  one,  if  not  two  of  these,  be  com- 
paratively of  a  light  nature.  Breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea  as  a 
light  meal,  may  be  considered  as  a  safe,  if  not  a  very  accurate, 
prescription  for  the  daily  food  of  a  healthy  person.  Certainly 
four  good  meals  a  day  is  too  much. 

The  interval  between  rising  and  breakfast  ought  not  to  be 
great,  and  no  severe  exercise  or  task-work  of  any  kind  should 
be  undergone  during  this  interval.  There  is  a  general  pre- 
possession to  the  contrary,  arising  probably  from  the  feeling 
of  freedom  and  lightness  which  most  people  feel  at  that  period 
of  the  day,  and  which  seems  to  them  as  indicating  a  prepared- 
ness for  exertion.  But  this  feeling,  perhaps,  only  arises  from 
a  sense  of  relief  from  that  oppression  of  food  under  which 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  day  is  spent.  It  is  quite  inconsbtent 
with  all  we  know  of  the  physiology  of  aliment,  to  suppose  that 
ibc  bodj  la  capable  of  much  exertion  when  the  stomach  has 


been  for  several  hours  quite  empty.  We  hare  known  many 
persons  take  long  walks  before  breakfast,  under  an  impression 
that  they  were  doing  something  extremely  favorable  to  health. 
Others  we  have  known  go  through  three  hours  of  mental  tadL« 
work  at  the  same  period,  believing  that  they  were  gaining  ao 
much  time.  But  the  only  observable  result  was  to  subtract 
from  the  powers  of  exertion  in  the  middle  and  latter  part  of 
the  da^.  In  so  far  as  the  practice  was  contrary  to  nature,  it 
would  likewise  of  course  produce  permanent  injury.  Only  a 
short  saunter  in  the  open  air,  or  a  very  brief  application  to  busi- 
ness or  task-work,  can  be  safely  indulged  in  before  breakfiast. 

With  regard  to  the  time  for  either  breakfast  or  dinner, 
nothing  can  be  said  with  scientific  authority. 

Variety  of  Food. — A  judicious  variation  of  food  is  not  only 
useful,  but  important  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  aliments, 
such  as  bread,  which  cannot  be  varied,  and  whidi  no  one  ever 
wishes  to  be  so.  But  apart  from  one  or  two  articles,  a  ceitatc 
variation  of  rotation  is  much  to  be  desired,  and  will  prove 
favorable  to  health*  There  is  a  common  prepossession  respect- 
ing one  disk,  which  is  more  spoken  of  than  acted  upon.  In 
reality,  there  is  no  virtue  in  this  practice,  excepting  that,  if 
rigidly  adhered  to,  it  makes  excess  nearly  impossible,  no  one 
being  able  to  eat  to  satiety  of  one  kind  of  food.  There  would 
be  a  benefit  from  both  a  daily  variation  of  food  and  eating  of 
more  than  one  dish  at  a  meal,  if  moderation  were  in  both  cases 
to  be  strictly  observed,  for  the  relish  to  be  thus  obtained  ia  use- 
ful as  promotive  of  the  flow  of  nervous  energy  to  the  stomach, 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  cheerfulness  is  nsefuL  The 
policy  which  would  make  food  in  any  way  unpleasant  to  the 
taste,  is  a  most  mistaken  one ;  for  to  eat  with  languor,  oi 
against  inclination,  or  with  any  degree  of  disgust,  is  to  lose 
much  of  the  benefit  of  eating.  On  the  other  hand«  to  cook 
dishes  highly,  and  provoke  appetite  by  artificial  means,  are 
equally  reprehensible.  Propriety  lies  in  the  mean  between  the 
two  extremes. 

Beyerag^. — The  body  containing  a  vast  amount  of  fluids, 
which  are  undergoing  a  perpetual  watte,  there  is  a  necesaty 
for  an  occasional  supply  of  liquor  of  some  kind,  as  well  as  of 
solid  food.  It  remains  to  be  considered  what  is  required  in 
the  character  or  nature  of  this  liquor,  to  make  it  serve  the  end 
consistently  with  the  preservation  of  health. 

When  the  digestion  is  good  and  the  system  in  full  vigor,  the 
bodily  energy  is  easily  sustained  by  nutritions  food,  and 
"artificial  stimulant  only  increases  the  wasting  of  the  natmraX 
strength.**  Neariy  all  physicians,  indeed,  concur  in  represent- 
ing ardent  liquors  as  unfavorable  to  the  health  of  the  healthy, 
and  as  being  in  their  excess  highly  injurious.  Even  the 
specious  defense  which  has  been  set  up  for  their  use,  on  tiie 
ground  that  they  would  not  have  been  given  to  man  if  they 
had  not  been  designed  for  general  use,  has  been  shown  to  be 
ill-founded,  seeing  that  vimms  fermentation,  from  which  they 
are  derived,  is  not  a  healthy  condition  of  vegetable  matter,  bat 
a  stage  in  its  progress  to  decay.  Upon  the  whole,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  these  liquors  are  deleterious  in  our  ordinary 
healthy  condition  ;  and  that  simple  water,  toast  water,  whey, 
ginger  beer,  or  lemonade,  would  be  preferable  (the  first  behig 
the  most  natural  and  the  best  of  all),  if  we  oonld  only  < 
to  deny  oonelvet  further  indulgence. 
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CLEANLINESS. 

To  keep  the  body  in  a  detnly  condition  is  the  third  impor- 
tant requisite  for  health.  This  becomes  necessary  in  conse* 
qaence  of  a  very  important  process  which  is  constantly  going 
on  near  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  body. 

The  process  in  question  is  that  o( persfiratum.  The  matter 
here  concerned  is  a  watery  secretion  produced  by  glands  near 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  sent  up  through  the  skin  by  chan- 
nels imperceptibly  minute  and  wonderfully  numerous.  From 
one  to  two  pounds  of  this  secretion  is  believed  to  exude  through 
these  channels  or  pores  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours, 
being  in  fact  the  chief  form  taken  by  what  is  called  the  waste 
of  the  system,  the  remainder  passing  off  by  the  bowels,  kidneys, 
and  lungs.  To  promote  the  egress  of  this  fluid  is  of  great 
consequence  to  health ;  for  when  it  is  suppressed,  disease  is 
apt  to  £Edl  upon  some  of  the  other  organs  concerned  in  the 
discharge  of  waste. 

One  of  the  most  notable  checks  which  perspiration  experi- 
ences is  that  produced  by  a  current  of  cold  air  upon  the  skin, 
in  which  case  the  pores  instantly  contract  and  close,  and  the 
individual  is  seized  with  some  ailment  either  in  one  of  the 
other  oigans  of  watte,  whichever  is  in  him  the  weakest,  or  in 
the  internal  lining  of  some  part  of  the  body,  all  of  which  ia 
sympathetic  with  the  condition  of  the  skin*  A  result  of  the 
nature  of  that  last  described  is  usually  recognized  as  a  cold  or 
catarrh.  We  are  not  at  present  called  on  particularly  to  notice 
such  effects  of  checked  perspiration,  bnt  others  of  a  less  imme- 
diately hurtful  or  dangerous  nature. 

The  fluid  alluded  to  is  composed,  besides  water,  of  certain 
salts  and  animal  matters,  which,  being  solid,  do  not  pass  away 
in  vapor,  as  does  the  watery  pan  of  the  compound,  bnt  rest 
on  the  surface  where  they  have  been  discharged.  There,  If 
not  removed  by  some  artificial  means,  they  form  a  layer  of 
hard  stuff,  and  unavoidably  impede  the  egress  of  the  current 
perspiration.  By  cleanliness  is  merely  meant  the  taking 
proper  means  to  prevent  this  or  any  other  matter  accumulating 
on  the  surface,  to  the  production  of  certain  hurtful  conse- 
quences. 

Ablution  or  washing  is  the  best  means  of  attaining  this  end ; 
and  accordingly  it  is  well  for  us  to  wash  or  bathe  the  body 
very  frequently.  Many  leave  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their 
bodies  unwashed,  except,  perhaps,  on  rare  occasions,  thinking 
it  enough  if  the  parts  exposed  to  common  view  be  in  decent 
trim.  If  the  object  of  cleaning  were  solely  to  preserve  fair 
appearances,  this  might  be  sufficient ;  but  the  great  end,  it 
must  be  clearly  seen,  is  to  keep  the  skin  in  a  fit  state  for  Its 
peculiar  and  very  important  functions.  Frequent  change  of 
the  clothing  next  to  the  skin  is  of  course  a  great  aid  to  clean- 
liness, and  may  partly  be  esteemed  as  a  substitute  for  bathing, 
seeing  that  the  clothes  absorb  much  of  the  impurities,  and, 
when  changed,  may  be  said  to  carry  these  off.  But  still  this  will 
not  serve  the  end  nearly  so  well  as  frequent  ablution  of  the 
whole  person.  Any  one  will  be  convinced  of  this,  who  goes 
into  a  bath,  and  uses  the  flesh-brush  in  cleansing  his  body. 
The  quantity  of  scurf  and  impurity  which  he  will  then  remove, 
from  even  a  body  which  has  changes  of  linen  onoe  a  day,  will 
surprise  him. 


EXERCISE. 

The  constitution  of  external  nature  shows  that  man  was 
destined  for  an  active  existence,  as,  without  labor,  scare  ly 
any  of  the  gifts  of  providence  are  to  be  made  available.  In 
perfect  harmony  with  this  character  of  the  material  world,  he 
has  been  furnished  with  a  muscular  and  mental  system,  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  being  fitted  for  exertion,  and  rfr* 
quiring  exertion  for  a  healthy  existence.  Formed  as  he  is,  it 
is  not  possible  for  him  to  abstain  from  exertion  without  very 
hurtful  consequences. 

Muscular  Exercise^— With  regard  to  merely  bodily  exer- 
cise, it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  have  no 
fewer  than  four  hundred  muscles,  each  designed  to  serve  some 
particular  end  in  locomotion  or  in  operating  upon  external 
objects.  A  sound  state  of  body  depends  very  much  upon 
each  of  these  muscles  being  brought  into  action  in  proper  cir. 
cumstances  and  to  a  suitable  extent.  There  is  even  a  law 
operating  within  a  certain  range,  by  which  each  muscle  will 
gain  in  stnngik  attd  totmdnesshj  being  brought  into  a  proper 
d^ree  of  activity. 

The  process  of  waste  and  renovation  may  be  said  to  be 
always  going  on  in  the  body,  but  it  does  not  go  on  with  per- 
manent steadiness  unless  the  muscular  system  be  exercised. 
Whenever  one  of  the  organs  is  put  into  exertion,  this  process 
becomes  active,  and  the  two  operations  of  which  it  consists 
maintain  a  due  proportion  to  eadi  other.  A  greater  flow  of 
blood  and  of  nervous  energy  is  sent  to  the  organ,  and  this 
continues  as  long  as  it  is  kept  in  activity.  When  one  state  of 
action  follows  close  upon  another,  the  renovating  part  of  the 
process  rather  exceeds  the  waste,  and  an  accretion  of  new 
substance,  as  well  as  an  addition  of  fresh  power  takes  place. 
On  the  contrary,  when  an  organ  is  little  exercised,  the  process 
of  renovation  goes  on  languidly,  and  to  a  less  extent  than  that 
of  waste,  and  the  parts  consequently  become  flabby,  shrunken, 
and  weak.  Even-the  bones  are  subject  to  the  same  laws.  If 
these  be  duly  exercised  in  their  business  of  administering  to 
motion,  the  vessels  which  pervade  them  are  fed  more  actively 
with  blood,  and  they  increase  in  dimensions,  solidity,  and 
strength.  If  they  be  little  exercised,  the  stimulus  required 
for  the  supply  of  blood  to  them  becomes  insufficient ;  imper- 
fect nutrition  takes  place ;  and  the  consequences  are  debility, 
softness,  and  unfitness  for  their  office.  Bones  may  be  so 
much  softened  by  inaction,  as  to  become  susceptible  of  being 
cift  by  a  knife.  In  a  less  degree,  the  same  cause  will  produce 
languor  and  bad  health. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  observe,  that  the  exercise 
of  any  particular  limb  does  little  besides  improving  the 
strength  of  that  limb  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  increase  our  gen- 
eral strength,  the  whole  frame  must  be  brought  into  exei> 

In  order,  then,  to  maintain  in  a  sound  state  the  energies 
which  nature  has  given  us,  and  still  more  particularly,  to  in 
crease  their  amount,  we  must  exercise  tkem.  If  we  desire  to 
have  a  strong  limb,  we  must  exercise  that  limb ;  if  we  desire 
that  the  whole  of  our  frame  should  be  sound  and  strong,  we 
must  exercise  the  whole  of  our  frame.  It  is  mainly  by  these 
means  that  he^th  and  strength  are  to  be  preserved  aod  is* 
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piored.    There  are  roles,  howerer,  for  tlie  applicadon  of  theie 
laws  of  our  being. 

z.  In  order  that  exercise  may  be  traly  adyantageoiis,  the 
parts  must  be  in  a  state  of  sufficient  health  to  endnre  the  ex- 
ertion. In  no  case  must  exercise  be  carried  beyond  what  the 
parts  are  capable  of  bearing  with  ease ;  otherwise  a  loss  of 
eneigy,  instead  of  a  gain,  will  be  the  consequence. 

2.  Exercise,  to  be  efficacious  even  in  a  healthy  subject, 
must  be  excited,  sustained,  and  directed  by  that  nervous  stim* 
nlus  which  gives  the  muscles  the  principal  part  of  their 
strength,  and  contributes  so  much  to  the  nutrition  of  parts  in 
a  state  of  activity. 

3.  The  waste  occasioned  by  exerdse  must  be  duly  replaced 
by  food ;  as,  if  there  be  any  deficiency  In  that  important 
requisite,  the  blood  will  soon  cease  to  give  that  invigoration 
to  the  parts  upon  which  increased  health  and  strength  depend. 

Kinds  of  Bodily  Exercise.— Exercise  is  usually  consid* 
ered  as  of  two  kinds — ^active  and  passive.  The  active  consists 
in  walking,  running,  leaping,  riding,  fencing,  rowing,  skating, 
swimming,  dancing,  and  various  exercises,  such  as  those  with 
the  poles,  ropes,  &c.,  prescribed  in  gymnastic  institutions. 
Th^  passive  consists  in  carriage-riding,  sailing,  friction,  swing- 
ing, &C. 

Walking  is  perhaps  tfie  readiest  mode  of  taking  exercise, 
and  the  one  most  extensively  resorted  to.  If  it  brought  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  as  thoroughly  into  exertion  as  the 
lower,  it  would  be  perfect,  for  it  is  gentle  and  safe  withneariy 
all  except  the  much  debilitated.  To  render  it  the  more 
eflfectual  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body  it  were  well  to  walk  at 
all  times,  when  convenient,  singly  and  allow  the  arms  and 
trunk  free  play.  It  is  best  to  walk  with  a  companion,  or  for 
some  definite  object,  as  the  flow  of  nervous  energy  will  be  by 
these  means  promoted,  and  ^e  exercise  be  rendered,  as  has 
been  already  explained,  the  more  serviceable. 

Very  long  or  rapid  walks  should  not  be  attempted  by 
individuals  of  sedentary  habits,  nor  by  weakly  persons.  Their 
feimes  are  totally  unprepared  for  such  violent  exertion. 

Running  is  an  exercise  which  is  intermediate  between 
walking  and  leaping ;  it  consists,  in  fact,  of  a  series  of  leaps 
performed  in  progression  from  one  foot  to  another,  and  the 
degree  of  its  rapidity  bears  a  constant  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  individual  and  successive  leaps.  Although  this  and 
other  gymnastic  exercises,  such  as  leaping,  wrestling,  throwing 
heavy  weights,  etc.,  may,  when  judiciously  had  recourse  to, 
invigorate  the  body,  yet,  from  apprehension  of  the  evils  and 
accidents  whidi  may  be  so  occasioned,  young  persons  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  engage  extensively  in  such  exercises, 
except  under  the  care  of  some  one  well  acquainted  with  gym- 
nastics. 

Fencing  Is  of  all  active  exercises  that  which  Is  the  most 
commendable,  inasmuch  as  it  throws  open  the  chest,  and  at 
the  same  time  caUs  into  action  the  muscles  both  of  the  upper 
ind  lower  extremities.     Add  to  this,  that  it  improves  very 

ich  the  carriage  of  the  body  ;  for  which  reason  it  may  be 

koned  a  branch  of  polite  education. 

Dancing  is  exhilarating  and  healthful,  and  seems  to  be 
i  I  most  the  only  active  exercise  which  the  despotic  laws  of 
taahion  permit  young  ladies  to  enjoy. 


RiMmg  Is  generally  classed  among  the  passive  fTffrcitftt,  bat 
in  reality  it  is  one  which  involves  nmch  action  of  the  whole 
frame,  and  as  such  Is  very  useful  for  health.  Pursued  solit»> 
rily*  it  has  the  drawbadc  of  being  somewhat  duU ;  but,  when 
two  or  three  ride  In  company,  a  sufficient  flow  of  die  nervoos 
eneigy  may  be  obtained. 

The  amount  of  bodily  exerdse  whidi  should  be  taken  most 
vary  according  to  the  habits,  strength,  and  general  health  of 
the  indivlduaL  It  was  an  aphorism  of  Boeriiaave,  that  every 
person  should  take  at  least  two  hours'  exercise  in  the  di^,  and 
this  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  general  rule* 

Mental  Bzerci8e.~Having  thus  explained  the  laws  and 
regulations  by  which  exercise  may  be  serviceable  to  the  phy- 
sical system,  we  thaU  proceed  to  show  that  the  same  mks 
hold  good  respecthig  the  mental  faculties.  These,  as  is  gen- 
erally allowed,  however  inunaterial  In  one  sense,  are  connected 
organically  with  the  brain— a  portion  of  die  animal  system 
nourished  by  the  same  Uood,  and  regulated  by  the  same  vital 
laws,  as  the  musdes,  bones,  and  nerves.  As,  by  disuse,  nras- 
de  becomes  emaciated,  bone  softens,  blood-vessels  are  oUiter- 
ated,  and  nerves  lose  their  natural  structure,  so,  by  disuse, 
does  the  brain  fall  out  of  its  proper  state,  and  create  misery 
to  its  possessor  \  and  as,  by  over-exertion,  the  waste  of  the 
animal  S3rstem  exceeds  the  supply,  and  debility  and  unsound- 
ness are  produced,  so,  by  over-exertion,  are  the  functions  of 
the  brain  liable  to  be  deranged  and  destroyed.  The  processes 
are  physiologically  the  same,  and  the  effects  bear  an  exact  r&> 
lation  to  each  other.  As  with  the  bodily  powers,  the  mental 
are  to  be  increased  in  magnitude  and  eneigy  by  a  d^ree  of 
exercise  measured  with  a  just  regard  to  their  ordinary  healdi 
and  native  or  habitual  eneigies.  Coiresponding,  moreover,  to 
the  influence  which  the  mind  has  in  giving  the  nervous  stinm- 
Ins  so  useful  in  bodily  exerdse,  is  the  dependence  of  the 
mind  upon  the  body  for  supplies  of  healthy  nutriment.  And, 
in  like  manner  with  the  bodily  functions,  each  mental  faculty 
is  only  to  be  strengthened  by  the  exercise  of  itself  in  particular. 

It  ought  to  be  universally  known,  that  the  uses  of  our  in- 
tellectual nature  are  not  to  be  properly  realized  without  a  just 
regard  to  the  laws  of  that  perishable  frame  with  which  it  is 
connected;  that,  in  cultivating  the  mind,  we  must  ndthcr 
overtask  nor  undertask  the  body,  neither  push  it  to  too  great 
a  speed,  nor  leave  it  neglected;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
this  intimate  connection  and  mutual  dependence,  the  higiiest 
merits  on  the  part  of  the  mind  will  not  compensate  for  mus- 
cles mistreated,  or  soothe  a  nervous  system  which  severe  study 
has  tortured  into  insanity.  To  come  to  detail,  it  ought  to  be 
Impressed  on  all,  that  to  spend  more  than  a  moderate  number 
of  hours  in  mental  exerdse  diminishes  insensibly  the  powers 
of  future  application,  and  tends  to  abbrevute  life ;  that  no 
mental  exercise  should  be  attempted  immediatdy  after  meab, 
as  the  processes  of  thought  and  of  digestion  cannot  be  afdy 
prosecuted  together ;  and  that,  without  a  due  share  of  exercise 
to  the  whole  of  the  mental  faculties,  there  can  be  no  soundness 
in  any,  while  the  whole  corporeal  S3rstem  will  give  way  be- 
neath a  severe  pressure  upon  any  one  in  particular.  These 
are  truths  completely  established  with  physiologists,  and  upon 
which  it  is  undeniable  that  a  great  portion  of  hnman  happL 
ness  depends. 
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Repose  a  Condition  Demanded  hj  Szardae.— Exer- 
cise demands  oceasieiud  periods  of  repose,  and,  in  particnlar, 
that  a  certain  part  of  eyery  twenty^oor  hoars  be  spent  in  sleep. 
After  having  been  engaged  in  daily  occapations  for  fourteen  or 
sixteen  hoars,  a  general  feeling  of  fatigue  and  weakness  is  in- 
dnced ;  the  motions  of  the  body  become  difficult,  the  senses 
confused,  the  power  of  volition  or  will  suspended,  and  the  rest 
of  the  mental  faculties,  becoming  more  and  more  inactive,  sink 
at  length  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  The  sense  of  sight 
first  ceases  to  act  by  the  dosing  of  the  eyelids  j  then  the  senses 
of  taste  and  tmell  become  dormant ;  and  then  those  of  hearing 
and  tOQch.  The  muscles,  also,  dispose  themselves  with  a  cer- 
tain reference  to  ease  of  position,  those  of  the  limbs  having 
grown  indolent  befoie  those  that  support  the  head,  and  those 
that  support  the  head  before  those  of  the  trunk.  In  proper* 
tion  as  these  phenomena  proceed^  the  respiration  becomes 
slower  and  more  deep,  the  circulation  diminishes  in  impetus, 
the  blood  proceeds  in  great  quantity  toward  the  head,  and  all 
the  functions  of  the  internal  organs  become  retarded.  In  this 
state,  shut  out  as  it  were  from  tlte  external  worlds  the  mind 
still  retains  its  wonted  activity,  deprived,  however,  of  the  guid- 
ance of  judgment  and  the  power  of  distinct  recollection  $  in 
consequence  of  which,  it  does  not  perceive  the  monstrous  in* 
congruities  of  the  imagery  which  sweeps  before  it,  and  takes  but 
faint  cognizance  of  the  time  which  elapses. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  the  more  uninterrupted 
sleep  is,  the  more  refreshing  and  salutary  will  be  itseflects ;  for 
during  this  period,  the  body  undoubtedly  acquires  an  accession 
of  nervous  energy,  which  restlessness,  however  induced,  must 
disturb ;  and  therefore  the  state  of  the  body  before  going  to 
sleep,  the  kind  of  bed,  and  the  manner  of  clothing,  require  es- 
pecial attention.  As  the  functions  of  the  Ixxiy  are  performed 
more  slowly  during  our  sleeping  than  our  waking  hours,  a  fiill 
meal  or  supper,  taken  immediately  before  going  to  bed,  imposes 
a  load  on  the  stomach  which  it  b  not  in  a  condition  to  digest, 
and  the  unpleasant  consequence  of  oppressive  and  harassing 
dreams  is  almost  certain  to  ensue.  When  the  sleeper  lies  on  his 
back,  the  heart  pressing,  while  pulsating,  on  the  limgs,  gives 
rise  to  a  sense  of  intolerable  oppression  on  the  chest,  which 
seems  to  bear  down  upon  the  whole  body,  so  that  in  this  pain- 
ful state  not  a  muscle  will  obey  the  impulse  of  the  will,  and 
every  effort  to  move  appears  to  be  altogether  unavailing.  This 
constitutes iMTM^ftf  or  mghtmare;  and  it  maybe  observed, that, 
as  acidity  on  the  stomach,  or  indigestion,  gives  rise  to  such 
dreams,  so  all  dreams  of  this  disturbed  character  are  converse 
indications  of  indigestion ;  for  which  reason  the  greai  physiolo* 
gist  Haller  considered  dreaming  to  be  a  symptom  of  disease. 

The  kind  of  bed  on  which  we  repose  requires  attention. 
Some  are  advocates  for  soft,  others  for  hard  beds ;  hence  some 
accustom  themselves  to  feather*beds,  others  to  mattresses.  The 
only  difference  between  a  soft  and  a  hard  bed  is  this — that  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  a  soft  bed  presses  on  a  larger  surface  than 
on  a  hard  bed,  and  thereby  a  greater  degree  of  comfort  is  en* 
loyed.  Parents  err  in  fancying  that  a  very  hard  bed  contrib- 
utes to  harden  the  constitution  of  their  children ;  for  which 
reason  they  lay  them  down  on  mattresses,  or  beds  with  board- 
ed bottoms.  A  bed  for  young  children  cannot  be  too  soft, 
]|Kavided  the  child  does  not  sink  into  it  in  such  a  manner  that 


the  surrounding  parts  of  the  bed  bend  over  and  cover  the 
body.  The  too  great  hardness  of  beds,  says  Dr.  Darwin,  fre* 
quently  proves  injurious  to  the  sliape  of  infants,  by  causing 
them  to  rest  on  too  few  parts  at  a  time ;  it  also  causes  theii 
sleep  to  be  uneasy  and  unrefreshing.  Whatever  be  the  time 
chosen  for  sleep*  it  is  evident  that  no  person  can  with  im- 
punity convert  day  into  night.  Eight  o'clock  for  children, 
and  eleven  for  adults,  may  be  recommended  as  good  hours 
for  retiring  to  rest  It  is  well  known  that  children  require 
more  sleep  than  adults ;  and  more  sleep  is  requisite  in  win* 
ter  than  in  summer.  The  average  duration  of  sleep  which 
may  be  ^recommended  for  adults  is  eight  hours ,  but  much 
depends  upon  habit,  and  many  persons  require  only  six.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that,  on  rising  tn  the  mom« 
in^  the  strictest  attention  should  be  paid  to  washing  the 
&ce,  neck  and  hands  \  the  mouth  and  teeth  should  also  be 
well  cleansed.  The  most  simple  powder  for  the  teeth  is  finely 
brayed  charcoal,  a  little  of  which  will  clear  away  all  impu* 
rities,  and  preserve  the  teeth.  On  leaving  the  bedroom,  the 
windows  should  be  opened,  and  the  clothes  of  the  bed  turned 
down,  in  order  that  the  exhalations  of  the  body  during  sleep 
may  be  dissipated.  If,  instead  of  this,  the  bed  be  made  im- 
mediately after  we  have  risen,  these  exhalations  are  again 
folded  up  with  the  clothes— a  practice  which  is  not  consoii> 
ant  either  with  cleanliness  or  health* 

TEMPERATURE. 

The  fifth  Important  requisite  for  health  is  that  the  body  bo 
kept  in  a  temperature  suitable  to  it. 

The  degree  of  heat  indicated  by  sixty  degrees  of  Fahren* 
belt's  thermometer,  or  that  of  a  temperate  summer  day,  is  what 
the  human  body  finds  it  agreeable  to  be  exposed  to  when  in  a 
state  of  inactivity. 

There  is  no  period  of  life  at  which  warmth  is  of  more  conse- 
quence than  in  infancy.  In  a  very  young  babe,  the  circulation 
is  almost  altogether  confined  to  the  surface,  the  internal  or- 
gans being  as  yet  in  a  very  weak  state.  In  such  circumstances, 
to  plunge  the  child  into  cold  water,  from  an  idea  of  making  it 
hardy,  as  b  customary  in  some  countries,  and  among  ignorant 
persons  in  our  own,  is  the  height  of  cruelty  and  folly ;  for  the 
unavoidable  consequence  is,  that  the  blood  is  thrown  in  upon 
the  interna)  organs,  and  inflammation,  bowel-complaints,  croup, 
or  convulsions,  are  very  apt  to  ensue.  A  baby  requires  to  be 
kept  at  a  temperature  above  what  is  suitable  to  a  grown  per- 
son  ;  it  should  be  warmly,  but  not  heavily  clothed  ;  the  room 
where  it  is  kept  should  be  maintained  at  a  good,  but  not  op 
pressive  heat ;  and  it  should  never  be  put  into  other  than  tepid 
water.  It  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  open  air  for  some  days 
after  its  birth. 

At  all  periods  of  life,  it  b  most  desirable  to  avoid  exposure 
to  very  low  temperatures,  especially  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time.  To  sit  long  in  cold  school-rooms,  or  work- 
rooms, with  the  whole  body,  and  especially  the  feet,  in  a  chilled 
condition,  is  very  unfavorable  to  the  health  of  young  people. 

Clothing  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  temperature  of  the 
climate  and  the  season  of  the  year ;  and  where  there  are  such 
abrupt  transitions  from  heat  to  cold  as  in  our  country,  it  bnot 
safe  ever  to  go  very  thinly  clad,  as  we  may  in  that  case  be  ex^ 
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posed  to  a  sadden  chill  before  we  can  effect  the  proper  change 
of  dress.  Very  fatal  effects  often  result  to  ladies  from  incau- 
tiously stepping  out  of  heated  rooms  in  the  imperfect  clothing 
which  they  ludicrously  style  full-dress  ;  all  such  injuries  might 
be  avoided  by  putting  on  a  sufficiency  of  shawls,  and  allowing 
themselves  a  little  time  in  the  lobby  to  cooL  The  under* 
clothing  in  this  country  shotild  be  invariably  of  flannel,  which 
b  remarkably  well  calculated  to  preserve  uniformity  of  tem- 
perature, as  well  as  to  produce  a  healthy  irritation  in  the  skin. 
IVet  clothes  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  when  it  is  in  an 
inactive  state,  have  an  instantaneous  effect  in  reducing  the 
temperature,  this  being  an  unavoidable  effect  of  the  process  of 
evaporation  which  then  takes  place.  Hence  it  is  extremely 
dangerous  to  sit  upon  damp  ground,  or  to  remain  at  rest  for  a 
single  minute  with  wetted  feet,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body 
invested  in  damp  garments.  Dampness  in  the  house  in 
which  we  live  has  the  same  effect,  and  is  equally  dangerous. 
The  chill  produced  by  the  evaporation  from  the  wetted  surface 
checks  the  perspiration,  and  sends  the  blood  inward  to  the 
vit«l  parts,  where  it  tends  to  produce  inflammatory  disease. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  all  effort,  to  improre  and 
preserve  health  has  been  thus  stated  :  '*  Man,  as  an  organized 
being,  is  subject  to  organic  laws,  as  much  as  the  inanimate 
bodies  which  surround  him  are  to  laws  mechanical  and 
chemical ;  and  we  can  as  little  escape  the  consequences  of  neg- 
lect or  violation  of  those  natural  laws,  which  affect  oiganic 
life  through  the  air  we  breathe,  the  food  we  eat,  and  the  ezer* 
cise  we  take,  as  a  stone  projected  from  the  hand,  or  a  shot 
from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  can  place  itself  beyond  the 
bounds  of  gravitation.?  It  may  be  added,  that  *'aU  human 
science,  all  the  arts  of  civilized  man,  consist  of  discoveries 
made  by  us  of  the  laws  impressed  upon  nature  by  the  Author 
of  the  universe,  and  the  applications  of  those  laws  to  the  con- 
ditions—which are  laws  also^in  which  man  and  the  particolai 
bodies  and  substances  around  him  are  placed ;  nor,  it  is  mani- 
fest, should  any  science  concern  us  more  than  that  whidi  re> 
lates  to  the  conditions  on  which  oiganic  life  is  hdd  bjr  each  i» 
dividnaL" 
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T  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  of  the  greatest 
blessings  we  enjoy  are  the  least  appreciated,  and 
this  may.be  truly  said  of  light.  We  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  it,  that  we  fail  to  remember  its  impor- 
tance, though  did  we  but  recollect  that  it  is  syn« 
onymous  with  life  we  could  not  fail  to  be  sensi- 
i  of  the  inestimable  value  of  this  essential  of  oar 
'  being. 

Deprived  of  its  wholesome  and  enlivening  stimolnt 
children  become  pale  and  sickly  in  appearance,  the  blood  la 
imperfectly  oxygenated,  and  a  proneness  to  disease  or  debdity 
arises. 

A  dark,  dull  room,  or  one  from  which  light  is  more  or  less 
excluded,  should  by  all  means  be  avoided,  for  it  u  mjurious 
alike  to  the  eyes,  health  and  spirits  of  children.  But  necea- 
lary  as  light  is  Qt  is  the  natural  food  of  the  eye),  it  requires 
regulating  according  to  the  age.  Donng  early  infancy  the 
eyes  should  not  be  exposed  to  a  concentrated  or  strong 
light ;  the  sun's  light  should  be  softened  by  window  blmds, 
and  an  infant  ought  never  to  be  held  too  near  a  lamp  or 
candle. 

The  best  aignments  In  favor  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
light  are  found  in  the  facts  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  will  cease  to  flourish  if  deprived  of  it, 
and  that  those  children  brought  up  in  the  dreary  dark  slums 
of  cities,  although  quite  as  well  fed  as  those  of  an  agricul* 
tural  laborer,  are  invariably  puny,  sickly  creatures,  without  a 
vestige  of  color  in  their  cheeks. 

The  pernicious  ctistom  which  obtains  so  much  amongst 
the  lower  middle  classes  in  the  suburbs  of  living  almost  entire- 
ly in  the  basement  breakfast-room  cannot  be  too  strongly  con* 
demnedy  where,  as  is  invariably  the  case,  it  is  dark.  The 
room  that  b  most  in  use  should  be  "  the  best  room,"  not  on 
account  of  the  amount  of  furniture  it  contains  but  owing  to  its 
being  the  lightest,  and  into  this  room  the  sun  should  be  al* 
lowed  to  freely  enter,  all  ideas  of  excluding  it  on  account  of 
the  carpet  being  but  false  economy. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  that  a  proper  amount  of  light  la 
necessary  for  a  child  when  awake,  equal  care  should  be 
exercised  in  darkening  the  room  when  it  (the  child)  is  asleep, 
as  too  much  light  then  will  not  merely  prevent  or  interrupt 
sleep,  but  may  act  as  a  very  injurious  stimnkis  to  the  eyes  and 
brain.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  nursery  must,  of  course, 
have  plenty  of  sunlight,  and  with  this  view  should  face  the 


south,  east  or  west,  but  there  is  another  place  about  which 
great  care  should  be  taken — the  school-room.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  influence  of  a  sunless  schoolroom  is  most  bane« 
ful  to  a  young  mind,  and  the  want  of  interest  in  their  study 
often  displayed  by  children  might  in  many  instances  t>e  traced 
to  this  cause, 

BATHING. 

Macbeth's  maxim,  "  If  it  were  done,  when  *tts  dene,  ^«ii 
'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly,"  is  especially  applicable  to 
the  bathing  of  children.  There  should  be  no  nonsense  about 
it  The  object  of  bathing  is  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
cleanliness  but  as  a  means  of  invigorating  the  capillary  circu* 
lation,  and  so  fortifying  the  system  as  to  enable  it  to  resist  at 
mosphenc  vicissitudes. 

To  do  this,  however,  it  b  imperative  that  the  child  should 
not  remain  in  the  bath  (presuming  it  b  not  warm)  more  than  a 
minute  or  two,  as  when  the  body  it  immersed  in  water  below 
ninety  degrees  there  b  a  sensation  of  cold,  a  shrinking  of  the 
skin,  and  a  rush  of  blood  from  the  small  capillary  vessels  of 
the  surface  to  the  internal  vessels,  which  state  of  things  should 
be  speedily  followed  l>y  a  reaction  by  the  heart  and  large  vea- 
seb  forcing  the  blood  back  again  to  the  surface, and  indeed  to 
all  the  outlets ;  so  that  the  skin  glows  and  perhaps  perspires, 
the  secretory  organs  act  more  strongly,  the  liver  and  other  or- 
gans show  an  increased  activity,  and  there  b  a  general  feeling 
of  liveliness  and  vigor. 

But  this  will  not  be  the  case  if  there  b  any  dawdling  or  de- 
lay, not  only  while  in  the  water  but  during  the  process  of  rub* 
bing  and  drying,  which  must  be  performed  with  the  greatest 
briskness  in  order  that  the  proper  reaction,  upon  which  the 
virtue  of  the  bath  depends,  should  take  place  :  otherwise  the 
child  will  get  a  chill,  which  will,  in  addition  to  nullifying  the 
good,  do  it  absolute  harm. 

Up  to  the  age  of  three  months  infants  should  in  all 
weathers  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  but  after  that  age  at  the 
warm  seasons  and  during  Summer  cold  may  be  used,  provided 
the  child  be  strong  enough,  and  b  not  frightened,  but  if  the 
experiment  b  attended  with  comnUtive  screaming  and  great 
dbtress,  discontinue  it  and  substitute  a  warmer  temperature. 
In  washing  a  very  young  child  the  head  should  alwoys  be  the 
first  part  damped,  and  a  flannel  b  preferable  for  that  purpose 
rather  than  a  sponge. 

With  regard  to  all  children  there  are  not  two  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  a  daily  k>ath  given  immediately  on  risins  beiof 
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beneficial,  in  fact  it  is  a  rins  pia  non  of  perfect  health,  pro- 
vided, of  coarse,  the  child  i^  not  too  delicate,  and  for  the  elder 
ones  a  large  sponge  is  a  necessity,  as  by  its  use  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  oxygen  can  be  introduced  into  the  skin  than  by  any 
other  means. 

The  addition  of  8eai-salt  is  a  most  desirable  adjunct,  es- 
pecially  when  the  hips  are  weak,  but  even  when  in  good 
health  its  occasional  ose  will  add  greatly  to  the  tonic  proper* 
ties  of  the  bath.  It  should  be  added  in  such  quantity  to  a  bath 
that  the  mineral  ingredient  is  equal  to  that  contained  in  salt 
water ;  it  will  be  far  more  efficacious  than  a  simple  fresh  water 
bath,  as  it  combines  the  advantages  of  temperature  with  the 
stimulating  action  of  the  salt  upon  the  skin. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  bath  taken  at  the  time  mentioned 
are  twofold.  It  inures  the  body  to  a  greater  degree  of  cold 
than  it  is  likely  to  be  exposed  to  during  the  rest  of  the  day, 
and  so  proves  most  serviceable  in  protecting  it  from  atmos- 
pheric  influences ;  and  it  tends  to  remove  irregularities  in  the 
circulation,  and,  by  exciting  the  healthy  action  of  the  skin,  may 
aid  that  organ  in  removing  disease. 

All,  however,  are  not  strong  enough  to  stand  the  shock  to 
the  system,  and  not  only  those  who  are  extremely  weak,  or 
who  have  any  organic  disease,  especially  the  heart  or  lungs, 
but  there  may  be  some  idiosyncrasy  or  condition  of  the  consti- 
tution peculiar  to  the  individual  which  would  render  it  impos- 
sible. The  invariable  test  b  that  if  after  a  bath  the  child  re* 
mains  chilly,  languid  and  dejected,  or  suffers  from  headache, 
then  ic  is  not  beneficial,  but  if  the  sense  of  cold  rapidly  passes 
off  and  a  glow  of  warmth  and  animation  of  spirits  succeeds  and 
continues  for  some  time,  the  cold  bath  cannot  (ail  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  good. 

SLEEP. 

Although  much  has  been  written,  and  rightly  to,  on  the 
subject  of  laziness,  there  is  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  be  said 
on  the  necessity  of  enough  sleep,  for  it  is  as  great  a  necessity 
as  eating  and  drinking. 

Infants  sleep  almost  continually,  and  Qn  this  we  know  most 
mothers  will  heartily  concur)  they  cannot  sleep  too  much, 
owing  to  the  necessity  for  providing  the  materials  for  growth. 
When  they  are  unable  to  sleep  for  any  length  of  time  their 
condition  is  unnatural,  and  shows  us  that  they  are  suffering  in 
some  way  or  other,  the  cause  of  which  should  be  ascertained 
and  removed ;  but  not  by  the  use  of  sirups,  elixirs,  etc.;  which, 
though  they  produce  slumber,  do  not  produce  sleep. 

For  young  children  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours'  sleep  is 
necessary,  and  this  must  be  regular,  the  proper  time  for  bed 
during  the  Winter  months  being  about  six  o'clock,  and  in  the 
Summer  months  about  seven. 

A  proper  desire  for  sleep  b  only  obtained  by  a  due  amount 
of  exercise,  both  mental  and  physical,  which  must  not  have 
continued  sufficiently  long  to  produce  prostration.  Exercise 
in  moderatk)n  is  most  necessary  before  going  to  bed,  but  any* 
thing  of  a  violent  nature,  like  romping,  should  be  avoided  for 
at  least  half  an  hour  before. 

With  regard  to  the  hour  at  which  children  and  others 
should  rise,  that  must  be  determined  by  the  time  of  their 
waking,  and  in  order  to  wake  at  a  proper  time  all  that  is 
r«A^r.bsary  b  that  yoa  go  to  bed  at  some  regular  early  boor. 


and  then,  says  an  authority,  "  within  a  fortnight  nature,  witik 
almost  the  regularity  of  the  rising  tun,  will  unloosen  the  bonds 
of  sleep  the  moment  enough  repose  has  been  secured  for  the 
wants  of  the  system. "  To  remain  in  bed  after  this,  to  indulge 
in  that  short  morning  doze  into  which  so  many  aUow  them- 
selves to  fall  because  it  b  not,  they  think,  quite  time  to  get 
np,  b  a  baneful  practice. 

Care  should  also  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  quantity  ol 
bed-clothes  indulged  in,  too  much  clothing  having  the  effect 
of  relaxing  the  body,  and  it  b  right  therefore  to  have  only  soi. 
ficient  to  enable  the  individual  to  sleep,  for  it  b  better  to 
wake  with  an  inclination  to  draw  the  clothes  round  yon  than 
to  feel  oppressed  by  their  weight  and  heat  and  a  desire  t» 
throw  them  off. 

With  regard  to  tho  proper  position  of  a  deeper  all  are 
agreed  that  it  should  be  en  the  right  or  left  side,  because  if 
you  sleep  on  your  back,  especially  soon  after  a  hearty  meal, 
the  weight  of  the  digestive  organs  and  that  of  the  food,  resting 
upon  the  great  vein  of  the  body,  neir  the  backbone,  com- 
presses it,  and  arrests  the  flow  of  the  blood  more  or  less.  II 
the  arrest  b  partial,  the  sleep  b  dbturbed,  and  there  are  nn« 
pleasant  dreams*  a  state  of  things  carefully  to  be  avoided 
when  we  remember  that  "  the  man  who  dreams  does  but  half 
sleep.    The  child  who  dreams  scarcely  sleeps  at  alL** 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  proper  ventila* 
tion  of  sleeping^rooms.  In  too  many  cases  thb  important 
subject  b  entirely  neglected.  The  sleeper  retires  to  rest  in  an 
apartment  from  which  every  effort  has  been  made  to  exclude 
the  outer  air— until  it  seems  almost  hermetically  sealed— and 
rises  with  a  dull  headache  and  a  feverish,  unrefreshed  sensj^ 
tion  to  go  about  the  duties  of  the  day. 

ON  CATCHING  COLD. 

It  b  a  very  common,  but  a  very  great,  mistake  to  attach  little 
importance  to  catching  cold.  How  frequently  we  hear  the  re» 
mark  in  reference  to  some  one  being  indbposed,  **  Oh,  it's 
nothing ;  only  a  severe  cold.**  Considering  that  in  adnlu 
severe  cold  b  the  cause  of  one-half  "  the  ilb  that  flesh  b  heir 
to,"  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  colds  with  children  are 
of  the  greatest  consequence^  for,  in  the  language  of  one  whose 
revered  name  b  the  synonym  for  nursing,  "  It  b  as  easy  to  put 
out  a  sick  baby's  life  as  it  b  to  put  out  the  flame  of  a  candle.* 

The  most  common  kind  of  cold  b  that  in  the  head,  profes- 
sionally  described  as  catarrk,  which  consbts  of  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages,  and  is  ordinarily 
caused  by  the  child  having  been  exposed  to  a  draught,  having 
got  its  clothes  wet  and  not  been  able  to  have  them  change<^ 
or  by  not  being  sufficiently  warmly  clad  when  the  body  b  get« 
ting  cool  after  being  heated.  The  latter  b  the  most  to  be 
feared,  as  in  thb  condition  the  body  b  mcapable,  from  ex* 
haustion,  of  reaction,  and  the  exposure  intensifies  the  depre^ 
sion. 

Wet  clothing  does  not  frequently  produce  "  a  cold  **  if 
the  child  b  walking  or  running  about,  and  b  able  to  get  the 
things  changed  when  the  active  exercise  ceases,  and  avoids  all 
exposure  for  some  little  time ;  but  where  exertion  has  been  in* 
dulged  in,  and  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  then,  if 
the  child  receives  a  chill  from  wet  feet  or  any  other  cause  and 
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does  not  continae  its  play  or  its  active  extidse,catarrA  is  almost 
inevitable. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  a  neglected  cold  sometimes  pro- 
daces  bronchitis^  pneumonia,  quinsy,  iheumatism,  erysipelas, 
toothache,  neuralgia,  inflammatory  fever,  consumption,  etc, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  impress  upon  mothers  too  strongly  th^ 
great  necessity  for  extreme  care  in  this  matter ;  and  as  preven- 
tion should  be  much  more  easy  when  the  cause  of  a  complaint 
is  understood,  I  propose  to  tiy  and  explain  in  as  simple  lan« 
gnage  as  possible  the  why  and  wherefore. 

The  action  of  cold  is  to  partially  close  the  pores  of  the  skin, 
check  the  xHitural  perspiration  by  constricting  and  obstructing 
the  vessels  of  the  skin,  and  so  throw  more  blood  inwardly, 
producing  internal  congestions ;  for  the  outer  skin  being  in- 
capable of  performing  its  functions,  and  perspiration  being  an 
ablate  necessity,  the  inner  skin,  or  mucous  membrane,  has 
to  do  the  work,  and  hence  the  inflammation. 

The  effect  of  cold  is  felt  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ac- 
cording to  the  capillary  circulation.  If  this  be  weak,  or  be 
rendered  so  by  excitement,  exercise,  or  by  sleep,  the  danger  is 
increased ;  consequently  children — and  any  one  else,  for  mat- 
ter of  that — are  most  susceptible  to  cold  when  coming  out  of 
a  hot  room,  after  being  unduly  heated  by  running,  or  when 
sleeping. 

From  this  it  will  be  understood  that  the  chilling  influences 
enumerated  derange  the  balance  of  the  circulation,  and  by  de- 
termining a  corresponding  amount  of  congestion  inwardly.  Ex 
it  in  some  part  previoiisly  weakened  and  made  susceptible  to 
disease ;  or,  in  still  plainer  language,  the  cold  flies  to  the 
weakest  part,  which  accounts  for  one  person  getting  rheu- 
matism,  another  congestion  of  th^  lungs,  a  third  a  sore 
throat,  and  a  fourth,  perhaps,  merely  a  cold  in  the  head  or 
chest. 

To  core  a  cold  is  to  restore  the  action  of  the  skin  and 
induce  perspiration,  and  this,  if  done  at  the  proper  time,  when 
the  symptoms  are  first  observed,  is  exceedingly  simple.  People 
may  sneer  as  they  will  at  the  mention  of  the  word  gruel,  but  a 
basin-full  of  hot  gruel,  made  thin,  and  taken  when  in  bed,  will 
invariably  arrest  an  ordinary  catarrh.  If  the  chill  be  severe, 
the  child's  feet  should  be  placed  in  warm  water,  a  little  extra 
clothing  be  placed  on  the  bed,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  lie 
n  bed  a  little  longer  than  usual  the  next  morning ;  but  the 
apartment  must  not  be  too  warm  or  close,  or  the  additional 
clothing  be  too  great,  as,  though  the  cure  may  be  accelerated 
thereby,  the  susceptibility  is  increased,  and  the  child  rendered 
more  liable  to  a  recurrence  of  the  attack. 

To  those  who  will  not  believe  in  anything  old-fashioned  or 
simple,  the  plan  of  a  "  wet  sheet  pack  "  will  be  found  equally 
efficacious.  This  is  managed  by  spreading  three  blankets  on 
the  bed  and  putting  on  the  top  a  sheet,  which  has  been  satur* 
ated  in  hot  water  and  wrung  out  The  child  is  then  placed 
upon  the  sheet,  enveloped  in  it,  and  the  blankets  wrapped 
tightly  round  the  whole  body  excepting  the  head,  and  allowed 
to  remain  in  this  situation  for  about  an  hour,  when  a  quick 
sponging  of  cold  water  should  be  given,  followed  by  a  brisk 
and  thorough  rubbing  with  dry  towels. 

Another  remedy  believed  in  by  many  of  our  medical  breth- 
len  is  the  *'  dry"  pkui,  which,  at  any  rate,  has  the  merit  of 


sunplicity,  for  it  consists  in  merely  abstaining  bom  eveiy  kind 
of  liquid  until  the  disorder  is  gone. 

Although  opinions  may  differ,  however,  as  to  the  precise 
method  of  cure,  and  any  of  those  given  will  be  found  equally 
efficient,  there  is  no  diffierence  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause  and 
prevention.  The  too  frequent  cause  is  simply  the  result  of 
carelessness  or  imprudence  in  not  protecting  the  body  against 
the  variation  of  temperature,  an  insufficient  use  of  cold  or 
warm  water  to  the  body,  or,  plainly,  undeanliness,  sleeping 
under  too  much  clothing,  or  by  sleeping  in  badly-ventilated 
rooms ;  but  the  first  mentioned,  the  passing  from  a  hot  room 
out  into  the  open  air,  or  into  a  room  where  the  temperature  is 
less,  without  being  suitably  attired,  is  the  most  frequent  and 
the  most  to  be  guarded  against  with  children. 

The  prevention  of  cold  is  best  achieved  by  diminishing  the 
susceptibility  of  the  system  by  abstemious  living,  taking  regu^ 
lar  and  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  a  morning  bath  of 
cold  water  if  the  child  be  strong  enough,  and  if  not,  a  tepid 
one ;  but  the  best  prevention  and  cure  for  colds  is  **  the  cold 
water  cure.** 

TEETHING 

is  one  of  the  most  distressing  of  the  ordinaiy  ailments  of 
children,  for  it  comes  to  them  at  an  age  when  they  are  incapa- 
ble of  making  the  nature  of  their  sufferings  known,  and  as 
they  do  suffer  most  acutely  sometimes  during  the  process  ol 
dentition,  it  is  very  trying  to  mothers  and  nurses  to  have  to 
witness  their  torture  and  be  unable  to  alleviate  it  because  the 
poor  little  mites  cannot  explain  their  symptoms. 

Being  one  of  the  very  common  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  ia 
a  time  frequently  regarded  by  some  as  more  troublesome  than 
important — a  great  mistake,  to  prevent  which  a  simple  state- 
ment showing  the  action  of  one  of  the  phases  of  the  disease 
may  be  advisable.  The  chief  disorders  of  the  first  set  of 
teeth  are  caries  and  inflammation  in  the  periosteal  mem- 
branes, terminating  in  abcess,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
gumboiL  The  first  effect  of  inflammation  in  the  periosteum  is 
to  create  pain,  tenderness  and  swelling  in  that  part  of  the  gum 
in  close  proximity  to  the  tooth,  and  an  effusion  of  fluid  be- 
tween the  fang  and  its  investing  membrane,  which  b  thus 
converted  into  a  sort  of  cyst  or  tiny  sack  of  skin.  Repeated 
attacks  of  inflammation  at  length  end  in  the  formation  of  pu^ 
which  either  bursts  through  the  tumor  in  the  gum  or  may  be 
removed  by  lancing.  Sometimes  after  the  abscess  has  burst 
or  been  opened,  a  fungus  springs  up  from  the  diseased  mem- 
brane lining  the  cavity.  With  some  children  the  presence  of 
the  abscess  having  produced  absorption  of  a  portion  of  the 
alveolar  process  at  its  lower  part,  it  effuses  its  contents  through 
the  aperture  thus  formed,  and  matter  forces  itself  along  the 
surface  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  forms  an  external  tumor  near 
its  base. 

With  regard  to  the  procees  of  dentition  in  actual  m- 
fants,  the  time  at  which  it  takes  place  is  naturally  subject  to 
slight  variation,  when  it  is  sUted  that  many  medical  men  give 
instances  in  their  experience  of  children  being  bom  with 
teeth,  or  having  cut  them  almost  immediately  after  birth — 
Loub  XrV.,  of  France,  and  Richard  III.,  of  England,  being 
historic  cases  in  point ;  the  usual  time,  however,  when  babies 
begin  to  be  troubled  with  the  advent  of  teeth  is  at  the  seventh 
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moDth,  the  period  of  the  first  dentition  lasting  np  to  the  age 
of  two  years  or  two  and  a  half  years. 

The  symptoms  of  teething  in  a  healthy  child  are  that  for 
some  time  before  the  gums  are  much  swollen^  there  is  an  ex- 
cessive flow  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  and  the  child  indulges 
in  what  is  known  to  most  as  **  dribbling/'  at  the  same  time 
evincing  a  very  strong  desire  to  drag  anything  upon  which  it 
can  fix  its  tiny  little  clutch  into  its  mouth,  while,  if  we  place 
our  finger  into  its  mouth  we  perceive  at  once  a  decided 
attempt  to  bite,  which  affords  a  relief  to  the  irritation  of  the 
gums.  Where  the  child  is  inconvenienced  only  to  the  extent 
described  there  is  no  remedy  required  provided  there  is  no 
constipation,  but  where  this  is  the  case  small  doses  of  castor 
oil  are  the  safest.  As  to  the  article  it  should  be  given  to  suck, 
I  personally  prefer  an  ivory  ring  or  a  **  finger "  of  crust  of 
bread,  great  care  being  observed  in  the  latter  case  that  it  is 
taken  away  before  there  b  a  possibility  of  its  being  broken  or 
bitten  off. 

When  the  child  is  extremely  restless,  cross  and  uneasy, 
crying  bitterly  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  refuses  all 
ordinary  attempts  at  pacification,  its  suffering  is  very  consid- 
erable, which  is  increased  by  its  ineffectual  efforts  to  sleep  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  cheeks  become  flushed  at  this  time, 
and  if  the  local  inflammation  continue  to  increase  the  gums 
may  ulcerate  ;  in  this  case  apply  a  little  borax  and  honey  to 
them,  but  where  the  irritation  continues  and  the  pain  is  ob- 
viously great  it  will  be  necessary  to  lance  the  gums,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  the  services  of  a  sur- 
geon should  be  secured  at  once.  At  this  time  it  is  more  than 
ever  necessary  to  keep  the  bowels  well  open,  a  mild  attack  of 
diarrhea  being  far  more  preferable  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances than  the  reverse  state  of  things. 

All  food  requires  to  be  carefully  chewed  in  order  that 
the  various  organs  may  perfectly  perform  their  proper  func- 
tions, and  this  can  only  be  the  case  when  the  meat,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  broken  into  minute  portions  and  duly  mixed 
with  saliva,  without  which  it  will  not  be  properly  digested. 
The  horrors  and  evils  of  indigestion  are  too  well  known  to 
need  commenting  upon  here,  but  the  necessity  for  a  due  at- 
tention to  the  mastication  of  food  by  children  will  be  seen 
when  it  is  stated  that  a  weak  stomach  acts  tardily  and  imper- 
fectly upon  anything  introduced  into  it  not  properly  chewed  ; 
and  the  consequences  are,  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the 
stomach  evolve  gases,  acids  are  formed,  and  then  follow  those 
distressing  s3rmptom8  such  as  loss  of  appetite,  flatulence, 
furred  tongue,  etc. 

The  period  of  "  teething "  is  more  than  interesting,  from 
the  fact  that,  at  this  stage  of  child  life,  the  whole  organization 
seems  to  undergo  a  transition.  The  features,  hitherto  more 
or  less  expressionless,  become  decided  and  distinct ;  the  eye 
I  ;comes  endued  with  expression,  through  which  the  mind 
teems  to  speak,  as  it  were  ;  the  round  appearance  of  the  facial 
outline  appears  elongated,  the  result  of  the  teeth  expanding 
the  jaws  ;  the  forehead  is  perceptibly  developed,  and,  in  short, 
the  entire  face  assumes  an  animation  previously  unknown,  but 
most  precious  to  mothers,  on  account  of  its  being  the  ordinary 
time  when  ••  baby  is  beginning  to  notice." 

The  order  in  which  teeth  usually  make  their  appearance 


is,  first,  the  two  central  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  appear ;  then 
shortly  after  those  of  the  upper  jaw,  followed  by  the  lower 
lateral  incisors,  and  then  by  the  upper  lateral  incisors.  At  the 
age  of  a  year  or  fourteen  months  the  four  first  molar  teeth 
should  begin  to  show,  and  at  the  sixteenth  to  the  twentieth 
month  the  lower  and  upper  canine  teeth,  followed  by  the  four 
last  molars. 

Although  the  suffering  of  infants  from  the  process  of  denti- 
tion arises  mainly  from  irritation  of  the  gums,  owing  to  the 
teeth  working  their  way  through,  it  is  not  in  the  month  alone 
that  pain  is  caused ;  and  where  thb  is  excessive,  or  in  children 
whose  constitutions  are  naturally  irritable,  the  irritaticm  is 
reflected  by  the  nervous  S3rstem  to  some  other  organ  or  system 
of  organs. 

The  most  ordinary  effect  of  this  is  stomach-adie,  or 
diarrhea,  with  griping  pain,  which,  if  in  a  mild  form,  is  the 
least  to  be  feared  of  all  the  unpleasantnesses  arising  from 
teething ,  and  though  its  violence  may  be  moderated,  it  should 
not  be  entirely  arrested.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  diiU 
soon  gets  weak  and  thin,  and  its  flesh  soft  and  flabby ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  this  need  not  (except,  of  course,  in  an  ez> 
treme  case)  be  viewed  with  alarm  ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  teeth 
are  through,  nature  soon  rights  itself,  and  the  little  one  wHl 
resume  its  wonted  good  looks.  When,  however,  the  symp- 
toms are  very  distressing,  by  the  quantity  and  frequency  of 
the  discharge,  a  chalk  mixture,  with  a  drop  or  two  of  laudanum 
to  the  ounce,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  may  be  given, 
in  the  event  of  a  medical  man  not  being  procurable.  Where 
there  is  a  great  pain  and  flatulence,  an  occasional  warm  bath, 
and  the  use  of  liniment,  composed  of  half  a  drachm  of  lauda- 
num to  two  ounces  of  compound  camphor  liniment,  or  a  mus- 
tard or  linseed-meal  poultice,  composed  of  one-third  of  the 
former  to  two-thirds  of  the  latter.  When  the  foregoing  symp- 
toms are  accompanied  by  vomiting,  it  is  exceedingly  trouble- 
some, and,  if  the  sickness  is  not  relieved  by  the  division  of 
the  gums,  it  should  be  checked  by  administering  a  half-drop 
or  a  drop  of  laudanum. 

Besides  the  maladies  mentioned  that  are  the  outcome  ai 
teething,  there  are  many  others,  such  as  eruptions  of  the  sldn, 
spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  affections  of  the  nervous  system 
generally,  of  too  complicated  a  nature  to  treat  in  thb  article, 
as  the  remedies  necessitated  are  as  complex  as  the  diseases ; 
but  there  is  one  serious  disorder  connected  with  dentition  un- 
fortunately too  common.  I  allude  to  convulsions,  the  treat- 
ment of  which  should  be  known  to  alL 

Convulsions Hn  their  mild  form  consist  of  muscular  twitdi- 
ings  of  the  face,  accompanied  by  an  obvious  diflBculty  in 
breathing  and  a  rolling  of  the  eyes.  When  severe,  the  child 
becomes  insensible,  and  the  muscles  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
extremities  are  convulsed  in  various  directions.  The  eyes  are 
insensible  to  light,  and  turned  rigidly  up  to  one  side.  The 
appearance  and  symptoms  vary,  of  course,  for,  in  addition  to 
those  named,  with  some  children  the  face  is  congested,  but 
sometimes  pale,  the  lips  livid,  and  there  is  frothing  at  the 
mouth.  The  hands  are  usually  tightly  clinched,  and  the 
thumbs  turned  inward,  with  the  fingers  on  them,  and  in  some 
cases  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  turned  together,  with  the  great 
toe  bent  into  the  sole. 
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The  treatment  for  eonvnlsions  is,  as  a  rule,  a  warm  bath» 
and,  in  the  absence  of  a  doctor,  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  immerse  the  child  in  wann  water  of  about  ninety  degrees 
temperature  ior  about  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
applying  at  the  same  time  a  cold,  wet  towel  for  two  or  three 
minutes  to  the  little  sufferer's  head.  Previous  to  the  bath, 
which  will  take  a  few  minutes  at  least  to  get  ready,  loosen  all 
the  clothing  about  the  neck,  chest  and  body,  raise  the  head, 
sprinkle  the  face  with  water,  and  admit  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

With  regard  to  the  general  treatment  of  children  during 
teething,  their  heads  should  be  kept  cool  and  their  feet  warm, 
and,  if  the  weather  will  admit,  they  should  be  bathed  in  cold 
water,  especially  about  the  head,  and  taken  out  daily  in  the 
open  air.  At  night  it  is  equally  essential  that  their  heads  be 
kept  cool,  and  therefore  no  caps  or  coverings  should  be  used. 

As  before  stated,  diarrhea  during  dentition,  unless  very 
severe,  should  not  be  stopped,  but  regarded  as  an  effort  of 
nature  to  relieve  congestion  to  the  head  ;  and  where  the  oppo- 
site effect  b  the  case,  purgatives  should  be  avoided,  and  the 
bowels  regulated  by  suitable  diet ;  in  obstinate  cases  by  injec- 
tions. Constipation  in  infants  may  be  almost  entirely  at- 
tributed to  defective  diet,  and  if,  while  nursing,  mothers  and 
nurses  would  carefully  avoid  any  article  of  food  or  drink  of 
an  indigestible  or  stimulating  character,  this  ailment  would  be 
comparatively  unknown. 

HOOPING-COUGH. 

This  disease,  almost  absolutely  confined  to  Infants  and 
children,  is,  luckily  for  them,  more  distressmg  in  its  symptoms 
than  dangerous  m  its  effects,  a  case  of  boopmg-cough,  puret 
simple^  being  rarely  fatal.  Like  croup,  it  u  more  common 
with  very  young  children,  the  usual  age  when  they  are  more 
subject  to  it  being  from  two  to  ten  years  ;  but,  unlike  croup, 
it  is  more  common  to  girls  than  to  boys,  and  appears  but  once 
in  a  lifetime,  though  cases  have  been  known  where  the  cough 
continued  daily  at  a  certain  hour  for  several  months,  and, 
after  ceasing  for  some  time,  returned  for  two  successive 
seasons. 

The  symptoms  which  usually  precede  this  malady  are  those 
of  ordinary  influenza.  First  and  foremost  there  is  a  languor, 
restlessness,  feverishness  and  unaccountable  irritation,  except 
that  the  little  one  is  thought  '*  to  have  caught  a  slight  cold/' 
then  loss  of  appetite,  sneezing,  coughing,  follows,  with  a  run- 
ning at  the  nose  ;  this  is  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  and  not 
severe  attack.  Where  the  disease  is  in  an  aggravated  form 
the  fever  is  more  intense,  the  thirst  greater,  the  pulse  quicker, 
and  the  oppression  and  distress  in  proportion,  the  cough  very 
frequent  and  painful,  dry  at  first,  but  with  excessive  expectora- 
tion afterward.  This  may  be  called  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease,  and  is  the  customary  prelude  to  hooping,  but  it  is 
perfectly  possible  to  dispense  with  these  preliminaries,  and 
for  a  child  to  be  suddenly  seized  with  the  too  well-known 
cough.  These  symptoms  ordinarily  continue  from  ten  days 
to  a  fortnight. 

The  second  stage  is  marked  by  the  dying-out  of  the 
symptoms  of  cold  and  the  commencement  of  the  fits  of  cough- 
ing, which  are  best  described  as  a  number  of  expirations  made 
with  such  violence,  and  repeated  in  such  quick  succession,  that 


the  child  seems  almost  in  danger  of  soffocatfea.  lEbs  In» 
and  neck  are  swollen  and  livid,  the  eyes  protruded  sad  baSi  j| 
tears ;  at  length,  oue  or  two  inspirations  are  made  with  similar 
violence,  and  by  them  the  peculiar  hooping  sound  Is  iModnoed; 
a  little  rest  probably  follows,  and  is  succeeded  liysaotlist  fit 
of  coughing,  and  another  hoop,  until  after  a  soooSMhMi  of 
these  actions,  the  paroxysm  is  terminated  by  ■nwiHlug^  oi  a 
discharge  of  mucus  from  the  lungs,  or  perhaps  bOtiL  l*h0 
duration  of  this  stage  b  usually  from  six  weekstoaoonple 
of  months,  but  sometimes  continues  for  a  much  loiigei  peri>.<^ 
the  disease,  in  some  cases,  lasting  from  the  '*•£'■"*»■*£  sf 
Winter  until  the  end  of  Spring. 

The  debilitating  results  of  the  disease  depend  to  a  great 
extent  upon  tl  :  violence  and  duration  of  the  attack,  and  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  constitution,  but  as  a  rule,  if  there 
are  no  complicauons,  these  are  of  no  great  moment  The 
frequent  vomiting  decreases  the  appetite,  and  disturbs  diges- 
tion, which  interferes  with  nutrition,  and  the  child  naturally 
loses  flesh,  which  is  more  or  less  flabby,  and  the  skin  is  unu- 
sually dark,  especially  underneath  the  eyes. 

The  subsiding  of  the  attack  is  marked  by  the  fiu  of  cough- 
ing becoming  less  frequent,  though  possibly  they  may  be  as 
fierce  as  ever,  the  paroxysms  lasting  from  a  minute  to  a  quat- 
ter  of  an  aonr.  In  proportion  to  their  violence  and  duration 
will  be  the  child's  breathlessness  and  fright  and  its  efforts  to 
respire.  If  in  a  recuml>ent  position  it  will  suddenly  jump  up 
and  seize  hold  of  whatever  or  whoever  is  nearest,  in  order  to 
be  assisted  in  overcoming  the  spasm.  Wlien  the  fit  is  over 
the  child  appears  exhausted,  and  requires  a  short  rest  to 
recover  itself ;  but  then  and  during  the  interval  to  the  next 
cough,  it  IS  comparatively  easy  and  cheerful,  often  playing 
about  as  usual,  and  not  averse  to  food,  except  where  the  case 
is  a  severe  one,  when  extreme  languor  supervenes. 

The  period  at  which  these  paroxysms  recur  varies  consider- 
ably i  during  the  early  part  of  the  attack  they  are  very  fre- 
quent—about every  half-hour,  and  in  some  extremely  severe 
cases  as  often  as  every  ten  minutes — the  chief  cause  of  their 
return  being  the  accumulation  of  mucus.  Consequently,  if 
this  be  got  rid  of  by  the  coughing,  the  fit  will  be  light ;  but  if 
it  is  expelled  with  difficulty  the  efforts  will  be  greater,  and  the 
cough  renewed  almost  immediately.  These  fits  are  produced 
by  many  things — a  hearty  meal,  a  fit  of  passion,  crying,  fright 
or  laughter,  will  either  of  them  be  sufficient  to  bring  on  an 
attack. 

Although  we  have  stated  that  this  disease  is  rarely  attended 
with  fatal  results,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  this 
statement  applies  to  hooping-cough  per  se  ;  it  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect, but  for  fear  any  one  should  not  be  sufficiently  careful,  it 
is  a  disorder  which,  if  improperly  treated,  or  if  the  case  be 
one  of  an  extremely  acute  character,  may  lead  to  something 
of  a  complicated  and  highly  dangerous  nature. 

It  is  a  complaint  which  lends  itself  a  great  deal  more  to 
careful  nursing  than  to  an  elaborate  coarse  of  medicine,  for  it 
will  run  its  course,  and  requires  guidmg  and  watching  more 
than  checking,  great  care  being  necessary  to  note  the  symp- 
toms, lest  they  assume  a  conspicuous  or  alarming  character, 
and  by  appropriate  treatment  prevent  the  affection  having 
those  complications  alluded  to  which  constitnte  it  a  disease 
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of  danger.  On  the  slightett  appearance  either  of  inflamma- 
tory affection  of  the  longs  or  of  a  tendency  to  convnlsion  a 
medical  Bian  ihoold  be  sent  for  immediately. 

Daring  the  first  stage  an  emetic  of  ipecacoanha,  followed 
by  an  txpectoffant  erery  four  hoars,  should  be  given,  the  latter 
consisting  of  ipecacnanha  wine,  sirup  of  squills,  a  little  sirup 
of  white  poppies  and  almond  milk,  and  some  mild  aperient^ 
such  as  castor  oil  or  salts  and  senna,  the  emetic  only  to  be  re- 
peated occasionally.  The  rooms  to  which  the  child  should 
be  confined  should  be  of  an  equable  temperature,  about  sixty- 
five  degrees,  the  bedroom  being  ventilated  during  the  day  and 
the  sitting-room  during  the  night ;  but  the  windows  of  the 
apartment  must  on  no  account  be  opened  while  the  patient  is 
in  them. 

When  the  second  stage  arrives,  while  proper  attention  is 
paid  to  temperature,  the  cough  will  be  found  much 
slighter  and  the  expectoration  much  less  than  If  the  child  were 
permitted  to  be  exposed  to  the  external  air,  the  emetic  being 
continued  occasionally,  and  alio  the  mixture,  with  a  few  drops 
of  laudanum  added  to  it. 

With  regard  to  change  of  air,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
while  the  attack  is  unsubdued,  no  matter  what  the  weather 
may  be,  the  patient  should  be  confined  not  only  to  the  house 
but  to  rooms,  as  already  stated,  but  when  the  disease  is  on 
the  wane  the  change  from  a  cold  situation  to  one  of  warm 
temperature  is  most  beneficial  in  accelerating  a  return  to  con* 
▼alescence,  though  the  greatest  caution  is  needed  in  this 
matter. 

The  diet  of  the  child  during  the  entire  illness  is  a  most  im- 
portant feature  in  connection  with  the  treatment,  and  should 
consist  chiefly  of  milk  and  farinaceous  foods,  meat  being  of 
too  heating  a  nature,  unless  the  child  is  very  vreak  and  low, 
in  which  case  tolerably  good  broth  will  be  the  best  mode  of 
giving  animal  food. 

VACCINATION- 

Unfortunately  that  dangerous  and  much  dreaded  malady^^ 
smallpox — is  prevalent,  and  it  would  be  well  for  parents  and 
others  to  be  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  revaccination  every 
seven  years. 

1 1  is  astonishing  that  though  this  discovery  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  very  greatest  blessings  to  poor  htunanity  it  should 
r  tw  be  thou^^  so  little  of,  and  that  there  should  be  some 
wno  actually  decry  and  refuse  to  accept  it  as  such,  when  there 
h  no  doubt  that  if  every  one  had  followed  the  instructions  as 
tr  revaccination,  by  this  time  smallpox  would  have  ceased 
altogether. 

No  language  can  be  too  strong  to  depict  the  horrors  of  this- 
ducase,  or  to  denounce  the  culpable  ignorance  of  those  who, 
blinding  themselves  to  the  blessings  of  vaccination,  set  the 
law  at  defiance  and  thus  endanger  the  lives  of  their  fel- 
Jow-creatures.  Supposing  it  could  be  proved  (which  it  can- 
not) that  in  some  cases  it  has  been  the  means  of  imparting 
disease,  the  overwhelming  number  of  cases  where  it  has  not, 
but  has  been  a  preventive  of  this  terrible  malady,  ought  to 
show  its  necessity  on  the  beneficent  principle  of  studying  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 

To  children  smallpox  has  ever  been  distressingly  fatal,  and 


though  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  coarse  of  treatment  for  its 
cure  in  an  artide  of  this  chancter^  as  so  modi  depends  upon 
the  violence  of  the  cue^  the  state  of  the  patient's  constitntkn, 
and  the  stage  of  the  complaint,  it  may  be  said  that  the  old 
practioe  of  dote,  hot  rooms,  warm  dodiing,  and  hot  diinks 
are  proved  mistakes ;  cool,  well-ventilated  apartments^  ooon- 
f ortably  cool  bedclothes  and  cooling  drinks  having  been  foond 
to  be  not  only  more  pleasant  but  mote  saccessfnl  in  their  re- 
sults. When  the  disease  first  makes  its  s|>pearuice,  if  die 
fever  be  moderate  and  no  professional  advice  be  procomble, 
the  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed,  and  cool  drinks  and  a 
dose  or  two  of  puigative  medicine  administered. 

FEVERS. 

Measles.— An  acute  specific  disease — afebrile  and  infec- 
tious, ushered  in  with  catarrhal  symptoms  and  characterised 
by  an  ernpHon  on  the  skin,  which  appears  usually  on  the 
fourth  day. 

Usual  Sjmptoms.^ After  a  period  of  mcubation  varying 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  days  (the  period  of  incubation  in  cases 
produced  by  inoculation  is  seven  days),  there  is  manifested 
alternate  chilliness  and  heat,  a  quickened  pulse,  aching  in  the 
Umbs,  slight  headache,  soon  followed  by  redness  of  the  eyes, 
coryza,  huskiness  and  hoarse  cough.  On  the  fourth  day  there 
is  an  eruption  of  soft,  drci^,  very  slightly  devated  dusky 
red  spots,  which  appear  first  on  the  forehead,  and  extend  over 
the  face,  neck  and  whole  body.  The  spots  gradually  coalesce 
and  present  a  peculiar  crescentic  or  horseshoe  shape.  The 
spots  disappear  on  pressure.  They  attain  their  greatest  in- 
tensity on  the  fourth  day  from  their  invasion,  and  by  die 
seventh  day  they  fade  away  with  a  slight  desquamation  of  die 
cudde.  As  a  rule  the  fever  does  not  abate  on  the  appearance 
of  the  erupdon. 

The  contagion  of  measles  is  acdve  during,  the  prodromis 
stage.  Red  spots  are  visible  on  the  vdum  palad  foor,  five, 
or  six  days  before  the  erupdon  appears  on  the  skin. 

Occasional  Symptoms. — ^There  may  be  no  prodromata 
whatever,  or  the  attack  may  be  ushered  in  with  convulsions 
(especially  in  children),  or  there  may  be  delirium,  or  there 
may  be  a  great  amount  of  fever,  or  there  may  be  and  often 
is  sore  throat ;  more  rarely  severe  headache,  and  s(unetimes 
absence  of  the  coryza. 

The  erupdon  may  be  scanty,  or  most  abundant  and  con- 
fluent, but  the  quandty  of  the  erupdon/^  u  does  not  affect 
the  gravity  of  the  attack ;  the  color  of  the  eruption  may  be 
dark,  con^itituting  so  called  *'  black  measles  "  ;  there  may  be 
petechise,  which  do  not  fade  on  pressure  and  resemble  pu^ 
pura ;  these  do  not  ^  se  affect  the  prognosis.  Miliary  vest* 
des  are  often  present,  and  when  abundant  the  amount  of  der 
quamadon  will  be  greater. 

Average  Mortality.— One  in  fifteen. 

Prognosis. — If  uncomplicated,  favorable.  Unfavorsble 
signs  are  great  fever,  great  dyspnoea,  sudden  vanishing  ol 
the  rash,  together  with  an  aooess  of  delirium ;  brown  diy 
tongue,  with  special  severity  of  some  two  or  three  symptoms  i 
petechise,  with  a  typhoid  form  of  fever.  CapiUaiy  bronc&itis 
and  pneumonia  are  the  most  frequent  proximate  canses  el 
death. 
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Treatment. — ^The  child  must  be  kept  in  bed  in  a  laiige, 
well-Tentilated  room,  free  from  drafts — a  point  of  vital  im- 
portance, looking  to  the  frequency  and  danger  of  chest  com- 
plications. The  diet  must  be  low.  Tepid  drinks  may  be 
freely  given.  It  is  veiy  important  in  measles,  as  in  all  infec- 
tious fevers,  to  remove  all  dischaige  and  soiled  linen  instantly  ; 
the  motions  should  be  passed  into  vessels  containing  chloride 
of  lime,  carbolic  acid,  or  Condy's  fluid ;  this  with  ventilation 
will  go  far  to  prevent  infection.  There  is  no  objection,  if  it 
be  grateful  to  the  patient,  to  have  the  body  gently  sponged 
with  warm  water ;  and  if  itching  be  much  complained  of,  in- 
unction with  unsalted  lard  is  usefuL  Cough  is  often  the  first 
troublesome  symptom  which  requires  special  treatment.  A 
mixture  containing  citrate  of  pota&h  and  ipecacuanha  wine 
with  a  few  drops  of  nepenthe  or  Tinct  Camph.  Co.,  wiU 
usually  quiet  thb.  If  the  fever  runs  high,  the  weak  mineral 
acids  sweetened  and  largely  diluted  will  be  very  gratcfuL  Or 
a  mixture  of  citrate  of  potash  and  Rochelle  salt  may  be  given 
in  an  effervescing  form.  If  the  fever  be  of  low  type,  with 
brown  tongue  and  failing  powers,  large  doses  of  chlorate  of 
potash  will  be  useful,  and  stimulants  will  be  required.  Yelk 
of  egg  beaten  up  with  wine  is  excellent  in  such  cases.  Pur- 
gatives, as  a  rule,  are  not  required  ;  if  employed  they  should 
be  mere  laxatives,  remembering  the  diarrhea  which  usually 
sets  in  toward  the  close  of  the  disease.  In  cases  attended  with 
much  nervous  excitability  and  convulsions  or  delirium,  bro- 
mide of  potassium  in  full  doses  will  be  usef uL  This  drug  will 
also  procure  sleep,  and  Is  better  for  the  purpose  than  any 
opiate.  Sudden  recession  of  the  rash  attended  with  an  onset 
of  delirium  should  be  met  by  plunging  the  child  into  a  bath 
containing  mustard,  and  leaving  it  in  until  the  surface  becomes 
red,  which  usually  occurs  in  a  few  minutes.  The  child  should 
then  be  rolled  in  a  blanket,  and  the  strength  supported  by 
nutritious  diet,  and  stimulants  are  needed.  For  laryngitis,  a 
sponge  wrung  out  of  very  hot  water  should  be  applied  over 
the  larynx,  and  inhalation  of  steam  encouraged.  Pneumonia 
will  call  for  a  stimulating  embrocation  over  its  site,  and  the 
administration  of  stimulants,  expectorants— carbonate  of  am* 
monia  with  senega  is  the  best. 

Lung  and  indeed  all  complications  occurring  during  the 
early  stages  are  best  treated  by  endeavoring,  with  external 
stimulants,  /.j".,  the  mustard  bath,  and  internal  gentle 
diaphoretics,  to  get  the  rash  thrown  out  freely.  Later  on  this 
is,  of  course,  inadmissible,  and  the  strength  must  be  supported 
in  every  way. 

As  the  disease  declines  the  diet  may  be  more  solid,  and 
tonics  will  be  of  service.  Convalescence  from  measles  is  often 
slow,  and  as  discharges  from  the  ears,  eyes,  and  nose  are  not 
uncommon,  sea-air  is  very  beneficial  in  re-establishing  the 
health.  Such  dischaiges  will  require  astringent  lotions  and 
the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  and  steeL 

SCARLATINA. 

An  acute  specific  disease — febrile,  contagious,  and  infectious, 
and  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  eruption  of  the  skin.  After  a 
period  of  incubation  varying  according  to  different  authors  at 
from  four  to  forty  days,  and  probably  averaging  from  four  to 
six  days,  there  appears  in  children  vomiting ;  in  older  persons  | 


sore  throat,  and  the  onset  is  usually  sudden.  It  li  cnminoo 
for  adults  to  be  able  to  fix  the  hour  in  which  the  sore  throat 
began.  In  children  severe  vomiting  often  prognosticates 
severe  throat  affection.  Next  there  is  noticed  fever,  a  fre- 
quent pulse,  commonly  130 — 170,  a  flushed  face,  a  high 
temperature  (103  or  104  degrees  F.,  even  on  the  first  da> ), 
hurried  breathing,  furred  tongue,  hot  skin  and  thirst.  Ai  iLe 
same  time  there  is  lassitude  and  restlessness,  headache,  aiiu  it 
night  delirium.  On  the  second  day,  usually  about  the  rooi  )f 
the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  appears  the  eruption, 
which  b  a  scarlet  efllorescence  consbting  of  innumerable  rt^ 
spots  at  first  separated  by  natural  skin,  but  soon  coalescing 
and  producing  a  general  redness;  the  skin  is  rendered  pale  by 
pressure,  but  the  redness  immediately  returns — ^the  rash  is  not 
elevated  to  the  touch.  It  is  most  abundant  about  the  hips  and 
loins,  and  the  flexures  of  the  joints — in  fact  where  the  papillae 
•f  the  skin  are  largest.  The  eruption  reaches  its  maximum 
intensity  on  the  third  or  fourth  day ;  by  the  fifth  it  has  begun 
to  fade,  and  by  the  eighth  it  disappears.  It  goes  off  in  an 
order  corresponding  with  its  invasion.  Miliaria  are  often 
present,  perhaps  more  commonly  in  adults  than  in  children ; 
they  in  nowise  affect  the  prognosis.  The  sore  throat  is  vezy 
important,  especially  in  children.  A  child  may  die  from 
throat  disease  without  any  complaint  about  its  throat  having 
been  made.  The  throat  should  therefore  always  be  carefully 
examined.  The  tonsils  will  usually  be  found  enlarged  and  in- 
flamed, and  often  coated  with  a  thick  white  tenacious  mucus. 

CROUP. 

This  disease  ia  characterized  by  difi^culty  of  breathing; 
hoarseness ;  a  ringing  cough,  which,  when  once  heard,  will  be 
distinctly  remembered ;  the  cough  is  followed  by  a  **av%uut£ 
inspiration.'* 

There  is  inflammatory  fever ;  frequent  and  hard  pulse ; 
thirst. 

The  attack  is  most  liable  to  come  on  in  the  night — either 
altogether  unexpected,  or  preceded  by  a  cold,  sore  tl^roat,  or 
catarrh. 

Treatment.— Apply  to  the  throat  very  cold  wet  cloths  wdl 
covered  with  dry.  Keep  the  child  in  bed.  Rub  with  the  dry 
hand  the  back  and  limbs,  and  continue  this  until  a  hot  bath  is 
made  ready ;  renewing  the  cold  cloths  to  the  throat  every  lew 
moments.  When  the  room  is  made  very  warm  and  the  bath 
at  hand,  place  the  child  in  the  hot  water,  as  hot  as  can  be 
borne,  and  rub  the  chest  and  abdomen  and  the  whole  body 
very  briskly.  Add  more  hot  water,  and  keep  the  body  (even 
to  the  neck)  immersed. 

Have  a  dry  hot  sheet  ready  in  which  to  wrap  and  rub  dry  the 
little  patient.  If  fever  is  high,  now  put  on  the  abdomin4 
bandage  wrung  from  warm  water.  Cover  well  with  dry  flannel 
<— a  small  blanket  or  even  a  good-sized  one  is  none  too  much^ 
Apply  again  the  cold  wet  cloth  to  the  throat.  Keep  the  feet 
warm ;  and,  if  the  breathing  is  not  easier  now,  foment  the 
throat  and  upper  part  of  the  chest  for  twenty  minutes  alter- 
nately with  the  cold  compress. 

Pat  and  rub  the  back  and  chest,  Mampulaie  the  arms  ana 
iegs.  Give  drinks  of  hot  water  and  of  cold.  Follow  the 
symptoms  with  "  all  diligence."    Do  not  relax  effort  until  the 
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kieathing  is  Ubeimted.    If  tha  bofwels  mre  not  free,  give  full 
Wttiui  exienuL 

If  there  b  tendency  to  coldnew  of  extremities,  give  liot  foot 
bath  occasionally ;  also  apply  dry  flannels  heated  very  hot  to 
the  throaty  if  they  seem  more  agreeable  than  the  hot  fomenta- 


Keep  the  patient  in  a  warm*  well-ventilated  room.  Give 
only  baked  apple,  or  toast  water,  or  gruel  as  food,  until  the 
symptoms  yield  positiTely. 

I  haye  been  told  by  my  patrons  that  it  often  occurs  in  their 
domestic  practice  with  children,  that,  by  the  time  the  patient 
b  rubbed  with  the  dry  hand,  having  the  cold  compress  on  the 
throat  until  the  hot  bath  is  made  ready,  there  is  no  need  of 
the  bath ;  the  breathing  is  relieved.  But  it  is  not  always  so. 
I  have  treated  cases  of  what  is  called  **  membranous  croup,** 
and  it  lasted  persistently  for  days.  I  never  lost  a  case  of 
croup.    But  it  b  a  dreaded  disease,  and  justly  so. 

MUMPS  (PAROTITIS). 

This  disease  often  prevails  epidemically. 

It  usually  affects  diildren  and  young  persons,  and  is  con* 
tagious. 

The  parotid  gland  swells;  swelling  beneath  the  ear,  the 
chin,  and  all  around  the  neck,  deforming  the  countenance  cu- 
riously. 

It  affects  one  side  only  sometimes,  but  usually  both. 

The  swelling  is  hot,  tender,  and  painful ;  the  lower  jaw  can 
scarcely  be  moved.  In  about  four  days  the  disease  b^ns  to 
decline,  and  usually  lasts  in  all  about  ten  days. 

Sometimes  the  swelling  suddenly  becomes  transferred  to  the 
m^mmfle  in  the  female  and  to  the  testicle  in  the  male,  and 
may  oscillate  between  the  throat  and  the  mammae  or  testicle. 
Metastasis  to  the  brain  is  known  to  take  place  also,  but  this  is 
tare. 

Treatment.— Very  little  treatment  b  necessary.  Apply 
warm  cloths  to  the  swelling*;  let  them  be  kept  on  constantly. 

If  there  b  general  feverishness,  a  tepid  sponge  bath  and 
enema  of  tepid  water.    A  little  gruel  or  bran  tea  as  food. 

Keep  the  patient  comfortably  warm  and  quiet  If  metas- 
tasb  to  the  parts  named  occur,  a  warm  sitz  bath  or  fomenta- 
tion to  the  affected  region  will  give  relief.  Keep  the  feet 
warm. 

Should  the  brain  become  affected,  give  very  hot  sitz  and  foot 
bath  ten  minutes.  Follow  thb  with  enema  of  hot  water.  Ap- 
ply cool  cloths  to  the  head,  or,  if  more  agreeable  to  the  pa- 
tient, warm  spongings.  Let  the  patient  be  kept  in  bed  and 
seek  to  induce  perspiration  by  applying  bottles  of  hot  water 
to  the  back  and  feet  and  drinking  of  hot  water. 

In  fact,  the  treatment  now  should  be  the  same  as  for  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain. 

DIPHTHERIA. 

In  thb  to  be  dreaded  and  terrible  disease,  a  false  membrane 
forms  in  the  throat,  and  if  the  larynx  becomes  affected  the 
diances  of  recovery  are  very  few  indeed.  Frequent  vomiting, 
diarrhea,  hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils  or  elsewhere,  fre- 
quency and  fullness  of  t!ie  pulse,  convulsions,  delirium,  and 
coma,  are  symptoms  which  denote  great  danger.  Occasionally 
Ilia  muacles  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  are  affected. 


The  diief  objects  in  the  treatment  are  to  palliate  symptomsb 
and  support  the  powers  of  life  by  the  judicious  employment 
of  tonic  remedies,  conjoined  with  alimentation  and  akholic 
stimulants.  The  latter  are  given  in  large  quantities.  The 
best  advice  to  give  to  mothers  in  regard  to  dij^theria  1% 
Sind  imtamtfy  for  the  doctor.    Do  not  delay  one  moment ! 

ACCIDENTS. 

It  b  an  accepted  axiom  that  accidents  wiU  happen,  no 
matter  how  well  regulated  the  household ;  and  though  much 
has  been  written  with  a  view  to  avert  the  more  serioos  calami- 
ties supposed  to  be  the  outcome  of  accident,  but  which  are 
invarbbly  the  result  of  carelessness,  children  still  manage  to 
bum  themselves  at  fires,  to  scald  themselves  with  hot  water, 
to  cut  their  fingers,  to  break  their  heads,  etc 

As  a  rule,  the  remedies  required  to  be  of  any  service  should 
be  applied  at  once  ;  and  it  b,  therefore,  no  earthly  use  sug- 
gesting antidotes  or  appliances  only  to  be  met  with  in  a 
doctor's  surgery.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  few  suggesticms  I 
make,  more  particularly  dwell  upon  those  simple  remedies 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  found  in  every  home. 

In  the  Summer  months,  when  the  weather  b  seasonable, 
the  heat  b  oftentimes  sufficient  to  cause  children  to  bleed  at 
the  nose.  In  such  cases,  if  the  bleeding  be  not  excessive  or 
too  frequent,  it  b  not  desirable  to  stop  it,  as,  when  caused  by 
an  undue  fullness  of  the  blood-vesseb  of  the  head,  it  affords 
great  relief.  When,  however,  the  bleeding  b  the  result  of  a 
knock  or  blow,  cold  applications  should  be  applied  to  the  nose 
or  forehead,  and  the  child  kept  standing  in  the  open  air. 

Another  excellent  way  of  arresting  the  bleeding  b  to  cause 
the  arms  to  be  raised  above  the  head,  and  kept  so  for  a  few 
minutes,  which  will  usually  have  the  desired  effecL  In  the 
event  of  these  remedies  proving  ineffectual,  and  it  being  evi- 
dent that  the  bleeding  b  dangerous,  the  nostrib  must  be  plug- 
ged with  pieces  of  linen  rag  made  into  stoppers  of  oval  shape, 
about  one  inch  in  the  long  diameter  and  half  an  inch  in  the 
transverse,  sufficient  linen  being  left  hanging  in  order  to  with- 
draw them  when  necessary.  The  great  thing  to  determine  in 
cases  where  the  bleeding  b  not  the  result  of  accident  b 
whether  it  be  a  disease,  or  Nature's  mode  of  assbting  the  re- 
moval of  one ;  and  this,  of  course,  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  child's  state  of  health  at  the  time. 

CUTS. 
With  regard  to  the  bleeding  caused  by  a  cut  from  a  knife, 
or  something  similarly  sharp,  if  it  be  only  slight,  after  being 
bathed  with  cold  water,  the  edges  or  sides  of  the  wound  should 
be  brought  together  and  bound  with  narrow  strips  of  arnica 
plaster,  if  thb  b  to  be  had ;  but  if  not,  a  simple  band  of 
linen,  smeared  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  will  be  die  best  sub- 
stitute. If  the  band  becomes  tight,  and  causes  pain  owing  to 
the  swelling,  don't  remove  the  bandage,  but  insert  the  blade 
of  a  pair  of  scissors  underneath  the  binding  on  the  oppo^te  side 
to  the  wound,  and  cut  the  linen  across.  Where  it  b  necessaxy 
to  remove  the  strapping  on  account  of  there  being  pain  and 
throbbing,  the  part  affected  should  be  soaked  in  warm  water, 
and  a  soft,  warm  poultice  applied.  When  the  wound  does 
not  show  signs  of  inflammation,  and  the  discharge  b  good*  tfiit 
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is  to  uj,  resembling  cream  in  consistence  and  enstaxd  in 
cdor,  the  bandage  may  be  put  on  again  ;  but  when  the  edges 
are  inflamed,  or  pale  and  flabby,  and  the  discharge  thin  and 
objectionable  in  its  odor,  a  single  strap  of  adhesive  plaster 
should  be  used  to  keep  the  edges  together,  and  this  should  be 
covered  with  a  warm  poultice. 

When  a  mishap  of  this  kind  occurs,  it  is  either  a  vein  or  an 
artery  that  is  cut  In  the  former  case  the  blood  is  dark-colored, 
and  will  flow  in  a  steady  stream,  which  can  usually  be  stopped 
by  the  application  of  cold  water  or  ice,  and  by  exposing  the 
wound  to  the  open  air.  In  the  latter  the  blood  is  bright-red,  and 
flows  in  jets,  when,  if  the  bleeding  is  excessive,  a  strong 
bandage  should  be  tied  around  the  limb,  just  above  the  wound, 
and  between  it  and  the  heart,  and  compressed  sufficiently 
tight  (by  means  of  a  stick  inserted  underneath  and  twisted) 
nntil  the  circulation  be  stopped. 

When  the  wound  b  not  a  clean  cut,  and  there  is  any  foreign 
substance,  such  as  dirt,  hair,  etc.,  it  must  be  carefully  removed 
by  sponging  with  cold  water. 

BURNS. 

Accidents  caused  by  burning  demand  immediate  attention, 
and  can  only  be  cured  in  one  way— by  excluding  the  air  from 
the  part  affected.  Where  it  is  a  case  of  the  clothes  having  caught 
fire,  envelop  the  child  in  the  heavest  aiticle  available,  such  as 
a  blanket,  tablecloth,  curtain,  etc.,  and  roll  it  over  and  over 
on  the  ground  until  the  flames  are  extinguished,  in  the  event 
of  there  not  being  sufficient  water  at  hand  for  that  purpose. 

This  done,  the  charred  garments  should  be  quickly  but  most 
gently  removed,  and  cut  away,  instead  of  being  torn,  from 
the  body,  in  order  that  the  damaged  skin  should  not  be  un- 
necessarily irritated ;  but  where  a  piece  of  the  underlinen 
happens  to  be  burnt  into  the  wound,  or  is  not  easily  detached, 
cot  away  all  round  it,  and  leave  it  to  come  away  afterward. 
Then  immediately  cover  the  injured  surface  with  something 
that  will  exclude  the  air,  either  with  flour  sprinkled  thickly 
over  the  wound,  with  cotton-wool  steeped  in  oil,  or  with  a 
piece  of  linen  on  which  b  spread  a  layer  of  soap  about  the 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick.  When  procurable,  a  better  remedy 
than  either  of  those  mentioned  is  to  apply  strips  of  lint 
saturated  in  carron  oil,  which  dressing  should  be  left  on  as 
long  as  possible  until  they  become  loosened  or  objectionable 
from  the  discharges,  it  being  most  desirable  that  these  band- 
ages be  changed  as  seldom  as  possible,  as  their  removal  is  apt 
to  cause  detachment  of  portions  of  the  new  skin,  which  is 
most  painful  and  undesirable.  Where  there  is  much  discharge 
it  must  be  removed,  and  the  place  kept  as  clean  as  possible. 

When  the  injury  is  of  an  extensive  character,  and  a  shock 
ensues,  the  shivering  is  best  checked  by  the  application  of  hot 
bottles  to  the  hands  and  feet,  and  the  administering  of  hot 
drinks— either  warm  sherry  or  warm  brandy  and  water.  To 
prevent  disfigurement  from  accidents  of  this  nature,  the  child 
must  be  carefully  watched  until  the  part  is  completely  healed, 
and  must  be  prevented  from  sitting  or  lying  in  anything  but  a 
straight  posture,  to  avoid  contraction  of  the  skin. 

The  danger  attending  bums  depends  more  upon  their  super- 
Mai  extent  than  the  depth  of  the  injury — those  to  the  body. 


headorneck  bemg  much  more  dangerous  than  HuMetodiO 
hands  or  feet,  the  neck  being  the  most  nsky  portioo  ol  «IL 

Where  the  part  is  simply  blistered,  though  them  be  extcQP 
sive  in  character  and  large  in  number,  it  is  compa*mtiyely  il 
little  moment  as  long  as  they  are  whole.  They  must  ci>i»» 
sequently  not  be  broken,  but  allowed  to  remain,  and  the  ti.id 
to  accumulate  till  the  new  skin  forms  undemeatlL  When  tiiiS 
formation  takes  place,  the  part  becomes  distended  Mad  pMiiiF 
ful,  there  is  a  red  line  round  the  edge  of  the  blister,  and  tiD 
contained  fluid  looks  milky.  It  may  then  be  let  out  bf  poufi 
turing  with  a  needle,  so  that  it  all  escapes. 

SCALDS. 

Scalds  from  hot  water,  as  a  rule,  are  not  so  severe,  at,  ex- 
cepting  in  extreme  cases,  the  scurf  skin  is  only  raised  like  an 
ordinary  blbter,  and  the  dressing  being  wet,  can  be  removed 
without  difficulty.  Any  of  the  remedies  prescribed^for  bums 
are  equally  efficacious  for  scalds,  but  if  the  scalded  surface  be 
iistantly  covered  with  cotton-wool,  it  b,  if  the  accident  be  of 
a  slight  character,,  sufficient.  Another  admirable  remedy, 
more  particularly  on  account  of  its  usually  being  '*  in  the 
house,"  b  lard.  That  specially  prepared  by  chembts  is,  of 
course,  the  best ;  but  this  only  means  the  ordinary  kind 
divested  of  the  salt  by  washing.  It  should  be  thickly  spread 
on  pieces  of  old,  soft  linen,  and  when  placed  on  the  scald  or 
bum  be  kept  in  its  place  by  bandages  of  lint,  or,  better  still, 
by  strips  of  calico  tom  from  an  old  garment,  alwa3rs  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  great  thing  is  to  protect  the  damaged  part 
from  the  air,  and  remembering  on  no  account  to  apply  cold 
water  or  similar  cold  bandages. 

BRUISES. 

Braises  from  knocks  and  tumbles  are  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent of  the  numerous  accidents  of  the  nursery,  and  where  the 
injury  is  slight  and  the  skin  not  lacerated,  a  warm  application 
of  arnica  (which  should  always  be  kept  where  there  are  chil- 
dren) and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  arnica  to  ten 
of  water,  is  advi<^able  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  this,  the  old- 
fashioned  remedy  of  covering  the  braise  with  fresh  butter 
should  be  resorted  to. 

Jammed  fingers,  through  the  unexpected  shutting  of  a 
drawer  or  door,  though  not  usually  looked  upon  as  at  all 
serious  casualties,  may  sometimes  be  attended  by  the  most 
serious  consequences,  for  if  all  the  parts  of  the  end  of  the 
fingers  be  injured,  the  whole  (bone  and  flesh)  may  mortily. 
In  ordinary  cases  of  this  kind  the  best  and  quickest  way  of 
obtaining  relief  is  to  plunge  the  finger  or  fingers  into  warm 
water  as  hot  as  the  child  can  bear  it.  By  thb  means  the  nail 
is  softened,  and  yields  so  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  blood 
poured  out  beneath  it,  and  the  pain  is  speedily  lessened  ;  the 
finger  should  then  be  covered  with  a  bread  and  water  poultice 
pending  the  surgical  treatment  necessary  where  the  fingers 
are  badly  crashed. 

Instant  care  and  attention  in  such  cases  will  often  prevent 
the  loss  of  the  nail,  a  result  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  since  the 
formation  and  growth  of  the  new  nail  ai'e!  necessarily  slow, 
and  changes  of  shape  frequently  occur,  sometimes  result* 
ing  in  permanent  dbfigurement. 
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HINTS  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


CHOICE  OF  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD. 

I  OTHING  is  more  important  in  the  affairs  of 
housekeeping  than  the  choice  of  wholesome 
food. 

Mackerel   most   be  perfectly  fresh.     The 
firmness  of  the  flesh  and  the  clearness  of  the 
eyes  must  be  the  criterion  of  fresh  mackerel,  as  they 
are  of  all  other  fish. 

Flounders,  and  all  flat  white  fish,  are  rigid  and 
firm  when  fresh;  the  under  side  should  be  of  a  rich  cream 
color. 

Cod  is  known  to  be  fresh  by  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles  (or 
flesh) ;  the  redness  of  the  gills,  and  clearness  of  the  eyes. 

Salmon. — The  flavor  and  excellence  of  this  fish  depend 
upon  its  freshness,  and  the  shortness  of  time  since  it  was 
caught. 

Herrings  can  only  be  eaten  when  veiy  fresh. 

Fresh  Water  Fish. — The  remarks  as  to  firmness  and 
clear,  fresh  eyes,  apply  to  this  variety  of  fish,  of  which  there 
are  pike,  perch,  etc 

Lobsters  recently  caught  have  always  some  remains  of 
muscular  action  in  the  claws,  which  may  be  excited  by  pressing 
the  eyes  with  the  finger ;  when  this  cannot  be  produced,  the 
lobster  must  have  been  too  long  kept  When  boiled,  the  tail 
preserves  its  elasticity  if  fifesh,  but  loses  it  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes stale. 

Crabs  have  an  agreeable  tmell  when  firesh. 

Prawns  and  ShrimpSi  when  fresh,  are  firm  and  crisp. 

Oysters. — If  fresh,  the  shell  is  firmly  closed ;  when  the 
sue  Us  of  oysters  are  opened,  they  are  dead  and  unfit  for 
1  od.  The  small-shelled  oysters  are  the  finest  in  flavor. 
I  irger  kinds  are  generally  considered  only  fit  for  stewing  and 
sauces,  though  some  persons  prefer  them. 

Beef. — ^The  grain  of  ox  beef,  when  good,  is  loose,  the  meat 
)  J,  and  the  fat  inclining  to  yellow.  When  meat  pressed  by 
tiie  finger  rises  up  quickly,  it  may  be  considered  as  that  of  an 
s  .Imal  which  was  in  its  prime  ;  when  the  dent  made  by  pres- 
sure returns  slowly,  or  remains  visible,  the  animal  had  prob- 
ably past  its  prime,  and  the  meat  consequently  must  be  of  infe- 
nor  quality. 

Veal  should  be  delicately  white,  though  it  is  often  juicy 
and  well  flavored  when  rathei  dark  in  color.  On  examining 
the  loin,  if  the  fat  enveloping  the  kidney  be  white  and  firm 
looking,  the  meat  will  probably  be  prime,  and  recently  killed. 


Mutton.— The  meat  should  be  firm  and  dose  in  gndn,  and 
red  in  color,  the  fat  white  and  firm.  Mutton  is  in  its  prime 
when  the  sheep  is  about  five  years  old,  though  it  is  often 
killed  much  younger.  If  too  young,  the  flesh  feels  tender 
when  pinched,  if  too  old  on  being  pinched  it  wrinkles  up.  and 
so  remains.  In  young  mutton,  the  fat  readily  separates  ;  in 
old,  it  is  held  together  by  strings  of  skin. 

Lamb. — ^This  meat  will  not  keep  long  after  it  is  killed. 
The  large  vein  in  the  neck  is  bluish  in  color  when  the  fore- 
quarter  is  fresh,  green  when  becoming  stale.  In  the  hind- 
quarter,  if  not  recently  killed,  the  fat  of  the  kidney  will  have  a 
fdight  smell,  and  the  knuckle  will  have  lost  its  firmness. 

Pork. — ^When  good,  the  rind  is  thin,  smooth,  and  cool  to 
the  touch ;  when  changing,  from  being  too  long  killed,  it  be- 
comes flaccid  and  clammy. 

Bacon  should  have  a  thin  rind,  and  the  fat  should  be  fam 
and  tinged  with  red  by  the  curing ;  the  flesh  should  be  of  a 
clear  red,  without  intermixture  of  yellow,  and  it  should  firmly 
adhere  to  the  bone.  To  judge  the  state  of  a  ham,  plunge  a 
knife  into  it  to  the  bone ;  on  drawing  it  back,  if  particles  of 
meat  adhere  to  it,  or  if  the  smell  is  disagreeable,  the  curing 
has  not  been  efiectual,  and  the  ham  is  not  good ;  It  should,  in 
such  a  state,  be  immediately  cooked. 

Venison. — ^When  good,  the  fat  b  clear,  bright,  and  of  con- 
siderable thickness. 

Turkeys.— In  choosing  poultry,  the  age  of  the  bird  b  the 
chief  point  to  be  attended  to.  An  old  turkey  has  rough  and 
reddish  legs  ;  a  young  one,  smooth  and  black.  Fresh  killed, 
the  eyes  are  full  and  clear,  and  the  feet  moist.  When  it  has 
been  kept  too  long,  the  parts  about  the  vent  begin  to  wear  a 
greenish,  discolored  appearance. 

Common  Domestic  Fowls,  when  young,  have  the  legs  and 
combs  smooth ;  when  old,  they  are  rough,  and  on  the  breast 
long  hairs  are  found  instead  of  feathers.  Fowls  and  chickens 
should  be  plump  on  the  breast,  fiit  on  the  back,  and  white 
legged. 

Geese. — The  bills  and  feet  are  red  when  old,  yellow  when 
young.  Fresh  killed,  the  feet  are  pliable,  stiff  when  too  long 
kept.  Geese  are  called  green  while  they  are  only  two  or  three 
months  old. 

Ducks. — Choose  them  with  supple  feet  and  hard,  plump 
breasts.    Tame  ducks  have  yellow  feet,  wild  ones  red. 

Pigeons  are  very  indifferent  food  when  they  are  too  kmg 
kept    Suppleness  of  the  feet  shows  them  to  be  yoong ;  the 
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■tftte  of  the  flesh  is  flaodd  when  thej  are  getting  bad  from 
keeping.    Tame  pigeons  are  larger  than  the  wild. 

Partridges,  when  yomng»  have  yellow  legs  and  dark-col- 
ored bills.     Old  partridges  are  very  indifferent  eating. 

Woodcock  and  Snipe,  when  old,  have  the  feet  thick 
and  hard ;  when  these  are  soft  and  tender,  they  are  both 
yonng  and  fresh  killed.  When  their  bills  become  moist,  and 
their  throats  muddy,  they  have  been  too  long  killed. 

SEASONABLE  POOD. 

There  is  an  old  maxim,  •*  a  place  for  everything,  and  every, 
thing  in  its  place.*'  To  which  we  beg  to  add  another,  *•  A  sea- 
son for  everything,  and  everything  in  season*** 

Jaanaiy. 
[Fkb,poiiltr7,cle.«distiagiiiilicd  by  Ac^&r  are  to  be  hid  in  tbe  Id^ 

cstperfectioo.) 

Fish.— -Cod,  crabs,  eels,  flomiders,  herrings,  lobsters,  oys* 
ters,  perch,  pike,  sturgeon,  porgies. 

Meat. — Beef^  house-lamb,  mutton,  poiic,  veal,  and  doe 
venison. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Capons,  chickens,  ducks,  wild-ducks, 
fowls,  geese,  partridges,  pheasants,  pigeons  (tame),  pullets, 
rabbitSp  snipes,  turkeys  (hen),  woodcock. 

Vegetables.— Beets,  sprouts,  cabbage,  cardoons,  carrots, 
celery,  onions,  parsnips,  potatoes,  turnips. 

Fruit.— Almonds,  apples. 

February. 

Pish.— Cod,  crabs,  flounders,  herrings,  oysters,  perch,  pike, 
sturgeon,  porgies. 

Meat. — Beef,  house-lamb,  mutton,  pork,  veal. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Capons,  chickens,  ducklings,  fovd 
(wild),  green  geese,  partridges,  pheasanu,  pigeons  (tame  and 
wild),  pullets,  rabbits,  snipes,  turkeys,  woodcock. 

Vegetables. — Beeu,  cabbage,  carrots,  celery,  mushrooms, 
onions,  parsnips,  potatoes,  tumipfi. 

Fruit. — Apples,  chestnuts,  oranges. 

March. 

Fish.— Bels,  crabs,  flounders,  lobsters,  mackerel,  oysters, 
perch,  pike,  shrimp,  smelts,  sturgeon,  porgies. 

Meat. — Beef,  house-Iamb,  mutton /pork,  veaL 

Poultry  and  Game. — Capons,  chickens,  ducklings,  fowls, 
green  geese,  pigeons,  rabbits,  snipes,  turkeys,  woodcock. 

Vegetables. — Beets,  carrots,  celery,  cresses,  onions,  pars- 
nips,  potatoes,  turnip  tops. 

Fruit.^Applcs,  chestnuts,  oranges. 

Aprlt 

FIsIl — Shad,  cod,  crabs,  eels,  flounders,  halibut,  herrings, 
iobsUrSt  mackerel,  oysters,  perch,  pike,  salmon,  shrimps,  smelts, 
sturgeon,  tiont,  porgies. 

Meat.— Beef,  house-Iamb,  mutton,  pork,  veaL 

Poultry  and  Game. — Chickens,  ducklings,  fowls,  green 
geese,  leverets*  pigeons,  pullets,  rabbits,  turkey-pouiu,  wood- 
pigeous. 

Vegetables. — Onions,  parsnips*  ^>inach,  small  salad,  tur- 
aip  tops,  and  rhubarb. 

Pmit.— A|q;»les»  nuts,  oranges*  pean. 


May. 

Fish. — Shad,  cod,  erais,  eels,  flounders,  haUbiit,  herring^ 
lobsters^  mackerel,  mullet,  perch,  pike,  salmm%,  shxiai|4^| 
smelts,  sturgeon,  trout,  clams. 

Meat.— Beef,  grass-lamb,  house-lamb,  mutton,  puik,  vi  .L 

Poultry  and  Game. — Chickens,  fowls,  green  geest  i«> 
eons,  pullets,  rabbits. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes,  green  peas,  asptmgos,  kio*  ^ 
beans,  cabbage,  carrots,  onions,  peas,  potatoes,  nklisherfc  iT 
barb,  salad,  spinach,  turnips.  ' 

Fruit.— Apples,  pears. 

Jtme. 

Fish.— Cod,  sh«d,  crabs^  eels,  flounders,  herrings,  tobsun^ 
mackerel,  perch,  pike,  salmon,  dams,  smelts,  sturgeottt  trout 
cat-fish,  black-fish. 

Meat. — Beef,  grass^iamb,  mutton,  poik,  veal. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Chickens,  ducklings,  fowls,  green 
geese,  pigeons,  pullets,  rabbits. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  beans,  white  beet,  cabbage,  car- 
rots, cucumbers,  leeks,  lettuce,  onions,  parsley,  peas,  potatoes, 
radishes,  salad'of  all  sorts,  spinach,  turnips. 

Fruit. — Apples,  apricots,  cherries,  currants,  gooseberries* 
melons,  pears,  strawberries. 

July. 

Fish.— Cod,  irabs,  flounders,  herrings,  lobsters,  mackertl, 
perch,  pike,  salmon,  trout,  blue-JUk,  klack^Jish,  bass,  pickerel, 
eat'Jtsht  eels,  clams,  poigies. 

Meat.— Beef,  gmss'^amby  mutton,  veal,  buck-venison. 

Poultry  and  Gwamt.-- Chickens,  ducks,  fowls,  green  geese, 
leverets,  pigeons,  {Covers,  rabbits,  wild^geons. 

Vegetables. — ^Artichokes,  asparagus,  balm,  beans,  carrots, 
cauliflowers,  celery,  cucumbers,  herbs  of  all  sorts,  lettuce, 
mint,  mushrooms,  peas,  potatoes,  radishes,  salads  of  all  sorts, 
spinach,  turnips,  tomatoes,  Carolina  potatoes. 

For  Drying.— Mushrooms. 

For  Pickling.— French  beans,  red  cabbage^  cauliflowers, 
garlic,  gherkins,  onions. 

Fruit. — Apples,  apricots,cherries,  currants,  dSmwiMir,  goose* 
berries,  melons,  nectarines,  peaches,  pears,  oraQges*  pine* 
apples,  plums,  raspberries,  strawberries. 

August. 

Fish. — Cod,  eels,  crabs,  flounders,  herrings,  lobsters,  mcuk^ 
erel,  perch^  pike,  4almon^  b/ue-Jish,  black-Jish,  weak-JUh,  sheef  9 
head,  trout,  porgies^  clams* 

Meat. — Beef,  grass-lamb,  mutton,  veal,  buck«^renboU. 

Poultry  and  Game.— Chickens,  ducks,  fowls,  grmn  ^eese 
pigeons,  plovers,  rabbits,  wild  ducks,  wild  pigeons,  red-bir^ 
curlew. 

Vegetables. — ^Artichokes,  beans,  white-beet,  carrots,  cauli- 
flowers, cucumbers,  pot-herbs  of  all  sorts,  leeks,  lettuce, 
mushrooms,  onions,  peas,  potatoes,  radishes,  salad  of  all  8ort% 
spinach,  turnips,  tomatoes. 

For  Drying. — Basil,  sage,  thyme. 

For  Pickling. — Red  cabbage,  tomatoes,  walnuts. 

Fruit.- Apples  (summer  pippin),  cherried,  currants,  dam. 
sons,  gooseberries,  grapes,  melons,  mulberries,  nectarine^ 
peaches,  peais,  plums  (greengages)^  raspberries. 
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Fish. — Cockles,  ood,  crabs,  eels,  flotinden»  lobsters,  oysters^ 
perch^pike^  shrimps,  porgies,  black-fish»  weak -fish. 

MeAt«— Beef,  mutton,  pork,  veal,  back-venison. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Chickens,  ducks,  fowls,  green  geese, 
fartridj^^  pigeons,  plovers,  rabbiu,  turkeys,  wild  ducks^  wild 
pigeons,  wild  rabbits,  quaiL 

Vegetables.— Artichokes,  beans,  cabbages,  carrots,  cauli- 
flowers, celery,  cucumbers,  herbs  of  all  sorts,  leeks,  lettuce, 
mushrooms,  onions,  parsnips,  peas,  potatoes,  radishes,  salad  of 
all  sorts,  turnips,  tomatoes,  Carolina  potatoes. 

Pniit. — ^Apples,  damsons,  grapes,  hazel-nuts,  medlars, 
peaches,  pears,  pine-apples,  plums,  quinces,  strawberries, 
walnats. 

October. 

Pish.— Cockles,  cod,  crabs,  eels,  gudgeons,  halibut,  lobsters, 
mussels,  oysters,  perch,  fike^  salmon-trout,  shrimps,  smelts, 
porgies. 

Meat. — Beef,  mutton,  pork,  veal,  doe-venison. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Chickens,  ducks,  fowls,  green  geese, 
larks,  partridges,  pheasants^  pigeons,  red -bird,  black-bird, 
robins,  snipes,  turkey,  wild  ducks,  wild  pigeons,  wild  rab- 
bits, woodcock,  teal. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  celery, 
herbs  of  all  sorts,  onions,  parsnips,  peas,  potatoes,  radishes, 
salad,  spinach  (winter),  tomatoes,  turnips,  Carolina  potatoes.' 

Pniit. — Almonds,  apples,  black  and  white  damsons,  haxel* 
nuts,  grapes,  peaches,  pears,  -quinces,  walnuts. 

November. 

Pish. — Cockles,  cod,  crabs,  eels,  gudgeons,  halibut,  lob- 
sters, mussels,  oysters,  perch,  pike,  salmon,  shrimps,  smelts, 
porgies,  flounders. 

Meat. — Beef,  house-lamb,  mutton,  pork,  veal,  doe-venison. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Chickens,  ducks,  fowls,  ^ese,  larks, 
partridges,  pheasants,  pigeons,  rabbits,  snipes,  turkey,  wild 
ducks,  woodcock^  robins. 

Vegetables. — Beets,  cabbages,  carrots,  celery,  herbs  of  all 
sorts,  lettuce,  onions,  parsnips,  potatoes,  salad,  spinach,  to- 
matoes, turnips. 

Pruit. — ^Almonds,  apples,  chestnuts,  hazel  nuts,  grapes, 
pears. 

Dacambtf. 

Fish. — Cod^  crabs,  eels,  gudgeons,  halibut,  lobsters,  oysters, 
perch,  pike,  salmon,  shrimps,  smelts,  sturgeon. 

Meat. — Beef,  house-lamb,  mutton,  pork,  veal,  doe-venison. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Capons,  chickens,  ducks,  fowls, 
gee^,  guineapfowl,  hares,  larks,  partridges,  pea*fowl,  pheas- 
Its,  pigeons,  rabbits,  snipes,  turkey,  wild  ducks,  woodcock. 

Veg^tables.'^Beets,  cabbages,  carrots,  celery,  herbs  of  all 
sorts,  lettuce,  onions,  parsnips,  poUtoes,  salad,  spinach,  tnr- 
sips. 

Fruit. — ^Apples,  diestnuts.  hazel-umts. 


NAMES  AND  SITUATIONS  OP  THE  JOINTS. 

The  method  of  cutting  up  the  caScases  varies.  That  whidi 
we  describe  below  is  the  most  generaL 

Beef— /i?r/  Quarter^ — Fore  rib  (five  ribs);  middle  rib 
(four  ribs) ;  chuck  (three  ribs).  Shoulder  piece  (top  of  fore 
leg) ;  brisket  (lower  or  belly  part  of  the  ribs) ;  clod  (fore 
shoulder  blade) ;  neck ;  shin  (below  the  shoulder)  ;  cheek. 

Hind  Quarter, — Sirloin;  rump;  aitchbone — these  are  the 
three  divisions  of  the  upper  part  of  the  quarter ;  buttodc  and 
mouse-buttock,  which  divide  the  thigh ;  veiny  piece,  joining 
buttock ;  thick  flank  and  thin  flank  (belly  pieces)  and  leg. 
The  sirloin  and  rump  of  both  sides  form  a  baron.  Beef  is  im 
season  all  the  year;  best  in  the  winter. 

Mutton. — Shoulder ;  breast  (the  belly);  over  which  are  die 
loin  (chump,  or  tail  end).  Loin  (best  end)  ;  and  neck  (best 
end) ;  neck  (scrag  end).  A  chine  is  two  necks ;  a  saddle,  two 
loins  ;  then  there  are  the  leg  and  head.  Mutton  is  the  best  im 
winter,  spring,  and  autumn. 

Lamb  is  cut  into  fore  quarter  and  hind  quarter ;  a  saddle,  or 
loin  ;  neck,  breast,  1^,  and  shoulder.  Grass4ttmk  is  in  seasem 
from  fune  to  August. 

Pork  is  cut  into  leg,  hand,  or  shoulder ;  hind-loin  ;  fore 
loin  j  belly  part ;  spare  rib  (or  neck) ;  and  head.  Pork  is  in 
season  nearly  all  the  year. 

Veal  is  cut  into  neck  (scrag  end) ;  neck  (best  end) ;  loin 
(best  end)  ;  loin  (chump,  or  Uil  end) ;  fillet  (upper  part  of  the 
hind  leg) ;  hind  knuckle  (which  joins  the  fillet  knuckle  of  fore 
leg;  blade  (bone  of  shoulder);  breast  (best  end);  breast 
(brisket  end) ;  and  hand.  Veal  is  always  in  season,  but  dear 
in  the  winter  and  spring. 

Venison  is  cut  into  haunch  (or  back) ;  neck,  shoulder,  and 
breast.  Doe-venison  is  best  in  fanuary,  October^  November, 
and  December,  and  buck-venison  in  fune,  fufy,  August,  and 
September, 

Ox-tail  is  much  esteemed  for  purposes  of  soup  ;  so  also  is 
the  CHEEK.     The  tongue  is  highly  esteemed. 

Calves'  Heads  are  very  useful  for  various  dishes ;  so  also 
their  knuckles,  feet,  heart,  etc 

Cooking. — Ten  pounds  of  beef  require  from  two  hoois  to 
two  hours  and  a  half  roasting,  eighteen  inches  from  a  good 
fire. 

Six  pounds  require  one  hour  and  a  quarter  to  one  hour 
and  a  half,  fourteen  inches  from  a  good  clear  fire. 

Three  ribs  of  beef,  boned  and  rolled,  tied  round  with  paper, 
will  require  two  hours  and  a  half,  eighteen  Inches  from  the 
fire  ;  baste  once  only. 

The  first  three  ribs  of  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds,  will  take 
three  hours  or  three  and  a  half ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs  will 
take  as  long,  managed  in  the  same  way  as  the  sirloin.  Paper 
the  fat  and  the  thin  part,  or  it  will  t>e  done  too  much,  before 
the  thick  part  is  done  enough. 

When  beef  is  very  fat,  it  does  not  require  basting;  if  vciy 
lean,  tie  it  up  in  greasy  paper,  and  baste  frequently  and  welL 

Common  cooks  are  generally  fond  of  too  fierce  a  fire,  and  «l 
putting  things  too  near  to  it. 

Slow  roasting  is  as  advantageous  to  the  tenderness  and  fl» 
vor  of  meat  as  slow  boiling. 
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The  warmer  the  weather^  and  the  staler  killed  the  meat  is, 
the  less  time  it  will  require  to  roast  it 

Meat  that  is  very  fat  requires  more  time  than  other  meat 
In  the  hands  of  an  expert  cook,  *'  alimentary  substances  are 
made  almost  entirely  to  change  their  nature,  their  form*  con- 
sistence, odor,  savor,  color,  chemical  composition,  etc ;  every* 
thing  is  so  modified,  that  it  is  oAen  impossible  for  the  most 
exquisite  sense  of  taste  to  recognize  the  substance  which  makes 
up  the  basis  of  certain  dishes.  The  greatest  utility  of  the 
kitchen  consists  in  making  the  food  agreeable  to  the  senses, 
and  rendering  it  easy  of  digestion/' 

Boiling  extracts  a  portion  of  the  juice  of  meat,  which  mixes 
with  the  water,  and  also  dissolves  some  of  its  solids  ;  ihe  more 
fusible  parts  of  the  fat  melt  out,  combine  with  the  water,  and 
form  soup  or  broth.  The  meat  loses  its  red  color,  becomes 
more  savory  in  taste  and  smell,  and  more  firm  and  digestible. 
If  the  process  is  continued  iaa  hng,  the  meat  becomes  indigest« 
ible,  less  succulent,  and  tough. 

To  boil  meat  to  perfection,  it  should  be  done  slowly,  in 
plenty  of  water,  replaced  by  other  hot  water,  as  evaporation 
takes  place ;  for»  if  boiled  too  quickly,  the  outside  becomes 
tough ;  and  not  allowing  the  ready  transmission  of  heat,  the  in- 
ferior remains  rare. 

The  loss  by  boiling  varies  from  t\  to  16  per  cent  The 
average  loss  on  boiling  butcher's  meat,  pork,  hams,  and  bacont 
is  13 ;  and  on  domestic  poultry,  is  14}. 

The  loss  per  cent  on  boiling  salt  beef  is  15 ;  on  legs  of  mut* 
ton,  10;  hams,  12^ ;  salt  pork,  13^ ;  knuckles  of  veal»  8) ;  ba- 
con,  64  ;  turkeys,  z6 ;  chickens,  13I. 

The  established  rule  as  regards  time.  Is  to  allow  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  for  each  pound  of  meat  if  the  boiling  is  rapid,  and 
twenty  minutes  if  slow.  There  are  exceptions  to  this ,  for  in- 
stance, ham  and  pork,  which  require  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  minutes  per  pound,  and  bacon  nearly  half  an  hour.  For 
solid  joints  allow  fifteen  minutes  for  every  pound,  and  from  ten 
to  twenty  minutes  over ;  though,  of  course,  the  length  of  time 
will  depend  much  on  the  strength  of  the  fire,  regularity  in  the 
boiling  and  size  of  the  joint  The  following  table  will  be  use- 
ful as  an  average  of  the  time  required  to  boil  the  various 
articles: 

H.  M. 

A  ham,  30  lbs.  weight,  requires 6  30 

A  tongue  (if  dry),  after  soaking 4  00 

A  tongue,  out  of  pickle 2^  to  3  00 

A  neck  of  mutton I  30 

A  chicken o  ao 

A  large  fowl o  45 

A  capon O  35 

A  pigeon O  15 

The  loss  by  roasting  varies,  according  to  Professor  Dono* 
van,  from  14  3-5ths  to  nearly  double  that  rate,  per  cent.  The 
average  loss  on  roasting  butcher's  meat  is  22  per  cent;  and  on 
domestic  poultry  is  90|. 

The  loss  per  cent,  on  roasting  beef,  viz.,  on  sirloins  and  ribs 
together,  is  19  x-6th ;  on  mutton,  viz.,  legs  and  shoulders  to- 
gether.  24  4-5ths ;  on  fore  quarters  of  lamb,  22^ ;  on  ducks, 
ay  i-5th ;  on  tnikeysy  90( ;  on  geese,  19) ;  on  chickens, 
I4  3-5ths. 


Broiling  requires  a  brisk,  rapid  heat,  which,  by  producing 
a  greater  degree  of  change  in  the  affinities  of  the  raw  meat 
than  roasting,  generates  %  higher  flavor,  so  that  broiled  meat  is 
more  savory  than  roast.  The  surface  becoming  charred,  a 
dark-colored  crust  is  formed,  which  retards  the  evaponOion  ol 
the  juices ;  and  therefore,  if  properly  done,  broiled  may  ht  as 
tender  and  juicy  as  roasted  meat 

Baking  does  not  admit  of  the  evaporation  of  the  vapors  19 
rapi  \y  as  by  the  processes  of  broiling  and  roasting ;  the  fat  is 
also  retained  more,  and  becomes  converted  by  the  agency  il 
the  heat  into  an  empyreumatic  oil,  so  as  to  render  the  meat 
less  fitted  for  delicate  stomachs,  and  more  difficolt  to  digest 
The  meat  is,  in  fact,  partly  boiled  in  iu  own  r'^^r^  water, 
and  partly  roasted  by  the  dry  hot  air  of  the  oven. 

The  loss  by  baking  has  not  been  estimated ;  and,  as  the 
time  required  to  cook  many  articles  must  vary  with  their  m% 
nature,  etc.,  we  have  considered  it  better  to  leave  that  nncft 
giving  the  receipts  for  them. 

Frying  is  of  all  methods  the  most  objectionable,  from  tiie 
foods  being  less  digestible  when  thus  prepared,  as  the  fat  em* 
ployed  undergoes  chemical  changes.  Olive  oil  in  this  respect 
b  preferable  to  lard  or  butter. 

Roast  Beef. — The  tender-loin  and  first  and  second  cuts 
off  the  radc  are  the  best  roasting  pieces— the  third  and  fourth 
cuts  are  good.  When  the  meat  is  put  to  the  fire,  a  little  salt 
should  be  sprinkled  on  it,  and  the  bony  side  turned  toward 
the  fire  first  When  the  bones  get  well  heated  through,  turn 
the  meat,  and  keep  a  brisk  fire — baste  it  frequently  while 
roasting.  There  should  be  a  little  water  put  into  the  dripping 
pan  when  the  meat  is  put  down  to  roast  If  it  is  a  thick 
piece,  allow  fifteen  minutes  to  each  pound  to  roast  it  in — if 
thm,  less  time  will  be  required. 

Beef  Steak.^The  tender-loin  is  the  best  piece  for  broil- 
ing— a  steak  from  the  round  or  shoulder  clod  is  good  and 
comes  cheaper.  If  the  beef  is  not  very  tender,  it  should  be 
laid  on  a  board  and  pounded,  before  broiling  or  frying  it 
Wash  it  in  cold  water,  then  lay  it  on  a  gridiron,  place  it  on  a 
hot  bed  of  coals,  and  broil  it  as  quick  as  possible  without 
burning  it  If  broiled  slow,  it  will  not  be  good.  It  takes 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  to  broil  a  steak.  For  seven  or 
eight  pounds  of  beef,  cut  up  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ol 
butter.  Heat  the  platter  very  hot  that  the  steak  is  to  be  pot 
on,  lay  the  butter  on  it,  take  up  the  steak,  salt  and  pepper  it 
on  both  sides.  Beef  steak  to  be  good,  should  be  eatea  i0 
soon  as  cooked.  A  few  slices  of  salt  pork  brofled  wtlli  i3bt^ 
steak  makes  a  rich  gravy  with  a  very  little  butter.  There  shonld 
always  be  a  trough  to  catch  the  juices  of  the  nail  whdi 
broiled.  The  same  pieces  that  are  good  broiled  ave  good  for 
frying.  Fry  a  few  slices  of  salt  pork  brown,  then  take  them 
up  and  put  m  the  beef.  When  brown  on  both  sUea,  take  it 
up,  take  the  pan  off  from  the  fire,  to  let  the  fiit  coot  i  when 
cool,  turn  in  half  a  teacup  of  water,  mix  a  fiOtgils  of  tea* 
spoonfuls  of  flour  with  a  little  water,  stir  it  faito  the  fiU,  put 
the  pan  back  on  the  fire,  stir  it  till  it  boils  up,  tiien  torn  It 
over  the  beef. 

Alamode  Beef.— The  round  of  beef  is  the  best  piece  to 
alamode — ^the  shoulder  clod  is  good,  and  comes  lower :  it  !• 
also  good  stewed,  without  any  spices.    For  five  poinds  ol 
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beefy  soek  about  a  poand  of  bread  in  cold  water  till  toft,  then 
drain  off  die  water,  mash  the  bread  fine,  put  in  a  piece  of 
batteryof  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  the 
■une  qaaatily  of  gronnd  doves,  allspice,  and  pepper,  half  a 
nutmeg,  a  couple  of  eggs,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  flour — ^mix 
the  whola  wdl  together ;  then  cut  gashes  in  the  beef,  and  fill 
tiiem  with  about  half  of  the  dressing,  put  the  meat  in  a  bake- 
p-n,  with  lukewarm  water  enough  to  cover  it ;  set  it  where  it 
will  stew  gentlf  for  a  couple  of  hours ;  cover  it  with  a  heated 
bAke-pan  lid*  When  it  has  stewed  a  couple  of  hours,  turn 
the  rcaenwtd  diessing  on  top  of  the  meat,  heat  the  bake-pan 
lid  hot  enough  to  brown  the  dressing,  stew  it  an  hour  and  a 
half  loDgf,  After  the  meat  is  taken  up,  if  the  gravy  is  not 
thick  tWNi^»  mix  a  teaapoonful  or  two  of  flour  with  a  little 
water,  tad  itir  it  into  the  gravy ;  put  in  a  little  butter,  a 
wineglaia  of  wine,  and  turn  it  over  the  meat. 

Beef  LiTer.— yver  is  very  good  fried,  but  the  best  way 
to  cook  ity  Is  to  broil  it  ten  minntes  with  four  or  five  slices  of 
salt  pork«  Then  take  it  oat,  cat  it  into  small  strips  together 
with  the  pork,  put  it  in  a  stew-pan,  with  a  little  water,  butter 
and  pepper.     Stew  it  fonr  or  five  minutes. 

To  Com  Bcefl— To  every  gallon  of  cold  water,  put  a 
quart  of  rock  salt,  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
brown  sugar  (some  p>eople  use  molasses,  but  it  is  not  as  good) ; 
no  boiling  is  necessary.  Put  the  beef  in  the  brine.  As 
long  as  any  salt  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask  it  is  strong 
enough.  Whenever  any  scum  rises,  the  brine  should  be 
scalded,  skimmed,  and  more  sugar,  salt,  and  saltpetre  added. 
When  a  piece  of  beef  is  put  in  the  brine,  rub  a  little  salt  over 
it  If  the  weather  is  hot,  cut  a  gash  to  the  bone  of  the  meat, 
and  fill  it  with  salt  Put  a  heavy  weight  on  the  beef  in  order 
to  keep  it  under  the  brine.  In  very  hot  weather,  it  is  difficult 
to  com  beef  in  cold  brine  before  it  spoils.  On  this  account  it 
is  good  to  com  it  in  the  pot  when  boiled.  It  is  done  in  the 
f6]lowing  manner:  to  six  or  eight  pounds  of  beef,  put  a  teacup 
of  salt;  sprinkle  flour  on  the  side  that  is  to  go  up  on  the  table, 
and  put  it  down  in  the  pot,  turn  the  water  into  the  pot  aAer 
the  beef  is  pnt  in,  boll  it  a  couple  of  hours,  then  turn  in  more 
cold  water,  and  boil  it  an  hour  and  a  half  longer. 

Mutton.-— The  saddle  is  the  best  part  to  roast — the  shoulder 
and  leg  are  good  roasted ;  but  the  best  mode  to  cook  the  latter 
is  to  boil  it  with  a  piece  of  salt  pork.  A  little  rice  boiled  with 
it  improves  the  look  of  it.  Mutton  for  roasting  should  have 
a  little  butter  rubbed  on  it,  and  a  little  salt  and  pepper 
sprinkled  on  it— some  people  like  cloves  and  allspice.  Put  a 
811)  all  piece  of  butter  in  the  dripping-pan,  and  baste  it  fre- 
q  ently.  The  bony  side  should  be  turned  towards  the  fire 
fi'  ^t.  and  roasted.  For  boiling  or  roasting  mutton,  allow  a 
q  larter  of  aa  hoitr  to  each  pound  of  meat  The  leg  is  good 
cut  in  gashes,  and  filled  with  a  dressing,  and  baked.  The 
dressing  It  made  of  soaked  bread,  a  little  butter,  salt,  and 
pepper,  and  a  couple  of  eggs.  A  pint  of  water  with  a  little 
butter  should  be  put  in  the  pan.  The  leg  is  also  good,  cut 
into  slioea  and  broiled.  It  is  good  corned  a  few  days,  and 
tfien  boiled.  The  rack  is  good  for  broiling— it  should  be 
divided,  each  bone  by  itself,  broiled  quick,  and  buttered, 
salted  and  peppered.  The  breast  of  mutton  is  nice  baked. 
The  Jointa  of  the  brisket  should  be  separated,  the  sharp  ends 


of  the  ribs  sawed  ofl^  the  outside  rubbed  over  with  n  Btlie 
piece  of  butter— salt  it,  and  put  it  in  a  bake-pan,  with  a  pint 
of  water.  When  done,  take  it  up,  and  thicken  the  gravy  with 
a  little  flour  and  water,  and  put  in  a  small  piece  of  butter; 
A  tablespoenful  of  catsup,  cloves  and  allspice,  improve  it,  but 
are  not  essentiaL  The  neck  of  mutton  makes  a  good  soiqk 
Parsley  or  celery-heads  are  a  pretty  garnish  for  mutton. 

VeaL — The  loin  of  veal  is  the  best  piece  for  roasting.  Tha 
breast  and  rack  are  good  roasted.  The  breast  also  is  good 
made  into  a  pot-ftte,  and  the  rack  cut  into  small  pieces  and 
broiled.  The  leg  is  nice  for  frying,  and  when  several  slices 
have  been  cut  ^S  for  cutlets,  the  remainder  is  nice  boiled  with 
a  small  piece  of  salt  pork.  Veal  for  roasting  should  be  salted, 
peppered,  and  a  litUe  butter  rubbed  on  it,  and  basted  fre- 
quently. Put  a  tittle  water  in  the  dripping-pan,  and  unless 
the  meat  is  quite  fat,  a  little  butter  should  be  put  in.  The 
fillet  is  good  baked,  the  bone  should  be  cut  out,  and  the  place 
filled  with  a  dressing,  made  of  bread  soaked  soft  in  cold  water; 
a  little  salt,  pepper,  a  couple  of  eggs,  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
melted  butter  put  in — then  sew  it  up,  put  it  in  your  bake-pan, 
with  about  a  pint  of  water,  cover  the  top  of  the  meat  with 
some  of  the  dressing.  When  baked  sufficiently,  take  it  up, 
thicken  the  gravy  with  a  little  flour  and  water  well  mixed,  put 
in  a  small  piece  of  butter  and  a  little  wine  and  catsup,  if  yoa 
like  the  gravy  rich. 

Veal  Cutleta.— Fry  three  or  four  slices  of  pork  undl 
brown — take  them  up,  then  put  in  slices  of  veal,  about  an  indi 
thick,  cut  from  the  leg.  When  brown  on  both  sides,  take 
them  up ;  stir  half  a  pint  of  water  into  the  gravy,  then  mix 
two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  flour  with  a  little  water,  and  stir 
it  in  ;  soak  a  couple  of  slices  of  toasted  bread  in  the  gravy, 
lay  them  on  the  bottom  of  the  platter,  place  the  meat  and 
pork  over  it,  then  turn  on  the  gravy.  A  very  nice  way  to 
cook  the  cutlets,  is  to  make  a  batter  with  half  a  pint  of  milk, 
an  egg  beaten  to  a  froth,  and  flour  enough  to  render  it  thick. 
When  the  veal  is  fried  brown,  dip  it  into  the  batter,  then  put 
it  back  into  the  fat,  and  fry  it  until  brown  again.  If  you  have 
any  batter  left«.  it  is  nice  dropped  by  the  large  spoonful  into 
the  fat,  and  fried  till  brown,  then  laid  over  the  veal.  Thidcea 
the  gravy  and  turn  it  over  the  whole*  It  takes  about  an  hoar 
to  cook  this  dish.  If  the  meat  is  tough,  it  will  be  better  tQ 
stew  it  half  an  hour  before  frying  it 

Calf  8  Head.— Boil  the  head  two  hours,  together  with  die 
lights  and  feet  Put  la  the  liver  when  it  has  boiled  an  boar 
and  twenty  minutes.  Before  the  head  b  done,  tie  the  brains 
in  a  bag,  and  boil  them  with  it ;  when  the  brains  are  done, 
take  them  up,  season  them  with  salt,  pepper,  butter,  and 
sweet  herbs,  or  spices  if  you  like— use  this  as  a  dressing  Ibc 
the  head.  Some  people  prefer  part  of  the  Hver  and  feet  ibc 
dressing  ;  they  are  prepared  tike  the  brains.  The  liquor  thai 
the  calf  s  head  is  boiled  in,  makes  a  good  soup,  seasoned  in  a 
plain  way  like  any  other  veal  soup,  or  seasoned  turtle  Cuhkm. 
The  liquor  should  stand  tmtil  the  next  day  after  the  bead  b 
boiled,  in  order  to  have  the  fat  rise,  and  skimmed  ofi^  If  yoa 
wish  to  have  your  calfs  head  look  brown*  take  it  up  when 
tender,  rub  a  little  butter  over  it,  sprinkle  on  salt,  peppei*  and 
allspice — sprinkle  flour  over  it,  and  put  before  the  fire,  with  a 
Dutch  oven  over  it,  or  ^Qf[i|>|jfi!^  OYen  where  it  will  1 
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^ck.  Warm  up  the  bzains  with  a  little  water,  bntter,  salt, 
and  pepper.  Add  wine  and  spices  if  you  like.  Serve  it  up 
as  a  dressing  for  the  head.  Calfs  head  is  also  good  baked. 
Halve  it,  mb  batter  over  it,  put  it  in  a  pan,  with  about  a  quart 
of  water ;  then  cover  it  with  a  dressing  made  of  bread  soaked 
10ft,  a  little  butter,  an  egg,  and  season  it  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  powdered  mace.  Slice  up  the  brains,  and  laj  them  in  the 
pan  with  the  head.  Bake  it  in  a  quick  oven,  and  garnish  it 
with  slices  of  lemon,  or  force*meat  balls. 

Force-Meat  Balls.— Chop  a  pound  or  two  of  veal  fine ; 
mix  it  with  one  or  two  eggs,  a  little  butter,  or  raw  pork 
chopped  fine  ;  season  it  with  salt  and  pepper,  or  curry  powder. 
Do  it  np  into  balls  about  the  size  of  half  an  egg,  and  fiy  them 
Drown. 

Calfs  Feet.— Boil  them  with  the  head,  until  tender,  then 
spKt  and  lay  them  round  the  head,  or  dredge  them  with  flour 
after  they  have  been  boiled  tender,  and  fry  them  brown.  If 
yon  wish  for  gravy  for  them,  when  you  have  taken  them  up, 
stir  a  little  flour  into  the  fat  they  were  fried  in  ;  season  it  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  mace.  Add  a  little  butter  and  wine  if  you 
like,  then  turn  it  over  the  feet. 

Calfs  LiTer  and  Heart- Are  good  broiled  or  fried. 
Some  people  like  the  liver  stuffed  and  baked. 

A  Fillet  of  VeaL— Cut  off*  the  shank  of  a  leg  of  veal,  and 
cut  gashes  In  the  remainder.  Make  a  dressing  of  bread,  soaked 
soft  in  cold  water,  and  mashed ;  season  it  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  sweet  herbs ;  chop  a  little  raw  pork  fine,  put  it  in  the 
dressing,  and  if  you  have  not  pork,  use  a  little  butter  instead. 
Fill  the  gashes  in  the  meat  with  part  of  the  dressing,  put  it  in 
a  bake-pan,  with  just  water  enough  to  cover  it ;  put  the  re- 
mainder of  the  dressing  on  top  of  the  meat,  and  cover  it  with 
a  heated  bake-pan  lid.  For  six  pounds  of  veal,  allow  two 
houcs  steady  bcdcing.  A  lei^  of  veal  is  nice  prepared  in  this 
manner,  and  roasted. 

Lamb.— The  fore  a^^d  bind  quarters  are  good  roasting 
pieces.  Sprinkle  salt  and  pepper  on  the  lamb,  turn  the  bony 
side  toward  the  fire  first ;  if  not  fat,  rub  a  little  butter  on  it, 
and  put  a  little  in  the  dripping-pan  ;  baste  it  frequently. 
These  pieces  are  good  stuffed  like  a  fillet  of  veal,  and  roasted. 
The  leg  is  also  good,  cooked  in  the  same  manner ;  but  it  is 
better  boiled  with  a  pound  of  salt  pork.  Allow  fifteen  min* 
ntes  boiling  to  each  pound  of  meat  The  breast  of  lamb  is 
good  roasted,  broiled,  or  corned  and  boiled ;  it  is  also  good 
made  Into  a  pot-pie.  The  fore  quarter,  with  the  ribs  divided, 
is  good  broiled.  The  bones  of  this,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of 
meat,  when  put  down  to  broil,  should  first  be  put  toward  the 
fire,  and  browned  before  the  other  side  is  broiled.  A  little 
salt,  pepper,  and  butter,  should  be  put  on  it  when  you  take  it 
np.  Lamb  is  very  apt  to  spoil  in  warm  weather.  If  you  wish 
to  keep  a  leg  several  days,  put  it  in  brine.  It  should  not  be 
put  with  pork,  as  fresh  meat  is  apt  to  injure  it.  Lamb*s  head, 
feet,  and  heart,  are  good,  boiled  till  tender,  then  cut  off*  the 
flesh  from  the  head,  cut  np  the  heart,  and  split  the  feet  in  two ; 
put  the  whole  into  a  pan,  with  a  pint  of  the  liquor  they  were 
boiled  in,  together  with  a  little  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  half  a 
teacup  of  tomato  catsup ;  thicken  the  gravy  with  a  little  flour  ; 
•tew  the  whole  for  a  few  moments.  Pepper-grass  or  parsley 
h  a  ptettj  garnish  for  this  dish.  I 


Lamb's  Fry.  ^  The  heart  and  sweetbread  are  tticefrie<r 
plainly,  or  dipped  into  a  beaten  egg  and  fine  bread  crumbs. 
They  should  be  fried  in  lard.  I 

Turkey.— Take  out  the  inwards,  wash  both  the  inside  and 
ontside  of  the  turkey.  Prepare  a  dressing  made  of  bread 
soaked  soft  in  cold  water  (the  water  should  be  drained  frcm 
the  bread,  and  the  bread  mashed  fine).  Melt  a  small  piece  of 
butter,  and  mix  it  with  the  dressing,  or  else  put  in  salt  pr<tc 
chopped  fine ;  season  it  with  salt  and  pepper ;  add  sweet  hei  tit 
if  you  like.  An  egg  in  the  dressing  makes  it  cot  smootl  -. 
Any  kind  of  cooked  meat  is  nice  minced  fine,  and  mixed  v  ti 
the  dressing.  If  the  inwards  are  used,  they  ought  to  be  bo*  1 
very  tender,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  cook  them  tbrough  wl.  « 
the  turkey  is  roasting.  Fill  the  crop  and  body  of  the  turV  ?y 
with  the  dressing,  sew  it  up,  tie  up  the  legs  and  wings,  mb  on 
a  little  salt  and  butter.  Roast  it  from  two  to  thxee  hours, 
according  to  its  size ;  twenty-five  minutes  to  every  pound  is 
a  good  rule.  The  turkey  should  be  roasted  slowly  at  first 
and  basted  frequently.  A  little  water  should  be  put  into  the 
dripping-pan,  when  the  meat  is  put  down  to  roast.  For  a 
gravy  to  the  turkey,  take  the  liquor  that  the  inwards  are  boiled 
in,  put  into  It  a  little  of  the  turkey  drippings,  set  it  where  it 
will  boil,  thicken  it  with  a  little  flour  and  water  previously 
mbced  smooth.  Season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  and  sweet  herbs 
if  yon  like.  Drawn  butter  b  used  for  boiled  turkey.  A 
turkey  for  boiling  should  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
one  for  roasting.  If  you  wish  to  have  it  look  white,  tie  it  up 
in  a  doth,  unless  you  boil  rice  in  the  pot  If  rice  is  used, 
put  in  two-thirds  of  a  teacup.  A  pouml  or  two  of  salt  pork, 
boiled  with  the  turkey,  improves  it.  If  you  wish  to  make  a 
soup  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  turkey  is  boiled,  let  it  re- 
main until  the  next  day,  then  skim  ofif  the  fat.  Heat  and 
season  it 

Goose.— If  a  goose  is  tender  under  the  wing,  and  you  cxm 
break  the  skin  easily  by  running  the  head  of  a  pin  across  the 
breast,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  tough.  A  goose  should 
be  dressed  In  the  same  manner,  and  roasted  the  same  length 
of  time  as  a  turkey. 

Chickens.— Chickens  for  roasting  or  boiling  should  have  a 
dressing  prepared  like  that  for  turkeys.  Half  a  teacup  of  rice 
boiled  with  the  chickens  makes  them  look  white.  They  will 
be  less  liable  to  break  if  the  water  is  cold  when  they  are  put 
in.  A  little  salt  pork  boiled  with  the  chickens  improves  them. 
If  you  do  not  boil  pork  with  them  they  will  need  salt  Cliick. 
ens  for  broiling  should  be  split,  the  inwards  taken  cmt,  and 
the  chicken  washed  inside  and  out.  Put  die  bony  side  down 
on  the  gridiron,  and  broil  it  very  slowly  until  brown,  then 
turn  it  and  brown  it  on  the  other  side.  About  forty  minutes 
is  required  to  broil  a  common-sized  chicken.  For  roast 
chicken,  boil  the  liver  and  gizzards  by  themselves,  and  use  the 
water  for  gravy  to  the  chickens  ;  cut  the  inwards  in  slices, 
and  put  them  in  the  gravy. 

Fricassee.— The  chickens  shovu^  be  jointed,  the  inwards 
taken  out,  and  the  chickens  washed.  Put  diem  in  a  stew-pan 
with  the  skin  side  down ;  on  each  layer  st>rinkle  salt  and  pep- 
per ;  put  in  three  or  four  slices  of  pork,  just  cover  them  with 
water,  and  let  them  stew  till  tender.  Then  take  them  up,  mis 
a  litde  flour  and  water  together,  and.  thklum  the  li^sor  tUf    p 
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were  stewed  in,  add  a  piece  of  batter  of  the  size  of  a  hen's 
cgf,  then  put  the  chickens  back  in  the  stew-pan,  and  let  them 
flew  foui;  or  five  minutes  longer.  When  you  have  taken  up 
tiie  chickens,  soak  two  or  three  slices  of  toast  in  the  gravy, 
then  put  them  in  your  platter,  lay  the  chickens  over  the  toast, 
and  turn  the  cravy  on  them.  If  you  wish  to  brown  the  chick- 
ens,  stew  thejr-  without  the  pork  till  tender,  then  fry  the  pork 
^rown,  take  it  up,  put  in  the  chickens,  and  then  fry  until  a 
light  brown. 

Pigeons.-  Take  out  the  inwards,  and  stuff  the  pigeons 
with  a  dressing  prepared  like  that  for  turkeys,  lay  them  in  a 
pot  with  the  breast  side  down.  Turn  in  more  than  enough 
water  co  cover  them.  When  stewed  nearly  tender,  put  in  a 
qoarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  to  every  dozen  of  pigeons — mix 
two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  flour  with  a  little  water,  and  stir 
into  the  gravy.  If  you  wish  to  brown  them,  put  on  a  heated 
bake-pan  lid,  an  hour  before  they  are  done,  or  else  take  them 
up  when  tender,  and  fry  them  in  pork  fat.  They  are  very 
good  split  open  and  stewed,  with  a  dressing  made  and  warmed 
up  separately  with  a  little  of  the  gravy.  Tender  pigeons  are 
good  stuffed  and  roasted.  It  takes  about  two  hours  to  cook 
tender  pigeons,  and  three  hours  tough  ones.  Roast  pigeons 
should  be  buttered  when  put  to  the  fire. 

DucksT-Are  good  stewed  like  pigeons,  or  roasted.  Two 
or  three  onions  in  the  dressing  of  wild  ducks  takes  out  the 
uihy  taste  they  are  apt  to  have.  If  ducks  or  any  other  fowls 
are  slightly  injured  by  being  kept  long,  dip  them  in  weak  sale- 
ratus  water  before  cooking  them. 

Baked  or  Roast  Pig, — A  pig  for  roasting  or  baking  should 
be  small  and  fat.  Take  out  the  inwards,  and  cut  off  the  first 
joint  of  the  feet,  and  boil  them  till  tender,  then  chop  them. 
Prepare  a  dressing  of  bread  soaked  sofl,  the  water  squeezed 
out  and  the  bread  mashed  fine ;  season  it  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  sweet  herbs,  add  a  little  butter,  and  fill  the  pig  with  the 
dressing.  Rub  a  little  butter  on  the  outside  of  the  pig,  to  pre- 
vent its  blistering.  Bake  or  roast  it  from  two  hours  and  a 
half  to  three  hoars.  The  pan  that  the  pig  is  baked  in  should 
have  a  little  water  put  in  it  When  cooked,  take  out  a  little 
of  the  dressing  and  gravy  from  the  pan,  mix  it  with  the  chop- 
ped inwards  smd  feet,  put  in  a  little  butter,  pepper,  and  salt, 
and  use  this  for  a  sauce  to  the  pig.  Expose  the  pig  to  the 
PfiOk  air  two  or  three  minutes  before  it  is  put  on  the  table,  to 
Qllte  It  crispy* 

'  Sweettcead,  LiTer,  and  Heart.— A  very  good  way  to 
cook  tfaa  vwMtbread,  is  to  fry  three  or  four  slices  of  pork  till 
brown*  then  take  them  up  and  put  in  the  sweetbread,  and  fry 
k  ovar  a  firwfff*^^  fire.  When  you  have  taken  up  the  sweet 
bread,  nla  a  ooople  of  teaspoonfuls  of  flour  with  a  little  water, 
and  0Cir  It  tola  the  fiU— let  it  boil,  then  turn  it  over  the  sweet- 
fmiail,  AfW*fffr  way  is  to  parboil  them,  and  let  them  get  cold, 
tfaea  P9i  tbm  In  pieces  about  an  inch  thick,  dip  them  in 
AtfoUk^  an  egg  and  fine  bread  crumbs,  sprinkle  salt,  pep- 
ftffWPd  mte^  on  them  Vfore  dipping  them  in  the  egg ,  fry 
Ahda  Bsbt  brown.  Make  a  gravy  after  you  have  taken  them 
'Cff^bfftbTing^a, tittle  flour  and  water  mixed  smooth  into  the 
Aiftt  and  sploes  and  wine  if  you  like.  The  liver  and  heart  are 
food  cooked  In  the  same  manner,  or  broiled. 

Tffipa— After  being  tcooied,  should  be  soaked  in  salt  and 


water  seven  or  eight  days,  changing  the  water  every  other  dsy, 
then  ooil  it  till  tender,  which  will  take  eight  or  ten  hours.  It 
is  then  fit  for  broiling,  frying  or  pickling.  It  is  pickled  in  the 
same  mannei  as  souse. 

Sausages. — Chop  fresh  pork  very  fine,  the  lean  and  fat  to 
gether  (there  should  be  rather  more  of  the  lean  than  the  fet), 
season  it  highly  with  salt,  pepper,  sage,  and  other  sweet  herbs, 
if  you  like  them— a  little  saltpetre  tends  to  preserve  them. 
To  tell  whether  they  are  seasoned  enough,  do  up  a  little  into 
a  cake,  and  fry  it.  If  not  seasoned  enough,  add  more  season- 
ing  and  fill  your  skins,  which  should  be  previously  cleaned 
thoroughly.  A  little  flour  mixed  in  with  the  meat  tends  tc 
prevent  the  fat  from  running  out  when  cooked.  Sausage-meal 
is  good  done  up  in  small  cakes  and  fried.  In  summer,  when 
fresh  pork  cannot  be  procured,  very  good  sausage-cakes  may 
be  made  of  raw  beef,  chopped  fine  with  salt  pork,  and  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  sage.  When  sausages  are  fried,  they  should 
not  be  pricked,  and  they  will  cook  nicer  to  have  a  little  fat  pot 
in  the  frying-pan  with  them.  They  should  be  cooked  slowly. 
If  you  do  not  like  them  very  fat,  take  them  out  of  the  pan 
when  nearly  done,  and  finish  cooking  them  on  a  gridiron. 
Bologna  sausages  are  made  of  equal  weight  each  of  ham,  veal, 
and  pork,  chopped  very  fine,  seasoned  high,  and  boiled  in 
casings  till  tender,  then  dried. 

Ham. — A  ham  that  weighs  ten  pounds  should  be  boiled 
four  or  five  hours ;  if  very  salt,  the  water  should  be  changed. 
Before  it  is  put  on  the  table,  take  off  the  rind.  If  you  wish  to 
ornament  it,  put  whole  cloves,  or  pepper,  in  the  form  of 
diamonds,  over  it.  The  Virginia  method  of  curing  hams 
(which  is  considered  very  superior),  is  to  dissolve  two  omiccs 
of  saltpetre,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  saleratus,  in  a  salt  pickle,  as 
strong  as  possible,  for  every  sixteen  pounds  of  ham.  Add 
molasses  in  the  proportion  of  a  gallon  to  a  hogshead  of  brine, 
then  put  in  the  hams,  and  let  them  remain  three  or  four  weeks; 
Then  take  them  out  of  the  brino,  and  smoke  them  with  the 
hocks  downward,  to  preserve  the  juices.  They  will  smoke 
tolerably  well  in  the  course  of  a  month,  but  they  wiD  be  mwdk 
better  to  remain  in  the  smoke-house  two  or  three  months. 
Hams  cured  in  this  manner  are  very  fine  flavored,  and  will 
keep  good  a  long  time. 

Tongues. — Cut  off  the  roots  of  the  tongues;  they  are  not 
good  smoked,  but  they  make  nice  pies.  Take  out  the  pipes 
and  veins,  boil  them  till  tender,  mince  them  fine,  season  the 
meat  with  salt,  cloves,  mace,  and  dnnamon,  put  in  a  little 
sugar  and  molasses,  moisten  the  whole  with  brandy,  pnt  it  in 
a  cool  place,  and  it  will  keep  good  several  months  In  cold 
weather,  and  is  good  to  make  pies  of  at  any  time,  with  the 
addition  of  apples  chopped  fine,  and  a  little  butter  melted. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  tongues,  make  a  brine  in  the  follow^ 
ing  manner— to  a  gallon  of  cold  water  put  a  quart  of  rock 
salt,  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  and 
couple  of  tablespoonfiils  of  blown  salt.  Put  in  the  tongue^ 
let  them  remain  in  it  a  week,  and  then  smoke  them  eigh:  or 
ten  days. 

Chicken  Pie. — ^Joint  the  chickens,  which  should  be  yoong 

and  tender.    Boil  them  in  just  sufficient  water  to  cover  them. 

When  nearly  tender  take  them  out  of  the  liquor,  and  lay  theat 

in  a  deep  pudding-dish,  lined  with  pie  orast    To  aasjh  li^ft 
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of  chicken,  put  three  or  four  slices  of  pork,  add  a  little  of  the 
fiquor  in  which  they  were  boiled,  and  a  couple  of  ounces  of 
butter  cut  into  small  pieces — sprinkle  a  little  flour  over  the 
whole,  cover  it  with  nice  pie  crust,  and  ornament  the  top  with 
some  of  your  pastry.     Bake  it  in  a  quick  oven  one  hour. 

Beef  and  Mutton  Pie. — Take  tender  meat,  pound  it  out 
thin,  and  broil  it  ten  minuter— then  cut  off  the  bony  and  gristly 
parts,  season  it  highly  with  salt  and  pepper,  butter  it,  and  cut 
it  into  small  pieces.  Line  a  pudding  dish  with  pastry,  put  in 
the  meat,  and  to  each  layer  add  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  tomato  catsup, 
together  with  a  tablespoonful  of  water — sprinkle  over  flour, 
and  cover  it  with  pie  crust,  and  ornament  as  you  please  with 
pastry.  Cold  roast  or  boiled  beef  and  mutton  make  a  good 
pie,  by  cutting  them  into  bits,  and  seasoning  them  highly  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Put  them  into  a  pie  dish,  turn  a  little  melted 
butter  over  them,  or  gravy,  and  pour  in  water  till  you  can  just 
aee  it  at  the  top. 

Chicken  afid  Veal  Pot  Pie.~If  the  pie  is  to  be  made  of 
chickens,  joint  them — ^boil  the  meat  until  about  half  done. 
Take  the  meat  out  of  the  liquor  in  which  it  was  boiled,  and 
put  it  in  a  pot,  with  a  layer  of  crust  to  each  layer  of  meat, 
having  a  layer  of  crust  on  the  top.  The  meat  should  be  sea- 
soned with  salt  and  pepper— cover  the  whole  with  the  boiled 
meat  liquor.  If  you  wish  to  have  the  crust  brown,  keep  the 
pot  covered  with  a  heated  bake  pan  lid.  Keep  a  tea  kettle 
of  boiling  water  to  turn  in  as  the  water  boils  away— cold  wa- 
ter makes  the  crust  heavy.  The  crust  for  the  pie  is  good  like 
that  made  for  fruit  pies,  with  less  shortening,  but  raised  pie 
crust  is  generally  preferred  to  any  other.  It  is  made  In  the 
following  manner— mix  together  three  pints  of  flour,  a  teacup 
of  melted  butter,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  then  turn  in  half  a  tea. 
cup  of  yeast — add  cold  water  to  make  it  sufficiently  stiff  to  roll 
out.  Set  it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise,  which  will  take  seven  or 
eight  hours,  unless  brewers'  yeast  is  used.  When  risen,  roll  it 
out  and  cut  it  into  small  cakes.  Potato  pie  crust  is  very  nice. 
To  make  it,  boil  eight  or  nine  small  potatoes,  peel  and  mash 
them  fine,  mix  with  them  a  piece  of  butter,  of  the  size  of  a 
hen's  tgg,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  tumbler  full  of  milk,  and 
flour  to  render  it  of  the  right  consistency  to  roll  out*  When 
rolled  out,  cut  them  into  cakes,  and  put  them  with  the  meat. 
If  you  happen  to  have  unbaked  wheat  dough,  very  good  crust 
may  be  made  of  it,  by  working  into  it  a  little  lukewarm  melted 
butter.  Let  it  remain,  after  you  have  rolled  and  cut  it  into 
cakes,  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  before  putting  it  with  the 


Warmed-OTer  Meats. — Boiled  or  roasted  veal  makes  a 
nice  dish,  chopped  fine,  and  wanned  up,  with  just  suflicient 
water  to  moisten  it,  and  a  little  butter,  salt,  and  pepper  added. 
A  little  nutmeg  and  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon  improve  it— 
none  of  the  white  part  of  the  lemon  should  be  used.  When 
well  heated  through,  take  it  up  on  a  platter,  and  garnish  it 
with  a  couple  of  lemons  cut  in  slices.  Fresh  or  corned  beef  is 
good  minced  fine,  with  boiled  potatoes,  and  warmed  up  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  a  little  watei^— add  butter,  just  before  yqp 
take  it  up.  Some  people  use  the  gravy  that  they  have  left  the 
day  before,  for  the  meat,  but  it  is  not  as  good  when  warmed 
over,  and  tfiere  is  no  need  of  its  being  wasted,  as  it  can  be 
ikrifieil,  and  used  lor  other  pvrposet.    Boiled  onions,  or  t«r« 


nips,  are  good  mixed  with  mince-meat,  instead  of  potatoes. 
Veal,  lamb,  and  mutton,  are  good  cut  into  small  strips,  and 
wanned  with  boiled  potatoes  cut  in  slices,  pepper,  salt,  a  lit* 
tie  water — add  butter  just  before  you  take  it  up.  Roast  beef 
and  mutton,  if  not  previously  cooked  too  much,  are  nice  cut 
in  slices,  and  just  scorched  on  a  gridiron.  Meat,  when 
warmed  over,  should  be  on  the  fire  just  long  enough  to  get 
well  heated  through — if  on  the  fire  long,  most  of  the  juices  of 
the  meat  will  be  extracted,  and  render  it  very  indigestible. 
Cold  fowls  are  nice  jointed,  and  wanned  with  a  little  water, 
then  taken  up  and  fried  in  butter  till  brown.  A  little  flour 
should  be  sprinkled  on  them  before  frying.  Thicken  the  wa- 
ter that  the  fowls  were  warmed  in— add  a  Uttla  salt,  pepper, 
and  butter,  and  turn  it  over  the  fowls. 

Drawn  Butter. — Mix  two  or  three  tesspoonfhls  of  flour 
with  a  little  cold  water — stir  it  till  free  from  lumps,  thin  it, 
and  stir  it  into  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water — ^let  it  boil  two  or 
three  minutes,  then  cut  up  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  but- 
ter into  small  pieces,  and  put  it  with  the  flour  and  water- 
set  it  where  it  will  melt  gradually.  If  carefully  mixed,  it  will 
be  free  from  lumps — if  not,  strain  it  before  it  is  put  on  the  ta- 
ble. II  the  butter  is  to  be  eaten  on  fish,  cut  up  several  soft 
boiled  eggs  into  it.  A  little  curry  powder  sprinkled  into  it, 
will  convert  it  into  curry  sauce. 

Burnt  Butter. — Put  a  couple  of  ounces  of  butter  into  a 
frying  pan— set  it  on  the  fire — ^when  of  a  dark  brown  color, 
put  in  half  a  teacupful  of  vinegar,  a  little  pepper  and  salt 
This  is  nice  for  fish,  salad,  or  eggs. 

Roast  Meat  Gravy, — Meat,  when  put  down  to  roast, 
should  have  about  a  pint  of  water  in  the  dripping  pan.  A  lit- 
tle while  before  the  meat  is  done,  stir  rp  the  drippings,  put  it 
in  a  skillet,  and  set  it  where  it  will  boiL  Mix  two  or  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  flour  smoothly  with  a  little  water,  and  stir  it 
in  the  gravy  when  it  boils.  Lamb  and  veal  require  a  little 
butter  in  the  gravy.  The  gravy  for  pork  and  geese  should 
have  a  little  of  the  dressing  and  sage  mixed  with  it.  If  you 
wish  to  have  your  gravies  look  dark,  scorch  the  flour  that  you 
thicken  them  with,  which  is  easily  done  by  putting  it  in  a 
pan,  setting  it  on  a  few  coals,  and  stirring  it  constantly  till  it 
is  a  dark  brown  color,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  bum. 
Enough  can  be  burnt  at  once  to  last  a  long  time. 

Sauce  for  Cold  Meat,  Fish,  or  Salad.— Boil  a  couple  of 
eggs  three  minutes ;  then  mix  it  with  a  mustard-spoonful  d 
made  mustard,  a  little  salt,  pepper,  half  a  tea-cup  of  salad  oil 
or  melted  butter,  and  half  a  tea-cup  of  vinegar.  A  table, 
spoonful  of  catsup  improves  it. 

Wine  Sauce  for  Venison  or  Mutton.— Warm  half  a  pint 
of  the  drippings  or  liquor  the  meat  was  boiled  in ,  mix  % 
couple  of  teaspoonfuls  of  scorched  flour  with  a  little  water,  and 
stir  it  in  when  the  gravy  boils.  Season  It  with  salt  pepper, 
and  cloves  ;  stir  a  tablespoonful  of  currant  Jelly  in,  and,  just 
before  you  take  it  from  the  fire,  half  a  tumbler  of  wine. 
Many  people  prefer  melted  currant  jelly  to  any  other  sauce  for 
venison  or  mutton. 

Ojster  Sauce.— Take  the  juice  of  the  oysters,  and  to  a 
pint  put  a  couple  of  sticxs  of  mace,  a  little  salt  and  peppec 
Set  it  on  the  fire  ;  whe  ^  it  boils,  stir  in  a  couple  of  tcaspoon- 
falt  of  flour,  mixed  wi  h  milk.    VThea  it  has  boiled  sevena 
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mintites,  stir  in  half  a  pint  of  oysters,  a  piece  of  butter  of  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg.  Let  them  scald  through,  then  take 
them  op, 

I  White  Celery  Sauce  for  Boiled  Poultry.— Take  five  or 
th  beads  of  celery,  cut  off  the  green  tops,  cut  up  the  re- 
niainder  Into  Small  bits,  and  boil  it  tender  in  half  a  pint  of 
Water ;  mix  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  flour  smoothly  with 
•  little  milk  $  then  add  half  a  teacup  more  of  milk»  stir  it  in, 
add  a  small  lump  of  butter  and  a  litde  salt.  When  it  boils, 
take  It  tip. 

Brown  S«ttce  for  Poultry.^Peel  two  or  three  onions, 
cut  them  in  slices,  flour  and  fry  them  brown  in  a  little  but- 
ler ;  dien  sprinkle  in  a  little  flour,  pepper,  salt,  and  sage ; 
add  iielf  a  pint  of  the  liquor  the  poultry  was  boiled  in,  and  a 
tl^espoonful  of  catsup.  Let  it  boil  up ;  then  stir  In  half  a 
I  Vbeglass  of  wine  if  you  like. 

Savory  Jelly  for  Cold  Meat.— BoH  lean  beef  or  veal  till 
tender.  If  you  have  any  beef  or  veal  bones,  crack  and  boil 
them  with  the  meat  (they  should  be  boiled  longer  than  the 
meat),  together  with  a  little  salt  pork,  sweet  herbs,  and  pepper 
and  salt  When  boiled  sufficiently,  take  it  off,  strain  it^  and 
let  remain  till  the  next  day ;  then  skim  off  the  fat,  take  up  the 
jelly,  and  scrape  off  the  dregs  that  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  it ; 
put  in  the  whites  and  shells  of  several  eggs,  several  blades  of 
mace,  a  little  wine  and  lemon  Juice ;  set  it  on  the  fire,  stir  it 
well  till  it  boils,  then  strain  it  till  clear  through  a  jelly  bag. 

Chicken  Salad. — Boil  a  chicken  that  weighs  not  more 
than  a  pound  and  a  half.  When  vety  tender  take  it  up,  cut 
it  in  small  strips,  and  make  the  following  sauce,  and  turn  over 
it :  Boil  four  eggs  three  minutes  ;  then  take  them  out  of  the 
shells,  mash  and  mix  them  with  a  couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of 
olive  oil  or  melted  butter,  two-thirds  of  a  tumbler  of  vinegar, 
a  teaspoonful  of  mixed  mustard,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  lit* 
tie  pepper,  and  essence  of  celery  if  you  have  it — if  not.  It  can 
be  dispensed  with. 

Apple  and  Cranberry  Sauce. — Pare  and  quarter  the  ap- 
ples— If  not  tart,  stew  them  in  cider — if  tart  enough,  stew 
them  in  water.  Wlien  stewed  soft,  put  in  a  small  piece  of 
butter,  and  sweeten  it  to  the  taste  with  sugar.  Another  way, 
which  is  very  good,  is  to  boll  the  apples,  i^thout  paring  them, 
with  a  few  quinces  and  molasses,  in  new  cider,  till  reduced  to 
half  the  quantity.  When  cool,  strain  the  sauce.  This  kind 
of  sauce  will  keep  good  several  months.  It  makes  very  good 
plain  pies,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  cinnamon  or  cloves. 
To  make  cranberry  sauce,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to 
flew  the  cranberries  till  soft,  then  stir  in  sugar  and  molasses 
tt  «weeten  it«^  Let  the  sugar  scald  in  it  a  few  minutes.  Strain 
i  if  you  like — ^it  is  very  good  without  straining, 
j  Pudding  Sauce — Stir  to  a  cream  a  teacup  of  butter,  with 
two  of  brown  sugar,  then  add  a  wineglass  of  wine  or  cider ; 
flavor  it  with  nutmeg,  rose-water,  or  essence  of  lemon.  If 
you  wish  to  liave  it  liquid,  heat  two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  water 
boiling  hot,  mix  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  flour  with  a  little 
water  and  stir  it  into  the  boiling  water.  As  soon  as  it  boils 
vp  well,  stir  it  into  the  butter  and  sugar. 

Mushroom  Catsup. — Put  a  layer  of  fresh  mushrooms  in  a 
deep  dish,  sprinklp  a  little  salt  over  them,  then  put  in  another 
kyer  of  fresh  mnshrooms  and  salt,  and  so  on  till  you  get  in  all 


the  mushrooms.  Let  them  remain  several  days;  then  maih 
them  fine,  and  to  each  quart  put  a  tablespooniiil  of  vinegai; 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  black  pepper,  and  a  quarter  of  a  tea- 
spoonful of  cloves ;  turn  it  into  a  stone  jar,  set  the  jar  in  a  pot 
of  boiling  water  and  let  it  boil  two  hours,  then  strain  it  with- 
out squeezing  the  mushrooms.  Boil  the  juice  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  skim  it  well,  let  it  stand  a  few  hours  to  settle,  then  stnda 
it  off  carefully  through  a  sieve,  bottle  and  cork  it  ti^it  Keep 
it  in  a  cool  place. 

Walnut  Catsup.— Procure  the  walnuts  by  the  last  of  Jane ; 
keep  them  in  salt  and  water  for  a  week,  then  bruise  them, 
and  turn  boiling  vinegar  on  them.  Let  them  remain  coTeied 
with  vinegar  for  several  days,  stirring  them  up  each  day ;  then 
boil  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  little  more  vinegar, 
strain  them  through  a  thick  doth,  so  that  none  of  the  coarse 
particles  of  the  walnuts  will  go  through ;  season  the  rinegar 
highly  with  doves,  allspice,  pepper  and  salt.  Boll  Uie  whole  a 
few  minutes,  then  bottle  and  cork  it  tight.  Keep  it  in  a  cool 
place. 

Plidn  Veal  Soup.— >A  1^  of  veal,  after  enough  has  been 
cut  off  for  cutlets,  makes  a  soup  nearly  as  good  as  calTs  head. 
Boil  it  with  a  cup  two-thirds  fhll  of  rice,  and  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  poik;  season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  and  sweet  herbs,  if 
you  like.  A  little  cdery  boiled  in  it  gives  the  soup  a  fine  fla- 
vor. Some  people  like  onions,  carrots,  and  parsley  boiled  in 
it  If  you  wish  for  balls  in  the  soup,  chop  veal  and  a  little 
raw  salt  pork  fine;  mix  It  with  a  few  bread  crumbs  and  a 
couple  of  eggs.  Season  it  with  salt  and  pepper ;  add  a  little 
curry  powder  if  you  like— do  it  up  into  small  balls  and  boQ 
fhem  in  the  soup.  The  veal  should  be  taken  up  before  the 
soup  is  seasoned.  Just  before  the  soup  is  taken  up,  pat  in  a 
couple  Of  slices  of  toast,  cut  Into  small  pieces.  If  you  do  not 
like  your  soup  fat,  let  the  liquor  remain  till  the  day  alter  yoa 
have  boiled  the  meat,  and  skim  off  the  ht  before  heating  the 
liquor.    The  shoulder  of  veal  makes  a  good  soup. 

Mock  Turtle,  or  Calf  s  Head  Sonp.— BoH  the  head  until 
perfectly  tender,  then  take  it  out,  strain  the  liquor,  and  set  it 
away  until  the  next  day,  then  slum  off  the  fat,  cut  up  ibe 
meat,  together  with  the  lights,  and  put  it  into  the  liquor,  pot 
it  on  the  fire,  and  season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  doves,  and 
mace,  add  onions  and  sweet  herbs  if  you  like  ;  stew  it  gentfy 
for  half  an  hour.  Just  before  you  take  it  up,  add  half  a  pint 
of  white  wine.  For  the  balls,  chop  lean  veal  fine,  with  a  little 
salt  pork,  add  the  brains,  and  season  it  with  salt,  pepper, 
doves,  mace,  sweet  herbs  or  curry  powder,  make  it  up  into 
balls  about  the  size  of  half  an  egg,  bofl  part  In  the  soap^  and 
fry  the  remainder,  and  put  them  in  a  dish  by  themsdvei* 

Beef  or  Black  Soup«— The  shank  of  beef  is  the  besi  pait 
for  soup — cold  roast  beef  bones  and  beef  steak  make  Tttf 
good  soup.  Boil  the  shank  four  or  five  heurs  In  water 
enough  to  cover  it.  Half  an  hour  before  the  soup  is  put  om 
the  table,  take  up  the  meat,  thicken  the  soup  with  scoicbed 
fleur  mixed  with  cold  water,  season  it  with  salt,  pepper, 
cloves,  mace,  a  little  walnut  or  tomato  catsup  fmpiovcs  it,  pvt 
in  sweet  herbs  or  herb  spirit  if  you  like.  Some  cooks  bo8 
onions  in  the  soup,  but  as  they  are  vety  disagreeable  to  many 
persons,  it  Is  better  to  boil  and  serve  them  up  in  a  dlih  1^ 
themselves.    Make  force-meat  balls  o^-part  of  the  hod  infl 
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poik,  season  them  with  mace,  doves,  pepper  and  salt,  and 
boo  them  in  the  soup  fifteen  minutes. 

Chicken  or  Turkey  Soup.— The  liquor  that  a  turkey  or 
chicken  is  boiled  in  makes  a  good  soup.  If  you  do  not  like 
your  soup  fat,  let  the  liquor  remain  till  the  day  after  the  poul- 
try has  been  boiled  in  it,  then  skim  off  the  fat,  set  it  where  it 
will  boiL  If  there  was  not  any  rice  boiled  with  the  meat,  put 
in  half  a  teacupful  when  the  liquor  boils,  or  slice  up  a  few 
potatoes  and  put  in— season  it  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
sweet  herbs,  a  little  celery  boiled  in  it  improves  it  Toast 
bread  or  crackers,  and  put  them  in  the  soup  when  you  take  it 
up. 

Oyster  Sonp. — ^Separate  the  oysters  from  the  liquor,  to  each 
quart  of  the  liquor  put  a  pint  of  milk  or  water»  set  it  on  the 
fire  with  the  oysters.  Mix  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  flour 
with  a  little  water,  and  stir  it  into  the  liquor  as  soon  as  it 
boils.  Season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  Utile  walnut  or 
butternut  vinegar,  if  you  have  it,  if  not,  common  vinegar  may 
be  substituted.  Put  in  a  small  lump  of  butter,  and  turn  it  as 
soon  as  it  boils  up  again  on  to  buttered  toast  cut  Into  small 
pieces. 

Pea  Sonp. — If  you  make  your  soup  of  dry  peas,  soak  them 
over  night,  in  a  warm  place,  using  a  quart  of  water  to  each 
quart  of  the  peas.  Early  the  next  morning  boil  them  an  hour. 
Boil  with  them  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  saleratus  eight  or  ten  minutes* 
then  take  them  out  of  the  water  they  were  soaking  in,  put  them 
into  fresh  water,  with  a  pound  of  salt  pork,  and  boil  it  till  the 
peas  are  soft,  which  will  be  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours. 
Green  peas  for  soup  require  no  soaking,  and  boiling  only  long 
enough  to  have  the  pork  get  thoroughly  cooked,  which  wHl  be 
in  the  course  of  an  hour. 

Omelet.— Beat  die  eggs  to  a  froth,  and  to  a  dosen  of  eggs 
put  three  ounces  of  finely  minced  boiled  ham,  beef,  or  veal ; 
if  the  latter  meat  is  used  add  a  little  salt  Melt  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  butter,  mix  a  little  of  It  with  the  egg»— it  should 
be  just  lukewarm.  Set  the  remainder  of  the  butter  on  the 
fire^  in  a  frying  or  tin  pan,  when  quite  hot,  turn  in  the  eggs 
beaten  to  a  froth,  stir  them  nntfl  they  begin  to  set  When 
brown  on  the  under  dde,  it  is  sufficiently  cooked.  The  ome- 
let should  be  cooked  on  a  moderate  fire,  and  in  a  pan  small 
enough  to  have  the  omelet  an  inch  thick.  When  yon  take 
them  iqp,  lay  a  flat  dish  on  them,  then  tnm  the  pan  npside 
down. 

Poached  Eggs.— Break  the  eggs  kto  a  pan,  beat  them  to 
a  froth,  then  put  them  Into  a  buttered  tin  pan,  set  the  pan  on 
a  few  coals,  put  in  a  small  lump  of  butter,  a  little  salt,  let 
theoa  cook  very  slowly,  stirring  them  oonstantfy  till  they  be- 
come qnite  thick,  then  turn  them  on  to  buttered  toast 

Brdlingy  Boiling  and  Frying  Fish.— Fish  for  boiling  or 
broiling  are  the  best  the  day  after  they  are  caught  They 
should  be  cleaned  when  first  caught,  washed  in  cold  water, 
and  half  a  teacup  of  salt  sprinkled  on  the  Inside  of  them.  If 
they  are  to  be  broiled,  sprinkle  pepper  on  the  inside  of  them 
^ceep  them  in  a  cool  place.  When  fish  is  broiled,  the  bars 
of  the  gridiron  should  be  rubbed  over  with  a  little  butter,  and 
the  inside  of  the  fish  put  toward  the  fire,  and  not  turned  till 
the  fish  is  nearly  cooked  through,  then  butter  the  skin  side 
and  turn  it  over ;  fish  should  be  broiled  slowly*    When  fresh 


fish  is  to  be  boiled,  it  should  either  be  laid  on  a  fish  strainer, 
or  sewed  up  in  a  doth,  if  not,  it  is  very  difficult  to  take  it  out 
of  the  pot  without  breaking.  Put  the  fish  into  cold  water  with 
the  back  bone  down.  To  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  fish,  put  half 
of  a  small  teacup  of  salt  Boil  the  fish  until  you  can  draw 
out  one  of  the  fins  easily — most  kinds  of  fish  will  boU  suffi- 
ciently in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  minutes ;  some  kinds 
will  boil  in  less  time.  Some  cooks  do  not  put  th«ir  fish  into 
water  till  it  boils,  but  it  is  not  a  good  plan,  as  the  outside  gets 
cooked  too  much,  and  breaks  to  pieces  before  the  Inside  is 
sufficiently  done.  f*ish  for  frying,  after  being  deaned  and 
washed,  should  be  put  into  a  cloth  to  have  it  absorb  die  mois- 
ture. They  should  be  dried  perfectly  and  a  little  floor  mbbed 
over  them.  No  salt  should  be  put  on  them.  If  yon  wish  to 
have  them  brown  welL  For  five  or  six  pounds  of  fiih,  f  ly 
three  or  four  slices  of  salt  pork ;  when  brown,  take  tbem  up 
and  if  they  do  not  make  fat  sufficient  to  fry  the  fish  In,  add  a 
little  lard.  When  the  fish  are  fried  enough,  take  them  i^  { 
for  good  plain  gravy,  mix  two  or  three  teaspoonfols  of  flour 
with  a  little  water,  and  sthr  it  hitothe  fat  the  fish  was  fried  hi, 
put  in  a  little  butter,  pepper,  and  salt.  If  you  wish  to  have 
the  gravy  rich  add  spices,  catsup,  and  wine,  turn  the  gravy 
over  the  fish.  BoHed  fish  should  be  served  up  with  drawn 
butter,  or  liver  sauce.  Fish,  when  put  on  the  platter,  should 
not  be  laid  over  each  other  If  It  can  be  avoided,  as  the  steam 
from  the  under  ones  makes  those  on  the  top  so  moist  that  they 
will  break  to  pieces  when  served  out 

Great  care  and  punctuality  arenecessary  in  cookiug  fish.  If 
not  done  sufficienUy,  or  If  done  too  much,  they  are  not  good. 
They  should  be  eaten  as  soon  as  cooked.  For  a  garnish  to  the 
fish,  use  parsley,  a  lemon,  or  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  cut  in  slices. 

Chowder.— Fry  three  or  four  slices  of  pork  till  brown, 
cut  each  of  your  fish  Into  five  or  six  slices,  flour,  and  put  a 
layer  of  them  into  yonrpork  fat,  sprinkle  on  pepper  and  a  lit* 
tie  salt— add  doves,  mace,  and  sliced  onions  if  you  like— lay 
on  several  bits  of  your  fried  pork,  and  crackers  previously 
soaked  soft  in  cold  water.  This  process  repeat  till  you  get  in 
an  the  fish,  then  turn  on  water  enough  to  just  cover  them^ 
put  on  a  heated  bake  pan  lid.  When  the  fish  have  stewed 
about  twenty  minutes,  take  them  up  and  mix  a  couple  of  tes* 
spoonfuls  of  flour  with  a  little  water,  and  stir  it  into  the  gravy, 
also  a  little  butter  and  pepper.  Half  a  pint  of  white  wia% 
spices,  and  catsup,  will  improve  it  Bass  and  cod  smIbs  At 
best  chowder,  black  fish  and  clams  make 
ones.  The  hard  part  of  the  clams  should  be  < 
thrown  away. 

Stuffed  and  Baked  Fi8h.~Soak  bread  In  nnMnjnllT! 
soft  drain  off  the  water,  mash  the  bread  fine,  SBtafll  vlfli  a 
tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  a  little  peppsr  i 
couple  of  raw  eggs  makes  the  dressing  cnti 
spices  if  you  like.  Fill  the  fish  with  the  drcaing^  mm  k  op, 
put  a  tencup  of  water  in  your  bake  pan,  and  a  stMifl  pfeee  of 
butter,  lay  in  the  fish,  bake  It  from  forty  to  fifty  mlnates. 
Fresh  cod,  bass,  and  shad,  are  suitable  fish  for  bskln|^ 

Fish  Cakes.— Cold  boiled  fresh  fish,  or  saU  oodflsli.  Is 
nice  minced  fine,  with  potatoes,  moistened  with  a  little  watet^ 
and  a  little  butter  put  In,  done  up  into  cakes  the  dae  of  OOU^ 
mon  biscuit,  and  fried  brown  in  poric  fat  or  bnttsc 
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Fish  Force-Meat  Balls.— Take  a  little  uncooked  6sh« 
chop  it  fine,  together  with  a  little  raw  salt  pork  ;  mix  it  with 
Coe  or  two  raw  eggs,  a  few  bread  crumbs  and  season  the 
libole  with  pepper  and  spices.  Add  a  little  catsup  if  you  like, 
do  them  up  into  small  balls,  and  fry  them  till  brown. 

Clams. — Wash  and  put  them  in  a  pot,  with  just  water 
enough  to  prevent  the  shells  burning  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 
Heat  them  till  the  shells  open — take  the  ciams  out  of  them, 
and  warm  them  with  a  little  of  the  clam  liquor,  a  little  salt, 
b<«tter,  and  pepper.  Toast  a  slice  or  two  of  bread,  soak  it  in 
tbe  dam  liquor,  lay  it  in  a  deep  dish,  and  turn  the  clams  on 
tc  it  For  dam  pancakes,  mix  flour  and  ihilk  together  to  form 
i  dildc  batter — some  cooks  use  the  clam  liquor,  but  it  does 
>int  make  the  pancakes  as  light  as  the  milk.  To  each  pint  of 
die  milk  put  a  couple  of  eggs  and  a  few  clams — they  are 
good  taken  out  of  the  shells  without  stewing,  and  chopped  fine, 
or  stewed,  and  put  into  the  cakes  whole.  Very  large  long  clams 
are  good  taken  out  of  the  shells  without  stewing,  and  broiled. 

Stewed  Oysters. — Strain  the  oyster  liquor,  rinse  the  bits 
of  shells  ofiF  the  oysters,  then  turn  the  liquor  back  on  to  the 
oysters,  and  put  them  in  a  stew-pan — set  them  where  they  will 
I  oil  up,  then  turn  them  on  to  buttered  toast — salt,  pepper, 
and  butter  them  to  your  taste.  Some  cooks  add  a  little  wal- 
nut catsup,  or  vinegar.  The  oysters  should  not  be  cooked 
until  just  before  they  are  to  be  eaten. 

To  Fry  Oysters. — Take  those  that  are  large,  dip  them  in 
beaten  eggs,  and  then  in  flour  or  fine  bread  crumbs — fry  them 
in  lard,  till  of  a  light  brown.  They  are  a  nice  garnish  for 
iish.  They  will  keep  good  for  setcral  months  if  fried  when 
first  caught  salted  fl-*d  peppered,  then  put  into  a  bottle,  and 
corked  tight.  Whenever  they  are  to  be  eaten,  warm  them  in 
a  little  water. 

Oyster  Pancakes.— Mix  equal  quantities  of  milk  and  oys- 
ter juice  together.  To  a  pint  of  the  liquor  when  mixed,  put 
a  pint  of  wheat  flour,  a  few  oysters,  a  couple  of  eggs,  and  a 
little  salt.     Drop  by  the  large  spoonful  into  hot  lard. 

Oyster  Pie. — Line  a  deep  pie-plate  with  pie  crust ;  fill  it 
with  dry  pieces  of  bread,  cover  it  over  with  pafl"  paste  ;  bake 
it  till  a  iight  brown,  either  in  a  quick  oven  or  bake  pan.  Have 
the  oysters  just  stewed  by  the  time  the  crust  is  done  ;  take  off 
the  upper  crust,  remove  the  pieces  of  bread,  put  in  the  oysters, 
season  them  with  salt,  pepper,  and  butter.  A  little  walnut 
Otsap  improves  the  pie,  but  is  not  essential— cover  it  with  the 
•r)»t. 

I  Scalloped  07sters.~Pound  rusked  bread  or  crackers 
6r- '  batter  scallop  shells  or  tins,  sprinkle  on  the  bread 
C  "bs.  then  put  in  a  layer  of  oysters,  a  small  lump  of  butter' 
p^  -^T.  salt*  and  a  little  of  the  oyster  juice  ;  then  put  on 
ai  her  kver  of  crumbs  and  oysters,  and  so  on  till  the  shells 
a*  'I lied  having  a  layer  of  crumbs  at  the  top.  Bake  them 
ci)  ^  Uefa  brown. 

Oiredioni  for  Pickling.— Vinegar  for  pickling  should  be 
Ifnnd.  but  not  of  the  sharpest  kind.  Brass  utensils  should  be 
I9td  lor  pidding.  They  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before 
^Vn^U  and  no  vinegar  should  be  alloweo  to  cool  m  them,  as 
Cili  fQit  formed  by  so  doing  is  very  poisonous.  Boil  alum 
«?flld  «ah  In  the  vinegar,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  teacup  of 
al^  sad  a  tsMftpoonfBJ  of  alum,  to  three  gallons  of  vinegar. 


Stone  and  wooden  ressels  are  the  only  kind  of  atensUs  that 
are  good  to  keep  pickles  in.  Vessels  that  have  had  any 
grease  in  will  not  do  for  pickles,  as  no  washing  will  kill  the 
grease  that  the  pot  has  absorbed.  All  kinds  of  pickles 
should  be  stirred  up  occasionally.  If  there  are  any  soft  ones 
among  them,  they  should  be  taken  ont,  the  vinegar  scalded, 
and  turned  back  while  hot — if  very  weak,  throw  it  away 
and  use  fresh  vinegar.  Whenever  any  scum  rises,  the 
vinegar  needs  scalding.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  have  all 
your  pickles  spiced,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  stone  pot 
of  spiced  vinegar  by  itself,  and  put  in  a  few  of  yoor  pickles 
a  short  time  before  they  are  to  be  eaten. 

Wheat  Bread. — Fer  six  common  sized  loaves  of  bread, 
take  three  pints  of  boiling  water,  and  mix  it  with  Eve  oi 
six  quarts  of  flour.  When  thoroughly  mixed,  add  three 
pints  of  cold  water.  Stir  it  till  the  whole  of  the  dough  b 
of  the  same  temperature.  When  lukewarm,  stir  in  half  a 
pint  of  family  yeast  (if  brewer's  yeast  is  used,  a  less  quantity 
will  answer),  a  tablespoonful  of  salt,  knead  In  flonr  till  stiff 
enough  to  mould  np,  and  free  from  lumps.  The  more  the 
bread  is  kneaded,  the  better  it  will  be.  Cover  it  over  with 
a  thick  cloth,  and  if  the  weather  is  cold,  set  it  near  a  fire. 
To  ascert  *n  when  it  has  risen,  cut  it  through  the  middle 
with  a  knife — if  full  of  small  holes  like  a  sponge,  it  is  suf- 
ficiently light  for  baking.  It  should  be  baked  as  soon  as 
light.  If  your  bread  should  get  sour  before  you  are  ready 
to  bake  it,  dissolve  two  or  more  teaspoonfols  of  saleratus  (ac- 
cording to  the  acidity  of  it)  in  a  teacup  of  milk  or  water, 
strain  it  on  to  the  dough,  work  in  well — then  cut  off  enough 
for  a  loaf  of  bread,  mould  it  up  well,  slash  it  on  both  sides 
to  prevent  its  cracking  when  baked,  put  it  in  a  buttered 
tin  pan.  The  bread  should  stand  ten  or  twelve  minutes  in 
the  pan  before  baking  it  If  yon  like  3rour  bread  baked  a 
good  deal,  let  it  stand  in  the  oven  an  hour  and  a  half. 
When  the  wheat  is  grown,  it  makes  better  bread  to  wet  the 
flour  entirely  with  boiling  water.  It  should  remain  till  cool 
before  working  in  the  yeast.  Some  cooks  have  an  idea  that 
it  kills  the  life  of  the  flour  to  scald  it,  but  it  is  a  mistaken  idea 
— it  is  sweeter  for  it,  and  will  keep  good  much  longer.  Bread 
made  in  this  way  b  nearly  as  good  as  that  which  is  wet  with  milk. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  put  the  yeast  in  when  the  dough 
is  hot,  as  it  will  scald  it,  and  prevent  its  rising.  Most  ovens 
require  heating  an  hour  and  a  half  for  bread.  A  brisk  fire 
should  be  kept  up,  and  the  doors  of  the  room  should  be  kept 
shut  if  the  weather  is  cold.  Pine  and  ash,  mixed  together,  or 
birch  wood,  Is  the  best  for  heating  an  oven.  To  ascertain  if 
your  oven  is  of  the  right  temperature,  when  cleaned,  throw  in 
a  little  flour  ;  if  it  browns  in  the  course  of  a  minute,  it  is  suf- 
ficiently hot ;  if  it  turns  black  directly,  wait  several  minutes 
before  putting  in  the  thingrs  that  are  to  be  baked.  If  the  oven 
does  not  bake  well,  set  in  a  furnace  of  live  coals. 

Sponge  Bread. — For  four  loaves  of  bread,  take  three 
quarts  of  wheat  flour  and  the  same  quantity  of  boiling  water ; 
mix  them  well  together.  Let  it  remain  till  lukewarm^  then 
add  a  teacupful  of  family,  or  half  a  teacup  of  disdlleiy  yeast 
Set  it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  When  light,  knead  fai  floar 
till  stiff  enough  to  mould  u^  then  let  it  stand  till  rfseii  tfab 
before  moulding  it  up. 
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Rye  Bread. — ^Wet  vp  rye  floor  with  Inkewarm  milk  (water 
will  do  to  wet  it  up  with,  but  it  will  not  make  the  bread  so 
good).  Put  in  the  same  proportion  of  yeast  as  for  wheat 
bread.  For  four  or  five  loaves  of  bread,  put  in  a  couple  of 
teaspoonfuls  of  salt.  A  couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
butter  makes  the  crust  more  tender.  It  should  not  be  kneaded 
as  stiff  as  wheat  bread,  or  it  will  be  hard  when  baked.  When 
light,  take  it  out  into  pans  without  moulding  it  up  ;  let  it  re* 
main  in  them  about  twenty  minutes  before  baking. 

Brown  Bread. — Brown  bread  is  made  by  scalding  Indian 
meal,  and  stirring  into  it,  when  lukewarm,  about  the  same 
quantity  of  rye  flour  as  Indian  meal ;  add  yeast  and  salt  in 
the  same  proportion  as  for  other  kinds  of  bread.  Bake  it  be- 
tween two  and  three  hours. 

Indian  Bread. — Mix  Indian  meal  with  cold  water*  stir  it 
into  boiling  water,  let  it  boil  half  an  hour ;  stir  in  a  little 
salt,  take  it  from  the  fire,  let  it  remain  till  lukewarm,  then 
stir  in  yeast  and  Indian  meal  to  render  it  of  the  consistency  of 
unbaked  rye  dough.  When  light,  take  it  out  into  buttered 
pans,  let  it  remain  a  few  minutes,  then  bake  it  two  hours  and 
a  half. 

Potato  Bread. — Boil  the  potatoes  very  soft,  then  peel  and 
mash  them  fine.  Put  in  salt  and  a  very  little  butter ;  then  rub 
them  with  the  flour  ;  wet  the  flour  with  lukewarm  water,  then 
work  in  the  yeast  and  flour  till  stiff  to  mould  up.  It  will  rise 
quicker  than  common  wheat  bread,  and  should  be  baked  as 
soon  as  risen,  as  it  turns  sour  very  soon.  The  potatoes  that 
the  bread  is  made  of  should  be  mealy,  and  mixed  with  the 
flour  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  of  potatoes  to  two-thirds 
of  flour. 

Rice  Bread.— Bon  a  pint  of  rice  till  soft ;  then  mix  it 
with  a  couple  of  quarts  of  rice  or  wheat  flour.  When  cool, 
add  half  a  teacup  of  yeast,  a  little  salt,  and  milk  to  render  it 
of  the  consistency  of  rye  bread.  When  light,  bake  it  in  small 
buttered  ])ans. 

French  Rolls. — Turn  a  quart  of  lukewarm  milk  on  to  a 
quart  of  flour.  Melt  a  couple  of  ounces  of  butter,  and  put 
to  the  milk  and  flour,  together  with  a  couple  of  eggs,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  When  cool,  stir  in  half  a  teacup  of 
yeast,  and  flour  to  make  it  stiff  enough  to  mould  up.  Put 
it  in  a  warm  place.  When  light,  do  it  up  into  small  rolls  ; 
lay  the  rolls  on  flat  buttered  tins  ;  let  them  remain  twenty 
minutes  before  baking. 

Butter  Biscuit. — Melt  a  teacup  of  butter,  mix  it  with 
two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  milk  (if  you  have  not  any  milk,  water 
may  be  substituted,  but  the  biscuit  will  not  be  as  nice).  Put 
in  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  a  teacup  of  yeast  (milk  yeast  is 
the  best,  see  directions  for  making  it>--stir  in  flour  till  it  is 
stiff  enough  to  mould  up.  A  couple  of  eggs  improve  the  bis- 
cuit, but  are  not  essentiaL  Set  the  dough  in  a  warm  place  ; 
when  risen,  mould  the  dough  with  the  hand  into  small  cakes, 
lay  them  on  flat  tins  that  have  been  buttered.  Let  them 
remain  half  an  hour  before  they  are  baked. 

Buttermilk  Biscuit. — ^Dissolve  a  couple  of  teaspoonfuls 
of  saleratus  in  a  teacup  of  sour  milk — ^mix  it  with  a  pint  of 
buttermilk,  and  a  couple  of  teaspoonfuls  of  salt.  Stir  in 
flour  until  stiff  enough  to  mould  up.  Mould  it  up  into  small 
cakes  and  bake  them  immediately. 


Hard  Biscuit. — Weigh  out  four  pounds  of  flour,  and  rub 
three  pounds  and  a  half  of  it  with  four  ounces  of  butter,  four 
beaten  eggs,  and  a  couple  of  teaspoonfuls  of  sal^.  Moisten  it 
with  milk,  pound  it  out  thin  with  a  rolling-pin,  sprinkle  a  little 
of  the  reserved  flour  over  it  lightly,  roll  it  up  and  pound  it 
out  again,  sprinkle  on  more  of  the  flour — this  operation  con- 
tinue to  repeat  till  you  get  in  all  the  reserved  flour ;  then  roll 
it  out  thin,  cut  it  into  cakes  with  a  tumbler,  lay  them  on  flat 
buttered  tins,  cover  them  with  a  damp  cloth  to  prevent  their 
drying.     Bake  them  in  a  quick  oven. 

Potato  Biscuit. — Boil  mealy  potatoes  very  soft,  peel  and 
mash  them.  To  four  good-sized  potatoes  put  a  piece  of  but- 
ter of  the  size  of  a  hen*s  egg,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  When 
the  butter  has  melted,  put  in  half  a  pint  of  cold  milk.  If  the 
milk  cools  the  potatoes,  put  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  yeast, 
and  flour  to  make  them  of  the  right  consistency  to  mould  up. 
Set  them  in  a  warm  place  ;  when  risen,  mould  them  up  with 
the  hand — let  them  remain  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  bak- 
ing them. 

Sponge  Biscuit.— Stir  into  a  pint  of  lukewarm  milk  half 
a  teacup  of  melted  butter,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  a  tea* 
cup  of  family,  or  a  tablespoonful  of  brewers'  3reast  (the  latter 
is  the  best)r  add  flour  till  it  is  a  very  stiff  batter.  When  light, 
drop  this  mixture  by  the  large  spoonful  on  to  flat  buttered 
tins,  several  inches  apart.  Let  them  remain  a  few  minutes 
before  baking.  Bake  them  in  a  quick  oven  till  they  are  a 
light  brown. 

Crackers. — Rub  six  ounces  of  butter  with  two  pounds  at 
flour — dissolve  a  couple  of  teaspoonfuls  of  saleratus  in  a  wine> 
glass  of  milk,  and  strain  it  on  to  the  flour— add  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  and  milk  enough  to  enable  you  to  roll  it  out  Beat  it 
with  a  rolling-pin  for  half  an  hour,  pounding  it  out  thin— cnt 
it  into  cakes  with  a  tumbler — bake  them  about  fifteen  minutes, 
then  take  them  from  the  oven.  When  the  rest  of  your 
things  are  baked  sufficiently,  take  them  out,  set  in  the  crack- 
ers, and  let  them  remain  till  baked  hard  and  crispy. 

Cream  Cakes.— Mix  half  a  pint  of  thick  cream  with  the 
same  quantity  of  milk,  four  eggs,  and  flour  to  render  them  just 
stiff  enough  to  drop  on  buttered  tins.  They  should  be  dropped 
by  the  large  spoonful  several  inches  apart,  and  baked  in  a 
quick  oven. 

Crumpets. — Take  three  teacups  of  raised  dough,  and 
work  into  it  with  the  hand  half  a  teacup  of  melted  butter, 
three  eggs,  and  milk  to  render  it  a  thick  batter.  Turn  it  into 
a  buttered  bake  pan,  let  it  remain  fifteen  minutes,  then  put 
on  a  bake  pan  heated  so  as  to  scotch  flour.  It  will  bake  in 
half  an  hour. 

Rice  Cakes. — Mix  a  pint  of  rice  boiled  soft  with  a  pint 
of  milk,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  three  eggs  beaten  to  a 
froth.  Stir  in  rice  or  wheat  flour  till  of  the  right  consistency 
to  fry.  If  you  like  them  baked,  add  two  more  eggs,  and 
enough  more  flour  to  make  them  stiff  enough  to  roll  out,  and 
cut  them  into  cakes. 

Buckwheat  Cakes. — Mix  a  quart  of  buckwheat  flour  with 
a  pint  of  lukewarm  milk  (water  will  do,  but  is  not  as  goodX 
and  a  teacup  of  yeast ;  set  it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  When 
light  (which  will  be  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  hours  if 
family  yeast  is  used  t  if  brewen*  yeast  it  used  they  will  rise 
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much  qnickerX  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt — if  sour,  the  same 
quantity  of  saleratus,  dissolved  in  a  little  milk  and  strained. 
If  they  are  too  thick,  thin  them  with  cold  milk  or  water.  Fry 
them  in  just  fat  enough  to  prevent  their  sticking  to  the 
frying  pan. 

Green-Corn  Cake. — Mix  a  pint  of  grated  green  com  with 
three  tablespoonf  uls  of  milk,  a  teacup  of  flour»  half  a  teacup 
of  melted  butter,  one  egg,  a  tea^ioonful  of  salt,  and  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  pepper.  Drop  this  mixture  into  hot  butter  by 
the  spoonful,  let  the  cakes  fry  eight  or  ten  minutes.  These 
cakes  are  nice  served  up  with  meat  for  dinner. 

Indian-Corn  Cake. — Stir  into  a  quart  of  sour  or  butter- 
milk  a  couple  of  teaspoonfuls  of  saleratus,  a  little  salt,  and 
sifted  Indian  meal  to  render  it  a  thick  batter — a  little  cream 
improves  the  cake— bake  it  in  deep  cake  pans  about  an  hour. 
When  sour  milk  cannot  be  procured,  boil  sweet  milk,  and  turn 
it  on  to  the  Indian  meal ;  when  cool,  put  in  three  beaten  eggs 
to  a  quart  of  the  meal,  add  salt  to  the  taste. 

Indian  Simp  Jacks.— Scald  a  quart  of  Indian  meal,  when 
lukewarm  turn,  stir  in  half  a  pint  of  flour,  half  a  teacup  of 
yeast,  and  a  little  salt.  When  light,  fry  them  in  just  fat 
enough  to  prevent  their  sticking  to  the  frjring  pan.  Another 
method  of  making  them,  whidi  is  very  nice,  b  to  turn  boiling 
milk  or  water  on  to  the  Indian  meal,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
quart  of  th^  former  to  a  pint  of  the  latter,  stir  in  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  three  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a  couple  of  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  salt 

Johnny  Cakes.— Scald  a  quart  of  sifted  Indian  meal  with 
sufficient  watet'  to  make  it  a  very  thick  batter ;  stir  in  two  or 
three  teaspoonfttls  of  salt,  mould  it  with  the  hand  into  small 
cakes.  In  order  to  mould  them  up  it  will  be  necessary  to 
rub  a  good  deal  of  flour  on  the  hands,  to  prevent  their  stick- 
ing. Fry  them  in  nearly  fat  enough  to  cover  them.  Wheh 
brown  On  the  under  side  they  should  be  turned.  It  takes 
about  twenty  minutes  to  cook  them.  When  cooked,  split  and 
butter  them.  Another  way  of  making  them,  which  is  nice,  is 
to  scald  the  Indian  meal,  and  put  in  saleratus,  dissolved  in 
milk,  and  salt  in  the  proportion  of  a  teaspoonful  of  each  to  a 
quart  of  meaL  Add  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  wheat 
flour  and  drop  the  batter  by  the  large  spoonful  into  a  frying 
The  batter  thoald  be  of  a  itacj  ibkk  cnmrftTmcy^  and 


there  should  be  just  fat  enough  in  the  firying  pan  to  ptcitat 
the  cakes  sticking  to  it 

Hoe  Cakes.— Scald  a  quart  of  Indian  meal  with  just  water 
enough  to  make  a  thick  batter;  stir  in  a  couple  of  tcaspooor 
f uls  of  salt,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter ;  turn  it  into  a 
buttered  bake  pan,  and  bake  it  half  an  hour. 

Muffins. — Biix  a  quart  of  wheat  flour  smoothly  with  a  (ont 
and  a  half  of  lukewarm  milk,  half  a  teacup  of  yeast,  a  couple 
of  beaten  eggs,  a  heaping  tea^)Donf  ul  of  salt,  and  a  couple 
of  tablespoonfuls  of  lukewarm  melted  butter ;  set  the  batter 
in  a  warm  place  to  rise ;  when  light,  butter  your  muffin  capi, 
turn  in  the  mixture,  and  bake  the  muffins  till  a  light  brown. 

Raised  Flonr  Waffles,— Stir  into  a  quart  of  flour  sufli- 
cient  lukewarm  milk  to  make  a  thick  batter — the  milk  should 
be  stirred  in  gradually,  so  as  to  have  it  free  from  lumps— pot 
in  a  tablespoonf ul  of  melted  butter,  a  couple  of  beaten  eggs, 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  half  a  teacup  of  yeast ;  when 
risen,  fill  your  waffle-irons  with  the  batter,  bake  them  oo  a 
hot  bed  of  coals.  When  they  have  been  on  die  fire  between 
two  and  three  minutes,  turn  the  waffle-irons  over ;  when  brown 
on  both  sides,  they  are  sufficiently  baked.  The  waffle-irons 
diould  be  well  greased  with  lard,  and  veiy  hot,  before  eadi  one 
is  put  in.  The  waffles  should  be  buttered  as  soon  as  cooked. 
Serve  them  up  with  powdered  white  sugar  and  cinnamon. 

Quick  Waffles.— Mix  flour  and  cold  milk  together,  to 
make  a  diick  batter.  To  a  quart  of  the  flour  put  six  beaten 
eggs,  a  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt  Some  cooks  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  half 
a  nutm(^.     Bake  them  immediately. 

Rice  Waffles.— Take  a  teacup  and  a  half  of  boiled  rice, 
warm  it  with  a  pint  of  milk,  mix  it  smooth,  then  take  it  from 
the  fire,  stir  in  a  pint  of  cold  milk  and  a  teaspoonful  of  sah. 
Beat  four  eggs,  and  stir  them  in,  together  widi  sufficient  floor 
to  make  a  thick  batter. 

Rice  Wafers.— Melt  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  and 
mix  it  with  a  pound  of  rice  flour,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a 
wine  glass  of  wine.  Beat  four  eggs,  and  stir  in,  together  with 
just  cold  milk  enough  to  enable  you  to  roll  them  out  easily. 
They  should  be  rolled  out  as  thin  as  possibk,  cut  with  a  wine 
glass  huto  cakes*  and  baked  in  a  aodeals 
flattias. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  COMMERCE. 

[The  practice  of  commerce  is  in  a  great  measure 
^  dependent  on  mutual  good  faith,  and  the  integ- 
V  rity  of  seller  and  buyer,  and  can  in  no  case 
)M  permanently   flourish  where  these  fundamental 
^  qualities  are  wanting.     The  first  or  great  leading 
dity,   therefore,   in  the  character  of  a  merchant, 
rht  to  be  scrupulous  honesty  both  in  word  and  deed, 
e  article  which  he  proposes  to  dispose  of   must 
be  exactly  what  he  declares  it  to  be,  not  inferior  or  in 
any  respect  unsound  in  its  nature.     If  it  possess  any  blem* 
ishes,   these  must  be  announced    to  the  buyer  before  the 
bargain  is  concluded,  and,  if  necessary,  though   at  a  con* 
siderable   loss,  an  allowance  made    for  them.      The  mer- 
chant  is  not  less  called  on  to   be  faithful  in  the    fulfill- 
ment of  all  promises  which  he  may  make,  whether  with  respect 
to  goods  or  their  payment ;  because  those  to  whom  the  prom- 
ises have  been  made  may  on  that  account  have  made  similar 
promises  to  others,  and,  therefore,  the  breaking  of  a  single 
promise  may  prove  injurious  in  every  link  of  a  whole  train  of 
transactions.     Perfect  honesty  or  integrity  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  trade  ;  and  the  next  most  important  are,  strict 
regularity  in  all  proceedings,  according  to  established  usage, 
and  also  steady  perseverance.     The  merchant  must  give  regu- 
lar attendance  during  the  hours  of  business,  be  regular  in  exe- 
cuting all  orders  and  answering  all  letters  ;  regular  in  the  keep- 
ing of  his  books,  and  in  the  reckoning  of  his  stock  and  moneys ; 
in  short,  he  most  be  methodic  and  careful  in  all  branches 
of  his  concerns,  for  without  this  species  of  attention,  the  best 
business  is  apt  to  become  confused,  and  to  be  ultimately 
mined.     What  b  true  of  individuals  is  true  when  applied 
to  a  whole  nation.     No  people  have  ever  attained  opulence 
and  high  mercantile  consideration,  who  have  not  possessed  a 
character  for  integrity  and  regularity  in  all  their  dealings. 

Besides  tliese  indispensable  qualities  in  the  individual  char- 
acter of  a  merchant  or  tradesman,  there  is  required  a  happy 
combination  of  enterprise  and  prudence  with  the  utmost  cool- 
ness—enterprise to  embrace  favorable  opportunities  of  buying 
and  selling,  and  prudence  and  coolness  to  restrain  from  en- 
gaging in  over4iazardoua  and  ruinous  speculations.  In  all  his 
transactions^  the  man  of  buiiness  is  understood  to  proceed 
npon  a  oool  inflexible  principle  of  doing  that  which  is  most 
advantageoiu  for  himself,  without  fear  or  favor ;  because  in 


commerce  each  party  Is  supposed  to  be  governed  by  motives 
of  self-interest  (sdways  within  the  rules  of  honesty  and  pro. 
priety),  and  is  under  no  obligation  to  deal  from  mere  penonal 
regard,  or  any  kind  of  friendly  consideration.  In  commerce 
there  b,  strictly  speaking,  no  friendship.  If  there  be  friend- 
ship among  the  parties  concerned,  it  b  a  thing  aloof  from 
business  transactions— a  matter  of  private  arrangetnent— and 
b  only  to  be  regarded  as  such.  On  thb  account,  even  among 
the  most  intimate  friends,  there  must  be  an  exact  mode  of 
dealing,  and  the  most  accurate  counting  and  reckoning. 

COMMERCIAL  TERMS  AND  TRANSACTIONS. 

The  following  er- Sanations  of  the  principal  teri^-^  used  in 
commerce,  will  illustrate  the  mode  of  conducting  business 
transactions. 

Firm. — Every  business,  whether  private  or  public,  b  con- 
ducted under  a  specified  designation  or  title,  called  the  name 
of  the  firm.  This  name  may  be  Iha*  of  a  single  individual  to 
whom  the  business  belongs,  or  of  two  or  more  individuals,  oi 
any  title  which  it  may  be  found  advisable  to  adopt.  Some- 
times the  name  of  a  firm  remains  long  after  all  who  are  indi- 
cated by  it  are  dead  ;  in  such  a  case,  the  business  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  new  proprietors,  who,  though  legally  respon- 
sible for  its  obligations,  are  not,  for  some  private  reason,  in- 
clined to  change  the  old  and  well-known  title  of  their  firm. 
A  particular  firm  or  business-concern  b  sometimes  personified 
in  the  term  Aouse — as,  Such  a  house  does  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness, etc 

Company. — Two  or  more  individuab  engaged  in  one  busi- 
ness constitute  a  company  or  copartnery,  each  individual  be- 
ing called  a  partner.  Companies  are  of  two  kinds*  private  and 
public  A  private  company  b  organized  by  a  private  arrange- 
ment among  the  parties,  each  having  certain  duties  to  per- 
form and  a  certain  share  in  the  concern.  In  companies  of  the 
private  and  common  description,  no  individual  can  leave  the 
concern  at  hb  own  pleasure,  for  by  doing  so  he  might  seri- 
ously injure  or  embarrass  his  partners.  He  can  withdraw 
only  after  giving  a  reasonable  warning,  by  which  time  b 
allowed  to  wind  up  the  concern,  or  place  it  in  a  condition  to 
pay  him  back  the  capital  which  he  has  risked,  or  the  profits 
which  are  hb  due  No  partner,  however,  can  transfer  hb 
shares  to  another  person,  by  which  a  new  member  would  be 
introduced  into  the  firm  without  the  consent  of  the  partners. 

The  profits  of  partoerahips  are  divided  according  to  a 
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•pedfied  agrMment  or  doed  of  oopftrtnery.  Geaofally,  in  the 
case  of  pAitnenkipt  of  two  or  three  persons,  each  receives  the 
mmm  ahare  on  the  occasion  of  an  annual  division,  but  in 
other  cases,  a  partner  maj  not  be  entitled  to  more  than  a 
Iborth  or  sixth  part  of  what  another  receives  The  amount  of 
capital  which  a  partner  invests  in  the  concern,  the  service  he 
can  be  to  the  business,  and  other  circumstances,  regulate  the 
amount  ot  his  share.  When  each  of  two  persons  sinks  the 
liame  capital,  but  one  takes  the  whole  of  the  trouble,  then  he 
on  whom  the  trouble  falls,  who  is  called  the  active  partner,  is 
entitled  to  receive  a  stated  sum  in  the  form  of  salary  over  and 
above  his  share  of  profits.  Whatever  be  the  share  which  in* 
dividual  partners  have  in  a  concern,  the  whole  are  equally 
liable  for  the  debts  incurred  by  the  company,  because  the 
public  give  credit  only  on  the  iaith  that  the  company  gener* 
ally  is  responsible.  He  who  draws  the  smallest  fraction  of 
profit*  failing  the  others,  may  be  compelled  to  pay  the  whole 
debts. 

Public  companies  are  very  different ;  they  consist  of  a  laige 
body  of  partners,  or  proprietors  of  shares,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  which  forms  a  joint  stock,  and  hence  such  associa^ 
tions  are  called  jHnt-sUKk  cempanUs,  They  are  public,  from 
being  constituted  of  all  persons  who  choose  to  purchase 
shares,  and  these  shares  or  rights  of  partnership  are  also  pub 
licly  salable  at  any  time  without  the  consent  of  the  company 
The  value  of  a  share  in  a  joint-stock  company  is  always  the 
price  it  will  bring  in  the  market ;  and  this  may  be  either 
greater  or  less,  in  any  proportion,  than  the  sum  which  its 
owner  stands  credited  for  in  the  stock  of  the  company.  Un- 
less specially  provided  for  in  the  fundamental  deed  of  copart- 
nery, every  member  of  a  joint-stock  company  is  liable  In  his 
whole  personal  property  or  fortune  for  the  debts  of  the  con- 
cern. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  commerce,  that  business  is  much  better 
conducted  by  single  individuals  for  their  own  behoof,  than  by 
companies  of  any  kind ;  as  respects  folnt^tock  associations, 
they  are  only  useful  in  very  great  concerns  requiring  enormous 
capital,  and  involving  serious  risks  of  loss. 

CapitaL— The  capital  of  a  merchant  is  strictly  the  amount 
of  money  which  he  embarks  in  his  trade«  or  trades  upon,  that 
is,  employs  for  buying  goods,  paying  wages  of  servants,  and 
liquidating  all  debts  when  due.  When  trading  within  the 
limits  of  his  capital,  business  is  done  upon  a  secure  footing ; 
but  if  he  proceeds  beyond  these  in  any  material  degree,  he  is 
said  to  be  over-trading,  an'*  is  exposed  to  the  chance  of  ruin 
>or  very  serious  embarrassment  Trading  beyond  the  amount 
of  available  capital,  b,  nevertheless,  a  prevailing  error,  and 
causes  innumerable  bankruptcies.  With  a  comparatively 
small  capital,  a  tradesman  may  carry  on  a  large  business,  by 
receiving  payments  shortly  after  making  his  outlays  By  this 
means,  there  is  a  rapid  turning  over  of  money,  and  smaH 
profits  upon  the  various  transactions  speedily  mount  up  to  a 
large  revenue.  For  example;,  if  a  tradesman  turn  over  his 
capital  twelve  times  in  the  year,  at  each  time  receiving  money 
for  what  he  sells,  he  can  afford  to  do  business  on  a  twelve 
times  less  profit  than  if  he  could  tarn  over  the  same  capital 
only  once  in  a  year.    This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  credit 

Cctdit.— Credit  In  bMlaeii  Is  of  the  aatnre  of  •&  iMm.  aad 


is  founded  on  a  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  person  cred- 
ited, or  the  borrower.  An  individual  wishes  to  buy  an  artide 
from  a  tradesman,  but  he  has  not  money  to  pay  for  it,  and  re- 
quires to  have  it  on  credit,  giving  either  a  special  or  implied 
promise  to  pay  its  value  at  a  future  time.  This  is  getting^ 
credit ;  and  it  b  clear  that  the  seller  is  a  lender  to  the  buyer* 
In  all  such  cases,  the  seller  must  be  remunerated  for  making 
his  loan.  He  cannot  afford  to  sell  on  credit  on  the  same  iam 
vorable  terms  as  for  ready  money  ;  because,  if  he  were  to  re* 
ceive  the  money  when  he  sold  the  article,  he  could  lay  it  oat 
to  some  advantage,  or  turn  it  over  with  other  portions  of  his 
capital  By  taking  credit,  the  buyer  deprives  the  seller  of 
the  opportunity  of  making  this  profit,  and  accordingly  he 
must  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  article,  the  price  being  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  length  of  credit.  It  very  ordi- 
narily happens  that  the  seller  himself  has  purchased  the  article 
on  credit ;  but  this  only  serves  to  increase  its  price  to  the  coa- 
sumer,  and  does  not  prevent  the  last  seller  from  charging  fior 
the  credit  which  he  gives  and  the  risk  of  ultimate  non-payment 
which  he  runs.  Credit  for  a  short  period  is  almost  essential  in 
all  great  transactions ;  but  when  going  beyond  £ur  and  reason- 
able limits,  it  acts  most  perniciously  on  trade,  by  inducing 
heedless  speculation,  and  causing  an  undue  increase  in  the 
number  of  dealers  with  little  or  no  capitaL  An  exc 
competition  among  these  penniless  adventurers  is  the  con 
quence ;  each  strives  to  undersell  the  other,  with  the  hope  ol 
getting  money  to  meet  his  obligations,  and  thus  vast  quantities 
of  goods  are  sometimes  thrown  upon  the  market  below  die 
original  cost,  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  manufacturer  and 
the  regular  trader.  What  are  called  **gluts  in  the  i 
frequently  ensue  from  causes  of  this  nature. 

Orders.— An  order  is  a  request  from  one  dealer  to  i 
to  supply  certain  goods  An  order,  when  in  writing,  i 
be  plain,  explicit,  and  contain  no  more  words  than  are  i 
sary  to  convey  the  sense  in  a  simple,  courteous  manner.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  all  letters  of  business,  which*  by  die 
practice  of  trade,  are  confined  to  their  legitimate  object. 
A  business  man's  letters  should  be  plain,  concise,  and  to  the 
purpose  ;  no  quaint  expressions,  no  book-phrases ;  and  yet 
they  must  be  full  and  sufficient  to  express  what  he  means,  so  as 
not  to  be  doubtful,  much  less  unintelligible. 

Countin^honse — In  French  hunam;  in  Dstch  kmOoon 
The  counting-house  Is  the  office  In  which  a  merchant's  liteniy 
correspondence,  book-keeping,  and  other  bnsiness  Is 
ducted.  The  counting-house  should  be  a  modd  of  i 
and  regularity.  Its  furniture  consists  chiefly  of  desks  for  die 
clerks  and  the  books  of  the  establishment,  which  are  secured 
at  night  in  an  iron  or  fire-proof  safe.  Almost  every  different 
business  requires  a  different  set  of  books,  but  the  mode  o£ 
keeping  them  Is  generally  the  same.  The  usual  set  of  books 
comprises  a  day-book.  In  whidi  sales  or  puidiases  on  credit 
are  individually  entered  as  they  occur ;  a  ledger,  into  which 
all  these  entries  are  engrossed  In  separate  accounts ;  a  jonmsl 
or  note  book,  for  entering  miscellaneous  transactions ;  a  caslh 
book,  in  which  every  payment  or  receipt  of  money  it  regnlaily 
entered ;  a  letter-book.  Into  which  the  letters  are  copied  beCoie 
they  are  sent  off;  and  a  bin-book^  for  the  entering  of  bOb 
payable  and  leotlfabk.    la  kige 
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othc'  books,  as  hmiga  ledger,  town  ledger,  country  ledger, 
etc  The  strictest  care  and  accuracy  are  desirable.  It  is  an 
nndexstood  rule  that  no  book  should  show  a  blot  or  eras- 
ure ;  a  Itaf,  also,  should  never  on  any  account  be  torn  out, 
whateTex  blotch  or  error  it  conuins.  The  reason  for 
this  scrupulous  care  is,  that  a  merchant's  books  should 
be  a  clear  and  faithful  mirror  of  his  transactions,  and 
an  eridence  of  his  integrity.  In  the  case  of  misfortune  in 
trade,  or  other  circumstance,  the  books  may  be  subjected  to 
a  rigid  judicial  examination,  and  the  appearance  of  an 
erasure  or  torn-out  leaf  may  lead  to  conjectures  of  an  unpleas- 
ant nature  and  consequences.  When  an  important  error 
occD«3  in  book-keeping,  it  is  better  to  let  it  remain  and  write 
envr  below  it,  than  to  make  a  large  erasure  or  to  cut  out  the 
leaf. 

From  the  books  kept  by  a  merchant,  a  condensed  view  of 
his  affairs  ought  to  bt.  annually  made  up.  This  document 
contains  an  inifentory  or  list  of  goods  money,  debts  owing  to 
the  merchant,  or  other  available  property,  also  a  contra  kst  of 
all  debts  and  other  obligations  due  by  the  merchant  Both 
being  balanced,  the  residue,  whether  for  or  against  the  mer 
chant,  is  at  once  observable.  Every  man  in  trade,  for  at 
least  his  own  satisfaction  and  government,  should  make  up  a 
balance-sheet  of  this  nature  annually. 

Bill  of  Parcels. — An  account  or  list  of  Items  of  goods, 
with  the  price  of  each,  given  to  their  purchaser  by  the  seller, 
or  delivered  along  with  the  goods  at  the  purchaser's  house. 
Should  a  purchaser  dispute  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  it  is 

i  necessary  to  produce  proof  of  the  fact ;  when  delivered  to  car- 
riers, a  receipt  is  usually  given  by  subscnbing  a  parcel  book. 
Inyoice.  —A  bill  or  account  of  goods,  which  Is  forwarded 
separately,  announcing  the  date  of  their  dispatch  and  the  par 
ticular  conveyance  by  which  they  are  sent.  If  the  seller  fail 
to  forward  an  invoice  by  mail,  and  the  goods  be  lost  at  sea 
while  on  their  way,  the  purchaser  is  not  answerable,  for  he  ts 
not  supposed  to  know  how  or  when  the  goods  were  sent,  and 
therefore  could  not  insure  against  their  loss.  The  careful 
sending  of  invoices  forms  an  important  duty  of  a  merchant's 
derk. 

Invoices  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States, 
are  required  by  law  to  be  made  out  in  the  weights,  measures, 
and  the  currency  of  the  country  or  place  from  which  the  inu 
portation  is  made,  and  to  be  verified  before  a  consul  or  com- 
mercial agent  of  the  United  States,  if  there  be  such  officer  at 
the  place,  if  not  then  before  any  public  officer  authorued  to 
administer  oaths. 

Bill  of  Lading^. — ^A  formal  acknowledgment  or  receipt 
given  by  sailing  masters  for  goods  put  on  board  their  vessels, 
including  a  promise  to  deliver  them  safely  as  marked  and 
addressed  to  their  designed  destination,  always,  however,  ex- 
I  cepting  loss  or  injury  by  the  act  of  God,  the  nation's  enemies, 
fire,  or  the  dangers  or  accidents  of  the  sea.  The  certificates 
generally  in  use  in  th^  United  States  except  only  the  dan 
gers  of  the  sea,  and  are  made  out  in  triplicate  ;  the  master 
retains  one  bill,  the  shipper  one.  and  the  third  is  forwarded 
to  the  consignee.  The  receipt  of  a  railroad  freight  agent,  or 
captain  of  a  canal  or  steamboat,  is  equivalent  to  a  bill  of 
ladixig  at  between  the  original  parties,  but  in  the  hands  ol  am 


assignee  there  is  a  distinction.  The  bill  of  lading  is  assign- 
able, and  the  assignee  is  entitled  to  the  goods,  subject 
however  to  the  shipper's  right 

Lloyd^s. — Lloyd  is  not  the  designation  of  any  individual 
or  ol  any  company  :  it  is  a  name  used  in  reference  to  a  set  o€ 
subscription  rooms  or  coffee-house,  in  London  Formerly  the 
place  of  resort  was  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  but  since  the  de- 
struction of  that  building  by  fire,  the  place  of  meeting  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  that  locality.  One  of  the  rooms  at  Lloyd's 
is  devoted  to  subscribers  who  follow  the  profession  of  marine 
insurers,  technically  called  untUrwriUrs,  from  their  writing 
under,  Of  subscribing  to,  certain  obligations  in  deeds  presented 
for  their  accepunce  When  a  person  wishes  to  insure  a  ship, 
or  goods  in  a  ship,  against  damage  or  loss  at  sea,  he  ofiers  the 
risk  to  these  underwriters,  and  they  are  at  liberty  to  accept  it 
for  a  specified  premium.  The  policy  or  deed  expressive  of 
the  insurance  is  usually  signed  by  more  than  one  underwriter, 
so  as  to  divide  the  nsk  Lloyd's  is  not  only  a  center  point  in 
the  metropolis  foi  all  sea  insurance  business,  but  is  the  place 
to  which  every  species  of  intelligence  respecting  shipping  is 
forwarded  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  thu  information  is 
exhibited  publicly  in  one  of  the  rooms,  for  the  inspection  of 
alL  The  intelligence  is  for  the  most  part  sent  by  appointed 
agents,  one  part  of  whose  duty  consists  in  investigating  the 
cause  of  damage  to  vessels,  and  taking  charge  of  wrecked 
property  for  behoof  of  the  underwriters,  whoever  they  may  be. 
The  lists  made  up  and  exhibited  at  Lloyd's  furnish  authentic 
information  for  the  use  of  merchants  ana  shippers  of  goods  all 
over  the  united  kingdom, 

Dutch  Auction.-— In  common  auction,  the  highest  biddet 
by  competition  is  the  purchaser  \  but  according  to  the  process 
of  sale  called  Dutch  auctioa,  there  b  different  mode  of  deter, 
mining  the  successful  bidder  According  to  this  plan,  the 
article  is  put  up  at  a  certain  nominal  pnce,  which  is  gradually 
lowered  and  the  first  who  speaks  and  offers  the  sum  mentioned 
by  the  auctioneer  is  at  once  knocked  down  as  the  purchaser. 
This  is  the  fairest  mode  of  auctioneering  '  It  prevents  com^ 
petition,  and  the  article  brings  its  exact  value— that  which  it 
b  worth  in  the  estimation  of  those  present 

Insotyency  Bankruptcy.— >Mien  a  person  is  not  in 
circumstances  to  pay  his  debts  in  full,  he  is  ifuoh/ent^  which  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  being  bankrupt ;  the  term  bankrupt, 
however,  ^  more  commonly  applied  to  one  who  is  legally  an- 
nounced as  being  Insolvent  The  term  bankrupt  u  derived 
from  bancus  a  bench,  and  ruptut  broken,  in  allusion  to  the 
benches  formerly  used  by  the  money-dealers  in  Italy,  which 
were  broken  m  case  of  their  failure  to  pay  their  debts.  The 
law  prescribes  a  certain  form  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  com- 
mercial insolvency,  which  has  the  effect  of  deliberately  inves- 
tigating the  cause  of  the  misfortune,  and  rehevmg  the  bank- 
rupt from  all  obligations,  on  yielding  up  his  entire  property. 
A  bankrupt  in  the  United  States  who  has  received  a  discharge 
or  certificate  from  a  competent  authority,  being  released  from 
all  pecuniary  claims,  may  again  enter  business  for  his  own 
behoof  without  any  fear  of  molestation  ;  but  a  debtor  who  ha» 
merely  taken  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act  in  England,  oi 
process  of  eesti^  bamcntm  in  Scotland.  thou(^  Immediate^ 
^    feUeved  from  pnion  and  left  at  liberty  to  pursae  any  line  of 
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indostrj,  the  property  he  maj  aocnmohUe  Is  «t  all  thnes  liable 
to  seizure  by  his  former  creditors. 

A  commission  of  bankruptcy  in  Scotland  Is  entitled  a  itques* 
iraiwn,  meaning  that  the  property  of  the  bankrupt  is  officially 
sequestrated*  or  taken  possession  of,  for  behoof  of  creditors. 

Customs. — ^The  revenue  duties  levied  on  imported  goods* 
usually  called  customs  duties.  The  place  appointed  by  the 
government  at  ports  of  entry  where  vessels  and  merchandise 
are  entered  and  duties  upon  hnported  goods  are  collected,  and 
where  vessels  obtain  their  clearance  and  other  papers,  is 
called  a  custom-chouse ;  the  collectors,  appraisersy  surveyors, 
naval  officers  and  their  deputies,  examiners,  clerks  at  the 
head  of  divisions,  inspectors,  gangers  and  weighers,  but  not 
subordinate  clerks,  are  called  custom-house  cfficen^  and  are 
sworn  to  faithful  service ;  the  persons  who  act  fo«  merchants 
ip  the  business  of  enteri^  and  clearing  goods  and  vessels, 
and  in  the  transactions  of  genera)  business*  are  known  officially 
as  custom-house  hiotken,  A  custom^home  fntiy  is  a  state* 
ment  made  in  writing  to  the  collector  of  the  district,  by  the 
owners  01  oonsigiiees  of  the  merchandise  on  board  any  ship  or 
vessel,  which  they  desire  to  land.  While  the  ta;ies  or  duties 
laid  on  articles  produced  and  consumed  at  home,  are  generally 
qualified  by  the  adjective  '*  excise,"  and  are  best  known  in  the 
United  States  as  "  internal  revenue"  taxes — the  tax  imposed 
upon  retailers  of  liquors,  wines,  and  beer,  in  the  form  of  a 
license  to  conduct  such  business,  emanates  in  many  of  the  large 
cities  from  an  appointive  body  known  as  a  Boar4  efExcito^ 
duHa  b  the  offidal  name  in  the  United  States  for  the  taxes 
levied  or  imposed  by  the  govempient  on  foreign  goods  Im- 
ported into  Uie  country ;  also  money  paid  to  the  government 
on  exporting  goods.  The  former  Is  called  import  4ut^%  the 
latter  export  duty*  Foreign  goods  are  said  to  be  bonded^  when 
the  payment  of  the  duties  is  secured  by  a  bond,  or  when 
warehoused  in  a  government  store,  and  under  the  control  of 
the  collector  of  the  port  until  entered  for  consumption  and 
the  duties  are  paid.  Bonded  warehouus  are  buildings  in 
which  imported  merchandise  is  stored  until  the  importer 
makes  entry  for  withdrawal  for  consumption  and  pays  the  du- 
ties, or  until  he  withdraws  the  merchandise  for  re-exportation 
to  a  foreign  country  without  paying  the  duties.  These  stores 
are  owned  and  conducted  by  private  individuals,  and  their  oc- 
cupation Is  termed  *'  the  storage  businesa."  Such  stores  axe 
required  to  be  ^rst-dass  fire-proof  buildmgs,  and  to  used  for 
no  other  business,  and  they  must  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  before  receiving  any  merchandise.  A 
government  officer  is  placed  in  chaige  of  every  store,  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner,  and  the  business  Is  conducted  under 
voluminous  provisions  and  requirements  established  by  the 
government  The  officer  of  the  customs  detailed  to  take  charge 
of  a  bonded  warehouse,  and  under  whose  supervision  bonded 
goods  are  received  and  delivered  from  the  store.  Is  called  a 
ionded  store-keeper.  Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported 
into  the  United  States,  subject  to  the  payment  of  ad  valorem 
kluties,  are  required  by  law  to  be  appraised  at  their  '*  actual 
market  value,"  at  the  time  and  place  of  export  As  it  Is  ii^ 
qnently  very  difficult  to  establish  an  actual  market  value  m  a 
foreign  pott,  many  goods  being  made  only  and  expressly  for 
fofcign  markers^  and  not  sold  nor  offered  for  sale  at  the  plaioe 


of  their  manufacture  or  shipment,  serkms  litigatiops  oftea 
arise  between  the  merchant  and  the  government  This  diffi- 
culty has  led  to  the  recognition  by  Uie  commercial  world  ol 
the  distinctions,  cash  value,  market  value,  and  intrinsic  vainer 
although  the  laws  name  but  one — the  "  actual  market  value.** 

Tonnage  Dntj  is  a  duty  imposed  for  the  purpose  o£ 
revenue,  and  is  levied  upon  all  vessels  engaged  in  foieigB 
commerce,  and  also,  ecoept  in  certain  cases  specially  exempted 
by  law,  on  all  vessels  engaged  in  domestic  trade.  These  dntSei 
are  required  to  be  paid  by  vessels  before  dearanoe  papers  will 
be  granted,  or  on  their  arrival  before  permits  will  be  g^ven  to 
discharge  their  caigoes.  Toemage  is  the  gauge  of  a  shq>'a 
dimensions,  nominally  understood  to  be  the  number  of  tons 
burden  that  a  ship  will  carry.  The  rates  of  duty  fixed  by  lav 
on  each  article  of  merchandise  Imported  from  foreign  oomu 
tries,  form  the  tarif,  the  details  oi  which  differ  with  eveij 
country. 

Debenture.— This  Is  a  formal  certificate  given  by  the  col- 
lector of  a  port  of  entry  to  an  importer,  for  drawback  of  duties 
on  imported  merchandise,  the  duties  on  which,  when  the 
merchandise  is  exported,  are  to  be  refunded.  Deientmrei 
goods,  are  merchandise  upon  which  the  drawback  has  beea 
paid. 

Bill  of  Health.— In  order  to  prevent  a  spread  of  contagious 
diseases,  stringent  laws  are  enforced  throu^iottt  the  United 
States,  through  the  medium  of  a  National  Board  of  Health 
and  State  and  City  fioardi.  A  bill  of  health  Is  a  certificate 
from  the  mayor  of  a  city,  a  board  of  health,  consul,  collector 
of  the  port,  or  other  authority  constituted  for  the  purpose,  as 
to  contagious  diseases  In  die  port  of  departure,  and  to  the 
state  of  health  of  a  ship*s  crew  and  passengers  at  the  time  of 
her  leaving.  A  strict  quarantine  is  established  in  the  lower 
bay  of  New  York,  at  which  all  in-ooming  vessels  are  compelled 
to  report  If  any  contagious  disease  prevails,  the  vessel  is  de- 
tained and  fumigated  until  all  danger  Is  past 

Bill  of  Entry,  a  written  account  or  inventory  of  goods 
entered  at  the  custom  house,  whether  imported  or  intended  for 
exportation. 

Bill  of  Sale,  a  writing  given  by  the  seller  of  goods  or  met" 
chandise  to  the  purchaser,  by  which  the  seller  conveys  awi^ 
the  rigL.  And  interest  he  has  in  the  goods  therein  named.  In 
the  United  Sutes  it  may  be  given  without  a  seal,  but  the  laws 
of  Great  Britain  require  it  to  be  under  seat 

Bill  of  Sight,  in  England,  an  order  obtained  by  the  con- 
signee of  goods,  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  whldi  he  is 
Ignorant,  to  enter  them  by  bill  of  sight 

Trade  and  Commerce. — ^These  words  are  nearly  synony 
mous,  but  in  their  use  thus  connected  the  word  **•  trade**  oonveys 
the  idea  of  home  or  domestic  traffic,  and  the  word  **  commeroe  " 
die  idea  of  more  extensive  traffic,  foreign,  varied,  and  whole* 
sale. 

Bill  of  Exchange.— The  common  bill  of  exchange  is  an 
order  drawn  on  a  person  or  banking-house,  requesting  him  or  it 
to  pay  money  to  some  person,  or  to  the  order  of  a  person  named 
therein.  The  person  who  draws  the  bill  or  draft  Is  caDed  the 
drawer;  the  one  on  whom  the  demand  Is  made  Is  caDed  die 
drawee;  and  the  person  to  whom  the  money  Is  directed  to  be 
paidis  called  the  ^«;>w.    The  mdbfMr  writes  his  name  on  dis 
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back  of  the  bill ;  he  to  whom  the  bill  It  trmnffened  by  tach 
indorsement  is  the  indorsee  i  and  whoerer  is  entitled  to  receive 
the  pa3rment  is  the  holder. 

(Vide  Forms  of  Commercial  Papers.) 

Promissory  Note. — This  is  a  promise  or  engagement  in 
writing  to  pay  a  specified  snm  at  a  time  therein  limited,  or  on 
demand,  or  at  sight,  to  a  person  therein  named,  or  his  order 
or  assigns,  or  to  the  bearer.  If  the  note  is  given  with  a  specie 
fied  rate  of  interest,  it  is  a  negotiable  note,  and  may  be  bought 
and  sold  without  difficulty. 

A  NEGOTIABLE  NOTE. 

f  50a  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dee.  i,  i88a. 

Three  months  after  date,  for  value  received,  I  promise  to 
pay  John  Smith*  or  order,  Five  Hundred  Dollars,  with  interest 

John  Brown. 

NOTE  NOT  NEGOTIABLE. 

fi/X)a  CmcAoo,  III.,  Nov.  30,  i88a. 

Nine  months  after  date,  for  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay 
John  Brown,  One  Thousand  Dollars. 

JohnSmitk. 

A  MARRIED  WOMAN'S  NOTE  (NEW  YORK 
STATE). 

iS0Ok  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dm.  15, 1882. 

For  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  James  G.  Sanderson,  or 
Older,  Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars,  one  year  from  date, 
with  interest.  And  I  hereby  chaige  my  individual  propeity 
Mdtitste  with  the  payment  of  this  note. 

LouiSB  R.  Chandlkr. 


NEGOTIABLE  NOTE  IN  MISSOURL 

f  loa  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct  30, 1889. 

Three  months  after  date»  I  promise  to  pay  to  H.  B.  Brown, 
One  Hundred  Dollars,  for  value  received ;  negotiable  andpay- 
ahltt  without  defalcation  Of  disooont. 

Gboror  WnjON,  Jr. 


A  CASH  DUE-BILL. 

f  501  Boston,  Mass.,  Nw,  16, 1889. 

Due  Ralph  S.  Johnson,  or  order,  on  demand.  Fifty  Dollars, 
value  received  Chas.  L  Jacobs. 


A  MERCHANDISE  DUE-BILL. 

$75*  San  FRANasco,  Cal.,  SepL  99, 188s. 

Due  John  F.  Moitont  Sevtnty-6ve  Dollars,  in  merchandise 
iRnioiirftofei  Surra  &  Townlky. 


A  SIGHT  DRAFT. 

170a  Nsw  Orlbans,  Lju^Jufy  4,  1882. 

At  sight,  pay  to  the  order  of  Mrs.  Jane  Wilson,  Sevei 
Hundred  Dollars,  value  received,  and  charge  the  same  to  m) 
account.  F.  G.  Albbrson. 

To  First  National  Bank, 

Rome,  N.  K. 

A  TIME  DRAFT. 

$25.  Stracusr,  N.  Y.,  Oct  I,  1882. 

Thirty  days  after  date,  pay  to  the  order  of  S.  E.  Buck 
Twenty-five  Dollars,  value  received,  and  charge  to  oui 
account  MooRX  &  Richard'^. 

To  H.  V.  Rosi» 

Wathimgtot^  D.  C 


A  BILL  OP  EXCHANGE. 

X. 

Exchange  for 

j£5oa  New  York,  N.  Y.,  I>ec.  xo,  i88a. 

Sixty  days  after  sight  of  this  First  of  Exchange  (second  and 

third  unpaid),  pay  to  the  order  of 

Stephen  G.  Reynolds Five  Hundred  Pounds 

Sterling Value  received,  and  diarge  the  same 

to  account JOHM  Y.  Stamton. 

To  Barino  BROt., 

Kowxyt. 


Exchange  lor 

;C5oa  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec-  xo,  x889 

Sixty  days  after  tight  of  this  Second  ol  Exchange  (first  and 

third  unpaid),  pay  to  the  order  of 

Stephen  G.  Reynolds Five  Hundred  Pounds 

Sterling Value  received,  and  charge  the  same 

to  account John  Y.  Stanton^ 

To  Barino  Bros., 

London^  Ei^» 

No.  xyi. 


Exdumgefor 

;C5oa  New  Yorx»  N.  Y.,  Dec-  xo.  x88i. 

I^xty  days  after  sig^t  of  this  TJUfdoi  exchange  (first  and 

second  unpaid),  pay  to  the  order  of 

Stephen  G.   Reynolds  . , Five  Hundred    Pounds 

Sterling Value  received*  and  charge  the  ! 

to  account JOHN  Y.  StaKIOIL 

To  Barino  Bros., 

No.  xya. 
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KINS  of  wild  animals  cared  oonsdtnte  one  of 
the  earliest  forms  of  currency  known,  and  while 
employed  in  the  most  ancient  times,  are  not  yet 
disused  in  some  portions  of  the  world.  Such  a 
medium  seems  appropriate  among  those  who 
snbsbt  by  the  chase,  as  all  primeval  peoples  must 
in  some  degree,  and  it  b  not,  therefore,  surprising  to 
find  that  in  the  transactions  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur 
Company  with  the  Indians  the  unit  of  value  by  which  the  price 
of  other  articles  was  reckoned  was  the  beaver  skin. 

Pastoral  people  employ  similarly  the  skins  of  tame  animals, 
originally  delivering  the  entire  skin,  a  cumbrous  process  de- 
ficient in  convenience  and  economy,  but  finally  employing  a 
small  disk  cut  from  the  leather  as  a  representative  of  its  value. 
Live  stock  is  also  widely  employed,  as  it  has  been  from  the 
days  of  Abraham,  and  though  a  rude,  it  is  still  a  substantially 
uniform,  denominator  of  value.  The  Greeks  stamped  the 
image  of  an  ox  on  a  piece  of  leather,  and  the  image  had 
thence  the  current  value  of  the  animal  represented.  In  the 
East,  the  camel,  the  ass  and  the  sheep  have  been  ever  since 
they  were  subdued  to  the  uses  of  mankind,  employed  to 
reckon  possessions  or  determine  {he  amount  of  tribute  or  mar- 
riage portions  In  Lapland  and  some  portions  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  the  amount  of  wealth  possessed  by  a  person  b  de- 
nominated in  reindeer.  Among  the  Tartars  the  number  of 
mares  similarly  determines  the  opulence  of  their  possessors. 
Among  the  Esquimaux  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  one  another 
as  worth  so  many  dogs. 

Slaves  have  been  employed  to  determine  ratios  of  value 
since  the  state  of  bondage  was  first  established  among  men. 
In  New  Guinea  the  slave  is  still  the  unit  by  which  the  value  of 
other  possessions  is  recorded,  as  he  used  to  be  among  the  Por- 
tuguese traders  of  the  Gold  Coast  The  Portuguese  also  found 
small  mats  called  libongoes,  valued  at  about  li  pence  each, 
employed  as  currency  on  the  African  coast,  and  bunches  of  red 
feathers  serve  by  their  comparative  stability  to  mark  the  fluc- 
tuations of  yams  and  breech-clouts  in  some  of  the  tropical 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Some  tribes  of  North  American  Indians 
iooad  wampum  as  useful  in  their  xather  limited  mexcaatile 


tnmsactions  as  the  merchant  of  South  street  or  Burling  sl^ 
finds  greenbacks  or  bills  of  exchange. 

Cowry  shells  are  still  extensively  used  in  East  India,  Siam. 
and  among  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
Among  the  Fijians  whales'  teeth  pass  readily  from  hand  t* 
hand,  effecting  all  necessary  interchanges,  the  red  teeth  bemg 
taken  at  about  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  white  ones. 

Ornaments  of  all  kinds  have  in  all  times  constituted  meas- 
ures of  value.  In  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Etruria,  and  many  other 
ancient  countries,  as  well  as  in  Ireland  and  Northumbrian 
rings  have  been  found  which  were  designed  to  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  ornament  and  currency,  and  the  same  dual 
function  may  be  ascribed  to  the  anklets,  armlets,  and  ear-rings 
which  are  worn  throughout  British  India,  Persia,  Egypt,  and 
Abyssinia.  The  Goths  and  Celts  fashioned  their  rings  of 
thick  golden  wire  wound  in  spirals,  from  which  various 
lengths  could  be  broken  to  accommodate  the  varying  needs  of 
traffic  Gold  chains  have  been  similarly  employed.  In  many 
countries  golden  beads  are  yet  hoarded,  worn,  and  circulated, 
fulfilling  thus  the  triple  functions  of  money,  inasmuch  as  they 
constitute  at  once  a  store  of  value,  a  standard  of  value,  and  an 
instrument  of  exchange.  Amber  was  used  as  currency  by  the 
savage  races  of  the  Baltic  in  the  period  of  the  Roman  domin- 
ion, as  it  still  is  in  some  of  the  regions  of  the  East  The 
Eg3rptian  scarabee  carved  on  sard  or  nephrite  or  other  precioos 
stones,  circulated  freely  throughout  the  Mediterranean  coasts 
and  islands  probably  before  the  first  Phoenician  coin  was  im» 
pressed;  and  engraved  gems  and  precious  stones  were  em- 
ployed to  transfer  wealth  as  well  from  one  country  to  another 
as  from  hand  to  hand  until  a  comparatively  recent  period.  In 
Africa  ivory  tusks  pass  to  and  fro  in  the  processes  of  trade, 
rudely  defining  the  ratio  of  value  of  other  articles.  Among 
the  Tartars,  bricks  of  tea,  or  cubes  of  that  herb  pressed  into  a 
solid  form,  pass  from  hand  to  hand  as  freely  as  beaver  skins 
do  at  the  trading  posts  of  Hudson  Bay  or  the  Saskatchewan. 
Among  the  Malayans  the  only  currency  entirely  equal  to  the 
requirements  of  trade  consists  of  rough  hardware,  such  as 
hoes,  shovels,  and  the  like  Pieces  of  cotton  doth  of  a  fixed 
length,  called  Guinea  cloth,  for  a  long  period  constitnted  the 
unit  of  ndoe  in  Senegal,  Abyssinia,  Mesioo,  Pern,  Sib«K 
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and  fome  of  the  iiknds  of  tlie  P^idfic  Oceui>  In  S1lmat^^ 
cubes  of  bees-wax  of  a  fixed  weight ;  in  Scotland,  hand-made 
Bails ;  in  Switzerland,  eggs ;  in  Newfoundland,  dried  cod-fish; 
in  Viigtnia,  tobacco ;  in  Yucatan,  cacao  nuts ;  in  the  Greek 
Islands  and  the  Levant,  olive-oil ;  in  the  regions  of  the  Upper 
Nile,  salt,  have  all,  at  one  tune  or  another,  served  the  pur- 
poses of  commercial  interchange.  In  agncultural  countries  it 
is  not  strange  that  com  should  have  early  been  adopted  as  a 
measure  of  value.  The  leases  of  the  great  school  foundations 
of  Britain,  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Eaton,  with  probably 
many  others,  were  ''com  leases, '*  that  is,  specif 3ring  that  the 
rental  should  consist  of  so  many  quarters  of  com,  In  Nor- 
way, com  is  deposited  in  banks  and  ient  and  t>orrowed  on 
time  or  call  loans,  as  money  is  with  us.  In  Central  America 
and  Mexico,  maize  was  long  employed  to  serve  the  uses  of 
currency. 

In  New  England^  in  the  early  colonial  days,  leaden  bullets 
were  employed  to  mdicate  value,  and  that  metal  is  still  corned 
and  circulated  in  Burmah.  Pewter  has  often  t>een  coined,  and 
in  many  countnes,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  tin.  In 
fact  tin  coins  are  not  only  of  immense  antiquity,  but  their  im- 
press has  been  sanctioned  by  government  authonty  down  to  a 
recent  period.  The  Phoenician  manners  ireighted  their  gal 
leys  with  the  tin  ot  Bntain  before  Carthage  was  founded,  and 
coins  of  the  same  oiled  the  wheels  of  comiuerce  in  the  marts 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  before  Solomon  built  the  temple  at  Jerusa^ 
lem>  In  England,  as  late  as  the  penod  of  William  and  Mary, 
tin  half'pence  and  farthings  were  strack,  though  they  failed 
to  become  a  permanent  part  ot  the  arculation.  In  numismatic 
cal  collections,  series  of  tm  coins  stamped  with  the  efhgy  and 
legend  of  several  of  the  Roman  emperors,  are  abundant  In 
Java  as  well  as  Mexico,  tin  coins  were  once  current,  and  the 
metals  measured  by  weight,  is  still  a  sort  of  legal  tender  In  the 
Stnutsof  Malacca. 

METALLIC  MONET. 

In  an  civilized  countries,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  have 
always  constituted  the  mam  elements  of  coinage  and  the  most 
familiar  forms  of  currency  The  ratio  of  value  t>etweeD  the 
first  two  has  probably  varied  less  dunng  the  last  2,500  years 
than  that  between  any  other  known  substances.  Copper  has 
fluctuated  more,  but  its  function  has  always  been  subsidiary 
and  limited  to  small  transactions.  In  the  hierarchy  of  the 
metals  used  as  coins,  gold  may  represent  the  king,  silver  the 
lord,  and^  copper  the  slave.  The  latter  is  now  practically 
emancipated,  bronze  and  nickel  taking  its  place.  Indium, 
osmium,  and  palladium  have  been  proposed  as  substitutes  for 
gold,  and  aluminum  and  manganese  for  silver,  but  without 
any  practical  result  thus  far  Platinum,  which  is  mainly  found 
in  the  Ural  Mountains,  has  been  corned  to  some  extent  by  the 
Russian  Government ;  but,  although  a  beautiful  and  valuable 
metal,  possessing  many  of  the  qualities  to  render  it  acceptable 
as  coin,  its  employment  as  money  has  been  found  to  be  im» 
practicable. 

Great  numbers  of  alloys  have  been  employed  in  coinage, 
and  indeed  it  may  be  said  that  almost  the  entire  system  of 
metallic  currency  throughout  the  world  is  composed  of  alloys 
TIm  ToBcan  sequin,  the  puett  coin  known  in  history,  con 


tained  999  paiti  of  gold  hi  i,ooa  The  six^dncat  piece  d 
Naples  was  ne^  in  purity,  having  only  an  alloy  of  4.  while 
old  Byzantine  coins  called  bezants  contained  an  alloy  of  14 
parts  m  i,ooa  Pure  gold  and  silver,  however*  are  soft  metals, 
and  untempered  by  others  are  subject  to  senous  loss  by  abra- 
sion. They  are,  therefore,  rendered  more  useful  by  the  ad-^, 
mixture  of  a  small  portion  of  copper,  which,  in  the  English 
system,  m  the  case  of  gold,  may  be  expressed  decimally  by, 
916.66,  and  of  silver  925  parts  in  x,coa  Nickel  is  usually/ 
alloyed  with  three  parts  of  copper,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
its  adoption  as  a  subsidiary  coinage  in  Germany,  comcident 
with  the  demonetization  of  silver,  caused  it  to  advance  rapidly 
in  price,  while  the  latter  was  as  rapidly  declining.  The  old 
Roman  as  was  made  of  the  mixed  metai  callea  <»,  a  compound 
of  copper  and  tin.  and  in  quality  and  value  not  unlike  bronse. 
Brass  was  also  extensively  used  from  the  time  of  Hiram  of 
Tyre  to  that  of  the  Emperor  Otho.  The  old  Kings  of  North* 
umbria  corned  a  small  money  called  stycas  out  of  a  natural 
alloy,  composed  of  copper,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  tin, 
whidi  the  metallurgists  of  that  rude  northern  coast  had  not 
enough  chemical  skill  to  separate. 

Lycurgus  established  an  iron  coinage  for  Lacedsemon,  not 
only  malung  the  coins  of  such  weight  and  bulk  as  to  forbid 
their  export,  but  depnving  them  of  their  metallic  value  bj 
causmg  them  while  heated  to  be  plunged  into  vinegar,  therefaj 
destro3ring  their  malleability.  ' 

While  these  coins  were  the  largest  of  which  historic  mention, 
is  made,  the  Portuguese  rei,  too  small  to  be  actually  coined,  bi 
doubtless  the  smallest  unit  of  value  in  the  money  systems  of 
the  world.  It  is  only  about  the  nineteenth  part  of  an  English 
penny,  and  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  Chinese  cash, 
which,  of  actual  coins,  is  perhaps  of  the  lowest  value  luiown^ 
In  Sweden,  during  the  last  century,  huge  squares  of  copper 
weighmg  between  three  and  four  pounds,  with  a  stamp  in 
each  comer  and  one  in  the  center,  were  issued  as  com,  and 
curious  specimens  of  them  may  still  be  seen  in  numismatical 
collections.  These,  with  the  Maundy  money,  a  small  por- 
tion of  which  is  still  annually  stmck  at  the  British  Mint  and 
distributed  by  her  Majesty  in  alms,  probably  represent  the 
extremest  variation  of  dimensions  known  among  modem 
systems  of  coinage,  the  smallest  piece  of  the  Maundy  monej 
being  a  silver  peimy. 

The  Chmese  probably  illustrate  in  the  most  extreme  manner 
the  length  to  which  loose  views  concerning  currency  can  be 
carried.  The  history  of  their  currency  presents  that  mingling 
of  the  grotesque  with  the  tragic  which  most  of  their  action^ 
have  when  viewed  through  Westem  eyes.  Coined  money  was' 
known  among  them  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century  before 
Christ,  but  their  inability  to  comprehend  the  principles  upon 
which  a  currency  should  be  based  has  led  them  into  all  sorts 
of  extravagances,  whidi  have  been  attended  by  disorder, 
famine,  and  bloodshed.  Coins  came  at  last  to  be  nuide  so 
thin  that  one  thousand  of  them  piled  together  were  only  three 
inches  high  ;  then  gold  and  silver  were  abandoned  {  and  cop- 
per, tin,  shells,  skins,  stones,  and  paper  werr  given  a  fixed 
value  and  used  until,  by  abuse,  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  money  were  lost,  and  there  was  nothing  left 
for  the  people  to  do  but  to  go  back  to  barter,  and  this  tli^  dU 
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more  than  once.  Thejctnnotbesftidnowtoliayeaooiiuige; 
2,900  yean  ago  they  made  round  coins  with  a  square  hole  in 
the  middle,  and  they  hare  made  no  advance  beyond  that 
since.  The  well-known  C4uk  is  a  cast-brass  coin  of  that  de- 
scription, and  although  it  is  valued  at  about  one  mill  and  a 
half  of  United  States  money,  and  has  to  be  strung  in  lots  of 
one  thousand  to  be  computed  with  any  ease,  it  is  the  sole 
measure  of  value  and  legal  tender  of  the  country.  Spanish, 
Mexican,  and  the  new  trade  dollars  of  the  United  States  are 
employed  in  China ;  they  pass  because  they  are  necessary  for 
larger  operations,  and  because  faith  in  their  standard  value 
has  become  established ;  but  they  are  current  simply  as  stamped 
ingots,  with  their  weight  and  fineness  indicated* 

The  coined  money  of  Great  Britain  is  the  most  elegantly 
executed,  and  among  the  purest  in  the  world.  The  greater 
part  of  the  continental  coinage  is  pooriy  executed  and  basely 
alloyed.  In  Holland,  and  most  of  the  German  States,  the 
coins  legally  current  as  silver  money  are  apparently  one-third 
brass,  and  resemble  the  counterfeit  shillings  and  sixpences  of 
a  former  period  in  England.  In  France  and  Belgium,  the 
new  gold  and  silver  coins  are  handsome,  and  so  likewise  are 
the  large  gold  and  silver  pieces  of  Prussia.  The  coins  and 
medals  executed  by  diiaotion  of  Napoleon  in  France  are  in  a 
high  style  of  art 

The  Latin  Mor  etary  Union  was  established  In  December, 
1865,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  double  standard  of 
metallic  currency,  or  keeping  silver  at  a  constant  ratio  with 
gold.  The  combination  was  formed  by  a  union  of  France, 
Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland. 

The  possible  depreciation  of  silver  was  foreseen,  and  some 
of  its  fluctuations  had  been  experienced,  but  it  was  thought 
that,  by  a  dose  union  of  silver-using  powers  rating  silver  at  a 
common  value,  its  price  could  be  made  permanent.  At  first 
the  combination  proceeded  boldly»  It  threw  open  the  mints 
of  the  Union  to  bullion  owners,  declaring  that  it  would  coin 
silver  at  the  ratio  to  gold  that  it  had  established  of  fifteen  and 
one-half  to  one,  and  proclaimed  that  the  coins  thus  Issued 
should  have  in  the  markets  both  a  legal  tender  efficiency  and 
an  intrinsic  efficiency  in  exchange  exactly  represented  by  that 
proportion. 

The  plan  worked  well  until  the  year  1873,  when  Germany 
demonetized  sHver^  But  in  the  mean  time  it  was  sought  to 
give  the  double  standard  a  broader  foundation  by  bringing 
other  nations  into  the  combination.  For  this  purpose,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  French  government,  forty-five  representatives 
of  twenty-three  countries  met  at  Paris  in  1867.  The  proposed 
double  standard  was  examined  and  discussed  from  every  point 
of  view  by  men  skilled  in  financial  science,  and  was  at  last 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  forty-three  to  two.  In  1870  there  was  a 
second  gathering  of  the  same  kind,  which,  by  a  smaller  ma- 
jority, arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  Meantime  silver  had 
begun  to  accumulate,  and  depreciation  to  foreshadow  Itself 
more  clearly  The  demonetization  of  the  metal  by  Germany 
gave  the  first  sharp  alarm.  The  Uidon  was  immediately 
forced  to  limit  the  coinage  for  1874  to  $24,000,000.  This 
was  increased  to  $30,000,000  in  1875,  but  again  reduced  in 
1876  to  $24,000,000,  and  in  1877  to  $ii,6oo,ooa  In  the 
mean  time,  also^  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  stopped 


die  coinage  of  five-franc  pieces,  thus  reducing  what  silver  they 
had  toa  large  subsidiary  currency.  Later  signs  of  the  disaofai* 
tion  of  the  Union  with  the  defeat  of  its  objects  were  sup|died 
by  the  failure  of  the  monetary  conference  at  Paris,  and  by  dift 
withdrawal  of  Switzerland  from  the  Union. 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  COINED  MONET  OP. 

In  Great  Britain  money  of  the  current  and  standard  ootnagt 
b  frequently  signified  by  the  term  sterlings  as  "one  poond 
sterling.**  etc  With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  word  sterinig» 
there  are  three  opinions.  The  first  is  that  it  is  derived  from 
Sterling  Castle,  and  that  Edward  L,  having  penetrated  so  to 
into  Scotland,  caused  a  coin  to  be  struck  there,  which  he  called 
Sterling  The  second  opinion  derives  it  from  the  figure  of  a 
bird  called  starling,  which  appears  about  the  cross  in  the 
ancient  arms  of  England.  The  third  most  probably  assigns 
its  true  origin,  by  deducing  it  from  Esterling  ;  for  in  the  time 
of  Henry  IIL  it  is  called  Moneta  Esteriingomm^  the  money  of 
the  Esterlings  or  people  of  the  East,  who  came  hither  to  refine 
the  silver  of  which  it  was  made,  and  hence  it  was  valued  more 
than  any  other  coin,  on  account  of  the  purity  of  its  substance. 
The  denomination  of  the  weights  and  their  parts  is  of  die 
Saxon  or  Esteriing  tongue,  as  pound,  shilling,  penny,  and 
farthing,  which  are  so  called  in  their  language  to  the  present 
day.  The  term  sterling  is  now  disused  in  England  in  all 
ordinary  transactions,  but  is  still  used  in  Scodand  to  distin* 
guish  sums  from  the  ancient  money  of  the  country,  as  referred 
to  in  old  deeds  and  notices  of  pecuniary  transactions.  The 
old  Scots'  money,  previous  to  the  Union  of  1707,  was  hi 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  but  these  were  only  a  twelfdi  of 
the  value  of  sterling  money  of  the  same  denominadon ;  thus  a 
pound  Scots  was  only  twenty  pence  steriing.  The  word  steiw 
ling  is  also  in  use  in  the  colonies,  to  distinguish  the  legal 
standard  of  Great  Britain  from  the  currency  money  in  these 
places. 

It  is  customary  to  esdmate  the  purity  of  gold  by  an  hnagi* 
nary  standard  of  24  carats.  If  in  a  piece  of  gold  weighing  24 
carats  there  be  I-24th  of  alloy,  then  the  piece  is  one  below 
the  standard.  What  is  called  jewelers'  gold  is  seldom  purer 
than  30  fine  to  4  of  alloy — the  alloy  being  usually  sflver,  bet 
sometimes  copper,  which  gives  a  deeper  red  tii^  to  the  mebd. 
Perfecdy  pure  gold  is  never  seen  either  in  trinkets  or  cokis, 
for  it  is  too  ductile,  and  for  that  and  other  reasons  requires  a 
certain  quantity  of  alloy.  Sovereigns,  and  other  modem 
English  gold  coins,  contain  one-twelfth  of  alloy,  but  dib 
twelfth  is  not  reckoned  as  gold  in  point  of  value.  At  ines- 
ent  the  gold  coin  of  Great  Britain  is  issued  at  very  neariy  its 
precise  market  value  as  bullion.  A  pound  weight  of  gold  of 
32  carats  fineness  produces  coins  to  the  amount  of 
;f  46  14s.  6d.,  which  is  about  the  price  at  which  bullion  sells 
for  in  the  market  Thus  the  gold  of  that  country  is  coined 
free  of  expense.  In  coining  silver,  the  government  is  allowed, 
by  the  Act  of  56  Geo.  III.,  g  profit  or  seigniorage  of  about 
six  per  cent. ;  the  pound  weight  of  silver,  which  should  pro- 
duce 63  shillings,  being  coined  into  66  shillings.  The  aiver 
coins  being  therefore  of  a  litde  less  real  value  than  the  sumt 
they  represent,  they  are  not  liable  to  be  melted  down  by  dhet^ 
smiths  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  in  dieir  trade. 
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The  word  mmey  is  from  tlie  Temple  of  Juno  Momta^  in 
wbidi  money  was  first  coined  by  the  ancients.  Peeutdary  is 
from  feeuSf  a  flock — ^flocks  and  herds  of  animals  being  origi* 
naUy  equivalent  to  money,  or  things  constituting  wealth.  Cash, 
in  commerce,  signifies  ready  money*  or  actual  coin  paid  on  the 
instant*  and  is  from  the  Frendi  word  catsse,  a  coffer  or  chest 
in  which  money  \%  kept  Pound  never  was  a  coin  i  the  term 
was  originally  employed  to  signify  a  pound  weight  of  silver, 
but  afterwards  it  was  employed  to  mean  twenty  shillings  in  tale, 
or  by  counting*  Guinea  took  its  name  from  the  coast  of 
Guinea  in  Africa,  whence  the  gold  for  It  was  originally  brought; 
at  first,  the  piece  was  current  at  twenty  shillings,  afterwards  it 
was  equal  to'2Xs.  6d.,  and  finally  settled  at  ais.  In  the  pres> 
ent  day  the  guinea  is  not  coined,  and  the  term  only  remains  to 
indicate  ais.  Honorary  fees  and  gifts  are  still  usually  reck* 
<med  in  guineas,  though  paid  in  other  money.  SkUUng  and 
famy  are  both  from  Saxon  words  ;  the  penny  was  first  coined 
in  silver.    Groat  was  a  name  given  to  silvex  pieces  equal  to 


four  pennies  in  value,  coined  by  Edward  IIL  ;  the  word  groit 
is  a  corruption  of  grosses  or  great  pieces,  and  was  given  to  dis- 
tinguish this  laiger  coinage  from  pennies  or  small  coins. 
Farthing  is  a  corruption  ol/ourthingp  or  the  fourth  part  of  & 
penny. 

UNITED  STATES,  COINED  MONEY  OP  THE. 

What  is  termed  money  in  the  United  States  now  consists  of 
gold,  silver,  nickel  and  composition  coins,  and  the  paper  cur« 
rency,  or  bUk,  issued  by  the  banks  under  a  national  banking 
law. 

In  compliance  with  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1873,  the  director  of  the  mint  made  the  subjoined  estimate  of 
the  value  in  United  States  money  of  the  standard  coins  of 
foreign  countries,  and  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, January  x,  1880.  these  rates  were  to  be  taken  in  estimat- 
ing the  values  of  all  foreign  merchandise  made  out  in  any  of 
said  currencies,  imported  on  and  after  that  date. 


Austria •• 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

British  Pos.  inN.  A.. 
Central  America. . .  • 

Chili 

Denmark. 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

France •••• 

Great  Britain 

Greece.. ••.. 

German  Empire*. .... 
India. •••  ....  •••••. 
Italy 

LiESi'''.'.V.V.!.'.'!! 

Mexico ••• 

Netherlands  ...••••• 

Norway 

Pern  ....•.•••.••••. 
Portugal  ..••••••••• 

Russia ••• 

Sandwich  Islands. . . . 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland. . . ..«. .  •  • 

Tripoli —  ••• 

Turkey 

U.  S.  of  Colombia...  • 


Florin 

Franc.  .•• •••• 

Boliviano 

Milreis,  1,000  reis.... 

Dollar 

Peso 

Peso 

Crown 

Peso 

Pound,  100  IHasters.* 

Franc 

Pound  Sterling 

Drachma • 

Mark 

Rupee,  x6  annas 

Lira ••• 

Yen  (gold) 

Dollar 

Dollar 

Florin 

Crown 

Sol 

Milreis,  X,ooo  reis. . . 
Rouble,  xoo  copecks. 

Dollar 

Peseta,  xoo  centimes. 
Crown  .••••.••.•••• 

Franc 

Mahbub,  20  piasters.. 

Piaster 

Peso 


» •• .  •  •••  •  • 


.••••.•... 


■••••••••a 


••••••••. 


Silver 

Gold  and  Silver. 

Silver • .. 

Goki.. 

Gold < 

Silver 

Gold. 
Gold. 
Silver .  • 

Gold 

Gold  and  Silver.... 

Gold 

Gold  and  Silver.... 

vjOlQ ............. 

Silver 

Gold  and  Silver.. . . 
Gold  and  Silver.. . . 
Gold 

Oliver ............ 

Gold  and  Silver.  • . 

wOlCl  «...•«....... 

Silver 

Gold 

diiver ............ 

Gold 

Gold  and  SHver.... 

Gold 

Gold  and  Silver... . . 
Silver 

OOlQ.  ............ 

SUver 


VAL.  I1IU.S. 


.  .  .  ...  ...  ...  ( 


4X,3 
.19.3 
.83.6 

$1.00 

.83.6 

.26,8 
.83,6 

4.974 
.19.3 

4.86,6i 

.19.3 
.23.8 

.39,7 
.19.3 
.99.7 
x.oo 

•90.9 
.40.2 
.26,8 
.83.6 

X.08 
.66,9 

xoo 

.19.3 

.263 
.19.3 
.74,8 
.04.4 
•83,^ 
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5,  xo,  and  20  francs. 
Boliviano. 


Pesa 

Condor,  doubloon,  and  escuda 

xo  and  20  crowns. 

Pesa 

5,  10^  25,  and  50  piasters. 

5,  xa  and  20  francs. 

i  sovereign  and  sovereign. 

5,  xo,  20,  50  and  100  dradmiaa. 

5,  xo,  and  20  marks. 

5,  xo^  20,  50,  and  100  lire. 
X,  2,  5,  xo,  and  20  yen. 

Peso  or  dollar,  5,  xo^  25  and  50  centavoA 

10  and  20  crowns. 

SoL 

2,  5,  and  XO  milrds. 

4,  i,  and  i  rouble. 

5,  xo^  20,  50,  and  xoo  pesetas;, 
xo  and  20  crowns. 

xo,  and  20  francs. 

35,  50,  xoo^  250^  and  500  piasteit. 
Peso. 


The  gold  pieces  are : 

t.  The  double  eagle,  or  $20  piece.  Coinage  of  the  donUe 
eagle  was  au  thorized  by  the  Act  of  March  3, 1849.  Its  weight  is 
516  grains.  Its  fineness  is  90a  (This  technical  form  of  ex* 
pression  means  that  900  parts  In  x,ooo  are  pure  metal, 
the  other  loo  parts  are  alloy.)  The  amount  of  coinage  of  the 
double  eagle  is  far  greater  than  that  of  all  the  other  gold 
l^eces  of  the  country. 

2.  The  eagle^  or  |xo  piece.    Its  coinage  was  authorized  by 


the  Act  of  April  2,  X792.  The  weight  was  first  established  hf 
law  at  270  grains,  but  was  changed  forty-two  years  afterward, 
by  the  Act  of  June  28,  X834,  to  258  grains,  where  it  has  re- 
mained ever  since.  Its  fineness  was  in  the  beginning  mado 
9X6|,  but  was  dhanged  by  the  Act  of  June  28,  X834,  the  tame 
Act  that  lowered  its  weight,  to  899.225.  Two  years  and  a  half 
subsequently  its  fineness  was  increased — less  than  one  part  in 
a  thousand— to  90a  Its  weight  and  fiaenesi  liave  remained 
thus  fixed  t3  the  pitseni  day. 
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3.  The  half  eagle,  or  9$  piece.  This  elegant  coin  has  un- 
dergone the  same  vicissitudes  as  the  eagle.  Its  coinage  was 
aathorized  by  the  same  Act  of  April  2,  1792.  Its  weight  was 
135  grains  and  its  fineness  916!.  By  the  Act  of  June  28, 
1834,  iu  weight  was  reduced  to  129  grains  and  its  fineness  to 
890.225.  By  the  act  of  January  16,  1857,  its  fineness  was 
slightly  raised  to  the  uniform  standard  of  900.  Its  weight 
and  fineness  have  thus  remained  to  our  time. 

4.  The  quarter  eagle»  or  $2.50  piece.  This  fine  coin  be- 
longs to  the  same  family  with  the  eagle  and  half  eagle.  Its 
coinage  was  authorized,  its  weight  and  fineness  correspond, 
ingly  altered  by  the  same  Acts.  The  statute  of  1792  made  its 
weight  67.5  grains  and  its  fineness  916!.  Its  weight  was 
reduced  to  64.5  grains  and  its  fineness  to  800.225  hy  the  Act 
of  i834«    The  Act  of  1837  raised  its  fineness  to  90a 

5.  The  dollar.  This  pretty  little  gold  piece  was  created  by 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1849,  the  same  Act  that  authorized  the 
coinage  of  the  double  eagle.  It  has  remained  unchanged. 
Its  we'^ht  is  25.8  grains  and  its  fineness  900. 

6.  Three-dollar  piece.  An  act  of  February  21, 1853,  estab- 
lished this  irregular  coin.  Its  weight,  77.4  grains,  and  its 
fineness,  900,  are  of  the  normal  standard,  and  have  not  been 
changed  by  subsequent  Acts 

In  gold  coin  the  alloy  was  at  first  a  compound  of  silver  and 
copper.  It  was  forbidden  by  statute  that  the  alloy  should  be 
more  than  half  silver.  It  is  now  nearly  all  copper,  owing  to 
advances  in  the  art  of  assaying  and  improved  methods  in 
coinage. 

There  are  four  coining  mints,  located  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Carson  City,  Nev. ;  and  New  Orleans, 
La.,  the  last  one  being  put  in  operation  on  January  20,  1879. 
The  largest  proportion  of  assaying  and  refining  is  done  at  New 
York  City  ;  Helena,  Montana  ;  Boise  City,  Idaho ;  and  Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

The  Philadelphia  Mint  is  capable  of  turning  out  about 
91,500,00c  in  coined  money  a  month  ;  the  San  Francisco  Mint 
$1,000,000,  the  Carson  City  Mint  $500,000,  and  the  New 
Orleans  Mint  about  500.000  pieces  of  various  denominations. 
Under  the  law  of  February  28,  1878,  which  required  that  be- 
tween 2,000,000  and  4,000,000  of  the  new  ("  Bland  **)  dollars 
should  be  turned  out  by  the  mints  every  month,  the  coining 
facilities  of  the  government  were  severely  tested  to  produce 
this  particular  silver  coin,  and  maintain  the  usual  supply  of 
gold  and  subsidiary  coins.  Silver  is  sent  from  the  assay  offices 
to  the  mints  pure,  or  999  fine,  which  is  about  as  pure  as  silver 
can  be.  It  is  sent  in  large  bars,  and,  when  received  at  the 
mint,  is  melted  and  alloyed  with  copper.  Coin  silver  is  900 
fine. 

The  first  silver  coins  were  struck  in  1794  (authorized  in 
1792),  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  and  consisted  of  1,758  dollars 
and  10  600  half  dollars,  and  a  few  half  dimes  (5  cents),  more 
for  curiosities  than  use.  In  the  succeeding  year  the  issue  was 
203,033  dollars,  323,038  half  dollars,  no  quarters,  no  dimes, 
and  86wJi6  half  dimes.  In  1796  the  mint  coined  only  72,920 
dollars  and  3,918  half  dollars,  with  2,948  quarters.  In  1797 
the  number  of  dollars  issued  was  2,776,  and  the  mint  records 
state  that  there  were  no  half  dollars  and  only  252  quarters. 
Dollars  only  were  coined  in  1798.   In  1796  the  head  of  Liberty 


was  changed,  and  a  new  head,  inferior  in  point  of  oomdlBeM^ 
substituted.  This  also  had  flowing  locks,  but  these  were  boond 
by  a  broad  fillet,  and  hence  the  name  "  fillet  dollars. "  In 
1798  there  were  no  halves  nor  quarters,  and  there  were  none 
in  1799,  ^^^  again  in  i8oa  But  in  the  foUowing  year  ibt 
half  dollars  were  commenced  again,  being  of  the  fillet  series* 
with  the  heraldic  eagle  on  the  rcTerse. 

1804  is  the  annus  mirabilis  of  the  American  sUrer  ocnns. 
According  to  the  records,  19,570  dollars  were  issued,  156,519 
halves,  and  6,738  quarters.  There  are  but  two  dollars  of  1804 
known  to  exist,  and  these  are  said  to  have  been  struck  sorrep- 
titiously  from  the  original  die  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  in  1827. 
The  value  of  these  two  to  nundsmatidans  b  enormous ;  as  high 
as  $1,000  has  been  refused  for  one  of  them. 

The  first  dollar  pieces  (1792)  contained  416  grains  of  silver 
of  892. 7  fineness,  and  thb  proportion  was  maintained  nntfl 
1873,  when  the  quantity  of  silver  was  reduced  to  412.5  grains, 
and  the  fineness  increased  to  90a  The  fifty-cent  pieces,  from 
1792  to  1837,  contained  208  grains,  892.7  fineness,  and  tha 
twenty-five  cent  pieces  a  proportionate  amount ;  and  both 
were  subjected  to  a  reduction  in  number  of  grains  and  increase 
in  fineness  in  1873.  The  ten-cent  pieces  contained  41.6 
grains,  of  standard  fineness,  and  now  bear  38.58  grains  nnder 
the  new  standard  of  fineness.  From  1851  to  1853,  the  five- 
cent  pieces  were  composed  of  12.375  gnuns,  750  fine,  and  from 
1853  to  1873,  when  their  coinage  was  abolished,  11.52  grains, 
900  fine.  The  old  copper  cents,  authorized  in  1792,  contained 
264  grains  ;  the  next  year  the  amount  was  reduced  to  208,  and 
three  years  later  to  168.  As  a  purely  copper  token  this  coin 
was  abolished  shortly  after  the  last  reduction  in  the  number  of 
grains.  The  two-cent  piece  of  April,  1864,  contained  96 
grains  of  copper,  zinc,  and  tin.  and  was  discontinued  in  1873. 
The  half -cent  pieces  were  established  in  1792,  containing  13a 
grains;  this  amount  was  reduced  in  1793  to  104,  and  in  1796 
to  84  None  are  coined  now.  An  Act  of  March,  1875, 
authorized  the  coinage  of  a  silver  twenty-cent  piece,  contain- 
ing 77. 16  grains,  900  fine.  This  coin  being  but  a  trifle  smaller 
than  the  twenty-five  cent  piece,  led  to  such  a  general  confusion 
of  the  two,  that  in  1878  its  coinage  was  stopped.  But  few  arc 
now  found  in  circulation.  The  one-cent  piece  of  present  use 
was  authorized  in  1857,  and  consisted  of  72  grains  of  copper 
and  nickel,  and  in  1864  this  composition  was  changed  to  48 
grains  of  copper,  zinc,  and  tin.  Finally,  the  five  and  three 
cent  nickel  pieces  were  authorized  in  z866  and  1865  respect- 
ively ;  the  latter  has  a  comparatively  small  circulation. 

The  amount  of  standard  silver  dollars  coined  from  February 
28.  1878,  to  October  31,  1882,  was  $128.329880,  of  which 
$93,006,382  remained  in  the  Treasury,  and  $35,323,498  was 
placed  in  circulation.  Of  the  $30,007,175  coined  in  the  tbit* 
teen  months  preceding  October  31,  1882,  $2,950,072  wenv 
into  circulation,  and  $27,057,103  remained  in  the  Treas 
ury. 

The  total  value  of  the  minor  coin  in  the  Treasury  on  Sep- 
tember I,  1882,  was  $504,515.29.  The  supply  of  five-ceni 
nickel  coins  in  the  Treasury,  which  three  years  previoas 
reached  the  sum  of  $1,184,252.95,  had  been  exhausted,  and 
their  coinage  was  resumed  by  the  mint  None  of  these 
are  supplied  by  the  Treasury,  but  the  one-cent  and  fiv 
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pieces  are  furnished  in  mnUiples  of  $ao  by  the  Mint,  which 
bears  the  expense  of  their  tnnsportation. 

Savings  Banka.— These  are  banks  for  recdTing  and  taking 
charge  of  small  sums,  the  sayings  of  indastijj  and  were  insti- 
tnted  for  the  benefit  of  woikmen  and  others  who  were  able  to 
spare  a  little  from  their  earnings.  It  is  beliered  that  Quaker 
thrift  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  led  to  the  inception  of  the  idea, 
and  that  the  first  savings  bank  In  the  world  was  founded  in 
that  city  in  1816.  As  the  scheme  grew  in  popularity  through, 
out  the  United  States,  guardians  of  minor  children,  adminis- 
trators of  estates  of  deceased  persons,  and  other  holders  of 
trust  funds,  found  the  savings  banks  very  serviceable  as  places 
of  deposit  for  money  that  had  to  be  laid  away  for  a  specified 
period  of  time.  Hence,  the  exigencies  of  business  transac- 
tions forced  an  innovation  upon  the  original  plan.  In  the 
United  States  this  use  of  savings  banks  is  still  maintained ; 
but  during  the  past  fifteen  years  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Com- 
panies have  been  numerously  established  for  the  special  pur* 
pose  of  holding  funds,  both  in  trust  and  in  legal  dispute,  be- 
sides securities  of  all  kinds,  jewelry,  diamonds,  and  articles 
of  like  value*  Thus  a  guardian,  an  administrator,  or  a  society 
will  invest  money  in  Government,  State,  or  City  bonds,  or,  if 
permitted  by  the  terms  of  trust,  in  real  estate  or  stock  of 
^  various  corporations,  and  place  the  bond,  certificate  of  stock, 
or  other  acknowledgment  of  the  indebtedness,  with  a  Safe  De- 
posit or  Trust  Company,  for  safe-keeping.  The  savings  banks 
are  allowed  by  law  to  invest  their  money  in  first-class  securi- 
ties only,  so  as  to  prevent  their  officers  from  using  the  fund  in 
the  irregular  pursuit  of  **  wild  cat "  speculations. 

The  average  rate  of  interest  allowed  by  savings  banks  in  the 
United  States  on  deposits  is  four  per  cent. ;  it  b  frequently 
below  that  rate.  Some  of  the  larger  banks  will  not  permit  in- 
dividual deposits  beyond  a  special  amount  at  one  time,  while 
others  decrease  the  rate  of  interest  as  the  amount  of  deposits 
increases,  claiming  that  their  vast  aggregates  of  deposits  cannot 
be  invested,  under  the  law,  in  a  manner  that  will  warrant  the 
maximum  rate  of  interest  after  paying  current  expenses. 

From  Philadelphia  the  original  conception  or  plan  of  the 
savings  bank  extended  all  over  the  United  States,  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  other  countries.  Several 
Acts  of  Parliament  were  successively  passed  between  181 7  and 
1828  for  the  regulation  of  savings  banks  in  England  ;  and  in 
the  year  last  mentioned  the  whole  of  these  were  consolidated 
in  one  statute  (9  Geo.  IV.,  chap.  92).  This  Act,  together  with 
another  passed  in  1833,  conferring  additional  and  important 
privileges  on  savings  banks  (3  Will.  IV.,  chap.  14),  constitutes 
the  existing  law  relative  to  these  establisliments.  In  1835  the 
Act  was  extended  to  Scotland. 

Savings  banka  established  according  to  the  provisions  of 
these  acts  are  entitled  National  Security  Savings  Banks,  be- 
cause the  money  deposited  in  them  is  paid  into  the  Bank  of 
England  on  account  of  government,  whereby  the  nation  be- 
comes security  for  the  amount  of  deposits— a  security  reckoned 
the  best  of  all  that  could  be  given  to  the  depositors.  The  in* 
terest  given  by  government  on  the  sums  so  deposited  is  £$ 
t6s.  Did.  per  cent  per  annum,  whatever  may  be  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  value  of  the  public  funds  during  the  term  of  in- 
vestment    This  rate  of  interest  being  higher  than  what  gov- 


ernment could  otherwise  borrow  money  for,  it  happens  that 
the  public  are  really  losing  money  annually  by  their  generosity. 
The  rate  of  interest  payable  to  the  depositors  is  ^3  Ss.  sid. 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

Deposits  of  from  one  skiili$tg  to  thirty  pounds  may  be  re- 
ceived by  these  banks ;  but  no  individual  depositor  is  allowed 
to  lodge  more  than  thirty  pounds  in  one  year,  or  than  ;6'50  in 
whole.  Charitable  and  provident  institutions  may  lodge  funds 
to  the  amotmt  of  ;f  loo  in  a  single  year,  or  /300  in  all ;  and 
friendly  societies  are  permitted  to  deposit  the  whole  of  their 
funds,  whatever  may  be  their  amount  Compotmd  interest  is 
given  on  the  sums  lodged,  the  interest  being  added  to  tha 
principal  at  the  end  of  each  year  in  some  banks,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  half-year  in  others,  and  interest  af  tenvards  allowed 
on  the  whole.  Any  depositor  may  receive,  on  demand,  the 
money  lodged  by  him,  if  it  do  not  amount  to  a  considerable 
sum ;  and  even  in  that  case  it  will  be  returned  on  a  few  dajrs*, 
or  at  most  two  or  three  weeks'  notice.  Practically,  payment 
is  always  made  on  demand. 

Several  new  features  of  taking  care  of  small  savings  have 
been  instituted  that  deserve  mention  in  this  connection.  Let 
us  glance  first  at  the  operations  of  the  so-called  creditors'  loan 
societies  of  Germany,  founded  by  Schulze-Delitzsch.  and  which 
practically  discharge  the  function  of  banks  for  workingmen. 
In  1S78  these  numbered  upwards  of  1,800,  and  the  balances 
reported  by  929  show  aggregate  advances  for  the  year  amount- 
ing to  (375,000,000— a  sum  which,  distributed  among  the 
laboring  population,  should  have  afforded  material  relief  in  a 
time  of  financial  stringency.  The  929  reporting  societies 
contain  nearly  half  a  million  members,  and  the  funds  deposited 
in  the  year  ending  January  i,  1878,  amounted  to  nearly 
t90,ooo.ooa  It  appears  that  the  total  transactions  for  that 
twelvemonth  exceeded  those  of  1876  by  over  $6,000,000,  and 
the  proportion  of  capital  to  deposits  was  about  two  per  cent 
better  than  in  the  year  before.  The  aggregate  capital  of  all 
the  co-operative  societies  organized  by  Schulze-Delitzsch.  and 
reporting  to  the  central  office  (including  those  intended  for 
production  and  consumption  as  well  as  credit)  is  $40,ooo,ooa 

Impressive  testimony  to  the  stability  and  usefulness  of 
these  workmen's  banks  is  the  success  with  which  they  have 
withstood  the  recent  prostration  of  industry  and  commerce  in 
the  German  Empire.  Indeed,  the  system  is  so  well  accred- 
ited by  experience  that  it  has  been  introduced  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  especially  in  Italy  and  Belgium,  where  co-oper- 
ative credit  banks  have  become  numerous  enough  to  form 
unions,  and  hold  congresses. 

The  second  of  these  novel  schemes  is  the  system  of  Penny 
Banks,  introduced  into  England  in  X857,  the  first  being 
opened  at  Greenock,  where  five  thousand  depositors  availed 
themselves  of  its  advantages  in  the  first  year.  From  year  to 
year  penny  banks  have  been  on  the  increase,  and  from  recent 
statistics  it  has  been  shown  that  at  the  present  time  progrett 
is  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

Rapid  as  has  been  the  progress  of  the  penny-bank  mof«* 
ment  in  England,  it  is  far  behind  France  and  Belgium.  In 
both  those  countries,  school  banks  have  been  instituted  with 
much  greater  success  than  has  hitherto  crowned  the  attempt 
made  in  England,  and  it  is  to  the  development  of 
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tchool-banks  that  the  xnanrelons  increase  in  the  total  amount 
deposited  in  savings  banks  generally  is  to  be  attributed.  In 
France,  the  xnoTement  is  of  very  recent  origin ;  nevertheless, 
up  to  December,  1866,  penny  banks  had  been  introduced  into 
fifty-three  out  of  eighty-two  departments,  3,200  school  banks 
were  established,  and  no  fewer  than  230.000  scholars  had  de- 
posited in  excess  of  the  total  limit,  and  had  transferred  their 
accounts  to  ordinary  savings  banks. 

In  Belgium  an  admirable  plan  is  adopted.  Prizes  are  given 
by  the  government  to  elementary  scholars  for  general  profi- 
ciency, in  the  shape  of  a  deposit  book,  with  a  small  sum  en- 
tered therein  to  the  credit  of  the  recipient.  In  this  way  good 
conduct  is  rewarded,  and  in  addition  a  practical  lesson  in 
thrift  is  imparted.  In  the  years  X873-5,  1,051  deposit  books 
were  distributed  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Oulton,  the  chairman  of  the  School  Management  Com- 
mittee of  the  Liverpool  School  Board,  advocates  that  a  sav- 
ings bank  should  be  established  in  every  school  in  the  king- 
dom ;  not  merely  that  the  school  building  should  be  used  for 
the  purpose,  as  it  very  properly  is  already  in  many  neighbor- 
hoods, but  that  the  penny  bank  should  be  "  an  element  in  the 
school  routine,  the  text-book  of  thrift,  the  visible  illustration 
in  the  object  lesson  of  economy.  ....  Penny  banks  should  be 
to  the  lesson  on  thrift  what  pen,  ink  and  paper  are  to  the  les- 
son on  writing — the  necessary  concomitant"  He  pointed,  as 
an  evidence  of  the  utility  of  these  banks,  to  the  Liverpool 
Penny  Savings  Bank  Association,  formed  to  sustain  and  ex- 
tend the  system  of  penny  banks  in  and  around  Liverpool,  and 
to  promote  their  efficiency  and  good  management.  In  the  re- 
port for  the  year  ending  November  20th,  1877,  it  was  shown 
that  in  seventy-four  banks  organized  by  this  association,  there 
had  been  295,800  transactions  during  the  year,  ;f  14,931  lis. 
lod.  had  been  deposited,  ;C9.40i  12s.  5d.  withdrawn,  and 
^4.063  13s.  transferred  to  the  Liverpool  Savings  Bank  in  the 
depositors'  own  names.  There  was  at  the  end  of  the  year  an 
aggregate  balance  of  ^^4,844  9s.  id.  due  to  22,749  depositors. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  in  connection  with  the 
movement  is  that  so  many  of  these  banks  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  offered  by  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  as  re- 
gards the  gratuitous  supply  of  books  and  information,  and  the 
investment  of  their  funds  with  the  government,  thus  obtaining 
a  guaranty  for  their  absolute  security.  This  leads  to  a  con- 
sideration  of  a  third  scheme.  The  report  of  the  Postmaster 
General  published  in  July,  1877,  gives  the  following  particu- 
lars. During  1876,  authority  was  given  for  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  penny  banks  in  various  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  invest  their  funds  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  and 
since  that  time  the  progress  has  been  even  more  remarkable, 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  penny  banks  having  been  author- 
ized during  the  quarter  ending  March  31st,  1877,  exceeding 
by  forty-one  the  number  during  the  corresponding  quarter  in 
1876.  Of  these  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  penny  banks, 
eighteen  were  in  board  schools,  twenty  in  Sunday  schools,  and 
thirty  in  other  schools,  one  being  in  a  Poor-law  Union- 
school,  under  the  management  of  the  master  and  chaplain  of 
the  workhouse.  Farthing  deposits  are  received  from  these 
paMper  children,  and  as  much  as  £4  i8s.  was  invested  on  be- 
half of  the  penny  bank  between  April  and  December,  1876. 


In  England,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1876,  after  sixteen  yearf 
operation,  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  had  realized  a  net  profit 
of  over  |5i500,ooa 

Shortly  after  the  confederation  of  the  provinces  of  the  Do- 
minion, the  Post  Office  Act  of  1867  was  adopted  by  Parliament, 
and  the  formation  of  the  Po«t  Office  Savings  Bank  was  pro- 
vided for.  On  the  foUowing  xst  of  April,  the  system  went 
into  operation,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  eighty^one 
oflkes  had  been  established  throughout  the  Dominion.  On 
June  30th,  1869,  two  hundred  and  thirteen  offices  had  been 
opened,  and  that  number  has  been  increased  gradually  until 
on  June  30th,  1877,  there  were  two  hvndred  and  eighty-seven 
branches  in  existence. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1877,  there  had  been  324,663 
deposits  made,  and  they  amounted  in  all  to  $16,504^52.  Of 
that  amount  $i»725,300  had  been  invested  in  Dominion  five 
per  cent  stock  ;  $12,998,334  had  been  withdrawn,  and  the 
balance,  standing  to  the  credit  of  open  accounts,  and  drawing 
interest,  was  $2,639,937.  During  the  nine  yean  and  three 
months  in  which  the  bank  had  been  doing  business  90,416  ac- 
counts had  been  opened,  66,342  closed,  and  on  June  30, 1877, 
24,074  were  open.  The  average  amoimt  of  each  aocoimt  open 
was  $109. 6a  Interest  to  the  amount  of  $859,319  had  been 
allowed  depositors.  Each  deposit  averaged  about  $50,  and 
the  withdrawals  $75.  .The  average  cost  of  each  transaction — 
viz.  of  each  deposit  or  withdrawal — was  less  than  tveentyHhree 
cents,  and  the  total  expense  of  management,  including  sal- 
aries, compensation  to  Postmasters,  inspection,  printing,  sta- 
tionery, and  other  items,  was  $117,563.78,  or  an  average  of 
about  $11,000  per  annum. 

Every  post  office,  being  a  money-order  office,  is  open  for  the 
purpose  of  the  savings  bank,  during  the  money-order  office 
hours.  Deposits  may  be  made  in  amounts  of  $1  or  any  number 
of  dollars  (cents  not  being  received),provided  the  deposits  made 
in  any  one  year  ending  June  30  do  not  exceed  $300,  and  pro- 
vided the  total  amount  standing  in  such  depositor's  name  on 
the  books  of  the  Postmaster  General  does  not  exceed  $1,000 
exclusive  of  interest.  This  provision  is  made  to  prevent  the 
sy^^tem  from  clashing  with  the  general  banking  business  of  the 
country.  The  privilege  of  purchasing  Dominion  five  per  cent, 
stock  is  allowed  the  depositor,  so  that  if  he  desires  to  still  use 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Dank  after  he  has  accumulated  $1,000^ 
he  can  have  thai  amount,  or  any  portion  of  it  not  less  than 
$100,  transferred  to  Dominion  stock,  redeemable  on  three 
months'  notice,  at  the  office  of  the  Receiver  General  at  Ot- 
tawa, or  at  those  of  his  deputies  at  Halifax,  St  John,  Mon- 
treal, Toronto,  Winnipeg  or  Victoria.  Such  stock  is  not 
transferable,  and  no  one  depositor  is  allowed  to  be  the  holder 
of  more  than  $1,000  worth.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  sav- 
ings banks  cannot  be  osed  for  more  than  $2,000  by  any  one 
person. 

Every  individual  on  making  a  first  deposit  b  required  to 
give  his  name,  occupation,  and  residence,  and  to  sign  a  dec- 
laration  that  he  is  not  directly  or  indirectly  entitled  to  any 
sum  or  sums  standing  in  his  own  name,  or  in  that  of  any 
other  person  on  the  books  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank* 
and  consenting  to  his  deposits  being  governed  by  the  regulu' 
tions  of  the  bank.    A  provision  of  the  declaration  is  that  it 
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any  portion  of  it  is  not  true,  the  depositor  shall  forfeit  all  the 
right  and  title  to  his  deposit.  Interest  calculated  yearly  at 
the  rate  of  four  per  cent*  per  annum  is  allowed  on  deposits,  and 
is  computed  from  the  first  of  the  calendar  month  next  fol- 
lowing the  deposit  up  to  the  first  of  tho  month  in  which 
mone3rs  are  withdrawn.  On  the  30th  of  Jnne,  every  year,  in* 
terest  is  calculated  on  the  amoimt  to  the  depositors'  credit,  and 
m  added  to  and  becomes  part  of  the  principal  money. 

Postmasters  of  savings-bank  ofiices  add  the  deposits  made 
Hith  them  dai^  to  their  money^rder  funds,  and  likewiw  pay 


savings-bank  checks  issued  on  their  offices  out  of  money-oidet 
funds,  and  embody  in  their  accounts  to  the  money-order 
branch  a  recapitulation  of  their  savings-bank  transactions,  en- 
closing as  vouchers  for  payments  on  savings  bank  account  the 
checks  paid  during  the  period  to  which  the  account  relates. 
The  balance  of  the  business  is  adjusted  between  the  moneys 
order  and  the  savings-bank  branches,  the  excess  of  deposits 
over  withdrawals  being  paid  over  by  the  money-order  brandi 
to  the  Receiver  General,  on  aoooont  of  the  Pott  Office  Savings 
Bank. 
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With  the  professional  actor  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
making  up  is  absolutely  indispensable.  Although  it  is 
only  one  of  the  mechanical  effects  connected  with  his 
role  it  is  an  important  one.  Most  persons  who  go  in  for 
amateur  theatricals  are  unable  to  get  themselves  up  for 
their  parts  as  well  as  they  would  wish  to.  To  them  a 
few  hints,  stolen  from  professional  sources,  will  be, 
doubtless,  welcome.  The  requisite  supplies  can  be 
obtained  from  any  theatrical  costumer,  when  not  ob- 
tainable at  the  druggist's,  or  elsewhere. 

Paint,  powder,  glue,  and  hair  are  the  principal  ar- 
ticles necessary  for  the  Tarious  purposes.  A  hare's- 
foot,  camePs-hair  brush,  some  alcohol,  vaseline  and 
cold  cream  are  other  essential  items.  A  box  of  grease 
paints  will  be  found  the  most  useful  and  easy  for  gen- 
eral purposes.  They  can  be  purchased  for  a  small  sum, 
and  free  from  poisonous  ingredients. 

A  woman  of  middle  age  who  desires  to  take  the  part 
of  a  young  girl  can  very  easily  overcome  the  encroach- 
ments of  time  by  manipulation.  First  a  foimdation 
color  of  pale  pink  must  be  rubbed  in  carefully  all  over 
the  face.  With  a  deeper  shade  of  pink  color  the  sock- 
ets of  the  eyes,  cheek-bones,  and  the  depressions  be- 
tween ears  and  eyes  must  then  be  finished,  care  being 
taken  to  merge  the  colors  gradually  together  where 
they  meet. 

In  order  to  brinp:  out  the  eyes  more  eflfectively  a  fine 
line  of  paint  must  be  drawn  along  the  lower  lid,  of  the 
same  color  as  the  eyes  themselves,  a  broader  line  being 
added  to  the  upper  lid.  With  puff  or  brush  the  powder 
should  next  be  applied,  in  order  to  deaden  the  shine  of 
the  paint  and  lend  a  youthful  bloom  to  the  complexion. 
The  color  of  eyebrows  and  lashes  may  be  deepened  and 
a  touch  of  rouge  given  to  the  lips  to  complete  the  make- 
up. 

When  it  is  necessary  for  a  young  person  to  take  an 
old  character  a  reverse  policy  in  the  way  of  color  is  fol- 
lowed. The  foundation  color  must  be  very  pale  and  in- 
clined to  sallowness.  Brown  gray  or  deep  red  paint  should 
be  used  to  form  shadows  round  the  eyes.  These  may  also 
be  made  across  the  temples,  from  the  bridge  of  the 
nose  to  the  chin,  in  the  cavities  of  the  neck,  and  in  front 
of  the  cars.  Any  sunken  part  of  the  face  can  be  dark- 
ened with  good  effect,  or  the  places  where  the  depres- 
sions woulJ  occur  later  in  life  may  be  colored.  By  this 
means  the  lines  will  have  a  perfectly  natural  appear- 
ance. 

Wrinkles  are  another  great  stock-in-trade  of  the 
makeup  business.  To  produce  the  proper  article  the 
face  must  be  drawn  into  wrinkles  first  and  their  lines 
followed  with  paint  of  a  dark  hue,  the  corresponding 
ridge  being  imitated  by  lines  of  a  brighter  shade. 
(688) 


Other  shadow  lines  can  be  brought  out  more  distinctly 
by  contrasting  lines  of  light  paint.  When  the  two 
shades  have  been  laid  on,  the  finger  should  be  drawn 
along  the  ridge  between  the  two  to  soften  the  distinc- 
tion, and  powder  put  over  all  to  deaden  any  effect  of 
ghastliness  or  exaggeration. 

There  are  a  number  of  tricks  resorted  to  in  order  to 
change  the  appearance  of  the  face.  In  some  of  these 
operations  putty  comes  in  very  usefully.  Stage  putty  is 
a  little  more  sticky  than  the  ordinary  article,  and  with 
its  aid  the  nose  can  be  made  any  shape,  the  chin  altered, 
and  the  cheek-bones  either  flattened  out  or  sharpened. 
The  putty  must  be  put  on  before  the  grease  paint  is  used, 
so  tliat  it  will  look  like  the  other  portions  of  the  face 
when  finished. 

The  lips  are  a  very  important  feature,  and  caricatured 
Irishmen,  Dutchmen,  Jews  or  Ethiopians  can  be  often 
produced  by  a  characteristic  dash  of  the  paint-brush. 
By  painting  the  upper  lip  while  clear  down  to  the 
mouth  this  feature  can  be  greatly  exaggerated.  For  a 
protruding  lower  lip,  d  la  negro,  the  lower  lip  must  be 
painted  bright  red  and  the  top  one  left  untouched. 
Grotesque  mouths  can  be  made  of  either  saturnine  or 
comical  tendency  by  a  red  streak  either  upward  or 
downward,  extending  from  either  end  of  the  mouth  on 
to  the  cheeks.  Red  lines  imder  the  lower  lashes  of  the 
eyes  will  give  a  look  of  dissipation,  and  dark  red  along 
the  upper  lids  will  give  a  heavy,  stupid  effect.  Shoe- 
maker's wax  stuck  in  front  of  the  teeth  will  present  the 
appearance  of  missing  members. 

We  now  come  to  the  use  of  hair  for  stage  effects.  The 
ready-made  wig  is  almost  an  essential,  but  beards  can  be 
made  of  crape  hair  and  gauze,  the  latter  serving  as 
foundation  for  the  hair.  Beards  can  be  held  by  a  band 
of  elastic  passed  over  the  top  of  the  head  behind  the  eais 
and  hidden  by  the  wig  or  natural  hair.  Spirit  glue  is 
used  to  fasten  down  the  parts  around  the  mouth  and  fix 
the  beard  in  position.  The  mustache,  made  of  the 
same  material,  is  fastened  on  with  spirit  glue,  and  can 
be  either  attached  to  the  beard  or  used  separately.  For 
the  most  natural  results  crape  hair  attached  directly  to 
the  face  is  much  the  best,  but  where  rapid  changes 
must  be  made  it  is  not  serviceable.  The  hair  is  sold  by 
the  yard,  and  can  be  bought  in  all  shades.  The  manipu- 
lation of  it  is  not  difficult.  The  hair  can  be  cut  in 
lengths  desired  and  straightened  out  on  a  comb  by  wet- 
tmg  it  if  it  is  curly  or  crimpy  and  such  be  not  desired. 
It  should  be  arranged  in  tufts  and  attached  to  the  skin 
with  spirit  glue.  Any  kind  and  color  of  hirsute  adorn- 
ment  can  be  provided  in  this  way.  After  the  hair  is 
well  fixed  on  the  face  it  should  be  trimmed  with 
scrissors  to  the  desired  style.    By  this  means  either  a 
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full  beard,  Vandyke,  goatee,  or  mutton-ohop  effect  can 
easily  be  produced.  Bald,  gray,  and  Borneo  wigs  are 
purchasable  at  reasonable  prices,  or  can  be  made  by 
deft  hands  from  the  camel's  hair,  a  foundation  of 
gauze,  silk  or  cloth,  out  to  the  required  shape,  being 
used.  Where  a  bald  effect  is  required  the  space  can 
be  occupied  by  a  piece  of  flesh-colored  satin  or  even 
parchment  in  an  extremity.  An  old  bonnet  or  hat- 
frame  can  be  used  under  the  gauze,  so  that  the  wig 
will  rest  securely  upon  the  head  when  completed, 
or  a  coil  of  wire  to  pass  around  the  ears  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 
No  trouble  will  be  experienced  in  getting  the  hair 


and  paint  off  the  face  if  proper  materials  are  used. 
One  of  the  most  important  things  is  to  have  the  spirit 
glue  properly  constituted.  The  proper  ingredients  for 
making  it  are  white  shellac,  gum  mastic,  and  ether. 
When  a  beard  has  been  built  on  to  the  face  a  good  deal 
of  the  hail  can  be  pulled  out  to  start  with,  and  some 
alcohol  and  a  rag  will  remove  the  remainder.  The 
paint,  powder,  and  putty  can  be  eased  off  by  rubbing 
the  face  thoroughly  with  vaseline  or  cocoa  butter,  and 
afterward  wiping  with  a  linen  cloth.  Castile  soap  and 
water  will  effectually  clear  off  anything  else  that  re- 
mains, and  a  little  cold  cream  will  oomfort  the  aUn  it 
it  Is  apt  to  chap  or  feel  sore. 
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LEGAL  HOLIDAYS  IN  T^E  UNITED  STATES. 

The  nation  has  no  legal  holidays,  although  by  statute 
it  recognizes  some  State  holidays  to  the  extent  of  allow- 
ing national  banks,  the  post-offices  and  the  nation's  em- 
ployees in  general  to  conform  to  local  custom.  There 
are  no  legal  holidays  in  Arkansas,  Kansas  and  Missis- 
sippi, although  work  is  suspended  by  common  consent 
in  Kansas  on  the  holidays  most  generally  celebrated  in 
other  States;  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  *'keep*'  Christ- 
mas and  the  Fourth  of  July,  without  legal  enactment. 
Holidays  provided  by  State  laws  are  as  follows: 

Jan.  1.— New  Year's  Day:  in  all  States  but  Arkansas, 
Kansas,  Mississippi,  Massachusettts,  Bhode  Island,  and 
New  Hampshire. 

Jan.  8.— Anniversary  of  Battle  of  New  Orleans: 
Louisiana. 

Jan.  19.— (General  Lee's  Birthday:  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

Feb.  12.— Lincoln's  Birthday:  Illinois,  Minnesota, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Washington. 

Feb.  22.— Washington's  Birthday:  all  States  but 
Arkansas,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Mississippi. 

Mabgh  2.— Anniversary  of  Tesan  Independence: 
Texas. 

March  4.— Fireman's  Anniversary  in  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Apbil  19.— Patriots'  Day:  Massachusetts. 

Afbil  2L— Anniversary  of  Battle  of  San  Jacinto: 
Texas. 

Apbil  26.— Memorial  Day:  Alabama,  Florida,  and 
Georgia. 

May  10.— Memorial  Day:  North  Carolina. 

May  20.  —Anniversary  of  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Indepcad^aoes  North  Carolina. 


May  80.— Decoration  Day:  in  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of  Colum- 
bia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Utah, 
Vermont,  Wisconsin,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

June  8. — Jefferson  Davis's  Birthday:  AUh^n^ft  and 
Florida. 

July  4.— Independence  Day:  in  all  States  but  Arkan* 
sas,  Mississippi,  and  Kansas. 

July  24.— Pioneers'  Day:  Utah. 

Aug.  16. — Bennington  Battle-day:  Vermont 

Sept.  (first  Saturday  of). — Labor  Day:  Pennsylvania. 

Sept.  (first  Monday  of). — Labor  Day:  Alabama,  Colo- 
rado, Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Iowa,  Maine,  Maryland,  Maamchusetts,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

Sept.  0.— Admission  Day:  California. 

Sept.  (second  Saturday  of).— Labor  Day:  Florida. 

Oct.  (first  Monday  of).— Labor  Day:  California. 

Oct.  15.— Lincoln  Day:  Connecticut. 

Oct.  81.— Admission  Day:  Nevada. 

Nov.  1.— All  Saints'  Day:  Louisiana. 

Nov.  (first  Tuesday  after  first  Monday  of).— Geneial 
Election  Day:  Arizona,  California,  Coloimdo,  Idaho,  In- 
diana, Iowa,  Maryland.  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Bhode  Island  <=2'^uth  Caro- 
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lina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  West  Virginia, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

Not.  Qast  Wednesday  of). — Labor  Day:  Louisiana. 

Nov.  Oast  Thursday  of).— Thanksgiving  Day:  observed 
in  all  States  in  complianoe  with  Qovemors'  proclama- 
tions. 

Dbo.  25.— Christmas:  all  States  but  Arkansas,  Kan- 
sas, and  Mississippi. 

Arbor  Day  (celebrated  on  different  dates,  according 
to  proclamation  or  statute):  in  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas, 
Montana,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Wis- 
consin, Wyoming,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  and  Utah. 

Saturday  afternoons  are  legal  holidays  in  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  cities  of 
New  Orleans,  Wilmington  (DeL),  as  well  as  in  New- 
castle County,  DeL»  and  Denver,  CoL,  from  June  1  to 
September  80. 

Of  holidays  on  varying  dates  are  Qood  Friday,  in 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Qennessee ;  Mardi  Gras,  in  Alabama  and  the  Parish  of 
Orleans,  La. ;  State  Election  Day,  in  Rhode  Island  in 
early  AprlL 

PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OP  IMPORT  OP 

TWENTY  COUNTRIES. 

(Named  in  the  Order  of  their  Value,) 

United  States.— Sugar;  coffee  and  tea;  hides,  skins 
and  furs;  woolen  goods;  chemicals;  manufactures  of 
silk,  linen,  and  cotton ;  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel ; 
lumber,  wood,  and  products  of ;  fruit  and  nuts ;  tobacco 
and  cigars;  India  rubber;  earthenware;  glassware. 
Total  value,  in  1896,  (780,000,000. 

Canada.— Manufactures  of  steel  and  iron;  coal  and 
coke;  manufactures  of  wool;  sugar;  coffee  and  tea; 
cotton;  silk  and  its  products;  hides,  leaf  tobacco. 
Total,  in  1895,  $111,000,000. 

United  Kingdom  (the  British  Isles).— Grain  and  flour ; 
raw  cotton ;  wool ;  meats ;  lumber  and  wood ;  sugar ;  but- 
ter;  silk,  and  products  thereof;  tea;  live  animals  (prin- 
cipally for  food);  copper,  iron  and  tin;  flax,  hemp  and 
jute ;  woolen  goods.    Total,  in  1896,  about  |2,900,000,000. 

France.— Raw  wool;  raw  silk;  wine;  coffee;  coal 
and  coke ;  raw  cotton;  grain  and  flour;  oil  seeds  (prin- 
cipally linseed) ;  hides  and  furs;  lumber  and  wood ;  live 
cattle.    Total,  for  1896,  about  $720,000,000. 

Qermant. — Food  materials;  cotton;  metals,  and 
products  thereof;  fats  and  oils;  chemicals;  wooden- 
ware;  animal  products;  leather;  fuel;  machinery. 
Total,  in  1895,  about  $850,000,000. 

AusTRiA-HuNaARY.--Cotton  and  cotton  3rams;  wool 
and  woolen  yams;  coffee:  coal  and  fuel;  machinery; 
silk;  tobacco;  hides  and  skins;  leather;  grain.  Total, 
in  1895,  about  $355,000,000. 

Russia.— Raw  cotton,  cotton  jram,  etc.;  metals; 
wool  and  woolen  yams;  machinery;  other  manufact- 
ures of  metal ;  tea ;  coloring  materials  and  chemicals ; 
silk;  coal  and  coke;  leather;  fish;  wines  and  spirits. 
Total,  in  1895,  about  $280,000,000. 

Holland. — Grain  and  flour;  chemicals  and  drugs; 
copper;  coal;  sugar;  rice;  wood;  hides  and  skins; 
oils,  fats,  etc. ;  saltpeter.  Total,  in  1895,  about  $580,- 
000,000. 


SPAiN.^^Hain  and  otiier  food  material,  except  meat; 
cotton  and  its  products ;  animals  and  meat;  drugs  and 
chemicals;  timber,  lumber,  etc.;  machinery;  metals; 
silks;  mannfaotoree  of  metaL  Total,  in  1895,  about 
$188,000,000. 

Italy.— Raw  cotton,  cotton  yam,  eto. ;  wheat;  ooal; 
silk  (principally  raw);  hides;  machinery;  timber  and 
lumber;  wool;  dried  fish;  coffee;  tobacoo;  horses; 
sugar.    Total,  in  1895,  about  $890,000,000. 

Belgium.— Grain  and  flour;  wool  and  cotton ;  drugs 
and  chemicals;  timber  and  lumber;  hides;  resins, 
gums,  etc.;  metals;  meat  and  food  animals;  coffee; 
wines;  ooal  and  coke.  Total,  in  1895,  about  $820,000,- 
000. 

Brazil.— Cotton  goods;  woolen  goods;  machinery; 
coal;  flour;  rice;  dried  fish;  pork,  beef  cattle,  dried  and 
salted  beef ;  petroleum  and  its  products.  Total,  in  1896, 
$145,000,000. 

Abgentinb  Refubuo. — ^Linen,  cotton,  and  woolen 
goods;  manufactures  of  iron;  manufactures  of  wood; 
coal  and  coke;  liquors;  chemicals;  paper  of  various 
kinds;  pottery  and  glass;  railway  materiaL  Total,  in 
1895,  about  $85,000,000. 

Chill— Clothing  and  material  therefor;  articles  of 
food;  machinery ;  household  utensils;  railway  mate- 
rial; tools;  drugs  and  medicines;  wines  and  liquors. 
Total,  in  1894,  about  $49,000,000. 

China. — Cotton  goods;  opium;  metals;  petroleum 
oils;  fish  and  other  sea-food;  woolen  goods;  coal;  raw 
cotton.    Total,  in  1895,  about  $187,000,000. 

Japan.— Raw  cotton  and  cotton  yams;  sugar;  steam- 
ships; blankets;  petroleum  oils;  iron  and  ironware; 
rice ;  cotton  cloth ;  woolen  cloth ;  machinery,  for  mills 
of  many  kinds;  grain.  Total,  in  1895,  about  $ld7,000,« 
000. 

India. — Cotton  goods;  manufactures  of  metal;  ma- 
chinery; oils;  sugar;  silk;  clothing;  liquors;  railway 
materials;  coal.    Total,  in  1895.  about  $180,000,000. 

Mhhoo.— Cotton  goods;  machinery;  tools;  woolen 
goods:  agricultural  implements;  boots  and  shoes; 
food  materials.  Total,  in  1896,  about  $40,000,000 
(gold). 

New  South  Wales. — Cotton  goods ;  agricultural  im- 
plements; tools;  woolen  goods;  clothing;  tea;  wines 
and  liquors.    Total,  in  1895,  about  $75,000,000. 

Cape  Colony. — Clothing  (woolen) ;  cotton  goods ;  ma- 
chinery; tools;  leather,  and  products  of;  oils;  liquors; 
tea.    Total,  in  1895,  about  $84,000,000. 

PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OP  EXPORT  OF  TWENTY 

COUNTRIES. 

(Named  in  the  Order  of  their  Value,) 

United  STATE8.^Raw  cotton  and  cotton  goods;  grain 
and  products  thereof;  meat  and  dairy  products;  nuinu- 
factures  of  iron,  steel,  and  wood;  petroleum  and  its 
products ;  liye  animals ;  tobacco  (in  leaf  and  manufact- 
ured); copper  (ore,  metal,  and  manufactures  thereof); 
leather  and  leather  goods ;  machineiy,  and  naval  stores 
—rosin,  tar,  turpentine,  etc.  Total,  in  1896,  $868,000,- 
000. 

Canada.— Wood  and  manuftK^tores  of;  oheeaa;  giaia 
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and  its  products;  live  animals,  animal  products;  fish; 
lumber;  minerals,  and  ooaL  Total,  in  1885,  $114,000,- 
000. 

Unitsd  EiNQD0K.H1^e  British  IsLes.)— Fabrics  of 
wool,  cotton,  and  silk ;  manufactures  of  metal ;  machin- 
ery ;  articles  of  apparel:  articles  of  food  and  drink,  and 
chemicals.    Total,  in  1896,  about  $1,400,000,000. 

France. — Manufactures,  respectively,  of  wool  and 
silk;  wines;  leather  and  leather  goods;  raw  wool  and 
yam;  raw  silk  and  yam;  manufactures  of  cotton; 
linen  and  linen  goods;  skins  and  furs;  chemicals; 
sugar;  cheese  and  butter.  Total,  in  1896,  about  $680,- 
060,000. 

Obbmant.— Manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  linen,  and 
silk;  metals  and  metal  goods;  chemicals,  drugs,  etc.; 
leather  and  leather  goods;  machinery;  glassware  and 
pottery ;  coal;  woodenware,  hardware,  and  beet  sugar. 
Total,  in  1895,  about  $700,000,000. 

AUBTRlA-HuNOABY.^Timber  and  lumber ;  beet  sugar ; 
eggs ;  cattle ;  coal  and  other  fuel ;  grain ;  hardware  and 
glassware;  horses  and  mules;  gloves.  Total,  in  1895, 
about  $870,000,000. 

Russia.— ^rain  and  its  food  products;  flax;  timber; 
oil-grains  (principally  linseed);  petroleum  and  its 
products;  butter  and  eggs;  hemp,  and  beet  sugar. 
Total,  in  1895,  about  $350,000,000. 

Holland.— Grain  and  its  food  products;  drags  and 
chemicals;  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel;  manufact- 
ures of  wool,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk;  copper,  sugar, 
coffee  (the  last  three  articles  being  largely  from  the 
nation's  Asiatic  colonies) ;  paper ;  oleomar^jarine ;  vege- 
tables, and  flax.    Total,  in  1895,  $471,000,000. 

Spain. — Metals  and  minerals — quicksilver,  copper, 
iron,  zinc,  and  lead;  wine;  sugar  (from  Cuba  and  other 
colonial  possessions);  glassware;  pottery;  grain;  live 
animals,  and  fruit.    Total,  in  1895,  about  $182,000,000. 

Italy.— Silk  (principally  raw);  fresh  fruits;  olive  oil; 
wines ;  hemp  and  flax  i  eprgs ;  coral ;  (manufactures  of) ; 
skins;  domestic  animals  (live),  and  sulphur.  Total,  in 
1895,  about  $202,000,000. 

Belgium.— Iron  and  steel  and  their  products ;  yams  of 
linen  and  wool ;  coal  and  coke ;  woven  goods ;  hides  and 
leather;  chemicals;  machinery;  meats;  glass,  and 
sugar.    Total,  in  1895,  about  $270,000,000. 

Brazil.  —Raw  cotton ;  raw  sugar ;  coffee ;  india-mb- 
ber;  hides;  tallow,  and  cacao.  Total,  in  1895,  about 
$145.000000. 

Argentine  Republic.  —  Wool;  sheepskins;  wheat; 
com;  meats;  hides,  and  tallow.  Total,  in  1895,  about 
$105,000,000. 

Chili.— Nitrate  of  soda  and  other  minerals  (cmde) 
constitute  more  than  three-fourths  of  C3iiil*s  exports. 
Total,  in  1894,  about  $54,000,000. 

China.— Silk  (raw  and  manufactured),  and  tea  are  the 
only  articles  of  large  export;  straw  braid,  clothing, 
sugar,  and  pottery  are  exported  to  a  limited  extent. 
Total,  for  1895,  about  $115,000,000. 

Japan.— Raw  silk  and  silk  goods;  tea;  rice;  coal; 
matches;  copper  and  manufactures  therof ;  matting; 
porcelain,  and  camphor.  Total,  for  1895,  about  $186,- 
000,000. 

India.— Raw  cotton  and  cotton  goods ;  rice ;  jute,  and 


products  thereof;  oil-giving  seeds;  opium;  hides  and 
skins;  tea;  indigo;  lac  (gum),  and  coffee.  Total,  in 
1896,  about  $260,000,000. 

Mexioo.— Silver,  in  ores,  bars  and  coin,  constitutes, 
in  value,  more  than  half  of  Mexico's  exports;  of  mer- 
chandise exported  the  principal  articles  are  coffee, 
sisal,  hemp,  wool,  living  animals,  hides,  gum,  tdbacco, 
and  vanilla.    Total,  in  1896,  $105,000,000  (silver). 

New  South  Wales  (the  leading  Australian  colony).— 
Wool;  tallow;  fresh  and  preserved  meats;  hides  and 
skins ;  leather ;  butter ;  copper  and  copper  ore ;  lead  and 
lead  ore,  and  tin.    Total,  in  1895,  about  $100,000,000. 

Cape  Colony  (British  South  Africa).— Oold  bullicn 
and  ores;  diamonds;  goats'  hair;  hides  and  skins; 
ostrich  feathers,  and  copper.  Total,  in  1896,  about 
$80,000,000. 

THE  NAVIES  OF  TWENTY  NATIONS  IN  1896. 

A  comparative  exhibit  of  the  strength  of  the  navies 
of  the  world  could  be  given  only  by  classifying  all  the 
vessels  of  each  and  every  navy  according  to  their  ton- 
nage displacement,  age,  number  and  caliber  of  guns  of 
main  batteries,  etc. ;  it  would  be  necessary  also  to  give 
the  speed  of  each  vessel  under  steam ;  very  few  of  tliose 
indicated  below  depend  upon  sail-power.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  a  nation's  fighting  capacity  on  the  ocean  is 
estimated  by  the  number  and  size  of  her  battleships,  to 
which  cruisers  bear  about  the  relation  that  cavalry 
bears  to  the  infantry  and  artillery  of  an  army,  although 
large  armored  cruisers,  like  the  "New  York*'  and 
"Brooklyn"  of  the  United  States  Navy,  would  be  used 
as  and  with  battleships.  Under  the  head  of  ''Coast 
Defense"  are  enumerated  battleships  of  a  t«ype  too  old 
and  slow  to  be  maneuvered  against  modem  craft,  yet 
which  have  powerful  batteries;  also  most  of  our  own 
''monitors"  of  various  sizes.  Under  "Cruisers"  are 
enumerated  armed  vessels  of  all  classes;  those  of  the 
weaker  nations  are  small  and  would  not  be  used  at  all 
in  war  with  a  strong  power.  A  large  portion  of  iha 
Russian  Navy  is  confined  by  treaty  to  the  Black  Sea, 
where  it  can  be  used  only  against  Turkey.  All  the 
stronger  nations  are  adding  rapidly  to  the  number  of 
their  battleships  and  armored  cruisers. 

Battle-        CoMt  Torpedo 

•lillM.      Defeat*.     CroleecB.      fioau. 

Great  Britahi,        42  28  278  149 

France,  44  14  149  211 

Germany,  14  20  85  105 

Russia,  16  16  74  177 

Italy,  8  2  49  145 

United  States,  6  19  48  6 

Spain,  1  1  118  88 

Netherlands,  —  28  79  87 

Austria,  8  8  28  56 

Sweden,  —  17  14  16 

Norway,  —  4  17  18 

Denmark,  1  8  20  12 

Portugal,  -.  —  88  21 

Turkey,  2  7  59  87 

Greece,  —  8  28  17 

BrazU,  1  7  14  14 

Argentina,  —  2  19  14 

Chm,  1  1  17  18 

China,  —  ^  11  5i 

Japan;  3  -  17  88 
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THE  ARMTWfl  (PEACE  FOOTING)  OP  TWENTY 
NATIONS  IN  1896. 

Most  nationa  other  than  the  United  States  that  are 
named  below  have  large  military  reserves,  under  vari- 
ous names,  composed  of  men  who  have  already  done 
sufficient  duty  in  the  ranks  to  be  of  immediate  service 
in  time  of  war.  The  figures  given  below  are  official  in 
most  oases,  although  how  many  men  are  really  with 
the  colors  in  Russia,  Turkey  and  China  will  never  be 
known  definitely  outside  of  those  countries.  Spain's 
army  has  been  enormously  increased,  temporarily,  by 
volunteers  for  special  service  in  Cuba.  Armies  besides 
those  named  in  our  list  are  those  of  Afghanistan,  about 
20,000  men,  naturally  good  soldiers  and  well  armed; 
Mexico,  88,000  men,  whose  duty  is  principcUly  to  main- 
tain order  in  the  republic,  and  Persia,  53,000,  although 
these  are  not  believed  competent  to  meet  the  troops  of 
any  European  or  Asiatic  power  that  may  have  designs 
upon  Persian  territory.  The  army  of  Afghanistan, 
small  though  it  is  numerically,  is  a  source  of  much 
uneasiness  to  Bussia  and  England,  both  of  which  have 
courted  the  friendship  of  the  Ameer,  through  whose 
country  are  the  only  practicable  military  passes  between 
India  and  Central  Asia.  All  the  forces  named  below, 
except  that  of  China,  are  well  drilled  and  have  modem 
weapons. 

Belgium,  52,000 

Denmark,  11.000 

Portugal,  85.000 

Turkey,  700.000 

Greece,  25,000 

Brazil,  28,000 

Argentina,  11.000 

Chili,  9.000 

China,  820.000 

Japan,  99,000 


DEBTS  OP  TWENTY  PROMINENT  COUNTRIES. 
The  following  figures  are  from  the  last  United  States 
census  report  (1890),  since  which  time  there  have  been 
no  great  reductions,  nor  any  great  increase,  except  in 
the  debt  of  Spain.  The  heaviest  debt  in  proportion  to 
population  are  in  the  British  colonies  in  Australia  and 
Ticinity,  the  amount  per  capita  ranging  from  $147.56  in 
Tasmania  to  $888.46  in  Queensland. 

Argentine  Republic,    |    284,867,069    Per  capita,  $70.40 

Austria-Hungary,  2,866,889,589  *'  70.84 

Brazil,  585,845,927  **  41.80 

Canada,  287,588,212  *'  47.51 

Chili,  85,192,889  "  81.96 

Et?ypt,  517,278,200  "  75.88 

France,  4,446,798,898  "  116.85 

German  Empire,  77,577,719  "  1.57 

Ot.  Britain  &  Ireland,   8,850,719,568  "  87.79 

Greece,  107,806,518  "  49.06 

India,  881,008,592  "  8.27 

Italy,  2,824,826,829  "  76.06 

Japan,  805,727,816  «*  7.83 

Mexico  (Silver),  118.606,675  "  9.98 

Netherlands,  480,589,858  "  95.56 

Peru  (Silver).  882,175,655  "  145.77 

Russia,  8,491,018,074  **  80.79 

Spain.  1,251.453,696  "  73.85 

iWkey,  821,000,000  "  87.20 

United  SMeSt  915,962,112  ««  14.68 


Great  Britain, 

222,000 

France, 

560,000 

Germany, 

585.000 

Russia, 

885,000 

Italy, 

235.000 

United  States, 

25.000 

Spain, 
Netherlands, 

80,000 

88.000 

Austria-  Hungary, 

860,000 

Sweden  ft  Norway, 

56,000 

DISTANCES  IN  MILES  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO 

ONE  HUNDI^  PROMINENT  CITIES. 
The  cities  named  in  this  list  are  national  or  State 
capitals,  principal  seaports  or  commercial  centers.   The 
distances  are  not  given  geographically,  but  according 
to  the  routes  most  generally  followed. 

Indianapolis,  Ind., 


Adelaide.  Australia,  12,845 

Albany.  N.  Y.,  142 

Alexandria,  Egypt,  6  150 
Amsterdam.  Holland,  8,985 

Antwerp.  Holland,  4.000 

Athens,  Greece,  5,655 
Atlanta,  Ga., 

Bahia,  Brazil,  5,870 

Baltimore,  Md.,  188 

Bangkok,  Siam,  12.990 

Batavia,  Java,  12,800 

Berlin,  Germany,  4,385 

Boise  City,  Idaho,  2,736 

Bombay.  India,  9,765 

Boston,  Mass.,  217 

Bremen,  Germany,  4,285 

Buenos  Ay  res,  Arg.,  8,045 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  410 

Calcutta,  India,  11.120 

Cape  May.  N.  J.,  172 
Cape  Town,  S.  Africa,  11 .245 

Carson  City,  Nev.,  8.036 

Charleston,  S.  C,  804 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  858 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  1,899 

Cliicago,  111.,  900 

Cincinnati,  O.,  744 

Cleveland,  O.,  568 

Columbus,  O.,  624 

Concord,  N.  H.,  292 
Con8tantinopIe,T'key,  5.810 

Deadwood,  S.  D.,  1.9)7 

Denver,  Col.,  1, 

Des  Moines.  la.,  1,257 

Detroit,  Mich.,  743 

Dublin,  Ireland,  8.420 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  8,870 

Florence,  Italy,  4.800 

Galveston,  Tex.,  1.789 

Glasgow,  Scotland,  8.375 
Grey  town.  Cent.  Am.,  2,810 

Halifax.  N.  S.,  645 
Hamburg,  Germany,   4.840 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  182 

Hartford,  Conn.,  112 

Havana,  Cuba,  1,413 

Helena,  Mont..  2.428 

Hong  Kong,  China.  10.590 

Honolulu.  Hawaii,  5,645 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  1,867 


806 

JacksonvUle,  Fla.i  1,077 

Kansas  Ci^,  Mo.,  1,802 

Liverpool.  England,  8.540 

London.  England,  8.740 

Louisville.  Ky.,  854 

Madrid,  Spain,  4.925 

Melbourne,  Aus'lia,  12,265 

Memphis,  Tenn..  1,168 

Mexico,  Mex.,  8,750 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  965 

Montgomery.  Ala..  1,057 

Montreal,  Canada.  884 

New  Orleans,  La.,  1,844 

Omaha.  Neb.,  1,388 

Panama,  Colombia.  2,355 

Paris,  France,  4.020 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  90 

Pittsbure,  Pa.,  431 

Portland,  Me.,  825 

Portland,  Ore.,  8,181 

Presoott,  Ariz.,  2,724 

Providence,  R.  L,  189 

Quebec,  Canada,  558 

liichmond.  Va.,  344 
Hio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  6,204 

Rome,    taly,  5,030 
iiotterdam,  HoUand,   8,985 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1,048 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1,800 

St.  Petersburg.  Rus.,  5.370 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  2,452 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  3.250 

Savannah,  Ga.,  905 

Shanghai,  China,  9,930 

Stockholm,  Sweden.  4,975 
Sydney,  Australia,      11,570 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  8,^)9 

Topeka,  Kan.,  1,370 

Toronto,  Canada.  473 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  57 

Valparaiso.  Chili,  5,910 

Vicksburg,  Miss..  1,288 

Vienna,  Austria,  4,740 

Vinita,  Indian  Ter.,  1,412 

Washington,  D.  C,  228 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  496 

Wilmington,  Del..  117 

Wilmington,  N.  C,  598 

Yokohama,  Japan,  7,348 


LENGTH  AND  COST  OP  AMERICAN 

Mlle0. 

Erie,  881 

Ohio,  817 

Miami  and  Erie,  274 

Pennsylvania,  198 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio.  184 

Delaware  and  Hudson,  m 

Schuylkill  Navigation  Co.,  108 

Morris,  103 

Illinois  and  Michigan,  102 
Champlain,  81 

Delaware  and  Raritan,  66 

Delaware  Diviaiont  60 


CANAIA 

DoUw*. 

52,540,800 
4,695,204 
8.062,680 
7.781,750 

11.290,887 
6,339,210 

12,461,600 
6,000,000 
7,357,787 
4,044.000 
4,888,7^ 
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Lehigh  Coal  and  Narigation  Ca, 

Susquehanna  and  Tidewater, 

Albemarle  and  Chesapeake, 

Hocking, 

Oswego, 

Gkilveston  and  Brazos, 

Black  River, 

Dismal  Swamp, 

Cayuga  and  Seneoa, 

Walhouding, 

Company's  (Private) 

Ogeechee, 

Mussel  Shoals, 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware, 

Santa  Fe, 

Augusta, 

Sauit  Ste.  Marie, 


48 
45 
44 
42 
88 
88 
85 
29 
26 
26 
22 
18 
16 
14 
10 
9 
8 


DoUan. 
4,455,000 
4,931,845 
1,641,863 

975,481 
5,289,526 

840,000 
8,581,954 
1,151,000 


607,269 

90,000 

407,818 

8,166,919 

8,730,230 

70,000 

1,500,000 

4,000,000 


EXEMPT  FROM  FORCED  SALES  IN  THE 

DIFFERENT  STATES. 

P«rtoiua  pioperty, 
Talue. 


Arkansas, 

California, 

Colorado, 

Connecticut, 

Delaware, 

Florida, 

Georgia, 

Idaho, 

Illinois, 

Indiana, 

Iowa, 

Kansas, 

Kentucky, 

Louisiana 

Maine, 

Maryland, 

Massachusetts, 

Michigan, 

Minnesota, 

Mississippit 

Missouri, 

Montana, 

Nebraska, 

Nevada, 

New  Hampshire, 

New  Jersey, 

New  York, 

North  Carolina, 

North  Dakota, 

Ohio, 

Oregon, 

Pennsylvania, 

Rhode  Island, 

South  Carolina, 

South  Dakota, 

Tennessee, 

Texas, 

Utah, 

Vermont, 

Virginia, 

'Washington, 

West  Virginia, 

Wisconsin, 

Wyoming, 


of  land. 

$1000  160 

500  160 

900  

1000  — 

500  — 

200  — 

1000  160 

800  50 

300  — 

300  — 

600  — 

200  40 

800  160 

200  — 

2000  to  cover  value 

emptions. 

800  — 
100 
450 
400 
800 
550 
300 
900 

900 

450 

200 

250 

500 
1500 

100 

175 

300 

500 

500 
1500 
1200 


200 
200 
900 
200 
450 
900 


40 

80 

80 

160 

160 


160 


160 
200 


40 


▼alue. 

$3000 
2500 
5000 
2000 


1600 
5001) 
1000 


1000 
of  all  ex- 

500 

800 
1500 

2000 
1500 
5000 
2000 
6000 
500 
1000 
1000 
1000 

1000 


1000 

1000 
5000 
1000 
500 
1000 
5000 
1000 


—  6000 


NOTED  EVENTS  IN  THE  WORLD'S  HISTORY. 

B.O. 

8317.  The  Noaohian  Deluge. 
1652.  The  Exodus  from  Egypt 
1184  (about).  Destruction  of  Troy.  * 

753.  Rome  founded. 
7il.  End  of  Kingdom  of  IsraeL 
536.  Restoration  of  the  Jews  to  JemsaleilL 
264.  Rome  became  ruler  of  all  Italy. 
55.  Julius  CsBbar  invaded  Britain. 
4.  Birth  of  Jesus. 

A.D. 

30.  The  Crucifixion. 

70.  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

395.  Roman  Empire  divided  into  Eastern  and  Western 
Empires. 

449.  The  Saxons  invaded  Britain. 

476.  End  of  the  Western  (Roman)  Empire— Italy  be- 
came a  Kingdom. 

887.  Western  Empire  finally  divided. 

912.  The  Normans  settled  in  France. 
1066.  William  the  Norman  conquered  England. 
1076.  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Turks. 
1099.  Jerusalem  taken  by  tbe  Crusaders. 
1215.  Magna  Charta  signed  by  Kine  John. 
1291.    The  Holy  Land  retaken  bv  the  Turks. 
1429-81.  Joan  of  Arc*8  rise  and  deaih. 
1442.  Invention  (in  Europe)  of  Printing. 
1453.  Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks. 
1492.  Columbus  discovered  the  Western  World. 
1509-56.  The  Rise  of  Protestantism. 
1534.  Separation  of  England  from  the  Roman  Chnxoh* 
1579.  Drake  circumnavigated  the  world. 
1588,  Spanish  Armada  destroyed. 
1618.  The  **Thirtv  Years*  War"  (in  Europe)  began. 
1630.  **Pilgrim  Fathers"  landed  at  Plymouth. 

1648.  The  ••Peace  of  Westphalia." 

1649.  Charles    I.     beheaded— The    English    Common- 

wealth declared. 

1682.  Russia's  rise  under  Peter  the  Great  began. 

1687.  Newton  announced  the  principle  of  Gravitation. 

1763.  Steam-engine  invented. 

1770.  The  Boston  Massacre. 

1776.  Declaration  of  Independence  signed. 

1783.  Peace  declared  between  America  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

1789.  French  Revolution  began. 

1789.  U.  S.  Constitution  adopted— Washington  inaugu- 
rated. 

1793.  Reign  of  Terror  in  France. 

1804.  Napoleon  proclaimed  Emperor  of  France,  Hay  18. 

1807.  Fulton's  first  steamboat  sailed 

1815.  Battle  of  Waterloo— Fall  of  Napoleon*  June  18  . 

1822.  Greek  Independence  proclaimed. 

1832.  Second  French  Revolution. 

1836.  First  teleeraph  message  sent. 

1854.  Crimean  War  be^nm. 

1861.  Civil  War  in  the  U.  S.  began. 

1862.  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Sept.  22. 

1865.  Surrender  of  General  Lee's  army,  April  0. 

1866.  First  successful  Atlantic  Cable  Lsiid. 

1869.  Suez  Canal  completed. 

1870.  Franco-Prussian  War  declared,  Julv  19. 

1870.  Rome  became  capital  of  United  Italj. 

1871.  (Germany  united  under  William  of 
1877.  Russo-Turkish  War  began. 
1881.  President  Garfield  assassinated. 
1894.  War  declared  between  Japan  and  China. 
1896.  Cuban  Rebellion  against  Spain  became  generaL 
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CnOLOGY 


ORDER  OF  ROCKS. 

EOLOGY  (from  the  Greek,  ge^  the  earth,  and 
logos^  discourse)  may  be  defined  as  the  science 
which  describes  the  solid  materials  of  the  earth, 
the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged,  the  causes 
which  have  effected  that  arrangement,  and  the 
oiganic  remains  which  are  found  in  them. 

The  solid  parts  of  the  external  crust  consist  of  a 
variety  of  substances,  to  which,  whether  they  be 
hard  or  soft,  the  term  rock  is  applied.  Rocks  are  distinguished 
both  by  peculiarities  in  their  constitution,  and  peculiarities 
in  their  f  onn  and  arrangement. 

At  some  places  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  found  to  consist 
of  a  hard  rock  of  crystalline  or  glassy  texture,  generally  called 
granite,  though  subject  to  a  considerable  number  of  varieties. 
Granite  is  never,  except  in  peculiar  circnmstances,  found  in 
the  form  of  a  layer,  whether  thick  or  thin,  but  generally  in 
large,  irr^^ar-shaped  masses ;  and  no  other  kind  of  xock, 
except  in  equally  rare  and  peculiar  circumstances.  Is  ever 
found  beneath  it 

At  other  places  the  earth's  immediate  surface  is  found  com- 
posed of  some  one  of  certain  kinds  of  rock  not  less  hard  in 
texture  than  granite,  and  also  of  a  crystalline  consistence, 
but  always  found  ink^^sorheds^  generally  of  great  thickness. 
At  other  places  we  find,  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  rocks 
of  a  comparatiTely  soft,  and  not  of  a  crystalline  consistence, 
jrming  also  layers  or  beds,  of  greater  or  less  thickness. 
In  some  places,  rock  of  a  very  hard  kind  is  found,  not  ex- 
actly  like  any  of  the  above,  deposited  in  irregular  forms,  and 
often  with  the  appearance  of  having  penetrated  through  gaps 
forcibly  made  in  other  rocks. 

Finally,  throughout  the  first  three  classes  of  rocks,  but  par. 
ticularly  the  first  two,  there  are  thin  veins  of  diverse  substances, 
including  minerals. 

Rocks  of  the  first  class  are  denominated  Plutonic  (from 

Pluto,  the  god  of  the  infernal  regions  amongst  the  ancients), 

as  supposed  to  have  been  formed  at  great  depths  in  the  earth, 

he  matter  having  been  originally  in  a  hot  and  soft  state,  and 

Iterwards  cooled  and  crystallized  slowly,  under  such  enor- 

ons  pressure  as  prevented  the  contained  gases  from  expanding. 

*  The  term  unstrati/Ud  is  also  applied  to  this  class  of  recks. 

Rocks  of  the  second  and  third  classes  are  called  Aqueous, 


as  composed  of  matter  deposited  by  water.  Those  of  die 
second  class  are  more  specially  named  Metamcrpkaric  (from 
the  Greek,  metamaifkMs^  a  transformation)^  as  supposed  to 
have  nndeigone  a  remarkable  change  in  the  course  of  their 
formation.  It  is  supposed  that  the  matter  of  these  rocks* 
derived  from  rocks  of  the  granitic  kind,  and  suspended  in  vast 
oceans,  was,  when  deposited,  subjected  to  a  great  heat  trom 
below,  which  gave  it,  in  its  reconsolidation  much  of  diat 
crystalline  texture  which  it  had  In  its  plutonic  fonn. 

Rocks  of  the  fourth  dass  are  denominated  Volcanic,  as 
being  evidently  composed  of  lavas,  or  masses  of  fire-mdted 
rocky  matter,  which  have  been  sent  upwards  by  volcanoes. 

Rocks  of  the  second  and  third  classes  are  likewise  called 
Stratified  Rocks^  as  being  invariably  found  in  strata  or  layen. 
Rocks  of  the  first  and  fourth  classes,  as  wanting  this  pecnltai^ 
ity,  are  distinguished  as  Unstrati/Ud  Rocks, 

The  plutonic,  and  some  of  the  lower  metamorphoric  rodcs* 
have  been  also  called  Pfimary,  or  Primitive  Rocks,  as  eidier 
the  first  formed  of  all.  or  formed  veiy  early.  The  upper  met^ 
morphoric  rocks  have  in  like  manner  been  called  the  Jhnu^ 
tion  Sefies,  as  forming  a  kind  of  link  between  the  primary  and 
those  which  follow,  and  partaking  the  characters  of  both.  Of 
the  remainder  of  the  aqueous  rocks,  a  considerable  number, 
being  the  lower  portion,  are  sometimes  called  the  Setmukry 
Rocks^  while  the  upper  are  named  Tertiary.  Igneous  Rock  is 
also  a  various  name  for  the  volcanic  kind. 

When  rocks  of  various  classes  are  seen  at  or  near  the 
place,  it  b  found  that  those  of  the  second  (except  in  the  < 
ordinary  circumstances  alluded  to),  lie  above  those  of  the  first ; 
and  those  of  the  third  above  those  of  the  second  and  first 
classes.  Special  kinds  of  aqueous  rock  are  also  found  in  a 
certain  order  above  one  another—much  in  the  same  way  as  if 
we  were  to  place  a  book  of  many  volumes  on  its  side,  havn^ 
previously  arranged  the  volumes  according  to  their  numbers, 
in  which  case  the  second  would  be  above  the  first,  the  third 
above  the  second,  and  so  on.  Rocks  are  thus  said  to  observe 
9Si  order  of  supraposiHon — the  volcanic  kind  alone  observii^ 
no  order. 

In  some  of  the  upper  metamorphoric  rocks,  and  in  aQ  tfiose 
of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  series,  remains  of  plants  and 
animals  are  found,  showing  that  when  these  rocks  were  fonne^ 
the  earth  had  become  a  scene  of  vegetable  and  animal  fifft 
The   rocks   containing   these   orgomc   remains    or  fornix 
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•re  called  FossiLlFKROUS ;  and  the  remaining  rocks,  from 
their  contmining  no  such  relics,  are  caUed  Non-fossiliferous. 

The  changes  produced  by  the  united  operations  oi  aqueous 
and  Igneous  agency  are  in  part  represented  in  the  tabjoined 
engraTing  of  a  supposed  section  of  part  of  the  earth's  cmst. 

Noir  to  begin  our  lesson  1 

Here  are  three  pieces  of  stone  :— 

I.  A  piece  of  Sandstone. 
S.  A  piece  of  Granite. 
3.  A  i^ece  of  Chalk. 

Ton  are  quite  familiar  with  each  of  these  kinds  of  stone. 
Sandstone  is  a  common  material  for  walls,  lintels,  hearths, 
and  flagstones.  Granite  may  now  be  frequently  seen  in  pol* 
ished  colunms  and  slabs  in  public  buildings,  shops,  and  in 
tombstones  ;  and  the  streets  in  many  of  our  large  cities  and 
towns  are  now  paved  with  it  Common  white  chalk  is  well 
known  to  everybody. 


grains  tend  to  lie  in  lines,  and  that  these  lines  run  ina  general 
way  parallel  with  each  other. 

5.  The  grains  differ  from  each  other  in  sijce  end  in  the 
material  of  ixdiich  they  are  made.  Most  of  them  oonaist  of  m, 
very  hard  white  or  colorless  substance  like  glass,  some  asepes- 
haps  small  spangles  of  a  material  which  glistens  lilwailverf 
others  are  softer  and  of  various  colors.  They  lie  li^Wf^itig 
each  other  in  some  sandstones  ;  in  others  they  are  aepaiated 
by  a  hard  kind  of  cement  which  binds  them  all  into  a  solid 
stone.  It  is  this  cement  which  usually  colors  the  sandstone, 
since  it  is  often  red  or  yellow,  and  sometimes  gnen^  biownt 
purple,  and  even  black. 

Summing  up  these  characters  in  a  short  definition,  you 
might  describe  your  sandstone  as  a  stone  composed  of  woni| 
rounded  grains  of  varions  other  stones  arranged  itt 
layers. 

Proceed  now  in  the  same  way  with  the  piece  of  granitcu 


A  Primary  Rock,  which  has  been  thrown  op,  toas  to  distnzb  and  mla  itself  wfth  the  SeoQodafy  Roc^ 
S  Secondary  Rod^  thrown  into  Inclinations  and  corves  by  the  ristog  of  the  Primary  Rode 
#  Tertiary  Fbrmatloo,  deposited  in  a  hoUow  formed  by  the  disturbance  of  the  Secondary  RodtSL 
d  Basaltic  Columns.   #  A  fault  or  hitch  m  the  strata. 
The  Circles  are  Ixjuldera  or  detached  stones  rounded  by  traveUng  hi  water,  and  deposited  hi  hollows 

ter. 

The  dots  tadlcate  tiedsof  gravd«  immediately  beneath  Che  soO. 


Take  the  piece  of  sandstone  in  your  hands  and  examine  it 
carefully,  using  even  a  magnifjring  glass  if  the  grains  are 
minute.  Then  write  down  each  of  the  characters  you  observe 
one  after  anotiier.  Yon  will  of  course  pay  little  heed  to  the 
color,  for  sandstones,  like  books,  may  be  red  or  white,  green  or 
ydlow,  or  indeed  of  almost  any  color  Nor  will  you  give  much 
weight  to  the  hardness  or  softness  as  an  essential  character,  for 
yon  may  find  even  in  a  small  piece  of  the  stone  that  one  part 
is  quite  hard  whQe  a  neighboring  place  is  soft  and  crumbling. 

If  your  piece  of  sandstone  has  been  well  chosen  for  you,  yon 
win  be  able  to  write  down  the  following  characters :-» 

I.  The  stone  is  made  up  of  small  grains. 

S.  The  grains  are  all  more  or  less  rounded  or  worn. 

5.  By  scraping  the  surface  of  the  stone  these  roundedgiliDS 
can  be  separated  from  the  stone,  and  when  they  lie  in  Uril 
loose  state  they  are  seen  to  be  mere  grains  of  sand. 

4.  More  careful  ciaminatioa  e{  tfie  ttOOedioirBllMl  tlie 


Yon  find  at  once  a  very  different  set  of  appeaiaaoes,  hA  after 
a  little  time  you  will  be  able  to  make  oat  and  to  write  down 
the  following : — 

The  stone  contains  no  rounded  grains. 

It  is  composed  of  three  different  substances,  esdi  of  which 
has  a  peculiar  crystalUne  form.  Thus,  one  of  tbeie^  called 
feldspar,  lies  in  long  smooth-faced,  sharply  defined  oystals  of 
a  pale  flesh  color,  or  dull  white,  which  you  can  with  some 
difliculty  scratch  with  the  point  of  a  knife.  Anodier^  tenned 
mica,  lies  in  bright  glistening  plates,  which  yon  can  euSij 
scratch  and  split  up  into  thin  transparent  leaves.  If  youcom^ 
pare  these  shining  plates  with  the  little  silvery  spangles  in  the 
sandstone,  yon  wiQ  see  that  they  are  the  same  material.  The 
thitdt  named  qnsftsi  is  a  very  hard,  clear,  glassy  substance 
on  whidi  your  knife  makes  no  impression,  but  which  you  may 
leoognise  as  the  same  material  out  ol  which  most  of  the  grains 
of  the  sandstone  axe  madOi 
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The  oTiUls  in  gnmite  do  not  occur  in  any  definite  order. 
Imt  are  scattered  at  random  throogh  the  whole  of  the  stone. 

Here  are  cliaracters  strikingly  difierent  from  those  of  the 
guuuDone*  Yon  might  make  ont  of  them  sach  a  short  defini* 
tnv  as  tins— -Granite  is  a  stone  composed  of  distinct  crys- 
tals, not  laid  down  in  layers,  but  irregularly  interlaced 
with  eacli  other. 

Lastly  go  through  the  same  process  of  examination  with 
)  lur  piece  of  chalk.  At  first  sight  this  stone  seems  to  have 
no  distinct  characters  at  alL  It  is  a  soft  white,  crumbling 
substance,  soils  your  fingers  when  you  touch  it,  and  seems 
aeither  to  hare  grains  like  the  sandstone  nor  crystals  like  the 
granite.  You  will  need  to  use  a  magnifying  glass,  or  even 
perhaps  a  microscope*  to  see  what  the  real  nature  of  chalk  is. 
Take  a  fine  brush  and  rub  off  a  little  chalk  into  a  glass  of 
dear  water .  then  shake  the  water  gently  and  let  it  stand  for  a 
while  until  you  see  a  layer  of  sediment  on  the  bottom.  Pour 
off  the  water  and  place  a  httle  of  this  sediment  upon  a  piece 
of  glass,  and  look  at  it  under  the  microscope  or  magnifying* 
glass  You  wiU  find  it  to  have  strongly  marked  characters, 
which  might  be  set  down  thus  : — 

The  stone  though  it  seems  to  the  eye  much  more  uniform 
in  its  texture  than  eithet  sandstone  oi  granite,  is  made  up  of 
particles  resembling  each  other  m  color  and  composition, 
but  presenung  «  vanety  of  forms. 

It  consists  ot  minute  shells  pieces  of  coral,  fragments  of 
sponges,  and  white  particles,  which  are  evidently  the  broken- 
down  remains  ot  shells. 

As  a  bnet  descnption  of  chalk  you  might  say  that  it  is  a 
stone  formed  out  ol  the  remains  of  once  living  animals. 

You  should  repeat  thu*  kind  of  examination  agam  and  again 
until  you  get  quite  familiar  with  the  characters  which  have 
been  wntten  down  here  And  you  will  see  why  it  is  im- 
portant for  you  to  do  so  when  you  come  afterwards  to  find 
out  that  these  three  stones  are  examples  of  three  great  groups 
into  which  most  ol  the  rocks  of  the  world  may  be  arranged 
So  that  when  you  master  the  composition  of  a  piece  of  sand 
stone,  or  chalk,  or  granite,  and  learn  how  each  stone  was 
formed,  you  not  only  do  that,  but  lay  a  foundation  of  knowl- 
edge which  will  enable  yon  to  understand  how  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  stones  of  our  mountains,  valleys,  and  sea- 
shores came  into  existence. 

In  spite  then  of  the  apparently  infinite  diversity  of  the 
stones  of  which  the  globe  is  built  up,  you  see  that  by  a  little 
St  tidy  they  may  be  grouped  into  very  few  classes.  You  have 
t(  toUow  a  simple  principle  of  classification «  and  each  stone 
yr)u  may  meet  with  falls  naturally  into  its  own  proper  group 
\  )u  do  not  concern  yourselves  much  with  mereoutet  shape  and 
hue  but  try  to  find  out  what  the  stone  is  made  of,  and  ask 
whether  it  should  be  placed  in  the  Sandstone  group,  or  in  the 
I  '^anite  group,  or  in  the  Chalk  group. 

WHAT  STONES  HAVE  TO  TELL  US, 
We  take  ag^in  our  three  pieces  of  stone — sandstone,  chalk, 
and  granite — and  compare  other  stones  with  them-  We  get 
out  of  town  to  the  nearest  pit  or  qtiarry  or  ravine,  to  any 
opening  in  fact,  either  natural  or  artificial,  whidi  will  enable 
is  to  see  down  bcasath  ths  grass  and  the  soQ  of  the  snrfaos. 


In  one  place  we  may  find  a  day-pit,  in  another  a  i 
quarry,  in  another  a  railway  cutting  through  chalk  or  lime- 
stone, in  another  a  deep  ravine  in  hard  rocks  with  a  stream 
flowing  at  its  bottom.  It  does  not  matter  for  our  present 
purpose  what  the  nature  of  the  opening  be,  provided  it  shows 
us  what  hes  beneath  the  soil.  In  all  such  places  we  ums*' 
with  stone  of  some  kind,  or  of  many  difierent  kinds.  By  a 
little  practice  we  learn  that  these  various  sorts  of  stones  mmj 
be  usually  arranged  under  one  or  other  of  the  three  divisiooa. 
For  example,  a  large  number  of  stones  will  be  found  answer* 
mg  to  the  general  descnption  which  you  found  to  be  true  ol 
sandstone.  These  will  of  course  be  placed  together  with  ou 
piece  of  sandstone.  Another  considemble  quantity  of  stones 
will  be  met  with  made  up  wholly  or  almost  wholly  of  the  r^ 
mains  of  plants  or  of  animala  These  we  arrange  in  the  same 
division  with  our  piece  of  chalk.  Lastly,  a  good  many  stones 
may  be  met  with  built  up  of  crystals  of  different  kmds,  and 
these,  for  the  present  we  dass  together  with  our  piece  ol 
granite^ 

In  this  way  you  would  advance  from  the  mere  pieces  of 
stone  which  you  can  hold  in  your  hand,  up  to  the  masses  ol 
stone  lying  under  a  whole  pansh  or  a  county  or  even  the  en- 
tire kingdom 

Vou  would  begin  to  perceive  that  the  different  kinds  ol 
stone  are  not  scattered  at  random  over  the  country,  but  have 
each  their  own  places,  with  their  own  kinds  of  hills  or  va]^ 
leys. 

The  solid  earth  under  your  feet  has  a  history  as  weO  as  fSie 
people  who  have  lived  on  its  surface.  Take  Great  Bntam  for 
example.  You  wiU  learn  that  once  a  great  part  of  this  country  as 
well  as  of  Europe  and  North  Amenca  was  buned  imder  ice  like 
Greenland.  Earlier  still  it  had  jungles  of  palms  and  oClier 
tropical  plants  .  yet  further  back  it  lay  beneath  a  wide  deep 
ocean  ,  and  beyond  that  time  can  be  traced  many  still  moie 
remote  periods,  when  it  was  forest-covered  land  or  wide 
marshy  plains,  or  again  buned  under  the  great  sea.  Step  fay 
step  you  may  follow  this  strange  history  backwards,  and  witli 
as  much  certainty  as  you  trace  the  doings  of  Jidins  Caesar*  or 
William  the  Conqueror* 

SEDIMENTARY  ROCKS. 
L  What  Sediment  la. 

To  each  of  these  groups  names  must  be  giveiL  We  m^hl 
caU  them  the  Sandstone  group  the  Chalk  group,  and  the 
Granite  group  But  it  happens  that  other  names  have  been 
already  in  use,  which  will  be  more  convenient  Accordiis^^ 
we  shall  refer  all  stones  having  characters  like  those  of  sand- 
stone to  the  Sedimentary  Rocks ;  those  formed  of  the  re- 
mains of  plants  or  animals,  as  chalk  is,  to  the  Organic 
Rocks ;  and  those  having  a  crystallme  character,  like  oar 
granite  group,  to  the  Igneous  Rocks.  The  meaning  of  these 
names  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed* 

The  word  '*  rock  **  is  applied  to  any  kind  of  natursl  i 
whatever  may  be  its  hardness  or  softness.     In  this 
sand,  mud,  clay,  peat,  and  coal  are  rocks,  as  much  as 
stone,  limestone,  or  granite 

Sediment  is  something  whkh»  after  having  been  i 
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In  or  iBO>«<td  mloof  by  water,  lias  lettkd  down  upon  the  bot 
torn. 

The  term  Sedimentanr  Rocks  is  a  very  expressive  one,  for 
it  includes  stones  formed  of  all  kinds  of  sediment,  whether 
coarse  or  fine. 


II.  How  GraTel,  Sand,  and  Mud  are  Mada. 

Yo«  have  taken  the  first  step  in  the  study  of  the  Sediment- 
ary Rocks— you  now  know  that  they  are  made  of  sediment, 
such  as  gravel,  sand,  and  mad.  How  then  are  gravel,  sand, 
and  mud  made  at  the  present  day  ? 

If  you  were  to  search  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  or  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  you  could,  without  much  difficulty,  prove  in 
another  way  that  sand  and  gravel  only  differ  from  each  other 
in  the  size  of  their  grains. 

Let  us  get  away  up  among  the  hills,  and  watch  what  goes 
on  where  the  brooks  first  begin  to  flow  Where  the  rocks  are 
hard  and  tough,  they  rise  out  of  the  hill-sides,  at  prominent 
crags  and  cliffs,  down  which  the  little  streamlets  dance  from 
ledge  to  ledge  before  they  unite  into  larger  streams  in  the  bot- 
tom of  tne  valleys.  Now  let  ms  descend  the  brook  and  look 
at  its  channel  carefully  as  we  go  The  red  fragmenU 
from  that  crag  will  be  easily  distinguishable  from  the  other 
dull  gray  stones,  which  have  been  detached  from  the  rest 
of  the  crags  on  either  side.  If  you  look  narrowly  at  the  bits 
of  stone  which  are  strewed  about  upon  the  slope  you  will 
notice  that  they  are  all  more  or  less  angular  in  shape,  that 
is  to  say.  they  have  sharp  edges.  But  those  in  the  brook  are 
not  quite  so  rough  nor  so  sharp-edged  as  those  on  the  bare 
hill-eide  above.  Follow  the  brook  down  the  valley  for  some 
way  and  then  take  another  look  at  the  stones  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream.  You  do  not  now  find  so  many  big  blocks  of  the 
red  stone,  and  those  you  do  meet  with  are  more  rounded  and 
worn  than  they  were  near  the  crag.  They  have  grown  smooth 
and  polished,  their  edges  have  been  worn  off.  and  many  of 
them  are  well  rounded.  Once  more  you  make  a  further  ex- 
amination still  lower  down  the  valley,  and  here  and  there 
where  the  stream  has  thrown  up  a  bank  of  gravel,  you  find 
that  the  pieces  of  our  red  crag  have  been  so  well  ground  away 
tiiat  they  now  form  part  of  an  ordinary  water-worn  gravel. 

III.— How  GraTely  Sand,  and  Mud  Become  Sedimentary 
Rocks. 

So  long  as  a  current  of  water  is  moving  swiftly  it  keeps  the 
gravel,  sand,  and  mud  from  settling  down  on  the  bottom.  A 
rapid  current  will  hurry  along,  not  only  mud  and  sand,  but 
even  gravel.  As  its  rapidity  flags,  first  the  gravel  wiH  sink  to 
the  bottom  as  a  sediment,  the  sand  will  sink  more  slowly  and 
be  carried  farther,  while  the  mud  will  hang  in  the  water  for  a 
long  time,  travel  a  much  greater  distance,  and  only  fall  with 
extreme  slowness  to  the  bottom. 

Yon  can  examine  the  bottom  of  a  dried  up  pooland  see  exactly 
what  took  place  when  the  mnddy  water  filled  it  Here  at  the 
npper  end  is  the  tongue  of  sand  pushed  out  from  the  shore  by 
tibc  streamlet.    Yon  teoognise  it  as  a  tmo  delta.     The  bottom 


of  the  rest  of  the  pool  is  covered  with  fine  mnddy  ailt  or  i 
spread  out  over  all  the  space  on  which  the  water  lay. 

With  a  kaife  we  carefully  cut  a  hole  or  trench  through  these 
deposits  OB  the  floor  so  as  to  learn  what  they  consist  of  from 
top  to  bottoai  A  cutting  of  this  kind  is  called  a  Section,  and 
may  be  of  any  siae.  The  steep  side  of  a  brooii,  the  wall  of  a 
ravine,  the  side  of  a  quarry  or  railway-cutting,  a  line  of  cliff, 
are  all  sections  of  the  rocks.  Let  ns  see  what  our  section  has 
totelL 

In  the  center  of  the  little  basin  the  sediment  brought  in  by 
the  rain  has  accumulated  to  a  depth,  let  ns  say,  of  an  mch, 
below  which  lies  the  ordinary  surface  of  the  roadway.  Now 
what  feature  strikes  yon  first  about  this  deposit  of  sediment 
when  yon  come  to  look  at  the  section  whidi  we  have  cut 
through  it  ?  Are  the  materials  arranged  without  any  order? 
By  no  means.  The  materials  have  been  deposited  in  layers 
which  have  been  laid  down  flat  one  above  another  Some  of 
these  layers  are  finer,  others  coarser  than  the  rest.  But 
whether  coarse  or  fine  they  all  show  the  same  general  arrange- 
ment  in  level  lines. 

In  this  way  you  gradually  would  come  to  be  convinced  that 
one  grand  leading  feature  of  the  sedimentary  deposits  laid 
down  under  water  is  that  they  are  not  mere  random  heaps  of 
rubbish  but  that  they  are  assorted  and  spread  over  each  other 
in  regular  layers  This  kind  of  arrangement  is  called  Strati- 
fication, and  the  sediments  so  arranged  are  said  to  be  strati- 
fied. So  charactenstu  is  this  mode  of  arrangement  among  the 
sedimentary  rocks  that  they  are  often  called  also  the  Stratified 
Rocks. 

The  sheets  of  sand.  (Travel,  or  mud  which  can  be  seen  on 
the  sea-shore,  or  at  any  lake  or  pool  on  land,  are  soft  or  loose 
materials.  Sandstone,  conglomerate,  shale,  or  any  other 
sedimentaiy  rock,  is  usually  more  or  less  hard  or  com* 
pact. 

A  sedimentary  rock  then  is  one  formed  from  sediment 
which  was  derived  from  the  waste  of  older  rocks,  and  de- 
posited in  water^  It  usually  shows  the  stratified  arrangement 
characteristic  of  water-formed  deposits.  Since  it^  original 
formation  it  has  usually  been  hardened  into  stone  by  pressnie 
or  infiltration. 

IV.  How  the  Remains  of  Plants  and  Animals  come  to 
be  Fonnd  in  Sedimentary  Rocks, 

What  is  this  black  object  lying  on  the  npper  tnrfaoe  oC  that 
stone  ?  You  see  at  once  that  it  has  the  form  of  a  plant  and 
resembles  some  of  the  fern  tribe.  Examine  it  mora  dosely, 
and  tracing  the  delicate  veining  of  the  fronds,  yon  cannot 
doubt  that,  although  no  longer  soft  and  green,  it  was  once  a 
living  fern.  It  has  been  changed  into  a  Uack  substance 
which,  when  yon  look  carefully  at  it,  proves  to  be  a  kind  of 
coal.  Little  fragments  and  layers  of  the  same  l||sck  coaly 
substance  nsay  occur  throughout  the  piece  of  shale.  If  you 
scrape  a  little  off  and  put  it  upon  the  point  of  a  knife,  you 
find  that  yon  can  bum  away  the  black  material  while  the 
grains  of  sand  or  day  remain  bdiind.  These  fragments  and 
layers  are  evidently  only  leaves  and  bits  of  different  plants 
^ibtiidtd  ^*  thft  tswit  tlT*T  flff  thf  Isigtr  *"i^  better 
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ienu  Nofir  hour  did  plants  find  thdr  wmj  into  the  lieart  of  a 
fmce  of  stone  ? 

Rain  can  wash  away  leaTes  and  other  pieces  of  pUmts,  and 
aUow  them  to  drop  in  a  pool,  where  they  become  interstrati* 
fied  with  tlie  sOt.  that  is,  are  deposited  between  its  layers  and 
cofcred  over  by  it 

Yon  can  now  see  therefore  how  it  is  that  pieces  of  ferns  or 
any  other  lund  of  land  plants  should  be  found  in  the  heart  of 
•ndi  a  afiiid  stone  as  our  bit  of  shale.  The  stone  was  once 
naiely  to  mnch  sediment  laid  down  below  water,  and  the 
iafpOfUHtuy  plants  were  drifted  away  from  the  place  where 
^btf  gnw  mtO  at  last  they  were  buried  among  that  sediment 

It  li  Dot  only  plants,  howerer,  which  occur  imbedded  in 
aeAmeBtary  rodcs.  Yon  will  notice  a  number  of  shells  and 
otfMf  aohnal  remains,  chiefly  iriUMess,  that  is,  little  sea^ 
QMrtnes  belonging  to  the  same  great  tribe  with  our  common 
cnb  and  lobster.  Yon  do  not  need  now  to  be  told  how  they 
came  there.  Yon  have  learnt  that  anything  lying  at  the  bot> 
tom  of  the  sea  or  of  a  lake  will  be  buried  in  sediment 

Any  relic  of  a  plant  or  animal  imbedded  in  rock  is  called  a 
FosaiL 

V.  A  Quarry  and  its  Z^eisons. 

Let  us  inppose  ourselves  to  be  in  a  quarry. 

In  the  first  place  what  feature  about  the  quarry  strikes  yon 
most  forcibly  ixdien  yon  enter?  You  answer  readily,  the 
Stratification  of  the  rocks.  They  are  arranged  hi  layers  or 
beds,  one  above  another,  in  that  stratified  arrangement  which 
you  have  found  to  be  so  characteristic  of  rocks  laid  down  as 
sediment  under  water. 

In  the  second  place,  you  observe  that  they  do  not  all  consist 
of  the  same  materials.  Some  are  of  fine  conglomerate,  others 
of  various  kinds  of  sandstone,  and  some  of  difierent  sorts  of 
shales  or  days.  These  beds  or  strata  as  they  are  called, 
alternate  irregularly  with  each  other,  just  as  gravel,  sand, 
and  mud  might  be  found  altematiog  in  the  delta  of  a  river 
or  under  the  sea. 

In  the  third  place,  let  ns  ask  yon  to  point  out  which  are  the 
oldest  of  the  beds.  You  answer  without  hesitation  that  those 
at  the  bottom  of  the  quarry  must  be  the  oldest,  because  they 
certainly  were  deposited  before  those  lying  above  them.  In 
all  such  cases  the  beds  at  the  bottom  are  the  oldest,  and  those 
at  the  top  the  newest  This  arrangement  of  one  bed  or 
itfatom  above  another  is  called  the  Order  of  Superposition. 

We  tpBt  open  some  of  the  lower  beds  of  sandstone  and  find 
dieir  florftioes  often  covered  with  markings.  If  you  have  ever 
walked  along  a  flat  sandy  beach  yon  must  have  noticed  the 
ripolOi^Daiks  which  the  shallow  rippling  water  leaves  on  the 
■oft  aand.  They  are  precisely  like  those  on  the  sandstone. 
Yon  may  see  them  too  along  the  shelving  margin  of  a  lake, 
indeed  whatever  water  has  been  thrown  by  the  wind  into  little 
wavelets  oiver  a  sandy  bottom.  They  betoken  shallow  water. 
Hence  we  have  learnt  one  important  fact  from  our  quarry,  as 
tc  die  off^^  of  these  rocks :  viz.,  that  they  were  not  deposited 
in  a  deep  sea,  but  in  shallow  water. 

We  look  still  farther  among  these  strata,  and  notice  at  last 
Ihat  some  of  them  are  curiously  covered  widi  little  round  pits, 
abovtihesiaaofpeasorlssa.    How  did  these  aiaridngs  come 


there?    Yon  know  that  when  drops  of  rain  fall  upon  ai 
suriaoe  of  moist  sand,  such  as  tliat  of  the  beach,  they  each 
make  a  little  dent  on  it 

Here  then  is  another  (act  which  throws  still  more  light  cm 
the  history  of  these  rocks.  The  ripple-marks  show  that  the 
water  must  have  been  shallow;  the  rain  prints  prove  that  it 
must  have  risen  along  a  beach  liable,  now  and  then,  to  be  laid 
dry  to  the  air  and  rain.  Now  can  we  tell  whether  the  water 
was  salt  or  fresh  ?  in  other  words,  was  this  beach  the  shore  of  a 
lake,  or  of  the  sea  ? 

Again  we  turn  to  the  rocks  themselves,  and  from  some  of 
the  layers  of  shale  we  pick  out  a  number  of  fossils,  which 
enable  us  to  answer  the  question. 

ORGANIC  ROCKS,  OR  ROCKS  FORMED  OP 
THE  REMAINS  OF  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS. 

L  Rocks  Formed  of  the  Remains  of  Plants. 

Since  the  leaves,  branches,  and  steins  of  plants,  and  die 
shells  or  other  remains  of  animals,  are  sometunes  scattered  so 
abundantly  through  ordinary  sedimentary  rodcs,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  sometimes  they  may  occur  in  such  quantity  as  to  form 
great  deposits  of  themselves.  Yon  could  hardty  call  such 
deposits  sedimentary,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  coirmon 
shale  and  sandstone  are  so  named.  We  may  term  them  Oi^ 
ganic  Rocks,  or,  Organically  derived  Rocks,  becanse 
they  owe  their  origin  to  the  accumulation  of  what  are  caDed 
organic  remains,  or  fossils,  that  is,  the  remains  of  plants  or 
animals.  A  plant  or  animal  lives,  moves,  and  grows  by  means 
of  what  are  called  organa  For  instance,  we  walk  by  using 
our  legs,  which  are  our  organs  of  locomotUn;  we  speak  with 
our  month,  which  contains  our  organs  of  speech;  we  see  by 
means  of  eyes,  which  are  our  organs  of  sight;  and  so  on. 
Eveiy  object,  therefore,  which  possesses  organs  is  said  to  be 
organized  or  to  be  an  organism.  So  that  when  you  see  dib 
word  organism  yon  will  remember  that  it  means  either  a  plant 
or  an  animal,  for  it  is  only  plants  and  animals  which  are  leaUy 
organized, 

We  begin  with  those  rocks  which  have  been  formed  oat  ol 
the  remains  of  plants.  As  an  illustration  let  ns  ask  yon  to 
examine  carefully  a  piece  of  coaL  If  you  master  aH  iSbat  k 
has  to  tell  yon,  you  win  not  have  much  difficulty  in  tndng 
out  the  history  of  other  rocks  belonging  to  this  series. 

Now  look  at  one  end  of  a  lump  of  coal,  where  the  edges  of 
the  layers  are  exposed.  You  cannot  follow  them  with  tht 
same  ease  as  in  the  case  of  a  piece  of  shale,  for  they  teem  to 
blend  into  one  another.  But  you  may  notice  that  among  tht 
layers  of  hard,  bright,  glossy  substance,  there  occur  others  of  a 
soft  material  like  charcoal  A  mere  general  look  at  sbA  a 
piece  of  coal  would  show  you  that  it  is  stratified. 

You  know  that  coal  can  be  burnt  away  so  as  to  lestte  calf 
ashes  behind,  and  that  in  this  respect  it  resembles 
peat  Chemists  have  analyzed  coal  and  found  that  it  ( 
of  the  same  materials  as  wood  or  peat,  and  that  in  reafitj  k  is 
only  so  much  vegetation  whidi  has  been  pressed  together,  aad 
gradually  changed  into  the  black  substance  now  ukmI  as  fiid. 

Let  us  suppose  omrselves  at  a  ooal  mine.  Now,  first  of  al^ 
you  see  that  the  ooal  occui  ss  a^bed,  having  a  tibkhaasi  «f  a 
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few  feet  This  bedded  character  agrees  with  what  yon  have 
already  noticed  as  to  the  internal  layers  in  the  stone,  and  con- 
firms you  in  believing  that  coal  is  a  stratified  rock.  Next  ob- 
genre  that  the  pavement  on  which  the  coal  rests,  and  the  roof 
which  covers  it,  are  both  made  of  very  different  materials  from 
the  coal  itsel£  Were  you  to  cut  a  trench  or  section  through 
pavement*  coal,  and  roof,  you  would  prove  beyond  any  doubt 
that  the  bed  of  coal  lies  among  beds  of  common  sedimentary 
rocks. 

You  are  driven  to  conclude  that  in  truth  the  nnder^daj  is 
an  old  soil,  and  the  bed  of  coal  represents  the  vegeta- 
tion which  grew  npon  it. 

II.  Rocks  Formed  ont  of  the  Remains  of  Animals. 

It  is  on  die  floor  of  the  great  sea  that  the  most  wonderful 
examples  occur  of  the  way  in  which  rocks  are  gradually  built 
up  from  the  remains  of  animals  to  a  depth  of  many  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  feet,  and  over  distances  of  many  hundreds  of 
miles. 

To  the  west  of  Britain  -the  Atlantic  soon  and  suddenly 
deepenSi  Its  floor  then  stretches  away  to  Newfoundland  as  a 
vast  pldn,  die  lowest  part  of  which  is  about  14,000  feet  below 
the  waves.  It  was  over  this  wide  submarine  plain  that  the 
telegraph  cables  had  to  be  laid,  and  hence  numerous  sound- 
ings were  made  all  the  way  across  from  Ireland  to  the  Aiueri* 
can  coast.  While  in  the  shallower  parts  of  the  sea  the  bottom 
was  found  to  be  covered  with  sand,  gravel,  or  mud,  from  the 
deeper  parts  there  came  up  with  the  sounding-lead  a  peculiar 
gray  sticky  substance  known  as  ooze,  which  must  stretch  over 
that  wide  deep-sea  basin  for  many  thousands  of  square  miles. 
This  oose  when  dried  looks  like  a  dirty  kind  of  chalk.  After 
the  lapse  of  centuries,  If  the  deposit  were  to  remain  ondis* 
turl>ed,  and  if  we  could  set  a  watch  to  measure  its  growth,  we 
should  find  it  to  have  risen  upward  and  to  have  inclosed  the 
remains  of  any  stai^fishes  or  other  sea-creatures  which  chanced 
to  die  and  leave  their  remains  upon  the  bottom.  Hundreds 
of  feet  of  such  slow-formed  deposit  have  no  doubt  already  been 
laid  down  over  the  bottom  of  the  octhk  between  Ireland  and 
Newfoundland.  Here  then  is  a  second  and  notable  example 
of  how  a  deep  and  far-spread  mass  of  rock  may  be  formed  out 
of  the  remains  of  animals. 

IGNEOUS  ROCKS. 
L  What  IgneoQS  Rocks  Are. 

This  word  igneous  means  literally  fiery.  It  does  not  veiy 
accurately  describe  the  rocks  to  which  it  is  applied,  but  it  has 
long  been  in  use  to  include  all  rocks  which  have  been  actually 
melted  within  the  earth,  or  ivl.lch  have  been  thrown  ontat  the 
surfsceby  the  action  of  volcanoes.  So  that  the  Igneous  Rocks 
owe  their  origin  to  some  of  the  effects  of  the  internal  heat  of 
the  earth. 

You  will  find  that  the  solid  materials  cast  up  by  volcanoes 
are  of  two  kinds — ist,  streams  of  molten  rock  called  Lava, 
poured  down  the  sides  of  a  volcanic  mountain  during  an  erup- 
tion :  and  ad,  immense  quantities  of  dost,  sand,  and  stones, 
cast  up  into  the  air  from  the  mouth  of  the  volcano,  and  falling 
down  upon  the  mountain,  sometimes  even  all  over  the  tor* 
toonding  country  for  a  distance  of  many  miles,  I 


Here  then  are  two  very  dissimilar  kinds  of  rock-material 
discharged  from  the  interior  of  the  globe.  The  lava  cools  and 
hardens  into  a  solid  rock.  The  loose  ashes  and  stones^  IUds* 
wise,  are  in  time  pressed  and  hardened  into  more  or  leflBifam 
beds  of  stone.  So  that  two  totally  distinct  kinds  of  lock  Sis 
laid  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  the  volcanob  In  fho 
case  of  the  lava,  the  rock,  if  you  look  at  it  with  a  maffdffing 
glass,  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  distinct  crystals  sH  matted 
together.  The  beds  of  a&hes,  on  the  other  hand,  no  matter 
how  compact  they  may  have  become,  are  found  to  be  made 
up  of  irregular  fragments  of  various  kinds  of  stono^  and  of 
ail  sizes,  from  the  finest  dust  up  to  big  blocks.  By  sttending 
to  this  very  simple  and  intelligible  difference  yon  could 
arrange  igneous  rocks  into  two  great  groups— ist^  the  C>J^ 
talline,  that  is,  those  which  are  made  up  of  ciyitala*  and 
wliich  have  once  been  in  a  melted  state ;  and  2d,  the  Prag* 
mental,  that  is,  those  which  consbt  of  the  loose  T"«^»rri«'1f 
thrown  out  during  volcanic  explosions. 

Crystalline  Igneous  Rocks. — ^When  the  rock  was  still 
melted  it  was  full  of  imprisoned  steam  and  gas  which  were  con- 
stantly striving  to  escape  to  the  surface.  It  was  this  steam 
which  collected  into  little  bubbles  and  formed  the  curious  set 
of  holes  in  the  mass  of  the  still  molten  rock.  In  the  same 
way  the  holes  which  you  often  see  in  the  heart  of  a  loaf  of 
bread  were  formed  by  the  struggles  of  the  steam  to  escape  from 
the  dough  as  it  was  heated  in  the  oven. 

There  are  Fragmental  Igneous  Rocks. — Now  this  is 
the  kind  of  material  under  which  the  old  Roman  city  of  Pom- 
peii was  buried.  It  fell  upon  the  streets  and  houses  and  grad- 
ually covered  them  up  as  the  eruption  of  the  neighboring  vol- 
cano continued.  And  at  this  day  the  workmen  find  the  streets 
and  chambers  all  choked  up  with  layers  of  coarser  and  finer 
volcanic  ash  and  dust. 

These  masses  of  consolidated  volcanic  dust  and  stones  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Tufl. 

II.  Where  Igneous  Rocks  Come  From. 

If  we  ask  you  firom  what  source  the  Igneous  Rocks  have 
been  derived,  you  will  reply  that  they  have  come  up  from 
the  intensely  hot  regions  within  the  earth. 

Deep  Borings  and  Mines. — If  you  were  taken  down  to 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  mine  in  the  United  States,  you  would 
find  the  temperature  much  warmer  there  than  near  the  sur* 
fiEu:e,  and  a  similar  increase  of  heat  would  meet  yon  In  the 
deep  mines  of  every  country  in  the  world.  You  would  loon 
discover,  too,  that  on  the  whole  the  deeper  the  mine  the 
greater  the  warmth  would  be.  In  the  same  way  were  yon  to 
bore  a  deep  narrow  hole  into  the  earth  for  several  hundreds 
of  feet  and  let  a  thermometer  down  to  the  bottom,  yon  would 
find  that  the  mercuiy  would  rise  in  the  tube. 

Experiments  of  this  kind  have  been  made  all  over  Ae'g^be, 
with  the  result  of  Showing  that  after  we  get  down  for  a  short 
and  variable  distance  below  the  surface,  we  readi  a  temperature 
which  remains  the  same  all  the  year,  and  that  undemestli  that 
limit  the  temperature  rises  about  z*  Fahrenheit  for  every  fiftj 
or  sixty  feet  of  descent  If  this  rate  of  increase  oootinuet,  us 
should  get  uncomfortably  hot  before  having  deseended  veiy_ 

for.    For  instance,  at  a  depth  of  about  two  mUei  water  woaU  /> 
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be  at  hsboflhig^iutot.  and  at  d«pd»  U  tw^ntf-fiTe  or  tliirty 
milat,  the  metals  wmilcl  have  the  sane  tereperaturet  as  those 
at  wkidi.tkej  reapoctiTelj  melt  oa  the  svriace  of  the  earth.  It 
it  dear  from  this  kind  of  evidence  that  the  inside  of  our 
planet  mast  be  in  an  intensely  heated  condition. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  Hot  Spring  occur.  To  keep 
«p  soch  hot  springs  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  there  most 
aieuredly  be  great  stores  of  heat  within  the  earth. 

Neither  the  heat  of  deep  mines  nor  of  hot  springs  affords 
Mich  an  impressive  lesson  as  to  the  earth's  internal  high  tem- 
perature as  is  furnished  by  Volcanoes,  The  hot  vapors  and 
fteam  which  rise  from  the  craters  of  volcanoes,  the  torrents 
of  hot  water  which  sometimes  issue  from  their  sides,  the 
■tieams  of  molten  lava  which  break  out  and  roll  far  down  the 
slopes  of  a  volcanic  mountain,  burning  up  and  burying  trees, 
fields,  gardens,  and  villages — are  all  tokens  of  the  intense 
heat  of  the  inside  of  the  earth  from  which  they  come. 

At  the,  present  time  there  are,  it  is  said,  about  270  volcanoes 
either  constantly  or  at  intervals  throwing  out  steam,  hot  ashes, 
and  lava,  in  different  parts  of  the  globe.  Even  among  the 
perpetual  snows  of  the  South  Polar  regions  they  have  been 
met  with,  and  also  far  within  the  Arctic  Circle  at  the  Island 
of  Jan  Mayen. 

But  besides  these  volcanoes  which  are  still  active,  many  others 
occur  from  which  no  eruptions  have  ever  been  seen  to  take 
take  place,  and  which  are  therefore  called  dormant  or  extinct. 

But  in  igneous  rocks  you  do  not  see  the  only  evidence  of 
how  the  internal  heat  affects  the  surface  of  the  earth.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Earthquakes  must  be  mainly  due  to 
commotions  which  take  their  origin  from  the  effect!  of  this 
heat. 

Perhaps  you  will  ask,  why,  since  the  inside  of  the  planet  is 
so  hot,  does  it  not  melt  the  outside,  or  at  least  why  is  the  out- 
side not  wanner  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  one  time, 
many  millions  of  years  ago,  the  globe  was  immensely  hotter 
than  it  is  now.  In  fact  it  then  resembled  our  burning  sun,  of 
which  it  once  probably  formed  a  part,  and  from  which  it  and 
the  other  planets  were  one  by  one  detached^  During  the  vast 
interval  which  has  passed  away  since  then  it  has  been  gradu- 
ally cooling,  and  thus  the  heat  in  the  inside  is  only  the  re- 
mains of  that  6erce  heat  which  once  marked  the  whole  planet 
The  outer  parts  have  cooled  and  become  solid,  but  they  are 
bid  conductors  of  heat,  and  allow  the  heat  from  the  inside  to 
psss  away  into  space  only  with  extreme  slownesSc  Hence,  in 
SpHe  of  the  hi^h  temperature  of  the  interior,  we  are  not  sensi- 
ble that  it  wanD«  the  outer  surface  of  the  earth. 

You  are  already  familiar  with  the  fact  that  bodies  expand 
Viben  they  are  heated,  and  contract  as  they  cool.  "When  the 
earth  was  vastly  hotter  than  now  it  must  also  have  filled  more 
•pace.  While  cooling  it  has  been  contracting.  As  it  is  still 
cooling  it  most  be  stUl  contracting,  but  so  slowly  that  on  the 
Hbole  we  are  not  sensible  of  the  process.  But  some  of  the 
effects  are  visible  enough  among  the  rocks, 

THE  CRUST  OF  THE  EARTH. 
iLPfOofli  that  Parts  ol  the  Crust  have  baen  Pushed  Up, 
This  solid  lodcj  oat«  psrt  of  the  esrth  cm  which  we  live, 


lato  which  mea  sink  mines  aad  oat  of  whidi  springs  arise,  is 

called  the  Earth's  Crust. 

The  rocks  of  which  this  crust  consists  belong  mostly  to  tte 
Sedimentary  series,  a  large  number  to  the  Organic  series,  and 
a  smaller,  bat  still  considerable  proportion,  to  the  Igneoas 
series. 

n.  Proofs  that  Parts  of  the  Crust  have  Sunk  Down. 

Submerged  Forests,  are  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  of 
subsidence  of  the  earth's  surface,  just  as  the  raised  beaches  are 
taken  as  proofs  of  upheavaL 

The  beds  of  coal,  for  example,  which  once  flourished  as 
green  forests  at  the  surface,  are  now  found  buried  deep  within 
the  earth. 

Two  facts  are  now  very  clear  to  yon  about  the  crust  of  tiie 
earth— 1st,  it  has  often  been  pushed  outward,  so  as  to  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  2d,  it  has  also  often  sank  in- 
ward so  as  to  carry  parts  of  the  land  deep  beneath  thesca-leveL 
But  it  could  not  undergo  these  movements  without  sufiering 
other  changes. 

III.  Proofs  that  the  Rocks  of  the  Earth's  Crust  have 
been  Tilted,  Crumpled,  and  Broken. 

The  crust  of  the  earth,  instead  of  being  made  of  regular  lay- 
ers one  above  another,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  has  been  so 
^squeezed  and  fractured,  that  in  many  cases  the  bottom  or  old- 
est rocks  have  been  pushed  up  far  above  the  newest. 

Wherever,  therefore,  strata  are  pushed  up  or  let  down  more 
at  one  place  than  at  another,  without  being  actually  broken 
across,  they  must  be  thrown  into  an  inclined  position.  Now 
this  unequal  and  irregular  kind  of  movement  has  taken  place 
many  times  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  If  you  look  at  the 
stratified  rocks,  in  most  parts  of  this  and  other  countries,  you 
will  seldom  find  them  quite  flat — usually  they  are  inclined, 
sometimes  gently,  sometimes  steeply,  so  that  they  have  not 
only  been  upheaved  out  of  the  sea,  but  have  been  moved  ir- 
regtilarly  and  unequally. 

IV,  The  Origin  of  Mountains. 

First  of  all,  then,  when  any  chain  of  mountains  Is  ^"fpin^ 
it  is  found  to  be  made  of  rocks  belonging  to  one  or  more  of 
the  three  great  classes  with  which  yon  are  already  acqmun  ted. 
In  particular,  the  great  mass  of  most  mountain  chains  consists 
of  various  kinds  of  stratified  rocks— such  as  sandstones*  oon- 
glomerates  limestones,  and  others.  Now  yon  have  found  ihax 
these  rocks  have  been  laid  down  nnder  water,  most  of  thean 
under  the  sea.  They  often  contain  the  remains  of  shells^ 
corals,  sea-urchins,  or  other  marine  creatures,  and  these  re 
mains  may  be  taken  out  of  the  rocks  even  at  the  snmnats  d 
the  mountains.  No  clearer  proof  than  this  could  be  required 
to  show  that  mountains  are  not  lo  old  as  "  the  beginning  of 
things,"  foi  these  fossils  prove  that  where  the  mountains  now 
stand  wide  seas  once  rolled. 

Again,  mountains  which  consist  of  rocks  formed  originmlly 
under  the  sep  must  owe  their  existence  to  some  force  which 
could  raise  up  the  bed  of  the  tea  into  hi^  land  As  a  < 
sequence  of  the  slow  cooling  of  our  planet,  its  outer  crust,  1 
dcx  the  enormous  strain  of  contnction,  has  been  finoed  iq»  i 
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ridges  in  different  places,  with  wide  innken  spaces  between. 
The  rid^^ei  form  mountain  chains,  while  the  sunken  spaces  are 
filled  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean  If  yon  look  at  a  map  of 
the  world  you  may  trace  out  the  principal  lines  of  eleratioiii 
as  they  are  called,  over  the  globe. 

The  same  forces  which  have  carved  ont  valleys  and  left 
mountain  ridges  standing  out  between  them  are  still  busy  at 
their  work.  Every  year  adds  to  the  waste.  And  thus,  although 
when  we  gaze  at  a  mountain-chain  we  know  thai  first  of  all 
it  was  heaved  up  by  movements  from  below,  we  nevertheless 
learn  to  recognize  that  all  the  familuu  forms  which  it  now 
assumes  have  since  that  early  time  of  upheaval  been  carved 
upon  it  by  the  very  same  forces — rains  frosts,  springs, 
glaciers,  and  tht  rest— which  are  busy  acolptnring  its  surface 
ttiU. 

V.  How  the  Rocks  of  the  Cnxst  Tell  the  History  of 
the  Earth. 

What  papers  and  inscriptions,  coins  and  books  are 
to  the  historian,  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  are  to  the 
geologist.  They  contain  all  the  real  evidence  at  his  disposaL 
What  he  can  gather  from  them  at  one  place  must  be  com- 
pared with  what  he  collects  from  them  at  another  He  must 
journey  far  and  wide  in  search  of  facts  which  are  not  to  be 
found  at  his  own  door.  Gaps  will  certainly  occur,  which  even 
the  skill  and  industry  of  many  years  may  never  completely 
bridge  over ;  for  the  rocks,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  sub- 
jset  to  nvoliitioiii  quite  as  destmctiTe  in  their  way  ss  tlioM 


which  have  swept  away  the  archives  of  cities  and  nations 
The  geologist,  therefore,  can  only  at  the  best  produce  an  im* 
perfect  chronicle.  But  it  is  one  which  has  a  profound  interest 
for  all  of  us,  for  it  is  the  story  of  our  own  globe — of  its  coiw 
tinents  and  oceans,  its  mountains  and  valleys,  its  rivers  and 
lakes,  of  the  tnbes  of  plants  and  animals  which  people  its  sui^ 
face,  and  of  the  advent  and  progress  of  man  himselt 

Geological  history  brings  before  us,  in  this  way.  many  facts 
well  calculated  k  impress  our  minds  with  the  great  antiquity 
of  oui  planet,  and  with  the  marvelous  chain  of  changes  by 
which  the  present  order  of  things  has  been  brought  about. 
We  learn  from  it  that  mountains  and  valleys  hive  not  come 
suddenly  into  existence,  such  as  we  now  see  them,  but  hnve 
been  formed  gradually,  by  a  long  series  of  processes  similar  U> 
those  which  are  even  now  slowly  doing  the  same  work.  Wo 
discover  that  every  part  of  the  land  under  our  feet  can  yield 
ns  up  its  story,  if  we  only  know  how  to  question  it.  Ai>dy 
strangest  of  all,  we  find  that  the  races  of  plants  and  animals 
which  now  tenant  land  and  sea,  are  not  the  first  or  original  races, 
bnt  that  they  were  preceded  by  others,  these  again  by  others 
still  more  remote.  We  see  that  there  has  been  upon  the  earth 
a  history  of  living  things,  as  well  as  of  dead  matter.  At  the 
beginning  of  that  wonderful  history  we  detect  traces  merely  of 
lowly  forms,  like  the  foraminifera  of  the  Atlantic  ooze.  At  the 
end  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  man — thinking  working, 
restless  man,  battling  steadily  with  the  powers  of  nature,  and 
overcoming  them  one  by  one^  by  learning  how  to  obey  ths 
kws  which  direct  t 
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How  to  arrange  a  Fanqr  Fair — Amusements— Refreshment 
Stall— Flower  Stall— Live  Stock  Stall— Poor  People's  StalL 


HE  IDEA  OF  OR- 
GANIZING  A 
FANCY    FAIR,  on 

the  occasion  of  subscrib- 
ing to  any  charitable  in- 
stitution has  become  a 
mature  of  the  present  age. 
ds  opportunities  to  many 
)ple  of  pleasantly  exerting 
Ives,  discovers  and  brings 
I  obscure  talents,  promotes 
iirse  and  amusement,  and 
itly  insures  most  advan- 
retums. 
•low  to  Get   up  a  Fair. — The  purpose  for 
~     ch   the  funds  realized  are  intended  should  be 
.  ^arly  stated  and  circulated  among  all  who  are  wanted 
CO  take  part  in  conducting  the  bazaar,  and  every 
means  should  be  employed  to  secure  profitable  assist- 
ance in  the  enterprise.  A  committee  of  ladies  should 
be  formed,  and  their  decisions,  when  duly  weighed 
and  approved,  carefully  carried  out.  To  them  belongs 
Che  onus  of  providing  the  field  of  operations  and  ap- 
pointing the  workers  therein. 

The  two  most  popular  stalls  are  always  the 
refreshment-stall  and  the  flower-stalL  The  holders 
of  these  must  be  chosen  with  much  care,  or  but  in- 


different results  will  ensue.  The  latter  require 
special  talent  for  artistic  decoration  and  arrange- 
ment, the  former  for  quickness,  skill,  and  neatness. 
The  other  stalls  are  apportioned  to  such  ladies  as  are 
willing  to  undertake  them. 

A  suitable  room  must  now  be  hired.  One  long; 
large  room,  with  smaller  ones  opening  into  it,  is  the 
best  These  latter  are  used  for  exhibitions,  conjuring 
rooms,  cloak-rooms,  etc.  School-rooms  are  just  the 
kind  of  room  required,  and  are  frequently  lent  for 
this  purpose. 

How  to  Arrange  a  Fair.— The  room  must  be 
made  to  look  as  artistic  and  inviting  as  possible.  If 
evergreens  can  be  easily  and  inexpensively  procured 
to  festoon  the  walls  and  wreathe  pillars,  they  look 
very  handsome.  The  effect  can  be  enhanced  by  the 
introduction  of  natural  or  artificial  flowers. 

Sometimes  flags  and  banners  are  arranged  singly 
or  in  groups  on  the  walls.  They  look  very  well 
Appropriate  mottoes  worked  on  perforated  card- 
board with  shaded  wools,  or  of  grouped  autumn 
leaves,  or  of  wadding  frosted  with  glass-powder,  add 
much  to  the  appearance* 

The  center  of  the  room  may  be  arranged  to  form 
a  rockery,  through  which,  if  practicable,  a  wateipipc 
may  be  conducted,  having  a  jet  fixed  to  the  uppa 
end.  This  serves  to  keep  the  plants  from  withering 
and  is  very  cool  and  refreshing  to  the  assembly.  Feins, 
geraniums,  mosses,  and  almost  any  flowers  save  those 
with  a  very  powerful  odor,  may  be  eoqpkgred  for 
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fhis  purpose ;  and  when  the  pots  are  concealed  by 
means  of  virgin  cork  a  very  pretty  effect  can  be  pro- 
duced 

A  very  easily-made  ornament  consists  of  an  ordi- 
nary wooden  bucket  covered  with  fir-cones,  nutshells, 
short  bits  of  wood,  etc.  When  these  have  been  firmly 
glued  on,  varnish  the  whole  with  mahogany  varnish, 
or  gild  it  with  gold  paint  A  row  of  cones  placed 
round  the  top  stands  up  as  an  edge.  Now  get  some 
of  the  large  hedge-ferns  and  place  them  in  the  bucket, 
concealing  the  earth  by  means  of  moss.  If  a  hole 
has  been  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  bucket,  the  ferns 
will  take  no  harm.  A  few  such  buckets,  placed  in 
nooks  and  comers  where  they  will  not  inconvenience 
any  one,  will  look  very  well  The  ferns  and  buckets 
can  be  offered  for  sale  also,  to  be  taken  away  at  the 
close  of  the  bazaar. 

All  the  windows  in  the  room  should  be  hung 
with  curtains  either  of  lace  or  muslin,  held  back  by 
bows  of  ribbon.  They  serve  to  temper  the  light  and 
give  a  cooler  look  to  the  room. 

A  platform,  if  the  room  has  not  one  already, 
must  be  put  up,  with  a  piano,  harp,  etc.,  placed  there- 
on for  the  amusement  of  the  company.  Programmes 
should  be  drawn  up,  and  sold  to  add  to  the  funds. 
An  agreeable  little  entertainment  can  be  provided, 
consisting  of  recitations,  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  ;  or  a  music-stall  may  be  provided,  at  which  a 
competent  pianist  shall  preside,  to  play  over  new 
music.  This  will  be  foimd  amusing  to  all  present, 
and  the  music  will  sell  readily.  The  piano  provided 
must  be  a  good  one,  but  not  too  loud  in  tone,  so  that 
it  may  not  interfere  with  what  b  passing  in  other 
parts  of  the  room. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  people  do  not  require 
further  amusement  than  what  appertains  to  the  fair 
proper.  When  a  visitor  has  made  the  tour  of  the 
room  once  or  twice,  examined  the  articles,  and  pur- 
chased such  as  please  her,  she  naturally  wishes  for 
something  more  to  do.  Raffles,  etc.,  are  very  amusing, 
it  is  true,  but  then  all  cannot  join  in  every  raffle,  and 
somehow  things  lose  their  interest  when  one  is  not 
part  of  it  oneself,  so  to  speak.  It  is  very  usual  to 
have  what  is  known  as  a  '*  Fine  Art  Exhibition/' 

When  skiUAiUy  and  originally  managed  this  is  veiy  amusing. 
Most  peof^  wiU  know  what  this  is,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  haye  not  seen  one,  the  foUowing  explanation  may  be  vmt' 
In] :— If  a  smaU  room  can  be  spared  for  the  porpoie,  so  much 
tiMbtttor,  bat  if  not,  a  screen  placed  in  one  comer  wiU  answer 
the  pnrpose  quite  as  wdL    Near  this  stands  the  keeper  with  a 


number  of  catalogues,  which  she  sells  to  the  passers-by.  She 
should  occasionally  call  out  some  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  the  exhibition.  Behind  the  screen  shelves  must}>e  fixed,  on 
which  the  articles  are  placed  in  the  order  in  whidi  they  are 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue.  The  ingenui^  of  the  keeper  of  j 
the  exhibition  must  be  exercised  to  provide  new  ideas,  as  many  | 
of  them  are  now  weU  known,  and  unless  originality  is  shown 
the  interest  wUl  flag.  Such  articles  as  a  baU  of  different  shades 
of  wool,  designated  in  the  catalogue  as  "  A  Fancy  BaU/ 
"  Ruins  in  China  "  (a broken  plate), "  A  Peer  of  Great  Britain'* 
(a  photograph  of  Brighton  Pier), ''  The  Belle  of  the  Village  "(a 
large  dinner-beU),  and  so  on,  are  all  somewhat  hackneyed  now, 
but  they  give  some  idea  of  the  plan  to  be  foUowed. 

Another  amusementi  especially  for  children,  is 
a  show  called  '^  The  Zoological  Gardens/'  or  a  me- 
nagerie. Another  screen  or  room  is  devoted  to  this 
purpose.  In  the  show  are  several  clock-work  toys 
representing  various  animals.  These,  when  wound 
up,  walk  after  one  another  along  a  shelf  or  table 
prepared  for  them.  \  Sometimes  the  show  b  called 
**  Noah's  Ark,"  in  which  case  an  ark  is  provided,  into 
which  the  animals  retire  after  promenading  round 
the  table.  This  is  a  source  of  great  amusement  to 
children,  and  shrieks  of  delight  are  frequently  heard 
as  each  little  animal  steadily  proceeds  on  its  way. 
The  toys  can  be  offered  for  sale  when  the  bazaar  is 
closing,  or  be  packed  away  to  do  duty  at  some  future 
period. 

Frequently  one  of  the  side  rooms  is  set  apart  as  a 
Hall  of  Magic,  in  which  a  conjurer  with  mysterious 
feats  and  witty  words  charms  both  old  and  young. 

Of  course  all  these  amusements  add  greatly  to  the 
funds,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  augment 
them.  A  good  band  is  always  an  attraction  to  any 
assembly,  and  if  the  bazaar  be  held  in  the  open  air 
it  is  especially  desirable. 

The  Refreshment-Stall  may  be  said  to  be  the 
busiest  and  most  prominent  stall  in  the  room,  and  it 
usually  proves  very  remimerative ;  the  comer  in  which 
it  is  placed  is  rarely  deserted.  Everything  should 
be  made  to  look  as  dainty  and  tempting  as  possible. 
Several  assistants  are  absolutely  necessary,  each  pre« 
siding  over  a  different  department  One  should  take 
the  urns,  another  the  sweetmeats,  a  third  the  more 
substantial  fare,  and  a  fourth  should  be  appointed  ex<^^ 
clusively  to  take  the  money  and  keep  the  accounts.  | 
Thb  last  b  a  most  important  rSie,  and  should  not  be| 
allotted  to  any  but  the  most  conscientiously  care-j 
fuL  I 

This  staU  can  be  rendered  espedaUy  attractive  by  bonhoH* 
mhrff  which  can  be  made  in  any  shape,  eidier  as  books  or 
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little  caiei,  and  should  be  filled  with  sweetmeats  or  presenred 
frait  Many  useful  and  prett  j  articles  may  be  attached  to  boxes 
of  sweets,  and  thus  sold.  For  boys,  boxes  of  sweets,  etc. ,  have 
an  especial  attraction  ;  and  as  there  is  not  much  for  a  boy  in  a 
bazaar,  this  feature  of  the  refreshment-stall  should  not  be  ex- 
cluded, if  only  for  their  sakes. 

The  Flower-Stall.— This  stall  is  always,  and 
deservedly,  the  most  attractive.  It  looks  charming 
indeed  if  only  a  little  taste  and  skill  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  In  any  large  city  or  town,  flowers  form 
one  of  the  most  profitable  features  of  the  Fair. 

The  stall  may  be  of  a  variety  of  forms.  We  have 
£  3en  one  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  basket  with  wreaths 
and  festoons  of  ivy  round  the  edge,  the  center  being 
composed  of  bouquets  of  growing  plants.  In  an- 
other instance  it  was  a  ship  freighted  with  flowers. 
The  prettiest  style  is  a  kind  of  grotto,  formed  of 
light  woodwork  entirely  hidden  by  bark  and  cork. 
In  all  the  nooks  and  crevices  of  the  framework  pots 
of  ferns  must  be  placed,  to  appear  as  though  growing 
there.  The  flowers  rise  above  this  in  the  form  of  a 
tower.  Baskets  and  ornamental  flowerpots  should 
be  hung  from  the  roof,  and  filled  with  ferns,  flowers, 
moss,  etc.  Another  way  which  has  an  exceedingly 
good  effect  is  to  have  the  stall  arranged  as  a  bank 
on  which  the  flowers  appear  growing,  interspersed 
with  ferns,  small  shrubs,  etc  Button-holes,  however, 
find  the  most  ready  sale.  Almost  any  gentleman 
will  at  least  buy  a  button-hole,  though  he  may  be 
one  of  those  who  are  perfectly  dismayed  at  the  idea 
of  buying  anything  else. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  have  a  zinc  tray  to  hold  the 
flowers,  that  they  may  be  kept  fresh  after  having  been 
made  up  into  tiny  bouquets. 

The  stall-keeper,  too,  must  be  very  careful  to 
notice  when  any  flowers  begin  to  droop  and  wither. 
These  should  at  once  be  removed  and  replaced  by 
fresh  ones  if  possible  ;  but  in  any  case  they  must  not 
be  allowed  to  remain,  or  the  whole  stall  will  look 
-:habby. 

Live-Stock  Stall. — ^This  is  rather  a  novelty,  and 
-snerally  a  success.  The  stall  should  be  rather  apart 
rom  the  others,  and  not  so  much  decorated,  or  it  will 
7  rove  inconvenient.  A  long  table,  on  which  to  place 
''le  various  cages  and  hampers,  is  essential.  Puppies, 
;uirrels,  guinea-pigs,  kittens,  canaries  and  other 
'  rds,  white  mice,  and  a  parrot  previously  educated 
■  \  a  manner  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  These,  and 

any  more  that  will  doubtless  suggest  themselves, 
.  ill  be  found  to  sell  easily.     They  must  be  carefully 


tended  during  the  time  they  are  offered  for  sate. 
Food  and  water  must  be  given  when  required,  and 
no  one  should  be  allowed  to  tease  them. 

Poor  People's  StalL— This  stall,  as  its  name 
implies,  should  be  devoted  to  those  articles  which 
are  intended  to  be  sold  for  giving  away  to  the  poor. 
Many  ladies  living  in  both  town  and  country  have 
not  time  for  making  garments  for  the  poor,  but  are 
pleased  to  buy  them  when  ready-made.  Every  kind 
of  garment  for  children — nightdresses,  chemises, 
pinafores,  socks,  dresses,  capes,  hoods,  babies'  caps, 
comforters,  knitted  gloves  and  mittens,  aprons,  be- 
sides garments  for  adults — will  be  readily  sold.  This 
stall  cannot,  of  course,  present  the  attractive  appear- 
ance common  to  the  others,  but  the  usefulness  of 
the  articles  displayed  will  prevent  the  returns  being 
insignificant 

HOW  TO  PREPARE  ARTICLES 
Soliciting  ContributioDt  from  Friends— How  to  Sell— Ifaridog  PHoai 

What  can  I  make  for  the  Fair?  is  a  question  that  is  asked 
by  hundreds  of  persons  every  year :  a  question  that  is  rarely 
found  easy  to  answer.  To  combine  salable  qualities  with 
ornamental — both  being  necessary  in  this  case — ^is  not  always 
a  simple  matter.  For  those  who  have  a  table  of  their  own, 
the  difficulty  is,  of  course,  increased.  They  may  ask  their 
friends  to  contribute,  but  the  chief  onus  falls  on  the  possessor 
of  the  stall,  and  unless  abundance  of  money  helps  them  to  a 
fair  haven,  there  will  be  many  contrary  winds  to  blow  them 
from  port. 

Soliciting  Contribntions  from  Friends.— As  in  planning 
a  picnic  one  promises  to  provide  wine,  another  fruit,  a  third 
sweetmeats  and  so  on,  so,  in  making  collections  for  baxaais, 
the  same  system  should  be  established  ;  otherwise  the  unfoc 
tunate  collector  Snds  her  stall  covered  with  crewel-work,  cro- 
chet, etc.,  as  the  case  may  be,  while  it  b  destitute  of  any  other 
attraction.  This  would  be  very  disheartening,  for  how  b  it 
possible  to  make  the  stall  attractive  with  but  one  feature? 
The  fair  canvasser,  therefore,  must  be  very  careful  to  obtaia 
the  greatest  possible  variety  of  contributions  in  order  to  in* 
sure  a  ready  sale.  One  friend,  perhaps,  is  gifted  with  a  talent 
for  etching.  She  should  be  asked  to  supply  d'oyleys,  comb- 
bags,  brush-bags,  &c.  Another  is  a  good  designer.  Let  her 
trace  designs  on  velvet,  canvas,  etc,  for  mantel-boards,  soli 
cushions,  footstools,  etc.,  etc  These  designs  may  be  wodced 
by  some  other  friend  or  offered  for  sale  as  they  are,  and  wfl» 
prove  very  acceptable  to  many  people  who  wish  to  work  tbeir 
own  cushions,  etc.,  but  who  cannot  design  their  patterns. 

Another  friend,  who  has  a  talent  for  flower-painting,  coaU 
doubtless  be  induced  to  provide  handscrcens,  mats,  lamp- 
shades, etc,  with  groups  of  flowers  painted  thereon,  either  m 
silk,  satin,  velvet,  muslin,  or  cardboard.  Another  oould  sap> 
ply  crewel-work,  another  lace,  and  so  <m. 
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not  from  dMncHnatton  but  beonie  they  cannot  affofd  to  buy  the  reqnU 
dte  matrrialw  A  good  plan,  therefore,  by  meant  of  which  theu"  help 
may  be  utilized  would  be  to  ascertain  what  they  would  like  to  make, 
and  then  either  give  them  the  materials  yourself,  or  let  some  opulent 
but  otherwise  useless  individual  do  sa  Much  may  be  procured  in  this 
Bumner,  and  great  pleasure  will  be  experienced  by  these  wUling  helpers, 
who  would  otherwise  be  debarred  from  such  enjoyment. 

School-giris  are  often  powerful  allies  in  this  work,  as  they 
canvass  among  their  nnmerous  friends,  often  obtaining  thus  a 
fair  number  of  salable  little  articles.  It  is  wonderful  how 
many  tasteful  and  useful  additions  can  be  made  by  means  of 
a  little  ingenuity,  a  skillful  hand,  and  a  willing  heart. 

It  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  pile  np  a  stall  with  a  heteroge- 
neous mass  of  little  elegant  nothings,  which  are  ornamental 
doubtless,  but  certainly  not  useful ;  equally  absurd,  too,  is  it 
to  exclude  them.  The  great  object  is  to  combine  utility  and 
elegance ;  when  that  is  arrived  at  the  stall-holder  may  congrat- 
ulate herself  upon  her  success.  Let  it  be  well  remembered, 
the  most  practical  articles  always  sell  the  best. 

How  to  Sell.— There  are  always  several  assistants  to  every 
stalL  These  assistants  are  of  great  use  in  selling  articles,  as 
they  are  not  obliged  to  remain  at  the  stall,  but  can  go  freely 
about  the  room,  oirrying  articles  for  sale  to  every  part.  They 
should  endeavor  to  sell  as  much  as  possible  without  annoying 
people.  To  be  teased  and  worried  to  buy  irritates  most 
people,  and  does  much  harm  to  the  cause.  The  medium  be- 
tween persecution  and  diffidence  must  be  aimed  at,  and  when 
attained  great  results  may  be  expected. 

Marking^  Prices.— This  very  important  matter  is  often 
mismanaged,  and  has  caused  the  failure  of  more  than  one  ven- 
ture. The  tendency  to  over-price  the  articles  b  great,  and 
too  frequently  yielded  ta  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  people 
win  give  extravagant  prices  for  things  whose  value  is  not 
more  than  half  the  money  asked,  just  because  the  object  is 
a  charitabh  one.  They  do  not  object  to  give  the  full  value, 
but  more  than  that  is  felt  to  be  an  imposition,  and  the  conse* 
quence  is  that  the  loose  purse-strings  are  lightly  drawn,  and 
no  persuasion  avails  to  slacken  them. 

Let  the  prices,  therefore,  be  reasonable  ;  look  over  all  that 
are  sent  ready-priced  by  friends,  altering  such  as  are  exorbi- 
tant. The  results  of  the  sale  will  be  greater,  and  the  number 
of  articles  left  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  bazaar  much  dimin- 
ished. 

With  the  articles  remaining  after  the  close  of  the  bazaar  it 
is  usual  to  have  a  sale  by  auction,  thus  disposing  of  many 
more.  The  mode  of  conducting  an  auction  needs  no  descrip- 
tion.  The  auctioneer  chosen  must  be  one  who  possesses 
plenty  of  humor  and  a  good  voice,  or  his  efforts  will  not  be  suc- 
cessful. The  surplus  of  the  refreshment-stall  may  also  be  got 
rid  of  by  the  same  means. 

HOW  TO  ARRANGE  AND  PLAN  A  STALL. 

Drapery— Color— open-air  Stalls— Pitting  up. 

Tne  first  consideration  is  the  arrangement  and  decoration 
of  the  stall.  A  long  table  is  the  only  thing  supplied,  as  a 
rule,  upon  which  one  may  exercise  one's  ingenuity  and  taste. 
The  ordinary  plan  is  to  have  poles  fastened  by  carpenters — 
fo«ir  of  medium  height  to  the  four  comers  of  the  table,  and 
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four  higher  ones  at  the  back  and  front.  Over  these  the  dnu 
pery  is  arranged  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  as  regards 
this  part  of  the  affair  a  considerable  want  of  variety  and  origin 
nality  may  be  noticed.  White  muslin  over  glazed  pink  calico 
carries  all  before  it  as  a  general  rule.  It  looks  very  pretty, 
fresh,  and  clean,  no  doubt ;  but  after  a  long  course  of  bazaarsi 
all  white  muslin  and  pink  calico,  the  eye  longs  for  variety. 

But  we  must  first  describe  the  mode  of  arranging  the  dra- 
pery. In  the  first  place,  pink  glazed  calico  is  rolled  tightly 
round  all  the  poles,  and  these  may  be  covered  again  with 
sprigged  muslin,  if  desired.  Pink  calico  is  then  nailed  all  along 
the  table  ;  then  white  lace  curtains  are  hung  over  the  poles, 
hanging  down  at  either  end  of  the  stall,  giving  a  light  and 
graceful  look  to  the  whole.  This  is  a  much  better  plan  than 
making  a  roof  to  the  stall  of  pink  calico,  which  adds  grea  ly 
to  the  heat  and  very  little  to  the  appearance.  A  valance  of 
pink  calico  .is  then  nailed  along  the  edges  of  the  table,  and 
covered  with  white  lace  like  the  curtains,  slightly  fulled  in. 
The  stall  is  then  ready  for  arrangement. 

In  some  cases  the  poles  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  stall  looks  like  a  gabled  cottage,  or  resembles  (as  in  one 
instance  we  have  observed)  a  Noah's  Ark  with  the  front  out 

A  variety  is  sometimes  made  by  substituting  calico  of  a  pale 
green  shade  for  the  pink.  The  effect  is  much  cooler,  but  the 
green  will  never  be  very  popular,  as  it  proves  so  very  unbe- 
coming to  the  owners  of  the  stalls,  casting  pale  yellow  trjle/s 
which  would  prove  trying  to  the  most  perfect  complexion. 
The  pink  calico  is,  on  the  contrary,  becoming,  subdued  as  it 
is  by  the  white  lace,  leno,  or  muslin  over  it. 

Another  way  of  arranging  a  stall  Is  to  have  a  pair  of  curtains  fastened 
over  a  pole  fixed  to  the  wall  and  looped  tiack  slightly  by  ribbon,  so  as 
to  display  the  wares  effectively.  There  should  be  a  handsome  valance 
of  lace  at  the  top  of  the  curtains,which  last  being  transparent  it  is  neces- 
sary to  line  with  calico  or  some  such  material.  We  have  seen  stalls  so 
arranged,  the  lining  in  each  case  being  of  a  different  color— blue,  pink, 
mauve,  green,  crimson,  etc  The  effect  was  very  striking.  The  front 
of  the  stall  may  be  trimmed  with  ribbon  bows  to  match  the  lining,  or 
what  is  still  prettier,  with  bunches  of  flowers  or  dried  grasses. 

When  the  stalls  are  placed  in  a  row  a  very  pleasing  effect  is 
produced  when  ivy  is  so  arranged  as  to  bear  twining  up  the 
sides  and  over  the  front  of  the  stall  This  is  doubtless  a 
troublesome  undertaking,  but  it  well  repays  the  labor  expend- 
ed, and  its  charming  effect  is  well  worth  some  pains.  The 
introduction  of  a  few  berries  and  tinted  autumm  leaves  is  an 
artistic  addition.  When  the  bazaar  is  held  m  the  0{>en  air 
the  stalls  look  very  pretty  if  arranged  in  the  Eastern  fashion, 
having  only  the  roof  and  the  back  covered  with  Indian  mat- 
ting, either  entirely  white  or  with  colored  borders.  This,  of 
course,  is  practicable  only  in  very  fine  settled  weather. 

A  variety  in  arranging  the  position  of  the  stalls  will  be  wel- 
come. We  have  seen  them  placed  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  or 
horseshoe  ;  this  looks  better  than  the  hollow  square  or  straight 
row  usually  seen. 

An  important  point  in  the  fitting-up  of  a  stall  Is  the  provi- 
sion of  some  nook  to  which  the  stc"  holder  may  retire  to  par- 
take of  refreshment  or  to  enjoy  a  few  moments'  rest  from  the 
heat,  noise,  and  bustle  that  pervade  the  room.  This  can 
easily  be  done  by  having  only  half  of  the  stall  exposed.  A 
second  pair  of  curtains  should  be  fixed  to  the  center  pole^ 
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and  islxghtly  looped  in  the  middle.  In  front  of  these  curtains 
the  buying  and  selling  takes  place,  while  behind  them  is  the 
coo!  and  shadj  nook  so  much  desired. 

Arrangement  of  the  Stalls. — Good  taste  and  Ingenuity 
are  essential  to  success  in  this  matter.  Every  article  must  be 
so  placed  that  its  best  effect  is  at  once  perceived.  The  danger 
of  hiding  anything  by  crowding  together  must  be  avoided. 
Much  depends  on  the  grouping  of  the  objects.  The  effect  of 
many  pretty  things  is  often  lowered  and  altogether  destroyed 
by  careless  or  inartistic  arrangement.  Indiscriminate  heap« 
ing  together  of  bright  greens,  flaming  reds,  and  crude  blues, 
frigntens  away  the  intending  purchaser,  who  sees  at  a  glance 
all  the  worst  points  instead  of  the  best  Bright-hued  Oriental 
silks  and  broch^,  Japanese  fans,  parasols,  etc.,  add  a  very  ele- 
gant appearance  to  the  stall,  and  the  various  articles  can  be 
arranged  with  them  as  a  background.  The  silks  take  no  harm 
from  the  exposure  and  do  not  require  cutting.  Those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  iny  old-fashioned  brocades, 
etc.,  can  thus  add  much  to  the  anistic  appearance  of  their 
•tails. 

ARTICLES    SUITABLE  FOR   A  BAZAAR. 
Doyleys-  Basket»—Tennia-ApraDs—Cap»—Plr^*ire8— Cosies. 

First,  and  foremost,  there  is  the  still  fashionable  crewel  em« 
broidery  ;  and  so  various  are  the  articles  for  which  it  can  be 
«sed  that  this  book  could  be  filled  with  descriptions  of  them 
alone.  Perhaps,  for  certain  things,  outline  stitch  b  rather 
soperseding  the  regular  embroideiy,  and  very  pretty  and  inex. 
pensive  are  the  chair-covers  made  of  oatmep*  ch>th  or  coarse 
holland,  embroidered  at  one  end  with  little  flgnres,  in  the 
style  of  Kate  Greenaway's  drawings.  Most  of  these  outline 
sketches  are  executed  all  in  one  color ;  but  the  work  b,  as  may 
be  imagined,  chiefly  suitable  for  figures  or  geometric  designs : 
flowers  do  not  look  at  all  well  so  worked.  Dessert  doyleys  are 
very  pretty  embroidered  in  this  stitch  and  fringed  at  the  edges, 
while  the  same  designs  look  well  carried  out  in  etching  with 
marking-ink.  Some  of  these  doyleys  are  etched  on  pale  blue 
or  pink  jean,  and  edged  with  a  frill  of  white  Valenciennes 
lace,  put  on  just  fuU  enough  to  enable  it  to  sit  flat.  Tennis 
aprons  are  well  adapted  to  ornamentation  with  this  stitch, 
suitable  designs  being  embroidered  on  the  bottom  of  the  skirt, 
bib,  and  pocket  The  great  advantage  of  the  stitch  for  fair 
purposes  is  that  it  is  so  very  quickly  done,  a  few  hours  l>eing 
quite  sufficient  to  complete  a  chair-cover  at  least  Of  more 
elaborate  embroidery  there  are  some  beautiful  designs  to  be 
had  ;  but  how  poor  and  miserable  do  they  look  unless  well 
carried  out  I  One  of  the  prettiest  we  have  seen  lately  wa», 
perhaps,  hackneyed  as  far  as  the  pattern  went,  but  was  lovely 
as  to  work — a  group  of  scarlet  poppies,  corncockles,  ears  of 
com,  and  ox-eye  daisies.  Another  piece  of  work,  intended 
for  a  mantel  valance,  was  a  floMring  trail  of  white  arums  and 
leaves,  very  handsome  indeed  for  a  large  room.  A  group  of 
water-lilies,  for  a  screen,  was  also  handsome. 

Baskets  innumerable,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  are  fashion- 
able and  always  salable.  Trimmed  up  in  all  sorts  of  differ- 
ent ways,  they  are  used  for  any  imaginable  purpose.  Waste- 
paper  baskets  are  no  longer  the  t3rpical  lattice-work  baskets 
seen  in  pictures  of  a  few  years  ago ;  they  are  oraamented  with 


scallops  of  different-colored  cloth«  finished  with  a  tassd  at  each 
point,  or  between  each  point.  Some  of  them  are  covered  with 
rows  of  ball-fringe  or  colored  braid,  interlaced  in  a  pattern 
amongst  the  wicker-work.  The  flat  baskets  with  two  handles, 
so  useful  for  shopping  purposes,  may  now  be  bought 
for  a  few  cents ;  and  when  embroidered  at  the  side  with 
a  bunch  of  flowers  woiked  with  coarse  wool  and  a  large 
needle,  and  nicely  finished  off  with  bows  of  ribbon  to  matdi 
the  lining,  are  easily  sold  for  as  many  quarters  as  they  were 
purchased  for  cents  originally.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways 
of  ornamenting  these  baskets  is  to  cut  out  of  dark  green  doth 
some  leaves,  the  veins  being  outlined  with  silk  and  the  edges 
button-holed  over  if  the  cloth  seems  likely  to  ravel ;  fix  them 
to  the  basket  either  by  stitching  or  gumming,  and  work  the 
stalks  in  chain-stitch  ;  then  make,  in  the  same  way  as  the  soft 
balls  for  children  are  made,  little  red  cherries  (it  wiU  look  bet- 
ter to  have  some  of  the  fruit  paler  in  color  than  the  rest,  and 
some  small  ones  quite  greenX  and  fasten  them  to  the  basket 
by  a  soft  hanging  stalk. 

Lawn-tennis  aprons  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  are  always  in  re- 
quest, and  very  various  are  the  materials  of  which  they  may 
be  made  and  the  different  modes  of  ornamenting  them  ont- 
line  stitch,  embroidery,  appliqn^,  and  lace  ;  last,  but  certainly 
not  least,  must  be  mentioned  those  made  o£  pocket-handkei^ 
chiefs. 

Caps,  lace  ties,  and  jabots,  smart  muslin  pinafores  for  balaes» 
and  such  little  daintinesses,  are  sure  to  find  favor  at  a  bazaar. 
Caps  may  be  made  of  almost  any  material  at  a  minimum  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money.  The  simplest  are  those  made 
from  embroidered  handkerchiefs.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  make  a  shape  of  crinoline  or  other  stiff  mnslin,  and  nm 
ribbon  wire  inside  to  make  it  keep  in  form  and  fit  well  to  the 
head.  The  handkerchief  is  very  easily  made  up  over  the  shi4>e ; 
one  comer  is  placed  at  the  back  and  the  two  sides  broi^t 
round  the  side  of  the  cap  as  far  as  they  wiU  go  toward  the 
front ;  the  rest  of  the  handkerchief  must  lie  in  loose  folds  over 
the  crown,  and  the  other  two  comers  form  a  trimming  in  the 
front.  Here  and  there  it  may  be  foimd  difficult  to  completely 
hide  the  foundation,  but  such  little  inequalities  are  easily  con- 
cealed with  a  few  loops  of  ribbon  to  match  the  embroideiy  c£ 
the  handkerchief.  The  look  of  the  cap  is  greatly  improved  hf 
a  frill  of  lace  or  lisse  frilling  tacked  inside,  so  that  it  rests 
against  the  hair  and  saves  the  cap  itself  from  getting  dirtj. 
It  is  easily  renewed,  and  the  cap  wean  mnch  longer  with  k 
than  without  it 

Smarter  caps  look  very  nice  made  of  nothing  but  pleatings 
of  Breton  lace  (or  lisse  for  mourning),  overlapping  each  other, 
and  with  no  trimming  but  a  knot  of  flowers  in  front  Many 
ladies  like  the  turban  caps  made  of  nothing  but  a  piece  of  In- 
dia silk,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  have  some  on  the  stall 
suitable  for  fair  as  well  as  dark  complexions.  Odds  and  ends 
of  lace  may  be  used  up  in  a  dozen  different  ways.  One  yard 
of  India  muslin  at  50  cents  will  make  at  least  six  articles  with 
the  help  of  lace.  Ties  of  different  lengths  and  little  lace  bows 
for  the  front  of  a  dress  are  very  quickly  tacked  together.  The 
prettiest  bows  are  made  by  taking  about  three-quarters  of  a 
yard  of  lace,  about  six  inches  wide  or  a  little  less,  cutting  it  in 
half  and  joining  both  pieces  in  a  drdc    Take  a  piece  of  In* 
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dia  muslin  the  same  size  as  the  circles  of  lace,  and  about  four 
inches  wide,  and  join  that  also  in  a  circle.  Trim  each  end  of 
the  muslin  with  the  lace,  so  that  when  progress  so  far  has  been 
made  you  have  a  circular  piece  of  muslin  trimmed  with  lace  at 
each  end,  and  looking  like  a  sleeve.  Then,  in  the  exact 
middle  of  the  muslin,  ran  a  gathering-thread  and  draw  it  up 
tight,  fasten  it  off  securely,  and  finish  off  the  bow  by  a  tie  or 
knot  of  lace  in  the  center  to  hide  the  draw  thread  The^e 
bows  sell  much  better  if  a  spray  of  artificial  flowers  be  fast- 
ened carelessly  on  them,  or  if  a  tube  be  fixed  at  the  back  to 
hold  a  natural  flower  when  worn. 

A  novelty  at  a  bazaar  is  to  sell  household  articles,  such  as 
tea-cloths,  and  dusters  done  up  in  packets  of  a  dozen»  smart 
cooking^prons,  jelly-bags,  gay  afternoon  tea-cloths,  and  any 
other  household  necessaries  ingenuity  may  suggest.  If  a  ba- 
zaar is  to  take  place  anywhere  near  Christmas,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  a  stall  devoted  to  Qiristmas  and  New  Year's 
cards. 

Occasionally  at  a  bazaar  one  stall  is  devoted  to  the  sale  of  ar- 
ticles of  dress,  and  this  has  proved  very  successful.  Hats  of 
plush,  straw,  or  velvet,  of  all  sizes,  shapes  and  styles,  tea- 
gowns,  children's  costumes,  gloves,  and  even  tiny  boots,  knit- 
ted petticoats  and  hoods  are  among  the  most  salable  articles. 

Pictures  are  an  attractive  feature  in  a  bazaar,  and  if  a  good 
number  of  choice  pictures  can  be  obtained  and  hung  in  one  of 
the  side  rooms,  it  may  prove  a  successful  picture  gallery ;  and 
many  people  will  doubtless  be  willing  to  lend  their  pictures 
for  such  exhibition.  It  is  a  very  usual  practice  to  hang  pic- 
tures in  the  room  where  the  bazaar  is  held,  especially  just 
above  the  stalls. 

Tea  and  egg  cosies  in  crewels  or  braiding ;  screens,  banner- 
ets, in  feathers  or  water  colors  ;  shaving  tidies  of  white  jean, 
with  a  group  of  flowers  painted  or  embroidered  on  them ; 
paintings  on  white  silk  to  be  finished  for  antimacassars  by  the 
addition  of  a  lace  border ;  knitted  or  patch-work  quilts,  af- 
ghans,  and  carriage-rugs  will  all  sell  profitably. 

All  kinds  of  cane,  rush,  and  wicker-work  ;  hanging-baskets 
for  ferns,  made  of  cones  or  acorns  ;  photographs  and  picture 
frames  of  paper  stars,  cardboard,  or  straw  work  ;  papier-m4ch^ 
blotting-books,  card  trays,  crumb  trays,  and  brushes ;  fancy 
china,  terra-cotta  ;  tiny  statuettes  in  bronze,  Parian  marble, 
or  alabaster;  Indian  and  Japanese  trinkets  and  curiosities 
will  be  eagerly  sought  after* 

NOVELTIES   FOR    BAZAARS. 

Daisy  Mats— Mottoes— Moss-Fmmes   WaM-ft)cket»— Letter-Cases. 

•  Daisy  Mats. — Carry  the  wool  across  the  frame  from  peg  to 
peg  till  one  side  is  full ;  then  turn  the  frame  and  work  across 
in  the  same  manner.  When  all  the  pegs  are  covered  break 
and  fasten  off  the  wooL  Take  a  meshf ul  of  coarse  knitting 
cotton,  and  secure  each  place  where  the  strands  cross  each 
other.  When  this  is  done,  cut  half  the  thickness  of  the  work 
between  each  fastening,  and  with  the  points  of  the  scissors 
shape  it  into  a  smooth  balL  Remove  the  mat  from  the  frame 
by  lifting  the  wool  off  the  pegs. 

A  pretty  novelty  for  holding  a  thimble  is  a  small  top-boot. 
Round  the  sole  are  places  for  pins.     This  is  not  at  all  difficult 


to  make.     The  shape  is  cut  in  cardboard,  and  then  covered. 
with  velvet  or  silk. 

Etched  doyleys,  when  well  done,  are  very  effective.  The 
best  material  for  etching  upon  is  satin  jean.  A  fine-pointed 
steel  pen  and  good  marking-ink  are  necessary.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  work  the  right  way  of  the  jean,  or  spluttering  will 
disfigure  it.  Hold  the  work  to  the  fire  while  in  progress,  and 
when  finished  iron  on  the  wrong  side.  This  will  prevent  the 
ink  from  turning  brown  when  the  doyley  is  washed. 

Kettle-holders  made  of  a  variety  of  materials  are  found  to 
sell  well ;  they  may  be  made  of  spatter-work  on  jean,  on  can- 
vas embroidered  with  crewels,  of  crash,  of  plaited  ribbons, 
etc  They  should  be  lined  with  flannel  of  a  contrasting  color 
and  finished  with  a  ruche.  A  very  good  idea  is  to  make  tea- 
cosies  and  kettle-holders  to  match,  to  sell  together. 

Work-bags  for  children,  made  of  holland,  are  very  accept* 
able.  They  are  made  in  the  shape  of  a  round  apron.  A  part 
of  the  bottom  is  turned  up  and  cut  into  large  scallops.  The 
points  are  fastened  down.  A  band  round  the  waist  completes 
the  bag.  The  edges  look  well  if  bound  with  red  braid  or  cot^ 
ton  Scotch  plaid. 

Very  pretty  tea-cosies  can  be  made  in  the  f  ollowihg  manner : 
Buy  some  cotton-backed  satin,  and  quilt  it,  lining  it  with  sar- 
cenet and  edging  with  a  silk  cord.  Fasten  a  spray  of  artificial 
leaves  on  the  outside,  or  a  cluster  of  acorns,  berries,  etc. 
Pale  blue  and  cherry  color  show  the  leaves  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 

Children's  scrap-books  made  of  holland  sell  well.  The 
pages  should  be  well  filled  with  gaily-colored  pictures. 

Pretty  tidies  are  easily  made  of  net  or  spotted  muslin,  with 
the  addition  of  a  frill  all  round  and  bows  at  the  comers. 

Note-cases  of  brown  holland  bound  with  braid  are  very 
popular  with  children  at  bazaars.  They  should  be  made  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  blotters,  with  a  pocket  at  one  end,  into 
which  note-paper  is  slipped.  A  piece  of  elastic  down  the 
middle  holds  some  sheets  of  blotting-paper  in  their  place.  Simi^ 
lar  cases,  made  of  leather,  crash,  or  toile  cir/e^  with  a  design 
in  crewels,  serve  to  hold  letters,  photographs,  etc. 

An  exceedingly  pretty  little  pincushion  consists  of  a  bunch 
of  tiny  hearts  in  cardboard,  each  covered  with  a  different 
shade  of  silk  or  velvet  The  pins  are  put  in  all  round.  A 
bright-colored  ribbon,  to  which  each  heart  is  attached  by  a 
little  string,  is  tied  in  a  bow  connecting  all  together. 

Emery  cushions  can  be  made  very  easily,  and  gummed  into 
acorn-cups,  beechnut-cups,  or  walnut-shells.  They  are  very 
neat  and  pretty. 

Dolls'  bedsteads  are  ingeniously  tnade  out  of  small,  oblong 
boxes  by  placing  the  lid  at  right  angles  to  the  box,  and  then 
covering  all  with  a  valance  and  curtains.  The  coverings  and 
pillows  must  just  fit  the  box,  and  can  be  trimmed  round  with 
very  narrow  imitation  Valenciennes  lace. 

Menu-cards  in  packets  of  a  dozen  will  be  found  to  sell  welL 
These  can  be  made  in  a  variety  of  elegant  designs.  Autumn 
leaves  well  arranged  and  gummed  on  to  the  cards,  pretty 
groups  of  hand-painted  flowers  or  miniature  landscapes,  pen- 
and-ink  sketches,  etc.,  will  all  be  suitable.  The  greater  origin 
nality  displayed  the  better. 

A  decided  novelty  in  crosses,  frames  for  small  pictures,  and 
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similar  ornaments,  and  one  that  strongly  resembles  carved  jet, 
can  be  made  by  ponnding  thick  black  glass  into  fragments, 
heating  them  very  hot  in  the  fire  to  sof  len  the  sharp  edges,  and 
then  attaching  them  to  the  surface  of  the  article  you  wish  to 
decorate  by  roauns  of  strong  glue. 

In  making  picture  frames  or  crosses,  a  light  wood  foimda- 
tion  is  preferable  to  cardboard,  a&  it  is  less  likely  to  warp. 

Blue,  green,  crimson,  or  other  colored  glasses  may  be  sub> 
stituted  for  black  in  making  ornamental  work,  if  the  surface 
of  the  article  first  be  colored  the  same  shade  as  the  glass.  A 
very  transparent  glue  must  be  used  to  fasten  the  particles. 

Mottoes. —Exquisite  mottoes  can  be  made  as  follows  :— 
Cut  a  piece  of  very  stiff  cardboard  the  desired  shape  and  size 
of  your  motta  Give  the  upper  surface  a  thick  coat  of  muci« 
lage,  and  over  this  press  the  thickest  and  best  pure  white  cot- 
ton  wadding.  When  this  is  firmly  attached  and  the  gum  quite 
dry,  gently  pull  off  the  smooth  upper  surface  of  the  wadding, 
and  very  gently  pull  up,  here  and  there,  that  which  is  attached 
to  the  cardboard  and  sprinkle  with  diamond-dUst,  such  as  is 
used  for  wax  flowers,  and  you  have  what  looks  like  snow. 
This  for  the  foundation.  Having  ready  your  letters  or  other 
designs  for  the  motto,  cut  in  thin  cardboard,  cover  them  with 
glass  of  the  desired  color— different  colors  mixed  are  pretty — 
fasten  on  the  cotton  foundation,  and  frame  with  a  border  of 
black  glass.  Christmas  and  New  Year's  mottoes  are  very 
pretty  with  the  border  and  lettering  made  of  evergreens  mixed 
with  white  and  scarlet  berries.  Another  beautiful  motto  is 
made  by  covering  a  heavy  cardboard  foimdation  with  pale 
blue  frosted  plush  or  velvet,  the  lettering,  etc.,  made  of  white 
cotton  wadding,  frosted  with  diamond-dust,  and  the  frame  of 
the  motto  made  of  white  glass.  Exceedingly  unique  and  rus- 
tic4ooking  mottoes  and  other  ornaments  can  be  made  by 
fastening  on  to  a  cardboard  foundation  the  dry,  greenish-gray 
moss  found  on  wood's  bark  as  a  background,  and  making  the 
lettering,  designs,  etc.,  of  light  green  moss  that  has  been 
pressed  for  the  purpose,  and  tiny  autumn  leaves  and  such 
pressed  flowers  as  retain  their  colors.  Frame  with  cedar  spray 
or  the  slender  branches  of  the  pine  tree,  from  which  the 
needles  have  been  removed. 

Moss  Frames. — ^Very  pretty  frames  for  small  photographs 
or  engravings  may  be  made  of  the  wood's  moss  before  referred 
to  that  is  found  on  the  bark  of  most  forest  trees,  and  in  profu- 
tion  on  that  of  apple-trees.  To  make  these  frames,  make  stiff 
cardboard  foundation,  attach  the  moss  with  glue,  commencing 
with  the  lightest  shades  of  moss  for  the  inside  edges  of  frames 
and  the  darkest  for  the  outer  edges.  Now  go  over  the  surface 
of  the  moss  with  a  brush  that  has  been  dipped  In  very  thin 
mucilage,  and  whilst  yet  damp  sift  over  it  diamond*dust  or  the 
fine  glass  that  nuiy  be  had  at  any  glass  factory. 

Artificial  Moss. — Take  green  single  wool  shaded  in  the 
skein,  or  you  may  mix  the  shades  to  suit  yourself,  and  split  it 
carefully.  With  a  medium-sized  steel  crochet-hook  make,  on 
a  foundation  chain  of  seven  stitches,  strips  a  yard  or  more  in 
length  in  single  crochet.  When  you  have  crocheted  as  much 
as  you  think  you  will  need,  wet  it  thoroughly  in  the  following 
solution :  One  cup  of  warm  soft  water,  one  tablespoonful  of 
alcohol,  one  teaspoonful  of  strong  spirits  of  ammonia,  and  the 
whole  stirred  with  a  bit  of  white  soap  until  it  makes  a  slight 


lather.  When  thoroug^y  wetted  squeeze  out  the  strips,  and 
press  between  thick  cloths  or  papers  with  heavy  warm  irons 
until  every  bit  of  moisture  has  been  absort>ed.  Let  it  lie  ^ 
few  days,  the  longer  the  better,  before  using.  When  you  wish 
to  use  the  crocheted  strip,  overhand  it  very  closely  lengthwise 
of  one  edge  with  green  thread  or  wool,  cut  the  other  edge  of 
the  entire  length,  wasting  as  little  as  possible.  Now  cut  in 
slits,  half  an  inch  apart,  to  within  one-eighth  of  an  indi  of  the 
over-seamed  edge,  and  ravel  out,  and  you  will  find  that  you 
have  a  lovely  imitation  of  moss.  Sew  in  alternate  strips  on 
your  foundation  for  frame  or  mat,  and  you  may  frost,  if  you 
choose,  the  same  as  the  mx/moss.  This  artificial  moss  is 
especially  pretty  for  lamp-mats,  or  as  a  binder  for  rugs  that 
have  been  worked  on  canvas.  For  this  latter  purpose,  it  is 
pretty  knitted  in  shaded  brown.  Instead  of  the  crochet-hook 
this  moss  may  be  made  with  coarse  steel  knitting-needles  in 
plain  knitting. 

Wall  Pockets.— Very  effective  pockets  or  catch-alls  are 
made  of  cheap  straw  wide-brimmed  hats.  Buy  at  the  drug- 
gist's or  fancy  dealer's,  a  bottle  of  liquid-gilt,  and  put  it  all 
over  the  outside  of  the  hat  with  a  camel's-hair  brush.  Let  it 
dry  thoroughly,  and  then  line  the  brim  with  satin,  and  in  place 
of  a  crown  lining  make  the  satin  to  form  a  bag  and  draw  with 
a  drawing-cord  and  tassels.  Turn  the  hat  up  on  one  side,  and 
put  on  a  large  bunch  of  dried  grasses  and  ribbon,  also  a  few 
wild-flowers.  For  those  who  have  not  seen  them,  children's 
little  wooden  pails  with  fancy  pictures  on  or  painted  in  water« 
colors,  and  finished  at  the  top  vrith  satin  frilled  on  to  form  a 
bag,  are  very  pretty  and  inexpensive. 

Cap  Basket. — ^A  basket  of  this  description  is  very  useful 
for  elderly  ladies  who  dwell  in  the  country  and  carry  their  caps 
when  dining  out,  and  it  is  also  useful  for  carrying  about  fancy 
work,  etc.  A  round  b  formed  of  silver  paper,  it  is  lined,  and 
at  each  side  there  is  a  crimson  sUk  or  satin  bag,  drawn  with  a 
silk  cord.  If  preferred,  cardboard  covered  with  Java  canvas 
and  worked  in  cross-stitch  can  be  substituted  for  the  silver 
paper. 

Chinese  Penwiper. — Take  a  diminutive  Chinese  fan  with 
very  long  handle,  cover  the  fan  with  silk  on  both  sides,  then 
cut  several  pieces  of  black  cloth  and  fasten  each  side  of 
fan.  For  the  outside  cut  off  cardboard,  cover  with  silk,  and 
transfer  a  Chinese  picture  in  the  center.  To  complete  the 
ornamentation,  fasten  a  few  light  feathers  turning  toward  the 
handle,  and  finish  with  a  fine  cord  and  small  tassels. 

Curtain-Band — Knitting:.«(White  cord  and  coarse  steel 
needles.)  Begin  by  crocheting  a  loop  loosely  with  i8  chain 
and  I  slip  stitch  ;  then  place  Uie  stitch  on  the  knitting-needle 
and  knit  to  and  fro  as  follows  :  First  row — Twice  alternately 
cotton  forward,  and  decrease  i  (that  is,  slip  z  as  if  for  purling, 
knit  I,  and  pass  the  slipped  stitch  over  the  knitted  one). 
Second  row— Twice  alternately  cotton  forward,  decrease  i ; 
repeat  the  second  row  as  often  as  necessary,  cast  off,  and  cro- 
chet a  loop  of  i8  chain  as  above.  This  is  also  pretty,  used  for 
a  border  on  table-covers  or  brackets,  and  hang  tassels  in  the 
loops  to  form  a  fringe^ 

Fan  or  Hand-Screen. — Cover  two  pieces  of  very  thin  card- 
board on  one  side  with  silk.  Paint  or  embroider  a  floral  de» 
sign  ia  the  oenttr  of  each.    For  the  haadk  vie  tha  md  of  aa 
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old  parasol  handle,  or  pnrchase  a  handsome  carved  tooth-brush 
and  cut  the  bristles  off,  and  glue  it  firmly  between  the  two 
card-boards.  Finish  the  edge  vrith  chenille  and  gold  braid, 
and  at  the  top,  glue  in  any  kind  of  fancy  feathers,  cord  and 
tassels  to  correspond  with  the  silk  and  painting. 

Herring-Bone  Purse. — Only  two  needles  are  required  for 
this  knitting.  Cast  on  eighty-eight  stitches,  begin  with  the 
silk  forward,  slip  a  stitch,  knit  a  stitch,  pass  the  first  over  the 
second,  knit  a  stitch,  bring  the  silk  forward  and  rib  the  next ; 
when  this  is  done  the  silk  will  be  forward  ;  begin  again.  If 
the  purse  is  required  to  be  longer,  cast  on  as  many  stitches  as 
are  necessary,  only  it  must  be  a  number  which  can  be  divided 
\rj  four. 

Porcupine  Knitting:  for  a  Purse.^Four  fine  needles, 
nearly  three  skeins  of  silk,  and  one  string  of  gold  beads  are 
required.  Thread  some  of  the  beads  on  the  silk  before  you 
begin.  Cast  36  stitches  on  each  of  three  needles,  knit  a  plain 
round  ;  knit  4  stitches,  bring  the  silk  forward,  knit  a  stitch  ~ 
this  is  the  center  stitch  of  the  pattern — bring  the  silk  forward, 
knit  4  stitches,  slip  a  stitch,  taking  it  under,  knit  2  taken  to- 
gether, pull  the  slipped  stitch  over  it,  then  begin  knitting  the 
4  stitches  again,  etc.  It  is  better,  at  the  end  of  each  needle, 
to  knit  a  stitch  off  the  next  one,  as  it  prepares  for  the  next 
round.  Continue  thus  for  six  rounds,  increasing  before  and 
after  every  center  stitch,  and  knitting  till  within  one  of  where 
you  decreased,  which  stitch  slip,  knit  the  next  two  together, 
and  pull  the  slipped  stitch  over  it ;  knit  a  plain-  round,  knit 
.  another  round  plain,  excepting  over  the  center  stitches,  where 
you  are  to  knit  a  bead,  bringing  it  through  the  stitch  ;  knit  a 
plain  round,  keeping  the  beads  on  the  outside  of  the  purse 
(this  purse  is  knitted  wrong  side  outward) ;  knit  to  within  one 
stitch  of  the  bead  stitch,  which  slip  ;  knit  two  together.  These 
six  rounds  increase  each  side  of  the  stitch  you  decreased  with 
in  the  kist  pattern,  which  makes  that  the  center  stitch  for  the 
bead.  It  is  easy  to  coimt  the  number  of  rounds  you  have  done 
at  the  place  where  you  decreased. 

A  very  pretty  chatelaine  pocket  may  be  made  by  cutting  the 
shape  first  in  cardboard,  one  for  the  front  and  another  for  the 
back,  sunilar  in  shape  to  the  first,  only  with  a  pointed  piece  to 
turn  over  and  button  envelope  fashion.  A  third  piece,  an  inch 
and  a  half  wide,  must  surround  the  first  piece  of  cardboard  and 
be  joined  to  it  on  one  side,  and  the  second  piece  on  the  other 
side.  Line  each  of  these  pieces  with  silk  or  cambric,  and 
cover  the  outside  with  velvet  or  corded  silk  before  joining  to- 
gether. Edge  the  seams  with  a  small  gold  or  silk  cord,  leav- 
ing a  loop  at  the  point  of  the  envelope,  which  must  fasten  to  a 
corresponding  button  on  the  first  piece.  If  the  bag  is  velvet 
the  belt  must  be  the  same,  if  of  silk  then  the  belt  must  be  silk. 
The  bag  must  be  hung  to  the  belt  by  two  cords,  from  either 
side,  of  the  same  kind  as  trims  the  seams,  and  joined  at  the 
waist  by  a  button  or  hook. 

A  neat  work-case  maybe  made  of  Java  canvas  twelve  inches 
long  and  seven  broad,  a  bit  of  silk  the  same  size  for  lining, 
and  six  skeins  of  worsted  or  floss,  any  color  best  liked.  Work 
m  border  down  both  sides  of  the  canvas  and  across  one  end, 
leaving  space  to  turn  in  the  edge  of  the  material  The  border 
may  be  as  simple  as  you  like  ;  four  rows  of  cross-stitch  will  do. 
When  the  border  it  done,  baste  on  the  lining,  turn  in  the  edges. 


and  seam  it  very  neatly.  Then  turn  up  the  lower  end  of  thk 
strip  to  form  a  bag,  and  sew  the  edges  together  firmly.  The 
embroidered  end  folds  over  to  form  a  flap  like  a  pockei-book» 
and  must  have  two  small  buttons  and  loops  to  fasten  it  down. ' 

Knitting-bags  made  of  Turkish  toweling  are  very  conve- 
nient to  hang  on  the  back  of  a  chair  and  hold  knitting-work 
when  not  needed.  They  are  made  of  four  pieces,  each  one  a 
foot  long,  pointed  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  slightly  curved 
toward  the  middle  on  both  sides.  The  pieces  are  braided  or 
embroidered  in  silk  or  worsted  in  some  simple  pattern,  bound 
with  narrow  ribbon  of  bright  color,  and  sewed  together  with  a 
tassel  to  finish  the  bottom  and  a  drawing  ribbon  at  the  top. 

Work-aprons  may  be  made  like  any  aprons,  secured  by  a 
band  around  the  waist,  except  that  they  are  cut  ten  inches 
longer.  This  extra  ten  inches  of  length  is  to  be  turned  up 
from  the  bottom  and  divided  off  by  stitching,  so  as  to  form  four 
or  more  oblong  pockets  open  at  the  top.  These  pockets  are 
handy  for  balls  of  worsted,  patterns,  or  unfinished  work. 

Scent-cases,  for  the  top  of  a  trunk  or  drawer,  may  be  made 
of  large  silk  or  muslin  cases,  quilted  with  orris-mot  or  sachet- 
powder,  and  are  acceptable  to  almost  all  ladies.  Pocket 
sachets  of  silk,  quilted  and  trimmed  with  gold  twist,  or  braided 
and  scented,  are  pretty  presents  for  gentlemen.  A  glove- 
sachet  should  be  the  length  and  width  of  an  ordinary  pair  of 
gloves.  It  must  be  quilted  and  edged  with  narrow  silk  cord, 
with  a  small  loop  at  each  comer.  A  necktie-sachet  is  made 
narrow  and  just  long  enough  to  hold  an  evening  tie  folded  in 
half.  Articles  which  will  be  found  useful  and  acceptable  to 
clergymen  are  sermon-covers  of  cither  silk  or  velvet,  a  trifle 
larger  than  ordinary  sermon  paper,  lined  with  silk,  and  hav- 
ing a  cross  or  monogram  embroidered  or  braided  on  them.  A 
bit  of  fine  elastic  should  be  placed  inside  from  top  to  bottom 
to  hold  the  leaves  in  their  place. 

For  comforters,  those  knitted  in  brioche  stitch  in  single 
Berlin  wool  are  the  softest,  most  pliable  and  elastic.  It  is  an 
easy  stitch  to  knit,  as  every  row  is  the  same.  It  is  •  over,  slip 
I  as  If  about  to  purl,  knit  2  together,  repeat  from  •.  The  next 
row  is  the  same,  •  over,  slip  I,  knit  2  together,  repeat  from  ♦, 
but  the  slipped  stitch  is  the  one  madeby  "  knit  2  together  " 
in  the  last  row,  and  the  over  and  the  slipped  stitch  of  the  last 
row  are  knitted  together.  It  takes  two  rows  to  make  a  com- 
plcte  stitch,  one  each  side  of  the  work.  Seventy-two  stitches 
make  a  wide  comforter,  and  any  color  looks  well  with  stripes 
of  black  at  the  end.     A  fringe  should  finish  it 

Hairbrush-cases  are  useful,  and  may  be  made  ornamental 
also.  A  pretty  one  is  made  of  a  length  of  blue  cambric  or 
sateen,  covered  with  spotted  muslin,  sufficiently  long  and  wide 
to  lie  on  a  table  under  brushes,  and  fold  across  above  them. 
An  edging  of  lace  and  ruche  of  blue  satin  ribbon  is  added  all 
round  as  a  finish,  but  must  be  on  alternate  sides,  making  a  divi- 
sion in  the  center  where  the  folding  is,  as  the  side  that  passes 
over  the  brushes  must  be  trimmed  on  the  outside.  Sometimes 
the  ruche  is  put  on  both  sides.  Another  pattern  is  to  make  the 
case  to  fit  the  brushes  easily,  with  a  flap  to  fold  over,  and  ^o 
work  designs  on  the  case  and  flap.  Add  a  band  of  elastic  on 
the  flap  below  the  pattern  for  the  comb.  For  traveling,  the 
flap  turns  over  and  buttons  np.  Such  cases  look  weU  in  lina^ 
neatly  braided. 
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Tasteful  flowerpot-covers  may  be  nuule  of  four  pieces  of 
card-board  the  height  of  ordinary  flowerpots,  and  from  five  to 
eight  inches  in  width,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pot  Lace 
them  together  at  the  sides  with  fine  gold  or  silver  cord,  and 
tie  the  cords  at  the  top  in  a  bow,  with  a  little  gold  or  silver 
tassel  attached  to  each  end.  The  four  sides  of  the  cover 
should  be  ornamented  in  the  center  of  each  with  drawings, 
colored  pictures,  groups  of  dried  dowers,  ferns,  seaweed,  or 
autumn  leaves,  as  fancy  may  dictate. 

Letter-cases  to  hang  on  the  walls  are  made  by  cutting  a 
piece  of  white  card-board  twelve  inches  long.  Make  a  point 
at  the  top,  liice  the  flap  of  an  envelope,  and  bind  it  all  round 
with  narrow,  bright-colored  ribbon  ;  turn  up  four  inches  at 
the  bottom  to  make  a  sort  o^  iflap-pocket :  lace  it  up  each  side 
with  ribbon  or  cord,  and  bore  a  round  nole  in  the  point  by 
which  to  hang  it. 

Cases  similar  to  these,  oh  a  larger  aha  stronger  scale,  are 
useful  for  hanging  in  libraries  or  sitting  rooms,  as  a  depository 
for  newspapers,  periodicals,  etc.  They  offer  great  oppor- 
tunities for  a  display  of  taste  in  decoration.  Pockets,  the 
same  shape,  of  holland  or  crash,  are  handy  to  hang  in  closets 
for  boots  and  shoes,  and  larger  ones,  divided  ihto  compart- 
ments for  patterns  or  scrap-bundles,  are  invaluable. 

A  strong  and  neat  music-case  is  made  as  follows  : — Cut  a 
piece  of  the  leather  some  inches  larger  tlian  an  open  piece  of 
music,  bind  it  all  round,  double  it,  and  sew  together  at  the 
edges.  The  music  lies  i9at  inside.  Another  shape  is  to  cut 
it  the  size  of  the  music  with  a  good  margin,  line  it,  sew  elastic 
in  the  center,  under  which  the  music  is  fastened,  and  then  roll 
music  and  case  together. 

In  lamp-shades,  one  has  quite  a  play  for  ingenuity.  Cut  a 
shape  in  card-board  and  ornament  with  pictures,  or  prick  a 
design  with  a  pen-knife,  which  has  an  admirable  effect,  bried 
flowers  or  ferns  arranged  on  silk  or  card-board,  and  covered 
with  prepared  muslin  to  keep  them  from  breaking  off,  are 
lovely  and  somewhat  of  a  novelty.  For  a  silk  or  thin  grojind, 
a  brass  wire  of  given  circumference  for  the  top,  and  another 
much  wider  for  the  bottom,  are  required.  Very  elegant 
shades  may  be  made  of  pink  crape.  Cut  a  circle  o^  the  crape ; 
let  the  diameter  of  this  circle  be  exactly  double  tne  depth  you 
wish  the  shade  to  be  ;  cut  a  round  hole  in  the  center  for  the 
chimney  of  the  lamp  to  pass  through.  Ornament  the  crape 
with  small  bunches  of  flowers  cut  out  o^  cretonne,  tacked  on 
and  buttonholed  round.  Edge  the  bottom  of  the  shade  with 
pink  silk  fringe  about  three  inches  wide,  and  finish  by  putting 
a  close  ruching  of  pink  silk  round  the  top,  and  you  will  have 
an  uncommon-looking  shade,  and  one  which  will  shed  a 
pleasing  light  through  the  room. 

Children's  reins  for  play,  made  from  the  following  direc- 
tions, are  strong  and  pretty  : — Cast,  on  a  pair  of  bone  knitting- 
needles,  twenty  stitches  in  double  Berlin,  and  knit,  in  plain 
knitting,  as  tripe  ten  inches  in  length,  always  slipping  the  first 
stitch  of  every  row  ;  cast  off.  To  each  end  of  this  stripe  is 
attached  a  circle  for  the  arms,  which  is  made  thus :  Take  a 
piece  of  cord,  the  kind  used  in  hanging  pictures,  and  make 
circle  the  size  of  a  child's  arm  at  the  shoulder ;  sew  the  ends 
firmly  together,  splicing  one  a  little  past  the  other ;  then  cover 
the  cord  with  cotton,  wool,  or  flannel,  to  make  it  soft ;  then 


cover  lastly  with  a  stripe  of  knitting,  casting  on  eight  stitchei 
and  knitting  the  length  required,  plain  every  row ;  sew  it  on 
overcast  on  the  inner  side.  Before  attaching  the  stripe  first 
knitted  to  the  armholes,  there  ought  to  be  sewed  upon  it  some 
name,  such  as  "  Beauty,**  or  "  Fairy,"  and  to  the  under  edge, 
should  be  fastened  three  or  four  little  bells.  When  fastening 
the  stripe  for  the  chest  to  the  armholes,  do  not  let  the  sewing 
be  seen,  but  overcast  on  the  inner  side  to  the  overcasting  on 
the  armholes.  Cast  on  eight  stitches  and  knit,  in  plain  knit- 
ting, a  rein  the  length  required,  two  and  a  half  yzrds  being 
enough,  as  it  stretches  in  use.  Ahach  the  ends  to  the  armholes 
at  the  back,  sewing  to  the  overcasting ;  then  finish  by  knit- 
ting a  stripe  twenty  stitches  in  breadth  and  ten  inches  in  length, 
the  ends  of  which  sew  to  the  armholes  at  the  back,  at  the 
same  place  as  the  rein. 

Dolls  of  all  sizes,  and  dressed  in  every  costume,  from  the 
bald-headed  baby  in  long  clothes  to  the  young  lady  in  Parisiaa 
attire,  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  One  dressed  in  white  cotton 
wool,  or  Canton  ffannel,  as  an  Esquimaux,  b  an  excellent  toy 
for  a  baby.  So  also  are  the  knitted  dolls.  These  are  knitted 
in  fine  worsted  on  No.  i6  or  i8  needles,  and  should  be  knitted 
to  a  shape.  It  would  take  too  long  to  give  exact  directions, 
but  you  cannot  go  far  wrong,  if  you  lay  a  doll  down  and  draw 
the  outline.  Knit,  by  this  outline,  two  pieces  and  join  them. 
A  face  is  knitted  with  an  oval  piece  of  knitting,  and  drawn 
over  an  old  face.  With  judicious  dressing,  you  may  have  a 
fair  result,  even  the  first  time  ot  trying.  Rabbits,  cats,  and 
dogs  are  all  made  in  the  same  manner :  they  should  be  knitted  * 
in  loop-stitch  or  looped  crochet,  then  cut,  combed,  and  stuffed. 
Rabbits,  too,  are  very  pretty  made  of  gray  velveteen  and  white 
plush,  stuffed  with  wool,  and  pink  or  black  beads  used  for 
eyes. 

Dancing-men  may  be  made  of  cork,  dressed  up,  and  with 
black  silk  strings  to  make  them  dance.  Men  and  animals  cut 
out  of  card-board,  painted,  and  joined  together  with  strong 
twine,  afford  great  amusement,  and  are  just  as  good  as  any 
you  purchase. 

Balls  are  made  in  various  ways,  and  use  up  the  various  odds 
and  ends  to  great  advantage.  The  soft,  fluffy  balls  made  over 
cardboard  are  the  best  for  this  purpose.  For  one  of  these 
balls  you  trace  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  must  be  the  size 
you  wish  the  ball.  Say  the  diameter  is  three  inches  :  inside 
this,  and  from  the  same  point  in  the  center,  trace  a  smaller 
circle  of  one  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter.  Cut  this  iimer 
circle  out,  draw  another  exactly  like  the  large  one,  keep  the 
two  together,  and  wind  the  wool  you  use  over  and  over  these 
two  pieces  of  card,  until  you  can  draw  no  more  wool  through, 
even  with  a  crochet-hook.  You  next  cut  the  wool  just  over 
the  outer  rim  of  the  two  circles,  and  between  the  pieces  of 
cardboard  tie  all  the  wool  together  securely  with  strong  twine 
or  with  thick  silk,  if  you  wish  to  make  the  balls  hang  together. 
This  silk  must  be  left  with  long  ends  and  crocheted  up  into  a 
very  fine  cord  in  chain  stitch.  You  next  remove  the  cardboard 
and  proceed  to  cut  the  wool  and  shape  it  round  with  a  scissors : 
this  b  the  only  difficult  part  of  the  manufacture  of  these  soft 
balls.  Another  method  is  to  knit  them  in  brioche  stitch  in 
one,  two,  or  three  colors,  in  single  Berlin  wool.  1  ake  a  pair 
of  No.  Z4  needles  and  cast  on  a8  stitches ;  knu  back.    Ths 
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first  row  :  ^  wool  forward,  slip  the  next  stitcn,  knit  tiie  sec6nd ; 
^rtpeat  from  •  to  the  end  ojf  the  row.  Second  row :  ♦  wool 
forward,  slip  as  if  you  intended  to  purl  the  liett  Mitch,  knit 
the  2  stitches  together,  lying  over  edch  other ;  repeat  from  * 
twelve  times  more,  leaving  3  stitches  onworked.  Third  row : 
Turn,  wool  forward,  slip  i,  knit  a  together  twelve  times, 
leaving  3  unworked  at  the  other  end  of  the  needle.  Fourth 
row :  Turn,  work  as  before  eleven  times.  Fifth  irow :  I'Urri, 
#ork  as  before  ten  times,  and  so  on,  leaving  i  more  stitches,  ^ 
or  another  rib»  until  yon  have  only  two  ribs  in  the  center ; 
knit  these  two  ribs,  turn,  and  knit  all  the  stitches  off ;  then 
knit  two  whole  rows  of  the  28  stitches.  Join  now  your  second 
color,  knit  two  whole  rows,  and  then  repeat  from  the  second 
row.  Eight  of  these  little  pieces  will  be  rcquii%<i ;  knit  tiie 
two  pieces  together  to  join  them,  stutf  it  with  lambVwool 
combed,  or  the  shavings  of  bther  soft  balls,  and  draw  up  the 
centers. 

A  third  kind  of  bftll  is  made  by  cutting  pieces  of  kid  or 
leather  in  the  same  shapes  as  those  described  above.  Draw  a 
circle  the  size  you  require  the  ball,  and  divide  it  into  four  or 
eight  sections ;  cut  these  out,  then  cut  your  pieces  the  same 
size,  sew  them  together,  stuff  with  hair  or  wool,  and  ornament 
with  braid.     Such  balls  may  be  made  from  old  kid  gloves. 

Fancy  Pincu8hion.»Take  three  small  cane  rods  and  put 
brass  knobs  at  all  the  ends.  Make  the  foundation  of  cushion 
of  a  large-size  collar-box,  cover  the  sides  with  velvet,  upon 
which  diamond-shaped  pieces  of  perforated  board  are  placed, 
worked  round  the  edge  with  colored  floss.  Fill  the  box  with 
bran,  and  cover  the  top  with  velvet  The  canes  are  wound 
round,  and  the  pincushion  is  crossed  by  a  narrow  strip  of  per- 
forated card  laid  on  to  a  narrow  blue  ribbon.  Bows  of  blue 
ribbon  are  then  tied  on,  and  the  stand  is  finished.  A  sharp 
knife  is  needed  to  cut  the  cardboard. 

Box  for  Playing-Cards.— Materials :  cardboard,  wire, 
velvet,  sUk,  ribbon,  purse-silk  or  gold  cord,  and  coarse  sewing- 
silk.  The  box  is  intended  to  hold  two  packs  of  cards.  There 
is  an  inner  case,  into  which  the  cards  are  placed.  This  case 
lifts  out.  if  desired ;  but  a  little  half  •circle  is  cut  out  on  each 
side  of  it  to  lift  the  cards  out  more  readily.  Both  the  outer 
and  inner  edges  are  worked  round  with  a  small  zigzag  pattern, 
or  a  row  of  herring-bone  stitch  wiU  answer.  The  inner  case 
is  covered  inside  and  out  with  silk.  The  sides  of  the  Inner 
case  measure  four  and  a  half  inches  in  width,  and  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  depth,  with  the  half-circle  cut  in  the  middle. 
The  ends  are  two  and  a  half  inches  deep,  and  two  and  a  half 
inches  wide.  The  bottoqjk  Is  cut  to  fit  Cover  all  inside  and 
out  with  silk  the  color  of  the  velvet,  and  work  round  the  top  with 
a  little  pointed  pattern,  ftibbon  Is  put  on  to  lift  the  case  out 
by,  and  the  cards  may  be  tied  in  to  keep  them  hi  place.  For 
the  outer  case : — The  cardboard  ends  are  five  inches  high  in 
the  middle,  and  are  rounded  off  toward  the  sides.  They  are 
three  inches  wide.  The  front  and  back  are  each  five  inches 
long  and  six  mches  deep.  The  back  is  joined  to  the  ends 
four  inches  in  depth.  Previous  to  covering,  the  cardboard 
must  have  a  cut  made  in  It,  so  that  it  will  bend,  and  wire  must 
be  sewn  on  to  the  part  above  the  cut»  so  as  to  give  it  a  proper 
curve  to  fit  the  aich  of  the  ends.  The  front  is  joined  to  the 
ends  two  and  a  half  inches  in  dapth,  and  the  card  must  here 


be  cut.  If  by  accident  it  is  cut  thiough,  some  hinges  of  ribbon 
must  be  glued  on.  The  wire  is  put  on  from  this  part,  am^ 
must  be  bent  io  the  exact  curve  of  the  enos.  Tiie  bottom  is 
cut  to  fit.  When  the  separate  parts  are  cut  ^ey  are  all  lined 
with  silk,  covered  with  velvet  and  bound  with  ribbon.  Rib- 
bon is  laid  on  flat,  and  worked  down  with  the  embroidery 
pattern  at  the  hinges  of  the  lid.  The  box  is  fastened  at  the 
top  with  two  buttons  and  loops  of  cord  placecl  under  the 
ribbon  bows. 

Genilexnan's  Dressing-Case. — ^A  straight  piece  o^  ctolK 
doubled  eleven  inches  broad  anci  nineteen  inches  Ibiig.  iiie 
ends  are  turned  up  to  form  pockets,  aiid  bbiihd  wilh  nbbo'n 
or  braid.  A  strip  of  leather  with  sliis  cut  In  it  is  stitched 
through  the  center  of  case,  through  which  a  strap  sixteen 
inches  lon^  is  slipped.  Stope  it  i  InAc  at  6ile  end  thai  A  ckn 
go  through  readily,  and  make  several  buttonholes  at  th^  end, 
so  that,  after  placing  in  the  necessary  articles,  it  may  be  drawn 
tightly  and  buttoned.  On  the  outside  is  a  strap  bound  with 
ribbon  or  braid  to  fasten  the  case  when  rolled. 

Child's  Worsted  Hbrse-Relils.— A^ork  with  scarlet  ISh- 
^ring  wool  over  a  crocheted  chain  as  foUbi^ :— Make  a  long 
cham  fof  insertion ;  then,  bn  i,  chain  of  t3  stitcher  worit, 
passing  over  the  first  stitch  a  row  of  double  on  the  front  thread 
of  the  previous  row,  inserting  the  chain  cord ;  at  the  end  of 
the  row,  z  chain,  *  turn  the  work,  i  slip  stitch  on  the  back 
thread  of  the  previous  row,  without  inserting  the  chain  cord, 
at  the  end  of  the  row,  z  chain ;  repeat  from  *  tL.  ^e  reins 
are  the  required  length.  Now  work  over  the  loops  fonhed  by 
the  chain  cord  along  both  sides  of  the  reins  as  follows :  *  i 
double  over  the  first  loop,  5  treble  over  the  following  ioop ; 
repeat  from*. 

Comb-Case.— Take  two  pieces  of  silver  perforated  paper 
four  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  quarter  inches  broad.  Work 
them  with  purple  and  canary-colored  worsted.  Bind  Ibem 
with  narrow  purple  ribbon,  and  ornament  this  binding  at 
regular  distances  with  little  knbts  of  canary  twist,  then  Over- 
hand the  two  pieces  together. 

Child's  BalL — Take  a  large  ball  of  yam  or  a  very  thin 
india-rubber  one.  Commence  the  cover  of  worsted  by  making 
a  chain  of  four  stitches  joined  to  a  circle,  and  work  in  double 
stitches,  increasing  at  regular  intervals  till  thb  Work  is  Urge 
enough  to  cover  one-half  the  ball;  then  ^tk  a  few  tows 
without  increase,  draw  the  cover  over  the  ball,  letting  th^ 
wrong  side  of  the  work  be  outside,  and  work  the  other  half  to 
correspond  with  the  first  half,  decreasing  at  regular  intervals, 
and  putting  the  needle  in  from  the  inside.  A  pattern  of  bright 
flowers  worked  with  worsted  round  the  center  adds  greatly  to 
the  ball's  attractions  for  a  child. 

Glove-Case.— Materials :  Silver-colored  leather  ckivas; 
lilac  cashmere  or  llama ;  zi  yards  lilac  sarcenet  ribbon,  z  inch 
broad ;  black  and  lilac  Berlin  wool  in  two  contrasting  shades ; 
twenty-four  little  enamel  buttons;  white  sewing-silk.  The 
outer  covering  of  the  case  consists  of  a  piece  of  silver-colored 
leather  canvas,  2Z  inches  long  and  6i  Inches  broad,  sloped  off 
equally  on  each  side,  and  measuring  z6  inches  in  length  at  the 
sides.  The  pattern  is  worked  in  cross  and  loose  stitch  hi 
Berlin  wool  The  lining  is  lilac  llama,  fastened  with  wide 
button-hole  stitdi  in  whita  silk,  ornamented  with  heniag-bone 
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•tftdi  of  the  same  silk ;  z}  inches  from  the  edge  on  each  side 
are  straps  of  white  llama,  f  inch  broad,  which  button  over 
each  other  to  form  six  divisions  for  placing  gloves.  At  the 
sloped  ends  are  a  ribbon  with  a  knot  and  two  uneven  ends 
for  fastening  the  case  when  rolled  up. 

Pretty,  simple  sachets  for  handkerchiefs  are  made  in 
colored  cardboard,  crimson  for  instance.  A  square  the  neces- 
sary size  is  bound  with  very  narrow  black  ribbon,  and  to  this 
is  sewed  a  ribbon  about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide.  Four  semi- 
circular pieces  of  cardboard  are  then  bound  with  the  narrow 
black  ribbon,  and  sewed  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  wide.  Two 
of  these  have  ribbon  to  tie,  and  on  them  may  be  designed  any 
pretty  device  in  gold  leaf  or  otherwise. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  DRESS,  ETC. 

Bow  to  Dnm  for  a  PaIf^Ralllet--firui-Tul»--Fl8li-PaDds--ArUclcs 
supplied  from  Scores. 

How  to  Dress  for  a  Fain— The  dress  of  the 
stall-holder  should  always  be  as  neat  and  simple  as 
possible.  Heavy  material^  profuse  trimming,  trains 
and  fringes  encumber  and  harass  the  wearer,  making 
her  hot,  tired  and  dusty ;  the  fringes  catch  in  every- 
thing, the  trains  are  continually  in  the  way,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  dress  makes  the  whole  business  a 
weary  work. 

In  these  days  of  light  and  pretty  fabrics,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  selecting  such  as  will  be  tasteful 
and  appropriate,  giving  satisfaction  to  the  wearer 
and  to  others.  Washing  materials  are  decidedly  the 
best ;  they  do  not  catch  and  hold  the  dust,  and  they 
keep  a  cool  and  refreshing  appearance  throughout. 
Cambric,  percale,  batiste,  chintz,  oatmeal  cloth,  hoi- 
land,  or  sateen  will  afford  ample  variety  of  choice. 
Foulard,  too,  is  exceedmgly  suitable.  The  dress 
should  be  short  and  as  waitress-like  as  possible.  It 
is  customary  to  wear  aprons  or  the  pretty  pinafore 
costume,  giving  a  graceful  effect.  These  aprons  can 
be  of  any  suitable  material.  Many  are  made  of  the 
t>right-hued  Indian  handkerchiefs,  others  of  shep- 
herd's plaid,  or  muslin.  We  noticed  a  very  pretty 
apron  made  of  white  muslin,  with  a  bib  and  bretelles 
passing  over  the  shoulders  to  fasten  at  the  back. 
These  bretelles  are  only  an  inch  wide,  and  are 
edged  on  each  side  with  lace.  A  belt  or  sash  can 
be  worn  if  preferred,  but  the  prettier  style  is  as  de- 
scribed 

In  the  matter  of  head-gear  there  is  no  limit.  Caps 
are  sometimes  seen,  but  hats  are  most  in  favor. 
These  may  be  as  large  and  eccentric  as  the  wearer 
pleases.  Any  bizarre  style,  or  a  hat  worn  with  a 
fancy  costume,  will  be  just  the  thing.    They  should 


be  profusely  trimmed  with  feathers,  lace,  flowery 
ribbon,  etc  Gloves,  of  course,  are  not  worn,  though 
mittens  may  be. 

Raffles,  Bran-TubSy  etc  — These  require 
much  patience  and  good  temper,  since  there  is  great 
trouble  in  getting  them  up  and  much  disappointment 
in  the  drawing  of  lots. 

The  ugliest  and  least  saleable  articles  should  be 
raffled  at  the  commencement  of  the  Fair,  or  they 
remain  unsold  and  in  the  way. 

Towards  the  close  of  a  Fair  a  number  of  articles 
should  be  put  in  a  giant  lottery  in  which  are  no 
blanks,  so  that  none  go  away  empty-handed.  This 
form  of  raffling  is  usually  popular. 

The  manner  of  conducting  these  raffles  is  to  make 
so  many  shares  of  the  value  of  fifty  cents,  or  twenty- 
five  cents,  etc  When  the  full  value  of  the  article 
has  been  attained  by  means  of  the  shares,  as  many 
slips  of  paper  as  there  are  shareholders  are  put  in  a 
hat,  a  basket,  or  bag,  and  each  in  turn  draws  out  a 
ticket  The  one  who  draws  out  the  slip  with  the 
word  "  prize  "  written  on  it  becomes  the  owner  <rf 
the  article  and  the  lottery  is  over. 

Bran-Tubs  and  Fish-Ponds  are,  however; 
those  most  chiefly  patronized,  and  especially  by 
juveniles.  The  prices  will  vary,  of  course,  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  the  articles.  The  usual  charge 
is  ten  cents  a  dip,  though  sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  make  it  twenty-five  cents,  or  lower  it  to  a  cent. 
A  bran-tub  at  which  the  charge  is  so  low  as  this  last 
is  always  a  success.  A  large  tub  must  be  procured, 
care  being  taken  that  it  is  first  well  scrubbed  and 
cleaned  ;  then  cover  it  with  glazed  calico  of  a  color 
corresponding  or  contrasting  with  the  prevailing  tone 
of  the  room,  and  further  ornamented  with  floimces 
of  lace  or  muslin  and  bows  of  ribbon.  The  bottom 
is  then  strewn  with  sawdust,  and  the  articles,  neatly 
wrapped  in  white  paper,  are  packed  in  it  Now  put 
more  sawdust,  pack  in  more  prizes,  and  so  on  until 
the  tub  is  filled. 

The  drawing  of  prizes  takes  place  on  the  payment 
of  the  fee.  Each  subscriber  plunges  his  hand  into 
the  tub,  withdrawing  it  on  securing  a  parceL  The 
chief  amusement  derived  from  this  lottery  is  the  ab^ 
surd  incongruity  between  the  prize-winner  and  the 
prize.  An  old  gentlemen  may  be  seen  parading 
with  a  toy  drum,  or  a  grandmamma  of  sixty  with  a 
losy-chedLed  dolL 
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MABBIAGK 
ABRIAGE  may  be  entered  into  by  any 
two  persons,  with  the  following  excep- 
tions: Idiots,  lunatics,  persons  of  an- 
sound  mind,  persons  related  by  blood 
or  affinity,  within  certain  degrees  pro- 
hibited by  law ;  infants  under  the  age  of 
consent,  which,  in  the  State  of  New 
Tork,  is  14  for  males  and  12  for  females,  and  all  persons 
jakeady  married  and  not  legally  diyorced. 

The  law  relating  to  marriages,  touching  the  prohib* 
ited  degrees  of  kindred »  age,  and  so  forth,  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  statutes  of  the  different  States. 

Marriage  may  be  solemnized  before  any  person  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  a  minister  of  the 
gospel. 

But  a  precise  compliance  with  all  the  requirements  of 
law  has  not  been  deemed  necessary;  and  in  some  im- 
portant provisions  it  has  been  held  that  a  disregard  of 
them  was  punishable,  but  did  not  vitiate  the  marriage; 
as  the  want  of  consent  of  parents  or  guardians,  where 
one  party  is  a  minor  The  essential  thing  seems  to  be 
the  declaration  of  consent  by  both  parties,  before  a 
person  authorized  to  receive  such  declaration  by  law. 

Consent  is  the  essence  of  this  contract,  as  of  all  other 
contracts.  Hence  it  cannot  be  valid,  if  made  by  those 
who  had  not  sufficient  minds  to  consent;  such  as  idiots, 
or  insane  persons.  Hence  such  marriages  are  void  at 
common  law  and  by  the  statutes  of  several  of  the 
States.  It  is  usual,  however,  for  such  marriages  to  be 
declared  void  by  a  competent  tribunal  after  a  due  ascer- 
tainment of  the  facts.  In  some  of  the  States  this  can 
be  done  by  common  law  courts. 

From  the  necessity  of  consent  likewise,  a  marriage 
obtained  by  force  or  fraud  is  void;  but  the  force  or 
iMiid  must  be  certain  and  extreme. 


The  same  is  true  if  another  husband  or  wife  of  either 
of  the  parties  be  living. 

Bigamy  or  polygamy  is  an  indictable  offence  in  off  the 
States,  but  exceptions  are  made  in  oases  of  long-contin- 
ued al)sence,  with  belief  of  the  death  of  the  party,  etc. 
But  these  exceptions  to  the  criminality  of  the  act  do  not 
change  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  second 
marriage,  which  is  the  same  as  before.  And  so  if  the 
parties  are  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  kindred. 

The  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  to  the  marriage 
of  minors  depends  on  the  statutes  of  the  several  Sutes. 
(Generally,  if  not  universally,  the  marriage  would  be 
held  valid,  though  the  person  celebrmting  it  might  be 
held  punishable. 

In  the  statutes  of  some  of  the  States  there  are  pro- 
visions to  the  effect  that  a  marriage  not  lawfully  cele- 
brated by  reason  of  the  fraud  of  one  of  the  parties  shall 
yet  be  held  valid  in  favor  of  the  innocent  party,  as  in 
case  the  husband  imposed  upon  the  wife  by  a  forged  or 
unauthorized  license  or  a  pretended  clexgyman. 

FOEEION  MAEEIAOES. 

It  is  a  doctrine  of  English  and  American  law  that  a 
marriage  which  is  valid  where  contracted  is  valid  every- 
where. But  it  is  subject  to  some  qualification.  A  mar- 
riage contracted  elsewhere  would  not  be  held  valid  in  a 
State  the  law  of  which  forbade  it  as  incestuous,  al« 
though  an  issue  might  be  made  whether  it  would  be 
held  incestuous,  so  far  as  to  annul  the  marriage,  if 
within  the  degrees  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
in  which  the  question  arose,  or  only  if  it  be  betweem 
kindred  who  are*  too  near  to  many  by  the  law  of  the 
civilized  world. 

If  a  married  man,  a  citizen  of  one  of  our  States,  went 
Into  a  Mormon  territory,  and  there  married  again,  he 
would  not  be  held  on  his  return  to  be  the  lawful  nne- 
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band  of  two  wiyes;  or  if  a  Monnon  came  to  any  of  the 
States  with  two  or  more  wives,  he  would  not  be  held  to 
be  the  lawful  husband  of  all  of  them. 

Though  the  rule  is  true  that  a  marriage  which  is  void 
when  contracted  is  valid  nowhere,  there  are  exceptions 
to  it :  as  if  two  Americans  intermarried  in  China,  where 
the  marriage  was  performed  in  presence  of  an  American 
chaplain,  according  to  American  forms.  If  such  mar- 
riage were  held  void  in  China,  it  would  be  held  valid  in 
the  United  States. 

The  incidents  of  marriage,  and  contracts  in  relation 
to  marriage,  such  as  settlement  of  property  are  con- 
strued by  the  law  of  the  place  where  these  were  made; 
this  being  supposed  to  be  the  intention  and  agreement 
p(  the  parties.  But  this  rule  does  not  hold  when  the 
p^ies  are  married  while  accidentally  or  temporarily 
absent  from  their  homes,  as  then  there  is  no  domicile, 
and  the  marriage  is  regarded  as  constructively  domestic 

DIVORCE. 

The  law  and  practice  in  relation  to  divofce  differ  in 
the  different  States,  being  exactly  alike  in  no  two  of 
theuL 

Absolute  divorce  can  be  obtained  in  the  State  of  New 
York  for  adultery  alone. 

Limited  divorce  is  granted  on  the  following  grounds: 

1.  Idiocy  or  lunacy. 

2.  Consent  of  either  party  having  been  obtained  by 
foroe  or  fraud. 

8.  Want  ol  age  or  of  physical  capadlty. 

4.  The  former  husband  or  wife  of  the  X99peo%iY$ 
parties  being  still  living. 

If.  Inhuman  treatment,  abandonment,  n^leot  or  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  husband  to  provide  for  the  wifp. 

6.  Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  as 
would  render  it  dangerous  for  plaintiff  to  cohabit  with 
defendant. 

A  divorce  a  vineuh  annuls  the  marriage  entirely,  and 
restores  the  parties  to  all  the  rights  of  unmarried  per- 
sons, and  relieves  them  from  all  liabilities  that  grew 
out  of  the  marriage,  except  so  Car  as  may  be  provided 
by  the  statutes  or  made  a  portion  of  the  decree  by  the 
court.  Thus  the  statutes  oJT  some  States  provide  that 
the  guilty  party  shall  not  marry  again.  The  court 
generally  has  the  power  to  decree  the  terms  of  the  sepa- 
ration, regarding  alimony,  possession  of  children,  and 
so  forth.  Strict  care  is  taken  to  prevent  divorce  being 
obtained  by  collusion.  It  will  not  be  granted  merely 
upon  the  consent  or  default  of  the  party  charged,  but 
only  on  the  proof  of  cause  alleged. 

The  causes  of  divorce  from  bed  and  board  are  now 
very  commonly  made  sufficient  for  divorce  from  the 
bond  of  marriage.  As  a  general  rule,  a  woman  divorced 
from  the  bed  and  board  of  her  husband  acquires  the 


rights  of  an  unm&rried  woman,  with  regard  to  property, 
business,  and  contracts.  The  husband  is  relieved  from 
his  general  duty  of  maintaining  her,  the  courts  gen- 
erally exercising  their  power  of  decreeing  such  main- 
tenance by  the  husband  as  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  case  render  fit. 

In  some  of  the  States  it  is  the  custom  of  the  legis- 
tures  to  grant  divorces  by  private  acts,  and  this  is  some- 
times done  for  the  feeblest  of  reasons. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  divorce  granted  in  a  State  in 
which  both  parties  had  their  actual  domicile,  and  aba 
were  married,  is  valid  everywhere.  Again,  every  State 
generally  recognizes  the  validity  of  a  divorce  granted 
where  both  parties  have  their  actual  domicile,  if  granted 
in  accor^^ce  with  the  law  of  that  place. 

In  the  United  States  the  law  on  this  subject  is  g^eii^ 
erally  regulated  by  statutes,  and  these  differ  very  mudi. 
In  the  absence  of  statutory  provision,  the  rule  of  the 
courts  generally  is  that  a  divorce,  which  was  valid 
where  granted,  and  which  was  obtained  in  good  faitli, 
is  valid  everywhere. 

PQNTPACTS  TO  MARET. 

Contracts  to  marry  at  a  future  time  are  valid  and 
effectual  in  law  as  any;  and,  in  actions  upon  them, 
damages  may  be  recovered,  for  pecuniary  loss,  or  for 
suffering  and  injury  to  conditi  n  and  prospects. 

Where  the  promise  is  mutual,  an  action  for  breach  of 
proQuse  may  be  maintained  against  a  womai^. 

This  action  connot  be  maintained  against  an  infant. 
But  the  infant  may  bring  an  iK^tion,  in  this  cas^  agaifiat 
an  adult. 

A  promise  to  give  to  a  woman,  or  settle  upon  he^  a 
specific  sum  or  estate  on  her  marriage,  is  valid. 

BIGHTS  OP  MARRIED  WOMEN. 

Any  and  all  property  owned  by  a  woman  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage,  together  with  the  rents,  issues,  and 
profits  thereof,  and  the  property  that  comas  to  her  bj 
descent,  devise,  bequest,  gift  or  grant,  or  which  she 
acquires  by  her  trade,  business,  labor,  or  services  per> 
formed  on  her  separate  account,  shall,  notwithstanding 
her  marriage,  remain  her  sole  and  separate  property, 
and  may  be  used,  collected,  and  invested  by  her  in  her 
own  name,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  interference 
or  control  of  her  husband,  or  be  liable  for  his  debts,  un- 
less for  such  debts  as  may  have  been  contracted  for  the 
support  of  herself  or  children  by  her  as  his  agent 

A  married  woman  may  also  bargain,  sell,  assigBf 
transfer,  and  convey  such  property  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts concerning  the  same,  on  her  separate  trade,  labor 
or  business  with  the  same  effect  as  if  she  were  not  mar- 
ried. But  her  husband  is  not  liable  for  each  contracts, 
and  they  do  not  render  him  or  liis  property  in  any ' 
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liable  therefor.  She  may  also  sue  and  be  sued  in  all 
matters  haying  relation  to  her  sole  and  separate  proper- 
ty in  the  same  manner  as  if  she  were  sole. 

A  married  woman's  contract  may  be  enforced  against 
her  and  her  separate  estate  : 

First— When  the  contract  is  created  in  or  respecdng 
the  carrying  on  of  the  wife's  trade  or  business. 

Second— When  it  relates  to  or  is  made  for  the  benefit 
of  her  sole  or  separate  estate. 

Third —When  the  intention  to  charge  the  separate 
estate  is  expressed  in  the  contract  creating  the  liability. 

When  a  husband  receiyes  a  principal  sum  of  money 
belonging  to  his  wife,  the  law  presumes  that  he  receiyes 
it  for  her  use,  and  that  he  must  account  for  it,  or  ex- 
pend it  on  her  account  by  her  authority  or  directiou, 
or  that  she  gaye  it  to  him  as  a  gift. 

Should  he  receiye  interest  or  income  and  spend  it 
without  her  knowledge  and  without  objection,  a  gift 
win  be  presumed  from  acquiescence. 

Money  receiyed  by  a  husband  from  his  wife  and  ex- 
pended by  him,  under  his  direction,  on  his  land,  in 
improying  the  home  of  the  family,  is  a  gift,  and  cannot 
be  recoyered  by  the  wife,  or  reclaimed,  or  an  account 
demanded. 

An  appropriatiou  of  her  separate  property  by  a  wife, 
herself,  to  the  use  and  benefit  uf  bur  husband,  in  the 
absence  of  an  agreement  to  ^epay,  or  any  circumstances 
from  which  such  an  agreement  can  be  inferred,  will  not 
create  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor,  nor  render 
the  husband  liable  to  account. 

And  though  no  words  of  gift  be  spoken,  a  gift  by  a 
wife  to  her  husband  may  be  shown  by  the  nature  of  the 
transaction  itself,  or  it  may  appear  from  the  attending 
circumstances. 

A  wife  who  deserts  her  husband  without  cause  is  not 
entitled  to  the  aid  of  a  Court  of  Equity  in  getting  pos- 
session of  such  chattels,  as  she  has  contributed  to  the 
furnishing  and  adornment  of  her  husband's  house.  Ber 
legal  title  remains,  and  she  could  conyey  her  interest 
to  a  third  party  by  sale,  and  said  party  would  haye  a 
yalid  title,  unless  her  husband  should  proye  a  gift. 

A  wife's  property  is  not  liable  to  a  lien  of  a  sub-con- 
tractor for  materials  furnished  to  the  husband  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  thereon,  where  it  is  not  shown 
thfit  the  wife  was  notified  of  the  intention  to  furnish 
the  materials,  or  a  settlement  made  with  the  contractor 
ftnd  giyen  to  the  wife,  to  her  agent  or  trustee. 

ADMIKISTEATION. 

Administration  is  the  legal  right  to  settle  and  ooptrol 
the  estate  of  deceased  persons,  aa  also  the  exercise  of 
that  right.  Letters  of  administration  are  the  warrant 
under  the  seal  of  the  court  grantinir  the  legal  right. 

Hm  estate  of  a  penon  who  has  died  leajing  no  yalid 


will  behind  him,  is  distributed  among  his  heirs  by  what 
is  called  '*  the  operation  of  law."    This  is  regulated  by 
the  statutes  of  the  State  in  which  the  deceased  resided  at 
the  time  of  his  death.     The  distribution  is  made  by  an 
administrator  duly  appointed  by  law,  and  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  haying  jurisdiction  in  such  cases 
on  being  satisfied  that  the  person  is  legally  qualified. 
The  appointment  must  be  made  with  the  consent  of  the 
person  appointed.    It  is  generally  accepted  as  a  rule 
that  any  one  is  legally  competent  to  be  an  administrator 
who  is  legally  competent  to  make  a  contract    Certain 
classes  of  persons  are  disqualified  by  statute,  as,  in  the 
State  of  New  Tork,  drunkards,  gamblers,  spendthrifts, 
and  so  forth.    The  relatiyes  of  deceased  are  considered 
as  entitled  to  the  appointment  of  administering  the 
estate.    The  order  of  precedence  is  regulated  by  statute. 
Administration  is  to  be  granted  to  the  husband  on  the 
wife*8  personal  estate,  and  administration  on  the  hus- 
band's estate  is  to  be  granted  to  the  widow  and  the  next 
of  kin  in  the  following  order,    provided    they    will 
accept: 
1.  To  the  widow. 
To  the  children. 
To  the  father. 
To  the  brothers. 
To  the  sisters. 
To  the  gprandchildren. 

To  any  other  of  the  next  of  kin  who  would  be  «n* 
titled  to  a  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  estate. 

The  guardians  of  minors  who  are  entitled  may  ad- 
minister for  them. 

Should  none  of  the  relations  or  guardians  accept,  the 
administration  will  be  giyen  to  the  creditors  of  the 
deceased.  The  creditor  applying  first,  provided  he  be 
legally  competent,  is  to  be  preferred.  In  cose  no 
creditor  applies,  any  person  who  is  legally  qualified  may 
be  appointed. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  the  public  administrator 
may  administer  the  estate  after  ^he  next  of  kin.  In 
the  State  of  New  Tork,  the  Surrogate  may  select, 
among  the  next  of  kin,  any  one  in  equal  degree,  and 
appoint  him  sole  administrator  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
others.  Wbere  there  are  several  persons  of  the  same 
degree  of  kindred  to  the  intestate,  entitled  to  ^minis- 
tration, they  are  preferred  in  the  following  or^er  ; 
1.  Males  to  females. 

3.  Relatives  of  the  whole  blood  to  those  of  the  half 
blood. 

8.  Unmarried  to  married  women,  and  in  oaee  there  be 
several  persons  equally  entitled,  the  Surrogate  may 
grant  letters  to  one  or  more  of  them  as  he  may  judge 
best 

Letters  of  administration  unduly  granted  may  be  se* 
yoked. 


2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
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AOminittratloii  mmj  alio  be  gramted  on  certain  cob- 
ditionB,  for  a  certain  limited  time,  or  for  a  special 
purpose. 

Tlie  powers  and  duties  of  an  administrator  differ 
from  those  of  an  executor  inasmuch  as  he  is  bound  to 
distribute  and  dispose  of  the  estate  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  law,  as  he  has  no  will  to  follow. 

First — ^The  administrator  must  give  bonds  with 
sureties  for  the  faithful  administration  of  his  trust. 

Second. — He  must  make  an  inventory  of  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  intestate,  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law. 

Third. — Two  copies  of  said  inventory  shall  be  made, 
one  of  which  will  be  lodged  with  the  judge  of  the 
court,  and  the  other  will  be  kept  by  the  administrator. 
The  latter  will  be  obliged  to  account  for  the  property 
mentioned  in  the  inventory. 

Fourth. — ^The  inventory  completed,  the  administrator 
must  then  collect  the  outstanding  debts  of  the  same, 
and  follow  the*  order  of  payment,  as  regulated  by  the 
local  statutes. 

All  the  debts  of  the  intestate  being  liquidated, 
the  adminbtrator  will  divide  the  remainder  of  the  as- 
sets amon^  the  surviving  relatives  of  the  deceased.  In 
doing  this  be  will  act  under  the  directions  of  the  court. 

Letters  of  administration  are  of  three  kinds:  first, 
upon  the  goods,  eh  ittels,  and  credits  of  a  person  who 
shall  have  died  intestate,  as  considered  above ;  second, 
special  letters  of  administration  authorizing  the  ad- 
ministrator to  collect  and  preserve  the  estate  either  of 
a  testator  in  certain  cases,  or,  of  an  intestate ;  and  lastly, 
letters  of  administration  authorizing  the  person  ap- 
pointed to  execute  the  powers  given  by  will  of  the  de- 
ceased, called  letters  of  administration,  with  the  will 
annexed. 

.The  last  named  is  granted  when  there  are  no  persons 
named  as  executors  in  the  will ;  when  all  the  executors 
named  shall  have  renounced,  or  shall  be  legally  incom- 
petent ;  or  after  testamentary  letters  shall  have  super- 
seded or  revoked. 

When  a  man  having  a  family  shall  die  leaving  a 
widow,  or  a  minor  child  or  children,  or  a  widow  shall 
die  leaving  a  minor  child  or  children,  the  following 
articles  shall  not  be  deemed  assets,  for  the  purpose  of 
distribution,  the  payment  of  debts  or  legacies,  but  shall 
be  included  and  stated  in  the  inventory  of  the  estate 
without  being  appraised. 

L  All  spinning  wheels,  weaving  looms,  one  knitting 
machire,  one  sewing  machine,  and  stores  put  up  and 
kept  for  use  in  the  family. 

n.  The  family  Bible,  family  pictures,  and  school 
books  used  by  or  in  the  family  of  such  deceased  person, 
aad  books  not  txoeeding  in  value  fifty  dollars,  which 


were  kept  and  used  as  part  of  the  family  libraiy  b«foft 
the  decease  of  such  person. 

m.  All  sheep  to  the  number  of  ten,  with  their 
fleeces,  and  the  yam  and  cloth  manufactured  from  the 
same ;  one  cow,  two  swine,  and  the  pork  of  such  swine, 
and  necessary  food  for  such  swine,  sheep  or  cow  for 
sixty  days;  and  all  necessary  provisions,  and  fuel  for 
such  widow,  or  chUd,  or  children,  for  sixty  days  after 
the  death  of  such  deceased  person. 

lY.  All  necessary  wearing  apparel,  beds,  bedsteadii 
and  bedding;  necessary  cooking  utensils;  the  clothing 
of  the  family;  the  clothes  of  the  widow,  and  her  omir 
ments  proper  for  her  station;  one  table,  six  chain, 
twelve  knives  and  forks,  twelve  plates,  twelve  teacape 
and  saucers,  one  sugar-dish,  one  milk-pot,  and  teapot 
and  twelve  spoons,  and  also  other  household  furniture 
which  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollen  In 
value. 

All  articles  and  property  set  apart,  in  accordance 
with  law  for  the  benefit  of  a  widow  and  a  minor  or 
minors,  shall  be  and  remain  the  sole  personal  property 
of  such  widow,  after  such  minor  or  minors  shaU  have 
arrived  at  age. 

The  executor  or  administrator,  pending  the  final  set- 
tlement of  accounts,  should  not  suffer  any  considerable 
balances  to  lie  unproductive.  When  real  securities  are 
not  to  be  had,  he  should  obtain  the  approval  of  the 
surrogate  as  to  the  investment. 

The  executor  should  always  exercise  the  care  which  a 
prudent  man  would  use  about  his  own  affairs,  as  to 
title,  when  real  estate  is  in  question,  or  as  to  the  secu- 
rity offered  by  a  bank  if  a  deposit  is  made  of  the  fund. 

Reasonable  funeral  expenses  are  to  be  paid  in  pref« 
ercnce  to  any  debts,  and  are  charged  as  expenses  of 
administration. 

DISTEIBUTION. 

When  the  deceased  shall  have  died  intestate,  the  sur- 
plus of  his  personal  estate  remaining  after  a  payment  of 
debts,  and  where  the  deceased  left  a  will,  the  surplus 
remaining  after  the  payment  of  debts  and  legacies,  if 
not  bequeathed,  shall  be  distributed  to  the  widow, 
children,  or  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased  in  the  manner 
following: 

1.  One  third  part  thereof  to  the  widow,  and  all  the 
residue  of  equal  portions,  among  the  children,  and  such 
persons  as  legally  represent  euch  children,  if  any  of 
them  shall  have  died  before  the  deceased. 

2.  If  there  be  no  children,  nor  any  legal  representa- 
tives of  them,  then  one  moiety  (that  is  one  half)  of  the 
whole  surplus,  shall  be  allotted  to  the  widow,  and  the 
other  moiety  shall  be  distributed  to  the  next  of  kin  of 
the  deceased. 

8.  If  the  deceased  leave  a  widow^  and  so 
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•nt,  parent,  brother  or  titter,  nepnew  or  niece,  the 
widow  shaU  be  entitled  to  the  wboie  surptus;  but  ii 
there  be  a  brother  or  sister,  nephew  or  niece,  and  no 
descendant  or  parent,  the  widow  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  moiety  of  the  surplus,  and  to  the  whole  of  the  residue 
where  It  docs  not  exceed  two  thousand  dollars;  if  the 
residue  exceed  that  sum,  she  shall  receire  m  addition 
to  her  moiety  two  thousand  dollars,  and  the  remainder 
shall  be  distributed  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  and  their 
BBpresentatiTes. 

4  If  there  be  no  widow,  then  the  whole  surplus 
shall  be  distributed  equally  to  and  among  the  children, 
and  such  as  legally  represent  them. 

5.  In  case  there  be  no  widow,  and  no  children,  and 
no  representatiyes  of  a  child,  then  the  whole  surplus 
shall  be  distributed  to  the  next  of  kin,  in  equal  degree 
to  the  deceased,  and  the  legal  representatives. 

6.  If  the  deceased  shall  leaye  no  children,  and  no 
representatiyes  of  them,  and  no  father,  and  shall  leaye 
a  widow  and  a  mother,  the  moiety  not  distributed  to 
thcTvidow,  shall  be  distributed  in  equal  shares  to  his 
mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  or  the  representatiyes 
of  such  brothers  and  sisters;  and  if  there  be  no  widow« 
the  whole  surplus  shall  be  distributed  in  like  manner 
to  the  mother  and  to  the  brothers  and  sisters,  or  the 
representatiyes  of  such  brothers  and  sisters. 

7.  If  the  deceased  leave  a  father,  and  no  child  or  de- 
scendant, the  father  shall  take  a  moiety,  if  there  be  a 
widow,  and  the  whole  if  there  be  no  widow. 

8.  If  the  deceased  leaye  a  mother,  and  no  child,  de- 
scendant, father,  brother,  sister  or  representauyes  of  a 
brother  or  sister,  the  mother,  if  there  be  a  widow,  shall 
take  a  moiety,  and  the  whole  if  there  be  no  widow. 

t.  When  the  descendants  or  next  of  kin  of  the  de- 
ceased, entitled  to  share  in  his  estate,  shall  be  all  in 
equal  degree  to  the  deceased,  their  shares  shall  be  equaL 

10.  When  such  descendants,  or  next  of  kin  shall  be 
of  unequal  degrees  of  kindred,  the  surplus  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  those  entided  thereto,  according  to 
their  respective  stocks  ;  so  that  those  who  take  In  their 
own  right,  shall  receive  equal  shares,  and  those  who 
take  by  representation  shall  receive  the  shares  to  which 
the  parent  whom  they  represent,  if  living,  would  have 
been  entitled. 

11.  No  representation  shall  be  admitted  among  col- 
laterals after  brothers*  and  sisters*  children. 

12.  Relations  of  the  half  blood  shall  take  equally 
with  those  of  the  whole  blood,  in  the  same  degree,  and 
representaKves  of  such  relations  shall  take  in  the  same 
manner  t  >  the  representatives  of  the  whole  blood. 

18.  Descendants  and  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased  be- 
gotten before  bis  death,  but  bom  thereafter,  shall  take 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  bom  in  the  life- 
time ol  the  deceased,  and  had  survived. 


These  provisions  apply  to  the  personal  esute  of  mar» 
ried  women  who  die  mtestate,  leaving  descendants  ^  and 
the  husband  of  any  deceased  married  woman  may  de* 
mand,  recover,  and  enjoy  the  same  distributive  share 
m  her  personal  estate  that  she,' if  a  widow,  would  be  en- 
titled to  in  his  personal  estate,  but  no  more. 

The  real  property  of  every  person  dying  intestalt 
shall  descend  as  follows  : 

1.  To  bis  lineak  desoendanti» 

8.  To  his  father. 

S.  To  his  mother. 

4.  To  his  collateral  relati?es» 

Should  the  mheritance  come  to  the  Intestate  on  the 
part  of  the  mother,  the  father  does  not  take  if  the 
mother  be  living;  and,  in  such  a  case,  if  she  be  dead, 
the  father  takes  a  life  mterest  only,  unless  all  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased  and  their  descend- 
ants be  dead,  or  unless  the  deceased  had  no  brothers  or 
sisters,  in  which  case  the  lather  is  entitled  to  take  the 
fee. 

In  case  there  is  no  father  or  mother,  and  the  inheri- 
tance CAme  to  the  deceased  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  it 
wiU  descend  to  the  collateral  relatives  of  the  mother  in 
preference  to  those  of  the  father. 

In  case  the  inheritance  came  to  the  deceased  on  the 
part  of  neither  father  nor  mother,  it  will  descend  to  the 
collateral  relatives  of  both  in  equal  shares. 

Relatives  of  the  half  blood  inherit  equally  with  those 
of  the  whole  blood  m  the  same  degree. 

The  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child,  dying  without 
any  descendants,  takes  the  inhentanoe. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  m  favor  of  the  widow 
and  the  mmor  children  from  the  personal  estate  of  her 
husband;  it  Is  provided  that  she  may  tarry  in  the  house 
of  her  husband  forty  days  after  his  death,  whether  her 
dower  be  sooner  assigned  or  not,  without  being  liable 
to  rent  for  the  same,  and  meantime  she  shall  have  her 
reasonable  sustenance  off  the  estate  of  her  husband. 
This  sustenance  shall  be  provided  out  of  the  personal 
property  of  her  husband,  and  through  the  executor  or 
administrator,  should  one  be  appointed  prior  to  the  er 
piration  of  the  foiiy  days,  and  shall  be  given  according" 
ly  to  the  circumstances  and  station  in  life  of  the  family, 
to  the  widow  and  children  dependent  on  her.  In  pro- 
viding this  sustenance,  the  executor  or  administrator 
may  exercise  Judgment  and  discretion,  as  he  should  la 
paying  funeral  expenses. 

DowEB  OP  wroow. 

Dower  is  the  estate  which  the  widow  of  a  deoeased 
person  takes  in  the  lands  of  her  hnsband,  being  a  life 
estate  in  one-third  of  the  lands  whereof  he  was  seised 
of  an  estate  of  inheritance  at  anj  time  during  the  mir- 
risge. 
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A  widow  can  be  barred  of  her  dower  bj  her  own  act 
•nly,  BDoh  as  by  oniting  with  her  hosband,  in  con- 
Tejing  t'le  land  by  ante-nnptial  settlement,  by  accept- 
ance A  a  deyise  or  bequest,  in  lien  of  a  dower»  or  by 
eon|Ti«<al  unfaithfulness;  but  to  make  this  last  effectual 
a  di^  orce  should  be  decreed  against  her  for  adultery,  in 
tbf  1  uptime  of  hor  husband. 

The  widow  of  an  alien  entitled  to  hold  real  estate,  if 
an  inhabitant  of  this  state  at  the  time  of  his  death,  is 
entitled  to  dower  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  such  alien 
had  been  a  native  citizen. 

Any  woman,  being  an  alien,  who  has  heretofore  mar- 
ried, or  who  may  hereafter  many  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  dower,  within  this 
State  to  the  same  extent  as  if  a  dtisen  of  the  United 
SUceo. 

There  are  some  restrictions  to  this  general  rule,  as  if 
a  husband  exchanges  lands,  the  wife  not  uniting  in  the 
conyeyance  completing  the  exchange,  she  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  dower  in  both  but  shall  make  her  election, 
and  if  she  shall  not  begin  proceedings  to  recover  her 
dower  in  the  land  given  in  exchange,  within  a  year  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  her  husband,  she  shall  be  considered 
as  having  elected  to  take  her  dower  in  the  lands  re- 
ceived in  exchange.  Where  a  person  mortgages  his 
lands  before  his  marriage,  his  widow  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  dower,  as  against  the  mortgagee,  or  those 
claiming  under  him,  but  ihe  shall  be  entitled  to  dower 
against  everybody  else. 

When  a  husband  executes  a  mortgage  for  purchase 
money,  the  widow  will  not  be  entitled  to  dower,  as 
against  the  mortgagee,  or  those  claiming  under  him, 
but  shall  be  entitled,  as  against  all  other  persons,  and 
If  the  lands  so  mortgaged  be  sold  under  sudi  mortgage, 
she  will  be  entitled  to  dower  in  any  surplus  remaining 
after  payment  of  the  mortgage,  and  costs  and  expenses 
ef  sale,  and  she  shall  be  entitled  to  the  interest  or  in- 
come  of  one -third  of  such  surplus  during  life. 

A  wife  may  cut  off  her  incolate  dower,  by  uniting  in 
the  conveyance  of  land  with  her  husband  during  the 
marriage,  or,  before  her  marriage,  by  consenting  to  re- 
ceive a  settlement,  either  in  lands  or  money,  as  a  Joint- 
are  or  provision  in  lieu  of  dower.        * 

Any  widow  who  shall  not  have  her  dower  assigned 
eo  her  within  forty  days  after  the  decease  of  her  hus- 
band, may  apply  for  admeasurement  of  her  dower  to  the 
proper  court,  specifying  therein  the  lands  to  which  she 
claims  dower. 

WELLS. 

All  persons  of  sound  mind  and  of  proper  age  are 
capable  of  disposing  of  their  property  by  last  will  and 
testament.  In  some  of  the  States  minors  may  bequeath 
M«r8onal  property.     The  limitation  for  disposiug  of 


personal  estate  by  will  is  eighteen  years  for  males  and 
sixteen  for  females. 

A  will  must  be  made  in  writing  and  subscribed  with 
the  testator's  name,  unless  the  person  be  prevented  from 
so  doing  by  the  extremity  of  his  last  illness,  in  which 
case  his  name  may  be  figned  in  his  presence,  and  by 
his  express  direction.  But  in  such  a  case  the  statute 
requires  that  the  writer  shall  also  affix  his  own  name  as 
a  witness,  or  incur  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars. 

A  will  requires  at  least  two  attesting  witnesses. 

The  form  of  a  will  is  not  material,  provided  it  maid* 
fests,  in  a  sufficiently  clear  manner,  the  intention  of 
the  testator.  He  may  put  it  in  any  language  he  may 
choose. 

A  will  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  by  the  testator. 

It  may  be  revoked  as  follows: 

First. — By  subeeouent  instrument.  A  second  will 
nullifies  a  former  will,  providing  it  contains  words  ex- 
pressly revoking  it,  or  that  it  makes  a  different  and  in- 
compatible disposition  of  the  property. 

Second. — ^By  the  destruction  of  thejwilL 

Third. — B^  marriage.  Marriage,  and  the  birth  of  a 
child  after  the  execution  of  a  will,  is  a  presumptive 
revocation  of  such  will,  provided  wife  and  child  are 
left  unprovided  for. 

An  unmarried  woman^s  will  is  annulled  by  her  mar- 
riage. She  may  make  a  deed  of  settlement  of  her 
estate,  however,  before  marriage,  empowering  her  to 
retain  the  right  to  make  a  will  after  marriage. 

Children  bom  after  the  execution  of  the  will,  an4  in 
the  ^fetime  of  the  father,  ^i\\  inherit  at  the  death  of 
the  testator  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  ha4  died  with- 
out making  a  will. 

Fourth. — By  alteration  of  estate.  Any  alteration  of 
the  estate  or  interest  of  the  testator  in  the  property 
devised,  implies  a  revocation  of  the  wilL 

A  sale  of  the  devised  property,  or  a  valid  agreement 
to  sell  it,  is  a  legal  revocation  of  such  wilL 

A  codicil,  so  far  as  it  may  be  inconsistent  with  the 
will,  works  a  revocation. 

A  subsequent  will,  duly  executed,  revokes  all  former 
wills,  though  no  words  to  that  effect  may  be  used. 

Property  cannot  be  devised  to  corpora^ona,  unless 
such  corporations  are  expressly  authorized  to  receive 
bequests  by  their  charters. 

A  will  should  ^ot  be  written  by  a  legatee  or  devisee, 
nor  shou)4  cither  of  them,  or  an  executor,  or  any  one 
interested  in  the  will  be  called  upon  to  witness  such 
wUl. 

Married  women  are  noiif  enabled  to  devise  real  esute 
in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  like  effect  as  if  they 
were  unmarried. 

And  no  person  having  a  husband,  wife,  cldld  or 
parent  shall,  by  bis  or  her  last  will  and  testament  de- 
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^ise  or  beqneath  to  any  beneTolent,  charitable,  literary, 
fldentific,  religious,  or  missionary  society,  association 
or  corporation,  in  trost  or  otherwise,  more  than  one- 
half  part  of  his  or  her  estate,  after  the  payment  of  his 
or  her  debts,  and  any  such  devise  or  bequest  «hall  be 
▼alid  to  the  extent  of  one-half  and  no  more. 

Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  take  lands  by 
devise. 

And  any  person  may  take  personal  property  by  be- 
quest under  any  will,  except  a  witness  thereto. 

BIRTHS  AND  DJIATHS. 

An  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  are  required  by  law 
to  bA  vecorded,  within  a  given  time. 

Of  these  the  death  record  is  the  only  one,  as  a  rule, 
that  is  kept  with  measurable  accuracy.  The  authorities 
are  extremely  careful  that  no  body  be  interred  without 
special  permusion,  and  due  certificate  as  to  death, 
eause  of  death,  Ac  Births  are  only  partially  reported, 
and  though  failure  to  report  tb«  fact  to  the  Board  of 
Statistics  by  one  or  all  of  those  present  at  the  birth  is 
punishable  under  the  law  as  a  misdemeanor,  the  authori- 
ties, in  many  of  our  cities,  wink  at  such  delinquencies, 
although  it  is  on  record  that  fines  have  been  imposed  on 
physicians  and  others  for  violation  of  the  code  in  this 
regard.  But  burial  permits,  procured  for  the  removal 
of  the  body  of  the  deceased  person,  can  only  be  granted 
and  signed  by  the  Register  of  Records.  No  permits  can 
be  procured  without  a  proper  certificate  from  the  phy- 
sician who  attended  the  case.  In  the  event  of  sudden, 
violent,  or  suspicious  death,  whether  with  or  without 
the  attendance  of  a  physician,  the  Coroner  steps  in  and 
fubpcsnas  a  **  properly  qualified  physician,'^  to  view  the 
body  of  the  deceased  persons,  or,  if  necessary,  to  make 
an  autopsy  thereon. 

No  master  of  a  ferryboat  or  public  conveyance  may 
earry  the  body  of  a  deceased  person  without  presenta- 
tion of  the  death  certificate,  duly  signed,  and  the  same 
rule  applies  to  those  in  charge  of  the  burial  ground. 

The  statistics  cover  every .  detail,  regarding  the 
Tarious  diseases  causing  death,  the  times  and  the  seasons 
in  which  death  occurs;  and  in  the  case  of  birth,  the 
parentage,  whether  native  or  foreign  bom,  black, 
white,  or  particolored,  together  with  the  place  of  birth, 
the  father  and  mother^s  names,  the  mother^s  maiden 
name,  the  birthplace  (County  or  State)  of  the  father 
and  mother,  their  age  and  occupation,  the  number  of  the 
child,  whether  first,  second,  &c.  New  York  is  less  ac- 
curate in  its  birth  returns  than  any  other  city  in  the 
Union,  only  65  per  cent,  of  the  births  b.  ing  reported. 
Massachusetts  is  the  most  exacting  and  accurate  of  any 
of  the  States  in  the  matter  of  the  registering  of  births. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 
Where  a  tenant  hires  rooms  from  another  the  relation 


of  landlord  and  tenant  is  formed  with  certain  corre- 
sponding rights  aiid  privileges.  If  the  hiring  be  by 
the  month,  the  tenant  may  leave  when  the  month  ex- 
pires, without  inctirring  any  new  liabiliiy.  In  such  a 
case  the  landlord  has  the  liberty  of  terminating  the 
tenancy  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the  power  to  dis- 
possess the  tenant,  upon  giving  the  latter  five  days^ 
written  notice  that  unless  the  tenant  removes  at  the 
end  of  the  month  the  landlord  wiU  resort  to  proceed- 
ings to  dispossess  him. 

If  the  hiring  be  by  the  year,  the  same  corresponding 
rights  and  privileges  attach,  excepting  that  th^  five 
days'  preliminary  notice  need  not  be  given  to  the  yearly 
tenant.  If  the  hiring  is  by  the  year,  the  tenant  cannot 
be  dispossessed  until  the  year  expires,  if  the  rent  be 
paid  in  the  meantime. 

The  difficulties  tenants  often  experience  arise  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  their  hiring — that  ia. 
while  they  frequently  regard  it  as  by  the  year,  ^hn  lana^ 
lord  regards  it  as  by  the  month  If  the  coon  happens 
to  agree  with  the  landlord,  in  his  construction  with  the 
hirinnc,  the  tenant  must  go;  and  in  this  respect  the 
landlord  has  the  advantage;  tenements  are  gCLenujy 
hired  by  the  month,  at  a  monthly  rental,  and  the  printed 
receipt  given  provides  that  *'the  letting  is  by  the 
month  only.^  These  circumstances  tend  to  corroborate 
the  landlord  in  his  theory,  which  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  landlords  generally  succeed  in  their  construction  of 
those  agreements. 

If  the  tenant,  instead  of  accepting  these  receipt?  pro- 
viding that  the  hiring  is  '*  by  the  month  only/'  ^.  dl  get 
the  landlord  to  leave  that  provision  ont^  nis  chances  of 
remaining  for  the  year  are  improved;  and  if  he  can  in* 
duce  the  landlord  to  insert  in  the  receipt  the  words, 
'Hhe  hiring  is  for  one  year.'*  his  possession  for  that 
time  is  cQsured.  'Where  a  tenant  hires  by  the  month 
and  remains  in  possession  alter  the  expiration  of  the 
month,  the  landlord  has  an  option  either  to  treat  the 
tenant  as  a  tresspasser  or  as  a  tenant  for  a  renewed  term 
of  one  month.  He  may  treat  him  as  a  tresspasser  by 
dispossessing  him,  or  as  a  tenant  for  a  new  term  of 
one  month  by  accepting  the  second  mouth's  rent. 

In  this  way  these  monthly  tenancies  are  sometime* 
continued  for  months,  when  all  of  a  sudden  they  a&« 
brought  to  a  close  by  five  day's  notice  from  the  land- 
lord that  the  tenant  must  remove  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

If  the  hiring  is  by  the  month,  it  matters  not  what  the 
landlord's  reason  for  terminating  it  may  be,  the  law 
gives  him  a  legal  right  to  bring  it  to  a  close,  and  his 
motive  for  so  doing  becomes  immaterial. 

The  only  way  for  a  tenant  to  protect  himself  from 
this  risk  is  by  written  agreement,  specifying  distinctly 
that  he  hires  by  the  year,  or  by  a  receipt  signed  by  the 
landlord  or  his  agent,  indicating  in  substance  the 
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thing,  or  bj  an  oral  nndentanding,  had  in  presence 
of  witnesses,  that  the  hiring  is  by  the  year,  and  for  the 
tenant  to  refuse  to  accept  receipts  indicating  that  the 
hiring  is  by  the  month  only. 

Leases  for  one  year  or  less  need  no  written  agree- 
ment Leases  for  more  than  a  year  mnst  be  in  writins:; 
if  for  life,  signed,  sealed  and  witnessed  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  document. 

Leases  for  oyer  three  years  mnst  be  recorded.  No 
particnlar  form  is  necessary. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  when  the  dontion  of  the 
oocnpation  is  not  specified,  the  agreement  shall  be  held 
Tabd  antil  the  first  day  of  the  May  following  the  occu- 
pation under  such  agreement. 

A  landlord  can  no  longer  distress  for  rent  in  New 
York,  nor  has  any  lien  on  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the 
tenant  for  rent  due.  Rent  may  be  collected  by  action 
after  the  remoral  of  the  tenant. 

A  tenant  is  not  responsible  for  taxes,  unless  it  is  so 
stated  in  the  lease. 


A  lease  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  party  aoddentallj 
would  be  invalid,  and  must,  in  all  cases,  be  deliyere^ 
to  the  party  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

The  tenant  may  underlet  as  much  of  the  property  as 
he  may  desire,  unless  it  is  expressly  forbidden  in  the 
lease.    Tenants  at  will  cannot  underlet. 

A  lease  made  by  a  minor  is  not  binding  after  the 
minor  has  attained  his  majority.  But  it  binds  the 
lessee,  unless  the  minor  should  release  him.  Should  the 
minor  receive  rent  after  attaining  his  majority,  the 
lease  will  be  thereby  ratified.  A  lease  giyen  by  a 
guardian  will  not  extend  beyond  the  majority  of  the 
ward.    A  new  lease  randen  yoid  a  former  lease. 

In  case  tli«3re  are  no  writings  the  tenancy  begins  from 
the  day  possession  is  taken;  where  there  are  writings 
and  the  time  of  commencement  is  not  stated,  the 
tenancy  will  be  held  to  commence  from  the  date  of  said 
writings. 

If  a  landlord  consents  to  receire  a  substitota^  tfM 
former  tenant  is  thereby  releasedi 
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E  starting  for  the  first  time  as  a 

3tor  most  be  stmck  by  the  extreme 

tlicity  of  the  material  and  the  ease 

,  which  the  mdiments  of  the  art  are 

e  learnt    A  lamp  of  soft  clay,  a 

d  to  put  it  upon,  and  a  few  wooden 

tools  of  most  simple  shapes — these,  and 

a  bit  of  sponge,  and  your  own  fingers  are  really  all 

that  is  necessary  to  produce  a  result     When  the  result 

has  been  attained,  and  the  work  has  been  modelled, 

then  no  doubt  there  are  a  few  things  to  learn  to  enable 

you  to  transpose  your  work—wbich  now  exists  in  soft 

material — ^into  a  hard  and  more  dorable    substance, 

either  into  stone,  plaster,  or  terra  cotta.    There  is  no 

good  in  disguising  the  fact  that  to  carre  properly,  a 

strong  arm  and  a  firm  grasp  are  required,  and  that  is 

not  consistent  with  a  woman^s  more  delicate  frame. 

8ht  may  console  herself  though  with  the  refiection  that 

there  are  many  man  sculptors  who  do  not  do  their  own 

carving,  so  she  will  not  be  exceptional  if  she  employs 

help  to  perform  that  part  for  which  she  is  not  fitted. 

In  earlier  days  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible 
for  ladies  to  taJce  up  the  profession  of  a  sculptor,  as  we 
have  reason  to  belieye  that  the  clay  model  was  much 
less  depended  upon,  the  statue  in  marble  being  worked 
from  small  sketches  or  models,  and  not  so  elaborately 
pointed  up,  or  so  dependant  for  its  general  form  upon 
mechanism  as  now.  With  all  this  great  difference  it  is 
•till  a  pity  for  a  man  who  is  able,  not  to  carve  or  finish 
his  marble  work  himself,  and  In  fact  our  best  work  has 
been  produced  by  the  sculptor's  own  chisel;  it  is,  how- 
ever, considered  legitimate  help,  and  a  lady  would  be 
perfectly  Justified  in  employing  assistance  in  that 
branch  of  the  art. 

You  will  find  that  although  the  rudiments  are  so 
easily  learned,  the  art  of  modelling  will  not  appear  so 
1V7  M^y;  >ad  ^  y^^  ^^^^  your  work,  you  will  find 


there  is  more  and  more  to  learn,  and  the  knowledge 
will  gradually  dawn  upon  you  that  sculpture  is  not 
merely  a  copy  of  what  yon  see,  but  rather  a  free  trans- 
lation. It  is  easier  certainly  to  produce  a  show  in  this 
art  than  in  painting,  that  is,  it  requires  a  less  skilled 
artist  to  reach  to  a  certain  point  in  the  one  than  in  the 
other;  but  that  being  the  case,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
it  requires  greater  art  to  put  indiyiduality  into  sculpt- 
ure than  into  painting,  and  to  touch  the  deeper  chords 
of  human  nature,  for  that  which  helps  you  at  the  com- 
mencement of  your  career,  namely,  the  simplicity  of 
your  materials,  impedes  you  as  you  march  onward,  and 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  you  to  impress  your  thoughts 
into  it.  You  have  form,  and  form  alone,  to  deal  with, 
color  being  entirely  excluded.  (The  question  of  poly- 
chromy  Is  not  alluded  to  here,  as  the  color  employed  by 
the  Greeks  was  especially  unrealistic  and  decoratiye 
in  iu  character.)  Bcnlptnre,  therefore,  is  one  step 
further  off  life  than  her  sister  art,  and  it  requires  more 
imagination  both  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly  and  to  practice 
it  to  perfection* 

To  prove  that  form  is  more  rarely  appreciated  than 
color,  we  would  instance  the  general  opinion  of  faces 
that  we  meet  at  an  assembly.  Ask  why  a  certain  face 
pleases  more  than  another,  and  the  answer  will  be 
generally  one  based  on  complexion  and  expression 
rather  than  on  form.  Now  complexion  is  impossible  to 
render  in  sculpture,  and  in  the  power  of  expression  the 
art  is  exceedingly  limited ;  the  subtle  changings,  the  ex» 
quisite  language  of  the  eye,  being  entirely  outside  tlm 
province  of  sculpture. 

We  will  assiune  now  that  you  are  not  troubling  your* 
self  about  the  limits  of  a  sculpture^s  art,  that  you  are 
not  going  into  the  abstruse  question  of  Lessing's 
Lacoon,  about  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done«  nor 
are  dreaming  at  present  of  ranking  with  Fnidiaa, 
Ifichael  Angelo,  and  the  other  giants,  but  arc  simply 
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taxioiis  to  do  joor  little  in  the  modeller's  art,  and  would 
be  glad  if  all  unneceasary  difficulties  were  cleared  for 
yoik 

A  few  fdoms  may  be  oseftd  at  starting. 

1.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  making  a  moss;  the  corollary 
natqraUy  foUowi,  do  not  ^ork  on  a  carpeted  0oor,  or 
mother  and  aonts  will  '*  go  '*  for  yoa  with  righteous  in- 
digna^on;  therefore  select  a  room  where  yoa  can  do  as 
yoa  HJce^  see  only  that  it  has  a  good  light,  either  a  high 
■Ide-^ht  (blocking  out  the  lower)  or  a  skylight,  the 
forme^  (teing  better  because  less  flattering  to  your  work ; 
•iooi|}  to  the  north  or  north-east  is  preferable  in  order 
to  avoid  the  snn. 

SL  If  ork  with  soft  clay,  and  hare  a  sponge  by  your 
side  \o  keep  your  Angers  from  sticking,  and  let  the  clay 
yqu  put  on  be  softer  than  that  on  which  yoa  work. 
The  principle  of  modelling,  as  opposed  to  canring,  is, 
tl^at  ^  the  first  you  pat  on,  and  in  the  lat^r  yoa  ta^e 

9.  Use  your  fingers  as  much  as  yoa  can,  and  let  your 
tools  be  as  simple  as  possible — more  like  a  continuation 
of  fingers,  as  if  Nature  had  pn>vided  you  with  two  or 
three  smaller  and  larger  ones,  (jet  them  bo  slightly 
curved.  Just  as  your  fiugers  when  muc))  osed,  will  of 
themselves  assume  a  backward  fur^. 

4.  Be  sure  you  consider  the  q^est^on  of  weight  and 
|»alance  when  arranging  your  supports,  or  one  fine 
morning  you  may  see  your  work,  w^en  far  advanced, 
lying  on  the  floor.  If  you  anticipate  baking  when  the 
work  is  done,  you  must  either  have  no  supports  at  all, 
or  place  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  you  can  easily  re- 
move them  when  the  clay  is  tolerably  hard,  without  in- 
juring the  surface  of  your  work. 

5.  All  clay  bakes,  some  harder  than  otbcrs,  but  te^ 
cotta  merely  means  baked  clay. 

6*  In  working  from  life,  depend  as  little  as  possible 
opon  measurements;  rely  upon  the  eye,  and  so  culti- 
vate it. 

•«  These  few  precepts  in  the  memory  see  thou  char- 
acter," to  quote  the  wordly-wise  Po|onius. 

in  working  from  life  yoi^  sl^ould  also  try  to  have  your 
iUler  very  mucl^  in  the  same  light  |s  yqur  work,  for 
fight  and  shade  are  most  important  factors,  and  you  will 
fib4  ^^^^  ^^^  relative  proportions  of  shadow  were  won- 
derfolly  understood  in  the  best  Qree^  work,  and  in  fact 
Id  all  good  work,  two  equal  shadows  never  being  near 
to  each  other. 

In  addition  to  clay,  you  can  also  use  wax  for  mo^el- 
ttug\  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  much  cleaner,  but 
gtm  we  should  not  recommend  it,  as  clay  admits  of 
freer  and  quicker  work,  and  the  end  is  attained  with 
more  facility.  English  clay  bakes  about  the  same  color 
as  when  moist.  The  French  is  dark  grey,  and  bakes  a 
light  reddish  hue.  Besides  the  essentials^ clay,  tools, 
and  a  board — ^you  will  find  it  more  convenient  to  have  a 


proper  s^nd,  or  banker,  as  it  is  called,  with  a  revolving 
top,  so  that  you  may  easily  turn  yo\if  model  around,  for 
it  is  most  important  not  \o  wor^  ^00  long  at  one  view^- 
it  is  the  fault  of  a  painter  when  first  learning  to  modeL 

Your  sitters,  too,  yon  should  pm^e  as  coinfortablo  s* 
you  can,  so  that  yon  are  not  worried  by  their  not  heing 
at  their  ease;  an  offic^  revolvinj^  chair  on  a  raised  dais 
is  perhaps  the  ^st  contriyance  vou  haye  while  model- 
ling in  the  round,  to  take  relief  into  consideration,  bat 
this  though  often  tried  at  starting,  we  should  not  rec- 
ommend at  first.  It  has  difficulties  of  its  own,  which, 
when  understood,  might  hamper  you  when  afterward 
modelling  from  the  round.  These  difficulties  of  treat- 
ment would  be  soon  overcome  when  yon  had  learned  how 
to  model  at  alL 

One  great  advantage  a  sculptor  h^s  over  a  paints  is 
that  he  can  take  advantage  of  artificial  lighting.  We 
can  thus  throw  the  light  where  we  will;  (or,  altboo^ 
work  will,  and  should,  look  better  in  a  certain  light,  it 
should  not  loo^  wrong  in  any.  It  does  not  matter  very 
much  what  you  choose  to  model  first:  no  doubt  you  will 
select  someUiing  difficult,  but  will  soon  discard  it  for 
some  more  simple  form.  A  foot,  or  a  hand,  whether 
antique  or  cast  from  life  are  as  ^oo4  as  anything,  or  a 
face  where  the  planes  are  simple  and  broadly  marked. 
For  the  foot  or  hand  you  would  probably  require  no 
support  at  all;  for  the  heads  just  an  upright  stick  fast- 
ened well  Into  9  {>oard,  or  bat,  as  we  call  it,  that  is, 
two  boards  each  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  square, 
fixed  at  two  sides  with  two-inch  space  between,  one 
above  ^he  other,  parallel,  so  that  you  have  room  to 
place  your  tools  in  between.  When  you  have  the  sap- 
port  ready,  build  your  work  m  to  ^he  f>at^  keeping  tiie 
upright  well  in  the  middle,  so  as  not  to  let  it  protrnde 
at  the  neck  or  elsewhere.  Keep  your  work  clean-look- 
ing and  simple,  the  planes  all  distinctly  marked,  and 
particularly  avoi4  all  details  and  sharp  cuttings  ontO 
you  have  the  general  form  rig^itly  set  in.  It  is  good  not 
to  be  always  too  near  your  wor^  Continually  place 
your  model  and  work  together,  so  as  to  compare  them, 
remembering  to  have  them  a^  the  same  angle  to  the 
light.  You  will  understand  by  this  thaf  it  ia  seldom 
you  can  sit  to  your  work.  "^Then  wording  keep  damp 
cloths  over  your  work,  and  do  not  let  the  cloths  touch 
the  more  important  surfaces. 

If  you  should  intend  that  your  clay  ^podel  should  |p> 
to  the  kiln  to  be  baked,  there  are  two  or  threeparticalan 
you  must  carefully  attend  to.  In  the  first  phu^  see  that 
your  clay  is  quite  clean,  from  lime,  plaster  or  atone,  as 
the  presence  of  any  of  these  is  sufficient  to  burst  yoor 
work  and  make  pieces  fly.  Secondly,  before  sending  it 
away  from  your  studio,  see  that  your  work  is  perfectly 
dr^  It  is  only  through  non-attention  in  these  matters 
that  much  of  be^nner*s  work  is  spoiled  in  the  firing;  it 
is  seldom  the  fault  of  the  potter.    A  small  filgore  can  be 
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baked  solid,  but  a  larger  one  should  always  be  hollowed 
out,  as  there  is  much  more  room  for  air  to  play  round  it 
If  you  hollow  it  out,  take  care  that  there  are  a  few  small 
boles— in  unimportant  places  where  they  would  not  be 
seen— to  allow  of  escape  of  air.  The  hollowing  out 
should  be  done  when  the  clay  is  totally  hard,  but  before 
it  is  quite  dry.  It  is  better  to  build  up  your  work  sol- 
idly and  hollow  it  out  afterward,  than  to  hollow  it  out 
from  the  first.  The  latter  c^  be  done,  but  the  diflcul- 
tiet  necessitated  by  it  are  apt  \o  distract  your  attention 
from  your  chief  object,  as  very  great  oars  would  be  re- 
quired to  put  the  model  together.  The  question  of  sap- 
ports  has  been  referred  to.  Most  busts  you  can  build  up 
without  tffLj  support  at  all;  and  (o^  statuettes  you  can 
generally  arrange  a  support  t^t  cap  readily  b^  removed 
when  the  clay  becomes  of  sufficient  consistency  to  stand 
alone.  Take  care,  also,  that  the  clay  is  well  kneaded, 
so  that  it  holds  together,  and  that  ^ete  are  no  air-holes 
present. 

You  can  never  be  quite  sure  of  the  color  when  baked, 
as  that  depends  a  little  upon  the  surro^ndings  of  your 
work  in  the  kiln,  nor  can  you  always  aroid  slight 
cracks. 

There  is  another  important  point  to  remember  about 
terra  cotta.  As  clay  naturally  shrinks  when  drying,  you 
must  allow  for  it  If  you  should  want  your  work,  when 
finished,  to  be  of  a  certain  size,  one-tenth  is  generally 
allowed— a  little  more  or  less  would  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  moisture  that  is  in  the  clay,  but  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  be  so  very  particular. 

There  are  drawbacks  to  terra  cotta,  but  it  is  well  to 
know  that  terra  cotta  can  be  repaired.  A  thin  coat  of 
distemper  or  paint  will  hide  the  cracks,  although  it  also 
slightly  hides  the  more  delicate  modelling,  so  it  is  not 
therefore  to  be  recommended  for  finer  work— better 
•how  the  cracks. 

If  you  douH  intend  to  haye  your  work  baked,  but  to 
have  it  cast  in  plaster  preparatory  for  bronze  or  marble, 
you  need  not  be  so  careful  in  preparing  your  clay, 
neither  need  you  consider  your  supports  except  for  their 
strength  and  position.  Do  not  attempt  to  cast  your 
work  yourself,  for  it  requires  some  little  skill  to  mix  the 
plaster,  and  there  are  men  (moulders)  who  make  it  their 
vocation — only  caution  them  that  you  want  your  work 
returned  to  you  exactly  as  you  left  i^  otherwise  you 
may  find  your  surfaces  all  gone  and  worked  out,  or  fin- 
ished according  to  the  moulder^s  notion. 

These  remarks  will  assist  those  who  migbt  try  to 
sao4el  onaidedi  but  if  you  get  to  like  tl^e  work,  and 


would  wish  to  succeed,  you  should  take  a  f^  1 
from  an  expert,  so  as  to  be  guided  In  your  progress. 

In  modelling,  remember  always  that  you  iiava  (nenkf 
form  to  deal  with,  but  you  f^ave,  if  modelling  a  bast|  to 
give  the  impression  of  the]iead  a^id  not  a  copy  of  it,  and 
this  is  where  the  art  of  the  scf^^ptor  is  called  into  play. 

In  sculpture  yon  cannot  give  ^p  color  to  the  eye;  yoa 
cannot  give  eyelashes,  nor  the  ^eness  of  the  hair^ 
all  these  points  so  important  in  life— so  you  must  exe- 
cute your  work  that  none  of  these  spedaUies  ihoibd  be 
missed.  '*  How  is  Hhis  to  be  done !  *'  you  will  aslL  In 
a  "great  measure  it  must  be  left  to  you  to  decide^  to  foor 
own  feeling  and  individuality.  There  are  several  ways  of 
interpreting  life,  and  several  scfiool^  forj^^  on  ^eN 
ways  of  execution,  and  a  sc^ptor  is  perhaps  the  |a|S 
person  to  recommend  one  way  or  the  other,  as,  if  he 
loves  his  art,  he  has  become  a  specialist  himself,  ana 
would  unintentionally  direct  you  towards  his  own  way 
of  interpretation.  He  can  teach  jov^  to  see  nature,  it  is 
true,  but  can  only  teach  you  to  re^ider  it  in  Ms  own 
way — ^he  is  not  able  to  say  yhich  is  tbe  right  way,  mo}^ 
ably  there  isn't  one;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  (pe];ng. 

The  destination  of  ^  wor^  aa  well  f^  ^fie  subject  itfel|> 
are  most  important  factorf^  in  4etermining  the  treatn)en|jl 

We  will  refer  to  one  or  two  ways  of  tr^atipcnt  faj 
instance,  in  the  eyea  the  Greeks  lef(  the  pupils  blan^ 
but  they  gathered  shadow  by  sinking  the  whole  eye,  an^ 
generally  making  the  lower  eyelid  (peeper  than  the  upper. 
We  modems  usually  cut  in  th^  p^pi^  and  ieftve  ikp  m 
where  nature  placed  it,  convent^onalizix^g  the  pfipil  mo^ 
Perhaps  the  former  ^^y  is  more  suitable  for  ideal  v^or^. 
and  the  latter  for  portrait  and  cfoarftcter.  The  4i^r 
vantage  of  the  lat^r  way  \s  that  \t  if  more  ^epepd^f 
for  its  true  effect  upon  the  )igh|  ^  ^bic^  it  ^y  ^ 
placed.  The  Boman  work  is  marked  W{^^  ^  ^t  WM 
way  as  our  own,  only  not  so  deep^. 

Whilst  speaking  of  the  antique  ^e  fHFt^W  l^^lfffsA 
a  too  free  use  of  it  Students genefsUy  f|QTi)|pf!)jpgffKjy(^ 
and  they  stop  there  so  long,  that  the  ^o^^^gMffll  ^  f(U 
individuality  and  life  is  checke^ 

It  is  certainly  usef u)  at  Qrst,  l>eq^^  fpp  ^  not 
troubled  with  a  modePs  varying  ph^sefi  bi^  1^^^  T^u 
have  attained  some  little  proficiencv  ^  fno^efqufc  it 
would  be  better  to  go  direct  ^o  life,  la  fb^  fi^tfque,  as 
in  other  work,  there  is  both  good  ai^d  ba^  W^J  9^ 
the  figures,  and  also  of  the  busts  are  me^lv  ^te^c^iiig 
from  a  historical  point  of  view,  and  you  piUQ^  ftf  ^  ftu- 
dent,  look  at  them  from  the  artistio  side,  to  see  if |)et)ier 
the  form  is  good,  the  lines  well  composed,  and  wh^jief 
the  entire  boikis  up  into  one  artistio  whole. 
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[B  work  is  easy,  pretty,  and  effectire, 
and  is  well  suited  to  ladies,  as  it  does 
not  req^uire  any  great  degree  of  strength. 
Most  of  ns  know  what  is  meant  by 
repausaS  work  m  metal.     In  that  kind 
of  work  the  pattern  is  beaten  out  at  the 
back  80  that  It  stands  out  from  the 
gronnd-work,  which  remains  at  its  old    leyel.      The 
work  which  we  are  about  to  describe  is  precisely  the  op- 
posite to  this.    Though  the  effect  produced  is  somewhat 
the  same,  it  Is  attained  by  different  means.     In  a  few 
words,  instead  of  beating  out  the  pattern  from  behind, 
the  ground  is  beaten  down  from  in  front,  leaving  the 
pattern  untouched. 

The  tools  required  for  this  work  are  few  and  inex- 
pensiYe.  The  beating  down  of  the  metal  is  effected  by 
means  of  punches;  struck  by  a  mallet  or  hammer.  It  is 
well  to  use  punches  with  some  little  pattern  on  them, 
for  two  reasons :  firstly,  because  they  are  then  less  likely 
to  slip  from  the  exact  place  where  the  blow  is  required ; 
and  secondly,  because  such  punches  give  a  grained 
surface  to  the  ground-work,  and  such  an  appearance  is 
more  pleasing  than  a  plain  surface,  and  affords  a  greater 
contrast  to  the  smoothness  of  the  pattern.  Punches 
suitable  for  this  purpose  are  called  **  star  '*  and  '*  chequer- 
ing** punches. 

Besides  these  yon  will  require  some  tool  with  a  plain 
edge  for  marking  out  lines  on  the  pattern  itself.  For 
this  purpose  a  blunt  bradawl  or  small  screw-dhyer  may 
be  used,  or  even  a  large  nail  filed  to  a  similar  edge ; 
these  tools  should  not  be  sharp,  or  you  will  run  the  risk 
of  cutting  the  metal.  These  are  also  useful  for  getting 
into  sharp  angles  In  the  pattern,  where  your  punches, 
whether  round  or  square,  cannot  go ;  a  triangular  file 
broken  off  will  also  be  found  a  handy  tool  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

If  you  have  any  doubts  of  your  ability  to  hit  the  head 
of  the  punch,  it  will  be  safer  to  use  a  mallet  than  a 
hammer,  as  a  miss  means  an  awkward  rap  on  the 
knuckles.  You  will  require  a  pair  of  shell  shears  for 
cutting  the  sheet  metal;  these  are  like  apairof  rery 
strong  scissors.      •  '^* 


The  metal  itself  should  be  brass,  at  any  rate  to  begla 
with,  though  if  you  like  you  may  use  silver  when  yoa 
get  on. 

The  kind  of  brass  to  use  is  sheet  brass;  No.  7  gangs 
will  be  found  to  be  of  a  proper  thickness.  It  may  be 
procured  of  any  length,  in  width  from  two  or  fliree 
inches  upwards.    It  is  sold  by  weight. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  decide  on  the  pattern,  and 
we  would  suggest  for  your  first  attempt  some  simple  de- 
sign on  a  small  piece  of  brass;  a  plain  Latin  cross  on  a 
bit  four  inches  by  three  inches  will  do  veiy  well;  or,  if 
you  like,  the  initial  lettei  of  your  name.  Cut  yoor 
brass  to  the  nize  required  with  the  shears;  you  will  find 
it  rather  difficult  to  make  a  straight  cut  of  any  length 
at  first.  This  is  because  the  part  cut  off  does  not  yield 
and  get  out  of  the  way  like  paper  or  cloth.  Tou  will 
have  to  bend  it  out  of  the  t^ay,  it  can  easily  be  flattened 
afterwards  with  the  hammer. 

Cut  out  a  piece  of  fnin  paper  (tissue  paper  does  welO 
the  exact  size  of  the  brass,  and  on  it  trace  your  pattern. 
Flatten  the  brass,  anl  gum  the  paper  to  it.  Never 
mind  if  there  are  %  tQ\'  small  wrinkles,  these  will  vanish 
when  the  paper  dries.  ITiin  paper  is  recommended  be- 
cause thick  papei  is  apt  to  loosen  and  come  off  when 
the  punch  is  applied.  This  sometimes  occurs  even  with 
thin  paper,  auH  if  you  find  this  happening,  it  is  best  to 
trace  the  pattern  through  the  paper  on  the  brass  with 
some  sharp  instrument,  taking  care  to  scntch  only  very 
faintly.  Tou  can  thci/  wash  oS,  the  paper,  and  be  inde- 
pendent of  it. 

To  work  on  the  brasa^  it  must  be  fastened  down  in 
some  manner,  and  the  most  convenient  way  of  doing 
this  18  to  put  a  strip  of  wood  on  each  end  and  screw  it 
down.  The  brass  need  only  be  covered  by  the  wood 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  even  less.  The  board 
it  is  screwed  down  to  should  lie  quite  fiat  and  firm  on 
the  table  you  work  at,  and  the  table  itself  should  be  a 
carpenter's  bench,  or  some  very  strong  and  steady  piece 
of  furniture. 

The  most  essential  point  about  the  punching  is  thai 
it  should  be  commenced  at  the  edges  of  the  brass,  and 
worked  inwards  towards  the  middle.    If  the  piece  ol 
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bnat  yoa  are  using  i«  larger  than  ia  rtallj  required,  it 
may  be  fastened  down  at  once  as  recommended  above. 
Bat  if  it  is  only  the  exact  size,  the  edges,  which  are  to 
go  onder  the  strips  of  wood,  must  be  first  punched. 

Holding  the  punch  perfectly  perpendicular,  strike 
firmly  with  the  mallet,  or  hammer,  so  aa  to  dent  the 
brass. 

Begin  at  one  comer,  and  work  all  around  the  edge, 
allowing  the  marks  to  overlap  each  other  somewhat 
irregularly,  so  aa  to  do  away  with  any  suggestion  of 
pattern  in  the  ground-work.  When  you  have  got  all 
round,  do  a  second  row  inside  the  first  in  the  same 
irregular  manner.  Enough  of  the  ground  will  now  be 
done  to  enable  you  to  fasten  it  down  with  the  strips  of 
wood,  and  you  can  then  proceed,  working  inwards 
towards  the  pattern.  As  you  get  on  you  will  see  the 
in  worked  portion  in  the  center  (contaming  all  the  pat- 
tern) rising  up  in  relief.  Tou  must  now  be  g^ded  by 
the  pattern  itself.  If  it  is  a  figure  with  no  grounding  in 
the  middle,  proceed  with  the  punching  right  up  to  the 
edges  of  the  pattern.  If  it  has  an  isolated  piece  of 
ground-work  in  it,  for  instance,  if  it  has  the  letter  O, 
it  will  be  well  &t  this  stage  to  begin  punching  the  mid- 
dle, and  worldng  alternately  thence  to  the  pattern,  and 
from  the  outside  also,  for  if  you  go  quite  up  to  the  pat- 
tern fro!:a  the  outside  before  you  touch  the  middle,  the 
brass  jrill  have  risen  to  such  a  height  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  punch  it  down  neatly. 

On  the  same  principle  if  the  pattern  has  some  ground- 
work running  into  it,  as  in  the  letter  Y,  you  should 
commence  working  up  into  this  place  before  you  have 
reached  the  pattern  from  the  outside. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  the  ad- 
Tancing  line  of  dents  at  the  same  distance  from  the  out- 
line all  round,  that  is  to  say,  the  punch-marks  should 
give  a  rough  representation  of  this  outline  But  no  rule 
can  be  laid  down  on  this  point,  and  a  few  attempts  will 
show  you  with  tolerable  certainty  how  to  proceed  in 
any  particular  case. 

As  you  get  near  to  the  pattern  a  new  difiSculty  en- 
counters you.  This  is  caused  by  the  fact  that,  as  the 
center  has  risen,  you  are  working  each  punch-mark  on  a 
sloping  surface  of  brass.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  punch  will  slip  when  struck,  and  will  not  make  a 
dean  dent. 

This  is  very  annoying,  especially  as  it  occurs  chiefly 
when  you  are  approaching  the  outline  of  the  pattern 
and  wish  every  blow  to  tell  in  exactly  its  right  place. 

It  may  he  avoided  by  holding  the  punch  very  firmly 
against  the  brass  and  by  giving  the  head  of  it  a  slight 
inclination  outwards  from  the  pattern,  so  that  the  blow 
may  be  directed  really  at  right  angles  to  the  surface, 
aa  was  the  case  before  the  rising  of  the  pattern  took 
place.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
punch  is  usually  held  in  the  left  hand  and  the  mallet  or 


hammer  in  the  right,  though  it  is  sometimes  conTeBieot 
to  work  the  reverse  way. 

When  you  have  worked  up  to  the  pattern  in  this 
manner,  and  have  carefully  gone  round  the  outline,' 
wash  off  the  paper  tracing,  if  you  have  retained  it  till 
now.  Tou  will  then  be  able  to  see  many  little  places 
which  require  punching,  and  this  can  be  easily  done  bj 
the  aid  of  the  eye  alone. 

If  the  punch-marks  appear  too  marked  or  regular  in 
any  part  of  the  ground  go  over  this  again,  until  the 
whole  ground-work  presents  a  uniformly  dented  i^ 
pearance. 

If  any  lines  have  to  be  marked  out  on  the  pattern  it- 
self, this  is  the  time  to  do  it.  Intricate  work  on  the 
pattern  is  difficult  and  not  effective,  but  in  many  cas^Si 
some  simple  lines  must  be  made. 

For  instance,  if  a  butterfly  has  been  represented,  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  any  reproduction  of  the 
pattern  on  its  wings,  but  it  would  be  easy  (and  suf- 
ficient) to  mark  out  the  division  between  its  front  and 
hind  wings  and  the  segments  of  its  body.  This  should 
be  done  with  the  small  screw-driver  or  bradawl  men- 
tioned before.  They  should  be  used  as  a  punch,  and 
the  lines  marked  out  by  light  blows  of  the  hammer,  as  it 
is  not  desired  to  sink  these  lines  down  to  the  level  of 
the  ground-work.  In  fact,  If  they  are  well  marked,  the 
less  indented  they  are  the  better.  Be  careful  to  hold 
these  chisel-shaped  implements  upright  when  struck,  as 
you  do  not  want  to  dig  the  comers  into  the  work. 

It  is  difficult  to^ve  any  idea  on  paper  of  the  exact 
force  which  should  be  given  to  the  blows  of  the  mallet 
or  hammer,  but  a  few  trials  will  put  you  in  the  way  of 
it.  The  brass  should  be  considerably  indented,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  must  be  careful  to  avoid  mak- 
ing a  hole. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  get  on  better  with  thinner 
brass  than  we  have  recommended;  this  is  a  matter  of 
individual  preference. 

Your  work  is  now  finished  as  far  as  the  punching 
goes,  and  you  can  remove  the  slips  of  wood  which  have 
been  holding  it  down  and  examine  it  at  your  leisure. 

Tou  will  probably  find  that  it  has  a  slight  curl  in  it 
and  will  not  lie  flat.  This  may  be  removed  by  beating  the 
groundwork  lightly  with  a  small  hammer,  and  it  will 
be  found  useful  to  beat  it  from  behind,  by  turning  it 
upside  down  and  beating  it  on  the  projecting  comer  of 
a  board.  Of  course  this  comer  must  not  project  on  the 
pattem,  or  the  raised  work  will  be  beaten  down. 

If  any  fragments  of  paper  remain,  or  any  gum,  thsf 
can  be  removed  by  warm  water  and  robbing  with  a  rag; 

The  whole  work  can  now  be  polished,  uaing  sifted 
whiting,  tripoli  powder,  or  anything  of  that  kind  which 
will  not  scratch  the  brass.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  taste 
or  convenience  whether  you  prefer  the  brass  to  look  old 
or  tc  keep  it  polished.    In  the  forsser  ease  it  only  ra- 
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qoirei  to  b«  let  alone,  and  in  a  very  short  time  it  will 
lose  its  bright  polish  and  the  pale  yellow  color  which 
it  will  have  immediately  after  it  is  cleaned.  But  if  you 
wish  it  always  to  shine,  yoa  most  either  be  always 
polishing  it  or  else  it  must  be  *^  lacquered." 

**  Lac4tiering  "  brass  is  nothing  more  than  Tarnishing 
it  with  a  transparent  ramish,  which  protects  it  from 
the  action  of  the  air  and  enables  the  lustre  to  be  seen 
throagh  it.  The  ramish  used  for  this  purpose  is 
^'  shellac  ^  Tarnish,  and  is  made  by  dissolying  shellac 
In  Sfrfrito  of  wine.  As  you  will  ooly '  require  a  small 
quantity,  it  will  be  better  to  buy  it  than  to  tzy  to  make 
it  yourself. 

Before  applying  it  see  that  the  brass  is  perfectly 
dean,  then  warm  it,  and  lay  on  the  Tarnish  with  a  small 
brush.  It  will  dry  rapidly,  and  be  hard  and  trans- 
parent if  the  work  has  been  properly  carried  out.  If 
the  Tarnish  becomes  too  thick,  as  it  will  do  if  the  cork 
is  eTer  left  out,  it  may  be  thinned  by  adding  some 
methylated  spirits,  and  the  brush  can  be  cleaned  in  the 
same  liquid,  which  may  also  be  used  for  cleaning  old 
lacquer  off,  or  for  remoTing  an  unsatisfactory  coat  be- 
fore applying  a  fresh  one. 

The  work  is  now  ready  for  fixing  whereTer  you  in- 
tend, and  this  leads  us  to  consider  to  what  purposes 
such  work  is  applicable.  It  may  be  generally  stated 
that  whereTer  a  decoratiTe  panel  of  moderate  size  is  re- 
quired, this  metal  work  will  be  found  suitable.  Per- 
haps the  simplest  thing  to  begin  on,  after  your  first  at- 
tempt, win  be  a  door-plate.  We  do  aot  mean  the  brass 
plate  on  the  outside  of  the  front  door,  which  couTeys 
to  passers-by  the  name  and  profession  of  the  occupier, 
but  the  plates  used  on  room  doors  to  present  the  door 
from  being  soiled  by  the  fingers.  Such  a  plate  should 
be  attached  to  the  door  by  Tery  small  brass-headed 
screws,  and  holes  to  receiTo  them  should  be  drilled  in 
the  comers.  If  it  is  not  lacquered  and  requires  to  be 
cleaned,  it  la  as  well  to  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  pasteboard 
8  hole  the  exact  shape  of  the  plate.  This  pasteboard 
should  be  held  oTer  the  plate  while  it  is  being  cleaned, 
aud  will  protect  the  door  from  being  injured  by  what- 
ever composition  is  used. 

Brass  work  may  be  adTantageously  substituted  for 
mirrors  in  the  ebonized  furniture  so  fashionable  at 
presenti  and  it  may  also  be  used  for  the  panels  in  the 
Hd  and  sides  of  a  wooden  coal-box.  A  small  shield, 
with  a  crest  or  coat  of  arms  worked  on  it,  is  an  effec- 
tiTO  ornament  in  wall  decoration.  Panels  should  hsTc 
•slight  margin  left  outside  the  worked  part,  this  will 
be  found  useful  in  fixing. 

You  may  also  try  to  make  circular,  card-tray,  or  an 
oblong  pen-tray.  A  margin  must  be  left  to  form  the 
sides  of  these  articles,  and  the  punching  should  begin 
from  the  inside  of  this  margin. 

This  will  cause  the  sides  to  rise  somewhat,  and  will 


I  be  suflicient,  unless  a  Tery  deep  tray  is  desiied.  £a 
this  case  more  slope  may  be  giren  by  denting  lines 
with  your  chisel -shaped  tool  on  the  margin  at  ri^t 
angles  to  the  edge.  This  will  giTe  a  crimped  look  to 
the  margin  and  make  it  rise.  The  blows  should  bo 
harder  at  the  6utside. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  time  and 
labor  required  for  this  work.  The  time  taken  in  draw- 
ing the  pattern  will  of  course  be  less  if  the  worker  it 
gifted  with  sufficient  artistic  power  to  enable  her  to 
rapidly  sketch  the  outline  from  the  subject,  whatOTer  it 
may  be,  but  a  Tery  short  time  will  suffice  eren  for  those 
who  hsTS  to  trace  their  outlines.  Leares,  te.,  mi^  bo 
put  on  the  paper^  and  the  outline  traced  directly  from 
them. 

Anybody  can  draw  geometrical  patterns  with  role  and 
compasses,  though  we  think  they  are  as  a  rule  unsoited 
to  brass  work. 

The.  actual  labor  of  working  the  punch  is  Tery  slight, 
though  it  may  be  found  that  the  hand  which  holds  it  is 
apt  to  ^t  rather  cramped  at  first  The  time  required 
will,  of  course,  depend  greatly  on  the  intricacy  of  tiio 
pattern,  more  care  being  required  where  there  Is  much 
outline,  but  at  the  same  time  there  will  be  less  ground 
to  do  if  the  pattern  coTcrs  much  space.  About  twenty 
minutes  should  be  ample  for  a  square  panel  of  fire 
inches  in  the  side,  that  is  to  say,  with  an  aTerage  pat. 
tern,  but  this  is  not  meant  to  include  tracing  or  fixing 
the  paper  design. 

With  regai^  to  the  sort  of  designs  which  can  appro- 
priately be  represented,  it  is  really  so  much  a  matter  of 
taste  that  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Speaking 
generally,  any  subject  which  can  be  expressed  chiefly 
by  means  of  outline  is  suitable.  LeaTCs,  either  anglj 
or  in  the  form  of  sprays,  will  do  Tery  welL  Girls 
should  go  to  the  right  source  for  their  model — ^nature 
herself.  Of  course,  any  kind  of  motto  or  saying  may  b^ 
worked  on  a  band  of  brass,  if  you  haTC  a  suitable  plaoa 
to  put  it  iu  when  finished. 

Insects  produce  an  effectiTe  and  quaint  appaarsnco. 
Butterflies  and  moths,  with  their  wings  extended,  or 
butterflies,  with  the  wings  closed  about  the  back,  are 
easy  and  striking,  while  beetles  haTe  quite  a  *' cunning* 
look.  Some  large  beetle  should  be  chosen,  either  tbo 
Egyptian,  icarabaus^  or  the  large  water-beetles  of  the 
ponds. 

Ton  can  attempt  to  imitate,  if  yoo  will,  the  old 
repautU  work,  of  which  QBllini  was  such  a 
though  you  will  perhaps  be  unable  to  try  it  on  the  i 
precious  metals  which  were  placed  at  his  command  bj 
his  wealthy  and  influential  patrons.  Learn,  howov^ 
to  command  your  temper  better  than  he  did;  you  mif 
be  sure  that  ^our  work  will  be  none  the  worse  for  that 

In  these  days,  a  gieater  respect  lor  lif a  pi«f?iito  |ba» 
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in  his  Age,  and  when  we  want  to  defeat  a  riyal,  we  do 
80  by  tiyiDg  to  make  our  work  better  than  his,  and  not 
by  an  appeal  to  arms. 

A  little  care  and  pains  will  enable  yon  to  tnm  out 
very  lair  work,  and  yon  will  be  surprised  and  pleased  to 
find  what  a  wonderful  effect  may  be  produced  by  tnch 
simple  means.  You  will  bare  to  exercise  jour  fore- 
thought in  the  selection  of  a  subject  within  the  range 
of  the  process  and  the  reach  of  your  own  powers,  and 
your  manual  dexterity  will  be  called  out  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work.    K  ia  an  old  MOfing,  but  a  Texy.troe 


one,  that  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  wefl* 
Work  done  badly  bears  on  it  the  stamp  qf  {||  own 
worthlessness,  the  confession  that  the  workmai)  ^^  no4 
thought  it  worth  doing.  A  beginner^a  work  ^|mot  be 
as  good  as  that  of  an  old  hand,  but  let  it  be  |f|f  begin- 
ner's best,  and  nobody  should  complain.  Ai^^  n^i^eror 
you  do,  fit  yourself  up  a  workshop  of  your  Cfl^  W^^ 
you  can  carry  out  your  brass  work  or  wood  cffff^gg  aiid 
other  such  employment  conyeniently,  withon(  tfar  of 
interruption,  or  at  being  told  you  mak^  •  ^dfff^l* 
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QN  the  exercise  of  the  power  Tested  in  the 
President  by  the  Constitution,  and  by 
Tirtue  ol  the  1753d  section  of  the  Rc- 
Tisca  Statutes,  and  of  the  civil  service 
act  approved  January  16,  1883,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  for  the  regulation  and  im- 
provement of  the  executive  civil  service 
are  hereby  amended  and  promulgated : 

RULR  I. 
No  person  In  said  eenrico  eball  ose  hit  offlctal  aothoritj  or  Inflnence 
dther  to  coerce  the  political  action  of  any  person  or  body  or  to  interfere 
wlUi  any  election. 

Bulk  II. 

Ko  perpon  In  the  public  serTice  shall  for  that  reason  be  under  any 
obligation  to  contribnle  to  any  political  fund,  or  to  render  any  political 
■ervice,  and  he  will  not  be  remored  or  otherwise  prejudiced  for  refusing 
to  do  so. 

Rule  III. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  collectors,  poetmo^ters,  assistant  treasurers, 
BATal  officers,  surveyors,  appraisers,  and  custodians  of  public  buildings, 
at  places  where  examinations  *are  to  be  held,  to  allow  and  arrange  for 
the  reasonable  use  of  suitable  rooms  u.  the  public  buildinirs  In  their 
tharge,  and  for  heating,  lighting,  and  furnishing  the  same,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  examinations;  and  all  other  executive  officers  shall  in  all 
legal  and  proper  ways  facUitate  such  examinations  and  the  execution 
«f  theeemlea 

Rule  IV. 

1  An  officials  connected  with  any  office  where,  or  for  which,  any  ex- 
amination is  to  take  place,  will  give  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  nnd 
the  chief  examiner,  such  Information  as  may  be  reasonably  required  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  select  competent  and  trustworthy  examiners; 
and  the  examinations  by  those  selected  as  examiners,  and  the  work  In- 
cident thereto,  will  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  public  business  to  be 
performed  at  such  office. 

2  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  executive  officer  promptly  to  Inform 
the  CDmmlssion,  in  writing,  of  the  removal  or  discharge  from  the  pub- 
lic service  of  any  examiner  in  his  office,  or  of  the  inability  or  refusal  of 
any  such  examiner  to  act  In  that  capacity. 

Rule  V. 

There  shall  be  three  branches  of  the  service,  clasalfled  under  the 
civil  service  act  (not  Including  laborers  or  workmen,  or  officers  required 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate),  as  follows: 

1.  Those  clasAifled  in  the  departments  at  Washington  shall  be  desig- 
nated "  The  Cla»»«ifled  Departmental  Service.** 

2.  Those  clai»8lfle(l  under  any  collector,  naval  officer,  surveyor,  or  ap- 
praiser in  any  customs  district,  shall  be  designated  **  The  Clasailled 
Customs  Service  " 

8.  Those  chnniiled  under  any  postmaster  at  any  post  office,  inclnd- 
ing  that  at  Washington,  ahaU  be  designated  **  The  Claaamed  Postal 
gerviee.* 


4.  The  Classified  Customs  Serrlee  shall  embrace  the  i 1  iimIi— 

districts  where  the  officials  are  as  numy  as  ILfty,  now  the  f oOowi^i 
New  Tork  City,  N.  T  ;  Boston.  Mass. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa. :  San  Fra» 
Cisco,  Cal.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  NewOr  eans.  La.;  Chicago.  HL;  ] 
ton,  Vt,  Poruand,  Me.^  Detroit,  Mich.;  Port  Ilnron,  Mich. 

5.  The  Classifled  Postal  Service  ahall  embrace  the  several  pott  i 
where  the  officials  are  as  many  as  fifty,  now  the  following  :  Albany,  N. 
T.;  BalUmore,  Md.;  Bostor ,  Mass.;  Brooklyn,  N.  T.;  Buffalo,  N.  T.; 
Chicago,  111. ;  Clncmnau,  Ohio  ;  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Detroit,  Mkh.;  Jm- 
dlanapollB,  Ind. ;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Loolrvllle,  Ey.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Newark; N.  J.:  New  Orleans,  U.;  New  York  City,N.  Y.;  FhUadil- 
phia.  Pa.;  Pittsburg,  Pa  ;  Providence,  R.  I.;  Rochester,  N.T.;  8S. 
Louis,  Mo.;  ban  Francisco,  Cal.;  Waahington,  D.  C, 

Rule  VI. 

1.  There  shall  be  open,  competitive  examinations  for  t 
ness  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  service.  Such  < 
shall  be  practical  In  their  character,  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  shall  r^ 
late  to  those  matters  which  will  fairly  test  the  reladve  capacity  sad 
fitness  of  the  persons  examined  t  j  discharge  the  duties  of  the  braach  of 
the  service  which  thry  seek  to  enter. 

2.  There  shall,  so  far  as  they  may  be  deemed  useful,  be  eompctltivs 
examinations  of  a  suitable  character  to  test  the  fitness  of  ptrsflfis  tm 
promotion  in  the  service. 

Rule  vn. 

1.  The  general  examinations  under  the  first  clause  of  Bole  TI  for  «#- 
mission  to  the  service  shall  be  limited  to  the  fol lowing  snbjecta:  IsL 
Orthography,  penmanship,  and  copyhig.  Sd.  Arithmetic— fu 
rules,  fractlona,  and  percentage.  8d.  Interest,  discounts,  sod  < 
of  book-keeping  and  of  accounts.  4th-  Elements  of  the 
language,  letter-writing,  and  the  proper  construction  of  sentences,  BUl 
Elements  of  the  geography,  history,  and  government  of  the  lAiitei 
SUtes. 

2.  Proficiency  in  each  of  these  subjects  shall  be  credited  fai  gradlaf 
the  standing  of  the  persons  examined  in  proportion  to  the  vahie  of  a 
knowledge  of  such  subjects  in  the  branch  or  part  of  the  senrleo  which 
the  applicant  seeks  to  enter. 

8.  No  one  shall  be  entitled  to  be  certified  for  appointuMnt,  whoas 
standing  upon  a  Just  grading  In  the  general  examination  siull  be  leas 
than  sixty-five  per  centum  of  complete  proficiency  In  the  first  thies 
subjecu  mentioned  in  this  rule,  and  the  measure  of  proficiency  ahall  hs 
deemed  adequate. 

4.  For  places  in  which  a  lower  degree  of  education  wfH  saiBoe,1hs 
Commission  may  limit  the  examinations  to  lees  than  the  five  aubjedi 
above  mentioned;  but  no  person  shall  be  certified  for  appotntBent; 
under  this  ci  luse,  whose  grading  shall  be  less  than  an  average  of  sixl^ 
five  per  centum  on  such  of  the  first  three  subjects  or  parte  tharaof  ss 
the  examination  may  embrace. 

5.  The  Commission  may  also  order  examinations  upon  other  anhJecSi 
of  a  technical  or  special  chaiacter,  to  test  the  cnpacity  which  may  be 
needed  In  any  part  of  the  Classified  Service  which  requires  peculiar  in- 
formation or  skill.  Examinations  hereunder  may  be  competitive  or 
non-competitive,  and  the  maximum  limitations  of  age  contained  in  ths 
twelfth  Bole  shall  not  apply  to  appUcsnts  for  ^e  same.    Tlis j 
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floD  for,  and  notice  of,  tbmt  ipecUl  ezamlsatlonB,  the  recordi  thereof 
SDd  the  certifleation  of  those  found  competent  ahall  be  inch  m  the 
Commiacion  may  provide  for.  After  conanltlng  the  head  of  any  De- 
partment or  office,  the  Commission  may  from  time  to  time  designate, 
snbjeet  to  the  approval  of  the  President,  the  positions  therein  for  which 
ippUcanti  may  be  reqoired  to  pass  this  special  examination. 

KuLB  vm. 

Ko  question  in  any  examination,  or  proceeding  by,  or  under,  the 
Commission  or  examli«ers,  shall  call  for  the  expression  or  disclosore  of 
any  political  or  reilgioos  opinion  or  affiliation,  and  if  such  opinion  or 
sffiliation  be  known,  no  discrimination  shall  be  made  by  reason  thereof 
by  the  examiners,  the  Commission  or  the  appointing  power.  The 
Commission  and  its  examiners  shall  discoontenance  all  disclosore,  be- 
fore either  of  them,  of  snch  opinion  by  or  concerning  any  applicant  for 
cocamination  or  by  or  concerning  any  one  whose  name  la  on  any  regis- 
ter awaiting  appointment 

Bulb  IX. 

An  regolar  applications  for  the  competitive  examinations  for  admis- 
don  to  the  claMiiled  service  most  be  made  00  blaulu  in  a  form  ap- 
proved by  the  Commit sion.  All  requests  for  such  blanks,  and  all  ap- 
plications for  examination,  must  be  addressed  as  follows :  1.  If  for  the 
dassiflcd  Departmental  Service,  to  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C.  8.  If  for  the  Classified  Postal  Service,  to  the  poet- 
master  under  whom  service  is  sought  8.  If  for  the  Classified  Customs 
Service,  to  the  head  of  either  customs  office  in  which  service  is  sought 
All  officers  receiving  such  applications  will  endorse  thereon  the  date  of 
the  reception  thereof  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  proper  examining 
board  of  the  district  or  office  where  service  is  sought  or,  if  in  Washing- 
ton, to  the  Civil  Service  Commtsston. 

RULB  X. 
Brery  examining  board  shall  keep  8ucb  records,  and  such  papers  on 
file,  and  make  »ucU  reports  as  the  CommiiMioD  bIiuJI  require ;  and  any 
such  paper  or  record  iu  the  cbirgouf  any  examlnatiun  board  i>r  any 
officer  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  examination  as  the  rnraminsion 
shall  direct,  and  upon  Its  request  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Commission 
for  inspection  and  revision. 

RULB  XI. 
Bvery  application,  In  order  to  euiiiie  the  applicant  to  appear  for 
examination  or  to  be  examined,  mu^t  alaic,  under  outh,  the  fucts  on 
the  following  subjects:  1.  Full  name,  residence,  and  post  ofluce  addreM, 
t.  Citizenship.  8.  Ai^e.  4.  Place  of  birth,  ft.  llealth  and  physical 
capacity  for  the  public  service  0.  Right  of  preference  by  reason  of 
military  or  naval  service.  7.  Previous  employment  In  the  public 
■ervice.  6.  Business  or  employment  and  residence  for  the  previous 
five  years.  0.  Education.  Such  other  iuformation  shall  be  furnished 
as  the «  ommissioo  majp  reasonably  require  touching  the  applicant's  fit- 
ness for  the  public  service.  The  applicant  must  also  state  the  number 
of  members  of  his  family  In  the  public  service,  and  where  employed, 
and  muat  also  assert  that  he  Is  not  disqualified  under  section  8  of  the 
eivil  service  act  which  Is  as  follows:  **  That  no  person  habitoi>lly  using 
intoxicating  beverages  to  excels  shall  be  appointed  to  or  retained  in  any 
oflke,  appointment  or  employment  to  which  the  provisions  of  this  act 
are  applicable.  **  No  person  under  enlistment  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of 
ttM  United  Statet  ahall  be  examined  nnder  these  Balsa. 

Bulb  XII. 

1.  Brery  r^gnlar  application  must  be  supported  by  proper  certificates 
of  good  moral  character,  health,  and  physical  and  mental  capacity  for 
doing  the  pnbllo  work,  the  eertiflcatee  to  be  In  snch  form  and  number 
as  the  regnlations  of  the  Commission  shall  provide;  but  no  certificate 
will  be  reeejred  which  la  IncoTiilitent  with  the  tanth  section  of  the  civil 
Mndoeact. 

S.  Ko  one  shall  be  entitled  to  be  examined  for  admission  to  the  Clas- 
aified  Postal  Service  If  nnder  sixteen  or  over  thirty-five  years  of  age; 
or  to  the  Classified  Customs  Service,  or  to  the  Classified  Departmental 
Bervioe,  tf  under  eighteen  or  over  forty-five  years  of  age;  but  no  one 
ikan  be  examined  for  appointment  to  any  place  In  the  Classified  Cos- 
iMMlMTlimnmitlhiliff  nigk  nnniTfnfsriThr  liiiilirrrrMitT  nm 


years  of  age;  bat  these  limitations  of  age  shall  not  apply  to  persons 
honorably  discharged  from  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  country, 
who  are  otherwise  duly  qualified . 

RuLB  xni. 

.  1.  The  date  of  the  reception  of  all  regular  applications  for  the  Classic 
fled  Departmental  Service  shall  be  entered  of  record  by  the  Couimis- 
aion,  and  of  all  other  regular  applications  by  the  proper  examiuing 
boards  of  the  district  or  office  for  which  they  are  made ;  a  d  apphcantc 
when  in  excss  of  the  number  that  can  be  examined  at  a  single  exami- 
nation shall,  subject  to  the  needs  of  apportionment  be  notified  to  ap- 
pear, in  their  order  on  the  respective  records.  But  any  applicants  in 
the  several  States  and  Territories  for  appointment  in  the  Classified  Do* 
partmental  Service  may  be  notified  to  appear  for  examination  at  any 
place  at  which  an  examination  is  to  be  held,  whether  in  any  State  or 
Territory,  or  In  Washington,  which  shall  be  deemed  moet  convenient 
for  them, 

8.  The  Commission  Is  authorized.  In  aid  of  the  apportionment  among 
the  SUtes  and  Territories,  to  hold  examinations  at  places  convenient 
for  applicants  from  different  States  and  Territories,  or  for  those  exam- 
ination districts  which  It  may  designate  and  which  the  President  shall 
approve. 

RULB  XIV. 

Those  examined  shall  be  graded,  and  shall  have  their  grade  marked 
upon  a  re^Uiter  after  those  previously  thereon,  in  the  order  of  their 
excellence  as  shown  by  their  examination  papers,  except  that  those 
from  the  same  State  or  Territory  may  be  entered  upon  the  register  to- 
gether, in  the  order  of  relative  excellence,  to  facilitate  apportionment 
Separate  registers  nuy  be  kept  of  those  seeking  to  enter  any  part  of  tkm 
service  in  which  special  qualiilcatlons  are  required. 

RULB  XV. 
The  Commission  may  give  a  certificate  to  any  person  examined, 
stating  the  i;ra(je  which  Huch  a  person  atulned  and  the  proficiency  la 
the  several  subjects,  shown  by  the  markings. 

RULB  XVI. 

1.  Whene'/er  any  officer  having  the  power  of  appointment  or  en^ 
ploymcut  shall  00  requect  there  shall  be  cerufled  to  hmi,  by  the  Com- 
mission or  the  proper  examining  board,  four  names  for  the  vacjmcy 
specified,  to  be  taken  from  those  graded  hignest  on  the  proper  register 
of  those  in  his  branch  of  the  service  and  v-cmaining  el*qrlble,  regard 
being  had  to  the  apportionment  of  appointments  to  SUick  and  Ter- 
ritories ;  and  from  the  aaid  four  a  selection  shall  be  made  for  the 
vacancy. 

2.  These  certifications  for  the  service  at  Washington  shall  be  made 
In  such  order  as  to  apportion,  as  nearly  as  may  t>e  practicable,  the 
original  appointments  thereto  among  the  States  and  Territories  snd  the 
District  of  Columbia,  upon  the  baals  of  population  aa  ascertained  aft 
the  last  preceding  cclsus. 

8.  In  case  the  request  for  any  snch  certification  ^r  any  law  or  regn* 
latlon  shall  call  for  those  of  either  sex.  the  fou  highest  of  that  ses 
shall  be  certified,  otherwise  sex  shall  be  dlaregarded  in  such  certlfl* 
cation. 

4.  No  person  upon  any  register  shall  be  certified  more  than  four  timet 
to  the  same  officer  m  the  customs  or  postal  service  or  more  than  twice 
to  any  department  at  Washington,  unless  upon  request  of  the  appoint, 
ing  officer;  nor  shall  anyone  remain  eligible  mors  than  one  year  upon 
any  register.  No  person  while  remaining  eligible  on  any  register  shall  ' 
be  admitted  to  a  new  examination,  and  no  person  having  failed  upon 
any  examination  shall  within  six  months  thereafter  be  admitted  t« 
another  examination  without  the  consent  of  the  Commission.  But 
these  restrictions  shall  not  extend  to  examinations  under  clause  6  of , 
Ruler. 

6.  Any  person  appointed  to  or  employed  in  any  part  of  the  classified  1 
service,  after  due  certification  for  the  same  under  these  rules,  who 
shall  be  dismissed  or  separated  therefrom  without  fault  or  delinquency , 
on  his  part  may  be  re-appointed  or  re-employed  in  the  same  part  or  * 
grade  of  snch  service  at  the  same  office,  within  eight  months  next  fol. 
lowing  such  dismissal  or  separation,  without  farther  examination. 

RULB  XVII. 
1.  Bt«7  oclgiail  appolntmeot  or  eauployBMnt  In  Ml 
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MnrtMihaObt  for  tlMprolMtloiiBry  period  of  fix  monthi,  ftt  tho  end 
of  which  time,  if  th«  conduct  and  capadtj  of  the  person  sppointed 
hATO  been  foond  nUafactory,  tha  probationer  ahall  be  abaolatdj  Mp- 
pointed  or  amplojed;  bat,  otherwise,  be  deemed  oat  of  the  senrice. 

2.  fiverj  oAcer  ander  whom  aoy  probationer  shall  serve  daring  any 
part  of  the  probation  prorided  for  by  these  rales  shall  caref  ally  obserre 
tho  qaality  andvalae  of  the  service  rendered  by  sach  probationer,  and 
■hall  report  to  the  proper  appointing  officer.  In  writing,  the  facts  ob- 
served by  tiim,  showing  the  character  and  qoal Ideations  of  sach  pro- 
bationer, and  of  the  service  performed  by  him  ;  and  sach  reports  shall 
be  preserved  on  die. 

8.  Every  false  statement  knowingly  made  by  any  person  in  his  ap- 
plication for  examination,  and  every  connivance  by  him  at  any  faUe 
statement  ^nade  in  any  certificate  which  may  accompany  bis  appllca^ 
tion,  ahall  be  regarded  as  good  caase  for  the  removal  or  discharge  of 
■nch  peraon  doring  his  probation. 

RtJLB  XVIII. 

&very  head  of  a  department  or  office  shall  notify  the  Commission  of 
the  name  of  every  person  appointed  to,  or  employed  in,  the  classified 
service  ander  him  (giving  the  date  of  the  appointment  and  the  desig- 
nation of  the  office  or  place)  from  those  examined  ander  the  Com- 
Bission ;  and  shall  also  inform  the  Commission  of  tho  date  of  any  re- 
jection or  iinal  ap^intment  or  employment  of  an^  probationer,  and  of 
the  promotion,  removal,  dischai^,  resignation,  transfer,  or  death  of 
any  sach  person  after  probation .  fivery  head  of  any  office  in  the  postal 
or  cnstoms  service  shall  give  sach  information  on  these  sabjeots  to  the 
ftoard  of  focamlners  for  his  dttce  as  the  regnlations  of  the  Commission 
Biay  provide  for. 

Bulb  XIX. 

Here  are  excepted  fhnn  examination  the  following :  1.  The  conll- 
dendnl  clerk  or  secretary  of  any  head  of  a  department  or  office.  2. 
Cashiers  of  collectors.  8.  Cashiers  of  postmasters.  4.  Saperlntcn- 
dents  of  money-order  divisions  in  post-offices.  6.  The  direct  cnsto- 
dians  of  money  for  whose  fidelity  another  officer  is  under  official  bond; 
bat  these  exceptions  shall  not  extend  to  any  official  below  the  grade  of 
assistant  ,ishier  or  teller.  8.  Persona  employed  exclusively  in  the 
secret  service  of  the  Qovemment,  or  aa  translaf  ors,  or  interpreters,  or 
stenographers.  7.  Persons  whose  employment  is  exclusively  profes- 
sional. 8.  Chief  cierlu,  deputy  collectors,  and  superintendents,  or 
chiefs  of  divisions  or  bureaus.  But  no  person  so  excepted  shall  be 
either  transferred,  appointed,  or  promoted,  unless  to  some  excepted 
plac^  without  an  examination  under  the  Commission.  Promotions 
may  be  made  without  examination  in  offices  where  examinations  for 
promotion  art  not  now  held,  until  rules  on  the  subject  shall  be  promnl- 


Rule  XX. 

If  the  faflure  of  competent  persons  to  attend  and  be  examined,  or  the 
prevalence  of  contagions  disease  or  other  sufficient  cant^e,  shall  make 
it  impracticable  to  luppiy  in  due  season  for  any  appointment  the 
names  of  persons  who  have  passed  a  competitive  examination,  the  ap- 
pointment may  be  made  of  a  person  who  baa  passed  a  non-competitive 
examination,  which  examination  the  Commission  may  provide  for;  bat 
Its  neit  report  shilll  |^ve  the  reason  for  such  resort  to  non-competitive 
axamlnitloiL 

RuLfi  XXt. 

1.  i^o  person  shall  be  promoted,  without  examination  under  these 
rules,  from  any  poelticn  for  which  an  examination  is  not  required  to 
any  position  for  which  an  examination  is  required  und^^r  the  roles;  nor 
shall  any  person  who  haa  passed  only  a  limited  examination  under 
danse  4  of  Bnle  7,  for  the  lower  classes  or  grades  in  the  departmental 
or  customs  service,  he  promoted  wi.hm  two  years  after  appointment  to 
any  position  giving  a  salary  of  $1,000,  or  upwards,  without  first  passing 
an  examination  unaer  clause  1  of  said  rule,  and  such  examination  ahall 
not  be  allowed  within  the  first  year  after  appointment. 

2.  But  a  person  who  has  passed  the  examination  under  said  clause  1, 
and  haa  accepted  a  position  giving  a  salary  of  $000  or  less,  shall  have 
the  same  right  of  promotion  as  if  orighially  appointed  to  a  position 
givtna  a  salarr  of  SliXX)  or  morsi 

i  The  Commission  may  at  any  ctmaesrttfy  for  a  $000  or  any  lower 
piao  >  In  tha  olssslflart  ssrrloa  aigr  pion  npon  tha  r«gistsr  who  has 


passed  the  examlnatioii  uder  claase  1  of  XbIo  T»  If  H 
object  before  such  certification  la  made. 

RutA  XXtl. 
The  CivU  Service  Commtasion  will  make  ^yproprlab  rcgol^ttoM  liar 
aarrying  these  ruloi  into  efteci. 

RiriB  xxm. 

Svery  violation,  by  any  officer  In  the  exeentivo  eitil  aervloa,  of  tteae 
rules,  or  of  the  11th,  12th,  18th,  or  14th  section  of  tha  dvfl  serriet  act, 
relating  to  political  ossessmenta,  thall  begood  caosafor  r8ok>Tal. 

[Rnlea,  6, 7,  8, 11, 18, 16, 18^  and  19  wera  amended  and  prooudfeatad 
Nov.  7.  Rule  12  was  amended  and  promnlgated  Dec.  6^  1888.  Bole  18 
was  amended  and  promulgated  Jan.  18,1884.  Pressnt  Role  fl  waa  pro- 
mulgated Jan.  18^  1881    FbrmerRnleSlianowti;  andtl  isBnlaflL] 

EEGULATIONS. 
The  United  States  Ciyil  Service  Commission,  acting 
under  the  anthority  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  of  Januarj 
16,  1883,  and  the  rales  promulgaUd  by  tiie  President, 
makee  the  following  regulations: 

CHIEF  BZAMIKBB. 

1.  The  Chief  Bxaminer  ahall,  aa  far  as  practicable^  azoepi  when  oCksr> 
wise  directed  by  the  Commission,  attend  tha  aTsminstlons  bald  by  tks 
several  boards  of  examinera.  He  ahall  take  cars  to  aecnra  aocsracy, 
uniformity,  and  Justica  in  all  their  proceedings,  which  shall  at  all  tiaaes 
be  open  to  him ;  but  leaving  the  duty  of  the  examinera,  in  marirtiigaai 
grading  those  examined,  unimpaired.  Tha  Commtaaion  will.  In  Ua 
discretion,  designate  one  of  Its  own  members,  or  request  the  detail  of  a 
suitable  person,  to  supervise  examlnatlona  whenever  deemed  needfol. 

9.  He  shall  prepare  and  anbmlt  to  the  approval  of  tha  ConmiMion 
proper  forma  and  questions.  He  shall  take  care  that  tha  rnlea  and  rs^ 
ulations  are  complied  with,  and  bring  every  caae  of  injuatioe  and  irra^ 
ularlty  observed  by  him  to  the  attention  of  the  Commisaion.  Be  ahaU 
take  such  part  aa  the  Commiaslon  shall  asalgn  him  in  the  work  at  Waa^ 
ington.  It  shall  be  hla  duty  to  confer,  from  time  to  time,  with  tha 
heada  of  the  poetal  and  customs  ofllces  which  he  ofiUcially  visits  coo- 
corning  the  regularity,  sufllciency,  and  convenience  of  tha  eraminatto— 
for  tha  service  under  them, 

SXORBTART. 

8.  Irhe  Secretary  ahall  keep  the  mtnntea  of  the  proceedlnga  of  \hB 
Commission  and  have  charge  of  and  be  responsible  for  the  safe  W^^pi^ 
of  the  books,  records,  papers,  and  other  property  In  its  oflke.  lie  ahaO 
make  the  proper  oertiflcation  of  those  eligible  for  the  Departmental 
service.  He  shall  generally  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Goal- 
mission  and  perform  such  other  appropriate  dutiea  aa  it  mi^  aaalgn  to 
him. 

BOARDS  OF  Examiners. 

4.  The  genera]  Board  of  Examinera  for  the  Departmental  asrvlea  akaD 
consist  of  two  persona  from  the  Treaanry  Department,  two  froaa  tba 
Post  Office  Department,  two  from  tha  Interior  Department,  and  one 
from  each  of  the  other  Departments.  But  any  three  membera  may  ba 
designated  by  the  Commission  to  constitute  the  acting  Ezaminlqg 
Board  for  any  examination. 

The  aecretary  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Departmental  aer- 
vice  shall  keep  a  record  of  Ita  proceedings  and  have  charge  of  ita  papsBa. 

6.  In  case  of  examinations  to  be  held  at  other  plaoea  than  thoae  bar* 
ing  the  classified  service,  the  Oommisaion  will  deslgnata  aa  KzamlalBC 
Board  for  that  pnrpoae. 

0.  For  each  poat-offlee,  tha  Board  of  Szamlnara  ahall  conaiBt  oC 
three  persons. 

7.  The  ExamfaMTS  for  each  cnaUmadiatriet  shall  eoQatat  of  tiro  par. 
aona  selected  from  thaofflce  of  the  collector,  and  one.  from  each  of  thm 
other  customs  offices  which  are  subject  to  tha  rules ;  |i|nt  if  there  ba  bo 
oflke  subject  thereto  except  that  of  tha  collector,  tha  three  ahall  ba 
aelected  from  hia  office. 

8.  The  Examinera  may  aerve  aa  a  Board  for  ofmdnrtlnK  any  exam- 
ination ;  and  tha  Examinera  for  any  cnatoms  district  will  dstanskao 
which  thraa  shatt  hold  aa|  aramlnatlon,  takli^  oara  tka^ ttaaiM^. 
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lBatioiiliwhonjrorm«In]jrfor«ijr<kilo«,oMomoraor  Oieezimfaien 
trcm  thftt  office  iludl  be  on  the  acting  Board.  In  aase  of  a  failure  or 
diaafreemvit  as  to  whick  three  ihall  be  the  Board  for  any  examlnatioa, 
Che  Conmiwlon  or  Chief  Ryamlner  ahall  deeignate  the  local  examiners 
who  shall  serve.  In  case  of  the  disabili^  or  necessary  absence  of  one 
oif  the  three  exBminers  selected,  the  other  two  ma/  condact  the  exam- 
ination. 

».  Bach  Thmnti-,^ , 

•elect  one  of  its  members  to  9enre>s  secretary,  and  it  shall  be  his  dnl 
to  keep  a  complete  recorq  of  the  proceedlqgs  of  tne  Board  and  of  a., 
examinations  n^d.    He  shall  also  keep  the  Record  of  Applicants  and 
Xxaminatiens,  «Dd  the^B^j^isterjof  Pwsons  Sli^ble  for  Appointaient 


ning  Board  In  the  postal  and  CDStoois  serTiee  Shan 
emMrsjto9enre>s  secretary,  and  it  shall  be  his  dntar 
I  of  tne  Board  and  of  all 


He  shall  have  charss  of  aU  books  and  papers  Delopglng  |o  the  Board 
and  shall  be  responsible  for  their  safe-keeping.  On  application  of  the 
nroper  appointing  officer,  he  shill  certify  to  sadi  officer,  in  conformity 
to  the  roles,  the  names  of  the  fonr  persons  of  highest  grade  remaining 


^ 


<»  the  raster.  He  shalj  also  snswer  all  proper  requests  for  application 
Manks.  and  scoid  dne  notlilcations  to  applicants  to  be  examtned,  and 
•hall  give  all  other  notices  reqaired  to  be  given  by  the  Board. 

10.  No  examiner  or  officer  serving  nnder  the  Commission  mnst  at- 
tempt to  control  or  inflaence  appointments,  removals,  or  promotions. 

11.  Care  most  be  taken  by  the  examtnersnot  to  allow  sneh  visitors  as 
the^  may  admit^  nor  any  conversation  or  other  canse^  to  obstmct  or 
distract  those  being  examined. 

18.  Examiners  mnst  not  disclose  for  pnbllo  Information,  unless  t>y 
eonsent,  the  names  of  those  examined,  nor  more  than  the  general  resolts 
of  exanlinations. 

18.  Complaints,  which  show  tnjnstlee  ornafalmeBS  en  the  part  of  any 
Bxaminiog  Buard,  or  any  one  actinc  nnder  the  Commission,  will  be 
considered  by  the  Coinmlssion,  and  irneceeeary  it  will  revise  the  mark- 
anl  grading  on  the  papers,  or  order  a  new  examination,  or  other- 
do  Josticem  the  premisss. 

14.  The  head  of  each  postK>ffloeand  of  each  cnstoms  office,  to  which 
the  mles  are  applicable,  ahonld  inform  the  local  Board  of  Bxaminers  of 
probable  vacancies,  that  examinations  for  filling  them  maybe  held  in 
one  season,  and  should  also  inform  such  local  Board  of  the  name  of 
every  person  appointed  or  employed  In  the  classifled  service  nnder  him 
(idvmg  the  date  of  the  employment  or  appointment  and  the  designation 
« the  office  or  place)  from  thoee  examined  nnder  said  Board. 

15.  The  Board  of  Examiners  for  each  office  or  district  mnst  promptly 
notify  the  Commission  of  the  need  of  holding  an  examination  in  and  for 
■nch  office  or  district,  and  may  appoint  the  time  for  the  same,  bat  sub- 
ject to  any  change  the  Coinmission  may  And  it  necessary  to  make  for 
the  more  convenient  and  eiiectlve  discharge  of  its  duty  to  see  that  the 
examinations  are  accurate,  uniform,  and  fast.  The  notice  most  state 
nnder  which  clause  or  clauses  of  Bnle  7  the  applicants  are  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  must,  when  practicable,  be  given  at  least  twenty  days  bo- 
tee  tlM  time  appointed  therein  for  the  axaminationa. 

BT  A  liffnr  ATIOOT* 

Itt.  Votloss  In  writing  should  be  mailed  to  applicants  far  examination 
In  the  postal  and  customs  aervioe  at  least  eight  days  before  the  exam^ 
Inatlon,  except  in  cases  of  non-competitive  and  special  examinations, 
and  they  shall  clearly  spedfy  the  place  and  the  time,  including  the 
hour,  of  holding  the  same. 

17.  AH  competitive  examinations  for  admission  to  the  civQ  service 
■hall  be  in  writing,  except  that  testa  of  physical  qualities  or  expertness 
«ay  be  added  as  the  Commission  shall  approve. 


la.  The  examination  dieeto  wlU  be  given  out  In  the  order  olT  their 
numbers ;  each,  after  the  first,  being  g^ven  only  when  the  applicant 
shall  return  to  the  examiners  the  last  sheet  taken  Vy  him. 

10.  Not  more  than  ten  questions  shall  be  given  In  any  subject  of  the 
examination ;  and,  to  facilitate  the  marking,  the  questions  in  the  same 
subject  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  equal  in  oifflcul^.  Care  shall 
also  be  taken  that  the  time  allotted  for  the  examination  ahall  be  reason- 
ably sufficient  for  answering  the  questions. 


90.  In  general  no  competitive  exsmlnatioo  should  occupy  more  than 
five  hours,  and  every  Examiner  will  exercise  all  doe  diligence^  to  secure 
fairness,  and  to  prevent  all  collusion  or  fraud  in  the  examinattons. 

91.  The  examination  papers  of  each  applicant  shall  be  nurked  only 
with  a  number,  and  hfs  name  with  hLs  nnmber  shall  be  placed  in  a 
sealed  envelope  which  shall  not  be  opened  till  after  his  papers  are 
marked^ 

28.  The  examination  papers  shelly  so  far  as  practicable,  be  reviewed 
by  each  Examiner  separately,  and  in  any  case  01 4iMgreement  the  aver- 
age of  the  markings,  to  be  made  on  the  papers  by  alt,  shall  be  the  final 
marking  on  each  ouestion,  subject  to  the  regmatfon  aa  to  revision. 

88,  The  views  of  the  heads  of  post-offices  and  customs  offices,  as  to 
whether  applicants  for  the  several  parta  of  the  service  undet  them  shall 
be  examined  in  the  five  subjecta  under  clause  1  of  Bule  7,  or  only  in  a 
less  number  of  subjecta  under  clause  4  of  that  rule,  will  be  accepted  by 
the  Commission  so  far  as  Ita  duty  to  require  uniformity*  and  aaequata 
testa  of  capacity  for  doing  the  public  work,  will  permit. 

MABKore  Am>  eaADure. 

M.  To  whichever  of  the  five  subjects,  or  parts  thereof,  mentioned  In 
^ule7  a  competitive  examination  may  extend,  themaraingand 


ing  of  the  applicant  upon  each  is  to  be  conducteid  in  the  same  way. 

85.  To  determine  the  Standing  of  the  applicant  In  any  subject,  msrk 
and  credit  each  answer  in  proportion  to  its  completeness  and  accnraqr 
according  to  regulations  prescribed  for  each  subject ;  the  perfect  answer 
being  credited  100.  Divide  the  sum  of  the  credita  by  the  number  of 
qaeetlons  upon  the  subject :  the  quotient  will  be  the  applicant's  Stand- 
uig  in  that  subject. 

80.  To  determine  whether  any  applicant  has  reached  an  Average 
Standing  of  05  per  centum  in  the  first  two  or  the  first  three  subjecta, 
add  theflgures  markiuff  the  applicant's  Standing  in  each  ;  divide  their 
sum  by  the  number  of  the  subjecta  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  Average 
Standing  therein. 

87.  No  applicant  Is  entitled  to  go  upon  the  Register  of  thoee  eligible 
for  appointment,  whose  Average  Standing  upon  the  first  three  subjects, 
or  sucn  parta  thereof,  as  are  covered  by  the  examination  is  below  05  per 
centum ;  therefore,  when  the  marking  and  grading  have  been  carried  so 
far  as  to  show  such  Average  Standing  to  be  below  05  per  centum,  they 
need  not  be  carried  farther;  and  if  the  examlnaUoii  Includes  no  part  of 
the  4th  or  5th  subject,  such  Average  Standing  will  be  the  General 
Average  to  be  entered  on  the  Beglster. 

88.  To  whatever  number  of  subjecta  the  etaminatlon  may  extend, 
the  General  Average  will  be  ascertained  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the 
marking  showing  m  Standings  in  each  of  the  sutadecta  by  Ithe  number 
of  subjecta. 

89.  Every  example,  thou^  it  be  a  ease  of  dictation  or  < 
regarded  as  a  question  under 

portion  of  the  topics  included  1 

the  yramlUf  tin",  **■  ^'l,  fof  tha  pnrpoee  of  ihe  marking,  be  treated  as  a 
subject. 

The  followtng  example  Uloftrates  these  directions : 


ir  these  regulations,  and,  although  omV  a 
I  in  a  subject  under  Rule  7,  is  embraced  in 


[Bmn  of  credita  In  each  subject  divided  by  nnmber  of  questions  gives  credit  in  that  snl^Ject.] 


9taiOanh|stt» 


tlon  1 

^estion8 

nestion  8 • 

tion4....... 

l6 

Dtrlde  credita  by  nnmber  of  questions. 


80 
45 
71 
60 
05 


811 


08.8 


Second 
subject. 


800 


Third 
subject. 


;uestion  1. 
^mention  8. 
;Qestion  8. 
^neetion  4. 
Question  5. 


70 
45 
SO 
85 
100 


890 


78 


Fourth 
subject 


00 
60 
85 
90 

100 


385 
5 
07 


Fifth 
subject 


Question  1.. 
Question  8.. 
Question  8.. 


6*> 
90 
80 


70.00 


The  grade  at  which  the  applicant  wlU  go  upon  the  Register,  Is,  therefore— 

848.86 
«U-ft-e5-f-78  +  W  +  Td.W  —  848-85.  — j-  — ^•T?. 
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VOir-COMPBTITITB  EXAMUTATIONS  UNDER  RULE  20. 

In  case  the  neceMltj  shall  exist  at  any  offlc«  or  Department  for  hold- 
tag  A  non-competitive  examination  under  Hole  20,  the  following  con- 
ditions shall  be  observed  ; 

80.  The  Commission  shall  be  immediately  notified  of  snch  necessity 
and  of  the  groonds  thereof,  showing  that  it  is  impracticable  to  sapply 
^n  dae  season  for  any  appointment  the  names  of  p«;rsons  who  have 
passed  a  colnpetitlve  examination  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  competent 
persons  to  attend  to  l>e  examined,  or  the  prevalence  of  contagions  dis- 
ease, or  other  sufficient  cause. 

81.  If  the  Commission  shall  not  disapprove  the  holding  of  a  non-com- 
petitive examination,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  in  Waehin.ion, 
or  of  the  Examining  Board  for  any  post-office  or  customs  district,  shall 
notify  for  snch  examinations  any  persons  whose  names  may  be  on  the 
record,  as  applicants  for  places  analogous  to  those  to  be  filled,  and 
whom  the  exigency  of  time  may  allow  to  be  notified,  not  less  in  number 
than  the  vacancies  and  places  to  be  provided  for,  nor  more  than  fonr 
for  each  of  them. 

9)i.  Tf  the  nnmtier  of  applicants  on  the  record  be  insufficient  to  furnish 
such  supply,  then  the  examibing  Board,  or  in  its  absence  the  Secretary, 
may  notify  other  suitable  persons,  nominated  by  s.4id  Board  or  Secre- 
tary, apon  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  office,  who,  taken  together 
with  said  regular  applicants  notified,  shall,  if  practicable,  be  not  less  in 
number  than  fonr  to  each  place  to  be  filled.  The  persons  selected  for 
appointment  or  employment  shall  bo  required  to  make  oath  to  the 
proper  application  paper,  before  entering  upon  their  official  duties. 

88.  The  non-competitive  examination  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable, in  subjects,  questions,  and  marking,  to  the  competitive  exam- 
inations of  the  same  grade;  but  no  person  shall  be  appointed  under 
such  non-competitive  examination  whose  average  standing  cp^n  the 
first  three  subjects,  clause  1,  Rnle  7,  or  suc^  parte  thereof  as  may  be 
used.  Is  less  than  63  per  centum  ;  Provided,  There  are  those  who  pass 
at  or  above  that  grade  from  whom  the  place  can  be  filled. 

84.  The  names  of  all  the  persons  passing  the  examination  stiall  be 
certified  to  the  proper  officer,  and  the  existing  vacancies  shall  be  filled 
therefrom ;  but  no  person  by  reason  of  f  uch  non  competitive  examina- 
tion shall  be  appointed  at  any  other  time  than  during  such  exigency  or 
to  any  other  vacancy  or  place. 

85.  A  record  shall  be  kept  by  the  local  Examining  Board,  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commlrsion  at  Washington,  of  the  persons  thus  noti- 
fied, examined  and  appointed,  or  employed,  and  copies  of  notices  and 
the  examination  papers  shall  be  preserved  ;  and  said  Board  shall  after 
each  such  examination  and  appointment  make  full  report  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  of  all  the  facto. 

86.  In  case  a  majority  of  the  i  ommlssion  uiay  not  be  present,  when 
an  examination  hereunder  may  need  to  be  held  at  Washington,  the  same 
may  be  conducted  nnd^  the  charge  of  Uia  chief  mirmmntn^  gQ,}  imj  ^^^ 
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•7.  Special  Boards  of  Examiners  will,  when  deemed  irrrassij,  be 
designated  by  the  Commission  for  the  examinations  in  spedil  and 
technical  subjecto  under  clause  6,  Rule  7,  and  one  or  more  membera  at 
each  snch  Board  will  be  selected  from  the  office  or  bureau  for  which 
the  Board  is  to  serve.  These  special  Boards  shall  be  subject  to  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commission  for  the  general  v^^^ini^ 
Boards  as  far  as  they  are  applicable,  except  as  herein  othcnriae  pro- 
vided. 

88.  Applications  for  any  special  examination  must  be  made  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  and  must  be  accompanied  by 
certificttlcs  as  required  in  the  case  of  ordinary  applicationa.  The  min- 
imum limitations  of  age  shall  be  the  same  as  thoee  prescribed  by  Rak 
12  for  the  several  branches  of  the  service,  but  no  maximum  limitationa 
shall  be  required  except  snch  as  the  Commission  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe. 

89.  Whenever  a  special  examination  is  to  be  held,  notice  in  wrttinc 
specifying  the  time  and  place  of  the  examination.  sliaU  be  sent  to  a 
suluble  number  of  the  applicanto,  in  the  order  of  their  applicatiofi  for 
the  same,  in  time  to  allow  their  attendance. 

40.  Each  special  examination  shall  embrace  the  subjecto  approved  by 
the  CommlMion  therefor,  after  consulutkm  with  the  head  of  tlM 
office  concerned  or  the  special  Examining  Board  for  such  office ;  and 
shall,  as  far  as  appropriate,  be  conducted  under  the  aame  general  rega- 
lations,  as  to  the  marking  of  the  examination  papers  and  the  gradiag  of 
the  persons  examined,  as  those  for  ordinary  exam  i  nations. 

41.  A  special  record  of  applicanto  and  a  special  register  of  eliciblei 
shall  be  kept  for  each  part  of  the  service  or  office  requirhag  spedal  ex- 
amina  ions  ;  and  when  the  Commission,  or  the  proper  ^**"******g 
Board,  shall  be  notified  by  the  appointing  officer  of  a  vacancy  in  sock 
part  of  the  service,  certification  shall  be  made  to  him  of  the  names  of 
the  fonr  persons  graded  highest  on  the  special  list  of  ellgibles  for  tlM 
same,  or  of  a  less  number,  if  fonr  names  do  not  remain  thereon. 

43.  In  case  that  competent  special  applicanto  do  not  apply,  or  do  not 
appear  for  a  competitive  examination,  after  suitable  notice,  a  non-com- 
petitive examination  may  be  held  In  as  near  conformity  as  may  be  to 
the  regulations  provided  for  non-competitive  examinations  for  admia- 
sion  to  the  service.  For  such  examination,  applicanto  on  the  general 
Record,  and  persons  on  the  general  Register  of  Ellgibles  whose  appli- 
cation papers  claim  the  special  knowledge  required,  may  bt  Dociiacd, 
and  if  they  appear  shall  be  examined,  as  if  special  applicanto  -,  but  no 
person  so  examined  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  the  general  cxaminatioim. 
or  looe  his  place  on  any  register  of  eligiblsa  bj  rsMon  of  hJaipaclil 
examination. 

Adopted^ 
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Jnstruction  to  Ladles  desirous  of  entering  tlio 

Civil  Service.  m 


^^^< 
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THE  APPLICATION  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

To  eTery  person  reqnesting  to  enter  the  claMifled  »enrlce,  a  blank  ap* 
plication  paper  ia  sent.  The  filing  of  this  paper  is  the  first  sU'p  in  the 
applicants*  examination .  In  the  proper  blanks  she  qI vcs  her  name,  age, 
resilience  and  occnpation,  for  each  of  the  past  five  years,  and  sach  other 
facts  in  rc;;ard  to  herself  and  her  experience,  education,  and  qnalifica- 
tions  aa  are  Important  to  be  known.  A' I  these  statements  sre  made  un- 
der oath,  and  are  required  to  be  confirmed  by  the  vouchers  of  not  less 
than  three,  or  more  than  five  persons,  who  state,  in  blank  certificates  on 
the  some  sheet,  their  knowledge  of  the  applicant,  and  taeir  belief  in 
the  trcth  of  her  statements,  and  voach  for  her  character,  capacity,  and 
good  repatation.  No  recommendstlon  outside  of  these  vouchers  are 
allowed  to  be  received  or  considered  by  the  Commission,  the  examiners, 
or  the  appointing  oflicers. 

The  application  thus  filed  is  returned  to  the  Commission,  or  to  the 
proper  Examining  Doard,  and  If  Its  suiements  show  that  the  applicant 
is  regularly  vochcd  for.  and  that  she  is  entititxi  by  age,  health,  and  citi 
senship,  to  be  examined  for  the  service  she  seeks,  her  name  is  entered 
npon  the  proper  record,  with  the  date  of  her  application,  and  her  paper  is 
placed  on  file .  When  the  examination  Is  held,  at  a  point  which  is  deemed 
convenient  for  her,  she  is  notified  to  be  present  If  thA  applications  on 
file,  at  any  office,  are  in  excess  of  the  number  that  can  be  examined  at 
one  time,  the  earlier  applicants,  by  Rule  13,  are  summoned  first :  except 
that  at  Wa.>>hington,  the  duty  of  apportionment  may  require  those  to  be 
first  examined  who  are  from  states  whose  qualified  ap  tllcations  are  In 
deficient  nombers.  Thb  excludes  all  preference  of  applicants  through 
favor  or  patronage,  and  i^  the  spirit  of  the  act,  section  5,  which  makes 
all  willf  nl  and  corrupt  obstruction  of  the  right  of  examination  a  criminal 
offense.  The  applicants  who  are  in  excess  of  the  number  that  can  be 
examined  at  one  time  stand  first  upon  the  record  to  be  notified  for  the 
the  next  examination.  Examinations  are  held  as  frequently  as  the  needs 
of  the  service  require.  Thus  for  all  applicanu  (except  some  from  the 
District  of  Columbia,  where  the  number  is  excessive,  and  in  one  or  two 
similar  cases  outslde\  have  been  notified  to  attend  the  first  examina^ 
tions  held  after  their  applications  were  received. 

The  application  paper  is  Itself  a  sort  of  preliminary  examination,  it 
asks  the  same  quesUons  that  any  wise  and  experienced  business  man  or 
appointing  ofllcar  would  desire  to  ask  concerning  the  circumstances, 
health,  character,  and  experience  of  the  applicant,  and  it  frequently  de- 
ters from  the  examinations  unworthy  or  incompetent  peroons,  who  find 
themselves  uuable  to  answer  satisfactorily  the  inquiries  proposed,  or  un- 
willmg  to  give  the  information  asked  for.  Of  the  best  of  place-seekers, 
many  may  be  weeded  out  by  the  necessity  of  making  this  sworn  state- 
ment of  their  career,  while  to  genuine  and  worthy  applicanta  it  opens 
tha  way  for  the  proper  statement  of  their  qualificationf .    . 

WHO  HAY  OOBCPETE. 

A  competition  theoretically  perfect  would  be  one  in  which  every  per- 
ton,  from  any  part  of  the  country,  could  compete  for  every  vacancy. 
Bat  the  needs  of  the  public  business,  aa  well  as  the  provisions  of  the 
act  that  the  examination  shall  be  practical,  and  shall  fairly  test  capacity 
and  fitness  needed  for  discharging  the  duties  ef  the  place  aonght,  re- 
quire 1  imitations.  The  qnalificatlons  needed  for  carrlsra  or  for  weighers. 
tot  axAiD^  art  qoitadifltevit  from  thM«  nmAwk  tm  •opylati,  or  for 


some  grades  of  clerks.  Questions  appropriate  for  ordinary  clerkships 
would  bo  unlit  tests  fo'  telegraphers,  or  pcnslon-ofiicc  examiners.  Pro* 
visions  is  therefore  made  under  which  the  application  paper  dtf  ignatet 
the  vj^e  or  description  of  places  sought ;  and  it  follows  ibat  the  real 
competition  is  between  ail  those  who  seek  the  same  grade  or  places. 

Further  than  this,  the  act,  requiring  the  appointments  to  the  aervicest 
Washinr^ton  to  be  appointed  among  the  States,  ierritorles,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  practically  makes  the  competition  between  thoss 
from  the  same  State  or  Territory,  rather  than  an  inter-State  competition. 
In  some  cases,  perhaps,  this  state  competition  may  put  into  ^hefservlce  a 
person  inferior  to  the  one  whom  the  broader  competition  would  have 
suppMed .  But  it  gives  t )  each  State  and  Territory,  what  it  haa  not  yet 
ha<*,  a  proportion  of  the  appointments  numcric&IIy  due  to  the  popula- 
tion, and  it  w'll  unqucstionally  stimulate  education  in  the  states  as  weD 
as  increase  the  local  interest  in  all  mattera  affecting  the  administration 
of  the  Fedral  Government 

SUBJECTS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

The  branches  embraced  in  the  general  examination  for  ordinary  clerks 
stiips  and  other  places  of  the  same  grade,  are  given  in  Rule  7.  In  none 
ut  these  branches  du  the  questions  go  further  than  is  covered  by  the  or- 
dinary iUHtructiou  in  the  common  schools  of  the  country.  If  limited  ex- 
amination IS  provided  under  Clause  4  •  f  Rule  7,  fur  copyists,  messen- 
gers, carriers,  n'.^ht  inspectors,  and  other  employees  of  similar  grades, 
including  only  a  part  of  the  branches  above  named,  the  subjects  and 
questions  lieing  varied  in  number  and  grade  to  meet  the  requirements  <A 
tho  different  parts  of  iho  service.  This  allows  pet  sons  of  only  limited 
atta  nments  tosecure  the  positions  for  which  t  .ey  are  competent.  Thu 
common  school  education  must  have  been  exeecdingly  defective  which 
does  not  enable  one  to  pass  this  examination. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  even  in  the  general  or  higher  grade  of  examli:- 
ation  under  Clause  1,  Rule  1,  proficiency  In  the  first  three  subjects 
secures  eligibility  for  appointment.  Therefore  failure  In  the  last  two 
will  exclude  no  one  from  the  service,  thoueh  a  good  standing  therein 
raises  the  grade  of  the  applicant  and  gives  her  the  better  chance  for  lu 
appointment 

If  any  shall  notice,  with  regret,  Uiatonly  common-school  education  is 
exacted  for  entering  tne  pnbllc  aervice  at  the  higher  grade,  and  t  lat 
thus  only  small  direct  reward  la  offered  to  academic  an  1  college  leaiu- 
ing,  it  may  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  tliat  both  by  rewarding 
excellence  in  the  common  schools  and  by  barring  ont  corrupt  infiuccce 
from  public  office,  learning  of  every  grade,  and  good  cliaractej  and 
effort  in  every  position  are  stimulated  and  strengthened.  The  common 
schools  are  the  gates  to  the  academies,  and  the  academies  are  the  gstas 
to  the  colleges. 

SPECIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

While  only  the  common-school  education  is  required  of  the  applicant 
for  the  ordinery  clerkship  and  subordinate  places  in  the  classified  service, 
there  are  other  places,  comparatively  few  m  number,  f'>r  which  higher 
qualifications  are  requisite.  Among  these  are  clerk^lilps  iu  the  Sute 
Department  which  demand  some  knowledge  of  modern  languages,  and 
of  other  special  subjects ;  assistant  examiners,  draughtsmen,  and  other 
places  requiring  technical  knowledge  or  skill.  In  the  Patent  ofQcc  ;  pen- 
sion examiners  and  other  clerkahlps  in  several  Depa  tmenu  requiring 
somskn«wlsdgsoflaws  dranghtimsnand  othsr  smplof  sss  in  the  SopsF 
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tliing,  AreUteet*!  office,  and  Bnglnaer  Departmeat,  and  employees  in 
other  technical  or  edentiflc  Bnreaos  or  dlrliiona  of  the  service.  Bnlt  7, 
Olanae  6,  proTidea  for  the  epeeial  examinations  for  such  places.  Special 
Boards  of  Bzaminert  have  already  been  designated  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Patent  Office,  and  the  Pension  Borean.  Special  examinations 
have  been  held  ef  a  telegrapher  for  the  Department  of  Jostlce,  and  a 
Megraiilhledraaghtiman  for  the  Bngineer  Department. 

'  QUESTIONS  Aim  EXAMINATIONS. 
In  order  to  secure  nniformity  and  jostice,  the  qaestions  for  theexaml- 
aatlons  are  almoet  Invariably  prepared  by  the  Commission;  those  for  any 
Szamining  Board  oatside  Washington  being  forwarded  for  its  nse  jnst 
before  any  examination  is  to  be  held.  They  are  printed  npon  sheets 
with  adequate  space  below  each  qnestlon  for  writing  or  solntlon.  The 
applicant  gets  her  first  knowledge  of  theqaeaUon  as  the  sheets  are  given 
her,  one  after  the  other  as  her  work  advances,  at  her  examination  table. 
The  examinations  are  open  to  snch  spectators  as  can  be  accommodated 
without  interfering  with  the  qniet  dae  to  thoee  being  examined,  bat  the 
answers  are  not  exhibited  without  the  consent  of  the  person  who  wrote 
them.  The  question  sheets,  with  answers  thereon,  are  preserved  as  a 
iMtrt  of  the  permanent  records  of  the  Commission,  so  that  the  fairness 
of  the  marking  and  grading  can  be  tested  as  well  a  year  as  a  week  after 
theyaremade.  It  is  hardly  neoessary  to  add  that,  except  in  the  very  few 
eoeaminations  seeded  for  places  requiring  technical  or  scientific 
knowledge,  no  very  difficult  queetions  have  been  used  The  examples 
In  arlthmetie  do  not  go  beyond  the  needs  of  the  pnbllo  business.  Svery 
question  In  geography,  history,  or  government  is  confined  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  Not  a  word  of  a  foreign  language,  nor  a  technical  term 
of  art  or  science,  nor  any  example  in  algebra,  geometry,  or  trigonometry 
has  been  employed  in  any  one  of  the  general  or  limited  examinations,  and 
these  examinations  alone  are  used  for  at  least  ninety-five  out  of  every 
hnndied  plaees  within  theclasslfied  service. 

GBBTIFYIN0  FOR  APPOINTMBNT, 
Those  who  have  attained  a  grade  showing  fitness  for  appointment  at 
Washington  are  placed  upon  the  proper  register  kept  by  the  Commis- 
sion, for  the  service  there;  and  at  other  places  by  the  Examining  Board 
at  each  place.  (See  Roles  18, 14  and  16,  and  Regulations  4  to  10.)  These 
registers  are  permanent  books  of  record,  showing  the  age,  grade,  resi- 
dence,  date  of  entry  thereon  as  eleglble  for  appointment  for  all  parts  and 
grades  of  the  service.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  at  Washing  on,  the  Com- 
mission, and  when  at  a  Poet  Office  or  Customs  Office  the  Examining 
Board  of  the  same,  certifies  from  the  proper  register  four  persons  who 
■re  graded  highest  among  those  entered  thereon  for  the  grade  or  part  of 
the  service  in  which  the  vacancy  exists.  In  the  latter  offices,  where  no 
iqypointment  is  required,  the  four  graded  tilghest  must  in  every  case  be 
certified.  At  Washington,  the  Commission  takes  the  four  names  from 
the  list  of  those  from  one  or  more  States  (havlm?  names  upon  the  regis- 
ter), which  have  the  strongest  claim  on  the  basis  of  the  appointment. 
But  the  highest  in  the  grade,  from  the  State  or  States  which  have  snch 
Claim,  must  be  taken ;  and  the  whole  action  in  that  regard  appears  on 
record.  The  grade  is  won  by  the  applicant  herself.  The  order  of  selec- 
tion is  fixed  by  the  Uw  and  the  rules.  This  excludes  both  ftivor  and 
patronage. 

WOMEN  IN  THE  SBBVIOB. 
Howh«e^  onthe  part  of  the  Oommlsslon  or  its  snbordinsnts.  Is  there 
ny  favor  or  disadvantage  allowed  by  reason  of  sex.  Only  under  free, 
open,  competitive  examinations  have  the  worthiest  women  the  opportu- 
nities, and  the  government  the  protection,  which  arise  from  allowing 
character  and  capacity  to  win  the  precedence,  and  the  pUices  their  due. 
The  need  for  political  infiuence,  or  for  'importunate  solioltations,  es- 
pedallydlssgreeable  to  women,  for  securing  appointments  in  theclsss- 
Ified  service  exists  no  longer.  Rule  10,  Clause  8,  control  the  certlfica- 
ion  of  women  for  appointment  so  completely  that  the  Commission  has 
no  discretion  on  the  subject  The  law  in  force  before  the  passage  of 
the  Civil  Service  act  gave  the  heads  of  Departments  authority  to  decide 
when  women  are  requlredor  can  be  accepted.  Both  the  Civil  Servioe 
act  and  the  rules  have  that  authority  unlmpared. 

In  order  to  prevent  disappointment  we  ought  to  add  that,  perh^w,  be- 
cause the  examinations  naturally  appeal  to  the  hopes  and  the  ambition 
of  woman,  a  greater  number  of  them.  In  proportion  to  the  placee  treated 
kj  the  DepartniMQts  as  open  to  their  sex,  have  been  examined  and 


hence  the  ] 
ratio. 
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The  power  of  removal  and  its  exercise,  for  just  f 
both  to  discipline  and  the  efliclency  of  the  public  i 
would  be  Indefensible. 

The  Civil  Service  act  and  rules  lunre  the  anthoritj  and  datj  of  removal 
undisturbed,  with  this  exception,  that  the  second  rule  forbids  a  removal 
for  refusing  to  perform  a  political  service,  or  to  pay  a  pc^tkol  aaaeas- 
ment,  and  the  last  rule  adds  every  violation  of  either  rule^  or  of  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  act  against  assessments  to  the  good  causes  for  resaoval 
which  existed  before.  The  act  and  rules  have  greatly  diminished  ths 
proesure  npon  appointing  officers  for  removals,  and  havo  taken  f^om 
them  the  temptation  to  make  removals  of  their  own  notion  for  the  mere 
purpoee  of  making  a  vacancy  for  a  favorite.  Many  removals,  and  those 
the  meet  indefensible  In  former  years,  were  unquestionably  made  not  be- 
cause the  person  removed  was  not  a  useful  public  servant,  but  beeaose 
some  powerful  Infiuence  was  to  be  conciliated.  Some  friend  was  to  be 
gratified,  or  some  dangerous  enamywastobeplscatedl^pnttfaigaper- 
Ucnlar  person  In  the  vacancy. 

Neverthelees,  save  in  the  particulars  mentioned,  the  power  to  remove 
for  even  the  most  partlaan  and  selfish  ressons  remains  unchanged.  The 
changes  are  only  in  the  opportunity  of  filling  the  vacancy  with  favorites 
and  henchmen,  and  in  the  greater  peril  from  a  fhrnnlng,  hostile  pnhlls 
opinion. 

FBOMOnONS  ANB  OTHER  EXCEPTIONS  FROM  THS 

RULES. 
Rule  10,  recognising  needs  In  the  public  sendee  fsmOiar  to  thoaaae- 
qualnted  with  thecondltlona  of  good  admlnistraUon,  allows  the  appli- 
cant for  certain  places  to  be  ^ipointedwithoi^examhiatlon.  HisoQn- 
fidentlal  or  fiduciary  relatlona  sustained  by  those  who  fill  some  cf 
these  pUices,  the  offisslmial  need  of  employing  persons  of  pi  ofeselcsisl 
standing  or  of  peculiar  capacity  in  others,  and  the  lack  of  tamptatfam 
for  disregarding  the  public  Interests  In  lUltaigotiMrsb are  the  rissonsfer 
all  but  one  of  theee  exceptiona. 

The  entire  exceptions  (outside  from  that  reiatlag  to  prcmotlona),  eovw 
but  few  places— not  exceeding  185  In  all  the  Departmento  at  Waahing- 
ton;  and  in  the  postsl  and  easterns  servics  the  ratio  cf  eicsptsd  plaosB 


PROBATION. 

The  rules  provide  for  a  probationary  aervlce  of  six  monttsi  bsfCcvaaf 
absolute  appointment  can  be  made.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  ap- 
pointee goes  out  of  the  service,  unless  then  re-appolnted.  Durlas  the 
probation,  the  character  of  the  service  rendered  t^  t 
her  fidelity,  are  carelnlly  obeerved,  as  the  qusstlcii  of  a  ] 
polntment  depends  upon  thcsn. 

The  probation  Is  a  practical  scrutiny  eonthnied  throng  six  : 
in  the  very  work  which  the  applicant  is  to  do.  In  this  part  of  the  i 
and  oft-repeated  objections  based  on  the  assnmptlcn  that  no  i 
erary  examination  can  show  all  theqgalttles  requlredin  agood  t 
Nobody  pretends  that  an  examination  In  aajr  branch  of  leamfaisln  an 
adequate  test  of  business  capacity.  Congress  clearly  recognised  Its  l»- 
adeqnacy,  and  therefore  provided  that  in  all  cases  there  shall  he  a 
period  of  probation  before  any  abeolute  ^»pohitment  or  empUijmni 
Instead  of  this  practical  test  behig  foreign  to  the  competitive  sjslien.  It 
is  original  with  that  system,  and  Is  everywhere  an  Important  part  of  It^ 

It  has  been  shown  moreover,  npon  each  of  the  several  trials  of  i 
petltlve  examinations,  that  In  a  larg  minority  of  instsnees  the  i 
men  in  the  competitions  arealso  the  superior  men  in  the  pnhUe  work 
The  proportion,  among  the  bright  minds,  of  those  who  have  good  ImsI^ 
nesscapadty,  is  at  least  as  great  as  the  proportion  of  thoee  havlns  (hst 
capacltyamongmen  of  very dnll  minds.  Between  theee  iii  li  siiwea,  they 
who  excel  in  the  schools  do  so  by  resson  of  the  fidelity,  potleul  lahct; 
and  good  habits— qualities  which  also  fit  them  for  the  pi^iUc  service. 

The  first  person  to  enter  the  public  service  anywhere  under  the  pr»> 
sent  mlee— a  young  man  at  the  post-oflice  at  St.  Louis— was  the  first  in 
the  competition,  and  he  was  the  first  to  be  promoted  for  merit  at  the  eni 
of  his  probation.  The  first  person  ^pointed  under  the  rules  to  m  d»> 
partment  at  Washington,  was  a  lady  who  stood  first  on  the  coo&petttlve 
list  of  her  sex.  Her  practical  capacity  haft  proved  to  he  aa  aaecDsBt  as 
her  attaiaaentft. 
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AHATETTB  PHOlodRAFHY  is  0X16  of  the  most  attraotive 
and  permanently  interesting  forms  of  amusement.  Its 
practice  indndea  everything  from  the  simplest  of  me- 
chanical operations  to  the  intricacies  of  a  modem  sci- 
ence. It  frequently  happens  that  the  person  who  com- 
mences with  the  very  crudest  form  of  apparatus 
ultimately  ends  up  hy  entering  Into  the  Uiing  so 
thoroughly  that  they  equip  themselves  with  the  regular 
professional  outfit  Some  definite  technical  instruction, 
therefore,  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  lay  before  the 
amateur  a  ootaiprehensiTe  method  of  manipuiatlng  the 
camera* 

The  selection  of  an  instrument  is,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  individual  taste,  but  one  which  is  of  importance 
to  those  who  are  about  to  take  up  tiie  practice  of 
photography. 

In  the  first  place,  it  fo  desirable  to  consider  whether  at 
the  outset  it  would  be  best  to  buy  a  very  simple  afiEair, 
which  will  require  otily  tbB  touching  of  a  button  at  the 
proper  moment,  or  ati  apparatus  which  will  be  more 
diflScuIt  to  operate.  All  this  will  depend,  first  upon 
what  amount  of  money  it  is  intended  to  expend  on  the 
outfit,  and,  secondly,  on  what  class  of  work  it  is  in- 
tended to  attempt. 

The  matter  is  one  worth  thinking  quietly  over  before 
a  decision  is  arrived  at,  because  a  good,  service?  Me 
camera  will  prove  a  lifelong  companion,  while  a  toy 
will  never  furnish  any  opportunity  for  taking  up  an 
extended  study  of  photography,  fbrtunately,  the  com- 
petition of  manufacturers  has  led  to  the  placing  upon 
the  market  of  an  infinite  variety  of  apparatus,  and  the 
catalogue  of  any  prominent  photographic  supply  house 
will  afford  a  large  variety  to  select  from. 

An  instrument  which  can  be  used  either  with  films  or 
dry  plates  is  one  of  the  most  recent  compromises  in  the 
way  of  style,  and  is  a  very  useful  innovation*  as  it  per- 
mits of  a  wider  range  of  work  with  greater  convenience 
for  the  operator. 

There  is  also  among  amateurs  a  tendency  to  utilize 
pictures  for  lantern  slide  purposes,  and  for  this  enlarge- 
ments are  necessary.  The  work  of  some  cameras  is  bet- 
ter adapted  for  such  a  purpose  than  that  of  others,  and 
it  Is  one  of  the  points  to  be  considered  in  selecting  an 
instrument  if  such  a  line  of  work  be  ultimately  con- 
templated. 

While  touching  the  button  of  a  kodak  and  forward- 
ing the  films  to  a  photographer  for  development  may 
be  the  acme  of  one  operator's  ambition,  nine  out  of 
ten  persons  who  enter  tiiis  interesting  field  of  work  will 
'want  to  master  all  the  mysteries  of  developing,  fixing, 
porinting,  enameling  and  mounting.  The  fascination  of 
flie  dark  room  wUli  In  tiuc^  ptoive  a  powerful  incentive 


to  a  careful  study  of  the  more  difficult  points  of  photog^ 
raphy. 

In  selecting  the  camera,  bear  in  mind  the  importance 
of  having  the  em  sueh  as  will  be  useful  for  your  re- 
quirements. ShOtdd  it  be  intended  to  print  direct  from 
negatives,  a  camera  with  plate  about  five  by  seven 
inches  would  be  the  most  desirable  size,  while  for  lan- 
tern slides  and  enlargements  a  smaller  plate,  yielding 
pictures  about  three  and  one-quarter  by  four  and  one- 
quarter  inches  would  be  desirable. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  considered  is 
the  lens,  upon  which  much  of  the  results  ot  the  camera 
will  depend.  There  are  any  number  of  kinds  on  the 
market,  and  the  dealer  must  be  relied  upon  tg  provide 
one  most  suitable  for  general  purposes.  In  case  it  is 
possible  to  have  more  than  one  lens,  better  results  can 
be  obtained  by  having  one  of  them  specially  adapted  for 
short  and  the  other  for  long  distances,  a  wide-angle  lens 
being  preferable  for  interiors.  The  tripod  should 
always  be  as  light  as  possible,  and  a  mackintosh  focus- 
ing cloth  is  the  most  useful  for  all  weathers. 

The  work  of  focusing  the  object  to  be  taken  will  be 
found  by  the  amateur  the  most  difficult  thing  to  man- 
age, when  fir&w  starting  out.  Of  course,  where  a  snap- 
shot camera  is  used,  there  is  what  we  designate  a  finder 
attached,  and  ne  has  only  to  look  at  this  to  see  mir- 
rored in  it  a  picture  of  the  scene  or  object  to  be  taken. 
By  exercising  the  judgment  for  a  moment  the  best  dis- 
tance and  elevation  at  which  to  snap  the  button  will  be 
easily  seen.  When  using  an  ordinary  camera  and 
tripod  it  is  entirely  different,  and  mathematical  ac- 
curacy is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
picture.  The  first  point  is  to  ascertain  the  focus  of  the 
lens  with  which  the  camera  is  fitted.  The  focus  means 
that  point  at  which  the  refiected  rays  of  light  meet,  or, 
more  plainly  speaking,  the  central  point  of  vision  to  the 
camera.  < 

It  will  be  apparent  to  the  novice  that  owing  to  the 
divergency  of  the  rays  of  light  entering  the  camera 
some  system  of  regulating  their  action  on  the  plate  or  / 
film  must  be  adopted.    By  obtaining  what  is  known  as 
the  equivalent  focus,  a  mathematical  result  of  all  the  \ 
tool,  the  operator  will  learn  in  what  position  to  place 
the  camera  before  interposing  the  shutter.    A  further , 
means  of  regulating  and  distributing  these  light  rays 
is  furnished  by  the  diaphragm,  generaUy  known  as  the  i 
stop,  which  is  also  used  to  modify  the  amount  of  light 
reaching  the  plate  and  thus  to  regulate  the  time  of  the ' 
exposure. 

A  method  commonly  used  tor  finding  the  equivalent 
focus  of  any  camera  is  to  screw  the  lens  on  the  front  of 
the  instrument  and  place  it  at  one  end  of  a  long  table, 
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At  the  other  end  lay  a  foot-rule.  Then  mark  on  the 
ground  glass  of  the  camera  a  three-inch  line  and  shift 
the  instrument  back  and  forth  until  a  clear  image  of 
the  foot-nAe  exactly  coincides  with  the  mark  on  the 
ground  glass,  which  can  be  observed  with  a  focusing 
glass.  Next  measure  the  distance  between  the  focusing 
screen  and  the  foot-rule  and  multiply  this  distance  by 
the  amount  of  reduction.  We  wiU,  for  instance,  pre- 
sume that  the  distance  between  foot-rule  and  screen  is 
84  inches.  We  divide  the  result  by  the  number  of 
times  into  which  the  twelve-inch  object  or  rule  is 
divisible  by  the  three-inch  mark;  namely,  four,  plus 
one,  thus: 

84X4«886 
886-H4-|-l-25)-336-^25«12  64  inches. 

The  distances  between  the  image  and  the  lens  and 
fans  and  object  are  known  as  conjugate  focL  Theee 
are  commonly  required  for  purposes  of  enlargement 
and  reduction.  They  are  ascertained  by  equation 
when  the  equivalent  focus  is  known.  So  that  if  it  is 
required  to  copy  or  reduce  an  object  to  a  particular 
size  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  measure  the  size 
of  the  object  and  divide  it  by  the  desired  size  of  the 
image  in  order  to  obtain  a  ratio.  For  example:  To 
reduce  a  picture  measuring  12  inches  at  the  longer  base 
to  6  inches  with  a  lens  of  10  inches  equivalent  focus 
proceed  as  follows: 

Equivalent  focus  10  inches 
r-ia^=2. 
We  then  get  the  difference  between  lens  and  picture. 

Focus  10X4-f  1— 50  inches. 
The  difference  between  lens  and  screen  will  then  be 
50^-4- 12i  inches. 

These  rules  are  worth  mastering,  because  they  will 
oft  3n  prove  valuable  to  the  amateur  and  save  the  wast- 
ing of  many  plates.  Nevertheless,  if  one  has  not  a  lik- 
ing for  mathematics  they  are  not  absolutely  essential  to 
the  pursuit  of  photography.  By  simply  extending  the 
bellows  of  the  camera  and  moving  it  back  and  forth 
the  operator  can  quickly  see  how  much  of  the  picture 
can  be  taken  on  the  plate  at  a  certain  distance.  The 
ordinary  operator  regulates  his  work  by  this  method 
almost  entirely,  knowing  that  for  narrow  streets  or 
spaces  and  interior  work  nothing  but  a  wide-angle  lens 
will  secure  a  picture. 

A  little  problem  like  the  following  may  be  worked 
out  on  a  pad  in  a  few  seconds.  *  It  is  desired  to  photo- 
graph a  building  60  feet  high  and  40  feet  wide  in  a 
street  42  feet  wide,  on  a  6  by  7  plate.  We  use  the  plate 
lengthwise,  and  proceed  to  see  how  we  can  operate. 
We  have  a  six-inch  clear  space  on  the  plate,  therefore: 

60  feet— 720  inches-^6=:120. 
Supposing  tluit  we  are  using  a  lens  with  an  equivalent 
foous  of  9  inches: 

9X120+1-«90|  feet 
By  using  a  different  lens  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
get  the  picture,  but  what  size  shall  we  require? 

The  street  is  42  feet  wide,  which  allows  us  35  feet  for 
a  conjugate  foous.  Our  image  must  necessarily  be  120th 
the  size  of  the  original  in  order  to  get  the  entire  build- 
ing in,  and  we  therefore  must  find  out  what  the  equiva- 
lent f  oona  of  the  lens  should  be.    For  this  the  rule  is  to 


divide  the  greater  conjugate,  or  distance  between  lent 
and  object,  by  the  ra^Jo  of  reduction: 
85  feet»420  inches. 
420H-120-3i  inches. 
We  therefore  need  a  lens  with  an  equivalent  focus  of  Si 
inches,  and  must  place  the  camera  at  a  distance  of  35 
feet  from  the  building  to  get  a  complete  picture  of  it. 

Now  as  to  the  exposure  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  such  a  picture.  The  rule  in  photography  is  that^ 
all  things  being  equal,  the  duration  of  exposure  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  diameter  of 
the  diaphragm,  otherwise  its  f  value.  The  diaphragm 
aperture  is  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  source  of  light 
and  the  plate  as  the  surface  illuminated.  The  ratio 
aperture  of  the  diaphragm  is  reckoned  as  the  expres- 
sion of  its  value.  Having  found  the  equivalent  fooos 
we  have  only  to  divide  it  by  the  diameter  of  the 
diaphragm  to  get  the  ratio  aperture.  For  instance,  we 
have  an  8-inch  lens  and  the  aperture  of  the  diaphragm 
is  i  inch,  the  ritio  of  which  will  be  8-H^l^-  This 
rule,  strictly  speaking,  does  not  apply  to  other  than 
single  lenses,  but  it  is  near  enough  for  general  pur- 
poses. The  ratio  or  f  value  being  16,  this  will  require 
the  same  exposure  with  any  lens  or  focus,  provided  the 
aperture  stop  is  the  same. 

The  rule  to  find  the  exposure  necessary  for  any  sub- 
ject is  as  follows:  The  aperture  being  known  with  any 
other,  square  the  two  numbers.  Thus:  If  the  exposure 
with  an  8-inch  lens  working  at  f-16  was  the  second,  a 
12-inch  lens  working  at  f -28  would  be  as  follows: 

16X16-256  :  28X23»529 ; 
the  latter  would  therefore  require  only  half  the  ex- 
posure of  the  former. 

Instantaneous  photography  is  so  important  a  branch 
of  the  work  that  it  has  almodi  thrown  the  older  methods 
into  the  shade.  To  get  the  best  results  from  this  method 
it  is  necessary  to  have  plenty  of  light,  a  rapid  plate  and 
as  full  an  exposure  as  possible.  Many  of  the  plates  will, 
however,  be  found  under-exposed  and  a  dilute  developer 
will  be  necessary  so  that  slow  development  will  coun- 
teract the  bad  effects.  Rules  have  been  propounded  for 
finding  the  exposure  necessary  to  photograph  a  moving 
object.  It  is  well  to  apply  them  if  good  results  are  de- 
sired, as  the  movement  of  the  image  on  the  plate  is 
necessarily  affected  by  the  rate  of  motion  and  distance 
of  the  object  from  the  camera.  To  find  the  exposure 
required  for  a  moving  object  find  the  distance  of  the 
object  from  the  camera  in  inches  and  divide  it  by  the 
number  of  yards  per  hour  at  which  it  is  moving,  then 
multiply  it  by  the  focus  of  the  lens  in  inches.  This 
yields  as  a  result  the  fraction  of  a  second  which  is  the 
maximum  exposure  that  can  be  given  without  move- 
ment affecting  the  picture. 

An  example  will  suffice  to  show  what  is  required. 
An  object  50  feet  from  the  camera  is  traveling  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  and  a  lens  with  a  focus  of 
6  inches  is  to  be  used  for  the  exposure.  By  f<^owing 
the  rule  we  find  that  the  exposure  allowable  is  <mlj 
about  one  two-hundreth  part  of  a  second  (iffth). 

Provided  the  object  can  be  taken  obliquely  more  lati- 
tude can  be  taken  in  regard  to  time.  The  following 
table  will  assist  the  amateur  somewhat.    It  is  made  out 
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for  a  dktanoe  from  the  camera  of  one  himdred  times 
that  of  the  fooiu  of  the  lens;  viz.,  a  G-inch  foous  lens  at 
SO  feet,  a  7-inoh  at  58  feet,  an  8-inoh  at  67  feet,  a  9-inoh 
at  75  feet,  and  a  12-inoh  at  100  feet 

AT  BMBT 
OBJBOC  fOWAED  AVOUM  TO 

Oamw*.  Camou. 

Man  walking  slowlj Ath  seo.     Ath  seo. 

Cattle  gnudng 

Boating 

Man  walking,  children  playing  • 
Pon^  and  cart,  trotting     .    .    . 

Ordmary  cycling 

Man  ronning  and  jumping    •    . 

Cycle  racing 

Horses  galloping rev 

Halve  exposure  for  half  distance  and  doable  for  twice 
distance  from  object. 

THB  DABK  BOOM. 

The  dark  room  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  camera, 
but  it  need  not  be  a  matter  of  heavy  cost  to  the  ama- 
teur. A  large  closet  or  pantry  with  a  fair-sized  win- 
dow in  it  will  answer  better  than  anything  else;  other- 
wise a  portion  of  a  room  can  be  used  with  a  comer 
which  may  be  screened  off  for  the  purpose.  Total 
darkness,  of  course,  is  not  what  is  required  of  this 
chamber,  the  purpose  being  only  to  exclude  all  actinic 
rays  of  light.  Running  water  will  be  a  great  conveni- 
ence if  available.  The  exclusion  of  all  undesirable 
light  must  be  very  complete.  Thick  baize  curtains, 
falling  very  full  upon  the  floor,  must  be  arranged  at  the 
doorway.  The  window  should  be  glazed  with  ruby 
glass,  of  two  thicknesses,  on  the  inside  of  which  there 
should  be  a  curtain  or  blind  of  medium  weight  yellow 
materiaL  A  developing  sink  will  be  the  next  thing 
necessary,  and  for  this  purpose  cheap  apparatus  can  be 
bought  or  some  simple  substitute  arranged.  The  all- 
important  point  about  the  dark  room  is  to  have  every 
ray  of  white  or  ordinary  light  positively  excluded.  In 
order  to  test  the  room  and  see  that  not  even  the  tiniest 
ray  is  admitted,  even  as  small  as  would  come  through 
a  keyhole,  darken  the  window  thoroughly,  and  then, 
having  adjusted  the  curtains,  watch  for  some  time  in 
the  total  dnrkniwn  to  see  if  any  streak  of  light  becomes 
▼isible. 

Where  it  is  not  convenient  to  have  a  window  in  the 
dark  room  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  lamp,  fitted  with 
a  red  or  yellow  chinmey.  A  swinging  screen  made  on 
the  principle  of  a  looking-glass  can  be  interposed  be- 
tween the  lamp  and  the  developing  bath,  as  to  allow 
of  minimizing  the  light  while  manipulating  the  pict- 
ures. This  because  it  is  not  desirable  to  expose  the 
plate  to  a  strong  light  until  it  Is  thoroughly  developed. 

Having  arranged  the  dark  room  satisfactorily,  the 
process  of  developing  must  next  be  studied,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  nuMit  important  features  of  the  work. 

DK  V  KLOPMKNT. 

When  the  exposure  has  been  made  and  the  plate  con- 
veyed to  a  dark  room  without  allowing  the  light  to 
strike  it  there  is  upon  it  an  invisible  picture.  Chemistry 
Ib  next  called  in,  to  accomplish  the  development  of  this 
embryo  photograph,  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  some 
JeMoete  maaipolation  beoomes  neoessary. 


There  has  been  considerable  discussion  over  the  quea^ 
tion  of  developers,  some  of  which  have  been  condemned 
for  their  unpleasant  effects  on  the  hands,  and  many 
others  have  either  been  condemned  or  applauded  for 
commercial  purposes. 

The  objection  to  developers  containing  strong  alkalies 
and  acids  can  scarcely  be  overcome,  as  those  ingredi- 
ents are  necessary  to  insure  proper  work.  A  compara- 
tively new  chemical  compound  known  as  metol  is  being 
advocated  by  one  school  of  photographers,  while  pyro- 
gallic  acid  or  **pyro"  hydro-quinine,  eikonogen,  amidol, 
and  half  a  dozen  others  are  still  used  extensively.  Me- 
tol has,  perhaps,  received  more  favor  recently  than  any 
other  developer,  and  many  advantages  are  claimed  for 
it  over  others;  so  we  will  describe  the  process  of  using 
it 

Metol  is  a  white  crystalline  powder  and  keeps  for  any 
length  of  time  in  a  well-corked  bottle.  When  made 
into  a  solution  it  should  be  kept  from  the  light.  It  is 
one  of  the  rapid  developers,  and  only  a  few  moments 
elapse  before  it  has  brought  out  every  detail  on  tha 
plate.  It  is  necessary  to  give  leas  exposure  when 
metol  is  used.  It  will  not  fog  a  picture  to  leave  it  for 
an  ample  time  in  this  developer.  Metol  does  not  stain 
the  film  or  gelatine,  and  is  ea^  to  work  with.  A 
formula  given  by  a  practical  photographer  is  as  follows: 
Metol,  5  grains;  sodium  sulphite  crystal,  25  grains;  hot 
water,  1  ounce.  First  dissolve  the  metd  and  then  add 
sulphite.  Keep  tightly  corked  in  the  dark  and  it  will 
serve  as  a  stock  solution,  remaining  in  good  oondition 
for  two  or  three  months. 

To  develop  a  plate  4x5  inches  in  size  take  your  mata- 
riab  into  the  dark  room.  Pour  out  an  ounce  and  a 
quarter  of  the  metol  solution,  to  which  add  three-quar- 
ters of  an  ounce  of  water.  Pour  this  over  the  plate. 
Should  the  picture  gradually  appear  and  the  details 
then  come  up  with  great  clearness  the  plate  Is  all  right, 
but  if  the  results  are  slow  it  is  probably  underexposed. 
For  this  situation  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potass, 
made  by  dissolving  one  ounce  in  three  ounces  of  water, 
will  be  necessary.  When  it  is  seen  that  the  metd  solu- 
tion is  not  bringing  up  the  picture,  commence  adding  a 
few  drops  of  the  carbonate  of  potass  solution.  Start 
with  four  or  five  drops  and  keep  gradually  adding  until 
results  are  secured. 

In  operating  pour  the  developer  over  the  plate,  if  pos- 
sible, so  that  it  is  covered  by  the  first  wave,  and  then 
rock  the  plate  gently  so  that  the  liquid  penetrates 
evenly.  The  high  lights  of  the  picture  should  appear 
in  about  five  seconds  and  the  shadows  follow  in  ten  or 
twenty.  Let  the  development  continue  until  all  the 
details  are  plainly  brought  out.  A  good  rule  to  follow 
with  this  developer  is  to  use  it  for  plates  of  uncertain 
expose  when  it  is  fresh  only,  adding  the  carbonate  of 
potaw  solution  when  underexposure  is  discovered.  Two 
ounces  of  this  developer  wHl  serve  for  about  eight  4x5 
inch  plates.  In  case  of  overexposure,  in  place  of  the 
carbonate  of  potass,  add  to  the  metol  solution  a  few 
drops  of  bromide  of  potass  solution  made  by  dissolving 
1  ounce  of  the  latter  hi  10  ounces  of  water.  Where  very 
sensitive  plates  are  used  it  is  reconmiended  that  the 
bromide  of  potass  solntJon  be  added  to  ttie  metol  In  tbe 
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proportion  of  1  to  10,  and  where  plates  are  thin  the 
water  should  be  either  omitted  or  greatly  reduced  in 
quantity.  From  four  to  five  minutes  will  complete 
the  development  of  the  plates. 

A  new  method  of  development,  known  as  the  ^'Uni- 
versal,'*  is  used  by  many  as  a  compromise  between  the 
quick  effects  of  metol  and  the  slow  work  of  glycin.  It 
is  said  to  be  productive  of  the  finest  possible  results  irre- 
spective of  the  time  of  exposure.  By  using  this  solu- 
tion as  many  as  two  dozen  plates  can  be  developed  at  a 
time.  The  outcome  is  certain  and  eminently  satisfac- 
tory; good,  quick-printing  negatives,  full  of  tone  and 
style,  resulting.  For  using  this  method  a  large  fixing- 
box  will  be  necessary,  with  a  tight  cover  to  it,  and  a 
normal  plate  will  develop  in  about  thirty  minutes.  The 
formulas  are  as  follows: 

No.  1.    Metol 20  grains. 

Sulphite  soda  crystal }  ounce. 

Water 30  ounces. 

No.  2.    Glyoin 20  grains. 

Sulphite  soda  crystal 50      *' 

g^rbonate  potass 100      '* 

Bot  water 2ounces. 

Add  18  ounces  water  when  all  the  iogredients  are  dis- 
solved. 

These  two  formulas  can  be  combined  for  neutral  re- 
sults, care  being  taken  not  to  place  the  negatives  in  a 
bath  which  has  been  used  for  fixing  purposes.  The 
plates  should  be  so  arranged  in  the  bath  that  the  de- 
veloper can  reach  them  readily,  and  the  liquid  must  be 
kept  moving  while  the  plates  are  immersed. 

For  the  development  of  instantaneous  plates  take  2 
grains  of  dry  pyrogallic  aoid,  1  grain  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, .860.2  minims  of  liquid  ammonia  and  1  ounce  of 
water.  Should  the  plates  be  underexposed,  add  an 
equal  quantity  of  water  to  the  bulk  of  the  developer 
and  25  per  cent  extra  of  ammonia.  In  extreme  oases 
the  developer  can  be  diluted  with  Qve  times  its  bulk  of 
water.  The  development  will  naturally  occupy  consid- 
erable time,  but  detail  should  appear  all  over  the  plate. 
To  make  up  for  the  ammonia  which  has  evaporated  add 
a  quantity  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  that  already  used  at 
the  end  of  ten  minutes  and  repeat  again  at  the  end  of 
another  ten.  When  the  developer  has  been  used  for 
half  an  hour  it  may  be  replaced  by  another  bath,  made 
up  as  at  first,  and  the  operation  continued.  Should 
sufficient  density  not  be  obtained  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
a  normal  developer  may  be  used  for  a  short  time.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  developer  moving  constantly, 
and  the  bath  should  be  kept  covered,  so  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  the  pictures  being  fogged  by  the  light  from 
lamp  or  window. 

A  good  negative,  with  plenty  of  detail,  and  clear, 
well-marked  shadows,  having  been  obtained,  care  must 
be  taken  to  see  that  it  is  free  from  all  adhesions.  Any 
emulsion  that  may  have  got  on  to  the  film  or  plate  dur- 
ing the  coating  should  be  carefully  washed  off.  It  will 
also  be  well,  as  a  safeguard,  to  varnish  the  negative,  for 
which  purpose  the  following  formula  is  recommended: 
Four  ounces  sandarao,  28  ounces  alcohol,  8  ounces  oil  of 
lavender. 

Spots  on  the  negative^  or  pinholes  as  th^are  termed, , 


should  be  looked  after  before  the  printing  is  attempted. 
The  best  method  is  to  touch  them  with  carmine,  using 
a  very  fine  brush  tor  the  purpose.  Other  defects  in  the 
negative  are  remedied  by  what  is  known  as  retouching. 
Dark  marks  are  either  painted  over  on  the  negative  or 
in  the  print,  and  lighter  ones  may  be  fixed  by  using  a 
soft  lead-pendL 

FKIMTIMQ. 

It  is  probable  that  the  amateur  will  find  it  more  con- 
venient to  buy  paper  ready  cut  for  printing  his  pictures 
on  from  the  negatives.  There  are  numerous  kinds  upon 
the  market,  each  having  its  advocates,  and  in  some  in- 
stances being  better  suited  to  certain  purposes. 

In  order  to  spare  time  and  considerable  trouble  the 
amateur  will  be  wise  to  use  paper  which  is  ready  pre- 
pared and  sensitized,  rendering  the  amateur's  work 
comparatively  easy  from  this  stage  on.  Carbon  papers 
are  used  much  less  than  formerly,  the  albumenixed  and 
the  gelatino-citro-chloride  papers  now  having  the  pref- 
erence. It  IS  claimed  for  the  latter  that  they  produce 
prints  of  greater  richness  and  brilliancy  than  any  others. 

A  very  essentia]  point  in  the  amateur^s  outfit  is  to  get 
a  few  good  printing  frames,  ^s  it  will  spare  many 
troubles  and  annoyances  in  the  course  of  the  work.  See 
that  the  back  of  the  frame  is  made  of  hard  wood,  so  as 
to  prevent  warping  or  shrinking,  as  the  spring  most 
always  work  easily  yet  firmly.  Otherwise  the  prints 
will  shift  about,  causing  any  amount  of  inconvenience 
and  disappointment.  It  is  well  to  have  the  inner  side 
of  the  back  of  the  frame  lined  with  yelvet.  A  smaU 
cloth  pad,  cut  rather  smaller  than  the  siae  of  the  nega- 
tive, will  also  be  required.  The  front  of  the  frame 
should  be  covered  with  glass,  so  that  in  case  of  a  sad- 
den sliower  the  exposed  prints  will  no(  be  destroyed. 

Before  placing  the  paper  in  the  frame  in  contact  with 
the  negative,  dust  both  thoroughly  with  either  a  velvet 
or  a  camers-hair  brush.  In  order  to  get  the  negative 
and  paper  arranged  in  correct  position  in  the  frame,  so 
that  the  printing  will  be  straight,  hold  the  frame  up  to 
the  light  so  as  to  be  sure  that  both  are  exactly  in  place. 
Always  be  careful  to  print  from  the  film  side  of  the 
negative,  or  disastrous  results  will  ensue.  The  printing 
frame  and  accessories  should  be  kept  well  aired  and 
free  from  damp,  in  order  that  blurring  may  be  avoided. 

Exposure* to  the  sun  is  not  necessary  for  printing,  but 
when  the  paper  and  film  are  firmly  fixed  in  the  frame  a 
.spot  should  be  selected  where  the  light  is  steady.  The 
'frame  should  then  be  placed  at  an  angle  of  80  degrees 
toward  the  point  from  which  the  light  comes.  The 
shadow  of  a  building  often  affords  a  suitable  place  for 
the  frame,  and  window-sills  are  commonly  used  to  stand 
the  frame  upon.  The  face  of  the  frame  should  be  placed 
opposite  to  the  sky  at  the  angle  stated,  and  care  taken 
that  the  sun  does  not  strike  the  frame,  as  it  will  ruin 
the  proofs  by  casting  shadows  on  them. 

When  the  frame  is  placed  in  sunlight  the  glass  should 
be  covered  with  tissue-paper,  and  particular  notice 
taken  that  there  are  no  pinholes  in  the  film,  because 
they  will  undoubtedly  cause  markings  on  the  print. 

Professional  operators  make  a  borough  study  of  the 
light  values,  which  vary  considerably  according  to  the 
time  of  year  and  di^.    This  makes  it  rather  difflcwit  to 
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aoqaire  skill  in  printing.  For  instanoe,  the  light  value 
at  noon  in  the  month  of  January  is  1.7,  but  at  four 
o'clock  an  exposure  of  five  times  the  duration  requisite 
at  that  hour  would  be  necessary.  The  light  at  noon  in 
July  is  valued  at  2  as  compared  with  1.7  in  January  at 
the  same  hour. 

Skill  in  printing  can  only  be  acquired  with  practice 
and  familiarity  with  materials  used,  as  there  are  some 
papers  which  print  much  more  rapidly  than  others. 
Allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  subsequent  toning 
and  fixing,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  further  lighten 
ing  the  print.  It  is  claimed  that  amateurs,  when  first 
starting  out,  generally  print  too  light.  A  good  rule  is 
to  first  print  to  the  finished  shade  and  then  allow  a  little 
for  toning  out.  Where  there  is  an  unequal  amount  of 
light  and  shade  in  a  negative  they  should  be  printed 
darker.  This  rule  also  holds  with  a  thin,  dense  nega- 
tive. It  will  be  necessary  to  open  the  frame  to  see  bow 
far  the  printing  has  proceeded.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
shield  the  prints  from  a  direct  light  when  this  is  done. 

When  all  the  detail  in  the  more  obscifre  portions  of 
the  negative  is  visible  on  the  proof  the  printing  may,  as 
a  rule,  be  considered  dark  enough,  and  the  proofs  should 
be  placed  in  a  light  proof -box  which  is  entirely  free 
from  dust.  When  through  accident  a  good  negative 
has  not  been  obtained  and  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
one,  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  use  the  best 
taken.  In  this  case  there  are  many  ways  of  improving 
■the  negative  so  tliat  a  fairly  satisfactory  result  can  be 
obtained.  When  a  negative  is  weak  the  gelatino-citro- 
chloride  paper  is  the  best  to  print  upon. 

To  strengthen  the  negative,  coat  the  glass  side  with  a 
sheet  of  mineral  paper.  In  order  to  get  it  stretched 
tightly  on  to  the  plate  moisten  the  paper  before  placing 
it  in  position  and  then  gum  the  edges  to  the  plate.  It 
will  dry  tight  and  evenly,  then  with  stump  and  black 
lead  work  over  the  light  parts  of  the  print.  In  order  to 
secure  darker  prints,  which  will  be  more  satisfactory 
under  tlie  circumstances,  print  in  a  slow  light,  using 
two  thicknesses  of  tissue-paper  over  the  frame. 

When  the  negative  is  hard,  a  great  improvement  may 
be  made  by  backing  the  plate  with  mineral  paper  and 
working  over  the  shadows  instead  of  the  lights  and 
half-tones.  By  using  a  freshly  sensitized  paper  and 
printing  in  direct  sunlight  a  hard  negative  often  yields 
good  results.  The  half-tones  in  underexposed  negatives 
are  often  marred  by  chalky  effects.  By  tinting  the 
paper  this  excessive  whiteness  will  be  overcome.  This 
is  accomplished  by  simply  exposing  the  paper  before 
placing  it  in  the  printing  frame. 

Negatives  can  sometimes  be  colored  for  the  purpose 
of  equalizing  the  lights  and  shadows,  but  in  that  case 
must  never  be  exposed  to  direct  sunlight.  Where 
there  is  too  dense  a  shadow  on  certain  parts  of  a  por- 
trait they  may  be  lightened  with  yellow  paint  or  Prus- 
sian blue. 

Errord  in  focusing  may  often  be  palliated  by  clever 
trimming.  It  will  generally  be  found  necessary  to  trim 
the  print  in  order  to  get  it  in  proper  shape  for  mount- 
ing. There  will  either  be  too  much  fore  or  background, 
odd  spacing  at  the  sides,  and  other  irregularities,  which 
the  judidous  uae  of  the  trimming-knife  will  overoome. 


TOHINO  AMD  FUONQ. 

Fortunately  there  are  ready- toned  papers  now,  and 
the  amateur  is  not  compelled  to  master  the  rather  diffi- 
cult process  of  toning,  unless  from  a  desire  to  thor- 
oughly understand  all  details. 

Toning  is  a  very  delicate  operation,  and  undoubtedly 
a  few  unfortunate  experiments  will  precede  the  ac- 
complishment of  expert  results.  For  the  ready  sensi- 
tized paper,  which  it  is  probable  the  amateur  will  use, 
the  borax  bath  is  recommended.  This  is  made  from  the 
following  formula:  Gold  chloride,  1  grain;  borax,  100 
grains ;  water,  10  ounces.  It  should  be  made  about  an 
hour  before  using.  Purple  tints  can  be  obtained  from 
this  toning,  but  not  blue  or  cold  tones.  The  prints 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  solution  too 
long,  as  otherwise  the  action  of  the  chemicals  will  pro- 
duce the  opposite  results  to  those  desired.  The  best 
rule  to  follow  is  to  watch  the  whites  in  the  print,  and 
as  soon  as  bleaching  or  a  bluish  tinge  commences  to 
show,  to  take  them  out,  as  the  shadows  will  be  already 
sufficiently  toned. 

The  process  of  toning  can  be  stopped  in  gelatine  prints 
when  they  are  taken  from  the  bath  by  putting  a  handful 
of  salt  into  the  toning  bath  and  redipping  them.  The 
toning  bath  for  gelatine  papers  is  made  as  follows: 
Odd  chloride,  8  grains :  sidpho-cyanide  of  ammoniiun, 
£0  grains ;  water,  16  ounces.  Toning  by  gaslight  is  often 
preferred  by  those  who  use  papers  which  have  been 
sensitized  by  themselves. 

Toning  after  fixing  is  resorted  to  by  some  photog^ 
raphers.  The  process  is  as  follows:  Take  three  ounces 
of  hypo  and  dissolve  in  twenty  ounces  of  water  to  make 
the  fixing  bath.  In  this  immerse  the  prints  for  ten 
minutes.  Then  wash  them  for  two  hours.  Take  a 
grain  of  gold  chief  ide  and  increase  it  with  water  to  one 
otmce.  For  one  minute  immerse  the  prints  in  this  and 
then  remove  to  the  ordinary  toning  bath.  Be  careful 
to  watch  the  toning  by  refiected  light,  and,  when  per- 
fect, wash  the  prints  for  another  hour  and  they  will 
be  ready  for  enameling  or  burnishing. 

SNAMELINO. 

Th''  prints  can  be  taken  direct  from  the  bath.  See 
that  the  enameling  plate  is  clean,  free  from  scratches, 
and  has  a  brilliant  surface.  Warm  the  plate  sliflrhtly 
and  rub  roughly  over  it  a  piece  of  pure  beeswax.  With 
a  dry,  soft  flannel  rag  warm  the  plate  until  the  wax 
melts.  With  the  rag  rub  it  all  over  the  plate  until  every 
particle  of  the  glass  is  covered.  Being  sure  of  this, 
commence  nibbing  the  wax  off  again  on  the  flanneL 
Rub  lightly,  in  a  circular  direction,  and  evenly  dis- 
tribute all  over  the  plate. 

When  the  wax  has  almost  disappeared  from  the  glass 
take  a  clean  flannel  and  give  it  a  final  polishing.  Stop 
as  soon  as  the  wax  has  become  invisible  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  glass,  which  will  then  really  be  covered 
by  a  thin  film  of  wax.  The  glass  is  now  in  perfect  con- 
dition, and  the  prints,  after  being  allowed  to  drip  for  a 
few  minutes,  should  be  laid,  face  downward,  one  at  a 
time,  on  the  plate  glass.  Frees  them  firmly  into  con- 
tact with  it  and  use  a  squegee  to  remove  any  air-bells. 
Then  stand  thej^lasi  on  end  in  a  d(y«  wannjUaoe,  and 
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as  the  prints  dry  they  wOl  gradually  drop  off.  each  one 
being  beautifully  polished.  If  any  of  the  prints  stick, 
they  can  be  remoTed  by  loosening  the  edges  with  a 
knife.  

MOUKTINQ. 

The  final  process  of  mounting  is  one  requiring  only 
care  and  cleanliness.  There  are  any  number  of  good 
mountants  in  the  market,  although  it  may  be  well  to 
give  a  formula  in  case  one  may  desire  to  make  their 
own.  DissolTe  one  ounce  of  gum  arabic  in  three  ounces 
of  water  and  mix  in  a  mortar  with  one  ounce  of  starch. 
Heat  in  a  dish  until  clear. 

When  the  mountant  is  ready  for  use  lay  the  prints 
face  downward  upon  some  oiled  paper  and  carefully 
apply  the  liquid  to  the  back.  Then  place  it  on  the 
mount  or  cardboard  and  squegee  it  so  as  to  make  sure 
of  it  adhering  firmly.  Laid  on  top  of  each  other  with 
glass  plates  and  small  blocks  of  wood  between,  the 
cards  soon  dry  and  are  sure  to  be  perfectly  fiat  when 
unpacked.  We  now  have  our  photograph  r^y  for  any 
purpose,  having  gone  through  all  the  various  processes 
necessary  to  perfect  it 

OUTDOOB  POBTRAITUBX. 

A  few  additional  hints  may  ser?e  to  smooth  the  way 
of  the  amateur,  and  among  them  may  be  given  some- 
thing about  the  taking  of  various  kinds  of  pictures 
which  require  special  handling  in  order  to  insure  good 
results. 

One  of  the  first  experiments  that  the  amateur  will 
probably  make  with  the  camera  will  be  to  take  a  famil- 
iar object  in  the  vicinity  of  home.  One's  back  garden 
is  frequently  the  scene  of  the  first  experiment  The 
victim,  either  a  neighbor  or  a  member  of  one*s  own 
family,  should  be  cautiously  lured  into  the  garden,  and 
seated  focing  the  north,  out  of  the  direct  sunshine. 
Employ  the  services  of  a  friend  to  hold  a  large  um- 
brella at  such  an  angle  as  will  shade  one  side  of  the 
sitter's  face  and  -the  top  of  head.  The  exact  position 
for  the  umbrella  can  be  ascertained  by  finding  at  what 
angle  a  good  modeling  of  the  features  is  obtainable. 
For  a  background  an  old  yellow  blanket,  kept  moving 
while  the  exposure  is  made,  will  serve  very  well,  and  a 
good  picture  can  be  obtained  with  little  trouble. 

Landscape  photography  will  doubtless  be  one  of  the 
earliest  things  attempted  by  the  amateur.  The  easiest 
method  to  pursue,  until  one  desires  to  attempt  more 
ambitious  things,  is  what  photographers  term  **natural 
focusing."  The  main  point  of  this  method  is  to  focus 
the  principal  object  in  the  view,  allowing  all  other 
points  to  be  subordinate  to  it  The  result  on  the  nega- 
tive is  a  picture  which  exactly  represents  the  scene  as 
it  appears  to  the  naked  eye.  Pretty  and  effective  pict- 
ures can  be  obtained  in  this  way,  but  the  rules  given 
concerning  exposures  made  according  to  the  laws  rege- 
lating the  foci  will  prove  generally  safe  to  go  upon. 


Objects  in  motion  can  be  photographed  successfolly 
by  observing  a  few  common  sense  rules.  For  instance, 
in  every  action  there  is  a  position  which  may  btf  defined 
as  essentially  characteristic.  It  is  to  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity that  the  operator  must  wait  and  watch,  obtain- 
ing an  exposure  just  at  the  moment  the  o^eol  can  be 
caught  to  best  advantage.  When  the  podtion  of  the 
object  is  oblique,  either  from  or  toward  the  camera, 
results  will  be  obtained  much  more  easily  and  satisfac- 
torily than  otherwise.  This  rule  should  always  be  re- 
membered when  an  attempt  b  made  to  photograph 
animals,  vehicles  or  vessels  in  motion.  The  shorter  the 
exposure  made  for  this  purpose  the  better  the  results 
wiU  be. 

Marine  negatives  are  very  beautiful  if  properly  taken. 
The  composition  of  them  should  be  the  reverse  of  that 
for  a  landscape,  because  the  more  spirited  it  is  the  more 
pleasing  the  result.  The  crested  waves  at  a  vessel's 
bow  and  the  glimmer  of  the  sunlight  on  the  waters  lend 
the  necessary  enchantment  to  a  good  marine  view. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  overexpose  in  such  cases, 
or  blurring  will  result 

The  way  tliat  fancy  pictures  are  made  and  tricks  per- 
formed with  the  camera  Is  scarcely  worthy  attention, 
but  may  be  worth  mentioning.  A  square  piece  of  black 
paper  is  placed  in  front  of  the  lens  at  a  distance  equal 
to  I  of  the  back  focus,  so  as  to  hide  half  the  range  of 
the  lens.  One  exposure  is  made,  and  the  piece  of 
paper  is  then  turned  over  so  as  to  cover  the  other  half 
of  the  range.  Then  another  exposure  is  taken,  any 
objects  in  the  exposed  part  of  the  range  having  been 
meanwhile  transferred  to  the  other  half  before  the  lens 
was  uncapped.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  move  the 
instrument  while  the  exposures  are  being  made.  This 
is  how  spirit  photographs  are  obtained. 

The  beginner  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  differ^ 
ent  conditions  which  prevail  in  regard  to  photograph- 
ing in  summer  and  winter.  Quicker  plates,  as  a 
rule,  will  be  found  more  advantageous  in  the  winter 
and  a  larger  stop  can  be  used  on  the  camera.  In  de- 
veloping plates  or  films  it  will  be  found  advisable  to 
warm  up  the  developer  slightly  in  very  cold  weather, 
so  that  it  will  work  on  the  negatives  more  quickly  and 
effectively. 

With  these  few  hints,  for  they  are  scarcely  more  than 
that,  on  the  important  subject  of  photography,  the  ama- 
teur should  be  able,  by  asking  a  few  questions  now  and 
again,  to  acquire  considerable  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
camera.  By  observing  the  working  of  the  necessary 
tools  many  things  will  be  learned  which  reading  would 
never  teach.  Of  course  much  of  the  work  could  be 
simplified,  if  desired,  for  the  amateur,  by  buying  ready- 
made  developers  and  adopting  the  short  cuts  afforded  by 
the  numerous  new  inventions  which  are  always  crowd- 
ing  the  market 
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LANDSCAPE  PAIUTnTO. 

)8CAP£  painting  is  comparatively  a 
modern  art.    Titian,  who  lived  in  the 
16th  century,  is  generally  looked  upon 
as  its  founder.    By  landscape  painting 
one  means  the  representation  of  natural 
scenery  for  its  own  sake.     Now,  of 
course,   long  before  Titian,  you  find 
painters  painting  sky,  and  sea,  and  mountains,  and 
trees,  and  painting  them  with  extreme  beauty  and  skill. 
But  you  will  not  find  a  single  instance  amongst  the 
early  Italians  of  a  picture  existing  wholly  or  primarily 
for  the  sake  of  its  landscape.     Nay,  more  than  this; 
you  will  find  scarcely  an  instance  in  which  the  land- 
scape is  much  more  than  a  beautifully  designed  sur- 
rounding for  figures;  a  surrounding  founded  indeed  up- 
on love  and  observation  of  nature,  but  painted  primarily 
for  exactly  the  same  reason  as  still  earlier,  the  gold  pat- 
tern back-grounds  were  painted,  that  is  to  say  simply 
as  a  beautifully  designed  surrounding  for  figures.   Titian 
commenced  a  new  order.    Natural  scenery  had  for  him 
a  meaning  and  a  fascination  in  itself  apart  from  human 
beings.    And  so  Titian  commenced  the  modem  art  of 
landscape;  the  art  with  which  we  connect  the  great 
names  of  Holbein  and  Ruysdale  and  Qaspar  Poussin, 
and  Crowe  and  Courdette  and  Turner.    These  men  and 
their  followers  rejoiced  in  natural  scenery  purely  for  its 
own  beauties,  and  tried  to  represent  it  as  they  saw  it 
under  its  different  aspects;  they  tried,  as  we  may  say, 
to  give  portraits  of  it,  to  give  its  genuine  effect;  they 
did  not  use  it  simply  as  material  from  which  to  work 
out  beautiful  designs;  but  they  went  to  it  that  they 
might  know  its  appearance,  and  bear  record  of  that. 
And  this  is  true  landscape  painting. 

It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  art  of  landscape 
painting,  which  is  now  so  popular,  should  have  been 
such  a  late  development  of  art  1  The  answer  to  that 
question  would  lead  us  probably  into  a  somewhat  diffi- 
cult discussion  hardly  suited  to  these  pages.  But  we 
may  say  this — ^in  early  times,  nature,  as  we  call  it,  was 
not  rejoiced  in  by  the  people  as  it  is  nowadays,  because 
it  was  for  them  full  of  known  or  dreaded  perils,  and 
they  cared  neither  to  visit  it|  nor  to  look  at  its  repre-  ' 


sentation.  Many  of  these  perils  were  real,  such  for  ia^ 
stance  as  those  of  a  robber  or  a  wild  beast;,  some 
were  imaginary,  such  as  those  from  supernatural  beings. 
If  every  time  you  went  up  to  a  mountain  you  were  in 
dread  of  meeting  a  spirit,  and  every  time  you  went  into 
a  forest  you  were  in  dread  of  meeting  a  robber  or  a  wild 
beast,  you  would  not  much  care  about  going  up 
mountains  or  into  forests,  nor  would  you  eare  about 
paintings  of  these  dreadful  places.  But  bye-and-bye 
I  civilization  increased,  superstition  passed  away,  people 
came  to  be  more  and  more  at  their  ease  with  nature,  uid 
able  to  gaze  on  her  with  enjoyment, 

TECHNIQUE. 
The  first  business  of  a  student  is  to  learn  how  to  re* 
produce  with  exactness  the  scene  before  him  or  her. 
When  you  go  out  to  draw,  determine  that  you  will  do 
your  best  to  match  the  colors  and  the  tohes  of  the  land- 
scape as  nearly  as  ever  you  can.  Do  not  be  content 
with  imperfect  knowledge  and  resources.  Do  not  try  to 
make  pretty  pictures;  endeavor  simply  to  make  a  study 
which  shall  be  like  the  thing  before  you.  Bye-and-bye 
you  will  get  command  over  your  materials,  and  then  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  commence  painting  pictures. 
But  over  your  materials  get  command  so  soon  as  ever 
you  can.  Grudge  no  time  or  trouble  which  helps  you 
on  with  Mils.  Learn  how  to  do  whatever  you  want  to 
do,  to  imitate  whatever  you  want  to  imitate;  this  is 
studentship,  and  do  not  shirk  it. 

DETAIL.— MASS.— TONE. 

The  great  difficulty  which  mostpeopple  find  when 
they  begin  landscape  painting  from  nature,  arises  from 
detail.  Detail  is  a  terrible  task.  Let  us  by  way  of  illus- 
tration try  and  imagine  some  simple  scene.  Supposing 
then,  we  want  to  paint^-sball  we  say  a  cottage,  with 
some  trees  in  the  back-ground,  and  in  front  a  stream  in 
which  they  are  refiected.  Now,  in  the  trees  there  will 
be  visible  innumerable  leaves,  no  doubt,  and  branches, 
and  variations  of  color,  In  the  roof  it  is  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  there  will  be  a  thousand  tints,  and  in  the 
walls  a  thousand  streaks  and  reflected  lights  and  tours 
and  then  all  this  more  or  less  over  again  in  the  water 
with  increased  intricacy. 

Most  amateurs  when  they  sit  down  to  paint  such  a 
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tbfaig,  begin  trying  bit  by  bit  to  copy  each  leaf  and 
twig,  and  tile  and  stain.  One  knows  ao  well  the  result 
— a  thin,  toneless  unproportional  drawing,  that  has 
BO  tne  art-yalne  wbaterer.  Well,  the  first  thing  is 
to  forget  absolutely  all  detail,  and  to  aim  simply  at 
mass  and  tone;  to  aim  simply  at  getting  down  a 
ground -work  of  the  general  color,  w^pch  shall  be  true 
in  its  broad  relation  of  light  and  dark,  and  of  tint. 
Into  this  you  miy  work  any  amount  of  detail  you 
choose;  but  unless  you  have  got  this,  all  detail  is  worth- 
less, and  when  you  have  gotten  it,  when  your  tone  ac- 
quired by  broad  relation  of  li^^t  and  dark  and  of  tint ; 
true,  eren  supposing,  that  you  carry  the  drawing  no 
further,  it  has  real  value  as  a  representation  of  the 
scene,  and  as  a  a  piece  of  art. 

Tou  will  find  it  an  excellent  plan  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  drawing  to  half -close  your  eyes  as  you  look  at 
the  landscape;  in  this  way  you  will  shut  out  all  detail 
and  will  see  the  scene  before  you  as  a  whole;  you  wiH 
see  it  in  its  broad  relations,  that  is,  of  light  and  dark, 
and  of  tint.  It  is  exceedingly  useful  too,  when  you 
hare  the  time,  to  first  of  all  make  a  pencil  sketch  of  the 
scene  on  the  same  principle,  attending,  that  is,  wholly 
to  masses  and  tone.  Tou  will  get  these  down  rightly 
with  greater  ease,  because  you  will  not  have  to  be  think- 
ing yet  of  what  the  colors  are  and  have  to  match  them. 
When  you  have  got  your  black  and  white  study  correct, 
using  your  peocil,  we  should  advise  you,  as  one  uses 
charcoal,  rubbing  it,  that  is,  with  your  finger,  then  on  a 
new  piece  of  paper  begin  coloring,  keeping  the  pencil 
study  by  >  on  as  your  scheme  of  mass  and  tone. 

BLOCKS.— BODY  COLOR.— INK.— COLORS. 

Unless  you  have  a  long  while  before  you,  and  can  re- 
turn to  your  subject  again  and  again,  so  as  to  work  it 
carefully  out,  we  advise  you  not  to  make  your  landscape 
studiej  too  large.  For  a  morning's  or  an  afternoon's 
work  a  block  the  size  of  a  piece  of  note-pap%r  folded 
out,  or  even  of  a  piece  of  note  paper  folded  in  two,  as 
we  ordinarily  write  on  it,  is  large  enough.  Paint  on 
white  poper,  and  on  white  paper  that  has  a  tolerable 
but  not  too  rough  grain.  ;  You  will  find  it  useful  to  use 
body-color  with  a  fair  siaed  brush,  and  in  a  fiuid  state; 
when  you  are  commencing  your  drawing,  when  you  are 
getting  in  the  broad  relation  of  light  and  dark,  and  of 
tint.  Into  the  body-color,  while  it  is  still  fluid,  work 
dilterent  tints  more  or  less  pure  as  you  want  them; 
then,  when  the  ground-work  is  dry,  draw  into  it  the 
main  form,  with  a  pen  charged  with  indelible  brown 
ink,  and  then  work  on  towards  finishing  with  pure 
colors.  You  need  not  in  this  way  fear  that  your  draw- 
ing will  look  chalky ;  it  will  not  in  the  least,  if  you  work 
your  pure  colors  in  with  tolerable  skilL  And  as  for  the 
brown  pen-lines,  also  they  will  disappear  if  you  like  to 
work  on  them  enough. 


As  to  colors,  it  is  well  to  have  a  moderate  mmalMr 
only  in  one*s  box.  The  following  list  will  serve  you  fat 
painting  most  ordinary  landscapes.  Raw  umber,  burnt 
sienna,  raw  sienna,  li^t  red,  rose  madder,  brown  mad- 
der, aureolin,  cobalt  blue,  visidian,  olive  green,  bla^ 
and  Chinese  white.  Every  artist,  of  course,  has  special 
colors  that  he  or  she  is  fond  of,  just  as  be  or  she  has 
special  methods;  but  with  these  colors  you  will  be  able 
to.  do  most  of  what  you  find  to  do  as  soon  as  yoa  got 
a  tolerable  facility  in  combining  them. 

SKETCHING. 
Amateurs  are  exceedingly  fond  of  what  they  call 
sketching.  We  all  know  what  that  generally  comes  to 
— to  going  out  and  choosing  some  large  piece  of  land- 
scape, and  then  making  nonsense  of  it;  spoiling  a  piece 
of  paper  with  something  which  has  no  drawing,  no 
tone,  no  color,  but  which  b  purely  rubbi^.  Fly  from 
the  temptation  to  sketc,  has  you  would  fiy  from  the  evO 
one  itself.  If  you  do  not  really  feel  that  you  can  mus- 
ter energy  enough  to  learn  how  to  draw  and  how  to 
color,  do  not  set  your  hand  to  the  business  at  all.  But 
if  you  do,  go  to  nature  and  to  the  masters  reverently 
continuing,  and  try  to  let  this  witchery  work  on  yoo, 
grudging  no  pains  or  no  sacrifice.  You  may  not  do 
great  things,  but  if  you  have  any  true  art  instinct  at  aU 
you  will  in  time  do  some  beautiful  things,  things  whick 
however  small  and  quiet,  it  is  well  to  do;  they  will 
bring  you  happiness,  and  they  will  bring  some  othersi 
for  whom  it  is  worth  thinking,  happiness  also. 

PAINTING  ON  TERRA  COTTA. 

In  painting  on  terra-cotta  it  is  best  to  treat  your  whole 
sulgect  first  of  all  in  light  and  shade,  with  white  enamel, 
using  it  thinly  for  the  shadows,  and  thickly  in  the 
light.  As  the  unglazed  pottery  is  more  absorbent  than 
the  glased,  more  oil  is  n  quired  in  the  enamel  when 
used  for  this  purpose  than  for  ordinary  work.  Remem- 
ber that  the  brush  must  never  be  filled  with  enamel, 
but  take  as  much  on  the  tip  as  it  will  hold,  and  yoa 
will  begin  to  replenish  it  for  every  brush-mark.  It  will 
not  be  found  at  all  easy  to  do  this  well,  as  white  enamd 
is  difficult  to  lay  on  cleanly  and  smoothly,  untU  the 
student  has  had  a  good  deal  of  practice.  When  the 
whole  design  has  been  painted  in  this  manner,  it  most 
be  fired,  and  then,  if  the  white  has  been  put  on  suf- 
ficiently thickly,  the  design  will  be  glazed.  Yon  may 
then  tint  it  with  the  ordinary  china-painting  colors  and 
have  it  re-fired. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  painting  on  terra-cotta  will  ba 
overcome  if  your  subject  is  well  chosen.  Let  the  floweiB 
be  of  a  simple,  open  nature,  such  as  daisieSi  harthoin, 
blackthorn,  wild  roses,  any  sort  of  fruit  blossoms,  bu^ 
tercups,  or  primroses.  Any  of  those  and  many  otken 
are  very  appropriate,  and  look  well;. but  if  theato* 
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dent  hfts  chosen  anything  of  a  hell-shaped  natore,  or, 
more  still,  anything  elahorate,  such  as  colnmhine  or  an- 
tirehininm,  success  will  be  most  difficult  of  attaininent. 

Colors  should  be  very  subdued  on  terra-cotta:  Pale 
Yellows,  White,  Dull  Greens,  and  Biowns  all  look  well, 
with  possibly  of  a  little  Turquoise  Blue.  It  is  best  for 
the  student  not  to  paint  on  terra-cotta  until  he  can  con- 
scientiously assure  himself  that  his  taste  is  well  trained, 
and  his  manipulations  good. 

It  is  quite  allowable  to  mix  color  with  the  enamel  for 
the  first  firing,  but  there  is  no  adyantage  in  doing  so, 
as  the  enamel  makes  too  rough  a  surface  for  shading 
upon,  and  it  therefore  requires  a  second  firing  before 
it  can  be  finished.  If,  however,  for  anything  very  sim- 
ple, you  would  like  to  try  it,  let  the  proportions  be 
about  four  of  enamel  to  one  of  color. 

Colored  glazed  plates  and  tiles  may  also  be  painted 
in  the  manner  described  for  terra-cotta.  Beautiful 
shades  are  to  be  had  of  Celadon,  Chocolate,  Orange, 
Blue,  Green,  and  others. 

PADTimG  ON  OHDTA. 

In  commencing  the  study  of  China  Painting  it  will  be 
well  if  the  student  starts  with  the  firm  determination 
of  completely  mastering  the  use  of  his  materials.  Even 
though  he  may  be  proficient  in  oils  or  water  colors,  the 
technique  is  so  different  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin 
at  the  very  beginning. 

If  the  student  knows  nothing  of  pottery  painting,  by 
all  means  let  him  begin  with  over-glaze  in  preference  to 
under  glaze  painting.  In  the  former,  all  faults  (for  in- 
stance, brush  marks,  inefficient  dabbling,  the  use  of  too 
much  turpentine,  too  much  or  too  little  oil)  are  apparent 
on  the  surface.  They  are  only  too  visible  the  instant 
they  are  perpetrated.  There  is  seen  to  be  something  ob- 
viously wrong,  and  if  the  student  does  not  know  how 
to  remedy  it,  he  feels,  if  he  is  a  conscientious  worker, 
that  the  least  he  can  do  is  to  take  it  out,  and  hope  for 
more  skill  in  a  second  attempt.  But  in  under-glaze 
painting,  work  often  has  the  appearance  of  being  very 
tolerably  well  done  until  it  is  glazed  and  fired,  when 
brush  marks,  bad  edges  and  harsh  lines  start  forth  in  a 
manner  that  is  most  unexpected  and  disappointing. 

We  shall  confine  our  attention  entirely  to  over-glaze 
painting,  and  throughout  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
colors  mentioned  are  invariably  over-glaze  or  manual 
colors.  Enamel  colors  should  be  kept  carefully  apart 
from  under-glaze  colors,  as  the  smallest  grain  of  the 
latter  mixed  with  the  former  would  completely  spoil  the 
effect.  The  same  remark  applies  to  oil  paints,  and  even 
to  the  turpentine  in  which  brushes  used  for  them  have 
been  rinsed. 

In  choosing  your  earthenware  or  china,  notice  that 
the  glaze  is  smooth  and  even,  without  specks  of  any 


sort,  and  not  crazed,  I.  e,  requiring  either  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  heat  in  order  to  fuse  it. 

The  following  implements  and  colors  are  absolutely 
necessary.  Those  contained  in  the  supplementary  list 
will  be  found  a  great  convenience  after  some  progress 
has  been  made: 

1  Steel  Palette  Knife. 

1  Glass  Muller. 

1  Hand  Rest 

1  Medium-sized  Dabber. 

1  Small  Dabber  in  QuilL 

1  Sable  Crow  Writer. 

1  Plate  (fflazid). 

2  or  8  sizes  of  CamePs-Hair  Brushes  for  China 
Painting. 

Several  6-inch  or  8-inch  Tiles  (also  glazed)  to  be 
used  for  Palettes. 
Turpentine. 
Fat  Oil  of  Turpentine. 
Spirits  of  Lavender,  or  Oil  of  Cloves. 


MOIST  WET 

Deep  Azure  Blue. 
German  Brown. 
Brunswick  Brown« 
Vandyke  Brown. 
Grey  Black. 
Royal  Purple. 
Bose-Leaf  Green. 
Dark  Orange. 
Red. 

Strong  Yellow. 
China  Meglip. 


COLORS. 

Outremer  Turquoise. 
Olive  Brown. 
Sepia. 

Deep  Black. 
Carmine. 
Deep  Green. 
Light  Sevrea.. 
Pearl  Grey. 
Persian  Yellow. 
White  EnameL 


DRY  COLORS  (Fob  Bboinksbs). 


Rouge  Orangd. 

Noir  d'  Ivoire. 

Carmine  No.  2. 

Gris  Perle. 

Ocre. 

Vert  Chrome  Riche. 

Vert  Noir. 


Violet  de  Per. 

Bleu  Riche. 

Pourpre  Riche. 

Jaune  Orang& 

Brun  Vo.  4. 

Vert  Brun. 

White  Crome  (English). 


SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  (Fob  thb  Mobb  Advanced 
Stijdekt). 

Jaune  ^  MSler  Rouge  Chair  No.  1 

Vert  Bleu  Riche.  Carmine  No  8.^ 

Brun  No.  8.  Evan's  Brown.' 

Ivory  Palette.  Knife. 

All  the  colors  mentioned  in  the  list  will  work  freely 
together,  with  the  exception  of  Brunswick  Brown  and 
Red,  which  will,  however,  mix  together,  and  with  black 
and  purple,  but  not  with  the  other  colors.  Working 
with  the  moist  water  colors  will  be  found  very  pleasant. 

In  sketching,  use  the  crayon  purchased  for  that  pur-  - 
pose,  which,  being  of  an  oily  nature,  will  net  be  washed 
out  by  the  water-color  passing  over  it.  It  will,  how- 
ever, disappear  completely  in  the  firing.  The  manner 
of  working  is  very  much  the  same  as  if  the  colors  were 
mixed  with  oiL  The  brush  must  be  kept  square,  and 
the  mark  of  color  may  be  retouched  again  and  again  in 
order  to  make  it  smooth.    If  a  large  space  is  to  be 
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ooTered,  xue  the  dabber.  More  water  or  meglip  mnit 
be  added  as  occaaion  requires ;  but  too  much  of  the  for- 
mer is  apt  to  produce  a  rery  worky  appearance,  and  if 
too  mach  of  the  latter  b  used  the  color  will  take  a  long 
time  to  dry.  For  a  broad  sweep  of  color,  a  combination 
of  the  two  is  best.  When  the  ground  is  laid,  and  your 
drawing  is  of  such  a  nature  that  you  ha^e  been  obliged 
to  take  the  color  orer  it,  you  may  clean  out  your  design 
with  great  ease,  by  merely  washing  away  the  surplus 
color  with  a  brush  just  moistened  with  water,  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  brush  is  not  too  wet,  lest  the 
work  shall  be  made  messey.  The  pattern  may  also  be 
cleaned  out  either  with  a  pen-knife  or  with  the  pointed 
end  of  a  brush  han41e.  These  colors  are  perfectly  well 
ground  and  free  from  gfit.  One  of  the  few  technical 
difficulties  connected  with  their  use  will  be  overcome 
if  the  student  will  never  try  to  shade  his  work  without 
drying  the  first  washes  at  the  fire.  When  these  colors 
are  dry  they  are  easy  to  work  upon,  but  we  cannot  suf- 
ficiently impress  upon  the  student  that  they  will  not 
dry  of  their  own  accord.  If  the  underworks  are  dis- 
turbed, it  will  show  that  these  remarks  have  not  been 
attended  to. 

With  reference  to  the  French  colors  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Iron  Reds  (all  Reds  of  a  brick-dust 
shade)  will  mix  with  each  other,  or  with  Black  or  Vio- 
let de  Fer,  and,  to  a  moderate  extent,  with  Jaune  A 
MOlcr,  or  Jaune  dlroire,  but  not  with  other  colors.  If 
mixed  with  Carmine,  Blue,  Ac.,  and  fired,  the  Red 
would  all  disappear.  Howerer,  if  a  little  thought  is  be- 
stowed on  the  subject,  this  is  no  rery  great  disadvant- 
age, as  by  using  Jaune  ^  Meier  as  a  sort  of  go-between, 
you  may  blend  or  graduate  Red  into  almost  any  other 
color  you  wish.  Say,  for  example,  that  you  desire  to 
shade  Red  into  Qreen ;  a  good  Qreen  for  the  purpose 
can  be  made  with  Noir  dlroire  and  Jaune  i(M6ler,  both 
of  which  colors  will  mix  with  Red.  Or  if  a  brighter 
green  is  required,  put  plenty  of  oil  into  your  Jaune  A 
M61er,  and,  with  different  brushes,  wash  the  Red  on  to 
one  end  of  the  space  to  be  covered,  and  the  Green  on 
to  the  other,  blending  them  with  Jaune  k  M£ler  in  the 
middle.  If  well  done,  ths  effect  should  be  smooth  and 
the  gradation  uniform ;  but  if  you  use  too  little  oil,  the 
colors  will  join  with  a  harsh  line.  Ocre  is  useful  for 
shadiDg  Yellow,  or.  used  by  itself,  for  the  warn  glow  in 
a  sunset  sky ;  buc  it  will  not  mix  at  all  satisfactorily 
with  greens.  All  the  other  colors  will  mix  freely  to- 
gether; but  after  a  little  experience  you  will  find  that 
Browns  are  very  apt  to  fire  out,  t.  «.,  to  disappear  in  the 
firing,  leaving  the  other  color  with  which  they  were 
mixed  somewhat  of  the  same  tone  as  if  it  had  been  used 
pure;  you  will  also  find  that  Blues,  Purples,  and  Oar- 
min'^s  are  very  strong  in  their  effect,  being  apt,  when 
mixed  with  othar  colors,  to  show  more  after  they  are 
fired  than  before.     White  enamel  is  most  useful  for 


little  touches  of  white,  or  for  painting  on  terra-cotta. 
It  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  a  separate 
palette  sould  be  reserved  for  it,  a  glass  one  being  pref- 
erable to  an  ordinary  tile.  Then  grind  it  with  a  steel 
knife,  but  use  a  glass  muller  or  ivory  palette-knife, 
otherwise  it  will  probably  be  discolored  in  firing.  If  in 
painting  with  Bnamel  you  find  it  is  inclined  to  spiead, 
breathe  into  the  color  on  your  palette,  at  the  same  time 
mixing  it  with  a  little  more  turpentine.  As  you  require 
to  put  it  on  rather  thickly,  do  not  use  too  much  oil. 

The  hand -rest,  if  placed  over  your  work,  for  your 
hand  to  rest  on  whilst  painting,  will  greatly  help  you  to 
avoid  rubbing  or  scratching  your  work,  to  which  be- 
ginners are  very  prone.  It  will  also  assist  you  to  ac- 
quire a  light  touch.  A  tall  easel  is  a  convenience,  as 
it  will  save  much  stooping,  and  you  can  also  see  the 
general  effect  of  your  work  better  when  it  is  not  flat  on 
the  table. 

If  you  have  any  facility  in  drawing  we  recommend 
you  to  sketch  your  work  with  Indian  Ink,  wUer-color 
carmine,  or  smoke;  and  if  with  the  first,  let  it  be  of 
the  first  quality,  or  there  may  be  impurities  it  it  whidi 
will  remdn  after  firing.  If  the  last  is  used,  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  hold  a  saucer  or  tile  over  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  and  then  use  the  carbon  while  it  collects  with  a 
little  turpentine.  If  your  design  is  very  elaborate  and 
you  wish  to  trace  it,  you  may  do  so  by  making  use  ci 
either  of  the  following  methods.  First,  and  leaat  ob- 
jectionable, is  the  process  known  as  ^pouncing.'  Ar- 
range a  piece  of  tracing  paper  over  your  design,  and 
with  a  fine  hard  pencil  make  a  careful  outline  of  your 
drawing.  When  this  is  complete,  place  it  on  a  cushion 
or  anything  soft,  and  with  a  fine  needle,  prick  along 
every  line.  Finally,  arrange  your  tracing  on  your  plate, 
secure  it  at  the  comers  with  a  wafer,  and  dust  over  it 
with  a  little  black-lead  or  fine  charcoal  powder.  The 
drawing  will  by  this  means  be  transferred  to  your  plate 
in  a  series  of  dotted  lines.  It  is  then  ready  to  be 
sketched  with  India  Ink.  Afterward  remove  all  the 
dust  with  a  soft  brush  or  cloth,  or  it  may  interfere  with 
your  painting.  The  second  process  is  to  place  a  sheet 
of  black  tracing  paper  on  the  china,  and  over  it  your 
tracing;  then  go  over  all  the  lines  again  with  a  hard 
fine-pointed  pencil,  or  the  sharp  end  of  a  porcupine 
quill.  The  patterns  so  transferred  to  the  china  should  be 
strengthened  and  corrected  with  a  fine  brush  and  India 
Ink.  The  process  is  quicker,  but  it  is  also  dirtier,  and 
you  are  more  likely  to  lose  the  delicacy  of  your  draw- 
ing, although  in  simple  conventional  borders  there  is 
no  objection  to  this  method  being  used.  As  the  great 
advantage  which  amateurs  poasees  over  professional 
china  painters  is  the  power  of  spending  unlimited  time 
over  the  smallest  piece  of  work,  they  should  never  nm 
the  risk  of  spoiling  their  painting  bj  utiiig  isfecior 
methods. 
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HYGIENE  OF  BEAUTY— RULES  FOB  PBE8EBVINQ  GOOD  LOOKS^ 

TBEATMENT  OF  THE  COMPLEXION,  HAIB,  FEET,  HANDS  AND 

TEETH.    FOBMULAS  FOB  COSMETICS. 


NATUEE  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Much  attention  has  been  bestowed  in  recent 
years  upon  the  various  means  of  improving  the 
personal  appearance. 

Skilled  physicians,  chemists  and  surgeons 
have  devoted  their  attention  to  a  subject  for- 
merly left  to  quacks  and  charlatans,  and  the 
work  of  preserving  or  restoring  beautv  has 
been  brought  wit^n  the  province  of  legiti- 
mate practice. 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  the  skin  will  demonstrate  the  relation- 
ship which  exists  between  a  healthy  and  pl<^as- 
ing  appearance  and  the  health  generally.  The 
primary  purposes  of  the  skin  are  the  protection 
of  the  external  surface  of  the  body  and  the 
support  of  the  internal  organs.  The  sensations 
are  also  realized  by  us  through  the  nerves  by 
means  of  the  skin,  which  also  supplements  the 
lungs  as  an  org^an  of  respiration.  It  has  now- 
ers  of  absorption  and  secretion,  and  in  its  niter- 
like capacity  acts  as  a  purifier  .to  the  entire  sys- 
tem. By  means  of  persniration  it  regulates  the 
heat  of  the  body  and  keeps  it  at  an  almost 
equable  temperature.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
how  imperative  it  is  in  the  first  instance  to 
keep  the  skin  in  a  healthy  and  active  condition. 

The  heart  in  pumping  the  blood  through  the 
system  forces  it  outward  to  the  skin,  at  which 
point  it  becomes  charged  with  oxygen  and  dis- 
tributes this  vitalizing  agent  through  the  body, 
repairing  by  this  means  the  continual  waste  of 
the  fabric. 

The  microscope  reveals  millions  of  small 
thread-like  tubes,  known  as  capillaries,  which 
penetrate  from  the  surface  inward  to  all  parts 
of  the  body,  forming  the  most  delicate  mechan- 
ism imaginable. 

It  is  therefore  easily  seen  that  cleanliness  is 
as  essential  to  health  as  to  beauty,  and  that  the 


bath  is  the  most  important  of  all  things  as  an 
aid  to  securing  both. 

To  daub  up  the  face  with  cosmetics  without 
most  thoroughly  washing  it  is  to  invite  the 
very  ills  which  the  person  so  doing  is  attempt- 
ing to  shun.  In  fact,  as  a  rtde,  most  of  the 
preparations  upon  the  market  for  treating  the 
skin  are  dangerous,  and  many  a  complexion 
has  been  ruined  by  the  use  of  them.  The 
greatest  discretion  should  be  practiced  in  deal- 
ing with  the  skin,  for  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to 
ruin  forever  a  complexion  which  by  the  proper 
means  might  have  been  made  either  tolerable 
or  beautiful. 

There  are  any  number  of  formulas,  the  in- 
g^redients  of  which  are  pure  and  harmless,  and 
these  often  prove  efficient  in  various  ways. 
They  can  be  put  up  by  any  good  druggist, 
and  will  be  found  not  only  beneficial,  but  far 
more  economical  than  the  patent  nostrum. 

THE  BATH. 

The  fundamental  point  in  the  ethics  of  beauty 
being  the  bath,  it  may  be  well  to  make  a  few 
remarks  at  the  outset  in  regard  to  bathing. 

It  has  been  found  that  while  the  cold  plunge 
bath  is  suited  to  some  constitutions  and  skins, 
the  warm  bath  is  more  advantageous  to  others. 
In  this  respect  therefore  one  must  follow  the 
needs  of  their  own  particular  case;  for  no  con- 
sideration, however,  failing  to  use  one  or  the 
other  with  regularity.  If  the  bath  be  omitted 
the  pores  of  tiie  skin  become  clogged  ap,  and 
its  natural  purpose  of  expelling  l£e  waste  of 
the  system  is  interfered  with.  The  circulation 
of  the  blood  is  impeded,  and  neither  health  nor 
good  looks  can  be  expected  to  come  from  any 
system  of  treatment. 

For  persons  of  a  hardy  constitution  the  cold 
bath  is  most  desirable.     It  should,  preferably, 
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be  taken  in  the  morning  immediately  upon  aris- 
ing. When  the  spray  or  plunge  cannot  be 
borne,  a  good  sponging  from  head  to  feet  can 
be  resorted  to.  The  skin  should  be  dried  by 
rubbing  With  a  rough  towel,  which  will  give 
the  bl<x)d  a  healthy  rousing  and  bring  all  the 
organs  into  activity. 

The  hot  or  warm  bath  has  its  purposes  as 
certainly  as  the  cold  bath. 

Persons  with  delicate  constitutions,  and  those 
suflfering  from  over-fatigue,  find  it  very  benefi- 
cial; in  the  latter  instance  relaxation  of  the 
muscles  is  produced  and  the  body  prepared  for 
a  healthy  sleep* 

In  cases  where  a  dry  hard  skin  is  the  cause 
of  annoyance,  the  hot  bath  will  be  found  in- 
Valuable,  and  its  regular  use  is  recommenJed. 

The  objections  to  a  too  frequent  use  of  the 
warm  bath  is  that  it  is  enervating,  and  espe- 
oially  so  when  a  long  time  is  spent  in  the 
water.  Unlike  the  cold  bath,  it  does  not 
stimulate  the  skin  and  its  accessories  to  healthy 
action,  and  when  used  to  excess  it  causes  the 
epidermis  to  become  wrinkled  and  flabby. 
The  warm  bath  decreases  the  circulation  ani 
impairs  the  nervous  force  also,  making  those 
who  indulge  in  it  very  susceptible  to  atmos- 
pheric changes. 

The  top  of  the  head  should  invariably  ba 
wetted  first  when  the  entire  body  is  to  be  im- 
mersed. 

The  rationale  of  the  bath  is  one  of  the  most 
imp)rtaat  things  to  have  clearly  understood. 
A  distinguished  English  physician  says  of  it: 
'* Doubtless,  when  judiciously  employed  and 
when  a  proper  glow  follows,  it  is  a  beneficial 
tonic.  The  blood,  driven  from  the  surface  by 
the  contraction  of  the  blood  vessels,  is  returned 
to  the  heart  and  the  circulation  is  quickened. 
But  where  no  reaction  takes  place,  where  the 
skin  remains  blue,  the  cold  bath  has  done  posi- 
tive mischief,  and  next  time  tepid  water  shoul  1 
be  used.  The  truth  is  that  warm  and  cold 
water  have  precisely  the  same  results  in  dif- 
ferent people.  In  the  strong,  cold  water  secures 
a  reaction,  and  the  same  warmth  is  obtained  as 
is  obtained  directly  and  without  reaction  when 
a  less  sturdy  person  uses  warm  water.  The 
effect  is  to  quicken  the  circulation.  In  one 
case  the  blood  is  driven  in  upon  the  internal 
organs,  which  in  their  turn  propel  it  again  to 
the  extremities;  and  in  the  other  case  the  blood 
is  drawn  to  tlie  surface  and  extremities,  the 
vessels  in  the  skin  being  relaxed  and  opened 
by  the  genial  warmth.  And  I  would  remark 
that  in  cases  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  lose 
the  hair  the  friction  with  the  rough  towel  that 
is  so  useful  in  a^sting  circulation  after  a  bath, 
and  therefore  so  salutary  to  the  skin,  is  by  no 


means  advantageous  to  the  hair,  which  it 
loosens  and  causes  to  fall  in  greater  quan- 
tities." 

A  hard  cracking  skin  oannot  receive  too 
much  moisture,  and  the  latest  me&od  of 
treating  extreme  cases  of  this  kmd  is  to  sub- 
ject the  patient  to  complete  inmiersion  for 
weeks  ana  months  at  a  time. 

The  thin,  delicate,  sensitive  cuticle,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  be  speedily  harmed  by  inju- 
dicious excess  in  the  use  of  the  bath.  Hard 
water  or  alkali  soaps  will  often  produce  cuta- 
neous trouble,  the  true  cause  of  which  will  be 
unsuspected  by  the  sufferer.  Bain  water,  or 
water  softened  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  ammonia,  and  distilled  water,  are  also  very 
soothing  and  agreeable  to  tender  skins.  Among 
the  varieties  of  soap  which  are  desirable,  white 
castile  probably  ranks  first.  In  making  this 
soap,  ohve  and  linseed  oils  are  combined,  the 
other  ingredient  being  poppy  or  groimd  nut. 
Palm  oil,  castor  oil,  and  cocoanut  oil  soaps  are 
also  favored  by  dermatologists. 

In  order  to  wash  the  face  properly  a  lather 
should  be  made  with  soap  and  warm  water, 
which  should  be  rubbed  in  with  the  hand  pre- 
ferably to  using  a  towel  or  flannel.  The  face 
should  next  be  washed  with  tepid  water  until 
eveiy  particle  of  soap  is  removed,  and  then 
finally  a  bathing  with  cold  water  should  com- 
plete the  operation. 

In  order  that  the  constitution  of  the  skin 
and  its  organism  may  be  perfectly  compre- 
hended, it  may  be  stated  that,  according  to 
scientific  analj'sis,  complexion  is  known  to  be 
the  result  of  a  certain  arrangement  of  pigment 
molecules.  This  molecular  deposit*  develops 
from  the  blood  by  a  certain  chemical  process, 
and  in  due  course  forms  the  hue  of  the  com- 
plexion, hair  and.  eyes. 

Dark  and  light  complexions  are  due  to  the 
greater  or  less  araormt  of  this  pigment  deposited 
by  the  system,  the  former  bemg  due  to  the  ex- 
cess of  the  molecules. 

We  thus  find  that  the  various  styles  of  com- 
plexion are  due  to  the  greater  or  less  quantity 
of  blood  driven  into  the  small  vessels  near  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  and  to  the  character  of 
the  blood. 

Paleness  or  flushing  are  due  either  to  the 
abrupt  contraction  or  expansion  of  these  chan- 
nels, caused  by  the  action  of  the  nerves  upon 
thpm,  whose  function  it  is  to  regulate  the  con- 
dition of  the  epidermis. 

PHYSICAL  EXERCISE,  OR  CAUS- 

THENICS. 
The  pallid  sickly  looking  person  is  never 
addicted  to  indulgence  in  physical  exerdso. 
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Beauty  as  it  is  admired  to-daj  bears  the  in- 
signia of  health,  and  rosy  cheeks  will  win  more 
appreciative  glances  than  sallow  ones.  Hygiene 
is  therefore  so  closely  aUied  to  the  question  of 
preserving  personal  charms  that  it  enters  at 
every  stage  into  the  curriculum.  The  languid 
and  sentmiental  miss  of  a  quarter  century  ago 
has  given  place  to  a  style  which  is  more  dash- 
ing Sian  it  is  statues(|ue,  and  more  inclined  to 
¥j  to  the  extremes  m  an  opposite  direction, 
here  is  no  doubt  that  the  race  is  a  gainer  by 
the  change,  both  in  ap^^earance  and  health. 

The  question  of  physical  exercise  is  much  like 
that  of  the  bath,  depending  to  a  large  extent 
ui>on  the  constitution  of  the  individual. 

Many  women  find  bicycling  to  be  beneficial 
in  the  highest  degree,  while  others  become 
physical  wrecks  from  the  use  of  the  wheel. 
Outdoor  exercise  of  some  kind  is  of  course  es- 
sential to  perfect  health  and  its  usual  concom- 
itant, beauty. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  and  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  it  maj  not,  however,  be 
convenient  to  indulge  in  it  as  often  as  desir- 
able, and  there  are  aJso  other  reasons  of  a  more 
general  character  for  the  practice  of  those  ex- 
ercises which  come  under  the  classification  of 
calisthenics. 

For  the  expansion  of  the  chest  the  following 
simple  movement  has  been  devised :  Upon  aris- 
ing from  bed  walk  several  times  briskly  around 
the  chamber.  Next  stand  in  as  absolutely  erect 
a  position  as  possible,  extending  the  arms  back- 
ward and  forward  from  the  shoulders  to  their 
full  length  for  a  number  of  times. 

This  movement  should  be  executed  slowly 
and  no  unusual  exertion  is  necessary.  The 
breath  should  be  drawn  gently  through  the 
nostrils  while  the  exercise  is  being  taken.  The 
next  thing  is  to  drop  the  hands  straight  down 
beside  the  body,  raising  them  slowly  and  ex- 
tending them  outward  until  the  motion  brings 
the  finger  tips  together  at  the  top  of  the  head. 
This  movement  should  be  repeated  several 
times,  and  may  be  followed  by  another  one 
equally  simple.  Place  the  hands  upon  the 
hips  first,  and  then  stretch  them  out  straight, 
bringing  them  together  in  front  by  a  meeting 
of  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  The  same  movement 
can  be  practiced  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
the  fingers  made  to  meet  at  the  back. 

A  better  movement  still  is  supposed  to  be  the 
following:  Assume  an  erect  pose  and  elevate 
the  arms  over  the  head.  Keeping  them  straight 
outward,  bend  the  body  forward  until  the  fin- 
ger tips,  descending,  touch  the  fioor.  This  can 
be  repeated  as  many  times  as  will  not  fatigue. 
Follow  this  by  returning  the  body  to  its  erect 
posture,  and,  using  the  base  of  the  body  as  a 


pivot,  turn  it  at  the  hips  as  far  both  to  right 
and  left  as  possible  liHthout  changing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  feet.  Again  Resuming  the  vertical 
poise,  lean  the  body  alternately  to  left  and  right 
a  number  of  times  and  as  far  as  possible  with- 
out losing  the  balance.  A  finishing  touch  i^ 
to  lift  one  knee  at  a  time  as  high  as  possible 
and  swing  it  back  and  forth  in  tiie  hip  socket. 
This  movement  will  lend  suppleness  to  the 
joints  and  consequent  gracefulness  to  the  car- 
riage, besides  promoting  the  general  health. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  exercises  for  the 
development  of  erace  and  symmetry  is  fenc- 
ing, now  so  much  practiced  by  women.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  this  diversion, 
which  brings  into  play  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body  and  trains  both  eye  and  hand  to  unerring 
accuracy. 

Dumbbells  may  be  used  to  great  advantage 
by  women,  but  their  weight  should  not  exceed 
two  pounds,  nor  should  they  be  used  for  a 
longer  period  than  ten  minutes,  once  or  twice 
a  day. 

The  art  of  being  graceful  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  acquire,  either  by  women  or  men, 
and  the  only  royal  road  to  it  is  by  means  of  a 
course  of  calisthenics. 

Suppleness  of  the  joints  may  be  secured  by 
using  an  ointment  composed  of  venison  fat, 
eight  ounces;  musk,  one  grain;  white  brandy, 
half  a  pint;  rosewater,  four  ounces.  Rub  on 
at  bedtime  and  remove  with  a  sponge  and 
water  in  the  morning. 

THE  STANDARD  OF  BEAUTY. 

The  ancients  regarded  the  Venus  de  Medici 
as  the  true  standard  of  proportion  in  form  and 
feature.  Her  measurements  were  as  follows : 
Height,  63  inches;  breadth  of  neck,  4  inches; 
of  shoulders,  16  inches;  of  waist,  9i  inches; 
and  of  hips,  13  inches. 

The  standard  upheld  by  the  Berlin  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  varies  slightly  from  this. 
Its  measurements  are:  Height,  63^  inches; 
breadth  of  neck,  3|  inches;  of  shoulders,  15 
inches;  of  waist,  9  inches;  of  hips,  13k  inches. 

The  composite  measurement  of  the  Ameri 
can  college  girl  is  as  follows:  Height,  63i 
inches;  breadth  of  neck,  3.8  inches;  girth  of 
neck,  12.1  inches;  breadth  of  shoulders,  14.7 
inches;  breadth  of  waist,  8.6  inches;  girth  of 
waist,  24.6  inches;  breadth  of  hips,  13.1  inches; 
girth  of  hips,  35.4  inches;  girth  of  uppjer  part 
of  arm,  10.1  inches;  girth  of  thigh,  21.4  incnes; 
and  of  forearm,  9.2  inches. 

The  rules  given  for  assuming  the  proper  post- 
ure and  attitude  while  in  a. standing  position 
are  as  follows:    In  the  first  place  the  corre- 
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gponding  halves  of  the  body  must  be  in  the 
same  anatomical  relation,  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  whole  body  falling  just  in  front  of  the 
last  lumbar  vertebrsB.  In  order  to  admi^  of 
this  pose  bein^  the  natural  one,  and  capable 
of  being  sustained  for  the  greatest  length  of 
time  without  inconvenience,  there  must  hQ  per- 
fect symmetry  of  the  bony  structure  and  an 
equal  development  of  the  muscles  on  the  back 
and  front  of  the  body.  Any  exercise  which 
tends  to  bring  about  an  unequal  development 
of  the  muscles  will  have  a  deterrent  influence 
on  the  health  and  gracefulness  of  the  body. 
Such  physical  defects  as  curvature  of  the  spine, 
droopmg  shoulders  and  oblique  poise  of  the 
head  are  due  to  this  inequality  or  to  structural 
malformation. 

It  is  within  the  province  of  the  physical 
trainer  to  remedy  any  irregular  muscular  de- 
velopment, and  the  latter  iUs,  which  are  mostly 
deformities  at  birth,  are  now  frequently  rem- 
edied by  the  aid  of  surgical  skill. 

The  normal  weights  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  the  body  of  any  individual  are  as 
follows:  6  feet  tall,  120  lbs.;  5  feet  1  in.,  125 
lbs. ;  5  feet  5  in.,  145  lbs. ;  5  feet  8  in.,  160  lbs. ; 
6  feet  10  in.,  170  lbs. ;  6  feet,  180  lbs. 

A  scale  has  recently  been  compiled  for 
fants,  as  follows : 
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Many  malformations  which  were  formerly 
considered  incurable  can  be  easily  overcome 
while  the  child's  bones  are  soft  and  the  muscles 
flexible.  The  number  of  cripples  can,  owing  to 
the  advance  in  surgical  science,  be  greatly  re- 
duced by  prompt  attention  to  these  natal  de- 
fects, and  years  of  after  torture  can  thus  be 
avoided  for  the  unfortunate  victim. 

COSMETICS  AND  THE   COMPLEXION. 

The  preparations  advertised  by  quacks  for 
remedying  defects  of  the  complexion  are  as  a 
rule  worthless,  and  geuorally  cost  many  times 
the  intrinsic  or  market  value  of  the  ingredients. 


The  two  radical  remedies  which  the  chemist 
offers  for  this  purpose  are  the  astringent  and 
the  emollient.  The  dry,  hard  skin,  which  re- 
sults in  many  minor  surface  disorders  and  ab- 
normal desquamation  finds  its  remedy  in  the 
latter,  while  the  wrinkled,  flabby  and  tender 
skin  will  be  remedied,  at  least  superficiaUy,  by 
the  appUcation  of  an  astringent. 

The  principal  astringents  are  the  adds,  alum, 
lime-water,  dialk,  and  certain  preparations  of 
copper,  zinc,  iron  and  lead. 

!Eanollients  are  derived  from  natural  dOs  and 
fatty  substances. 

The  use  of  benzine  for  the  complexion  as  a 
remedy  for  congestion  has  also  been  much  ad- 
vocated in  recent  years. 

The  basis  of  most  of  the  astringent  prepara- 
tions on  the  market  is  either  alum  or  corrosive 
sublimate. 

Either  of  these  can  be  bought  in  quantities 
for  nominal  prices. 

The  indiscriminate   use  of  the  latter   has 
ruined  the  complexions  of  thousands  of  un 
fortunate    victims   of    irresponsible    nostrum 
venders. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  sulphur  are  new 
agents  in  the  treatment  of  the  complexion. 

The  value  of  sulphur  used  both  inwardly  and 
externally  has  long  been  known  to  authorities 
on  the  skin. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  of  more  recent  in* 
troduction.  Although  known  in  chemistry 
for  half  a  century  it  has  only  of  late  years 
become  popular  in  the  hands  of  the  dermatol- 
ogist. 

Brown  patches  and  discolorations  of  all  kinds 
which  will  yield  to  no  other  treatment  can  be 
removed  by  its  use.  Many  forms  of  cutaneous 
trouble  that  cannot  be  reached  by  other  agencies 
yield  to  this  drug,  which  is  also  used  for  bleach- 
iug  the  hair,  finger-nails,  hands  and  other  parts 
which  are  stained  or  discolored  from  any  cause. 
It  is  an  antiseptic,  and  has  been  used  internally 
for  diphtheria,  as  well  as  for  many  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  using 
this  drug,  so  that  the  eyebrows  and  hair  are 
not  touched,  as  it  will  inmiediately  bleach  them 
white. 

The  desideratum  in  the  way  of  complexion 
is  a  firm,  healthily  tinted  slan,  and  tne  fre- 
quent use  of  cold  water  will  do  more  to  secure 
it  than  anything  else  when  the  cuticle  is  fairly 
healthy.  The  face  should  be  dried  first  wi& 
a  rough  towel  and  then  gently  rubbed  with  a 
chamois  leather.  Warm  water  is  beet  used 
when  the  face  is  not  going  to  be'  immediately 
exposed  to  outside  air,  and  should  be  as  tepid 
as  possible  imder  such  circumstanoesi ' 
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the  hotter  it  is  the  more  it  contracts  the  pores 
and  prevents  healthy  action  of  the  skin. 

A  glycerine  or  almond  soap  used  in  washing 
wiU  prepare  the  skin  better  for  exposure  out- 
doors, and  a  little  powdered  chalk  may  be  used 
without  detriment. 

When  returning  to  the  house,  in  order  to 
remove  all  traces  of  perspiration  a  little  borax 
may  be  added  to  the  water  used  for  washing 
in.  It  does  more  than  this,  leaving  a  soft, 
white  glow  to  ti^e  skin  which  it  acts  upon  in 
all  ways  beneficially. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  indulge  in  too 
frequent  ablutions,  as  the  skin  is  extremely 
susceptible  and  is  not  benefited  when  healthy 
by  absorbing  too  much  moisture. 

Sun  baths,  with  the  whole  body  absolutely 
exposed  to  the  unrestricted  rajrs,  cannot  be  too 
highly  recommended,  the  effect  being  to  in- 
crease the  elasticity  of  the  skin  so  necessary 
in  preserving  the  perfect  contours.  For  very 
oily  skins  a  Uttle  ammonia  or  benzoin  dropped 
in  the  water  will  be  found  beneficial,  and  alum 
can  be  used  when  necessary  to  stop  temporarily 
a  too  profuse  perspiration.  A  prescription 
which  has  been  advantageously  used  in  such 
cases  is  the  following:  Blanched  Jordan  al- 
monds, one  ounce,  blanched  bitter  almonds, 
three  drams.  Put  these  into  a  pint  of  distilled 
water,  form  into  an  emulsion  and  then  strain. 
To  this  add  fifteen  g^ns  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, dissolved  in  another  half  pint  of  distilled 
water.  Use  the  emulsion  not  more  frequently 
than  twice  a  day — night  and  morning. 

The  following  will  be  found  a  cheap  and 
harmless  bleach  for  the  face  and  neck :  To  one 
pint  of  distilled  water  put  ten  grains  of  pow- 
dered corrosive  sublimate.  When  fully  dis- 
solved add  an  ounce  of  pure  glycerine.  This 
may  be  used  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

The  following  formula  for  an  astringent  skin 
lotion  is  also  recommended  by  some  chemists. 
To  four  ounces  each  of  white  wine  vinegar 
and  rosewater  add  half  an  ounce  of  dried  rose 
leaves.    Dilute  with  distilled  water. 

Oily  skins  need  an  astringent  lotion  made  up 
as  follows:  Benzine,  four  ounces,  rosewater, 
two  ounces,  and  five  grains  of  alum. 

Cold  cream  for  tender  face  and  lips  may  be 
made  as  follows: 

One  ounce  of  pure  white  wax  melted  in  four 
ounces  of  oil  of  almonds  over  a  very  slow  fire, 
to  which  add  gradually  a  quarter  pint  of  dis- 
tilled rosewater,  stirring  until  cold. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  study  the  character 
of  the  skin  so  that  proper  treatment  may  be 
applied  to  it. 

BiVery  woman  can  under  ordinary  oircum- 
stanoes  be  her  own  complexion  spe^alist,  bat 


the  treatment  must  be  appropriate  to  the  caso 
or  successful  results  will  not  be  achieved. 

Cocoa  buttermilk,  which  is  much  used  br 
some  ladies,  can  be  made  from  the  following: 
Powdered  borax,  24  drains;  powdered  castile 
soap,  5  drams;  cocoanut  oil,  2  ounces  and  2 
drams;  distilled  water,  2  fi.  ounces;  rosewater, 
26  fl.  ounces;  oil  of  bergamot,  10  drops;  oil  of 
neroli,  5  drops;  oil  of  wintergreen,  2  drops;  oil 
of  ylang-ylang,  1  drop;  oil  of  almonds,  1  drop. 

The  first  four  articles  should  be  pounded 
together  in  a  mortar  for  ten  minutes,  then  the 
rosewater  be  gradually  poured  on,  the  mixture 
well  compounded,  and  perfumes  subsequently 
added. 

Compared  with  the  simpler  methods  used  for 
bleaching  the  skin  in  the  present  day  some  of 
the  old  time  formulas  appear  to  be  very  elab- 
orate. The  following  was  a  favorite  formula 
at  the  Spanish  court. 

*'To  a  pint  of  white  wine  vinegar  put  a  full 
handful  of  well-sifted  wheat  bran,  steeping  it 
for  several  hours,  and  adding  the  yolks  of  five 
eggs  with  two  grains  of  ambergris.  Distil, 
and  bottle  for  fourteen  days.  Use  when  mak- 
ing the  toilet,  and  a  polished  whiteness  of  the 
Complexion  will  ensue." 

For  a  dry,  hard  skin,  lanoline,  which  is 
made  from  the  wool  of  sheep,  is  now  exten- 
sively used  in  various  combinations,  common- 
ly known  as  skin  food.  Mutton  tallow  is  a 
fair  substitute  for  lanoline,  but  not  so  rich  in 
animal  oil.  These  should  be  used  at  retiring, 
being  rubbed  gently  into  the  skin  until  the 
cuticle  is  thoroughly  impregnated. 

To  produce  a  bright  and  rosy  complexion  the 
following  formula  should  be  used:  Boil  one 
ounce  of  gum  benzoin  in  spirits  of  wine  until 
the  liquid  assumes  a  deep,  rich  hue,  and  then 
add  thereto  two  parts  of  white  brandy  and  one 
of  water. 

A  skin  luster  which  cannot  be  surpassed  is 
much  used  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  formula 
is  given  by  a  Russian  court  beauty.  It  some- 
what resembles  one  previously  stated.  Take 
a  pint  of  white  wine  vinegar  and  of  sifted 
wheat  bran  four  ounces.  Allow  the  bran  to 
infuse  for  four  hours,  then  add  the  yolks  of  frmr 
eggs  and  two  grains  of  musk.  Apply  at  night, 
and  when  the  morning  bath  has  been  taken  the 
skin  will  be  bright  and  polished  like  ivory. 

Delicate  skins  suffer  greatly  from  sunburn 
and  much  inconvenience  is  experienced  if  proper 
treatment  is  not  given.  In  the  first  place 
washes  of  a  cooling  and  evaporative  nature 
should  be  applied  on  cloths,  which  will  require 
constant  changing  until  the  heat  is  all  drawn 
out  of  the  cuticle.  Lime  juice  or  lemon  juice 
mixed  with  either  milk  or  cream  shcml^  be  used 
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during  the  night  to  bring  the  skin  back  to  its 
Dormal  condition.  The  cocoa  buttermilk,  or 
even  plain  buttermilk,  will  be  found  beneficial 
where  the  bum  is  not  severe. 

Another  remedy  for  sunburn  which  can  be 
used  in  place  of  the  previously  described  treat- 
ment is  as  follows:  Two  drams  of  borax,  one 
dram  Roman  alum,  one  dram  camphor,  half 
ounce  of  sugar  candy,  one  pound  of  ox  gall. 
Mix  and  stir  these  well  for  ten  minutes  and 
repeat  the  stirring  three  or  four  times  a  day  for 
two  weeks.  When  it  becomes  clear  and  trcms- 
parent,  strain  through  blotting  paper  and  bottle 
lor  use. 

A  much  simpler  prescription  is  made  from 
the  juice  of  a  lemon  combined  with  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  borax  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  dis- 
tUled  water.  This  may  be  used  frequently 
and  steaming  the  face  is  advised  in  order 
to  prevent  the  sunburn  from  becoming  per- 
manent. 

In  order  to  steam  the  face,  take  a  basin  filled 
with  boiling  water  and  drape  a  towel  over  the 
hesA  so  as  to  prevent  the  steam  from  escaping 
when  the  face  is  held  over  the  water. 

The  steaming  should  be  the  first  treatment, 
and  if  the  bum  is  painful  a  careful  rubbing 
with  good  cold  cream  will  reUeve  it. 

Freckles  are  another  source  of  annoyance  to 
many  women. 

Buttermilk  taken  fresh  from  the  chum  will 
sometimes  destroy  them.  It  should  be  spread 
over  the  face  after  the  manner  of  a  plaster  and 
allowed  to  remain  on  for  several  hours,  if  pos- 
sible. Remove  it  with  warm  water  and  see 
that  the  skin  is  carefully  dried.  To  secure  a 
cure  several  applications  may  be  necessary. 

A  famous  French  prescription  for  removing 
freckles  is  composed  of  Venice  soap,  one  ounce ; 
lemon  juice,  half  an  ounce;  oil  of  bitter  al- 
monds, quarter  ounce;  deliquidated  oil  of  tar- 
tar, quarter  ounce,  and  three  drops  of  rhodium 
oil.  Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  lemon  juice  and 
add  the  two  oils.  Place  in  the  sun  until  an 
ointment  results  and  then  add  the  rhodium. 
Anoint  the  face  nightly  and  cleanse  in  the 
morning  with  a  mixture  of  elder  fiower  and 
rosewater. 

Other  simple  prescriptions  for  freckles  are 
lemon  juice  with  salt  dissolved  in  it,  or  a  com- 
bination of  glycerine  and  benzine,  both  of  which 
are  to  be  used  after  washing  the  face  at  night 
before  retiring. 

An  excellent  formula  for  tan  or  freckles  is 
made  as  follows :  Four  ounces  lactic  acid,  two 
ounces  glycerine,  one  ounce  rosewater.  Apply 
several  times  a  day  and  supplement  with  a 
cream  made  as  per  formula:  Four  ounces 
almond  oil,   one  ounce  each  white  wax  and 


spermaoetL  Melt  together  and  gradually  add 
three  ounces  of  rosewater  and  one  ounce  witck- 
hazeL  Stir  IngredientB  until  an  emulsion  is 
made,  tib^n  allow  to  cooL  Make  the  applica- 
tions less  frequent  if  this  lotion  is  too  strong 
for  the  skin  treated. 

A  simple  pomade  for  Ihe  cure  of  tan  is  made 
from  equal  parts  of  lemon  juice  and  white  of 
eggs  stirred  slowly  over  a  slow  fire  and  used 
night  and  morning.  Washing  wiili  rice  water 
will  hasten  results. 

WBIKKLES. 

The  question  of  wrinkles  is  a  most  serious 
one  to  all  women  sooner  or  later  in  Uf  e.  That 
they  can  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  by  sev- 
eral methods  is  a  matter  of  self -congratulation 
to  the  sex  generally. 

The  primary  cause  of  wrinkles  is  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  thickem'ng 
of  the  epidermis,  combined  with  decrease  of 
cellular  tissue. 

The  replacement  of  this  cellular  issue  by 
artificial  means  and  the  strengthening  of  tli^ 
facial  muscles  are  fundamental  points  of  treat- 
ment. 

The  outer  layers  of  the  skin  are,  in  young 
and  healthy  persons,  being  constantly  renewed. 
While  the  curculation  of  the  blood  remains  ac- 
tive, tissue  is  renewed  continually,  and  the  skin 
penorms  its  work,  showing  no  degeneration  in 
either  its  functions  or  appearance.  When  Uiis 
machinery  becomes  closed  the  opportunity  for 
the  deadly  wrinkle  to  appear  occurs.  There 
is  but  one  thing  to  be  done  by  the  person  who 
is  particular  as  to  a  comely  appearance,  and 
that  is  to  fight  the  intruder  by  every 'means 
known  to  the  dermatologist. 

The  simplest  method  of  doing  this  is  the  ap- 
plication of  astringent  lotions  and  creams; 
the  most  elaborate  is  electricity.  Massage  is 
a  middle  means,  often  successfully  employed  at 
a  stage  when  the  crowsf eet  have  got  beyond 
the  possible  help  of  the  astringent.  It  is  more 
commonly  employed  than  any  other  system  of 
rejuvenation. 

Facial  massage  cannot  be  performed  so  well 
by  one's  self  as  by  another  person,  and  a  prac- 
tical masseur  at  that;  however,  with  patience 
and  the  aid  of  a  mirror,  much  can  be  done  to 
subdue  the  wrinkles. 

In  manipulating  the  face  a  firm  and  gentle 
touch  is  necessary,  and  the  tips  of  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  only  should  be  used.  The 
motion  of  the  finger  tips  is  always  outward 
and  never  receding.  For  instance,  when  the 
wrinkles  are  on  the  forehead  an  upward  stroke 
is  necessary,  because  the  contraction  oi  the 
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skin  in  that  direction  is  needed  to  offset  the  ex- 
pansion which  has  produced  them. 

The  location  of  the  facial  muscles  must  first 
be  determined,  and  along  their  lines  in  a  con- 
trary direction  passes  must  be  made  for  at  least 
hsdf  an  hour  each  day. 

Massaging  around  the  mouth  and  eyes  is 
performed  by  a  circular  movement.  To  bring 
out  fullness  of  the  chin  and  cheeks  upward  ana 
lateral  movements  are  correct,  in  the  latter  case 
proceeding  outward  from  the  nose  toward  the 
ears. 

It  will  take  long  and  persistent  operations  to 
remove  well-established  wrinkles,  and  profes- 
sional masseurs  invariably  use  skin  food  and 
other  ingredients  in  the  course  of  their  manip- 
ulations. 

Before  commencing  operations  the  pores  of 
the  skin  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
opened,  so  that  th6  skin  food  can  enter  through 
the  orifices  and  sink  into  the  fatty  glands, 
where  it  is  intended  to  supplement  the  failing 
supply  of  nature  and  furnish  material  to  de- 
velop new  muscle  and  tissue. 

The  best  skin  food  is  made  as  follows :  Three 
ounces  o£  lanoline,  three  ounces  sweet  almond 
oil,  one  ounce  of  cocoa  butter,  a  dram  each  of 
spermaceti  and  white  wax.  These  should  be 
melted  together  over  a  quick  fire,  in  a  metal 
vessel,  and  pounded  into  a  fine  paste,  to  which 
forty  drops  of  benzoin  tincture  and  a  few  drops 
of  essence  of  jasmin  should  be  added.  The 
latter  is  intended  as  perfume.  Almond  oil  can 
be  substituted  for  the  cocoa  butter,  and  any 
essence  will  do  in  place  of  the  jasmin  which 
has  an  agreeable  odor. 

It  is  of  little  benefit  to  use  this  preparation 
without  the  massaging  process,  as  merely 
spreading  it  on  the  face  will  do  Uttle  or  no 
good. 

Where  no  inclination  exists  to  pursue  this 
elaborate  course  a  simpler  method  can  be  tried. 
If  the  paste  of  half  an  ounce  of  alum  and  half 
an  ounce  of  sweet  almonds  be  added  to  the 
whites  of  five  eggs  beaten  up  in  rosewater, 
and  the  compound  spread  upon  a  cloth  firmly 
fixed  upon  the  face  every  night,  for  a  few 
weeks,  the  wrinkles  will  be  considerably  dimin- 
ished. 

Another  plan  pursued  is  to  bind  the  face  up 
nightly  in  slices  of  raw  beefsteak  or  veal,  which 
is  supposed  to  furnish  nutriment  to  the  depleted 
tissue  and  both  to  prevent  and  destroy  wrinkles. 

A  beautiful  throat  and  neck  are  as  essential 

'  to  the  appearance  as  anything,  and  wrinkles 

not  infrequently  invade  this  conspicuous  section. 

In  order  to  do  away  with  wrinkles  and  scrag- 
g^ness  below  the  chin,  the  skin  food  should  be 
rubbed  in  assiduously;  and  the  muscles  of  the 


throat  can  be  strengthened  better  bv  balancing 
a  fairly  heavy  package  on  the  head  and  walk- 
ing round  the  room  with  it  there  a  dozen  times 
daily  than  by  any  other  means.  The  combine<l 
treatment  will  secure  a  beautiful  poise  for  the 
head  and  a  throat  as  graceful  as  that  of  a 
swan.  I 

The  effect  of  the  disposition  in  tke  production 
of  wrinkles  is  exceedingly  marked.  A  sunnyJ 
and  volatile  temperament  is  the  greatest  pre- 
ventive of  them,  while  a  scowling,  fretful  and 
discontented  nature  develops  them  prematurely. 
Qum  chewing  is  attributed  with  being  the  xm- 
witting  cause  of  their  appearance  on  many 


The  most  thorough  and  heroic  treatment  for 
the  destruction  of  wrinkles  is  by  means  of  eleo- 
tricity. 

This  is  one  of  the  cures,  however,  which  can 
scarcely  be  conducted  at  home.  It  requires 
the  most  skillful  of  operators,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  disfiguring  marks  which  may  last 
for  life.  The  numter  of  persons  practicing 
this  method  safely  and  successfully  is  probably 
under  a  dozen,  and  American  experts  have 
been  paid  large  sums  to  go  to  Europe  and  treat 
members  of  the  wealthy  classes  there  by  the 
process.  The  method  pursued  is  to  apply  the 
electric  current,  running  from  the  positive  to 
the  negative  pole,  to  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
cheeks,  neck  or  bosom. 

The  stimulation  furnished  by  the  current 
renews  the  healthy  action  of  the  capillary 
glands,  gives  an  impetus  to  the  fiesh  growth, 
and  by  this  means  fills  the  shrunken  folds  of 
skin  up  with  healthy  tissue,  completely  remov- 
ing the  wrinkles. 

This  treatment  is  costly  but  produces,  when 
skillfully  given,  marvelous  restorative  results. 

A  combination  process  is  often  resorted  to  by 
specialists,  which  includes  electrical  treatment, 
massage,  and  the  use  of  drugs.  One  of  these 
methods  is  as  follows: 

First  a  thorough  massaging  of  the  face  is 
given,  which  literally  pulls  the  wrinkles  out 
of  their  places  and  puts  the  face  into  a  healthy 
glow,  very  often  producing  a  slight  peispira- 
tion.  The  face  is  then  sponged  off  and  a  skin 
food  applied  by  a  renewal  of  the  massaging 
process.  When  suflScient  of  this  preparation 
has  been  absorbed  a  soft  cloth  and  some  dis- 
tilled water  are  produced,  the  surface  being 
gently  rubbed  until  all  the  exudations  forced 
by  the  massaging  process  have  been  wiped 
away. 

The  next  step  is  a  vigorous  rubbing  with  a 
tonic  designed  to  harden  the  fiesh,  muscle  and 
skin.  The  tonic  is  the  last  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing process  and  prepare  the  skin  to  withstand 
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either  winter  storm  or  sammer.san.  It  is  an 
English  preparation. 

The  evening  course  consists  of  the  applica- 
tion of  electricity,  followed  hy  washing  in  dis- 
tilled or  soft  water  and  anointing  with  a  cream 
composed  of  cucumber,  lettuce  and  other  herbs, 
added  to  rosewater  and  cocoanut  oil  or  butter. 
This  remains  on  all  night,  and  when  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  party  treated  to  spend  the  evening 
out  a  make  up  is  added  in  addition. 

This  process  is  taken  for  a  course  of  three 
weeks  and  then  discontinued  for  some  time, 
until  the  warning  signs  of  nature  suggest  the 
necessity  of  its  renewal. 

A  new  method  of  curing  wrinkles  which  has 
been  introduced  in  the  last  few  years  consists 
of  surgical  operations,  by  means  of  which  they 
are  very  positively  banished  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  method  pursued  is  simple  enough. 
A  transverse  incision  is  made  across  the  wrink- 
les and  a  piece  of  skin  taken  out  sufficient  to 
leave  the  cuticle  fitting  tightly  over  the  fore- 
head or  cheeks  where  the  wrinkles  formerly 
were,  after  the  two  edges  are  sewn  to- 
gether. 

Provision  is  made  to  insure  the  healing  of 
the  flesh  without  leaving  a  scar,  and  many 
successful  operations  have  been  made. 

Wrinkles  of  the  nose  or  throat  are  treated  by 
means  of  incisions  made  contrariwise  to  the 
direction  in  which  they  run,  the  operation 
being  little  more  painful  than  other  systems. 

PIMPLES,  BLOTCHES,  AND  OTHER  CU- 
TANEOUS TROUBLES. 

Many  women  suffer  untold  tortures  from 
disfiguring  eruptions  on  the  face,  arms,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body.  < 

Some  of  these  skin  diseases  are  extremely 
difficult  to  handle,  and  tax  the  skill  of  the 
cleverest  specialists.  Others  will  often  yieW 
to  simple  remedies,  careful  dieting  and  other 
hygiemc  precautions.  As  a  rule  they  have  their 
origin  in  some  organic  disturbance,  such  as 
improper  condition  of  the  stomach,  liver  or 
kidneys,  which  expresses  itself  locally  through 
inflammation  of  the  fatty  glands,  and  the  skin 
is  thereby  affected. 

In  other  cases  the  cause  of  the  trouble  is 
purely  local  and  no  amount  of  internal  physick- 
ing will  act  as  a  panacea.  Such  is  the  case, 
for  instance,  in  eczema,  and  several  forms  of 
pimples  and  sores. 

Eczema  is  one  of  the  most  general  and  pain- 
ful of  diseases  attacking  the  face.  It  is  purely 
a  cutaneous  trouble,  having  its  origin  in  a 
catarrhal  condition  of  the  skin.  It  is  of  several 
varieties  and  manifested  by  a  breaking  of  the 


skin,  principally  on  the  face,  scalp,  hands -and 
feet.  The  fissures  are  caused  by  the  exudation 
of  albuminous  serum,  a  liquid  which  is  pro- 
duced by  an  imperfect  development  of  the 
blood  corpuscle.  Intense  itching  is  the  first 
symptom  of  the  disease,  and  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  breaking  the  skin  in 
scratching.  When  it  does  break  zinc  ointment 
will  heal  it  'more  quickly  than  anything  else. 
The  same  remedy  may  be  applied  with  success 
to  blotches  and  sores  of  all  kinds.  A  novel 
treatment  is  advocated  by  a  prominent  physi- 
cian for  the  cure  of  pimples  on  the  face.  The 
application  of  remeoies  he  believes  should  be 
to  all  parts  of  the  body  but  the  face,  thus  creat- 
ing a  reaction  on  that  part  of  the  skin  where 
the  irritation  exists.  His  method  is  to  sponge 
the  body  thoroughly  once  a  week,  under  the 
bed  clothes,  with  acetic  acid,  in  a  weak  and 
well  diluted  form.  In  case  of  fever  the  acid 
only  is  to  be  used,  but  when  a  chilliness  is  ex- 
perienced, the  bo<iy  should  be  well  rubbed  with 
hot  olive  oil.  At  other  times  the  skin  must  be 
kept  clean  with  hot  water  and  castile  soap. 
The  only  treatment  of  the  face  recommended 
is  to  wash  it  once  or  twice  daily  with  butter- 
milk and  to  restrict  the  patient  to  a  light,  easily 
digestible  diet. 

The  use  of  sulphur,  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally, is  ptrongly  recommended  for  most 
kinds  of  eruptions.  A  lotion  made  as  follows 
can  often  be  used  beneficially  for  pimples. 
One  ounce  of  sulphur  water,  quarter  ounce 
acelated  liquor  of  ammonia,  one  grain  liquor 
of  potassia,  two  ounces  white  wine  vinegar, 
and  two  ounces -of  distilled  water.  Another 
good  formula  fur  pimples  is  made  of :  Lanoline, 
five  grammes;  sweet  almond  oil,  five  grammes; 
precipitated  sulphur,  five  grammes;  oxide  of 
zinc,  two  and  a  half  grammes,  and  extract 
of  violet,  half  a  gramme.  Pimples  on  the  nose 
can  bo  treated  with  the  ointment  composed  as 
follows :  One  ounce  of  benzcnnated  lard  and  one 
dram  of  ichthyol.  Another  formula  which  is 
good  for  either  blackheads  or  pimples  is:  Oxide 
of  zinc,  one  dram;  resorcin,  one  dram;  starch, 
one  dram;  petrolatum  (yellow),  two  and  a  half 
drams.  This  should  be  applied  at  bedtime  in 
a  thin  coating  to  the  affected  parts.  It  can  be 
rubbed  off  with  oil  in  the  morning. 

Acne  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  erup- 
tive complaints.  Its  origin  is  due  to  stomach, 
liver  and  kidney  troubles,  and  medical  treat- 
ment is  essential  in  connection  with  it. 

A  lotion  suitable  for  acne  pimples  has  been 
given,  but  the  anointing  should  be  preceded 
by  steaming  the  face  first  for  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes  with  simple  steam  and  then 
with  sulphur  added  to  the  water,  which  will 
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remove  all  the  disease  germs  clotting  up  the 
pores. 

The  following  are  prescribed  for  chronic 
eczema:  Salicylic  acidy  5  grains;  ichthyol,  10 
grains;  glycerine,  10  grains;  spir.  month,  pip, 
20  grains;  spirit  lavender,  20  grains;  rect.  spirit 
wine,  60.  This  liquid  should  be  applied  with 
a  brush  several  times  daily. 

If  the  disease  has  assumed  an  acute  form: 
Bismuth  ozid  dr.j.,  ac.  oleic  oz.j.,  cera  albe 
dr.iij.,  vaseline  dr.ix.,  ol.  rose  m.  ij. 

For  a  dusting  powder  use:  Pr.  amyli  oz.j.,  pr. 
zinci  oxidi.  dr.ij.,  pr.  camphor  dr.ss.  Also  try 
the  use  of  pine  tar  soap  in  washing  the  affected 
parts.    . 

Alkaline  baths  are  also  strongly  recommended 
for  these  and  nearly  all  other  eruptive  disorders 
of  the  skin. 

Rosacea,  a  kind  of  yellow  pustular  formation 
with  a  deep  red  base  occurring  on  the  nose, 
cheeks  and  forehead,  is  another  common 
form  of  eruption  due  to  stomach  trouble  and 
coming  within  the  scope  of  the  physician's 
treatment. 

Warts  are  a  common  cause  of  disfigurement 
to  the  female  face.  They  are  removed  gener- 
ally either  with  the  lunar  caustic  pencil  or  by 
the  electric  needle.  The  following  prescription 
can  be  applied  nigbt  and  morning:  Salicylic 
acid,  1  part,  lactic  acid,  1  part,  flexible  collo- 
dion, 4  parts. 

Chloasma  or  liver  spot  is  a  yellow  discolora- 
tion frequently  appearing  upon  the  face.  It 
needs  internal  treatment,  for  which  the  follow- 
ing old  time  liver  remedy  may  prove  useful: 
Pulv.  gentian,  1  dram.;  pulv.  Columbo,  1 
dram;  pulv.  quassia,  1  dram;  pulv.  dandelion, 
1  dram;  spts  trumento,  half  a  pint. 

For  local  treatment  rub  with  Hour  of  sulphur 
several  times  a  day  or  wash  with  a  lotion  com- 
posed of  one  ounce  sulphur  water,  quarter 
ounce  lemon  juice,  and  one  dram  cinnamon. 

Acne  Bos£icea  is  a  similar  trouble  to  simple 
Rosacea,  except  that  it  is  spread  beyond  the 
nose,  often  resulting  in  a  fiery  red  discoloration 
of  the  nasal  organs  and  contiguous  parts. 

Dieting  and  abstention  from  condiments  or 
stimulants  is  absolutely  essential  to  cure.  Lo- 
cal treatment  will  be  of  Uttle  or  no  service 
until  the  blood  is  brought  into  proper  con- 
dition. 

Flesh  worms  are  an  annoying  and  irritating 
infliction.  To  remove  them  soak  the  face  thor- 
oughly with  soft  water  and  apply  a  lotion  com- 
po^d  of  four  ounces  of  white  brandy,  two 
ounces  of  cologne  and  one  ounce  of  liquor  of 
potassia.  Use  a  coarse  towel  for  rubbing  the 
face  and  the  worms  will  soon  yield  to  this  treat- 


BEAUTIFUL    TEETH,    HANDS 
AND   FEET. 

TEETH. 

Th3  preservation  of  the  teeth  is  a  question  o" 
leading  importance  when  the  appearance  i  ^ 
considered,  not  to  mention  it  as  a  factor  in  thj 
general  health  proposition. 

A  set  of  shining  white  teeth,  set  between 
rosy  lips,  are  almost  as  attractive  as  a  beaming 
smile  or  a  flashing  eye. 

Cleanliness,  absolute  and  unremitting,  is  the 
first  essential  in  preserving  the  pearl-like  purity 
of  these  natural  gems. 

When  once  in  good  condition  a  steady  brush- 
ing of  the  teeth  night  and  morning,  and,  when 
possible,  after  each  meal,  will  keep  them  in 
proper  order.  Cold  water  is  safer  and  better 
to  use  than  the  majority  of  dentifrices  on  the 
market.  Where  one  is  preferred,  however, 
precipitated  chalk  may  be  used.  To  this  can 
be  added  some  ground  orris  root  and  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  rose. 

The  teeth  should  be  cleaned  underneath  as 
well  as  outside,  because  secretions  are  apt  to 
form  there  more  than  elsewhere.  Two  or  three 
drops  of  myrrh  in  a  half  tumbler  of  cold  water 
makes  a  pleasant  wasli,  and  the  teeth  should 
be  brushed  perpendicularly.  Charcoal  and 
cream  of  tartar  are  also  used  for  tooth  powder. 

An  excellent  plan  to  prevent  sensitiveness  of 
the  gums  and  to  whiten  the  teeth  is  to  paint 
them  with  milk  of  magnesia  each  night  before 
retiring. 

The  acid  deposits  are  what  ruin  the  founda- 
tions of  the  teeth.  To  avoid  permanent  dis- 
coloration and  decay  it  is  well  to  visit  a  good 
dental  establishment  once  or  twice  a  year  and 
have  the  teeth  properly  cleaned.  The  greatest 
danger  to  the  teeth  comes  from  the  lodgment 
of  small  particles  of  food  in  the  interstices. 
These  should  be  carefully  removed  with  a 
wooden  toothpick  after  each  meal,  as  when 
allowed  to  remain  they  form  acid  deposits 
which  eat  into  the  gums  and  subsequently 
penetrate  the  teeth. 

Tartar  deposits  should  be  closely  watcho'i, 
as  they  are  the  cause  of  destruction  to  the  teeui 
unless  removed  promptly. 

Discolored  teeth  may  pf ten  be  cleaned  wiLu- 
out  danger  to  the  enamel  by  brushing  thera 
well  with  lemon  juice. 

Borax  is  also  used  with  great  satisfaction  to 
cleanse  the  teeth  and  harden  the  gums,  in  fact 
it  is  an  invaluable  toilet  adjunct  for  more  than 
one  purpose.  Brandy  may  also  be  used  safely 
for  cleaning  the  teeth,  as  it  destroys  the  animal- 
cul^e  which  serve  as  parasites  to  them.  The 
aoid  of  strawberries  and  oranges  will  remove 
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stains  from  the  teeth  without  producing  detri- 
mental reeoltB. 

Areca  nut  charcoal  is  favorably  considered 
by  dentists  as  a  dentif  rice,  as  it  is  an  excellent 
antiseptic. 

For  painless  extraction  of  teeth  the  following 
lotion  shoold  be  used.  It  can  be  applied  on 
cotton,  pressed  to  each  side  of  the  tooth:  Oil 
of  wintergreen,  2  drams;  chloroform,  1  dram; 
sulphuric  ether,  1  dram;  chloral  hydrate,  2 
drams;  oil  of  cloves,  4  drams;  aloohol,  12 
drams. 

THE  HANDS. 

The  hands  are  generally  an  indication  of  the 
degree  of  refinement  of  the  individuaL  We 
cannot  all  have  lone  tapering  fingers,  but  with 
due  care  and  cleanliness  the  hands  even  of  a 
person  who  is  compelled  to  do  moderately  rough 
work  with  them  may  look  well. 

Here  is  a  set  of  rules  which  carefully  fol- 
lowed will  preserve  the  hands  even  when  rough 
housework  has  to  be  done  by  their  owner. 

In  washing  dishes  never  plunge  the  hands 
into  very  warm  water.  Use  a  mop,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  wear  rubber  gloves;  when  handling 
a  broom  or  doing  other  rouffh  work  wear  house- 
maids' gloves  with  wadded  pahns.  Clean  off 
any  steins  that  appear  on  the  hands  as  promptly 
as  possible.  A  piece  of  lemon  is  far  superior 
to  pumice  stone  for  this  purpose. 

Do  not  wash  the  hands  any  oftener  than 
necessary  and  always  dry  them  thoroughly. 
Use  oatmeal  in  place  of  soap,  or  good  oatmeal 
soap.  Before  retiring  wash  the  hands  in  mod- 
erately warm  water  with  oatmeal.  When  dry 
rub  into  them  some  of  the  cocoa  buttermilk 
cream  according  to  prescription  given  or  any 
equally  good  cream.  Then  put  on  loose  kid 
gloves  and  wear  them  all  night. 

Oatmeal  is  an  invaluable  article  for  the 
bands.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  convenient 
receptacle  on  the  washstend,  and  as  often  as 
the  hands  are  washed  some  of  it  should  be 
rubbed  on,  allowed  to  remain  a  few  minutes 
and  then  rinsed  away.  Afterward  an  emol- 
lient cream  may  be  used  compounded  as  fol- 
lows: White  wax,  spermaceti  and  powdered 
camphor,  five  cente'  worth  each,  olive  oil  suffi- 
cient to  bring  these  ingrediente  to  the  thickness 
of  soap.  They  can  be  melted  and  mixed  in  an 
ordinary  pot  on  the  stove  and  will  make  a  good 
ointment  for  the  hands.  % 

Another  recipe  is:  One  wineglassful  each  of 
eau-de-oologne  and  lemon  juice;  two  cakes  of 
brown  wincfaor  soap  scraped  fine  and  powdered. 
Mix  well  and  remold  into  soap  c€kkes  for 
whitening  the  bands. 

For  rough  hands  the  following  recipe  can  be 


used:  Three  ounces  white  vinegar,  three  canoes 
lemon  juice,  and  half  a  pint  of  white  brandy. 
This  wUl  heal  either  rough  or  dumped  hands. 
Glycerine  slightly  flavored  with  rosewater  is 
a  good  emollient  to  use  for  the  hands  at  ni^^ 
after  washing  in  soft  warm  water. 

The  nails  are  a  subject  of  particular  intnest 
in  the  economy  of  the  hand,  and  can  be  made 
either  a  disfigurement  or  an  ornament  accord- 
ing to  the  attention  g^ven  them.  A  soft  nail 
brush  is  essential  and  should  be  used  with  soap 
each  time  the  hands  are  deansed. 

Twice  a  day  the  skin  around  the  nails  should 
be  pressed  back  by  means  of  the  bone  stick  for^ 
nished  in  each  manicure  set.  This  skin  should 
never  be  cut,  as  it  will  not  grow  long  if  not 
developed  by  paring.  Before  attempting  to 
trim  the  nails  the  pointe  of  the  fingers  should 
be  steeped  in  water.  Having  be^  cut  to  a 
point  level  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  the  nails 
will  reauire  filing  only  every  morning  to  ke^ 
them  me  desired  lengtii  and  to  make  them 
strong.  Putty  powder  is  generally  used  to 
polish  the  nails,  being  accompanied  by  a  vigors 
ous  rubbing  with  a  chamois  leather  pad  fixed 
on  a  handle.  If  necessary  to  whiten  the  nails 
first  cleanse  them  thoroughly  with  castile  soap 
and  then  dip  in  a  solution  made  as  follows: 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  two  drams;  tincture  of 
myrrh,  one  dram,  and  four  ounces  of  spring 
water,  well  mixed. 

Whitiows  and  hangnails  may  be  g^reatly  ben- 
efited b^  frequent  bathing  in  warm  water. 
Soap  poultices  will  be  found  very  soothing  and 
helpful,  zinc  ointment  being  used  afterward 
to  neal  completely.  The  latter  can  be  put  on 
at  night  under  the  sleeping  gloves. 

Hair  on  the  hands  can  oe  destroyed  by  the 
use  of  spirit  of  sulphur.  If  this  be  put  on  to 
the  affected  parte  with  a  small  cameVs  hair 
brush  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  minutes 
the  hair  will  come  off,  and  after  a  dozaa  or 
more  applications  will  cease  to  grow  at  alL 
Another  remedy  is  to  rub  dulcified  spirite  <^ 
salt  on  the  part  where  the  hair  grows  with  a 
linen  cloth.  This  is  not  so  prompt  as  the  spirit 
of  sulphur,  as  the  hair  will  not  drop  off  for  a 
week;  in  the  case  of  the  former  it  disappears 
immediately  and  painlessly. 

Felons  are  often  a  souroe  of  great  annoyance 
and  should  be  taken  in  hand  very  promptiy. 
When  the  felon  first  appears  cut  off  tne  ^id  <^ 
a  lemon  and  thrust  the  finger  into  it;  keepii^ 
it  there  as  long  as  possible. 

THE   FBET. 

Something  approaching  to  the  care  bestowed 
upon  the  feet  in  ancient  times  is  noticeable 
among  society  people  to-day.    P^dioore  esteb- 
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Usbmeiits  have  increased  rapidly  and  ladies  of 
means  visit  them  as  regularly  as  they  do  the 
manicures.  With  the  use  of  the  sandal  we 
should  doubtless  attain  again  to  that  general 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  foot  common  in 
Greece  during  the  cJassical  age. 

Bathing  the  feet  is,  of  course,  as  necessary 
as  bathmg  the  hands  and  face.  The  same  care 
should  be  used  about  the  accessories;  on  no  oc- 
casion allowing  a  common  alkali  soap  to  enter 
the  foot  bath*  The  skin  on  the  feet  is  more 
delicate  than  that  of  the  hands  and  needs  pro- 
portionately more  tender  care,  as  it  callouses 
much  more  readily.  A  little  ammonia  in  the 
foot-bath  is  desirable,  and  palm  oil  soap  is 
strongly  recommended.  The  ointment  pre- 
scribed for  the  hands  may  be  used  with  equal 
benefit  on  the  feet,  and  the  same  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  nails  as  to  those  on  the 
former. 

Tender  feet  are  the  cause  of  much  discomfort, 
and  so  long  as  people  persist  in  not  goinflr  bare- 
foot or  wearing  sandals  this  dis-ease  wiU  prob- 
ably exist. 

A  good  powder  for  softening  the  feet,  and 
at  the  same  time  rendering  the  flesh  firm,  is 
composed  of  salicylic  acid,  soap,  talc  and 
starch,  which  has  the  additional  virtue  of  re- 
4noving  the  odor  due  to  perspiration. 

For  the  latter  purpose,  and  where  the  offen- 
siveness  is  very  pronounced,  the  powder  made 
as  follows  may  be  used  by  dusting  it  on  the 
feet  each  morning: 

Three  ounces  boracic  acid,  four  ounces  oxide 
of  zinc,  three  ounces  salicylic  acid,  and  ten 
grains  carbolic  acid. 

Abrasions  of  the  feet  or  hands  may  be 
healed  with  the  following  salve,  which  is  also 
good  for  chilblains  and  chapped  parts:  Boric 
€icid,  2  parts;  vaseline,  30  parts;  glycerine,  3 
parts,  rerfume  as  desired.  Other  remedies 
for  tender  feet  are  to  bathe  them  in  tepid  water 
with  a  handful  of  bran  added,  also  a  small 
quantity  of  borax. 

Unpleasantness  arising  from  over  perspira- 
tion may  also  be  remedied  by  thoroughly  wash- 
ing each  night  and  morning  and  cleansing  with 
soap.  When  thoroughly  clean  place  them  in 
fresh  water  to  which  a  teaspoonf ul  of  chloride 
of  Ume  or  two  teaspoonf  uls  of  salts  of  anmionia 
have  been  added. 

Ingrowing  nails  are  generally  met  with  more 
frequently  on  the  feet  than  on  the  hands.  The 
easiest  way  to  relieve  is  by  painting  the  abnor- 
mal growth  with  a  forty  per  cent  solution  of 
warmed  caustic  potash,  which  will  soften  the 
nail  so  that  it  can  be  easily  scraped  away. 

Corns  are  another  of  the  nuisances  of  civiliza- 
They  are  treated  in  numerous  different 


ways.  Biiming  them  out  with  lunar  caustic 
or  nitrate  of  silver  are  common  methods  em- 1 
ployed.  A  fresh  piece  of  lemon  tied  on  to  the  ' 
com  daily  is  said  to  so  eat  into  its  roots  that^in 
a  short  time  the  com  will  come  away.  Another 
method  is  to  place  the  feet  for  half  an  hour, 
two  or  three  nights  in  succession,  in  a  strong 
solution  of  common  soda.  The  alkali  dissolves 
the  com,  which  ultimately  drops .  out,  leaviqg 
a  cavity  into  which  the  natural  flesh  quickly 
grows. 

Tincture  of  iodine  or  aromatic  vinegar  applied 
with  a  wooden  toothpick  to  the  com  each  night 
will  loosen  the  com  so  that  after  a  few  days, 
when  bathed  in  hot  water,  it  will  loosen  and 
come  away.  To  remove  effectually,  the  remain- 
ing scales  should  be  treated  with  the  vinegar 
or  tincture  until  the  last  vestige  has  disap- 
peared. 

Soft  corns  are  even  more  troublesome  than 
hard  ones.  Soap  cerate  spread  on  a  small  piece 
of  rag  and  placed  between  the  toes  will  usually 
give  reUef.  The  dressing  must  be  continued 
daily.  Ivy  leaves  are  said  to  be  very  effica- 
cious for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  aromatic 
vinegar  or  tincture  of  iodine  will  also  kill  the 
soft  com.  Another  com  cure  is:  Half  an 
ounce  of  coUodium,  half  a  dram  borate  of  so- 
dium, and  h£df  a  scruple  extract  of  cannabis. 

For  bunions  make  a  lotion  of  one  dram  ea^sh 
of  glycerine,  tincture  iodine  and  carbolic  add. 


THE  HAIB. 

ITS  PROPBB  TRBATMBNT— RULES  FOB  BLEACH- 
ING AND  DYEING  IT. 

A  beautiful  head  of  hair  js  justly  regarded 
as  a  crowning  adornment  by  woman.  How 
seldom  is  this  ornament,,  however,  retained  as 
long  as  might  be  possible  in  ail  its  beauty? 
Even  before  middle  age  is  reached  most  per- 
sons have  seen  with  regret  the  premature  de* , 
cay  and  loss  of  their  hair,  due,  unfortunately, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  ignorance  of  the 
manner  of  treatment  necessary  to  preserve  it. 

The  proper  care  of  the  hair  rightly  commences 
with  its  growth  in  infancy,  because,  if  due  at- 
tention l>3  given  it  then,  many  of  the  diseases 
which  prey  upon  the  scalp  and  imdermine  the 
follicle  will  be  given  no  opportunity  to  gain  a| 
footing.  The  indiscriminate  use  of  oils  and 
pomades  on  the  child's  head  is  always  to  be 
condemned.    They  only  serve  to  block  up  the 

Eores  and  intei^ere  with  the  growth  of  the 
air.  The  brushes  and  combs  used  on  young 
heads  should  be  soft  and  f roe  from  roughness, 
and  when  the  hair  is  tangled  a  fewv^^utes* 
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bathing  in  warm  water,  to  which  spirits  of  am- 
monia has  been  added,  will  quickly  straighten 
it  out. 

Id  the  early  stages  of  its  development  the 
hair  needs  great  attention,  and  the  scalp 
should  be  bathed  almost  daily  with  an  infu- 
sion of  Murillo  bark.  It  should  always  be 
most  thoroughly  dried  after  cleansing.  After 
this  a  gentle  but  firm  brushing  will  be  neces- 
sary. The  .brushing  should  always  be  in  the 
direction  of  the  hair  growth,  and  never  be  done 
roughly.  The  oily  matter  in  the  hair  will  not 
then  be  forced  out  too  quickly,  and  there  will 
be  no  need  for  artificial  oils  or  greases.  When 
this  secretion,  however,  is  insuflBcient  to  ren- 
der the  hair  flexible,  soft  and  glossy,  the  fol- 
lowing formula  should  be  used:  Four  ounces 
cologne  water,  one  ounce  glycerine, ^one-eighth 
ounce  of  ammonia  water,  thirty  drops  oil  of 
origanum.  Chp  the  ends  of  the  hair  every  two 
or  three  weeks. 

A  shampoo  should  be  given  every  two  weeks 
when  the  child  is  advanced  a  little  more  in 
years.  It  may  be  made  of  two  quarts  of  warm 
water  with  a  half  dram  of  borax  and  two 
drams  of  water  of  anunonia  added.  Tight  brai  J- 
ing  of  the  hair  is  very  detiimental  to  it,  and 
will  result  in  ultimate  loss  of  strength  and 
glossiness. 

In  all  cases  it  is  best  to  avoid  using  the  pub- 
lic hairdresser,  either  for  children  or  adults. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  bald  heads  are  caused  by 
scalp  diseases,  the  seeds  of  which  are  sown 
broadcast  by  the  hairdressers'  brushes,  which 
are  transferred  indiscriminately  from  head  to 
bead.  When  the  brush  is  formed  of  hard 
bristles,  a  slight  puncture  is  easily  made  in 
the  scalp,  and  then  the  parasitical  germs  are 
dropped  in  to  take  root  and  bear  abundant  fruit 
for  decay. 

Constant  brushing  will  do  more  to  improve 
the  condition  and  appearance  of  the  hair  than 
any  wash  ever  invented.  The  morning  is  the 
best  time  for  this  to  be  done,  as  the  hair  is  then 
more  supple.  Not  more  than  twenty  minutes 
should  be  occupied  in  the  process,  and  the 
brushing  should  not  extend  beyond  the  hair. 
Tho  scalp  should  be  washed  only^  and  at  least 
once  a  week.  White  soap  dissolved  in  spirits 
of  wine  should  be  used  in  this  operation,  the 
head  afterward  being  rinsed  in  tepid  water. 
To  prevent  bleaching  of  the  hair  from  too  much 
washing,  it  may  subsequently  be  rinsed  in  water 
to  which  two  teaspoonf uls  of  common  salt  have 
been  added.  Careful  dressers  frequently  use  a 
sponge  for  the  hair  when  rinsing  it,  and  invari- 
ably dry  it  carefully  with  a  cloth  after  each 
operation. 

The  number' of  diseases  to  which  the  scalp  is 


subject,  and  all  of  which  have  a  serious  result 
on  the  hair,  is  legion. 

Dandruff  is  one  of  the  most  conmion  causes 
of  the  loss  of  hair.  There  are  many  remedies 
advocated  for  its  cure,  but  none  seem  to  be  so 
efficacious  as  common  flour  of  sulphur  dissolved 
in  water,  with  which  the  head  should  be  satu- 
rated night  and  morning.  The  advantage  of 
this  remedy  seems  to  be  that  it  do^  not  impair 
the  hair  as  certain  other  compounds  do.  Castor 
oil  and  alcohol  or  carbonate  of  potasse  and  borax 
have  both  been  considered  specifics  for  dandruff. 

A  remedy  for  falling  hair  when  not  traceable 
to  any  direct  cause  is  to  soak  the  scalp  before 
going  to  bed  with  one  part  of  crude  white  birch 
oil  and  five  parts  of  alcohol.  The  treatment 
must  sometimes  be  continued  for  a  couple  of 
months,  during  which  time  the  hair  should  be 
kept  cut  short  ajid  the  head  left  uncovered  as 
much  as  possible. 

Another  method  is  to  shampoo  the  scalp  with 
green  soap  and  tepid  water  several  times  a 
week,  after  which  a  lotion  should  be  well 
rubbed  in,  which  is  composed  as  follows: 
Four  ounces  bay  rum,  half  ounce  glycerine, 
two  drams  spirit  of  rosemary,  and  one  dram 
tincture  of  cantharides.  Another  hair  g^wer 
is  made  of:  Cologne  water,  three  oimces;  glyc- 
erine, one  ounce;  tincture  of  cantharides,  one 
ounce;  camphor  water,  three  ounces;  rosemary 
oil,  one  dram.  Apply  morning  and  night. 
Also  four  oimces  of  boxwood  shavings  steeped 
in  eight  ounces  of  proof  spirit  at  a  temperature 
of  sixty  degrees  for  twelve  days.  Strain  and 
add  half  an  ounce  each  of  rosemary  and  spirit 
of  nutmegs. 

Loss  of  hair  may  often  be  traced  to  scurf  in 
the  scalp.  For  this  take  a  quarter  pint  of 
lemon  juice,  dissolve  therein  two  drams  of  salt 
of  tadar,  and  add  fifteen  drops  each  of  tincture 
of  cantharides  and  spirits  of  camphor.  Keep 
this  tightly  corked. 

The  whites  of  eggs  beaten  up  thoroughly  and 
applied  to  the  scalp  will  render  the  hair  rich 
and  glossy  if  the  hair  is  afterward  cleansed 
with  bay  rum. 

Clipping  the  ends  of  the  hair  occasionally, 
and  always  when  it  is  broken,  will  be  found 
conducive  to  its  development.  The  brushes 
and  combs  should  always  be  kept  clean. 

An  excellent  plan  for  keeping  black  hair 
from  turning  gray  is  to  take  small  doses  of 
iron  periodically.  It  is  said  that  this  prevents 
the  hair  from  ever  losing  its  original  color. 

Another  method  of  preventing  the  hair  from 
turning  gray  or  restoring  it  to  its  pristine  color 
is  to  take  half  a  tumbler  of  strong  tea  and  ap* 
ply  it  to  the  hair  with  maiden-hair  fern,  as  if 
the  latter  were  a  sponge.     A  little  liquoriod 
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may  be  advantageously  added  to  the  tea.  The 
tea  and  fern  combined  are  certain  restorers 
of  the  coloring  matter.  The  roots  of  the  hair 
should  be  thoroughly  rubbed  every  day  for  two 
months  with  this  dec<X3tion,  when  the  good  re- 
sults will  begin  to  be  visible,  if  not  sooner. 

Black  hair  can  be  readily  changed  to  a  golden 
hue  by  the  use  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  The 
hue  changes  gradually,  passing  through  the 
various  shades  of  brown  until  the  golden  tint 
is  reached.  Red  or  auburn  hair  can  be  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  henna. 

An  infallible  method  of  coloring  the  hair 
either  black  or  brown  can  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing formula:  Two  ounces  of  tincture  of 
sesqui-chloride  of  iron,  two  ounces  of  acetic 
acid,  and  five  grains  of  acid  of  gall.  Add  the 
acetic  acid  to  the  others  after  the  gall  has  been 
dissolved  in  tincture  of  iron,  and  apply  after 
thoroughly  washinj?  the  head. 

To  apply  this  dip  the  points  of  a  fine  t'X)th 
comb  into  the  fluid  and  draw  the  comb  slowly 
through  the  hair,  from  the  roots  downward, 
until  the  hair  is  thoroughly  saturated.  If  the 
dressing  be  appUed  while  the  hair  is  moist  the 
hair  wUl  change  to  black,  but  if  not  put  on  un- 
til thoroughly  dry  it  will  assume  a  br«)wn  shade. 
After  applying,  the  hair  can  be  oileJ,  brUisheJ 
and  dressevl  at  once. 

With  reference  to  superfluous  hair,  an  excel- 
lent specific  has  been  given  in  the  sectioft  on 
hands.  The  imdesirable  growth  on  the  face 
has  baffled  pliysicians  and  dermatologists  for 
years,  and  most  modem  works  on  this  subject 
contain  descriptions  of  more  or  less  b.irbarous 
methods  for  removing  it.  Many  recommend 
the  use  of  the  tweez«^rs,  entailing  the  removal 
of  each  hair  individually.  But  the  tweezer  is 
not  infallible,. as  a  recurring  growth  generally 
shows.  Plasters  made  of  galbanum  and  pitch 
spread  upon  leather  and  laid  upon  the  hair 
growth  are  also  used.  They  are  said  to  bring 
away  the  hair,  and  generally  the  roots,  if  laid 
on  c€iref ully,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  several 
minutes.     They  should  be  drawn  off  slowly. 

The  electrolytic  needle  is  probably  the  most 
popular  means  of  removing  superfluous  hairs. 
If  used  properly  it  undoubtedly  destroys  the  in- 
dividual hair  follicle  treated,  but  it  is  said  that 
a  weaker  and  thicker  growth  of  hair  appears 
on  the  same  surface  as  the  operations  have 
covered. 

The  spirit  of  sulphur,  as  prescribed  for  the 
superfluous  hair  on  the  hands,  will  be  found 
the  simplest,  most  convenient,  and  efficacious 
of  all  known  remedies.  It  is  a  new  discovery, 
and  is  being  extensively  advertised  as  a  specific 
at  exorbitant  prices.     The  real  cost  is  trivial. 

For  curling  the  hair  take  two  ounces  of  borax. 


one  dram  gum  arable,  one  quart  of  hot  water, 
not  boiling.  When  the  ingredients  are  amal- 
gamated add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  strong 
spirits  of  camphor.  Wet  the  hair  with  this 
wash  at  night  and  do  it  up  in  curling  paper. 

THE  EYES,  EYEBROWS,  AND  EYE- 
LASHES. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  strengthening 
and  brightening  the  eyes  is  to  indulge  freely  in 
the  use  of  the  oold  water  douche  for -them. 
This  will  render  them  bright  and  sparkling 
unless  some  serious  defect  exists.  Plenty  of 
sleep  in  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  as  much  as 
possible  before  midnight,  will  enhance  their 
brightness.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  re- 
flections of  the  sunlight  from  water,  which 
often  produces  lasting  trouble  to  the  eyes. 
Sudden  awakening  in  a  glare  of  sunlight  is 
as  dangerous  as  to  have  the  moonlight  playing 
on  one's  eyes  while  asleep. 

The  glare  of  the  ballroom  and  the  eflFect  of 
long  periods  spent  under  the  study  lamp  are 
bound  to  impair  the  natural  brilliance  of  the 
eyes. 

As  a  soothing  and  restorative  agent  when 
the  eyes  are  overtired,  there  is  nothing  to  ex- 
cel a  gentle  bathing  with  opodeldock.  Witch 
hazel  is  sometimes  substituted  for  this,  but  is 
not  so  efficacious. 

The  following  is  recommended  as  an  eyelash 
or  eyebrow  developer :  Two  ounces  of  vaseline, 
one  ounce  of  glycerine,  quarter  ounce  of  can- 
tharides,  and  ten  drops  each  of  rosemary  and 
lavender  water.  The  eyes  must  not  be  touched 
with  this  lotion. 

The  eyebrows  can  be  dyed  by  any  of  the 
formulas  given  for  the  hair. 

The  custom  of  clipping  the  eyelashes  is  be- 
lieved to  be  conducive  to  their  beauty,  as  it  has 
been  followed  in  the' Orient  for  ages  with  well- 
known  results. 

The  languid  expression  of  the  eyes  affected 
by  some  can  be  produced  by  rubbing  a  small 
quantity  of  bella  donna  ointment  on  the  brow 
over  each  eye.  Darkness  or  discoloration  around 
the  eyes  can  be  hidden  by  a  small  application 
of  French  chalk,  supplemented  by  rouge.  Ai^ 
tificial  brightness  of  the  eyes  is  produced  by 
placing  one  drop  of  diluted  prussio  acid  in  the 
bottom  of  an  eye  cup  and  holding  it  against 
the  eye  for  a  few  seconds  while  the  vapor 
effects  it. 

MEDICAL  TREATMENT  FOR  SKIN 
DISEASES. 

It  must  be  steadily  borne  in  mind  that  many 
of  the  imperfections  of  the  skin  are  due  to  da- 
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Tangements  of  the  internal  organs,  and  will 
entirely  disappear  when  proper  medical  atten- 
tion has  been  gfrento  such  diseases. 
>l  There  are  other  conditions  under  which  the 
skin  affection  may  be  partially  due  to  such  in- 
ternal troubles ;  while  there  are  yet  others  which 
are  entirely  of  a  local  nature,  and  where  medi- 
cine woiUd  naturally  be  superfluous. 

Eczema,  many  forms  of  pimples,  sallowness, 
paleness,  redness  of  the  faoe^  boils,  and  many 
less  cotnmon  forms  of  skin  disorder,  frequently 
come  from  dyspepsia. 

I     In  th&Be  cases  the  dyspepsia  must  be  cured 
before  any  permanent  results  can  be  received 
from  external  treatment. 
I    Biliousness  c^N^ses  many  of  the  same  outward 
symptoms. 

Many  more  Ain  Sections  are  the  direct  re- 
sult of  liver  and  kidney  troubles,  while  yet  oth: 
ers  are  due  to  an  impoverished  condition  of  the 
blood. 

Sometimes  in  females  they  are  due  to  condi- 
iioDS  peculiar  to  certain  ages  of  women. 

A  disordered  liver  is  apt  to  be  responsible  for 
yellow  and  muddy  skin,  one  particular  form  of 
which  is  chloasma  or  liver  spot,  which  is  a  very 
great  disfigurement'  to  the  face,  especially  in 
the  case  of  a  blonde  complexion.  It  is  caused 
by  an  irregular  distribution  of  the  coloring  mat- 
ter in  the  skin.  Blotchy  faces  are  very  often 
due,  especially  in  the  case  of  middle  aged  per- 
8CWS,  to  liver  disorder. 

Defective  action  of  the  kidneys  will  frequently 

Eroduce  roughness  of  the  skin,  pallor  and  black- 
eads. 

Acne,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often  the  result 
of  impoverished  blood,  due  either  to  non- 
asflimilaticHi  of  healthy  food,  or  too  rapid 
growth  or  overwork. 

Again,  certain  forms  of  pimples,  more  espe- 
cially the  white  ones,  flesh- worms,  blackheads, 
freckles,  tan,  and  even  boils,  may  be  due  to  no 
internal  disturbance  whatever. 

If  the  soreness  be  due  to  lack  of  action  of 
the  sebaoeous  glands,  or  to  oversusceptibility 
of  the  cuticle,  it  may  develop  into  permanent 
disfig^uiement  from  exposure  to  sun,  wind,  dust 
or  bacterial  germs. 

There  are  many  simple  remedies  which  can 
be  used  when  the  correct  diagnosis  has  been 
made  oi  a  case.  To  do  this  usually  calls  for 
the  interference  of  a  physician. 

A  good  general  rule,  however,  is  to  keep  the 
bowels  well  open,  that  being  the  first  essential 
to  health  and  beauty,  and  me  blood  as  pure  as 
possible. 

The  household  scrap-book  generally  contains 
a  good  many  of  these  simple  remedies,  but  soj 
«^<Miy  new  substances  are  being  continually 


added  to  the  materia  medioa  that  a  first-claas 
physician  should  be  consulted  when  nracticabley 
for  obvious  reasons.  The  same  local  conditioDS 
in  persons  of  different  habits  and  temperament 
would  vary  the  efficacy  of  any  general  treat- 
ment prescribed. 

Many  persons  are  cured  of  constipation,  after 
having  exhausted  the  skill  of  the  best  physi- 
cians,  by  simply  drinking  a  glass  of  hot  water 
in  the  morning  upon  arising.  Others  have 
found  the  same  results  from  taking  the  hot 
water  before  retiring. 

In  the  latter  case,  relief  from  insonmia  has 
often  been  experienced  from  drinking  the  hot 
water,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  warm  foot 
bath. 

A  ^ood  laxative  for  temporary  constipatioD 
is  flmd  extract  of  cascara  sagrada,  twenty  or 
thirty  drops  of  which  can  be  taken  in  water, 
morning  and  evening. 

The  constipation  caay  be,  and  generally  is, 
accompanied  by  biliousness,  in  which  case  a 
lemon  squeezed  into  the  water  without  sugar 
added  vml  prove  beneficial,  gently  warding  off 
the  nausea  until  the  fecal  matter  has  been  dis- 
solved by  the  hot  fluid,  and  peristaltio  action 
has  set  in. 

Fullness  after  eating,  and  flushing  of  the 
face,  are  due  to  indigestion,  which  may  be 
caused  by  improper  diet  or  weakness  of  the 
or^ns  acting  upon  the  digestive  tract. 

For  this  trouble,  in  its  immediate  shape,  pq>- 
sin  is  usually  prescribed,  and  it  may  be  tolren 
to  advantage,  sometimes  with  the  following 
admixture:  Powdered  pq)ffln,  140  grains;  pan- 
creatin,  124  grains;  dried  papaw  juice,  15  grains; 
concentrated  lactic  acid,  15  minims;  hydro- 
chloric acid,  15  minims;  sugar  of  milk,  14 
drams. 

The  minor  liver  troubles,  due  to  insuffid^it 
action  of  that  organ,  are  known  frequently  as 
biliousness.  The  delayed  bile  in  the  stomach 
enters  into  the  blood  and  results  in  making  it 
impure.  This  condition  produces  blotches  and 
pimply  spots  on  the  skin,  or  yellowness. 

In  this  case  the  cup  of  hot  water  in  the  mom- 
ing  should  also  contain  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
phosphate  of  soda. 

When  the  condition  is  serious  the  diet  must 
be  at  once  arranged  to  meet  the  capacity  of  Uie 
liver  until  it  has  been  restored  to  healthy  ac- 
tion. Qreasy  foods,  salt  meats,  tinned  or  elieU- 
flsh,  and  very  sour  foods,  must  be  avoided,  as 
they  either  clog  or  irritate  the  organ.  Cer^Js^ 
fruit,  eggs,  underdone  and  rare  meats,  broiled 
fresh  fidi,  vegetables,  and  coffee  or  tea,  in  mod* 
oration,  should  be  taken,  without  beer  or  other 
stimulants. 

Medicine  will  also  be  needed,  and  tha  toOow^ 
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lag  prescription  might  afford  considerable  as- 
sistance: Compound  ezlxact  of  colocynth,  12 
centigrams;  blue  mass,  12  centigrams;  extract 
of  belladonna,  15  milligrams;  aloin,  7  milli- 
grams; sulphate  of  sti^chnine,  1  milligram. 
This  should  be  taken  for  several  nights  in  suc- 
cession, in  the  form  of  pills,  and  every  seccHid 
or  third  night  a  five-grain  blue  pill  must  be 
also  taken.  At  the  time  the  medicine  is  used 
there  i^ould  be  no  attempt  to  use  any  local 
treatment  other  than  keeping  tibie  pores  of  the 
skin  well  open  by  steaming  or  friction. 

The  mediccd  treatment  may  be  continued 
every  two  or  three  weeks,  and  local  remedies 
applied  as  prescribed  elsewhere  for  the  particu- 
lar form  of  skin  trouble  indicated. 

In  the  treatment  of  boils  springing  from  less 
serious  trouble  of  the  stomach  and  blood,  a 
good  dose  of  Bochelle  salts  should  be  taken 
every  morning  and  a  one-fifth  grain  pill  of 
sulphide  of  calcium  every  five  hours. 

l^oils  are  seldom  cut  or  poulticed  nowadays. 
Boric  acid,  in  alcohol,  is  used  for  a  dressing. 
It  can  be  applied  with  a  camel's  hair  brush. 

In  cases  of  acue,  which  are  generally  the  re- 
sult of  poor  blood,  a  more  liberal  diet  is  pre- 
scribed and  good  meats  with  nutritious  foods 
advised.  MUk,  claret,  and  sometimes  porter, 
are  advocated  to  add  strength  to  the  system. 

If  the  appetite  is  poor  a  good  appetizer  may 
.  be  found,  early  in  the  morning,  in  a  cup  of 
strong  beef  tea.  Sometimes  a  raw  egg  in  vine- 
gar, with  salt  and  pepper  added,  will  prove 
efficacious,  or  a  fruit  juice  or  juice  of  lemon 
may  be  substituted  for  the  vinegar. 

Iron  should  be  taken,  in  some  form,  to  change 
the  chemic€il  constituents  ot  the  blood,  and  the 
following  old  time  prescription  makes  an  excel- 
lent tome:  one-half  pint  of  spirits  fnmienti; 
three-fourths  oz.  tinct.  cardamom  comp. ;  one 
and  one  half  drams  tinct.  nux  vomica,  one-half 
dram  each  pulv.  gentian,  pulv.  columbo,  pulv. 
quassia,  cinchona  red,  carb.  iron.  One  table- 
spoonful  is  a  dose,  and  should  be  taken  before 
meals. 

Temporary  irritations  of  the  skin,  such  as 
itchiness,  nettie  rash,  or  hives,  can  be  best 
overcome  by  strict  attention  to  diet.  They 
usuaUy  result  from  overheating  of  the  blood 
by  indiscreet  feeding  or  drinkmg,  or  else  an 
injudicious  mixture,  which  causes  annoyance 
to  the  intestines.  Certain  articles,  such  as 
shell-fish,  cucumbers,  or  berries,  when  first  in 
season,  will  occasion  these  troubles  continually 
with  some  individuals.  In  otiier  cases  the 
effect  will  be  cmly  experienced  once,  when 
the  blood  is  in  a  condition  to  be  easily  irri- 
tated. Seidletz  powders,  lemonade,  sprudel 
salts,  or  some  mild  laxative  can  be  used  to 


cool  the  blood  and  relieve  the  stomach.     Wb^i 
the  irritation  of  the  skin  is  intolerable,  ease 
locally  by  applying  carbonate  of  soda  in  warm  j 
water  to  the  skin,  letting  it  dry  in  and  af  ter-n 
ward  dusting  with  talcum  powder.    A  simple ' 
diet  ci  cooked  vegetables  ot  white  bread  and 
milk  are  often  resorted  to  in  severe  cases  of 
hives,  to  afford  a  speedy  cure. 

With  plenty  of  sleep,  freedom  from  annpy* 
ance  or  worry,  moderate  exercise,  healthy  air 
and  pleniy  of  mental  occupation,  such  as  inter* 
esting  reading,  or  quiet  divermons,  added  te 
this  regimen,  very  serious  annoyances  may  bB 
combated  and  removed.  || 

The  essentifid  point  to  remember  is  the  rela*. 
tionship  existing  between  health  and  beauty,  | 
both  of  which  require  care  and  vigilance  to 
preserve  them  at  their  best. 

REHABILITATION  AND  SUBSTITU- 
TIONAL EFFECTS. 

The  misshapen  mouth,  the  bridgelees  nose, 
the  hare-Up,  and  many  other  freaks  of  nature 
which  it  was  formerly  considered  necessary  to 
bear  as  a  heaven-sent  burden  through  life,  are 
now  remediable. 

Surgery  has  taken  cognizance  of  these  irregu- 
larities of  feature  and  successfully  coped  with 
them. 

The  records  of  some  of  our  leading  ho^»[tals 
during  the  past  few  years  bear  testimony  to 
the  fortunate  outcome  of  hundreds  of  opera- 
tions designed  solely  to  overcome  these  im- 
sightly  imperfections. 

Faces  have  practically  been  reconstructed, 
involving  changes  in  all  the  principal  organs, 
such  as  the  ears,  eyes,  mouth,  nose  and  lips. 
Even  the  double  chin  has  been  relieved  of  its 
fieshy  incumbrance. 

The  oversized  mouth  is  corrected  }>y  slitiing 
the  edges  of  the  lip  at  e^h  »de  o^  the  mouth, 
removing  a  small  piece  of  the  red  skin  at  each 
end,  drawing  the  flesh  together  and  sewing 
up  at  the  point  desired.  A  rever8^  operation 
enlarges  the  mouth. 

Ears  which  appear  to  have  be^  ^o  hastily 
or  clumsily  set  on  by  nature  are  brought  to  a 
comely  condition  by  removing  some  of  th^ 
bulging  growth  of  cartilage  a^  the  poii^t  where 
the  ears  join  the  head.  A  iHig  nose  is  trans- 
ferred into  a  Roman  or  Grecian,  and  a  squint- 
ing eye  corrected  with  more  ease  than  formerly 
attended  tli^  drawing  ol  a  tooth. 

The  parts  are  sprayed  with  cocaine  while  the 
operation  is  performed,  so  that  little  pain  is  felt 
by  the  patient,  and  the  result  amply  repays  the 
inconvenience  and  expense.     .    > 

Dressing  for  defects  as  an  art  which  maaj 
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women  understand,  but  all  do  not.  It  is  thor- 
oughly understood  by  the  modiste  or  costumier. 

There  are  many  unwritten  laws  connected 
with  it,  which  are  so  obvious  as  to  almost  sug- 
gest themselves. 

Narrow  shoulders  and  long  necks,  for  in- 
stance, call  for  high  collars,  puffed  sleeves  and 
epaulets.  The  costume  for  a  person  of  this 
build  should  have  a  plaited  waist  with  plaits 
running  obliquely  from  the  shoulder  points  to 
the  wiliest  part  of  the  bu^t  and  back,  thus 
counteracting  the  effect  of  the  figure. 

On  the  contrary,  persons  with  ample  waists 
should  have  their  dresses  made  as  plainly  as 
possible  at  the  shoulders,  with  plaits  running 
to  a  point  at  the  back  of  waist  and  stomacher 
effect.  The  folds  of  a  dress  can  be  bunched  in 
front  to  hide  a  lack  of  development  in  the  bust, 
and  the  figure  lacking  development  across  the 
hips  can  be  helped  by  puffing  the  skirt  behind. 
When  this  portion  of  the  body  is  narrow  the 
skirt  should  taper  down  to  a  small  circumfer- 
ence at  the  bottom. 

Tall  women  require  ample  skirts  and  flounces, 
and  stout  women  close  fitting  garments. 

Sallow  complexions  can  be  offset  by  bright 
colors,  while,  as  a  rule,  light  complexions  are 
enhanced  by  light,  and  dark  ones  by  dark 
clothing. 

These  few  hints  are  sufficient  to  suggest 
many  others  to  the  thoughtful  dresser. 

THE  FIGURE. 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  BUST— HOW  TO  AVOID 
FLESHINESS  AND   ATTAIN   A  SYMMET- 
RICAL FIGURE. 

"Were  I  a  woman,"  said  a  man  once — natu- 
rally he  was  a  sculptor — "I  would  prefer  at 
any  time  to  have  an  exquisite  form  rather  than 
a  beautiful  face." 

The  graceful  undulations  of  the  perfect  fig- 
ure are  indeed  *'a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy 
forever." 

The  nearest  to  the  ideal  form  that  we  know 
of  as  a  universal  model  is  that  of  the  Venus  of 
Cnidus,  executed  in  white  marble  by  Praxiteles. 

From  the  description  of  this  we  learn  that 
"the  limbs  and  breasts  were  fully  developed, 
the  mammdB,  while  not  too  full,  rising  from 
the  bosom  in  g^raceful  curves  to  the  apices. 
The  waist  tapered  gently  to  its  smallest  cir- 
cumference just  above  the  middle  of  the  body, 
the  lower  part  swelling  out  gradually  down  to 
the  umbilicus.  From  this  point  there  was  a 
steady  expansion  to  the  haunches,  the  greatest 
width  being  reached  at  the  termination  of  the 
thighs.  The^  fullness  of  this  region  was  con- 
spicuous on  either  side  of  tiie  spine,  descending 


from  the  waist  line  to  the  swell  of  the  clearly 
separated  hips,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a 
clearly  defined  dimple.  In  front  the  abdomen 
swelled  out  gracefully,  until  its  greatest  expan- 
sion was  reached  at  the  umbilicus,  from  which 
it  sloped  gracefully  downward,  the  muscular 
parts  extending  from  the  pelvis  standing  out 
distinctly  on  either  side,  and  the  thighs  rising 
upward  to  the  same  level. 

"The  head  was  rather  small  and  covered  with 
short  luxuriant  curls.  The  eyes  were  gentle 
and  lighted  with  happiness.  The  eyebrows 
were  arched  and  the  lower  eyelid  slightly 
raised  to  lend  a  languishing  expression  to  the 
face.  The  nose  sloped  straight  and  gracefully 
from  the  forehead  to  an  agreeable  fullness. 
The  lips  were  slightly  opened  at  the  center,  in- 
dicative of  expectancy,  but  very  slightly  devel- 
oped through  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
length,  except  toward  the  center.  This  lent 
an  effect  of  sweetness  and  delicacy  to  the  face, 
which  was  not  marred  by  any  sinister  angles 
at  their  extremities." 

It  should  be  some  satisfaction  to  the  modem 
woman  to  know  that  the  work  of  Praxiteles 
was  idealized,  for  in  no  one  woman  yet  was 
found  all  the  charms  combined  in  the  famous 
statue.  The  best  that  can  be  expected  is  to 
possess  a  fair  share  of  them.  In  this  age  of 
corsets  and  other  absurd  fashions  the  woman 
who  can  approximate  to  anything  lovely  in 
figure  is  a  paragon.  Better  figures,  in  fact, 
are  found  among  savage  tribes  than  fall  as  a 
rule  to  the  women  of  civilization. 

Perhaps  the  trouble  is  largely  due  to  the 
clothing  worn.  It  is  so  easy  to  hide  defects 
that  women  do  not  take  pains  to  eradicate 
them,  but  simply  cover  them  up.  At  least 
that  would  be  the  impression  gained  from  a 
summer  sojourn  at  Narragansett  or  Bar  Har- 
bor. 

The  first  question  of  vital  importance  in 
either  developing  or  maintaining  approximate 
perfection  of  figure  is  exercise.  Nothing  will 
take  the  place  of  the  daily  constitutionsd,  not 
even  the  bicycle.  In  regard  to  oth^  forms  of 
exercise,  the  question  has  been  already  treated 
in  these  papers.  Gymnastic  exercises  are 
among  the  most  valuable  developers  of  a  per- 
fect figure.  Where  the  taste  or  habits  niake 
such  exercise  distasteful  massage  will  be  found 
a  valuable  substitute. 

Such  outdoor  games  as  tennis  also  serve  to 
strengthen  and  upbuild  certain  parts  <^  the 
muscular  system,  while  rowing  is  another  ex- 
cellent form  of  exercise  to  practice. 

Many  women  suffer  from  a  tendency  to  fleehi- 
nees,  and  watch  with  sad  misgivings  their  grad- 
ually disappearing  contours. 
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For  these  there  is  immediate  refuge  in  exer- 
cise, while  diet  will  materially  aid  them.  The 
kind  of  exercise  will  necessarily  have  to  be  dif- 
ferent and  more  rigorous  than  what  has  been 
customary,  while  the  diet  must  be  rigidly  ad- 
hered to.  The  training  to  which  athletes  sub- 
mit in  order  to  bring  their  weight  within  pre- 
scribed limits  proves  conclusively  that  fleshiness 
can  be  counteracted  by  system  without  resort- 
ing to  medicine.  Nevertheless,  certain  kinds 
of  mineral  waters  have  been  proven  to  be  valu- 
able as  flesh  reducers,  and  they  are  preferable 
to  any  other  form  of  physic.  Overindulgence 
in  sleep  is  conducive  to  fatness,  and  an  easy 
pleasant  life  generally  often  brings  with  it  a' 
full  habit  as  a  necessary  penalty. 

The  hard,  active,  tireless  worker  seldom  suf- 
fers from  obesity,  unless  some  constitutional 
cause  is  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  thus  proving 
it  to  be  a  disease. 

The  diet  necessary  is  an  avoilance  of  all 
starchy  and  saccharine  foods,  also  alcoholic 
fluids  and  milk.  Among  the  articles  to  be 
sp?cially  avoided  are:  Ale,  cocoa,  potatoes, 
beans,  peas,  oatmeal,  succotash,  soup,  cheese, 
butter,  pastry  and  confections,  and  strong  con- 
diments. 

Those  permissible  are:  Underdone  meats  in 
moderation,  tea,  coffee,  light,  sour  wines,  fowl, 
and  lightly  broiled  meats,  cabbage,  lettuce,  cu- 
cumber, spinach,  pumpkin,  applos,  grapes, 
peaches,  cherries,  goos  iberries,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  currants,  plums,  oranges  and 
lemons,   eggs,   oysters  and   clams. 

Two  cups  of  hot  water  should  be  taken 
night  and  morning.  Oxygen  being  the  ene- 
my of  fat  or  carbon,  outdoor  exercise  is  indis- 
pensable. It  is  best  taken  before  breakfast,  as 
it  induces  early  rising,  and  the  lungs  are  freer 
and  capable  of  longer  inhalations  before  food 
is  put  upon  the  stomach.  The  best  system  to 
pursue  can  easily  be  decided  by  the  patient, 
and  can  only  result  satisfactorily  if  these  gen- 
eral rules  be  observed. 

Angularity  of  form  and  feature  is  another 
form  of  departure  from  the  desired  medium. 
Although  leanness  or  scragginess  cannot  be  so 
easily  overcome  as  its  antithesis  it  can  often 
be  t<reatly  ameUorated. 

Women  who  lead  lonely,  sedentary  lives, 
and  bury  their  whole  existence  in  household 
cares,  are  apt  to  grow  scrawny  and  peaked 
looking  in  the  face.  Unfortunately  many  have 
not  the  disposition  to  be  cheerful  and  make  the 
best  of  circumstances.  That  is  the  keynote  to 
many  a  long  life  and  nicely  rounded  contour. 

Fretful,  pininff  natures  never  go  with  a  well 
rounded  bust  ana  a  rotund  face.  Liet  the  angu- 
lar figured  woman  try  to  cultivate  oheerinees 


and  hopefulness,  think  less  of  the  thousand  and 
one  annoyances  which  she  has  to  bear,  and  de- 
vote a  few  hours  a  day  (whether  the  work  is 
done  or  not)  to  some  kind  of  amusement  or 
diversion  that  is  a  pleasure  to  her.  Then  re- 
verse the  diet  from  that  quoted  for  her  expand- 
ing sister  and  increase  her  hours  of  ease  and 
rest  as  much  as  she  possibly  can.  If  she  does 
not  become  a  Venus  of  Cnidus  in  a  short  time 
a  marked  improvement  will  be  noticeable  and 
life  will  begin  to  take  on  that  charm  which  it 
should  possess  for  all  rational  creatures. 

Many  women  suffer  from  imperfect  bust 
development  due  to  various  causes.  Mechani- 
cal appliances  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  this 
are  of  no  value,  but  electricity,  massage,  with 
good  skin  food  and  vocal  culture,  will  work 
wonders  for  women  who  will  persevere  in 
developing  that  most  conspicuous  of  the  sex's 
charms. 

The  value  of  the  Russian  bath  in  cases  of 
extreme  development  of  adipose  tissue  must 
not  be  omitted  mention  of.  It  is  a  valuable 
auxiliary  to  the  exercise  and  dieting  prescribed. 

MISCELLANEOUS   RECIPES   AND 
TOILET    HINTS. 

ARSBNIO. 

The  use  of  arsenic  for  the  complexion  is  pro- 
ductive of  boils  and  carbuncles.  To  persons 
with  delicate  skin  and  fair  complexion  it  causes 
desquamation  of  the  skin  on  the  parts  of  the 
body  covered  by  clothing.  It  is  generally 
detrimental  to  tlie  health,  although  it  lightens 
the  pigment  on  the  face  and  hands. 

BROMIDBS. 

Acne  and  other  pustular  eruptions  and  detri- 
mental results  to  the  hair  have  been  traced  to 
the  continued  use  of  bromides. 

DRESS  PROTECTORS. 

Blotting  paper  encased  in  gauze  is  an  excel- 
lent and  harmless  substitute  for  the  oil  skin  or 
gutta  percha  article.  The  latter  stop  the 
healthy  action  of  the  sebaceous  glands  and 
the  blotting  paper  absorbs  the  perspiration, 
leaving  the  pores  free  to  perform  their  proper 
functions. 

OTTAR  OF  ROSES. 

Although  one  of  the  most  expensive  per- 
fim[ies,  and  generally  considered  a  luxury  be- 
yond reach  of  the  many,  this  exquisite  article 
can  be  cheaply  produced  by  a  person  possessing 
an  abundance  of  rose  trees.  The  following 
plan  must  be  pursued :  Take  rose  leaves  suffi- 
cient* to  fill  a  two-s^on  jar  ^hen  pressed 
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tightly  down  and  let  them  be  fresh  when  placed 
in  the  jar.  Secure  a  flat  two-ounce  vial  to  take 
the  place  of  a  stopper.  It  must  close  the  jar 
up  tightly  and  should  be  filled  with  strips  of 
sponge  steeped  m  pure  odorless  olive  oil.  Let 
the  vial  be  placed  with  the  mouth  downward 
and  the  jar  be  stood  in  the  sun  for  at  least  a 
week.  More  rose  leaves  should  be  added  as 
space  is  available  in  the  jar.  The  rose  leaves 
will  be  distilled  by  the  sun  while  the  aroma 
rising  into  the  sponge  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
oil.  A  little  vial  of  the  genuine  ottar  of  roses 
will  be  the  result.  As  it  is  a  spirit  the  bottle 
must  be  tightly  corked. 

TO  DISTIU.  PKBFUMBS. 

'  Take  any  flowers  desired  and  stratify  with 
common  sea  salt  in  a  clean  glazed  earthen  pot. 
Fill  quite  up,  cover  well,  and  place  the  pot  in 
a  dark  cellar.  Forty  days  afterward  place 
some  gauze  over  a  pan  and  strain  the  juice  out 
of  the  flowers  over  it  by  pressure.  Bottle  the 
essence  and  expose  for  several  weeks  in  the  sun 
and  dew  of  the  evening  to  purify.  One  drop 
of  the  essence  will  scent  a  quart  of  water. 

THE  POT-POURRI  JAR. 

First  gather  your  rose  leaves  early  in  the 
morning  and  leave  them  in  a  cool  airy  place 
until  the  dew  has  evaporated.  Next  place 
them  in  a  large  glass  jar,  sprinkling  salt  over 
half  inch  layers  of  the  leaves.  Continue  add- 
ing to  the  contents  of  the  jar  until  it  is  filled. 
For  ten  days,  then,  let  them  stand,  stirring  the 
whole  thoroughly  every  day.  Take  one  ounce 
each  of  cloves  and  allspice,  coarsely  ground, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  stic^  dnnamoni  finely 


shredded.  Transfer  to  another  jar  and  scatter 
the  spices,  well  mixed  together  in  layers,  be- 
tween the  leaves.  Cover  the  jar  tightly  and 
let  it  stand  in  a  dark  place  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  Then  the  pourri  is  ready  for  its  per- 
manent jar,  which  must  have  a  double  cover. 
Now  take  a  quarter  ounce  of  mace  and  half 
an  ounce  each  of  allspice  and  cloves,  all  coarsely 
ground  or  pounded  in  a  mortar,  half  of  a  grated 
nutmeg,  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  broken  in 
bits,  one  ounce  of  powdered  orris  root  and 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  dried  lavender  fiowers. 
Mix  all  these  together  in  a  bowl  and  as  the 
stock  is  transferred  to  the  permanent  jar  place 
the  spic^  mixture  between  it  in  layers.  As  the 
jar  is  filled  scatter  on  the  successive  layers  a 
few  drops  each  of  the  essential  oils  of  rofle» 
geranium,  bitter  almond,  and  orange  flower. 
Then  pour  over  all  an  ounce  of  the  favorite 
toilet  water  or  cologne.  You  will  have  suflB- 
cient  to  fill  a  two-quart  jar  and  the  contents 
will  keep  for  years.  From  time  to  time  add 
various  sweet  things,  such  as  a  tuberose,  a 
bunch  of  violets  or  a  spray  of  heliotrope.  Open 
the  -jar  for  half  an  hour  daily  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  house  will  be  permeated  with  a 
delightful,  spicy  fragrance  such  as  might  be 
imagined  to  come  from  an  enchanted  Ajrabian 
garden. 

COLOGNE  WATER. 

To  make  this  toilet  necessity  take  a  quart  of 
pure  alcohol  and  add  to  it  sixty  drops  each  of 
orange  flower  water,  oil  of  bergamot,  oil  of  lem- 
on and  oil  of  lavender.  Cork  tightly,  shake 
thoroughly,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  several 
weeks  before  opening  the  bottle.  It  will  ezoeU 
the  imported  artioldb 
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